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PLATE    I. 

LARK;    A    Sussex    Cow. 

TSB       PROPSRTT     OP     MR.     BDWARD     CAN!,     OP     BBRWICK     COURT,     LBWBS. 


Larky  bred  by  Mr.  Oane,  is  by  Uniconi,  out  of 
Loymhy ;  ffoad  pediiipree  blood  on  either  side,  as 
duly  roistered  in  the  Sussex  Herd  Book,  of 
whicb  ber  owner  is  one  of  the  editors. 

Lark  was  nearly  six  years  old  when,  after  having 
br«d  two  calves^  sbe  came  on  as  a  fat  cow  last 
Christmas  "with  very  deserved  success.  At  the 
Sossex  County  Fat  Stock  Show,  at  Brighton,  she 
took  the  premium  of  JS20  as  "the  best  cow  or 
beifer  of  any  breed,'*  heating  Shorthorns,  Devons, 
aod  Sussex ;  and  in  a  week  or  two  afterwards 
another  first  of  ^£20,  with  a  silver  medal  for  the 
breeder  as  ''the  best  Sussex  cow  or  heifer,'* 
at  the  'Smithlield  Club  Show  in  the  Agricultural 
Hall,  where  we  thus  spoke  of  her :— • 

"  When  the  Jndj^es  went  for  the  best  of  all  the 
cows  and  heifers,  it  is  said,  that,  as  often  happens, 
they  bad  each  one  of  them  his  choice.  Mr.  Vevers, 
of  coarse,    took    to     Mr.  Turner's  cow ;    Captain 


Davy  as  certainly  to  Mr.  Farthing's  heifer ;  while 
Mr.  San  day  had  to  divide  his  attentions  between 
Rosa  and  Rosette.  But  there  was  even  another 
out  before  them,  although  with  no  special  retainer 
put  in  on  her  behalf,  and  this  was  Mr.  Cane's 
Sussex  cow,  the  best  of  a  very  excellent  class,  and 
one  that  has  from  the  first  proved  the  right  to  a 
rank  of  its  own  at  the  Smithfield  Club  Shows. 
Level  and  straight,  with  great  style,  a  capital 
touch,  and  a  fine  clean  head.  Lark  is,  as  we  said 
of  her  at  Brighton,  '  all  over  a  good  one '  with 
Mr.  Napper's  'straight  handsome  beast,'  now 
third  to  her,  and  Mr.  Coote's  good  cow  promoted. 
Both  these  classes  of  oxen  and  cows  of  tne  Sussex 
breed  were  more  than  creditable  to  the  county  fh>m 
which  they  take  their  title,  the  men  of  Kent  having 
little  or  no  share  in  the  show  of  them." 

Lark  was  sold  in  the  Hall  to  Mr.  E.  Davey, 
butcher,  of  Brighton. 


PLATE    11. 
"THE    MEMORY    OF    THE    PAST." 


I  nr  nlate  ^^«  bave  an  old,  blind,  worn-out 
\J^^^^^  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  gipsies, 
«d'^'eT5mpanios.sWp  of  the  d  H  ass,  suddenly 
m  into    an    ecst^y  <>^ /t^'«^^^y  a  jively  recol- 


w         r  tu^  memory  of  the  past,  produced  by  the 

^on  of  the  ™«ri*^  huntsman's  horn  and  the  cry 

nngiDff  echo  ^' ,^°fij^ge.      The  steeple-chase  horse 

^  bounds  in  »«^*  ^     dinnw  hour,  as  we  were  told 

Lottery,  ^''""^^"ec    liearing  the  harriers  not  far 

hj  the    ^^?^^*^  „•,  liis  ears,  hopped  over  the  fence 

distant,  P"^^     -^w  3II  the  ease  of  former  days,  and 

istothe  lane  is^»  irfcfcic  pack,  not  with  his  old  com- 

maed  the  ^^f^T^^  ora  *»»«  ^®*^^»  ^^^  ^^^  *  *®*  °^ 
paoioa  in  ^'^'^^^T-j^  axs<^  t^^e  spreader  dangling 
cart-barness,  ^"^j  ^^^^a  and  hounds  enjoy  hunting 
oTcr  his  Join  a*       "I     ^^araelrcs,  and  no  doubt  have 


their  reminiscences  also.  We  were  much  amused 
one  evening,  in  the  smoking-room  of  an  inn  in 
Bedfordshire,  with  a  fox- hound  slumbering  on  the 
hearth-rug,  and  going  again^  by  the  way  he  gave 
tongue,  through  some  brushing  run,  in  days  long 
vanished,  from  Knotting  Fox  or  Kempston  Wood. 
Tom  Mosre  must  surely  have  been  thinking  of 
fox-hunting,  and  not  of  the  splendid  misery  at  the 
Hollands — for  which,  though  he  flew  to  the  world, 
dear  Bessy,  from  thee,  to  whistle  for  his  breakfast 
and  sing  for  his  supper — when  he  warbled : 

''  When  time,  who  steals  our  hours  away, 
Shall  steal  our  pleasures  too, 
The  memory  of  the  past  will  stay, 
And  half  our  joys  renew." 
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OUR       GRASS      AND      HAY. 

BY    CT7THBEBT    W.    JOHUBON,    ESq.,    P.E.8. 


The  attempt  to  increafte  the  prodace  of  our  grass  lands 
by  artificial  means  has  originated  in  rather  modem  times. 
Our  ancestors  were  content  to  leave  the  enrichment  of 
their  meadows  to  the  deposits  from  the  flood  waters.    The 
more  upland  pastures  were  left  to  the  sheep,  and  to 
Nainre'e  care.     In  .those  quiet  farming  days  t^ey  in  fisct 
knew  littio  iof  artificial  drossings,  rarely  deemed  it  evea 
necessary  to  remove  stagnant  waters  from  their  pastures. 
Time,    however,    has  produced    vast  advances  in   the 
management  of  our  grasses.    Nature's  valuable  hints, 
sooner  or  later,  become  better  regarded.    Chemistry  has 
explained  her  operations,  taught  the  farmer  to  act,  and  to 
improve  upon  them.    The  effect  of  wood  ashes — as  on 
the  site  of  a  fire — ^in  producing  white  akwer,  lad  to  thfi 
trial  and  use  of  peat  ashes  by  the  Belgian  fiumers,  and 
by  those  in  opr  valley  offtiieij^ensel.     &a&  tka  cheaniat, 
having  examined  these  ashes,  showed  that  they  contained 
IWP  or  Umae  salta4»f  ti«i»--tlie  oirHamki  solute,  ul 
tJU,p^phate-*-to  whifib  thdr  lesNiliaing  powora  aie  chiefly 
owing.    This  led  to  the  H4e  of  other  drasaiftgi  lor  grasa 
lAuds,  in  yrhkh  two  of  these  salts  abound  to  a  far  pcatec 
extent  than  in  v^etable  ashes ;   suck  as  crushed  bones 
and  the  guano  of  Pern,  and  thje  effect  in  both  cases  was 
found  to  be  siiH  more  powerAil  than  from  the  use  of 
ashes.    The  grass  was  very  materially  increased  in  bulk, 
^he  number  of  the  plants  of  clover  and  other  valuable 
cr&ssea  was  enlarged,  whilst  that  of  the  coarser  inferior 
linds  was  very  materially  ^miniAed.  And,  again,  when 
the  same  salts  were  applied  to  grass  lands,  by  feeding  stock 
depastured   on  ^em  wHh  oucake  (in  which  phosphates 
abdwid),  %  dniilar  lAsult  on  the  herbage  was  gradually 
^vodaeed.    The  number  of  the  phiiita  of  the  inferior 
pauses  waa  baseaed,  that  of  tha  move  vaioable  kinds 
aouiderably  inoraned. 

The  appeaiaiMo  (spoatanaoaily)  of  white  clavier  and 
aUm  grasses  TipoB  soib  dressed  with  phaspbaiic  amares 
naturally  led  to  the  conclusion  ^t  in  these  ashes  a  eoa- 
siderable  proportion  of  phosphate  of  lime  would  be  found. 
Upon  a  chemical  examination  this  suspicion  was  verified. 
In  100  parts  of  the  ashes  of  white  clover  analyzed  by 
poor  Fownes  (whose  early  death  every  farmer  had  cause 
to  lament),  were  contained  more  than  SO  per  oeat.  of 
phosphate  of  lime.  The  result  of  the  analysis  of  the  ash 
was  as  follows  : 

Carbonate  of  potash 89.45 

Sulphate  of  potash   Id.l 

Chloride  (rf  potMBitm 4.7 

Silica 1.0 

Earthy  phosphates,  &e 80.6 

Carbonate  of  lime ,  5.0 

Sandy  matter , ,.,, 4.0 

mter 1.5 

lA)aa ,t 1.7$ 

100.00 

We  see,  thea»  from  this  aiudyais,  why  the  applioation  of 
phosphate  of  lime  to  a  soil  in  which  the  seeds  of  white  clover 
are  contained  promotes  their  growth,  and  enables  the  plants 
to  overpower  and  occupy  the  place  of  the  inferior  grasses. 
There  is  the  weed  couQu  or  twitch,  whoso  appearance  and 
vigorous  growth  on  some  sandy  sous  has  puzzled  many  an 
int«Uigeut  d^tirator.    This  xoa^  well  be  denominated  ui 


agrarian  weed  ;  for  it  seems  to  follow,  as  it  were,  the 
plough,  on  some  soils,  in  a  remarkable  way.   For  instance, 
an  upland  pasture  is  broken  up,  in  which  this  grass  does 
not    exist ;    the  land  is   brought  into    cultivation,    is 
manured,   and  root  and  cereal  crops  obtained,  and  then 
the  conch  speedily  makes  its  appearance.    Severoicir- 
ecunstances  may  conduce  to  the  gprowth  of  this  weed,  so 
annoying  to  Uic  cultivator  ;  but  I  rather  incline  to  the 
opinion  that  it  is  to  the  phosphate  of  lime  contained  in 
the  ordinary  dressings  of  the  hmd  that  we  may  to  a  con" 
siderable  extent  attribute  the  advent  of  this  unwelcome 
visitor.    It  is  certain  that  couch  needs  a  copious  supply 
of  this  salt  for  its  healthy  growth  ;  for  when  the  ashes  of 
this  plant  were  anslyzed  by  Mr.  Kensington  they  were 
found  to  contain  more  than  one-fifth  of  Sieir  weight  of 
phoiphateof  line  i/aur,  .Eo^r.  Jgr.  Soe,,  vol.  xviii,  p.  852). 
It  was  when  observing  upon  the  result  of  this  analysis 
that  Ftofiessor  VoidclBtr  mada  the  fiaBowing  ndiar  imiising 
remariu :  *'  The  large  proportieii  of  pkeaphorie  aeid  in 
eouch  ash  deaervee  to  be  qieciaUy  aotioed.    United  vnHk 
lime  we  have  no  lass  than  20  per  cent,  of  bone  earth  in 
cvHieh  sah*-Hi  oircamatanoe  whidi  throws  some  light  on 
tha  experience  of  many  Gloucestershire  fiirmen,  with 
whom  I  have  conversed  on  this  snl^'ect,  and  by  whom  I 
am  told  that  the  fouler  the  land  is,  the  better  wiU  be  the 
crop  of  turnips  grown  wi&oat  any  manure  upon  land 
simply  pared  and  burned,    I  remember  having  walked 
once  over  a  very  foul  piece  of  land  full  of  couch,  and  waa 
not  a  little  amused  by  the  remark  of  my  agriciUtural 
friend  who  accompanied  ine,    *  What  fine  healthy  couch, 
sir  !  and  wflU  give  me  next  year,  I  don't  doubt,  a  splendid 
crop  of  roots,  although  I  do  not  mean  to  put  a  single  load 
of  manure  on  this  land.'     Considering  the  large  amonnt 
of  couch  which  is  sometimee  oolleoted  from  fields,  and 
bttned  along  with  eiher  vegetable  remain*  containing 
phosphoric  acid,  a  veiy  cenriderahle    diceaiiig  of  bone 
matoial  mnst  be  given  to  the  tamip  crop  in  ooneh  ashee. 
Indeed  I  have  ascertained  that  a  much  larger  proportion 
of  bone  earth  is  brought  within  reach  of  the  turnip  land 
in  the  red  ashes  obtained  on  paring  and  burning,  tlian  is 
contained  in  a  heavy  dressing  of  bone  dust." 

I  need  hardly  enlarge  upon  the  importance  to  our 
live  stock  of  encouraging  the  growth  of  the  best  kinds  of 
grasses,  alt&ongh  it  is  true  that  the  nutritive  value  of  the 
natural  grasses  which  tenant  our  pastures  differs  far  more 
widely  t£in  la  commonly  snppoeed.  Prof.  Way  long  eince 
showed  {Jour,  ^.  Ag,  Soe.^  vol.  xiv,  p.  181),  that  the 
different  principles  contained  in  the  natural  pasture  graaacs 
of  our  fidds  varied  largely  in  amount.  100  parta  con- 
taining after  being  dried  in  a  tconperature  of  212  dog. — 

Lowest.  Highest.  Average. 

Fh»hfontthigpriaeipk»  6.08  17.29  10.98 

Fat  producing  .„ 0.11  8.67  308 

Heat  living 88.03  57.82  ^S.S-J 

Profenor  Voebker  (Quor.  Jem,  AgA,,  1858,  p.  885)^ 
pursuing  the  same  course  of  examination,  eompariiig  th< 
pntritive  value  of  several  of  the  gnasea  with  that  of  oiha 
green  food,  he  obtained  the  following  results,  which  I  f^yi 
in  a  tahukr  form.  In  the  following  table  coloran  I.  give^ 
the  sabstaaqe  cxamiaed  in  its  greaa  state  j  II.,  the  per 
ceatfgeof  water;  III.,  the  nitogeuiaed  org^nie  matter 
capable  of  producing  flesh;  lY,^  the  substances  not  coq 
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tuning  nhfogea,  ind  fitted  for  tbe  support  of  animal  heat 
ad  for  laying  on  fiki ,  V..  tiie  moiganio  matters  or  aih. 
in  ihs  pkftta  »Tr»mmWl  ircie  grown  in  separate  beds  on 
the  same  ground.  The  leavea  m  swedes,  toraipa,  and  man- 
gdds  were  aoiaiWaed  in  NoTember,  the  oabbage  and  eanli* 
flowers  in  October^  the  other  planti  in  Ao^^  and  Sep- 
toBibcr,  mhask  the/  waft  jnal  oome  into  flower : — 

I.  n.    m.    IV.     V. 

BeddoTcr 80.64  8.60  18.78  1.97 

^Hiite  or  Dutch  clorer    ...  88.65  4.52  10.26  1.57 

TeDow  dorer  (M.  copnlina)  77.57  4.48  15.94  2.0 

^Hske  floT«T  (T.  hybridmn)  76.77  4.82  16.44  2.06 

B(^araelorer(Melilotns)...  81.30  8.88  13.52  1.89 

Isrem      73.41  4.40  19.11  8.08 

Sainftrai 7732  8.51  17.48  1.73 

Vctfhea 82.16  8.56  12.74  1.64 

Italian  rje  grass 80.77  2.86  14.88  1.98 

Rape         87.06  2.76      8.57  1.61 

Ciniillower           88.60  8.84      6.70  0.89 

Cabbage 86.28  4.7S      7.10  1.87 

Mangold  ksrM     91.96  1.76  4.98  1.29 

Leares  of  swedes 81.86  2.08      7.28  2.29 

Tnrnip  do.  (Norfolk  ball)...  91.28  2.45  4.74  1.62 

VKiie  Bcl^an  carrot       ...88.06  0.596  10.184  0.74 

Piraiipa    ...         81.78  1.810  15.96  0.941 

Bc&ne  we  proeeed  to  examine  the  eflbet  of  differant 
vtiirial  dreasraigs  spon  the  nsttiral  pasture  gttssea,  we 
isa^  with  adrantage  follow  Professor  Buckman  in  hii  ei- 
aaiaatioB  of  these.  The  Pirofeseor  has  given  {Jtmr.  Soy. 
Jf.  Sae.,  Tol.  XT.,  p.  462)  the  proportloaal  nmnber  of  the 
whieh  eommonly  tenant  grass  knds  on  diifereBt 
In  tifee  following  table  eolnmn  I.  gives  the  trivial 
II.,  ^«  ]RoportioBa]  nomber  of  pjants  on  nphmd 
pastures,  thin  softs;  HI.,  on  poor  eUj;  lY.,  on  rieh 
faoD ;  T.,  oil  flooded  raMdows;  YI.,  on  irrigated  mea- 
dows r— 


I. 

MndowlMaO 

xHiioiBy  grsaa 
Xanh  bent 
OeMikegraaa 
IRdd  iBCAdon 
loodiisk  tteadov  grass 


II.  m.  IV.  V. 


*»< 


*•• 


Sdr  oaA  grass       ..«  ... 

ifaow  ont  gnss  ...  ,,, 

^■n u vr^jea V ed  oat  grass  ... 

ofesflow  soft  grass  ... 

S^ep  9  uBsene      •.,  .,, 
Hard 


0 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 
4 
8 


S 
1 
1 

1 

2 

2    *-    ^ 


1 
1 

9 

1 


9 
2 

1 
2 


1 
1 


1 

1 


VI. 
3 
2 
8 

8 
1 

1 
8 


2 
1 


•^      8        — 


Pwked  fesetie       ...        ,.. 
vpr^Snt  broiiiff  gnss        ... 

Coeisibiyt  grass     

Hdd  barie/  grass 

PereBnial  rye  grass 
Afciai^  amodnt  of  hsj^  per 
iti  etroi.     ...         ... 


11  — 
—  2  -^ 
-21 
-21 


1 

1 


1 
1 


1 
1 
1 


2 
8 


8 

2 
2 


8 
2 
2 


—    10    15    25   80to40 
Bo.  mit  la  shfllings        ...10    15    25    80  40 to  100 

The  next  very  important  branch  of  onr  rnqniry  rdates 

to  tile  efieei  of  the  hmg^ccmtiniied  application  of  certain 

Baanres  iqion  ih»  difoeii*  kind  of  natmid  grasees^    Now, 

tba  resevoJi  haB  been  inrtitiiled^  and  for  several  yean 

eoriei  on,  at  JBothnilietl^d,  in  Hertfordshire!  by  Mr.  J. 

B.  lawes  aad  Dr.  GOhert.     They  selected  six  acres  of  the 

Ml  at  that  plae^  whielL  had  bean  ondsr  permaiient  grass 

ist  estain^  mare  thjui  •  eenttry*     The  hind  is  a  sooie- 

^  ^mt  kmm,  in'ih  a  red  ohy  subsoil  i«atin^  upon 

^  m  Tffy  w^  naturally  drained,    The  area  was 


1 
1 


4 
0 


1  11 


1  13 


perfectly  level.  During  the  experiments,  nor  for  many 
years  previonsly,  were  any  seeds  sown.  The  experiments 
were  conducted  on  plots  of  half  an  acre  each.  The  jdota 
were  thus  mannri^  in  1856,  and  the  dreflgings  have  been 
annnally  repeated  since. 

The  average  annual  prodnee  of  hay  daring  the  first  three 
years,  1856-57-68,  was  in  tons  and  hundred  weights 
per  aere^  as  follows  :— 

1 .— *Unmannred    ...        ..«        ..«        ..f        ...1    B 
2.^-Unmaniired  (dnplieate  plot  at  the  ftirther  end 
of  tiie  scries/  i.«         ■.•         •n         .•• 

8. — 2,000 lbs.  sawdust     ...         

4. — 200  lbs.  each  sul^diate  and  muriate  ammonia 
(good  samples  of  the  salts  so  named  in  com'* 
merce)        ,,,         ...         ...         •••         ,,,  i.  lo 

5.--2,000  lbs.   sawdust,    and  200  lbs.  eadi  sul- 
phate and  muriate  ammonia  1  15 

6. — 275  lbs.  nitrate  of  soda  (one  year)     1  11 

7. — 550  lbs.  nitrate  of  soda  (equal  in  nitrogen  to 
the  ammoniaeal  salts  of  plot  4)  (one  year)^.. 
8.— Mixed  mineral  manure,  composed  of  super- 
phosphate of  lime ; 

200 lbs.  bone  ash  ...         ... 

150  lbs.  sulphuric  acid 

800  lbs.  sulphate  of  potash 
200  lbs.  sulphate  of  soda 
100 lbs.  sulphate  of  magnesia    ... 
9.-^Mixed  mineral  manure,  as  plot  8,  and  2,0(N)lbs. 

sawdust      ...         ...         ...         ...         ...116 

10. — Mixed  mineral  manure,  as  plot  8,  and  200  lbs. 

each  sulphate  and  muriate  ammonia    /     ...  2  19 
11. — Mixed  mineral  manure,  as  j^ot  8,  200  lbs.  each 
sulphate  and  muriate  ammonia,  and  2,000  lbs. 
sawdust      ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  2  18 

12. — Mixed  mineral  manure,  as  plot  8, 200  lbs.  each 
sulphate  and  muriate  ammonia,  and  2,000  lbs. 

cut  wheat  straw      2  14 

13. — Mixed  mineral  manure,  as  plot  8,  and  400  lbs. 

each  sulphate  and  muriate  ammonia  ...  8    8 

14. — Mixed  mineral  manure,  as  plot  8,  and  275  lbs. 

nitrate  of  soda  (one  year; ,  1  17 

18, — Mxcd  mineral  manure,  as  plot  8,  and  680  lbs. 
nitrate  of  soda,  equal  in  nitrogen  to  the  am* 
monlacal  salts  of  plot  4, 10,  &c.  (one  year]     2  10 

16. — 14  tons  farm-yard  dung         2    0 

17. — 14  tons  farm-yard  dimg,  with  100  lbs,  each 

sulphate  and  muriate  ammonia  ...         ...  2     8 

The  general  results  of  the  trials  during  six  seasons  are 
summed  up  by  the  authors  of  this  important  inquiiy  {ibid, 
vol.  xxiv.,  p.  161),  which  I  give  chiefiy  in  their  own 
words  5 — 

So  iar  as  the  general  distribution  of  granrinoceous^ 
leguminous,  and  weedy  herbage,  and  the  tendenqy  to  the 
production  of  leafy  or  stcmmy  produce^  and  to  farly  or 
retarded  ripening  are  concerned,  the  characters  of  the 
Xiroduce  of  the  seventh  season  of  the  experiments  (1862) 
are,  in  the  main,  similar  to  those  of  the  produce  of  the 
third  season,  1858 ;  but  there  is  eonsiderable  oliange  in 
the  relative  predominanoe  of  certain  species  on  particular 
plots.  Dactylis  glomerate,  Festuca  duriusenla  or  F.  pra- 
tenais,  Avena  pubesoeiis  or  A.  flavescens,  Poa  trivialis  or 
P.  pratensis,  and  Alopecurus  pratenais,  have,  respectively, 
beoome  mnd&  more  prevalent  on  one  or  more  of  the  plots, 
according  to  the  description  of  manure  employed. 

"  The  MMiitaiitt/^prodooe  consisted  of  74  per  cent,  gra- 
minaceous, 7  per  cent,  leguminous,  and  19  per  cent,  weedy 
herbage.  It  showed  great  variety^  and  comparatively 
little  predominance  of  individual  species.  Fostnea  duriua*' 
ouhi  and  F.  pratensis,  and  Avena  pubesoena  and  A«  flavea* 
cena,  were  the  meet  prominent ;  whilst  the  fireer-growing 
grasses  were  in  smaller  amount,  and  a  number  of  others  in 

B  2 
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leas  proportion  still.  The  crop  was  even,  but  very  short, 
and  witn  little  development  of  stem ;  and  it  was  green, 
and  comparatively  late,  at  the  time  of  cutting. 

"Mixed  mineral  manures  alone g^ye  comparatively  little 
increase  of  graminaceous  herbage,  and  reduced  the  pro|)or- 
tion  in  the  produce,  both  of  it  and  the  weedy  herbage ; 
but  they  greatly  increased  both  the  amount  per  acre,  and 
the  proportion,  of  the  leguminous  pUnts,  Trifolium,  Lftthy- 
rus,  and  Lotus.  The  description  of  the  graminaceous 
herbage  was  not  very  much  altered  from  that  of  the  un- 
manured  land ;  there  was  no  striking  predomiuance  of  in- 
dividual species,  but,  compared  with  the  produce  by  more 
productive  manures,  a  pretty  even  mixture  of  most  of  the 
grasses  occurring  without  manure,  and  those  which  did 
show  any  prominence  were  chiefly  of  the  smaller  and  less 
free-growing  kinds.  The  tendency  to  form  stem  and  seed, 
and  to  early  ripeness,  was  much  greater  than  without 
manure. 

"  Ammonia-salts  alone  considerably  increased  both  the 
amoimt  and  proportion  of  the  graminaceous  herbage, 
almost  excluded  leguminous  plants,  and  generally  reduced 
the  number  and  amount  of  miscellaneous  or  weedy  species, 
but  much  increased  the  luxuriance  of  some,  particularly 
Rumex  acetosa,  Caram  Carui,  and  Achilhea  millefolium. 
T^e  relation  to  one  another  of  the  graminaceous  species, 
as  to  amount,  was  much  the  same  as  without  manure,  ex- 
cepting that  Festuca  duriuscuU  and  Agrostis  vulgaris  were 
brought  into  much  greater  prominence.  The  increased 
growth  was  characteristically  that  of  root  or  base-leaves, 
and  there  was  very  little  tendency  to  form  stem  or  to 
ripen. 

"Nitrate  of  soda  alone,  like  ammonia-salts  alone,  con- 
siderably increased  the  produce  of  graminaceous  herbsge, 
and  tended  chiefly  to  the  production  of  root-foliage.  The 
nitrate,  however,  strikingly  brought  into  prominence  the 
Alopecurus  pratensis,  at  the  expense,  compared  with  the 
produce  by  ammonia-salts,  chiefly  of  Agrostis  vulgaris,  and 
partly  of  Festuca  duriuscula.  Otherwise,  the  distribution 
of  species  was  not  very  materially  altered,  the  more  luxu- 
riantly-growing grasses  not  being  much  developed.  The 
crop  was  much  more  leafy  than  stenuny,  very  dork  green, 
and  late;  contained  very  little  leguminous  herbage, 
though  rather  more  than  the  produce  by  ammonia-salts 
abne  \  and  the  weedy  plants  were  luxuriant  rather  than 
numerous — Plantago  lanceolata,  Centauiea  nigra,  Rumex 
acetosa,  Achilliea  millefolium.  Ranunculus,  and  Taraxa- 
cum, aU  being  more  or  less  encouraged. 

"  The  eombinatious  of  nitrogenous  manure  (ammonia- 
salts  or  nitrates)  and  mixed  mineral  manures  gave  by  ftn 
the  largest  crops,  the  largest  proportion  of  graminaceous 
herbage,  the  liurgest  proportion  referable  to  a  few  species, 
scarcely  a  trace  of  leguminous  pUnts,  and  a  small  propor- 
tion both  in  number  and  amount  of  miscellaneous  or  weedy 
ones.  The  produce  was  very  luxuriant,  with  a  great  deve- 
lopment of  stem  and  stem  leaves,  and  a  much  greater  ten- 
dency to  ripen  than  when  the  ammonia-salts  or  nitrates 
were  used  without  the  mineral  manure.  The  predomi- 
nating grasses  were  the  most  bulky  and  free-growing  ones ; 
Dactylis  glomerata,  and  Poa  trivudis,  being  very  promi- 
nent ;  and  Aveua  pubescens  or  A.  flavescens,  Agrostis  vul- 
garis, Lolium  perenne,  and  Holcus  lanatus,  somewhat  so. 
Festu  ca  duriuscula,  F.  pratensis,  Arrhenatherum  avena- 
ceum,  Alopecurus  pratensis,  Bromus  moUis,  and  others, 
were  almost  excluded. 

"  Farmyard  manure  considerably  increased  the  growth 
of  the  grasses  and  of  some  few  weeds,  particularly  Rumex, 
Ranunculus,  Carum,  and  Achillsc,  and  reduced  that  of 
clover  and  allied  plants,  more  especiaUy  when  used  in 
combination  with  ammonia-salts.  It  greatly  encouraged 
the  growth  of  the  good  grass  Poa  trivialis,  and  of  the  bad 
one  Bromus  mollis,  and,  when  in  conjunction  with  ammo- 
nia-salts, the  Dactylis  glomeraU.     Under  both  conditions 


Festuca  duriuscula  and  F.  pratensis  were  nearly  excluded, 
and  Avena  flavescens,  A.  pubescens,  Agrostis  vulgaris,  Lo- 
lium perenne,  and  Arrhenatherum  avenaceum,  were  very 
much  reduced.  The  crops  were  upon  the  whole  bulky, 
comparatively  simple  as  to  description  of  herbage,  fairly 
luxuriant  both  in  stem  and  leaf,  somewhat  rough  and 
coarse,  and  showing  a  tendency  to  unequal  ripeness. 

"Leguminous  herbage  was  almost  entirely  excluded  when- 
ever nitrogenous  manures  were  used  in  any  quantity, 
whether  in  the  form  of  ammonia-salts  or  nitrates,  aloue 
or  in  combination  with  mineral  manures;  but  it  was 
somewhat  less  so  with  the  nitrate  than  with  the  ammonia- 
salts.  Mineral  manure  alone,  containing  both  potass  and 
phosphoric  acid,  greatly  increased  the  growth  of  the  legu- 
minous plants  perennial-red-clover  and  meadow-vetchling. 
Farmyard  manure,  like  artificial  nitrogenous  manures,  also, 
but  in  a  leas  degree,  much  diminished  the  proportion  of  the 
leguminous  herbage. 

"  Every  description  of  manure  diminished  the  number  of 
species,  and  the  frequency  of  occurrence,  of  the  miscella- 
neous or  vfeedg  herbage;  mineral  manures  alone  less  so 
than  any  other ;  nitrogenous  ones,  especially  in  combina- 
tion with  mineral  constituents,  did  so  very  strikingly,  but 
they  at  the  same  time  greatly  increased  the  luxuriance  of 
a  few  species,  especially  Rumex  acetosa,  and  frequently 
Carum  Carui  and  AchilUca  millefolium.  Plantago  and 
Ranunculus  were  generally  discouraged  by  active  manures, 
eicepting  farmyard-manure  and  nitrate  of  soda.  The 
nitrate  also  fi&voured  Centaurea  nigra  and  Taraxacum 
dens-leonis. 

"  Considerable  increase  of  produce  was  only  obtained  by 
means  of  iarmyard-manure,  or  artihcial  manures  contain- 
ing both  mineral  constituents  and  ammonia-salts  or  ni- 
trates. The  crops  so  obtained  were  much  more  gramina- 
ceous, and  consisted,  in  much  greater  proportion,  of  but  a 
few  species  of  plants.  The  grasses  developed  were  chiefly 
of  the  more  bidky  and  fr^er-growing  lands,  and  the  pro- 
duce was  generally  very  stemmy — ^being  the  more  so,  and 
the  coarser,  the  more  excessive  the  manuring. 

"  Meadow-land  mown  for  hay  should  not  be  manured  ex- 
clusively with  artificial  manures,  but  should  receive  a  dress- 
ing of  well-rotted  farmyard  dung  every  four  or  five  years. 

"  Sewage  irrigation,  like  active  manures  applied  to  mea- 
dow-land in  the  ordinary  way,  has  also  a  tendency  to 
develop  chiefly  the  graminaceous  herbage,  excluding  the 
leguminous,  and  to  a  great  extent  the  miscellaneous  or 
weedy  plants.  It  also,  at  the  expense  of  the  rest,  encou- 
rages a  few  fi«e-growing  grasses^  among  which,  according 
to  locality  and  other  circumstances,  Poa  trivialis,  Triticum 
repens,  Dactylis  glomerata,  Holcus  lanatus,  and  Lolium 
perenne  have  been  observed  to  be  very  prominent.  The 
result  is  an  almost  exclusively  graminaceous  and  very 
simple  herbage.  But,  as  the  produce  of  sewage-irrigated 
meadows  is  generally  cut  in  a  very  young  and  succulent 
condition,  the  tendency  which  the  great  luxuriance  of  a 
few  very  free-growing  grasses  has  to  give  a  coarse  and 
stemmy  later  growth  is  less  objectionable  than  in  the  case 
of  meadows  left  for  hay." 

To  the  scientific  and  practical  agriculturist  I  need  not 
enlarge  upon  the  value  of  researches  so  important  as  these. 
It  is  indeed  only  by  carefully  watching  the  suggestions  of 
nature,  and  of  accidental  interferences  with  her  operations, 
that  most  of  our  agricultural  improvements  have  arisen. 
It  was  in  this  way  that  the  value  of  bones  was  tirst 
bronght  to  the  notice  of  the  Cheshire  farmers  for  their 
grass  lands,  and  led  to  their  employment  in  the  drill  for 
the  turnip  soils  of  Lincobishire.  It  is  true,  that  it  was 
a  celebrated  Oerman  chemist,  liebig  (whose  services  to 
agriculture  have  never  yet  been  fairly  regarded),  to  whom 
the  introduction  of  superphosphate  of  lime  is  owing ;  but 
he  would  not  have  thought  of  suggesting  the  use  of  this  in- 
valuable salt  as  a  fertilixer,  if  the  English  fanners  had 
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HOC  loQg  before,  by  chance,  discovered  the  value  of  phos- 
phate of  lime  ill  cmshed  boues.  It  was  a  similar  chance 
obsenratioii  which  led  to  the  employment  of  the  crag  and 
the  aea-«hore  nnd  as  manures,  by  the  StilToIk  and  Cornish 
Science  has  since  expliuned  the  action  of  these 


different  fertilizers,  and  it  will  be  happy  for  oor  country 
if  the  farmer  and  the  chemist  long  continue  side  by  side, 
to  watch  dame  Nature's  movements,  patiently  note  her  sug- 
gestions, and  verify  and  carry  out  what  she  vouchsafes  to 
bestow  upon  us. 


THE  HERDS  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

CUAFTES    XL. 

THE    LEEN    HERD. 


''My  way  to  Ludlow,"  says  Edward  Irving,  when< 
brokea  in  health  and  heart,  he  took  his  last  English  ride, 
"  lay  over  the  ridge  which  joins  the  two  clay  (Clca)  moun- 
taiDs ;  and  as  they  rose  b<^ore  me,  in  their  blue  and  naked 
majesty,  oat  of  the  ripe  vegetation,  and  abundant  wood, 
it  mmaeA  to  me  as  if  I  had  never  seen  the  beauty  and  fat- 
ness of  the  land  till  now."  Thus  too  would  less  sym- 
pathetk  ptigrims  have  mused,  if  they  had  caught  their 
ifst  glimpse  of  Herefordshire  in  the  Ledbury  district,  and 
steadily  worked  on  towards  Westonbury  and  The  Leen. 
I>i>  yon  desire  peiry,  yon  have  the  "champagne  quality" 
li  haad,  from  the  Oldfield,  Swash,  or  Moorcroft  sorts, 
and  mrdirinal  aid  from  the  Barland,  growing  on  trees,  not 
so  big,  it  is  true,  as  the  Holme  Laoey  one,  which  tra- 
ditkm  ^reads  over  two  acres,  and  which  is  good  yet  for 
OS  1600  gallons,  but  still  very  banyans  for  size  and  shade. 
Tanington  station  finds  you  in  the  voy  centre  of  Lady 
Emily  F<dey's  domain,  and  the  neatly-trimmed  hedges  and 
rich  tilth,  as  fEtr  as  eye  can  reach,  prove  that  the  tenant 
of  Showle  Court  had  no  May-day  task  to  win  her  lady- 
ship's prize.  Here  too  the  spacious  hop  yards  of  Here- 
fofilshire  come  fast  and  thick,  but  the  numberless  poles 
aapolled  told  too  plainly  of  summer  promises  blighted. 

The  Ueteford  race-course  is  on  our  right  as  we  desert 
the  steam-horse  for  a  sober  gig,  and  as  we  trot  past  it,  we 
may  well  look  forward,  with  city  and  county,  to  the  day 
when  it  will  be  devoted  to  nobler  victories  than  Shep- 
herdess's and  Pinkepoe's,  when  the  hedges  are  levelled  on 
its  fifty  acres,  and  the  cathedral  beUs  ring  out  their  wel- 
oome  to  a  July  Meeting  of  the  Royal.  Fownhope  and 
its  carbonaceous  limestone  hiUs  are  dear  to  every  Here- 
ford^bire  and  English  geologist,  as  the  scene  of  Sir  Ro- 
Asritk.  Murchison's  first  studio,  where  he  wrote  his  Silurian 
sjitaa  i  and  we  should  have  lent  a  very  dull  ear  indeed 
to  oor  cicerone,  if  we  had  not  learnt  much  of  the  county 
beef  system  for  70  years  past  in  that  pleasant  twelve  miles 
drire  to  Pembridge.  We  broke  ground  with  Breinton,once 
the  abode  of  the  owner  of  the  celebrated  "  Short- tail  Cow." 
Then  came  Huntington  Court,  where  Tully  and  his  greys 
fioorished,  when  the  century  was*  young,  and  had  no 
inner  adherents  than  the  Turners  of  The  Noake  and 
Jdtnes  of  The  Grove. 

Barltc-a  Court  gathers  more  recent  laurels  as  the  home 

ef  I>Bvis*6  Coortier,  one  of  Edward  Price's  breeding,  and 

leeond  to  The  Prince  Consort's  Maximus,  at  Battersea. 

Ven  House  recalls  how  the  Hewer  family  have  "  gone  for 

vhite-fiMes  for  100  jears,"  and  how  Sovereign,  the  sire 

of  Cotmore;,  hud  a  foundation  which  has  pUu^  them  in 

the  front  rank  of  the  boll  breeders  to  this  day ;  while  beneath 

t^ibdbw  of  Robin  Hood's  Butts  lies  Wellington,  that 

*DH^AoM  of  the  mottle  feces,   where  old  Silver  proved 

ioisdfsoeb  sterliag  coin.     It  was  at  King's  P^on  that 

^  JlliSies  Tomkins  kept  up  their  family  herd  with  quite  a 

JjirPk0t*3  ardour;   an^  Peploc  of  Garnstone   (one  of 

thebJ^kndkirda  in    the  county),  with  all  a  neighbour's 


Chadnor  strikes  femiliarly  on  the  ear  in  connection  with 
Christmas  prixe  cows,  and  the  bull  Northampton ;  and  ere 
we  have  time  to  look  at  Brierley  Hill,  and  tldnk  how 
many  *'  noses"  it  will  add  to  the  kennel  door,  we  are  over 
the  far-famed  Stretford  Bridge.  But  a  truce  to  hound  and 
horn,  and  the  coalition  cabinet  of  Cornwall  and  Arkwright, 
to  which  this  bridge  is  a  very  Downing  Street. 

Stretford  Court  and  its  Taylor's  "  Fancy  Leominster"  is 
on  the  one  side ;  and  the  thoughts  of  Vevers's  victorious 
Battersea,  by  Com  Exchange  from  Pigeon,  and  Roberts's 
cow,  which  swept  all  the  county  fat  honours  in  '61,  and 
made  good  her  right  to  them  at  Smithfield  and  Birming- 
ham, lend  double  dignity  to  Ivington  pastures,  on  the 
other.  ChoUtrey  parish  can  boast  of  Thomas,  the  breeder 
of  Lord  Berwick's  Tom  Thumb  and  Mr.  Monkhouse's 
Severn ;  and  of  Perry,  faithful  as  ever  to  the  Gold- 
finder  blood,  which  came  from  John  Turner  of  The 
Noake.  Pure  Jeffreys  blood  and  Quicksilver  are  syno- 
mous  with  John  Carpenter  and  the  homestead  at  Eardis- 
land ;  and  it  was  at  Croft  Castle  that  Vevers's  old 
Croft  was  bred.  Lynch  Court,  now  occupied  by  W.  D. 
Turner,' the  breeder  of  Logic,  was  known  in  years  gone  by, 
as  "  Smythies  of  The  Lynch."  He  was  rector  of  Colchester, 
it  is  true,  but  still  he  lived,  no  Bishop  Wigram  forbidding 
him,  to  write  what  his  keen  intelligence  had  taught  him 
about  his  breed  with  the  spotted  faces  and  grey  and  white 
backs,  and  to  verify  his  practice  in  the  show  yards  as 
well.  Many  and  warm  were  the  arguments  he  used  to 
prove  their  superiority  over  all  others,  not  the  least  of 
which  was  his  unaccepted  challenge  to  show  a  hundred  of 
them  against  the  same  number  of  any  other  breed  in  the 
kingdom,  for  £100.  Shobdon,  once  the  home  of  the  bull 
Carlisle,  lies  embowered  among  the  wooded  heights,  across 
the  VaUey  of  the  Lugg ;  but  we  have  no  time  to  step 
aside  from  our  route,  and  we  pin  our  sturdy  feith  to 
Irving's  tale  of  a  Sunday  spent  in  its  little  inn,  that  it  is, 
or  was  in  '32,  "  a  beautiful  village,  clothed  with  ivy  and 
roses." 

And  so  we  reach  Pembridge  at  last,  which  boa  bestowed 
its  own  name  on  the  bull  by  Sir  David,  the  best  home- 
bred one  in  the  Court  House  herd,  to  which  Perry's 
Goldfinder  2nd  and  Yeld's  Magnet  have  brought  no  mean 
strength.  In  its  way  it  is  rather  a  remarkable  little  place. 
Its  steeple,  like  those  of  Cusworth  and  Kirkoswald,  is  sepa- 
rate from  its  church — but  there  it  is ;  whereas  it  had  once 
a  dean,  but  of  him  we  can  find  no  trace.  We  are  soon 
through  its  main  street,  with  its  quaint  gable  ends,  and 
Cheshire  cross  garters,  and  over  the  Arrow — ^whose  otters, 
like  their  brother-fishers  on  the  Lugg,  had  good  reason 
to  remember  the  Duke  of  Beaufort's  sallies  (when  Marquis 
of  Worcester),  with  spear  and  hound,  from  Troy  House, 
and  know  no  rest  now  from  the  Hon.  Rowland  Hill — and 
we  are  at  Philip  Turner's  of  The  Lcen  at  last. 

This  herd  is  of  no  modem  date.  In  1780,  the  grand- 
father of  the  present  owner  took  to  the  stock  and  the  un- 
expired lease  of  Mr.  Preece,  at  Aymstrey  Court ;  and  in 
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1803  he  iMoed  his  ohalleiige  to  ahow  hu  Bix-yeerH>ld  ox 
againit  any  breed  in  the  world,  lor  100 gs.  a-ude,  "to 
weigh  the  heaviest,  and  have  least  coarse  meat."  The 
challeuge  was  not  accepted,  and  the  ox  went  to  the  butcher 
the  next  year,  and  was  sold  by  retail  for  £81  Qs.  4d.  It 
averaged  24  score  8  lbs.  a  quarter,  its  tongue  made  10s.  6d., 
and  its  marrowbone  weighed  16  lbs.  Mr.  Turner's  father 
commenced  in  1810,  and  crossed  Knight  of  Downton's 
greys  with  Edward  Jeffreys'  mottle  faces.  He  had  also  an 
intermixture  of  Tully  blood,  and  a  good  many  from  his 
brother  Mr.  John  Turner,  of  The  Noake,  as  well  as  Mr. 
Jones,  of  Brcinton,  and  Mr.  Parry,  of  Old  Court.  His 
son's  first  essay  as  a  breeder  was  at  West  Hyde,  in  1889, 
when  Mr.  Kedward  sold  off ;  and  two  cows,  Moreton  and 
Nonce,  from  that  stock,  and  twelve  cows  from  Aymstrey, 
started  the  herd.  With  the  latter  came  Lottery  2nd, 
which  was  bred  by  his  uncle,  and  did  the  Aymstrey  herd 
no  smaU  service  as  a  heifer-getter,  and  also  took  his  part 
as  one  of  the  winning  trio  of  the  bull,  cow,  and  offspring 
prize  at  Hereford  in  '41.  Two  yearling  bulls  by  him 
were  the  first  that  Mr.  Turner  ever  bred  or  exhibited;  and 
before  they  went  into  the  yard  at  Hereford,  two  breeders 
gave  him  100  gs.  for  the  pair,  and  the  winner  of  the 
toss  for  choice,  before  the  awards  were  given,  chose  the  one 
which  did  not  get  the  prixe.  Conuncrce  (354),  own 
brother  to  Quicksilver,  a  pure  Jei&ies  bull,  and  Viscount 
(816),  own  brother  to  Lord  Berwick's  Victoria,  were  both 
hired  from  Mr.  Carpenter ;  but  it  is  to  Sir  Walter  (352), 
a  purchase  from  the  same  herd,  that  Mr.  Turner 
owes  some  of  his  best  females,  and  seven  of  them,  in 
1857.  at  Hereford,  won  the  first  prize  of  that  kind  the 
Society  ever  gave.  He  also  dipped  into  The  Knight  when 
he  was  at  The  Noake,  and  his  son  Andrew  2nd,  one  of 
whose  daughters  produced  Pilot  by  Sir  David. 

The  purchase  of  Silurian  (1064)  from  Mr.  Rea,  as  a  year- 
ling, proved  a  lucky  one,  and  after  two  years'  service  (with 
Tom  of  Lincoln  as  his  aid-de-camp),  during  which  he  got  a 
Royal  second,  and  a  number  of  thick  but  small  heifers,  he 
departed  to  Australia  at  140  gs.  Among  other  sales  may  be 
noted,  a  bull  to  Germany,  four  cows  in  1849  to  Mons. 
St.  Marie,  and  a  few  to  Australia ;  but  Mr.  Turner's  has 
been  rather  a  home  trade.  Sir  David's  return  from  Scot- 
land to  The  Noake  tempted  him  to  make  a  bold  stroke  for 
a  bull,  and  he  accordingly  purchased  Gaudy  by  Defiance 
(1209),  then  in  her  fifteenth  year,  from  his  brother-in-law, 
Mr.  Childc,  of  Wigmore  Orange,  and  the  result  was  Felix. 
The  old  cow  followed  suit  with  Comely,  Ursula,  and  Ber- 
tram, and  the  latter  by  Wellington  (a  bull  of  his  own  Sir 
Walter  and  Moreton  strain),  did  as  good  service  at  The 
Leen  as  his  half-brother.  The  Sir  David  blood  was  Mr. 
Turner's  aim,  and  his  last  bull  purchase  was  Bolingbrokc, 
by  Sir  Benjamin,  from  Damsel,  of  the  Jeffreys'  blood,  and 
bred  by  Mr.  Rogers,  of  The  Grove.  His  career  as  a 
shower  at  the  Royal  opened  at  Windsor,  and  both  in  that 
arena  and  the  three  great  county  ones  of  Hereford,  Lud- 
low, and  Leominster,  he  has  had  his  full  share  of  good 
things.  He  has  been  three  times  an  exhibitor  at  the 
Smithfield  Club,  and  taken  two  firsts ;  and  a  first  with 
Novice,  and  a  second  with  Countess,  stand  to  his  credit 
at  Binglcy  Hall.  The  hitter  cow  has  so  for  been  his  best 
performer,  as,  although  she  inherited  the  Silurian  lack  of 
scale,  she  added  to  her  Christmas  first  and  second  a  first 
prize  and  gold  medal  at  Poissy,  and  stood  second  in  the 
oow  class  at  Leeds,  where  Ru^  was  first  as  a  heifer  in-calf. 

The  Leen,  on  which  Mr.  Turner  entered  in  1845,  is  a 
fiirm  of  336  acres,  of  which  all,  save  twelve  of  Mr.  King 
King's,  belong  to  Mr.  Evelyn,  of  Coiton.  Two  hun- 
dred acres  of  it  arc  in  grass,  and  the  rest  in  hop- 
yards  and  tillage.  It  is  on  a  rich  alluvial  loam,  well 
adapted  fbr  roots,  more  especialhr  swedes,  but  rather  too 
strong  for  straw.  The  herd  numbers  about  120  head,  and 
the  calves  about  thirty  a  year.    With  the  exception  of  two 


or  three  from  each  iUl,  very  few  eowa  are  kept  beyond  five 
years.  The  buUooks  generally  go  off  soon  after  two 
years  old,  and  the  last  lot  by  Silurian  left  £1  behind 
them  for  each  month  of  the  twenty-five  with  only  grass 
feeding.  The  calves  are  with  the  cows  for  six  mouths, 
and  the  bullocks  tread  straw,  and  eat  turnips  cnt  and 
pulped  all  the  winter.  It  is  on  the  Sir  David  blood, 
with  their  grand  character,  wide  backs,  and  good  quality 
of  flesh,  that  Mr.  Turner  relies ;  and  he  has  a  double  cross 
of  it  with  Bolingbrokc  on  the  Pclix  cows.  In  his  case  it 
is  merely  fidling  back  on  the  family  blood  at  The  Noake. 
as  the  dam  of  Chance,  which  was  of  the  same  blood  as  the 
Short  Tail  Cow,  was  sold  from  there  in-calf  of  him  to  Mr. 
Williams,  of  Newton,  in  Breconshire,  and  Chance  was  the 
sire  of  Sir  David.  With  the  Short  Tail  Cow  Mr.  Turner's 
blood  is  further  connected  through  a  few  calves  from  a 
daughter  of  her's,  which  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Turner, 
of  The  Noake,  at  the  West  Hyde  sale.  She  was  put  to 
Sir  Walter,  and  the  produce  Waverley  was  the  sire  of  Mr. 
Turner  of  Lynch  Court's  Garland,  the  dam  <^  Logic,  who 
was  the  sire  of  Percy. 

The  Sir  David  blood  was  the  first  to  meet  our  eye  in  the 
Ox  Pasture  in  the  shape  of  Kaiherina  by  Pelix  firom  Duchess, 
a  neat  compact  heifer.  Felix  had,  like  Bertram,  two  seasons 
in  this  herd,  and  was  then  slaughtered.  Boreas^  a  long  low 
oow,  was  by  Tom  of  Lincoln.  She  has  had  an  immunity 
from  drafting,  and  is  now  the  matron  of  the  herd  with 
four  calves,  and  in-calf  to  Bolingbrokc  again.  Jewels  a 
twin  along  with  Amethyst  from  BrUUani,  was  a  wide 
and  short-legged  cow  with  plenty  of  character,  and  hocks 
well  under  her,  and  testifying  in  her  dark  colour  to  her 
Felix  get.  Bestj^t  the  first  from  Comely,  told  also  of  her 
Silurian  origin  with  her  long  and  broad  head ;  and  there 
too  was  her  sister  Nell  by  Silurian  from  a  Sir  David, 
grondam  Nell  Gwynne,  the  first  cow  at  Lincoln.  Lelia, 
half-sister  to  Countess,  joined  ihe  party  in  which  the 
light-coloured  Fairmaid,  Juliet  a  very  good  one  with  a 
white  mane  and  much  of  Sir  David  character,  and  Ariel, 
probably  bound  like  her  for  Worcester,  c<Hnpleted  a  good 
Felix  quintet. 

The  Ox  Pasture  Flock,  as  they  oall  it  in  these  parts, 
contained  a  neat  but  small  half-sister  to  Ruby.    There  too 
was  a  yearling  daughter  of  Woodbine,  and  the  first  scion 
of  the  Bertrams,  a  good  heifer  from   Stella,  and   some 
younger  ones  by  Logic.     Ruby's  box  in  the  yard  was 
vacant :  she  had  been  put  up  to  fist  the  year  after  her 
Leeds  victory,  but  a  severe  bearing  down  came  on,  and 
she  had  to  be  slaughtered.     Ursula  by  Sir  David  firom 
Graudy  was  now  in  possession',  and  in-calf  to  Shylock,  and 
ripening  gradually  with  her  Bolingbrokc  calf  Rosaline  for 
Worcester.      She   has  quite  the   Sir    David    head   and 
marks.     Her  old  dam  Gaudy  was  slaughtered  at   nine- 
teen, after  breeding  six,  one  of  which  was  made  a  nteer. 
IVo  steers  of  Bertram  blood  were  in  the  boxes,  and  pro« 
mised  well  for  Christmas.      The  nice  quarters  and  outlino 
of  Bolingbrokc,  a  Sir  Beigamin,  bred  by  Mr.  Rogers  of 
The  Grove,  were  our  next  attraction,  with  his  son  Falstaft* 
from   Daisy  in  the  a4Joining  box;  and  there  we  found 
Comely  by  Young  Confidence,  already  Ik  ti^t  fit  for  the 
door  of  the  house,  which  Countess  oeeopied  before  her. 
She  has  not  the  foreqnarter  of  Countess,  but  she  is  on  a 
greater  scale,  and  when  she  is  thoroughly  made  up    for 
next  Christmas,  she  will  exceed  her  06^  score,     lier 
grandsire  Confidence  fetched  100  gs.  at  Mr.  JeiFrey's  sale, 
and  she  hastened  to  multi^y  the  sort  by  breeding  Bessy 
by  Silurian  at  two  years  old.     Since  then  she  has  had  fonr 
oabres,  and  was  never  shown  except  as  a  eow  in  mUlc  at 
Hereford  in  IMl,  and  again  among  the  extra  stock  there 
last  year.    Percy  by  Logic  is  her  principal  produce.      He 
has  met  Battersea  thrice ;  but  at  Her^mrd,  the  royal  IhiU, 
won  the  rubber,  and  Percy  was  then  sold  to  Mr.  Po^vmeq 
of  Maeamore,  Breconshire. 


THBIFARMSR'S  MAGAZIN8. 


Ob  Mir  way  io  ikt  BttUagteoke  edvct  in  tihe  oieluurd 
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gestie,  Willa's  IWvooiiia,  Piiaee's  Pippte,  Wellington,  Til- 
pcy  Seedling,  and  Kerry  Pippin,  are  big  with  suggestion  to 
a  cyder  mind,  and  the  farthr>oiHing  Royal  essay  may  tell  as 
more  of  the  propertiea  of  the  Transparent  Codlin,  or  con- 
finn  the  ikwting  notion  that  the  Blofleld  Seedling  is  "  an 
Qxeeilent  dessert  apple  till  March."  The  beheaded  pear- 
;  trees  were  alM  rich  with  grafta.  "  Mr,  Knight  of  Down- 
ton  Osstle's"  name  blossomed  again  in  "  Knight  of  Down- 
ton"  and  "Knight's  Monarch,"  and  Green  Sorereign 
shared  the  grafta  with  Beanr6  d'Aumaalia  and  Winter 
Nelis.  Normandy  is  furnishing  new  stocks ;  bnt  if  the 
Herefordahire  peasant  dosaget  through  Saater  Benry,  the 
^onnnoiation  of  Josephine  da  Mdanie  will  bring  his 
tongue  to  griet  Fourteen  weaned  Bolingbfohes  had  the 
full  ran  of  the  drchard,  among  which  those  from  Kuby, 
Gaylaaa,  and  Dorcaa  more  espeoally  caught  onr  eye ;  whUe 
ten  two-year  old  steers,  nine  of  them  by  Bertram  and  one 
of  them  from  a  last  relic  of  old  Gaudy,  raajved  in  The 
Hams,  on  the  bonka  of  the  Arrow,  that  hannt  of  the  trout 
and  gmyling,  whose  stream  we  followed  for  a  ^ace  on  our 
way  to  Westonbury.  H    IL  IL 


THE  BISHOP,  THE  CLERGY,  AND  THE  FARMERS. 


There  is  a  story  now  going  the  rounds  of  society  so 
«»t«riy  nioastrous  as  but  for  a  recently  nablished  corres- 
pMdeacc  to  be  almost  incredible.  Authenticated,  how- 
^wr,  as  the  fisrta  arc,  we  hold  it  to  be  a  duty  to  place  them 
before  onr  readers ;  while  in  doing  so  we  shall  adopt,  so 
fw  as  is  possible,  the  very  words  of  the  chief  actors  on 
tbe  scene.  It  appears,  then,  that  the  RcTcrcnd  George  J, 
I,  who  had  long  been  the  mioistcr  of  a  parish  in 
,  determined  from  ill  health  to  retire  to  a  farm,  with 
the  hope  that  by  fresh  air  and  out-door  exercise  he  might 
restore  a  constitution  enfeebled  by  too  close  application, 
as  perhaps,  from  having  never  been  absent  a  single  Sunday 
dnring  deven  years  of  parochial  chuge.  At  the  same 
time  Mr,  Davies  informed  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese  that 
it  was  his  intention  to  assist  his  neighbours  occasionally, 
thoagfa  he  refused  all  offers  which  would  put  on  him  the 
/v»poiifibility  of  any  weekly  duty.  Further  than  this, 
bona:  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  Mr.  Disney,  the  Squire 
cf  the  parish  in  which  he  had  officiated,  and  under 
whom  he  rented,  Mr.  Davies  undertook  to  manage 
his  firicBd's  fiunn  aa  well  as  his  own,'  and  to 
ro-opanie  with  hia  hmdlord  in  seeing  that  the  ftmilies 
of  the  kbonrera  were  pn^erly  carad  for.  This  state  of 
thiaga  appears  to  have  gone  on  for  some  considerable  time, 
the  fimhop  oi  Rochester  having  been  advised  in  the  onset 
aa  to  the  change  q{  life  which  Mr.  Davies'  health  had 
BBwwaitatBd.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  ktter  had  taken 
the  wnng  path,  as  the  following  extraordinary  letter  will 
show :— "  Danebury,  Jan.  10,  18M.  My  dear  Sir,  I  have 
ben  iaforraed  from  time  to  time,  for  a  good  while,  that 
vim  oflidate  ta  various  parishes  around  Ingatestonc,  by 
the  clergy  when  absent  from  their  cures  and 
,_j.  And  it  anpears  to  be  generally  known,  and 
reaaarfced  on,  that  yon  arc  engaged  in  the  manage- 
ef  hmd,  holdiBg  a  form  also  younelf,  and  of  neces* 
nty  aasQsiadag  with  foiraers  and  markets  for  more  than  is 
nmal  ia  tha  eaae  of  clergymen,  or  than  is  proper  for  them, 
aeeordii^  to  the  beat  judgment  I  can  form.  You  are  not 
Kemaed;  and  I  most  therefore  request  that  you  will 
^cBciforth  desiot  ftrom  offidattng  in  any  of  the  churches 
*M  eooM  nader  mj  joiisdietion.  Old  acquaintance 
"■bi  me  ngpnt  ibe  neeessity  for  this  interferenee ;  but 
t/  itfy  to  ike  SoeetB,  after  the  inquiry  I  have  made. 


renders  the  act  imperative.  I  remain,  my  dear  sir,  yours 
faithftilly,  J.  C.  Rochbstes."  There  are  four  distinct 
charges  here,  all  taken,  be  it  borne  in  mind,  as  proven, 
before  the  offender  has  the  opportunity  of  offering  a  word 
in  his  own  defence : — ^first,  Tnat  Mr.  Davies  was  engaged 
in  the  management  of  land — second,  that  ho  held  a  farm 
himself — third,  that  he  associated  with  farmers ;  and 
fourth,  that  he  associated  with  markets  —  whatever 
this  last  indictment  may  happen  to  mean,  when  only  duly 
lowered  to  the  comprehensiou  of  common  minds,  from  the 
elegant  £nglish  of  the  Bishop  of  Rochester,  llic  several 
answers  have  to  some  extent  been  already  implied  in  the 
development  of  the  story.  Mr.  Davies'  connection  with 
Mr.  Disney  arose  from  there  being  no  farm-house  on  the 
land  the  former  occupied,  while  the  Squire  offered  him  the 
use  of  one,  so  that  these  old  acquaintance  might  still  be 
neighbours ;  and  hence  the  offer,  in  return,  of  a  comparatively 
idle  man  to  look  after  his  friend's  farm  as  well  as  his  own. 
He  engaged  in  the  pursuits  of  agriculture  on  his  own 
account  only  when  his  health  would  not  permit  of  his  con- 
tinning  his  duties  as  a  clergyman,  and  with  the  not  un- 
natural hope  that  such  a  means  of  employing  his  time, 
combined  with  fresh  air  and  out-door  exercise,  might 
restore  his  constitution.  Could  any  physician  in  Ix)ndon 
have  given  better  advice?  But  unhappily  Mr.  Davies 
forgot  himselfand  his  original  position  when  once  embarked 
on  the  business  of  this  degrading  occupation.  He 
"  associated  more  than  is  proper  with  formers  and 
markets."  Wo  picture  him,  in  a  moment,  with  a 
long  clay  pipe  in  ^his  mouth,  haggling  and  wrangling 
like  another  Tmlliber  over  his  pigs,  or  reeling  home 
from  the  market  ordinary,  as  is  of  course  the  custom 
with  formers  in  general.  This  apparently  is  the  case,  as 
the  Bishop  had  it  from  the  tale-bearers  who  adorn  the 
diocese  of  Roehester;  but  what  is  the  fact?  "My 
grain  and  cattle,  when  sold  in  market,  are  sold  by  a  com- 
mission agent,  because  I  dislike  that  part  of  the  work.  I 
often  ride  into  Chelmsford  on  market-days,  and  I  have  the 
friendship  of  many  of  the  leading  agriculturists  of  Essex ; 
bnt  my  tastes  have  never  led  me  into  any  low  company, 
because  I  was  born  a  gentleman  before  I  was  made  a 
dergyman."  This,  though,  mav  not  be  sufficient,  and  it 
may  be  perhaps  aa  well  to  inquire  into  the  culprit's  actual 


THE  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 


character  and  standing  as  a  clergyman.  It  is  thus  the  Rev. 
Andrew  D.  Stacpoole  speaks  to  it,  in  a  letter  he  addressed, 
with  a  feeling  of  "  regret  and  astonishment/*  to  his  bishop : 
"  I  have  known  Mr.  Davies  from  a  hoy.     He  was  a  pupil 
of  mine  at  Winchester,  and  he  is  well  known  to  the  church 
at  large  by  his  literary  labours,  especially  those  *  Papers  on 
Preaching,  by  a  Wykehamist.'     In  whatever  parishes  he 
has  officiated,  he  has  left  manifest  traces  of  his  zeal  and 
earnestness,  in  schools  built  and  churches  restored,  and  in  j 
his  present  home  his  influence  is  exerted  in  every  way  for 
the  good  of  those  around  him.     I  am  induced  to  venture 
on  this  application  because,  in  1861,  Mr.  Davies  acted  as 
my  temporary  curate  during  my  severe  illness ;  and  I  wiU 
undertaxe  that  every  man  in  this  parish  shall  testify  to  the 
efficiency  with  which  he  performed  the  duties.  On  Sunday 
last  my  churchwarden,  when  he  heard  of  this  astonishing 
circumstance,  said  to  me,  '  I  am  surprised,  for  Mr.  Davies 
is  a  very  able  man.'     I  believe  that  I  could  not  have  better 
pleased  my  parishioners  if  I  had  been  able  to  offer,  and  he 
to  accept,  my  permanent  curacy.     It  was  well  known  to 
your  lordship  that  he  did  so  act,  and  had  it  then  been 
an    injustice    to    the     diocese,     I     presume    that     I 
should    have    had    some    intimation    to    this    effect." 
Much  of  this,  however,  could  not  have  been  new  to  the 
bishop,  who  addressed  the  man,  whose  prospects  in  life 
were  at  stake,  as  an  old  friend,  and  who,  when  preparing 
his  Charge  on  "  How  to  preach,"  to  the  clergy  of  Hamp- 
shire, had  actually  requested  the  loan  of  these  "  Papers 
on  Preaching,"  while  they  were  yet  in  manuscript,  of  his 
old  acquaintance !     Well  indeed,  then,  may  Mr.  Davies 
say,  in  return,  "  I  feel  if  friendship  has  any  ties,  your  lord- 
ship might  the  more  readily  have  asked  me  to  visit  you, 
and  have  pointed  out  to  me  in  what  I  was  acting  unad- 
visedly."    But,  instead  of  this,  the  old  friend  and  the  good 
bishop  at  once  adopted  the  accusations  of  persons  whose 
names  he   declined  to  give  up,  but   some  of  whom  are 
gravely  assumed  to  have  been  on  the  Board  to  which  the 
holy    man   wished  to   refer   the  correspondence.      Mr. 
Davies  treated  this  offer  with  quiet  contempt,  and  in  pre- 
ference   referred    the    whole    correspondence,    as  now 


embodied  in  a  small  pamphlet,  to  the  world  at  large.    We 
scarcely  dare  trust  ourselves  to  speak  on  this,  or  the  fallen 
state  of  a  clergyman  who  has  been  convicted  of  taking  to 
agriculture  for  the  benefit  of  a  broken  constitution,  and 
who  not  only  associates  with  fanners,  but  who  absolutely 
boasts  of  having  the  friendship  of  many  leading  agricul- 
turists !     We  may  still  allow  this  miserable  sinner  to  say 
a  word  or  two  for  himself,  as  he  pleads  to  his  old  friend 
and  good  bishop  in  this  wise : — "  As  your  Lordship  has 
debarred  your  clergy  from  field    sports    and    out-door 
amusementa,  there  is  only  agriculture  in  which  a  man  may 
seek  for  recreation.     I  have  read  as  much  as  most  men, 
but  I  never  yet  met  with  a  passage  in  any  writer,  sacred 
or  profane,  in  which  agriculture  is  supposed  to  be  a  hin- 
drance to  the  development  of  man's  higher  nature  and  nobler 
feelings.    The  Church,  by  assigning  glebe,  of  great  extent  in 
some  instances,  recognizes  even  in  her  employed  members 
the  fact  that  farming  is  not  unclerical.     Mr.  Huxtable's 
appointment  last  year  to  the  Archdeaconry  of  Dorset  was 
well  received  by  the  Church,  and  Mr.  Huxtable  is  one  of 
the    giants  of    agriculture.     Many    clergy    farm    more 
thousands  than  I  do  hundreds  of  acres.    The  glebe  at 
Danbury  which  the  late  Bishop  was  fond  of  showing  to 
his  clergy,  and  which  I  believe  your  lordship  keeps  in 
your  own  hands,  is  to  the  extent  of  three  hundred  acres. 
I  have  never  associated  with  farmers  in  any  other    way 
than  every  Christian  gentleman  ought  to  associate  with 
them.     Your  lordship  will  therefore  excuse  my  protesting 
against  my  course  having  been  unclerical.     Having  put 
the  letters  into  a  pamphlet  for  my  own  justification,  I 
hope  never  to  hear  the  subject  mentioned  again."     The 
good  bishop  then  positively  holds  a  faiiu  of  three  hundred 
acres  in  his  own  hands !  but  we  do  hope  that  he  has  not 
the  friendship  of  any  leading  agriculturists,  and  that  his 
lordship,  at  least,  does  not  associate  with  farmers.    And  we 
shall  certainly  be  curious  to  see  how  this  pariah  race  will 
receive  the  toast  of  "  The  Bishop  of  the  Diocese,"  at  their 
orgies  in  Witham  on  Thursday,  and  whether  any  clerg>'- 
men  in  the  county  will  dare  to  dine  with  those  outcasts, 
the  farmers  of  Essex  ! 


THE    NORFOLK    AGRICULTURAL    ASSOCIATION. 

IVIEETING    AT    YARMOUTH. 


This  association  continues  to  break  fresh  ground  with 
only  still  further  success,  and  even  so  one-sided  a  site  as 
Yarmouth  results  in  the  best  agricultural  meeting  that 
the  county  has  ever  commanded.  Not  only  was  it  the 
best  show,  but  it  was  the  best  appreciated ;  as,  despite  a 
moist  threatening  morning,  far  more  money  was  taken  at 
the  doors  than  on  any  previous  anniversary.  The  society, 
moreover,  was  received  with  great  spirit  and  liberality  by 
the  Mayor  and  his  fellow-townsmen,  a  welcome  in  very 
striking  contrast  to  the  apathy  with  which  the  citizens  of 
Norwich  had  come  to  regard  their  alternate  visitation. 
The  great  doubt  as  to  some  exhibitors  ever  sending  so  far 
was  very  decisively  settled,  as  there  has  seldom  been  a 
more  even  exhibition,  made  up  as  this  mainly  was  from  the 
immediate  neighbourhood,  if  not  exactly  from  Norfolk 
alone.  Whether  one  turned  to  the  cattle  classes  or  the 
cart  horses,  or  crossed  through  the  barracks  for  a  look  at 
the  sheep  and  pigs,  they  were  pretty  generally  good ; 
backed  as  these  substantial  features  were  by  an  admirable 
array  of  implements,  which  the  very  collections  of  such 
firms  as  those  of  the  Garretts,  Holmes,  Crossldlls,  and 
others  would  go  far  to  establish.  It  is  wholesome  to  see 
that  the  prize  sheet  of  the  Norfolk  Society  is  not  confined 


to  the  stock  section;   but  that  this  speaks  also  to   the 
presence  of  many  well-known  manufacturers,   some    of 
these,  like  Richmond  and  Chandler,  from  a  distance,  and 
others  of  equal  eminence,  like  the  Turners,  nearer  to  the 
scene  of  action.     It  is  perhaps  prudent,  with  the  one  day 
or  so  show  of  a  local  association,  to  give  the  greatest  en- 
couragement to  collections,  as  not  necessitating  any  very 
elaborate  trials,  while  such  an  offer  prompts  an  exhibitor 
to  make  the  most  effective  stand  in  his  power.     It  will  be 
found  that  no  less  than  five  entries  of  this  description 
were  duly  recognized  and  rewarded  by  the  judges,  to  whom 
the  distribution  of  sundry  silver  medals  for  novelties  or 
improvements  was  also  confided.      Prominent  amongst 
these  was  Mr.  Sainty's  simple  adaptation  to  the  turnip- 
cutter,  as  a  means  for  achieving  the  hitherto  somewhat 
difficult  accomplishment  of  cutting  clean  through  to  the 
last  slice.    Nothing  could  work  better  than  this  cheap 
and  effective  process,  and  nothing  as  a  consequence  took 
more  with  the  practical  men  who  witnessed  it  in  action. 
It  was  with  such  visitors  unquestionably  the  sensation  of 
the  mechanical  section ;  while  the  general  public  stood  in 
I  mute  admiration  to  watch  the  course  of  Bnrrell's  traction 
engine  as  it  paraded  the  town,  or  went  critically  into  the 
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aeriu  of  kay-nuikers  and  chaff-catters.  However  the 
prut  syftem  riat  work  elsewhere,  it  is  evident  enough 
that  it  infuses  a  deal  of  spirit  into  the  implement  business 
of  the  Norfolk  Agricoltnral  Assoeiation ;  and  with  nnm- 
bcT^s  of  good  men  still  ready  to  go  into  competition,  it 
wooid  be  hard  to  "  ask  or  have"  more. 

Thanks  to  the  Boroogh  Members,  who  gave  a  cup  for 

the  best  boll,  and  another  for  the  best  cow,  and  to  the 

Mayor,  who  offered  one  on  his  account  for  the  best  horse, 

the  prraninms  for  stock  were  considerably  augmented,  and 

Bon  in  accordance  with  the  character  of  an  All-£nghind 

meetiiig,  wach  as  the  Norfolk  now  is.    The  cattle  classes 

here  are  separated  into  Shorthorns,  Devons,  Polled,  and 

**any  other*'  breed;  but  of  these  the  Devons  are  so  ra« 

pidiy  declining,  that  it  is  a  question  whether  they  should 

still  be  recognized  in  the  £a8t  with  any  individuality  of 

thfir  owm,  or  rather  be  merged  into  the  other  sorts  ? 

More  than  half  the  premiums  were  withheld,  either  from 

a  want  of  competition,  or  any  entry  whatever,  and  they 

are  said  to  be  even  going  out  of  fashion  at  Holkham.     In 

&rt,  Mr.  Blomfield  and  Mr.  John  Overman  were  the  only 

exhibitors  of  the  red  Devons,  the  former  winning  with  a 

neat  level  bull   bred  by  Mr.  Davy,  of  l«litton,  and  the 

latter  with  a  pretty  cow  from  (l^e  herd  of  Mr.   liaise, 

dlher   orthodox  enough  in  any  company.     These  little 

beauties,  however,  are  becoming  manifestly  "  ousted"  by 

the  cosmopolitan  shorthorn  and  naitive  poUed  beasts,  both 

of  which  were  in  much  force  at  Yarmouth.    The  show  of 

^orthom  bolls  was,  indeed,  demonstrative  of  considerable 

proeresaion,  whilst  the  awards  went  to  confirm  our  im- 

presekm  at  the  time  that  the  placing  of  this  class  at  Dere- 

bam  was  "  a  bit  of  a  scramble."     >lr.  Goulder's  buU,  for 

iastance,  a  '*  very  moderate"  animal  as  we  then  pronounced 

him  to  be,   was  second  last  year,  but  nowhere  now ; 

whereas  Lord  Walsingham*s  white,  "  a  clever  youngster," 

It  the  previous  meeting  without  any  place,  now  deservedly 

MHxeeds  to  all  the  honours  of  the  day.     Still  it  is   only 

fair  to  say  that  Lord  Lovell  has  improved  immensely,  and 

is  now  a  really  grand  bull,  deep  and  square,  with  fine 

quah^,  as  his  pedigree  from  Mr.  Sanday's  herd  should  go 

to  warrant.     The   Lincoln  bull  had  a  still  better  touch, 

but  he  was  by  no  means  true  in  his  frame,  and  the  second 

premium  was  accordingly  claimed  by  Mr.  Crisp  for  another 

white,  with  a  capital  back  and  great  size  and  length,  but  not 

the  bloodtike  look,  hair,  or  flesh  of  the  other.     There 

were  no  kss  than  fifteen  enter^,  nearly  all  of  which  were 

sQit,  Luly  Pigot's    manager  again  braving  the  public 

2ue  with  White  Windsor,  as  he  did  in  the  next  class  with 

Pan,  a  lot  over  which  the  judges  paused  in  some  dismay, 

thoi^  they  eventually  selected  a  young  healthy  growing 

animal  in  fair  condition  as  the  best.    This  is   Cockatoo, 

the  property  of  Mr.  Harvey,  but  bred  at  Branches,  whence 

he  was  pnrchased  at  a  very  low  figure ;  while   Messrs. 

Bad  ham  and  Ladds  were  gallant  enough  to  compliment 

her  Ladyship  herself  on  the  ^pearance  of  Pan,  to  which 

they  awarded  the  second  premium.     Having  so  recently 

spoken  to  the  merits  of  this  extraordinary  prize   animal 

when  exhibited  at  Exeter,  we  prefer  that  the  Horfolk 

Ckr^nicU   should    testify   to   his  rank    at    Yarmouth : 

'■'  What  conid  induce  the  judges  to  pass  over  Mr.  Bur- 

fQii^hes'  yearling,  and  place  the  second  card  over  Lady 

P^t*8  deformed  and  crippled  animal  ?     Never  was  there 

exhibited  a  more  lamentable  instance    of  the  damaging 

remits  of  over  forcing.  Here  was  a  bull  of  eighteen  months 

fA^  a  ma%  shell  of  what  he  should  be,  with  every  joint 

Biinhapen,  and  exhibiting  all  the  patchiness  and  hdpless- 

Bess  of  cxixesne  old  age.     Mr.  Burroughes'  bull,  on  the 

eoatrany,  was  healthy  and  vigorous,  with  beautiful  coat  and 

first-rate  quality  of  flesh,  good  along  his  loins,  back,  and 

^ine,  thmigfa  somewhat  small  and  short  and  plain  and 

^eny  about  his  shoulders." 

Thane  was  no  such  difficulty  in  placing  the  Branches 


entries  for  either  the  cow  or  heifer  in-calf  class,  in  the 
latter  of  which  Princess  of  Edward  had  a  walk -over ;  and 
in  the  former,  Pride  of  Southwick  was  almost  as  easy  a 
first  as  she  was  at  Dereham  last  year,  and  at  Exeter  last 
week,  and  as  she  promises  to  be  wherever  she  goes. 
Neither  Mr.  Crisp's  nor  Mr.  Oooch's  useful  old  cows  had 
a  chance  with  her,  for  style  and  quality ;  but  Lord  Wal- 
singham  was  a  better  second  amongst  the  yearlings, 
sending  a  deep,  wealthy  heifer  that  his  lordship  purchased 
on  the  break-up  of  the  Buahey  herd,  and  getting  next-best 
with  another,  also  of  Mr.  Maijoribanks'  breeding.  With 
Mr.  Birch,  Mr.  Gooch,  and  Mr.  Crisp  also  amongst  the 
exhibitors,  this  was  one  of  the  best  and  most  even  classes 
in  the  yard,  although  with  nothing  of  anything  like  equal 
excellence,  for  symmetry  especially,  to  Lady  Pigot's,  who 
thus  fairiy  swept  the  decks,  the  remarkable  merit  of  her 
ladyship's  females  being  only  balanced  by  the  quite  as  no- 
ticeable inferiority  of  her  male  animals.  It  is,  in  truth, 
really  lamentable  to  see  either  of  the  bulls  with  which 
they  have  opened  the  season  again  before  the  public ;  and 
the  sooner  they  are  boiled  dqwn,  the  better  for  the  credit 
of  the  herd  they  assume  to  represent. 

The  judges  generally  commended  the  class  of  polled 
bulls,  as  they  might  have  done  the  whole  cntiy  of  the 
sort  without  any  very  great  impropriety ;  and  the 
strength  of  the  Norfolks  and  Suffolks  here,  as  compared 
vrith  their  weakness  at  Dereham,  was  very  striking. 
Lord  Sondes'  two  cows  were  very  happy  fllustraMons  of  a 
breed  that  can  milk  and  feed.  With  sweet  heads  and 
wild  eyes,  clean  necks  and  deep  carcases,  they  have  a  deal 
of  character  that  is  surely  worth  cultivating ;  and  we 
back  Mr.  Badham's  suggestion  that  they  should  be  as  dis- 
tinctly recognized  at  their  own  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  shows 
as  they  are  at  the  meetings  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society 
or  the  Smithfield  Club,  where  classes  "  proper"  are  devoted 
to  their  development.  This  is,  moreover,  being  clearly 
carried  out  in  Norfolk,  where  the  level  active  bulls  are  not 
only  commendable,  or  the  cows  and  heifers  worthy  of 
their  consorts,  but  where  their  uses  are  further  pointed  by 
their  value  on  the  butcher's  block.  Certainly  one  of  the 
very  cleverest  animals  here  was  Mr.  Oliver's  (at  polled 
steer ;  of  capital  quality,  evenly  fed,  long  and  deep,  and 
well  let  down  to  his  hock,  nothing,  so  far,  but  a  certain 
Xilainness  behind  can  stay  Ms  owner  from  going-in  for  the 
Gold  Medal  at  Christmas,  when  we  shall  most  probably 
see  the  Yarmouth  steer  again.  Mr.  Carr  would  have 
winced  a  little  had  he  seen  his  shorthorn  Magnolia  selected 
as  the  best  cow  of  any  other  breed,  as  in  the  first  in- 
stance she  was ;  though,  of  course,  a  protest  was  entered, 
and  the  award  corrected  in  favour  of  Mr.  Henry  Over- 
man's useful  Durham  and  Guernsey  crosses,  the  judges 
declining  to  have  anything  to  do  with  Mr.  Sewell  Read's 
good  Welsh  cows,  which  feired  better  at  Battersea,  where 
they  were  first  and  second  I  It  is  debatable,  too,  whether 
as  a  breed  they  had  not  greater  claims  to  distinction  in  a 
breeding  show  than  any  cross-bred  animals,  however  happy 
the  nick  over  the  first  intention. 

The  honours  of  the  sheep  show  were  pretty  equally 
divided  between  Lord  Walsingham  with  the  short-wools, 
and  Mr.  Brown  of  Marham  with  the  long-wools.  The 
best  shearling  Southdown  was  in  many  respects  a  wonder- 
ful animal,  with  fine  symmetry,  and  great  size  and  sub- 
stance, but  a  bad  dark-coloured  head,  that  will  lead  him 
on  to  Hamburgh  instead  of  to  Worcestci*.  The  old  rams 
were  not  so  good,  even  the  winning  sheep  evincing  a  want 
of  quality  in  their  backs  ;  whereas  the  single  pen  of 
Merton  ewes  were  all  five  good,  and  the  three  lots  of  ewe 
lambs  so  equal  in  merit  that  it  was  only  with  some  difii- 
culty  the  judges  could  place  thein.  Lord  Sondes'  pen  of 
twenty  ewes  were  another  sorty,  sizeable  entry,  shown  in 
very  &ir  order,  and  commendable  for  breed,  mutton,  and 
wool ;  but  nothing  told  more  upon  Messrs.  Fookes  and 
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Rigden  than  Mr.  .Banr&tt's  wether  half-brecU,  by  Lincohi 
rams  oat  of  Hampshire  ewes.  In  a  good  class,  full  of 
commendations,  these  two  first  and  second  pens  were 
declared  to  be  very  good  indeed,  and  for  weight  and  size 
they  were  at  their  age  really  extraordinary.  Mr.  Henry 
Overman,  who  has  deserted  the  flock  of  his  fore-fiithers, 
was  also  in  the  ascendant  with  his  cross-bred  sheep,  neither 
Southdowns,  Leicesters,  other  long-wools,  nor  Oxfords, 
bnt  with  a  deal  of  use  abont  them,  if  not  much  distinctive 
character.  The  Leicester  sheep,  like  the  Hereford  beast, 
has  no  place  in  Norfolk ;  but  the  other  long- wools  ran  np 
to  three  very  good  classes,  in  which  Mr.  Sexton  and  Mr. 
Beale  Browne  pitted  the  Cotswold  against  the  home  breeds 
of  Messrs.  Tom  Brown  and  Hugh  Aylmer.  Bat,  as  we  have 
intimated,  the  award  went  aU  one  way,  notwithstanding 
that  the  two  classes  of  rams  were  generally  commended ; 
Mr.  Brown  having  the  additional  gratification  of 
winning  the  cup  for  the  best  long-wool  with 
a  shearling  ram — a  clever,  compact,  springy  sheep 
of  more  style  than  mere  size.  His  aged  rams, 
however,  were  grand  enough  for  anything,  and  the  best 
pen  of  ewes,  with  more  breeding  in  their  appearance,  than 
we  often  find  in  the  Norfolk  long-wools.  As  Mr.  Brown 
and  Mr.  Aylmer,  we  believe,  exchange  with  each  other,  the 
pre-eminence  of  the  two  flocks  at  Yarmonth  over  other 
sheep  from  a  distance  speaks  well  for  the  sort,  especiaUy  on 
the  authority  of  judges  who  come  respectively  from  Not- 
tinghamshire and  Lincolnshire.  These  gentlemen  extended 
their  range  of  duties  to  the  pigs,  where,  if  it  be  impossible 
to  make  even  a  breeding  pig  too  fat,  the  section  was  a 
strong  feature  in  the  show,  although  some  of  these  overdone 
animals  were  dead  or  dying  in  the  yard.  Amongst  the 
large  white  the  competition  was  confined  to  Messrs. 
Wainman  and  Crisp,  with  the  former  for  preference  ; 
Mr.  Crisp's  big  whites  being  by  no  moans  as  good  as  his 
small  blacks — one  litter  of  which  furnished  here  the  two 
best  boars,  and  another  conple  of  highly  commended  sows. 
Messrs.  Stearn  and  Sexton  had  to  wait^thoir  turn  amongst 
the  younger  pigs,  the  second  prize  sow  of  the  former  having 
been  purchased  at  Mr.  Barthropp's  sale.  Still,  Norfolk 
has  to  travel  ekewhere  for  a  pig  show,  and  there  were 
very  few  entries  mode  from  within  the  county,  and  only 
one  premium  left  in  it,  as  gained  by  the  Rev.  T.JL.  Fellowea. 
The  leopard,  it  is  said,  cannot  change  his  spots,  nor  the 
Sthiop  his  skin  \  but  there  was  a  Very  evident  effort  here 
to  rub  out  "  the  damned  spot  "  from  a  white  skin,  with 
the  yet  more  imsightly  result  of  a  sore  back.  Assuming 
that  the  pig  did  not  object,  the  experiment  was  rather  an 
amusing  instance  of  the  severe  preparation  that  a  show  ani- 
mal has  occasionally  to  undergo. 

However  much  Norfolk  may  bo  progressing  in  the 
way  of  polled  cattle  or  long-woolled  sheep,  it  is  very 
certain  that  the  district  is  still  retrograding  with  regard 
to  its  once-famous  breed  of  hocks.  After  no  end  of  riding 
and  walking  and  trotting,  the  judges  withheld  two  of 
the  premiums  for  hacks;  while,  with  the  exception  of 
Mr.  Kcndle's  stout  little  mara,  the  ponies  had  not  much 
character;  and  Robin  Hood,  the  first-prize  hack  stal- 
lion, would  seem  to  be  abont  the  only  horse  of  the  old- 
fashioned  Shales  sort  now  in  the  county.  The  brood 
mares  had  no  such  redeemable  feature  from  abont  home, 
the  famous  Yore,  a  winner  by  this  time  of  eight-and-forty 
prizes,  having  been  bought  up  in  Yorkshire  by  Mr.  Cnsp ; 
and  the  hunters,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Grout's  second- 
OTize  mare,  being  an  under-bred  common-looking  lot. 
Fortunately,  however,  the  judges  felt  justified  in  generaUy 
commending  the  class  of  thorough-bred  stallions — Young 
Joe  Lovell,  a  eolt  with  fine  shoulders  and  good  action,  that 
won  at  Dereham  last  time,  as  he  did  here  again ;  Eclairenr, 
a  very  neat,  compact  horse,  orer  whose  place  against  the 
chestnut  the  judges  divided  at  Dereham ;  the  north-coun- 
try stallion,  Mr.  Stiggins',  high  on  the  leg  and  slack  in  the 


loin ;  and  a  three-year  old,  MeA  Aconite,  by  Ambrose— 
all  four  now  located  in  the  county.  Not  so  the  prize- 
cup  cart-horse,  Mr.  Badham's  famous  Emperor,  who  beat 
the  Butiiey  Conqueror  fairly  enough,  bnt  with  nothing  be- 
hind them,  and  the  third  prize  withheld.  The  Emperors 
were  altogether  in  great  force,  as  Mr.  Mumford's  three- 
year  old,  a  very  handsome  young  horse,  with  a  rare  head 
and  neck,  but  rather  deficient  in  bone,  is  by  the  Buhner 
sire,  as  is  also  the  best  two-year-old,  showing  a  deal  of 
quality,  but  with  straightish  shoulders,  a  light  mealy  coat, 
and  a  curious  small  pony  head.  This  class  was  alto- 
gether a  strong  one;  and  the  judges,  with  but  little 
room  to  move  or  compare  the  entries,  were  a  long 
time  in  getting  to  a  decision.  The  mares  and  foals 
were  bnt  a  middling  lot,  after  taking  out  the 
two  winners,  Mr.  Crisp's  fine  fresh  young  mare, 
and  Mr.  Badham's  old  Matchett,  by  this  time  a  winner 
of  nineteen  premiums.  Mr.  Hodson's  two  are  also  ra- 
ther celebrated.  Smart  having  been  within  an  ace  of 
winning  the  cup  as  the  best  of  all  at  Bury  hist  year, 
while  she  was  backed  here  with  a  prize  foal  by  The  Pil- 
grim ;  and  the  class  further  included  a  veiy  fine  mare, 
now  the  property  of  Sir  Thomas  Beanchamp,  but  bred  by 
Mr.  Gleed,  who  did  better  with  her  than  her  new  owner 
could  at  ifarmonth.  Sir  Thomas  had  another  weighty 
three-year,  also  bred  by  Mr.  Gleed,  but  only  second-best 
to  Ruby,  a  filly  from  Mr.  Ward  of  East  Mersea,  that  has 
still  improved  on  her  last  year's  form.  The  best  two-year- 
old  filly  was  but  a  leggy,  upstanding  one,  and  Mr.  Man- 
fred Biddell's  more  compact  in  her  frame  and  with 
better  promise  of  going  on.  Playford  was  again  second 
with  a  smartish  foal  by  The  Spaniard ;  but  they  don't 
seem  to  care  about  showing  The  Pilgrim,  whoso  fame 
will  have  to  rest  with  his  stock.  Of  course  all  these 
cart-horses  were  Suffolks,  the  chcsnuts  gradually  driving 
the  old  Norfolk  bays  and  browns  before  them,  although 
Mr.  Overman  did  bring  a  grand  old  black  as  one  of  his 
prize  pair,  but  even  this  was  "  matched"  with  a  chesnut. 
Mr.  Taylor  of  Peterborough  unfortunately  forgot  to  carry 
out  the  threat  he  made  at  the  dinner  last  year,  of  sending 
a  Shire  horse  or  two  to  shame  the  Eastern  Counties  oat 
of  their  fancy  for  "  soft  ones,"  or  the  lesson  might  have 
been  an  interesting  one,  and  the  more  so  with  a  Lincoln- 
shire man  again  in  office.  This  alone  would  go  to  show 
how  ready  the  society  was  to  accept  the  challenge. 

The  dinner  at  Yarmonth  was  but  thinly  attended, 
though  the  business  of  the  evening  was  much  to  the 
point,  ably  conducted  as  it  was  by  one  of  the  very  best 
chairmen  we  ever  met.  With  manifestly  a  taste  for  his 
subject,  Sir  Willoughby  Jones  never  over-rode  his  hobby, 
but  got  through  a  toast  list  as  long  as  Lcporello's  cata- 
logue of  conquests,  without  ever  snaring  the  interest  he 
represented  to  be  shelved,  or  ite  due  discussion  to  become 
in  any  way  wearisome.  The  general  proceedings  went 
indcea  very  pleasantly,  under  the  direction  of  an  efficient 
staff  of  Stewards  and  a  good  working  Secretary  ;  not, 
though,  that  the  occasion  was  altogether  without  its  draw- 
backs. The  barrack  yard  was  terribly  cramped,  and 
utterly  inadequate  to  the  purposes  of  a  horse  show,  and 
the  catalogue  of  the  Society  is  still  the  most  abominable 
composition  of  the  kind  we  ever  consulted.  It  contains 
m  reality  no  information  whatever,  and  its  sale  at  6d. 
a  copy  is  simply  a  swindle.  We  do  hope  by  another  year 
the  committee  will  borrow  "  a  true  and  correct  card"  from 
either  Suffolk  or  Essex,  and  finune  their  own  accordingly. 


PRIZE    LIST. 

CATTLE. 
J0OOB8.—O.  D.  Badham,  Bulmcr  TjB,  Saffelk. 
W.Ladds,£Uiiigtoo,  Hnatiogdoii. 
Miorthom  BoUi^The  Boraagh  M«Mb«i' Cf  p  wd  M 
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«I£10  to  Lnd  Wd«Mhft«  (I^i  Lovril).  SMond, 
£8,  to  T.  Criip  (/Lbbot).  Tuird,  £5,  to  Mcsin.  Dnddiog 
aod  Soot  (Colooel  CommioA). 

Teufiag  SkortlKm  BiiUi.— First  priu  of  £5,  toW.  Harrty 
(CwkAtoo).    Scooad,  £S,  to  Ltdj  Pif^t  (Pm). 

Uotoo  BvUs.— fint  prissof  £10  to  J.  BloaAtH  (  Warhoio). 
Bnwd  prixo  oot  owudtd,  tten  oot  being  tbc  raqoirad 
■osbcr  of  eoapotiton. 

YmiUb*  Dtvoa  BoUt.— No  eotry. 

Polled  Bttlli. — Flrit prise  of  £10  and  lUrer  medt!  to  John 
HnuHod.  Secood,  is,  to  Sir  VV.  Jonee,  Bart.  Tho  daaa 
geaondlj  towamUil. 

TeoiJfi^  P^lod  Bolie.— Priie  ot  £3  to  J^SouUi. 

Red  PoUod  BoUa.— Tdo  Pceaiieoi'e  lilrer  cap  to  J.  Ham- 


SlKvikora  Cow,  in  eiUor  milk. — Pint  priia  of  £8  to  Ltdj 
Pigot  (  Pfido  of  Soothwiek).  Secood,  £i,  to  T.  Criap  (Maria). 
Tkscd.  £S,  to  &  Gooeh  (Julia). 

I>mB  Cove,  io  eaU  or  in  milk.— Pint  prise  of  £5  to  J. 
OvcnBaji.  Second  not  awarded,  there  not  bemg  the  roQuired 
aaeiber  of  cooipctitore.    Comiaended.— John  filonfleld. 

PolM  Cove,  io  celf  or  in  ailk. — ^Fint  prise  of  £8  tad 
■beraodol  to  Lord  Soodee.    Seeood,  £4,  to  Lord  Soadee. 

Cow*  of  say  other  breed,  in  ealf  or  in  milk. — Firet  prise 
of  £5  and  eilf er  model  to  H.  Orerouu.    Second,  £3,  to  H. 


ShorthoTB  in-calf  Heifera  not  aboTe  three  yeare  old. — First 
of  j£S  and  eilrcr  oMdal  to  Lady  Kgot  (Priaeeee  of 
Sdward).  Seooadnot  awarded,  there  not  being  the  leqatied 
aaahcrof  competitors.   - 

Tearliag  Shorthorn  Heifers. — Firit  prise  of  £4  to  Lady 
PigoC.  Second,  £2,  to  Lord  Weltioj^ham.  Commended.— 
Wyriey  Biseii,  S.  Gooeh,  and  Lord  Wabingham. 

Dofos  in-ealf  Hei/ere,  not  above  three  years  oU.— First 
pris5  of  £S  and  silver  medal  to  J.  Blomfield.  Second  not 
svardcd,  there  not  being  the  required  number  of  competitors. 
Highly  eommended. — J.  Blomfield. 

Temcling  Devon  Heifere.— Firet  priae  of  £3  to  J.  Blomfield, 
Warhnm.  Saeood  not  awarded,  there  not  being  the  reqnired 
nsmbet  of  competitora. 

Polled  lA-ealf  Uetfere  not  above  three  years  old.— First 
pr»e  of  £5  and  silver  medal  to  Lord  Sondes.  Second,  £3,  to 
Laid  8.»dea.  Highly  commended. — R.  J.  Oliver.  Com- 
memied.— R.  J.  Oliver. 

YaarliDg  polled  Heifoa.— Firet  prise  of  £3  to  Lord  Sendee. 
Seeoad,  £2,  to  Sir  W.  Jones,  Bart.  Commended.— Lord 
Saades  and  Sir  Willonghby  Jones. 

Hei/ere  of  any  other  breed,  nader  three  years  old.— First 
yiiae  of  £1  and  silver  medal  to  H.  Overman.  Second,  £2, 
to  H.  Overman. 

Fat  steers  of  any  other  breed,  above  three  yeare  old. — 
First  prise  of  £6  and  silver  medal  to  R.  J.  Oliver  (Polled). 
Seeoad,  £3.  not  awarded,  there  not  being  the  required  number 
of  eoapetitore. 

Fat  Steers  of  any  breed,  nnder  three  years  old.— No  entry 

Fat  Cows  or  Hoifsra.— Prise  of  £1  and  silver  BMdal  to  W 
T.  MoUea  (PolM). 

SU££P. 

■OUTHDOWNS. 

JiHMBfl,— H.  Fookea,  Whiteehurch,  Dorsetshire. 
W.  Bigden,  Hove,  Sussex. 

Sboariing  Southdown  Rams. — First  prize  of  £8  end 
stiver  meiiU,  to  Lord  Walsingham.  Second,  £6,  to  Lord 
Walaingham.    Third  £3,  to  Lord  Wslsingham. 

SoHtlsdowB  Rama,  of  any  age. — Firsi  prize  of  £8  and 
ulv^r  medal,  to  Lord  Walsioghaai.  Second,  £d,  to  Lord 
W^singfaam,     Third,  £3,  to  Lord  Walsingham. 

Shearltng  Sonthdown  Ewes.— First  prise,  £5  and  silver 
medal  t>  Lord  Walsingham.  Second,  not  awarded,  there 
nst  being  the  required  number  of  competitors* 

Southdown  Ewe  lAmbe.— First  prize  of  £4  and  silver 
meJal  to  Lord  Sondes.  Second,  £B,  to  G.  George.  Highly 
eoaimended,  Sir  W.  Jones,  Bart 

Soothdowtt  Wether  Lambs,  Inred  by  the  exhibitor,  from  a 
flask  of  net  leas  than  Ato  aoora  ewee,  size  and  quality  to  be 
tekea  iolo  eonaidefation^— 'First  prize  of  £d  and  silver  me- 
U  to  &  W.  Jones,  Bart.  Seeond,  not  awarded*  there  not 
^^  the  required  Danober  of  competitors. 

SeiMcnm  Sbear^stg  Ewes,  not  to  he  separated  from 


their  flock  of  Ewe  Hoggets  earlier  than  the  Isi  day  of  June, 
nor  clipped  before  that  day.— First  prize  of  £7  and  silver 
medal,  to  Iiord  Sondes.  Second  and  third,  not  awarded, 
there  not  being  the  required  number  of  competitors. 

Wether  Lambs  of  any  breed. — Firet  prize  of  £5  and 
stiver  medal,  to  J.  L  Barrait  (cross).  Second,  £3.  J.  L. 
Barrat.  Highly  commended,  J.  W.  Butler,  J.  Hammond, 
and  J.  Utting.    Commended,  J.  W.  Butler. 

Shdarling  Wethers  af  any  breed.— First  prize  and  silver 
medal,  to  Sir  W.  Jones,  Baru  Second,  £3,  to  A.  J.  Overmen. 

Kwtf9  of  any  age  or  breed,  from  a  flock  of  not  less  then 
five  score,  having  brought  up  a  Lamb  or  Lambs  to  within 
three  w«ieks  of  the  day  of  exhibition. — First  prize  of  £d 
and  silver  medil,  to  Lord  Sondt^s.    Second,  not  awarded 
there  not  being  the  required  number  of  competitors. 

Ewes,  of  any  age  or  breed,  not  heiug  Southdown  or  Lei- 
cesters,  having  brought  up  a  Lantb  or  Lsmbs.  First  prize 
of  £5  and  silver  medal  to  H.  Overman.  Second,  £4,  to 
H.  Overman. 

Shearling  Ewes  of  any  breed,  not  being  Southdown 
Leicester,  or  Long-woolled.— First  prize  of  £5  and  stiver 
medal,  to  H.  Overman.  Second,  £3,  to  H.  Overman.  Com- 
mended, fonr  half-bred  Ram  Lambs,  aa  extra  Stock,  J. 
Hammond. 

LONG-WOOLLID. 

JuDOES.^>3.  Field,  Famsfield,  Nottinghsmshire. 

R.  G.  T.  Howard,  Temple  Bmer,  Liooolnshire. 

Shearling  Leicester  or  Long-woolled  Rams.— First  prize 
of  £8  and  silver  meJal,  and  cup  as  best  long-woolled  ram,  to 
T.Brown  (Marham).  Second,  £5,  to  T.  Brown.  Third, 
£3,  to  T.  Brown.  Highly  commended,  T.  Brown.  The 
class  generally  commended. 

Leicester  or  Long-woolled  Rama  of  any  age. — First  prize 
of  £8  and  silver  medal,  to  T.  Brown.  Second,  £5,  to  T. 
Br^wn.  Third,  £3,  to  H.  Aylmer.  Highly  commended, 
Beale  Brown.    The  clsss  generally  commended. 

Sliearling  Leicester  or  Long-woolled  Ewes. — First  prize 
of  £6  and  silver  medal,  to  T.  Brown.  Second,  £3,  to  T. 
Brown. 

PIGS. 

JUDOBS.— S.  Field. 

R.  Q.  T.  Howard. 

Boars  of  large  breed.— First  prise  of  £4  to  W.  B.  Wsin- 
Diaa  (whiU).    Second,  £2,  to  T.  Crisp  (white). 

Breeding  Sows  of  large  breed.— First  prise  of  £4  to  W.  B. 
Wsinmsa  Jwhite).    Second,  £2,  to  T.  Crisp  (white). 

Boars  ot  smsll  breed. — First  prise  of  £4  and  Silver  Medal 
to  T.  Crisp  (black).  Second,  £2,  to  T.  Crisp  (black).  Chiss 
generally  highly  commended. 

Breeding  Sows  of  snail  breed.— First  prise  of  £4  and 
Silver  Medal  to  W.  B.  Wai;imaa  (white).  Seeond,  £2,  to  S. 
G.  Stearn  (black).  Highly  commended :  T.  Crisp  for  two 
sows  (black).    Class  generally  commended. 

Breeding  Sows  of  small  breed,  not  ezoeediog  nine  months 
old. — First  prise  of  £4  and  Silver  Medal  to  G.  M.  Sexton 
(black).    Second,  £2,  to  the  Rev.  T.  L.  Fe}lowes. 

Store  Pigs,  being  of  the  same  litter,  and  not  exceeding  foot 
montha  old.— Piise  of  £4  and  SUver  Medal  to  S.  G.  Stearn 
white). 

Pigs  on  the  Sow.— Prise  of  £8  to  S.  G.  Stearn  (white). 

CART  HORSES. 

JuDOss.— C»  Blomfield,  Hoekwold,  Brandon. 
Marshall  Heanly,  Croft,  linoohi. 

Cart  Stallion,  not  under  four  years  old,  having  covered  at 
leut  thirty  mares  dnnog  the  present  season. — The  Mayor  of 
Tarmonth's  Cop,  first  prise  of  £10,  and  Silver  Medal,  to 
G.  D.  Badhan  (Emperor).  Second,  £7,  to  T.  Crisp  (Con- 
queror). Third  not  awarded,  there  not  being  the  required 
number  of  competitors. 

Three  years  old  Cart  Stallion,  having  covered  at  least  fifteen 
mares  durbg  the  present  season. — First  prise  of  £8  to  M. 
Mnmford  (Xoung  Bmporor).  Seeoad,  £5,  to  £,  Cottingham 
(Talbot). 

Two  yean  old  Cart  StaUions.— First  prise  of  £6  to  M. 
Momfbrd.  Second,  £4,  to  J.  M.  Dawion  (Star).  Highly 
oonmendcd :  T.  Crisp. 
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Cirt  Marei  and  Foatt.— Firat  prise  of  £8  and  SiWcr  Medal 
to  T.  Critp  (Scott).  Seeoad,  £5,  to  G.  D.  Badham  (^tfatehett). 

Cart  Mares.— First  prize  of  £8  and  Silver  Medel  to  E.  O. 
Uod/cson  (Smart).  Second,  £5,  E.  G.  Uodgeon  (Scott).  Third, 
£3,  Sir  T.  P.  Beaaehamp,  Bart. 

Three  yean  old  Ctrc  FiUiee.— Firit  priie  of  £6  to  W.  H. 
Walker  (Rubj).     Secood,  £S,  to  Sir  T.  P.  Beaaehamp,  Bart. 

Two  yean  old  Cart  Fillie*.— First  priie  of  £5  to  Jno. 
Grout.    Sacoed.  £  3,  to  M.  Biddell. 

Cart  FoaU.— First  prise  of  £6  and  Silfer  Medal  to  E.  G. 
Hodsson.    Second,  £2,  M.  Biddell. 

Fain  of  Cart  Uoreet,  whether  mares  or  geldtop.-— Fint  priae 
of  £5  to  H.  Of ermao.    Second,  £8,  to  £.  G.  Hodgtoo. 

RIDING  HORSES. 

JuDOBS.— T.  W.  Boiling,  Tofc  Hill.  Danchurch. 
G.  Dobito,  Lydgate,  Saffolk. 

Thoroogh-bred  StaUioni,  haying  been  ased  for  breeding 

Enrposes  during  the  present  season.— >Priaa  of  £7,  to  W. 
Dunham  (Young  Joe  Lovell).    Class  generally  cimmended. 

Stallioni  for  saddle  or  harness,  hariug  eovored  at  least 
twenty  mares  during  the  present  seston.  First  prise  of  £7 
and  Silver  Medsl  to  G.  T.  Baldwin  (Robin  llood).  S?eond, 
£t,  to  the  executors  of  tha  late  W.  Wright  (Shalcf). 

Hackney  Mares  or  Geldiii|i,  abore  14  hsnda  and  not  ex- 
eeediog  15^  hands  hi/{h,and  in  the  posiestion  of  the  exhibitor 
for  six  months  prerioav  to  the  show. — First  prise  of  £10  to 
Charlei  Waters.  Second  and  third  not  awarded— no  sufficient 
merit. 

Mares  and  Geldings  for  hunting  pnrpoioi. —First  prise 
of  £S  Bad  Silver  Medal  to  R.  J.  Kendle.  Second,  £3,  to 
J.  Grout. 

Brood  Mares,  for  saddle  or  harness,  to  be  certified  to  haTC 
produced  a  living  foal  within  twelvemonths  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  day  of  exhibition.  Prise  of  £8  to  T.  Cn»p  (The 
Yore). 

Pony,  not  un'ler  12  nor  abore  14  bands  high.— *First  prize 
of  £5  to  R.  J.  Kendle.    Second,  £2,  to  E.  Ltrke. 

Highly  Commended :  J.  Gro  it,  for  brown  hackney  gelding, 
4  yesre,  in  eztn  stock. 

IMPLEMENTS. 

JuDQBS.— H.  E.  Blythe,  Barnham,  Norfolk. 
C.  Sewell  Read,  Plumstead,  Norfolk. 

Best  collection  of  Implemente  for  tbe  purpose  of  Agricul- 
ture.—First  prise  of  £10  to  Holmes  and  Sons.  Second,  £9, 
to  Garrett  and  Sou.  Third,  £d,  to  the  Trustees  of  W.  Cross- 
kill.  Fourth.  £4,  to  Woods  and  Coeksedge.  Fifth,  £2,  to 
Riches  and  Watts. 

Newly-inrented  or  improyed  implementa.— Silver  Medals  to 
Mnrtin  and  Turner,  for  improved  fixing  of  copa  to  com  drills; 
R.  Roby,  for  dooble*aetion  haymaking  machine ;  John  Sainty, 
for  impratement  in  Gardner^s  turnip-cutter  for  cutting  last 
slice;  Samuel  Warren,  for  enclosed  horse-power  gear  for  working 
chaff-eotters. 

Highly  Commended :  J.  W.  Sherman,  for  boring  mtchine ; 
C.  Burrell,  for  tight-horse  power  traction  engine ;  A.Dodman, 
for  Clayton  and  Shuttleworth'a  eombtnei  portable  thraihiog- 
machine. 

Commended;  R.  8.  Baker,  for  improvement  in  ilidiog 
brasses  of  piston  rod  in  steam  engine;  Richmond  and 
Chandler,  for  improvement  in  hand  chaff-cutter,  and 
chaff-cutters  in  general ;  Coleman  and  Son,  for  culti- 
▼aton ;  T.  C.  Darby,  for  hone  hoe ;  J,  Biker,  for  com- 
bined blowing  and  dressing  machines ;  J.  Ssiuty,  for  sheep 
fencing  and  a^eep  troughs ;  £.  R.  and  F.  Turner,  for  steam- 
engine  and  mschinery  in  general ;  Barnard,  Bishop,  and  Bar- 
narida,  for  digging  machinery  and  turnip  cotters. 

SrawABoa  OF  thb  Yards. — Mr.  Taomai  Chambers, 
Colkirk ;  Mr.  John  Fergnsson.  Wretham ;  Mr.  Samuel  K. 
Qayford,  Eaat  Wretham ;  Mr.  Henry  Overman,  Weaienham; 
Mr.  James  Ree?e,  Snettertou ;  Mr.  W.  P.  Silier,  Thetford. 


THE      DINNER 

Took  plaee  in  the  e?eoiog  at  the  Town  HslL  Sir  W.  Jonea, 
Birtf  as  Pitaident  of  the  Aaaodstioa  for  1868-1,  in  the 
chilr,  lapportsd  by  tbe  Mayor  of  Yannoatb,  Lord  Boadas 


(Lord  High  Steward  of  the  borough)  Lord  Walsinghtm, 
Mr.  A.  Hsmond.  Col.  the  Hon.  Wenmsn  Coke,  M.P.,  Sir  £• 
U.  R.  Lacon,  M.P.,  Sir  T.  W.  P.  Beauchamp,  Col.  Fitsroj, 
Ac,  Tbe  general  company  indaled  the  mijority  of  the  Judgei, 
and  the  well-known  eastern  eountios  and  Norfolk  names  of 
Hudson,  Aylmer,  Brown,  Read,  Reeve,  Overman,  EngUmd, 
Salter,  Fergusaon,  Gayford,  and  others. 

The  mtrodnetory  toasts  call  for  no  comment  at  oar  hands. 
In  gif  ing  the  health  of  the  I>>rd  Lieutenant  of  the  county, 
the  Chairman,  however,  remarked :  Lord  Leieeater  in  the 
most  spirited  manner  undertook  the  greateat  and,  perhapi,  the 
best  experiment  in  steam  caltifation  that  haa  ever  been  car- 
ried ont— certainly  in  the  county  of  Norfolk.  I  am  sure  it 
has  been  a  subject  of  very  deep  regret  (and  I  uy  it  without 
the  slightest  hesitation)  to  all  of  us  that  the  wind  and  tide 
shoald  have  exposed  the  Holksm  Marsh  Farm  to  an  innndatioi 
such  as  has  taken  place  this  winter.  That  fArm  was  a  most 
remarkable  instance  of  stesm  culture.  There  were  500  square 
acree  worked  eatirely  by  steaoi  ploughs,  steam  cultivators, 
and  other  methods  of  appljing  steim  p  >wer.  It  served  as  a 
specimen  iostaoce  of  a  steam  farm,  for  which  we  might  seek 
in  vain  elsewhere,  having  been  started  and  got  up  at  very 
great  expense.  It  is  a  great  loss  I  may  say  to  an  agricultural 
county  that  that  farm  should  have  been  submerged. 

The  Chaikman  in  giving  the  toast  of  the  evening, "  Suc- 
cess to  the  Norfolk  Agricultural  Society ,**  congratulated  the 
meeting  on  the  excellence  of  the  stock  shown  during  the  daj, 
andcontinnei :—"  I  am  speaking  in  the  presence  of  the  great 
chief  of  Southdown  breedera ;  but  I  most  remind  him  thst  on 
my  left  is  one  who  is  almost  his  equal,  and  who,  if  not  quite 
his  equal,  is  running  a  nebk-and-neck  race  witb  him.    It  is, 
therefore,  a  proud  thing  that  Norfolk,  so  far  from  the  country 
whence  thoie  sheep  were  taken,  shouU  achieve  a  pre-eminence 
eo  very  considerable.    But  one  name  occnrs  to  any  man's 
mouth  as  in  any  way  superior  to  our  Norfolk  champion.  And, 
gentlemen,  those  of  yon  who  looked  at  the  Shorlboms,  which 
we  were  told  were  not  a  Norfolk  breed  of  stock,  aai  could  not 
be  got  to  perfection  in  Norfolk — (1  remember  hearing  that  sen- 
timent from  the  mouth  of  a  judge  two  yean  a^o  at  one  of  the 
meetings)— I  would  ask  those  who  have  looked  at  and  touched 
a  certain  white  bull  with  a  square  bsck,  a  neatly  put  on  head, 
and  a  vait  number  of  very  good  points,  to  tell  me  whether  a 
fint-rate  bull  cannot  be  turned  out  of  Norfolk  ?    It  is  very 
true  that  the  bull  came  from  the  same  homestead  whence 
come  our  Sonthdown  sheep ;  all  I  can  say  te,  that  Norfolk  is 
proud  of  the  farm  whence  they  come,  and  baa  a  ri^ht  to  be 
proud  of  things  that  come  from  that  farm.    Gentlemen,  it  is 
alio  satisfactory  to  me  to  have  noticed  a  very  great  improve- 
ment in  our  indigenous  stock.    It  has  been  ratber  tbe  habit 
to  look  down  upon  our  Norfolk  polled  beasts,  though  there 
were  certain  men,  who,  through  good  report  and  through  evil 
report,  stood  by  tbe  breed ;  and  we  sre  greatly  indebted  to 
the  noble  lord  on  my  right  (Lord  Sondes),  and  I  may  add  Mr. 
Oliver  and  some  others,  for  having  kept  their  faith  in  tbe  stock, 
whicb  I  believe  is  eminently  snited  to  the)couaty-^stoek  that 
prosper  on  very  light  herbage,  and  which  yield  abandanee  of 
milk.    I  have  a  very  high  opinion  of  that  stock,  and  I  believe 
it  can  be  developed  to  somethiog  equal  to,  if  not  beyond 
a  Shorthorn,  and  very  nearly  eqnal,  if  not  quite,  to  a  Devoa« 
It  will  always  have  one  superiority  over  the  Devon  in  one 
respect,  that  the  Devon  is  a  helpleis  .bclog  for  the  pail,  while 
onr  Norfolk  polle  will  give  a  good  pailful  of  milk.     There  ara 
also  other  advantagea  connected  with  those  animals ;   their 
perfet  trsetsbility  and  quietness,  thiir  freedom   from  horns, 
and  the  manner  in  which  they  leave  your  trees  and  fences 
uniajured,  are,  I  think,  Tsry  good  points  in  th«r  favour.    X 
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tkticfim  twA  wkai  I  tho«gbt  wu  a  dMinbl«  stop  to  m- 
eoarica  tkia  bnad  of  slock  bj  offmof  a  eop  for  the  btit  boll. 
In  oScriay  that  cap  I  timitad  the  aaimli  to  be  ■aioiab  with- 
oat  cftther  alats  or  horat,  my  oljeet  being  to  prerent  oar  nilk 
from  bctog  bccd  awej  by  crotsinf  with  t  Dcroa,  or  eadea? oar- 
ifijC  to  fee  a  Devon  bick.    Mj  belief  ii  that  we   say  get  a 
Det on  beck  vithont  iapairing  the  parity  of  our  breed ;  there- 
fore I  let  myidf  a^eiatt  aojthiog  which  ihowi  erou  breeding 
in  the  stock.    I  ahall  be  very  glad  another  year — for  I  mem 
ta  cojtinae  the  eop  —to  pnt  a  farther  limitotion  u  to  any  ipott 
ef  white  upon  the  aninale ;  therefore,  tho'igh  the  priie  wti 
gifcn  to  a  apot  of  white  thie  year,  I  eaanot  eay  what  mty 
htppea  another  year.    1  am  firoily  pertaadcd  that  where  yoa 
tee  a  epot  of  white  in  oor  red  Norfolk  polled  beiitf  there  it 
had  breediaj;  loaiewhere,  and  a  tpot  of  white  tells  of  stray 
■hotthora  hlood  pat  in  osany  years  ago,  either  to  sqasre  the 
faeek,  or  for  soesething  eUe.    I  do  not  wish  to  see  the  breed 
lApnired ;  I  wish  to  see  kept  op  the  very  great  qnsliSeatioos 
vhieh  oor  breed  possesses  as  dairy  stock,  sod  I  set  nyielf  sgaiast 
saytkiag  wbtdi  showed  the  smaUsst  impurity  in  the  pedigree 
of  the  animal  that  wins  ths  cop.    With  rsspeetto  other 
matters,  I  feel  I  ooght  to  detain  yon  no  longer,  but  I  csnnot 
help  notidttg  one  or  two  snull  points,  trifling  points,  perhaps, 
ia  which  I  thiak  the  eonnty  of  Norfolk  may  improve,  if  possi- 
ble, their  agriealtnre.    It  seems  to  me  tbst  one  very  remark- 
shls  point  which  is  neglceted  in  Norfolk  is    oor  arterial 
dnioage.  The  old-fsshioned  ides  wss  that  ths  Isnd  wss  to  grow 
com,  and  the  water  and  the  wind  were  to  grind  if.    We  have 
fsend  oat  sinee  a  power  of  steam  thst  wUl  grind  all  the  com 
that  we  can  grow;  there'^ore,  I  think  we  ought  not  to  dam  np 
ear  sloggiah  stresms  to  hare  scarcely  a  ripple  on  them  until 
they  are  really  liks  a  flight  of  steps  (Cheers.)    I  may  say  that 
thottsands  of  acres  of  this  county  lie  st  the  bottom  of  oar 
Wcoeom  valley,  oor  Nsr  valley,  end  other  Tslleys.    And  let 
me  point  oat  this  to  yoa,  that  where  nature  hu  giren  water  a 
flow,  that  flow  is  the  eaose  of  the  bottom  or  bed  of  the  rirer  in' 
which  it  takes  plaer,  being  kept  pretty  nesrly  st  a  eoostent 
level.    The  imparities  which  come  in  our  drains  every  yesr 
and  decaying  vegetotion,  are  carried  down  by  the  stream.   Bat 
when  the  atrcam  is  dammed  np  that  ia  not  the  ease.    The 
nsalt  of  ceataries  of  damming  up  in  msny  reaches  of  onr 
Weaaem  river  is,  that  the  bed  of  the  river  is  above  the  land  on 
cither  tide;  the  river  raae  oa  a  raised  eoorse.    Bntthis 
qncstian  may  seem  out  of  place  here  now  (No,  no),  but  I  am 
■are  yoa  will  fled  it  out  sossehow  or  other,  for  when  onr 
inatased  consumption  of  anieuil  food  has  ssat  it  up  to 
pneaa  a   little  h^her  than  they   are   now,  yon  will  flnd 
it  win   never   be  tolented,  that   the   water  which   ought 
to  diain  the  river  beda,   which  ought  to   drain   the  land, 
ihwild  be   made   ths  meaos   of  grinding  com.    In  theee 
deye  of  etaam  power  the  thing  is  an  absardity,  and  must  be 
leoedied.    It  is  as  absurd  as  to  compel  a  man  who  buys  SO 
of  land  to  buy  with  it  a  chest  full  of  title  deeds,  and  to 
ipd  him  to  spend  £300  or  £400  to  htve  them  examined, 
te  eee  whether  the  lend  is  the  property  of  the  man  who  sold 
it  to  him.    Both  these  questions— the  flooded  vslleys,  and 
the  ehokad'ap  drains  in  the  slightly  nndalsting  ground  which 
(oee  down  into  the  valleys,  and  the  diffleulty  there  is  of  dia- 
P'wiag  or  haying  a  small  psrcsl  of  land— will  hsvo  to  be  re- 
medied sooner  or  later,  and  I  am  certein  that  the  beet  cnre  for 
them  ia  the  high  price  of  mutton.    There  is  only  one  other 


point  for  me  to  allode  to,  in  which  I  think  the  Norfolk  agri« 
cnlton  might  improve  itself,  that  is,  in  tho  management  of 
onr  fences.  Gentlemen,  onr  flelds  are  beaatifally  tilled  ;  and 
it  u  impoesiblo  for  any  one  to  ton  from  tearing  in  a  distant 
part  of  Sagland  not  to  be  atrnck  with  the  cultivation  of  this 
county.  I  believe  it  ia  not  altogether  owing  to  any  remark- 
able aptitude  in  oorsslvei.  I  believe  we  aro  blessed  with  a 
remarksbly  handy,  useful,  active  set  of  labourers.  I  believe, 
besides,  that  our  friable  soil  sllows  the  implements  to  work 
much  better  than  in  a  soil  which  is  at  one  time  mortar  and  at 
another  bricks.  I  believe  the  implement  hss  s  fsir  chance  in 
Norfolk,  when  it  has  not  dsewhsre.  To  these  two  things  pat 
together,  and  to  the  fact  that  our  horses  can  get  upon  the 
lend  st  all  tlimcs,  I  believe  the  admirable  cultivation  of  our 
fielda  is  due.  But  it  is  impossible  not  to  travel  abont  England 
and  not  be  straek,  on  coming  back  to  Norfolk,  with  the 
auperior  cultivation  of  Norfolk  Adds.  Those  flelds  are 
besntiful  pietoree,  and  I  should  like  to  see  them  encased  in  a 
frame  worthy  of  them,  instesd  of  a  frame  composed  of  a 
miztare  of  a  bit  of  live  fence  and  a  bit  of  dead  stuff,  abont 
four  fast  high,  not  quite  perpendicular,  and  with  a  bottom 
taken  out  of  a  mndt-heap,  aad  overshadowed  by  aome  aah 
trees  worth  flve  shillings  each.  (Laughter  and  cheers.)  I 
eenfees,  that  to  my  mind,  the  Norfolk  fences  an  not  worthy 
to  surround  the  Norfolk  fields.  I  leave  it  to  you,  who  under- 
stand thcae  things  far  better  than  I  do,  to  aay  how  a  better 
hedge  is  to  be  put  round  the  flelds.  I  thiak  it  a  eonsummstion 
greatly  to  be  desired,  if  that  can  be  applied,  and  if  our  flelds 
can  be  endosed  in  a  frame  that  is  worthy  of  them.  Qeatle- 
men,  I  must  add  the  one  word  which  I  always  do—"  Build 
more  labourers*  cottagee.**  That  is  the  last  word  I  alwaya 
utter.  I  believe  that  one  half  of  the  crime  and  miaery  in  the 
county  arises  from  the  overcrowding  of  what  ia  called  the 
home  parish — ('  Hear,  hear,'  and  eheers)«-that  is,  the  parish 
which  containa  the  labour  of  a  number  of  fielda  and  a  number 
of  farms,  moat  fertile  and  most  admirably  cultivated.  It  ia 
that  parish  which  coatains  the  labour  which  auppliee  our 
sessions  aad  assises.  Geatleaieu,  build  eotteges  near  your 
farm  houses ;  or,  I  would  say,  let  eottagee  spring  up  near  your 
farm  hooaes,  and  I  believe  we  ahall  aee  a  very  great  improve- 
meat  in  all  theae  things. 

Mr.  BiODiN,  in  rstuming  thanks  for  the  judges,  eaid  :  **  I 
think  Lord  Walsingham's  shearling  was  neerly  the  best  sheep  I 
ever  eaw  him  ahow.  He  will,  however,  excuse  me  if  1  say  it 
has  a  fault  which  will  stood  very  much  in  his  way  if  it  goca 
into  eompany ;  but  tekiog  it  altogether,  that  sheep  has  some 
extraordinary  pointo.  I  fully  admit,  with  roferenoe  to  the 
crose-bied  sheep,  that  some  of  the  lambe  wen  the  best  I  have 
ever  seen  in  Norfolk.  Bnt  when  gentlemen  talk  about  getting 
these  loog-woolled  sheep,  they  seem  to  bm  to  forget  how  much 
they  eat  I  happened  to  hear  a  shepherd  to-day  say  that 
twenty-six  lambs  had  one  cwt.  of  oilcake  per  day.  I  should 
like  to  ask  a  geatlemaa  how  much  they  cost.  My  sheep 
never  see  a  bit  of  cake  from  oae  year's  end  to  another.  They 
live  upon  the  South  Downs,  have  the  south-west  winds,  and 
have  no  shelter  whatever.  I  am  not  going  to  aay  thsy  are 
the  beet  for  Norfolk,  bot  I  can  get  mon  money  for  nine  stone 
of  Southdown  mutton  than  you  can  get  for  ten  stone  of  sny 
other  sort.  I  have  no  wish  to  praise  my  own  breed,  but  I 
am  qnito  sun  that  In  the  eonnty  of  Suisex  the  Southdowna 
will  maintain  their  nputation.* 
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AGRICULTURE    AND    MANUFACTURES; 


In  oar  former  article  on  thii  inbjeot  we  ittted  thtt,  in  the  pro- 
freeiof  Britiih  indaitry,  the  trading  end  mannfaetnring  popula- 
tion had  largely  inereaied  their  nnmben  in  proportion  to  the  agri- 
eoltoral,  and  endeayoured  to  explain  the  oanae  of  the  ditparitj. 
We  alao  pointed  ont  that,  vhile  mannfaetoree  may  be  regarded 
■a  the  eupentructnre  of  the  aocial  edifice,  agricaltnre  mnit 
ever  remain  ite  foundation.  In  pnrtning  and  illuttrating  the 
general  argomcnt,  we  directed  attention  to  that  law  of  eqni- 
poiie  which  eetabliihei  proportionate  relatione  between  raw 
materiali  and  the  Tariona  fabrioa  into  which  it  can  be  con- 
Terted,  ahowiog  that  the  former  proceeded  from  the  plough, 
while  the  latter  waa  the  creation  of  the  loom  or  of  the  iteam- 
•ngine.  Now  it  ia  in  thit  priority  of  production  that  the 
auperior  olaima  of  agricaltura  become  oonipicoonsly  manifeat 
to  our  rcfleetiye  faenlticf,  for  the  farmer  muat  take  the 
initiative  in  all  induitrial  combinationi ;  to  ihia  law  there  ii 
not  a  ainglc  eioeption.  Of  aU  eommoditiee  earth  ia  the  pro- 
lific mother,  either  on  ita  rarfaee  or  in  ita  interion  We  may 
admire  the  marrela  of  maaufaotarea—their  ntilitjf  their 
beauty,  their  abnndanoe,  their  diYenilyi  but  however  coa- 
niag  the  band  of  the  artifioer,  however  carioue  hia  workman- 
ahip,  however  commeodable  hia  ingeuaity,  let  ne  sot  forget 
that  the  nltiamte  capital  on  whieh  he  labonra  ia  the  geaerooi^ 
the  opulent,  the  indeetructible  earth.  That  if,  in  the  laet 
aaalytii,  the  only  trae  meaeure  of  eomaeroe,  of  (Xporta,  of 
iMrcantUe  naviea,  of  the  finrge  and  the  factory,  of  the  baak 
and  the  railway*  Let  the  earth  refaae  her  taw  maler ial^  the 
doom  of  trade  and  maonraeturee  la  aealed.  Thie,  however*  ie 
little  thought  of  by  the  world  at  large,  aad  Ongagee  too  little 
of  the  eolieitade  of  atateemaaabip.  We  appreciate  at  their 
proper  vaine  all  the  advantagea  of  estemal  eommerat,  but  we 
are  not  iaaenaible  to  ita  precarioua  chaiaeter.  The  teachhige 
of  hiatory  are  too  etrengly  preeent  to  our  nemovy  to  hi 
Blighted.  We  know  what  Venice  waa,  and  know  what  Veniee 
Ii.  The  great  repnblica  of  Italy,  Genoa  and  Plea,  hate  <dnk 
into  eomparatiTo  ineigaificanoa.  The  Hanaeatic  dtiee  tri  bnt 
the  ahadowB  of  ftrmer  greatneea,  and  the  once 
narta  of  Flaaden  have  dwindled  into  relative  n 
Into  the  eaniea  of  tbeae  antatioaa  wa  are  not  at  preeeat  ealled 
ta  inquire}  it  ia  aaffldent  to  refhr  to  the  fint,  in  aa  argument 
which  tvma  On  tlie  ootttraat  between  the  atability  of  agrienl* 
tare  and  the  pnoanoaaacn  of  manafaetaiee*  Land,  it  ia 
troa,  oaay  deeliao  in  monied  value,  meaanred  ia  ponndi,  ehil^ 
linga,  and  penee.  It  wHl  riee  when  popolooe  towni  of  induetry 
In  ite  immediate  neighbourhood  fnrniah  a  market  for  ita 
pfodnee,  and  it  will  retrogmde  na  thoao  towna  beeome  thinly 
inhabited;  but  it  wtU  never  be  deaerted  ao  long  aa  it  tetaiae 
anon^  fertility  to  grow  food,  unleie  taiatioD  rendoit  the 
plough  unprodoetivo  to  the  eoltivntor. 

The  onlj  enre  aign  of  a  healthy  atate  of  aoelety  la  whore  the 
variona  forma  of  indaatry  are  ao  nieely  batanoed  in  relitioo  to 
•aeh  otimr,  that  eaeb  eaa  diapoae  of  ite  produole  by  a  common 
ateadard  meaanre  of  femunentivo  prlee.  If  eltber  faila  to  ro- 
eeive  thia  equitable  reward,  aymptoma  of  deeay  ita  nanifeiC 
to  a  diieemiog  eye.  What  remunerative  price  may  be,  ia  a 
monied  deaomination,  dependa  on  variona  eircumitancea ;  but 
it  ia  equally  due  to  all  produeera.  To  talk  of  buying  dieap 
and  telling  dear,  except  in  rare  exceptional  eiiea,  ia  aheer 
foUy,  for  it  could  never  be  auatainod  aa  a  general  rule  of  trade. 
If  Hood  it  cheap  oi  dear,  goodi  nuat  be  cheap  or  dear,  in 


every  eatimate  of  the  home  trade,  where  one  portion  of  a  com- 
mnniiy  exchange  the  reanlta  of  thmr  labour  againatthe  reiulta 
of  the  labour  of  aaother  portion  of  the  aame  oommnnity.  Bnt 
thia  mode  of  exohango  of  conrte  ceaiea  when  one  portion  of 
the  oommunity  aeeka  ita  wealth  from  fbreign  trade.  It  ia  in 
thie  manner  that  eonflieting  intereata,  cither  real  or  apparent, 
mag  ariie— not,  indeed,  necaanrily  or  abaolutelj ;  bnt  luch 
may  bo  the  intraaion  of  modifyiag  cireunataneee,  that  the 
ooatingeney  ia  poeaible. 

Let  Ui,  then,  take  the  caae  of  variona  aectiona  of  a  oommu- 
nity living  under  the  aame  government,  and  of  eourae  obe- 
dient to  one  uniform  legislation,  bnt  prominently  divided,  in 
an  indnatrial  aenie,  Into  agriculturitta  and  manufieturers.  Tjet 
nt  farther  auppoie  that  the  former  are  not  ezportera  of  corn, 
while  the  latter  are  exportera  of  gooda.  Now  the  proper 
market  for  the  exportera  of  gooda  ta  a  purely  agricultural  com- 
munity, not  yet  advanced  to  a  manufacturing  condition. 
Here,  then,  indeed,  the  exportera  of  gooda  may  aell  them  dear, 
and  buy  agricoUural  produce  cheap ;  but  aa  the  exportera  of 
the  gooda  could  not  themaelvea  consume  the  agricultural  pro- 
duce which  they  had  received  in  exchange,  they  mutt  tfld  a 
market  for  it  in  some  other  eommunity  than  that  ia  whieh 
they  aold  their  goods,  for  there,  by  the  hypotheais,  it  ia  not 
wanted.  They  acek  that  market  in  their  own  country,  and 
the  produce  thus  imported  is  equivalent  to  an  addition  to  the 
cultivated  area  of  their  own  country.  By  adding  what  ia 
grown  abroad  to  what  is  grown  at  home,  the  cardinal  rnle  of 
commerce,  that  quantity  governa  price,  comea  into  play,  and 
leia  money  ia  given  for  prodooe  than  before  the  importation  of 
the  foreign  article,  and  this  ia  monied  cheapneas. 

If  #«  ittbjeet  thia  operation  to  a  aeircblng  analyait,  this 
lower  (Met  of  production  may  be  traced  to  two  elemente  ^rst, 
an  inferior  atandard  of  living  or  dietary ;  and,  ieeondlf ,  a 
mora  moderate  acalo  of  taxation.  Hm  lower  dietary  la  aeeom- 
panied  by  a  lower  rate  of  wagei,  while  the  lower  taxation 
anoWB  the  grower  iu  the  forOlgo  oonntry  fo  be  aatlilled  with  a 
lower  rate  of  profit  That  oardfoal  rule  of  eommeree,  which 
teaehea  that  quantity  governa  priea,  will  alwaya  lower  the 
tariff  of  a  market,  whatever  the  coat  of  prodocAon  may  be,  for 
the  law  of  8up|»ly  and  demand  arts  Imperiously  j  but  in  the 
ease  now  Immediately  before  na,  it  it  to  be  observed  that  the 
foreign  portion  of  the  tnpply  It  aold  for  remunerative  price, 
while  the  native  portion  of  the  anpply  may  adf  reallee  that 
advantage:  thia  most  depend  on  the  extent  of  the  fill  met- 
tared  in  the  coat  of  prodoetloo.  If  the  price  ittfl  obtained 
covers  the  tax,  and  upholds  the  former  rate  of  wages  and 
profits,  the  native  producer  It  not  injured,  althougli  the  foreign 
producer  it  highly  benefited,  and  the  great  body  of  eonaumera 
have  bread  more  cheaply  than  they  wonid  have  had  without 
the  foreign  competition.  On  aneb  an  hypothesis  prosperity  la 
difTuied  equally  among  all  clasaet,  beeattm  In  all  directions  (he 
principle  of  remunerative  price  becomes  a  reality;  themanu- 
fietnrer  aeenret  a  good  foreign  market  for  hia  exporia,  while 
hia  enatomers  obtain  a  good  market  for  their  agrieuUnral  pro- 
duce ;  at  the  same  time,  the  home  grower  is  enabled  to  pay 
hit  tax  with  eaacb  and  the  dietary  or  general  atandard  of  living 
ia  not  reduced  to  the  labourer.  All  the  variona  groups  of  in' 
dustry  enjoy  remuneratiye  price,  end  thna  would  be  eatablished 
I  that  law  of  definite  propoction  by  which  oqoal  valaea  an 
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fiv  aqial  itlhm,     Im  mA  •  itato  of  tUagi, 
■•d  ■■mfHlnM  m  Ib  hcnBOBj. 
ttn  telnet,  whkk  tbtory  ■daifM  nd  tiai  ftli 
I?    Qntii  the  eoBtmy.   So  te  fnm  iny 
ef  xtltttoB  adrtiag  bthraai  tlia  diflnnt 
pMpt  of  indortry,  «o  uo  eoutMUy  witoeiiiiiff  tkt  most 

wd  not  safirtqiMntly  tko  noit  dotdlj 
tho  tndiof  daiMi  it  is  qoite  oooubob 
mhmr  owfc  ItgtiHo  —  ^  fottowag  i  **  Did  yo«  ovnr  kaoir 
tatMoiiBBtr?  It  Iw  aot  yi >iitWill]r a oooifinf  gnno- 
ysf  DoM  bo  Mt  #MSfi  eoapWo  of  loir  pgkmr'  U 
totolQit  tbi  oplrit  of  Aflto  Tolgorinni,  Inr 
00  oMM  ni  tto  flMtorjp'f  too  worniOQM* 
aid  te  Aop;  ood  rii  orito  fima  ooo  eommon  etoto— tho 
Tifhtum  of  fho  Uw  of  doddto  pioportioii,  tho  trao  polor  tttr 
flf  dl  hMMot  tfodfl ;  for  thit  Uw  ii  the  dprenioa  of  romuBO- 
a6m  fpeo    the  sole  isflootifo  to  hboor. 

IM  w  itoto  tho  oigoanof  in  owothw  fsni,    Thif  eooatiy, 
it  b  MflBMod*— vhtthor  rifhily  or  wroo^j  opo  an  Mt 

inifod  at  tho  aHuriamai  of 

AadflBHid  of  Vho  popriatioa*  Wnhoat  ANOi||o  lai|Niilatioa, 
ftr  yooyli  ooaid  «ot  ho  fcd,  l<r  fiiim  woaM  tiae  to  a  hniao 
flrtfe ;  thcB«  of  ouiifWy  Biaiwiftwgtttioi  wold  ho  oaorakooily  oo&* 
traatod,  if,  mdoed»  they  did  not  wholly  eeate.  8nch  a  lou 
te  Batifln  eoold  aot  roitaio,  without  tbe  laoit  fearfal  im- 
yoftriahiaaat  |  heoco  it  bccomea  both  poUtio  aod  hnmaDe  to 
laeava  aad  oren  to  eaconnga  foreign  oora,  aad  if  tbii  em  ho 
dfloa,  vUhoat  iitfnwing  te  hoiao  grower  of  that  ectla  of  lo- 
■nii^lfa  prfaa  to  which  ho  iaootitlod,te  ptohton  woidd 
baaehod.  Birt  lat  n ho  diiiiUo  and pforfia.  What  oomU- 
rtbataaalaf  Cliaily  tha  ooet  of yodoctioo. 
dUter  fai  aoy  aoate  or  degree  f^omttiat  faieamd 
hyte  IMIgtt  coapetftar?  Cteafly  ft  dooe.or  at  katt  H 
Biy,  far  the  bona  gfowor  Oiay  ha^e  to  tottahi  a  heavier  taza- 
tiea^  aad  may  have  been  hahiloated  to  a  raperlor  dietary ;  if 
Qmt  he  hia  poeitiosy  turely  ha  does  aot  coippete  oo  equal 
and  hart  thea  arieee  botweca  the  agrienltaritt  and  te 
that  doviatioa  fiom  te  aaaUa  to  whieh  wo  have 
nfinod*   ▲  diToigMoa  from  teoommoBOoatial  pout  of  te 


two  mteroili  neiag  np,  and  what  biTOon  te  hmm  damniflaa 
te  ploagh:  too  bitiodnetion  of  foiaign  oom dimiaiahee te 
ooot  of  prodoetion  to  te  moaolhetaor,  while  h  depiivoe  te 
home  ogiiooltaiiN.  of  remanerativa  prieo.  In  thb  maaaer 
theeo  two  groapa  Of  indnitoy  eomo  into  ooafliet,  aad  the  ibet 
tea  itated  ii  not  to  he  denied  bv  any  oao  who  nepeete  troth, 
howoftr  it  may  woaad  h»  pi^adioea. 

Let  Boae  soppoee  fbr  a  moaMnt  tet,  under  thii  mode  of 
preeentiBg  or  treatbg  te  argnmeat,  there  lote  aay  eo? ert 
naaiog  to  a  prohibitory  eyitem.  Wo  have  no  deeiro  for  a 
of  ttoee  nabappy  dayt,  when  te  noepority  of  te 
«M  meaaiod  hj  tho  advenity  of  the  loom,  or  rtvenoly 
the  impevorlihmant  of  te  fimnor  Btimolated  te  expoite 
of  te  anaatetaior.  No  donbt  the  awmfiMstaran  have 
benaited  in  loeent  yeita,  fer  te  proof  ia  in  te  hugely 
iacreaeed  exporta.  teagh  theeo  have  baea  iaflaeneaa  to  a 
BMieh  larger  eztoat  tea  ii  ackaowledgod  by  te  dieeovory  of 
the  Kold  minei  of  California  aad  Aottralia;  hut  egrienltan 
dieplaye  no  aneb  proportionate  aagmeotaUon  in  produce,  while 
prieee  have  deelfaked.  Thui,  in  te  lut  pnbliihed  retume  of 
imperial  averagee  of  eon,  where  the  priee  wu  S9i.  7d.  fn 
Mareh,  1 862,  tey  are  in  1868  ae  low  at  46e.  6d.  If  we  took 
lo  tho  Bhie  Book  Beporte  of  tho  Britieb  Cooeale  io  fMgn 
eoaatriOB,  we  have  oonehuivo  Oirideaoe  of  the  tetonea  deahoMt 
by  ail  agrieoltnral  aathmi  to  enter  onr  grain  niaibcti«  for  a 
low  prioa  to  oar  own  farmen  ie  a  renraaerativa  prioe  to  foreign 
groweri.  Henoe  we*  read  in  te  Cooeular  Reporta  of  te 
energy  displayed,  eipecially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
aerthem  ports  of  Europe,  to  conneot  the  fields  with  the  har- 
bours by  ndlwsTs,  and  deepen  the  cTisnoels  of  rivers  sad 
eansis  eoodoetiag  to  the  sea.  Prom  sueh  efTorle  it  is  plain 
that  te  eardiaal  mio  of  oummeroe  qutntfty  governs  price- 
will  firom  yasr  to  year  taeeive  a  more  vigorooi  demonstntlOD, 
and  therefore  that  the  imperial  avetagoe  will  lat^er  decline 


We  have  endeavamad  to  aricne  this  qneitfcm  hnpvtltfly 
end  witent  bioi.  In  the  wise  dispoMatieaa  of  Frovidaaee^  H 
is  eqiutably  ordained  that  ao  indaetrisl  iotaraet  teU  perma- 
nently flonrieh  at  the  expense  of  its  neighbour,  and  the  oriee 
of  poverty  will  alarm  te  feasts  of  opulence.  Tbe  law  of 
dcfiaite  proportion  is  a  perpetusi  wsmiog  to  selffdiness,  and 
exborts  us  to  rectify  tha  balance  wherever  it  is  disturbed.  No 
donbt  an  irregttlaiitiei  are  susceptive  of  adjustment,  fbr  to 
maintain  tbe  eontrtry  would  be  to  deny  the  posslbifity  of  Jut- 
tiee  enfoniag  its  porpoee  j  hot  bow  tbe  harmony  between 
agiienHfo  ad  mennfaetaiOB  mnw  bo  nmintained  ie  a  very 
different  pioblem  Ikom  that  which  tnoea  their  diaoord  to  He 


i*^M. 


THE  AGRICULTURAL   MEETING  AT  LILLE,  DEPARTMENT  DU   NORD. 


The  mmting  of  te  Agrieidtuinl  Sodety  of  te  north 
flf  Framce  waa  iield  tJ^ia  year  at  Lillot  with  some 
mnmsB.  The  ■mefaanea  and  implmnents  began  to  come 
in  OB  Saturday  te  6th,  and  on  Thursday  morninii^  the  1 1th 
af  Jnno  te  eapianade  waa  opened  to  te  public.  The 
Bniaisda  wen  not  adnutted  until  te  latter  day,  and  the  jnry 
at  onee  eommenoed  their  inapection  for  the  porposo  of 
awarding  tfae  priaes.  The  nnmber  of  stocks  <k  all  lands 
catend  amounted  to  75d,  thai  of  agricnltoral  machines 
and  inipinmcnta  to  805,  and  te  catalogue  of  agricultural 
prodaota  contniaed  291  apedmens.  An  intemational 
acrianknml  exhibitioB  was  annexed  by  the  authorities 
to  te  Regfomal,  comprising  171  lots  of  animals  of  all 
kxaday  808  maehinea  and  infJements,  end  98  specimens  of 
«^altnra]  products.  To  these  must  fhrther  be  added  te 
sepazate  exhibition  of  hvrsaSk  amounting  to  276.  There 
were,  terefor?,  collected  njKm  te  esplanade  1,119  lota  of 
sBioials  1,103  machines  and  implements^  and  398  speoi- 
oieas  of  agrienltwal  prodoote. 

The  txul  of  te  ateam  ploughs  eommenoed  on  the 
Thanday  morning;  and  waa  continued  in  the  afUmoon, 
when  the  public  were  admitted  to  the  gnraad* 

All  te  machinea  and  implements  worked  b^  steam  were 


placed  in  the  galleries,  in  front  of  which  were  those  of 
tillage,  such  as  ploughs  and  harrows.  A  great  improve- 
ment was  observahlo  in  te  construction  of  these,  as  well 
as  of  other  Implcnients ;  and  advances  have  been  made  to 
do  aw^  with,  or  to  lessen  the  amount  of,  hand  labour, 
either  by  new  implements  or  te  improvement  of  those  in 
use.  Bv  teside  of  the  '^  ehxant  English  locomotiveengines" 
were  placed  tese  of  the  £m  of  Devoir,  now  Albaret  and 
Co. ;  those  of  M.  Bebi^re,  of  Lille ;  and,  specially,  te 
beet-root  rasp  of  M.  Psrinaux,  of  Moromme. 

Saturday  waa  te  grand  day,  on  which  a  splendid  com- 
pany attended ;  but  whilst  many  of  te  machines — te 
steam  engine  of  M.  Boyer  for  instance — and  tho  animals 
generally  excited  their  admiration,  te  show  of  horses  was 
iudlspntahly  that  which  attracted  te  most  profound  atten- 
tion as  the  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  exhibition. 
The  meeting  was  only  open  to  te  BugUth  so  far  aa  imple- 
ments were  concerned;  our  manu&cturers,  howevori  not 
speaking  very  highly  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  proeeedingt. 
Premiums  were,  in  foot,  awarded  on  the  shortest  and  most 
unsaUifaetory  of  inala,  and  hence  a  publication  of  the 
prize  list  would  serve  no  useful  purpose. 
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THE  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE;. 


LONDON    WOOL    SALES. 


An  attempt  is  being  made  to  induce  the  British  farmers 
and  wool-growers  to  submit  their  wool  to  public  competi- 
tion at  periodical  sales  in  Ix)ndon ;  and  although  com- 
menced under  good  auspices,  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
old  customs  and  local  connexions  can  so  far  be  broken 
through  as  to  bring  the  practice  into  general  adoption. 
That  the  plan  would  be  attended  with  many  advantages, 
there  can  be  no  question,  looking  at  the  large  attendance 
of  home  and  foreign  buyers  at  the  existing  metropolitan 
and  Liverpool  colonial  wool  sales.  But  probably  it  will 
be  opposed  by  the  provincial  agents  and  collectors,  who 
buy  for  the  &ctories. 

There  are  now  about  1,700  woollen  factories  in 
the  kingdom,  of  which  1,460  are  in  England  and 
Wales,  190  in  Scotland,  and  40  in  Irekind.  To  these 
must  be  added  682  worsted  factories ;  and  these  figures 
show  an  increase  of  nearly  220  in  the  number  of  Victories 
in  the  last  ten  years,  and  of  20,000  in  the  number  of 
persons  employed.  The  consumption  of  wool  in  these  fiic- 
tories  has  enormously  increased.  Whether  the  local  wool 
fairs  answer  all  the  purposes  required,  we  cannot  say ;  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  many  farmers  lose  much  by  the 
want  of  proper  competition  at  a  public  sale,  where  there  is 
a  large  attendance  of  bona  fide  purchasers,  and  the  manufiu;- 
turers  of  Bradford,  Leeds,  and  Lancashire  get  the  benefit 
of  those  wools  cheaper. 

The  periodical  public  sales  of  colonial  wool,  which  now 
occupy  so  impoitant  a  position  among  the  commercial 
occurrences  of  the  British  capital,  date  their  origin  only 
so  ktely  as  the  year  1817.  The  prices  at  that  time  and 
for  some  subsequent  period  were  only  firom  2d.  to  3d.  per 
pound ;  and  it  was  not  until  twelve  or  fourteen  years 
afterwards  that  any  important  advance  took  place  in  the 
value  of  this  commodity.  The  fine  quality  of  the  Aus- 
tralian wool  soon  after  began  to  attract  notice,  and  in 
1835  and  1836  to  draw  the  attention  even  of  foreign 
manufacturers.  From  very  small  beginnings  the  extent 
of  the  periodical  auction  sales  graduidly  increased.  An 
unpreccMlented  number  of  750  bales  was  announced  for  one 
series  of  sales  in  1825,  and  for  some  years  afterwards  400 
bales  was  considered  to  form  a  very  extensive  sale.  But  in 
July,  1835,  874  bales  were  brought  forward,  realizing  for 
the  better  qualities  the  considerable  rates  of  2s.  6d.  to  3s. 
6d.  per  lb. ;  and  at  the  sales  of  the  same  monthin  1844,  there 
were  exposed  no  less  than  81,358  bales.  Large  as  these 
quantities  were  then  thought,  they  are  quite  thrown  in  the 
snade  by  the  public  auction  sales  in  London  of  the  pre- 
sent day,  when  from  60,000  to  100,000  bales  are  sold  in 
one  series  extending  over  a  month.  The  early  London 
wool  sales  were  held  at  Garraway's  nntil  1843,  when 
they  were  transferred  to  the  HaU  of  Commerce,  Thread- 
needle-street  (now  the  offices  of  the  Bank  of  London). 

In  the  last  ten  years  the  increase  in  the  supply  of  home- 
grown and  colonial  wools  at  the  command  of  the  English 
manufacturers  has  amounted  to  fuUy  seventy-five  per  cent. 
This  greater  abundance  of  the  raw  matenal  has  not  re- 
duced its  value,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  price  of  those 
sorts  required  for  the  fabrics  suitable  to  the  present  habits 
of  the  people  of  the  mother-country  and  for  foreign  mar- 
kets has  advanced  materially;  the  general  consumption 
of  woollen  goods  increasing  still  more  rapidly  than  the 
shecnp  to  supply  the  additional  fleeces.  While  in  1852  the 
total  import  of  foreign  wool  was  but  93 f  million  pounds, 
in  1862  it  had  risen  to  170  million  pounds,  besides  20 
million  pounds  of  woollen  rags  torn  up  to  be  used  again. 
About  48  million  pounds  of  this  foreign  wool  was  re- 
exported last  year. 


The  value  of  the  British-grown  wool  and  the  woollen 
manufactures,  of  all  kinds  exported  last  year,  exceeded 
23^  millions  sterling  or  more  than  double  the  exports  of 
four  or  five  years  ago;    and  the  home-consumption  of 
woollen  goods  has  also  proportionately  advanced  in  conse- 
quence of  the  deficiency  of  cotton.    The  nature  of  the 
fiibrics,  it  is  true,  have  somewhat^varied.    Thus»  broad- 
cloth has  given  way  to  tweed  and  other  cheaper  cloths 
not  felted;   while  the  lighter  stuf&  for  women's  use  are 
made  from  the  finest  Australian  combing  wools,  the  long 
lustre  wools  of  England,  and  the  wool  of  the  alpaca.    We 
may  fairly  reckon  the  home  clip  of  wool  at  200  million 
pounds,  and  probably  a  large  portion  of  this  within  rea- 
sonable carriage  distance  might  be  brought  to  London  for 
sale,  seeing  that  it  is  stated  that  the  extra  charges  on  sale  and 
transport  within  100  miles  of  London  will  not  exceed  a 
half-penny  per  pound.    The  London  wool-brokers  have 
already  done  much  to  promote  the  business  chancter  and 
extent  of  the  colonial  and  foreign  wool  sales,  which  have 
now  a  high  continental  reputation,  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  their  exertions  and  their  business  connections  should 
not  be  extended  to  the  English  counties. 

It  is  ur^  that  the  phin  of  public  sale  is  found  highly 
beneficial  m  the  Colonial  ports,  as  well  as  at  Gksgow^, 
Leith,  Harwich,  &c. ;  and  tnerefore  it  would  be  attended 
with  equally  good  results,  as  far  aa  regards  English  wool 
brought  to  London.     If  foreign  wool,  to  the  value  of  two 
millions  sterling  ayear,  draws  a  large  amount  of  purchasers — 
averaging  three  to  fonr  hundred  buyers — ^not  only  from 
our  manufacturing  districts  in  Yorkshire,  Scothmd,  and 
the  West  of  Enghind,  but  also  from  France,  Germany, 
Belgium,  and  other  parts  of  the  Continent,  a  great  centnd 
market  in  London  for  British  wool  would  prove  equally 
attractive,  and  draw  customers  from  abroad  as  well  as  at 
home.    A  better  opportunity  would  certainly  be  afforded 
to   all  for  selection  to  suit  their  special  requirements, 
and  the  fiill  market  value  would  certainly  be  obtained. 
Some  of  the  objectionable  practices  which  it  is  intended 
to  supersede  have  been  thus  set  forth  in  our  columns  : — 

"  Under  the  present  system  a  market  price  for  the  wool 
of  various  counties,   and  different  breeds,  is  generally 
arrived  at  through  the  medium  of  fairs  held  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  and  the  opening  prices  of  the  clip  at 
these  fiiirs  arc  the  basis  upon  which  agents  or  collectors 
subsequently  work.     In  order  to  prevent  that  full  and 
fair  competition  which  every  other  produce  of  such  nni* 
versal  consumption  should,  and  does  command,  many  of 
the  agents  or  collectors  agree  amongst  themselves  not  to 
compete  or  interfere  with  each  other  in  certain  districts. 
The  result  is  obvious : — the  prices  for  certain  breeds  or 
flocks  being  established,  the  collector  or  agent  offers  to  take 
the  farmer's  clips  at  these  prices.     Any  farmer   in   his 
district  who  may  have  taken  special  care  to  improve  his 
breed,  or  get  up  the  wool  better  than  his  neighbours, 
should  expect  to  reap  an  adequate  advantage;  but  it  is  not 
often  so.     The  agents  or  collectors  gain  the  benefit  ^^hich 
should  reward  and  encourage  the  more  enterprising  aud 
intelligent  farmer  who  has  given  special  attention  to  the 
improvement  of  his  flock." 

Although  the  public  sales  of  British  wool  in  Ix>ndoii 
may  not  attain  to  the  magnitude  of  those  of  foreign  and 
colonial  wool ;  yet,  within  a  certain  radius,  it  may  ana^i^ver 
the  purpose  of  the  fisrmer  to  transmit  his  wool  to  the 
metropolis  for  competition  among  the  consmners  ni\«l 
dealers,  who  are  fiiUy  able  to  appreciate  the  intrinsic  value 
of  the  several  lots. 


THE  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 


STEAM    CULTURE    MECHANICS. 


We  hxve  now  to  eszamine  the  rope  from  the  grooyed 
dram  and  winding  drmn  to  the  implement,  in  order  to 
ascertatn  how  force   is  applied  to  oreroome  the  resist- 
uee  of  the  latter   in  loosening  and  turning  up  the  soil. 
Is  the  caae   of  the  giDoved'drnm  and  clip>dnun  system 
&at  is  only  one  rope,  one  end  of  which  is  yoked  to  one 
ead  of  tike  implement,  and  after  passing  round  the  clip 
dnm  or  seriea  of  grooved  drams,  and  round  the  anchor 
poQey  at  the  opposite  headland,  the  other  end  of  the 
rope  is  yoked  to  the  other  end  of  the  implement,  one  or 
two  small  dmms  being  used  for  taking  up  the  slack,  so  as 
to  make  H  aofficiently  tight,  and  also    to  shorten  or 
ksgthen  it  when  the  hea^Uands  are  not  parallel  to  each 
ofiber.    In  the  caae  of  the  winding  drums,  there  aretwo, 
three,  or  four  ropes,  according  to  the  number  of  dmms 
sad  implemeats  in  the  system  and  mode  of  laying  down 
the  taene.      Thus  Hea&coat,  with  his  engine  halfway 
ktween  the  two  headlands,  used  three  ropes,  when  hu 
^nncipal  carriage  was  only  fiamiahed  with  two  drums — one 
on  eadb  side  ;  one  end  of  the  first  rope  bdng  fixed  to  the 
band  of  its  dram,  and  the  other  to  the  front  of  the  im- 
plement on  that  side.  The  second  rope  in  the  same  manner 
woald  have  one  end  fixed  to  the  barrel  of  the  opposite 
Inm,  and  the  other  end  to  the  front  of  its  implement. 
Theat  two  ropes  are  hauling  ropes  for  working  the  imple- 
mseU  in  action,  and  only  extend  from  the  engine  to  the 
laxiikiy  carnages— one  on  each  side.    The  one  end  of 
tike  third  rope  is  yoked  to  tiie  opposite  end  of  the  first  im- 
pkoient ;  then  the  other  end  is  passed  round  the  pulley  of 
t&e  aodior  on  that  side,  and  taken  either  round  Ulc  field 
(7  across  it  below  the  engine,  and  after  being  passed 
rmmd  the  polley  of  the  anchor  on  the  opposite  headland, 
is  yoked  to  the  other  end  of  the  second  implement  to  that 
to  which  the  second  rope  is  yoked.    This  rope  (the  third) 
is  dtber  for  hauling  the  Implemoit  when  inaction,  or  only 
vkea  derated  shore  ground.     In  the  former  case  it  re- 
gains to  be  a  stronger  rope  than  either  of  the  first  two  ; 
bat  in  the  latter  case  an  old  rope  or  a  much  lighter  one 
asy  be   used.     When  four  drums  are  used,  two  on  each 
ade  of  the  engine,  then  four  ropes  are  required  to  work 
the  two  implements,  two  on  each  side.    The  first  two 
mpes  are  yoked  as  above,  one  on  each  side,  to  the  two 
iapJanents ;  but  the  third  rope  being  now  divided  into  two, 
tbos  makes  four ;  the  one  end  of  the  third  rope  being 
Foked  to  the   opposite  end  of  the  first  implement  to  that 
viikh   the  first  rope  is  yoked,  and  its  other  end,  after 
passing  round  the  anchor  polley,  being  brought  up  to  the 
canine,  and  fixed  to  the  barrel  of  the  second  drum  on  that 
s^.     The  fi>nrth  rope  is  yoked  to  the  second  implement 
3ad  fourth  drum  in  a  siinilar  manner  to  what  the  third 
TCft  is  yoked  to  the  first  implement  and  second  drum,  one 
ead  bdng  joked  to  the  im^ement,  and  the  other,   after 
pSdaxog  ronnd  the  second  anchor  pulley,  being  brought  up  to 
tk(  engine  as  above,  and  fixed  to  the  barrel  of  its  drum. 
The  durd  and  fourth  ropes  are  used  either  for  hauling  the 
B&plements  when  ploug^ng  or  not  ploughing,  and  require 
t«  be  heavier  or  lighter  than  the  fint  and  second,  accord- 
m^  as  the  case  may  be.     But  when  the  engine  is  placed 
ipQQ  the  headland,  and  uses  two  drums  in  actuating  one 
.a]^£m<3it  on  the  indirect  system  of  haulage,  then  there 
*^  be  bat  two  ropes,  one  to  each  drum ;   the  one  end  of 
tW  first  bong  fixed  to  the  barrel  of  the  first  drum,  and  the 
<icha  ytAtd.  to  the  implement ;  the  one  end  of  the  second 
n^  being  next  joked  to  the  opposite  end  of  the  imple- 
iKBt;  the  other  end,    after   passing  round  the  anchor 


pulley,  is  brought  up  to  the  engine,  and  fixed  to  the 
bairel  of  the  second  drum.  Under  Osborn's  system,  of 
two  engines  placed  on  opposite  headlands,  each  having  two 
drums,  and  the  four  drums  hauling  two  implements  be- 
tween them,  four  ropes  were  used.  In  this  case  the  ropes 
pass  directly  from  the  drums  to  the  ends  of  the  imple- 
ments next  them  ;  so  that  their  position  and  mode  of 
yoking  require  no  description. 

The  length  of  rope  used  under  the  different  systems  is 
as  various  as  its  position.  When  working  two  one-way 
ploughs,  as  M*Rae's  implement,  the  length  of  rope  under 
the  direct-traction  system  of  Osbom  is  with  one-way 
ploughs  just  three  times  the  length  of  the  land,  two  of 
the  four  ropes  being  only  half  the  length.  Under  M'Rae's 
system  and  also  that  of  the  clip-drum,  about  one-third 
less  rope  is  required,  but  only  half  the  quantity  of  work 
is  done ;  so  that  under  the  question  of  comparative  merit 
Osbom  requires  a  much  less  quantity  of  rope,  and  when 
we  take  into  consideration  the  conclusion  formerly  arrived 
at,  that  with  proper  reding  apparatus  and  large  drums  the 
tear  and  wear  upon  the  rope  and  expenditure  of  power 
under  thia  system  are  less  uian  under  any  of  the  others, 
we  have  said  enough  to  turn  attention  to  the  peculiar 
merits  of  Osbom's  system.  With  two  drums  when  it 
does  not  pass  round  ^e  field,  the  length  of  rope  required 
under  Heathcoat's  system  is  twice  and  a-half  the  length 
of  the  land,  there  being  always  a  half-length  of  coiled  rope. 
But  with  four  drums  the  length  of  rope  is  three  times  that 
of  the  field,  two  half-lengths  being  coiled. 

The  rectilinear  position  of  the  rope  under  Osbom's 
system,  it  will  thus  be  seen,  is  the  most  fovourable  for 
communicating  and  applying  power  to  actuate  the  imple- 
ment. In  other  words,  in  hauling  the  implement  the 
rope  acts  with  greater  advantage  both  aa  to  the  economy 
of  power  and  tear  and  wear  than  it  does  under  any  of  the 
other  systems.  This  arises  (1),  from  the  shortness  both 
of  the  hauling  and  slack  rope ;  (2),  from  neither  having 
to  pass  round  an  anchor-pulley ;  and  (8),  from  the  fewer 
rope-porters  required,  including  under  each  of  these  three 
heads  the  practical  consequences  that  belong  to  it. 

1.  With  the  length  of  the  rope  its  weight  increases,  so 
that  the  shortness  under  this  or  any  other  system,  what- 
ever the  advocates  of  the  round-about  plan  may  say  to  the 
contrary,  is  of  the  highest  practical  importance  to  per- 
manent success.  It  was  the  weight  and  friction  of  the 
chains  used  by  M'Bae  and  the  other  early  pioneers  that 
was  experienced  the  great  drawback,  and  not  anything 
mechanically  defective  in  the  implement.  Had  our  West 
India  colonists  of  Demerara  been  in  possession  of  steel- 
wire  ropes,  steam-culture  would  have  been  one  of  the  great 
realities  of  Guiana  up  to  the  present  time ;  for  the  intelligent 
planters  of  that  colony  would  have  been  going  a-head,  im- 
proving their  implements  and  tackle  as  experience  unveiled 
new  appliances  m  advance,  but  the  heavy  chain  so  barred 
the  door  of  progress  as  to  prevent  discovery ;  and  if  we 
at  the  present  time  had  only  been  in  possession  of  the 
chain,  the  most  successful  implement  now  in  the  field 
would  have  been  a  complete  fulure.  Now,  as  every  link 
added  to  the  length  of  the  chain  was  found  by  experience 
to  exhaust  motive-power,  leaviag  less  and  less  to  haul  the 
implement,  just  so  is  it  with  the  wire-rope ;  for  every  inch 
added  to  its  length  exhausts  force,  thus  leaving  less  to 
actuate  the  steam-plough  or  other  cultivator,  "niere  is  a 
limit  to  the  distance  over  which  a  wire-rope  can  carry  a 
given  force  so  as  to  haul  the  steam-plough,  and  the  length 
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ia  much  less  than  is  generally  credited.  Those  who  tell 
OB  the  contrary,  may  with  as  much  truth  tell  us  also  that 
a  big  winding-drum  may  be  started  at  Birmingham  to 
actuate  all  the  steam-ploughs  in  the  united  kingdoms; 
which  is  doubtless  a  very  nice  theory,  but  nbout  fts  ridicu- 
lous a  practice  as  can  well  be  imagined. 

2.  Again,  the  weight  of  the  rope  is  not  the  only  thing 
that  diminishes  motive-power :  its  rigidity  and  elastici^ 
that  have  to  be  overcome  in  passing  over  anchor-pull^, 
and  tlie  changing  of  the  force  from  one  line  of  direction 
to  another,  which  always  take  place  when  it  has  thus  to 
pass  round  andior-pull^s,  still  nirther  decrease  it,  thereby 
waving  less  power  available  to  haul  the  implement.  It  ii 
oommon  in  scientific  works  to  suppose  bands  and  ropes 
perfectly  flexible,  and  a  very  general  notion  also  prevaUs 
that  the  whole  of  a  force  can  be  passed  round  a  pulley ; 
but  tiie  first  is  only  an  bvpothesis  purposely  advanced  for 
tiie  sake  of  argument,  while  the  second  is  a  popular  error. 
The  fkcts  of  the  case,  as  illustrated  by  experiment,  are 
simply  diese ;  The  less  the  diameter  of  the  pulley  the 
the  greater  amount  of  force  consumed  in  overcoming  the 
rigiSty,  &c.,  of  the  rope ;  and  the  farther  the  rope  is 
turned  from  the  first  line  of  direction  to  a  second  or  third, 
the  greater  the  loss  of  power,  and  the  less  the  amoxmt  that 
is  Im  available  for  overcoming  the  resistance  of  the  imple- 
ment in  Roughing  land, 

8.  Power  is  also  lost  in  passing  the  rope  over  a  rope» 
porter.  The  loss  in  this  respect  may^less  than  it  other* 
wise  would  be  were  the  rope  hauled  over  the  ground 
withont  porten,  But  tha  truth  of  this  does  not  in  the 
slightest  degree  militate  against  the  sooAdaess  of  the 
previous  oondosion  as  to  the  loss  of  forces  aod  on  level 
laad  more  force  may  be  spent  in  the  hauling  of  the  slack 
rope  behind  the  implement  thsa  in  hauling  the  tight  one 
in  front.  This  arises  from  the  slack  rope  beuig  ths  loBlcest, 
and  oonseqoently  the  heaviest*  from  its  beading  more  be- 
tween the  rQpe"porters,aad  fr^m  the  foroe  passingoverthem 
at  a  more  aente  angle  t  hence  the  greater  wasta  of  power, 
as  already  shown.  Again,  when  Imds  are  divided  in  the 
middle,  or  on  Osbom's  one-way  plough  system,  or  when 
working  scarifiers,  or  on  Heatheoat's  plan,  the  snr&ce 
traversed  hy  each  implemeDt  will,  for  vie  most  part,  ba 
more  in  a  pUna  than  tha  whole  length  of  the  field,  so  that 
th«ra  will  be  less  loss  of  power  in  passing  over  oonvex 
sorftees,  when  tha  land  is  thus  divided  into  two  kogths, 
than  when  the  implement  travenas  tha  whole-length  of 
the  fiahi  fipom  headland  to  headland. 

Tht  position  of  the  rope  is  thus  very  different  from  that 
of  the  traces  of  teams  under  horse-culture,  and,  conse- 
qnently,  the  '*  line  of  draught,"  as  it  is  popularly  but 
erroneously  called,  when  the  team  is  hauling  me  traces,  as 
seen  on  one  side,  may  indicate  a  line  or  plane  from  the 
shoulder  to  the  copse  of  the  plough ;  but  in  hauling  round 
an  anchor-pulley,  nnder  steam,  the  traces  are  moving  one 
way,  and  tne  implement  directly  the  opposite.  No  doubt, 
aeoording  to  physical  laws,  when  motion  is  given  to  a  rope 
eterj  inch  or  it  has  a  tendency  to  move  in  a  line ;  bnt  in 
the  case  before  us,  and  indeed  in  aU  cases,  adverse  forces 
interpose,  such  as  gravitation,  the  resistance  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, and  other  opposing  bodies.  Under  horse-culture, 
it  was  shown  that  tne  ground  under  the  feat  of  the  horses, 
under  the  heel  and  wheels  of  the  plough,  and  before  the 
point  of  the  share,  and  also  the  shoulders  of  the  teams,  the 
oraught-plns  of  the  copse  and  whippletrees,  were  so  many 
ftdcra,  each  fulcrum  being  subject  to  adverse  forces  act- 
ing antagonistically  through  the  instrumentalitv  of  the 
numerous  levers  comprised  in  the  system.  And  just  so  is 
it  in  the  ease  of  steam ;  for  the  ground  under  the  engine 
and  winding-drums,  under  the  rope-porters  and  anchors, 
is,  in  every  example,  a  ftdcrum  to  the  several  members  of 
the  motive  power  (the  feet  of  the  steam-horse,  if  we  may 


so  speak),  as  is  the  ground  under  the  feet  of  the  team. 
Again,  the  ground  under  the  heels  of  the  ploughs,  before 
the  shares,  and  under  the  carriage- wheeLs,  form  together 
another  system  of  leverage  and  fnlcrage ;  but  to  this  wc 
shall  return  more  fiiUy  under  "  implements." 

It  was  also  ^own,  under  horse  culture,  that  the  lines  of 
draught  formed  vertical  and  horizontal  angles  with  the 
lines  of  resistanee,  or,  practiaally  speaking,  the  bottom  of 
the  ^ough  tanow,  the  whole  fonnmg  «  sjiiUm  ofanpiUr 
forest t  as  it  may  not  inaptly  be  termed.  Under  steam  we 
have  a  similar  v^stem  of  angular  forces  exemplified ;  bnt 
the  ahouiier  of  the  steam-horse  does  not  preserve  the 
same  degree  of  parallrilsm  to  the  Una  of  resistanoe  as  the 
shoulders  of  the  team,  nor  tha  same  miform  distance  from 
the  share  or  iengtii  of  traces,  while,  generaliv  peaking, 
the  steam-horse  pulls  at  a  lower  or  leM  Tertical  angle  than 
does  his  rival. 

It  was  further  shown  that  the  four  lines  of  draught 
proeeodinff  downwards  from  the  four  shovlders  of  a  pair  of 
horses  yoked  abreast,  and  four  forces  thereby  transmitted, 
were  balanced  on  a  common  ftdemm,  viz.,  the  draught- 
pin  of  the  yoke  or  large  whippletree,  by  means  of  the 
whippletrees,  before  it  was  i^qilied  to  the  implement.  Bat 
the  steam^horse  has  bat  one  shoulder,  with  whidi  he  hauls 
by  meane  of  a  single  rope  three  <Nr  four  ploughs  \  so  that 
we  have  a  different  theory,  and  as  different  a  practice  to 
investigate :  for  there  are  now  four  lines  of  resistances, 
and  but  only  one  line  of  traction,  whereas  in  the  other  we 
had  four  lines  of  traction  and  only  one  line  of  resistance, 
the  latter  not  bong  in  a  line  with  any  of  the  four  former, 
but  having  two  on  each  side.    With  the  horses  all  in  the 
Airrow^  or  on  the  unploughed  land,  tSie  line  of  resistuMX 
was  on  tha  left  hand  or  right  hand,  or  "  nearside"  or  "  off 
side,"  of  the  horses,  as  the  case  may  be.    With  a  steam 
plough  having  two  sets  of  fonrfiirrows  each,  there  will  be 
two  lines  of  resistance  on  the  fttrrow  side  of  the  line  of 
traction,  and  two  lines  of  resistanee  on  its  land  side ;  so 
that  the  point  to  which  tha  rt^  is  yoked  forms  a  fulcrum 
over  which  the  four  resisting  forces  are  balanced,  being 
just  the  reverse  of  the  former — the  horse  case.     In  prac- 
tice, however,  the  rope  does  not  thus  move  or  haul  always 
with  the  two  lines  of  resistanee  on  each  side,  for  it  may 
oceasionally  be  seen  wholly  on  one  side  of  the  implement, 
and  sometimes  as  far  on  the  other ;  hence  the  resultant 
forces  arising  from  steering.    Hence  also  the  application 
of  the  old  maxim,  "  a  good-going  steamAvant  makes  an 
easy-held  ^^^om-plough"  ;  for  npon  the  proper  steering 
or  driving  of  the  rope,  so  as  to  make  it  haul  evenly  Snd 
uniformly  in  a  verti(»l  pkne,  thereby  preserving  the  points 
of  resistance  in    equilibrium,  will    depend    the    action 
of    the    steam-plough    and    quality    of    work    done. 
As  it  is  with  the  horizontal  angles  of  draught  that  aflbct 
the  breadth  of  the  furrow,  so  is  it  with  the  vertical  angles 
that  less  or  more  interfere  with  their  depth ;  but  in  the 
ease  of  steam,  the  latter  is  more  difficult  to  control,  owing 
to  the  length  of  the  traces  (the  rope),  the  mid*ilating  snr- 
ftiee  of  the  ground,  and  the  rope  portera  that  nuse  the 
rope,  eaeh  rope-porter  pulley  forming,  as  it  were  for  the 
time  being,  tne  shoulder  of  the  steam  horse.     Thus,  in 
passing  over  a  convex  surface,  the  rope  frequently  touches 
the  ground ;  whereas,  in  crossing  a  valley  or  passing  over 
a  concave  surface,  it  rises  often  higher  than  the  head. 
Even  on  level  ground,  or  a  plane  sloping  sniface,  the  rope, 
when  a  rope  porter,  is  taken  out  of  the  way  of  the  imple- 
ment, falls  lower,  pulling  at  a  less  angle,  and  as  the  iii^pl^^' 
ment  nears  the  next  rope-porter  the  angle  increases.    This 
decrease  and  increase  of  the  vertical  angle  of  drauprht, 
under  steam  culture,  is  thus  veiy  different  troxa  what  it  is 
under  horse  culture,  and,  therefore,  suitable  provision  re- 
quires to  be  made  for  it  in  the  construction  of  the  steam 
plough,  as  will  be  shown  iu  our  examinatk>n  of  its  details 
of  mechanism. 
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^W  ^^  »«*Kae  of  tlk«  mMmv  fcnse  it  eoman- 
mJ  i2l.  4T"  ^P*  **  ^«"1<wg  «  Bteun  plonrii.    Com- 
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MB,,  I'    .       ■  ■   "*  •**^***c™k*«  mre  many,    it  is  no  ex- 

W^touytlimt  tHe    TO^as  of  rteai  in  the  Add  at 

«|Wtttdayu  entirely  owing  to  the  meriU  of  the  tteel 

r!3L-  ?*T^^^  ■"  DiaMiig  andnsing  steam  ploughs 

^  coMtnaed  to    acknowledge  tlie  truth  of  this ;  bnt 

^ttjy  tacitly    do    mo.    tHey  are  at  the  same  time  not 

1^  theinre  Topc  credit  for  that  pccoKar  merit  due  to 

^ffltHeprogresa    of  steam    culture,  as  has  alrndT  heen 

^#«w.  Ott  the  contrary,  tl&ey  are  placing  under  a  bushel 

^^^fflttOttMsl  ci^ma,  apparently  for  the  purpose  of  con- 

^fiy  \Ji«  meriU  of  some    of  the  first  steam  ploughs  rc- 

ow  to  ^nctice,    as,  for   example,  M'Baes,  in  order  to 

nappe >>dieve  tbat  tKeir  own  steam  ploughs  now  in 

^Q^n  possess  a  luglier  decree  of  merit  m  the  march  of 

pwgrea  tnaa  they  do  in  point  of  reality.    As  a  matter  of 

■ffiK&ctaruig    and    conunercial   policy  on  the  part  of 

■sBopoUsts,  TUTentors,   and   proprietors  of  patents,  this 

■If  be  inf^enioas  ;  Init  in  mechanical  science  it  is  highly 

RprdMnaiUe,  and  nerer   fsila  of  nltimatdy  heing  over- 

tskea  and.  pablidy  pnnislied  by  the  retribntiye  hand  of 

^Qstiee,  thaa  proTiiig  tlie  aoxm&ess  of  the  M  precept — 

*  Rtmtaiff  U  ike  heH  poiiey*' 

We  lia^e   now    arrived    at   not  the  least  interesting 

finnoa  of  our  subject,  viz.,  the  Stxam  Plough.  Opinion 

haa  \an%  Awea  divided  as  to  the  principle  of  mechanism 

boBl  adsgted  for  tbe  steaia  horse,  some  advocating  rotary 

inaDa,  under  tbe  convictiou  that  a  greater  subdiTision  of 

1ibe  sod  ongbt  iuunediaieLy  to  be  effected  than  upon  the 

«Ui  plan  <^  tbe  ploogb ;    others,  that  the  reciprocating 

sedoa    of   tbe  spade  is  that  which  promises  tne  most 

fiarfts^fid  mode  of  cultivation ;  while  a  third  have  main- 

tabted  tbat  the  old  plan  of  the  pbugh,  with  all  its  short- 

eovdngs,  is  preCeraUe  to  either.    Into  the  comparatire 

Merits  of  tbe  three  ayatems  onr  present  limits  will  not 

aDow  OS  to  enter :  anffice  it  to  say,  that  np  to  this  date 

espeneooe  has  pronounced  her  award  in  &vour  of  the 

b ;  and,  therefore,  we  propose  confining  our  obser?a- 

slmoat  exclusively  to  this  implement  in  this  series. 

Steam  ploughs  may  he  dirided  into  two  classes — (1), 
ouly  adapted  for  ridge  ploughing;  and  (3),  those  con- 
ed fior  one-way  ploughing,  t.  #.,  for  laying  the  furrow 
all  in  one  direction,  thus  leering  the  ploughed  land 
vitboat  open  furrows  or  ridges. 

Of  tbe  former  of  these  two  classes  little  now  requires 
to  be  said,  aa  the  thorough  drainage  of  land  has  rendered 
the  latter  preferable.  But  when  steam  ploughing  was 
iirrt  proposed,  and  indeed  nn  to  a  very  recent  period, 
rid|ce  ploo^bing  was  essentially  necessary  to  effect  the 
soiree  drainage  of  a  large  area  of  land ;  so  that  steam 
piooglka  had  to  he  constructed  for  this  kind  of  work.  To 
otezjoob  this  fiKst  in  onr  notice  would  be  doing  sn  act  of 
i^lBstiee  to  several  of  onr  most  talented  pioneers  who 

Brit  the  contrary  at  onr  hands. 

Of  ridge  steam  ploughs,  ibr  ploughing  land  lying  in 

Igea^  and  for  drilling  for  turnips,  we  may  mention  those 
€f  JIC^  Pratt,  patented  in  1810  (No.  8,809) ;  CampbeU 
sad  White,  patented  in  1839  and  1840  (the  former  No. 
8,iaS  and  the  latter  No  8.517 ;)  Clarke,  Freeman,  and 
Varfey,  lg46  (No.  11,077);  and  Osbom,  1846  (No. 
11,304).  Into  their  mechanical  details  it  would  be  a 
waste  of  time  and  space  to  go.  As  old  patents,  those  of 
^^asj^iell  and  White  possess  the  most  merit  and  attention 
of  iaventors. 

One-way  steam  ploughs  have  been  constructed  on  two 
^aas — (1),  the  two  sets  of  ploughs  being  pkced  heel  to 
bed :  and  (2),  the  two  sets  placed  share  to  share.  The 
latter  onlv  merit  a  detailed  notice.  To  the  former  we 
ftbaU  mmv  tefcr,  as  in  the  case  of  ridge  ploughs. 


Of  patented  steam  ploughs,  the  two  sets  placed  hM 
hed,  those  of  Major  Pratt  and  Osbom  aoove,  maj 
mentioned,  and  more  recently  Lacy  in  1858.  Of  t! 
reduced  to  practice  not  under  patent,  the  example  of  ] 
Willoughby  de  Eresby  merits  tne  most  favourable  no 
The  cmef  difflcultv  experienced  is  the  position  of 
forrow- wheel  of  the  carriage;  but  into  details  of 
kind  we  shall  not  enter,  as  the  system  has  been  su 
seded,  at  least  for  the  present. 

One-wav  steam  pbughing,  as  now  practised  by  tl 
using  Fowler's  steam  plough,  has  many  things  to  rec 
mend  it ;  and  the  first  implement  of  this  kind  on  oui 
of  patents  is  McRae's,  mentioned  in  prerious  artii 
It  was  successfully  reduced  to  practice  in  Scotland,  b 
constructed  on  a  plan  differing  m  several  parts  from  1 
ii  represented  in  the  drawing  accompanyinr  his  sped 
tiou  (No.  8,329,  A.D.  1839),  and  was  shipped  to  Demei 
But  nrerious  to  this,  various  propositions  were  enunci 
for  ploughing  land  ou  this  plan  by  agriculturists,  engin< 
and  others ;  and  of  these  one  was  patented  by  a 
Pinkus  (a.d.  1839,  No.  8,207),  resembling  in  some  pc 
that  of  McRae's.  The  latter,  consequently,  in  the 
duction  of  his  proposition  to  practice,  had  to  avoid 
infringement  of  the  former's  patent,  and  it  will  there 
be  necessary  to  notice  the  peculiar  claims  of  Pinl 
implement,  so  as  to  be  able  to  solve  the  interesting 
blem  as  to  who  is  reaUy  "  the  father  of  the  steam  plou| 
and  also  to  establish  a  no  less  important  question  a 
what  is  public  property  in  the  steam  ploughs  now  at  v 
in  our  helds,  and  for  which  farmers  are  cdled  upon  to 
long  prices. 

Mr.  Pinkus  had  two  patents — ^the  above  that  preoi 
McBae's,  and  another  in  1840  (No.  8,644).  In  na 
case  does  he  lay  any  claim  to  novelty  in  the  construe 
of  his  ploughs.  Indeed,  between  1831,  when  the  G 
mittee  of  the  House  of  Commons  gave  to  the  public 
memorable  report  in  favour  of  steam-locomotion  on  0 
mon  roads,  and  1840,  steam-pbnghs  actuated  as  prop 
by  Pinkus  was  the  common  conversation  of  hund 
of  intelligent  £srmers,  whenever  they  met.  In 
"(Quarterly  Journal  of  Agriculture,"  vols,  v.,  vi., 
vii.,  the  subject  will  be  found  discussed  in  a  serie 
able  articles,  including  a  full  aeconnt  of  Heathooat's 
oeriment  of  steam-ploughing  at  Red  Moss,  Burtoi 
Moors  (vol.  vii.,  p.  227).  In  vol.  v.,  p.  480,  referen< 
made  to  a  Mr.  Thomas  Gibbs,  who  had  a  model  ( 
"travelling  steam-plough,"  and  also  a  rope  systen 
hauling,  or,  as  it  is  there  called,  of  "  towing"  stcam-ploi 
between  two  engines,  one  on  each  headland.  But,  b 
ever  interesting  a  detailed  account  of  such  would  be, 
limits  will  not  permit  us  to  go  £euthcr  into  the  his 
of  the  steam-plough  and  the  rights  of  the  public. 

Pinkus,  in  the  specifications  and  dravrings  of  both 
patents,  merely  gives  a  popular  outline  of  whatMcRa 
anybody  else  may  do,  without  infringing  existing  pate 
In  other  words,  the  mechanism  of  £s  ploughs  and  n 
of  yoking  two  sets  below  a  carriage-frame  borne  on  : 
wheels,  one  set  for  ploughing  one  way,  and  the  other 
opposite,  were  then  public  property,  and  hence  cannot : 
be  claimed  by  grasping  and  monopolising  patentees,  s 
to  prevent  o&ers  improving  such  mechanism  and  mi 
of  yoking,  thereby  going  a^head  and  leaviqg  them  bel 
in  the  march  of  progress. 

In  both  drawings  only  a  part  of  the  implemen* 
shown,  while  that  portion  is  not  drawn  to  a  scale,  so  1 
they  are  not  only  mechanically  defective,  but  wanting 
detail ;  consequently,  one  requires  to  be  acquainted  1 
the  progress  of  things  at  the  period,  to  understand 
drawings  of  cither  patent. 

The  object  of  the  patentee  (Pinkus)  evidently  app 
to  be  the  illustration  of  variety,  the  two  sets  in  the  Sx 


so 
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ing  of  the  first  patent  being  meclmnically  unlike  each 
other;  while  both  differ  widely  in  mechanical  construction 
firom  the  two  sets  of  ploughs  shown  in  his  patent  of 
1840.  In  the  former,  from  reference  being  made  to  the 
handles  of  plough  No.  4,  it  is  manifest  that  each  plough 
had  an  indiyidual  action,  and  was  held  by  its  own  plough- 
man. On  reaching  the  headland  the  copse  of  the  plough 
IB  screwed  up  to  the  frame  hj  the  attendant  on  the  car- 
riage, so  that  the  plough  would  heel  out,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  common  plough.  The  three  ploughmen  would  then 
fix  up  their  ploughs  to  the  framing  behind,  as  shown  in 
the  drawing ;  then  go  to  the  opposite  end  of  the  carriage, 
and  let  down  each  his  respectiye  plough  for  the  reverse 
movement.  Now,  this,  at  the  time,  was  a  very  common 
proposition.  In  the  second  patent,  again,  each  set  of 
ploughs  is  rigidly  fixed  to  a  diagonal  bar,  the  four  ploughs 
in  each  having  a  common  beam.  This  is  neither  more 
nor  less  th^  a  four-furrow  "  Somerville-plough, "  as 
they  were  then  called,  with  a  common  beam  under  the 
carriage  so  as  to  expedite  the  screwing-up  of  the  copse,  to 
take  them  out  of  tiie  ground  and  let  them  into  it  with 
equal  despatch.  This  was  also  a  very  general  proposition 
between  1880  and  1840,  but  objected  to  as  involving  a 
sacrifice  of  mechanical  principle,  and  what  is  worse,  the 
subjecting  the  fiirmer  to  bard  work  at  each  headland. 

This  highly  objectionable  feature  of  rigidly  fixing  the 
ploughs,  either  in  a  frame  or  on  a  diagonal  beam,  so  as  to 
enter  together  at  the  one  headland,  and  to  be  taken  out  in 
a  similar  manner  when  they  reach  the  opposite,  on  the 
SomerviUe  plan,  merits  a  special  notice,  as  it  is  now  being 
generally  adopted.  Practical  agriculturists  have,  from  the 
first  experiment  of  the  Somerville  plough,  condemned  it 
without  ceremony,  owing  to  the  bad  work  it  makes  at  the 
headland — ^the  loss  being  much  greater  than  the  saving  of 
manual  labour  counterbalanced.  In  horse-culture  this 
objection  to  the  Somerville  plough  is  unanswerable,  and 
under  steam-culture  a  different  conclusion  cannot  be 
arrived  at,  either  practically  or  scientifically.  We  are  not 
insensible  to  the  £fficulty  of  entering  and  taking  out  sets 
of  ploughs,  three  and  four  being  in  each  set ;  but  that 
does  not  justify  the  sacrifice  of  mechanical  principle,  much 
less  the  making  of  bad  work  at  the  headlands.  With  the 
latter — ^bad  work — ^farmers  are  familiar.  We  never  heard 
it  estimated  at  less  than  double  the  ploughman's  wages — 
i.e.f  about  58.  per  acre.  It  is  one  of  those  valid  objections 
to  steam  ploughing,  as  now  performed,  that  greatly 
increases  the  expense,  and  thus  stands  in  the  way  of 
progress.  As  to  the  former — ^the  sacrifice  of  mechanical 
principle — this  we  shall  examine  under  Fisken's  imple- 
ment, as  our  remarks  wiU  be  better  understood  after 
noticing  McRae's  steam  plough,  which  is  frw  from  this 
cardind  objection. 

As  the  writer  has  determined  on  having  a  steam  plough 
made  on  McRae's  plan,  exactly  similar  to  the  one  that  was 
made  by  the  Messrs.  Thomas  Edington  &  Sons,  Fhcenix 
Iron  Works,  for  the  patentee,  and  successfully  tried  on  the 
lands  of  Poissil,  near  Glasgow,  and  worked  by  him  on  his 
own  plantation  estate  afterwards,  in  order  to  prove  that  he 
(Alexander  McRae,  Esq.,  of  the  County  of  Bemerara, 
British  Guiana,  planter),  is  the  legitimate  fiither  of  the 
steam-plough,  a  general  description  of  the  implement  is  all 
that  win  be  necessary  at  present,  a  promise  being  given 
that  a  drawing  of  it,  with  the  usual  descriptive  detiuls  of 
its  mechanism,  shall  be  forthcoming  at  no  very  distant 
date. 

Like  too  manv  similar  projects,  McRae's  appears  to  have 
been  patented  oefore  it  was  r»inced  to  practice.  This, 
generally  speaking,  is  a  prudent  course  to  pursue,  and 
perhaps  upon  the  whole  the  freest  from  objection,  were 
patents  less  expensive  to  obtain ;  for,  in  the  carrying  out 
of  such  projects,  new  discoveries  are  often  made  in  the 


manufiictory  and  field,  which  require  a  second  patent  to 
cover  them.  And  this  was  the  case  with  McRae's  steam- 
plough,  for  his  specifications  and  drawings  do  not  wholly 
cover  it.  In  other  words,  the  improvements  made,  when 
his  project  was  placed  into  the  hands  of  the  above 
engineers  to  carry  out,  were  such  as  to  justify  a  second 
patent ;  but  the  exorbitant  charges  of  the  Patent  Office  at 
that  time,  we  presume,  prevent^  this,  and  also  the  geaeral 
public,  from  getting  the  information  which  otherwise  they 
would  have  derived  from  the  specification  and  drawings  of 
the  improvements  just  mentioned.  The  loss  thus  sustained 
by  the  pnblic  may  to  some  extent  be  yet  counterbalanced 
by  placing  a  model  of  McRae's  steam-plough  in  the  Patent 
Museum  at  Kensington ;  and  this  national  duty,  we  hope. 
Her  Migesty's  Commissioners  of  Patents  will  not  &il  to 
perform,  seeing  that  they  have  ample  funds  at  their  com- 
mand Intimately  available  for  this  important  purpose — 
one  which  could  not  fail  to  stimulate  the  progress  of 
invention  in  steam-culture. 

According  to  the  drawing  that  accompanies  McRae'a 
specification,  a  carriage-frame  suspended  below  the  axles 
is  borne  on  four  wheels,  two  furrow-wheels,  and  two  land 
wheels,  and  is  furnished  with  two  sets  of  ploughs,  three 
in  each  set,  placed  share  to  share,  as  shown  in  the  draw- 
ings of  Pinkus's  first  pat«nt,  one  set  having  right-hand 
turnovers,  similar  to  those  of  the  common  plough,  for 
ploughing  fit)m  the  engine  in  the  punt  to  the  anchor  in 
the  other  punt  in  the  opposite  canid,  the  other  set  having 
left-hand  turnovers  for  the  return  movement.  In  con- 
struction the  ploughs  and  plough-beams  differ  considera- 
bly from  oonmion  horse  ploughs,  or  from  those  of  Mr. 
Williams'  (Baydon,  Wilts),Halkett's,  and  subsequent  exam- 
ples of  a  similar  kind;  but  in  principle  they  may  be  said  to 
be  alike ;  and  when  in  action  they  perhaps  more  resemble 
Fisken's,  owing  to  the  beams  in  both  terminating  some- 
what abruptly  immediately  before  the  coulter,  than  any 
of  the  other  examples  now  in  the  field.  The  beams,  to- 
gether with  the  draught-bar  and  two  suspension  bars  of 
McRae's  ploughs,  obviously  involve  the  principle  of  a 
"  parallel  motion,"  as  it  was  sometimes  termed,  to  which 
the  drawing  does  not  do  justice.  Long  prior  to  the  date 
of  his  patent,  the  principle  of  a  parallel  movement  was  dis- 
cussed amongst  practical  farmers  who  had  received  the 
necessary  education  to  do  so,  such  as  was  taught  at  Edin- 
burgh, Aberdeen,  &c.,  where  hundreds  of  Scotch  farmers 
were  annually  thus  qualified ;  and  looking  at  McRae's 
drawing,  we  are  led  to  the  conclusion  that  he  contemplated 
the  solution  of  this  problem ;  but  if  so,  he  has  evidently 
failed.  Into  the  medianical  details  of  such  a  problem  it 
would  be  foreign  to  the  object  of  our  present  series  of 
papers  to  enter,  as  its  solution  has  not  yet  been  reduced 
to  practice.  Coleman  and  Sons,  it  is  true,  showed  some- 
thing of  the  kind  at  Cheknsford,  in  1856 ;  but  it  was  de- 
fective in  several  points. 

It  is  but  justice  to  McRae  and  his  patent-agent  to  ob- 
serve that,  at  the  date  of  his  patent,  drawings  were  not 
made  with  the  same  accuracy  as  under  the  present  statute, 
and  his  drawing  appears  rather  to  illustrate  principle  than 
the  details  of  mechanism,  so  that  it  would  be  highly  un- 
charitable, if  we  are  right  in  this  hypothesis,  to  examine  it 
in  any  other  light,  more  especially  as  the  invention  or 
principles  thus  illustrated  were  immediately  reduced  to 
practice,  as  already  stated. 

According  to  the  drawing,  therefore,  the  draught-bar 
and  beams  when  in  action  would  be  rigid,  thus  forming 
a  leverage  of  the  second  kind;  the  folcmm,  when  the 
plough  is  lowered  into  action  at  the  one  headland,  or  taken 
out  of  the  ground  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  field,  being 
the  draught-pin  of  the  copse  by  which  it  is  hauled  when 
ploughing.  Six  vertical  bars  are  bolted  to  the  carriage- 
frame,  three  towards  each  end,  each  bar  being  directly 
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ifere  the  body  or  frvme  of  it«  own  plough.  These  verti- 
ellan  are  for  the  lowering  and  derating  apparatos, 
^hkh  eonsiats  of  six  Tcrtical  suspension-bars,  workug  each 
in  two  guides,  the  lower  end  bong  fixed  to  the  frame  of 
tJte  pbogh,  apparently  a  Uttie  behind  the  centre  of  gravity, 
ffid  Ktuated  at  the  upper  end,  which  passes  through  a 
slot  by  a  lever.  Near  the  one  aide,  and  towards  the  top  of 
the  apfig^t  bars,  are  seen  the  pins,  upon  which  the  levers 
work.  Below  the  frame  of  the  carriage  are  four  small 
poUe^  for  guiding  the  drang^t-rope  or  chain,  and  keep- 
ing it  from  geitiiig  entangled  with  the  ploughs;  and  upon 
^  orriage  aboTe  is  ahown  a  hand-rail,  for  the  accommo- 
htioQ  of  the  ploDghman. 

The  canals  in  Demeraia,  we  may  observe,  "  run  parallel 
to  each  other,  and  at  a  distance  of  from  two  hnndred  and 
bny  to  three  hundred  and  sixty  feet  apart,"  quoting  fit>m 
ilcBae's  specification. 

The  improvements  made  in  McRae's  steam  plough, 
tlieadf  referred  to,  are  chiefly  these.  Instead  of  four 
cairisge-wheela,  as  previously  adopted  by  Pratt  and  Pin- 
kos, and  snhaequently  by  Fisken,  viz.,  two  furrow- 
wli£d&  and  two  land-wheeis,  two  main  central  wheels  are 
Bshscitoted,  aa  subsequently  adopted  by  Fowler  and  Grig, 
one  on  the  furrow  and  the  other  on  the  land  between  the 
two  sets  of  ploughs,  while  two  smaller  wheels  are  placed 
oee  at  each  end  of  the  carriage-frame,  now  lengthened  be- 
y<ad  the  plou^is,  so  as  to  enable  the  implement  to  cross 
t^  open  ditches  between  the  canals,  used  for  bottom  irri- 
satioa  in  dry  weather  and  surfiice  drainage  in  the  rainy 
sewm.  Thoe  alterations  were  essentiaUy  necessary  to 
the  soeoeasfttl  working  of  the  implement  in  the  low-lying 
jilaBtations  of  British  Guiana.  The  other  improvements 
iiave  reference  chiefly  to  alterations  in  the  plongh'beams 
sod  apparatus  for  lowering  and  raising  the  ploughs. 

We  have  already  expressed  a  high  opinion  of  the  princi- 
ples upon  which  M'Rae's  steam  plough  is  constructed ;  and 
Jt  i»  but  jost  that  we  should  here  observe  that  the  opinions 
thas  entertained  are  not  based  merely  upon  a  knowledge 
of  meehanics,  but  also  upon  its  successful  working  near 
Gla^ow,  and  also  of  the  equally  soocessfnl  worlmig  of 


Halkett's  ploughs,  made  on  exactly  similar  principles,  the 
one  experiment  corroborating  the  other,  thereby  proving 
the  soundness  of  the  conclusion.  Leonard  Wray,  Esq., 
in  his  valuable  work,  "  The  Practical  Sugar  Planter,"  pub- 
lished so  far  back  as  1848,  b^  Smith,  Mder,  and  Co.,  65, 
Comhill,  London,  speaks  m  the  highest  terms  of  the 
triumphs  of  steam  ploughing  in  British  Guiana,  as  ths 
following  quotation  will  show : 

"  As  the  plough  arrives  at  the  extremity  of  the  field, 
the  two  boats  move  on  the  reouired  distance ;  then  the 
motion  of  the  engine  is  reversea,  and  the  plough  returns, 
so  that  by  this  simple  arrangement  the  ploughing  of  an  es- 
tate is  accomplished  most  expeditiously.  The  Demerara 
planters  deserve  a  very  great  deal  of  commendation." 

We  might  quote  other  authorities  from  our  West  India 
colonies,  but  the  above  is  sufficient.  That  M'Rae's  steam 
plough  is  capable  of  improvement  will  readily  be  granted. 
Indeed,  this  is  the  reason  why  we  are  determined  to  have 
it  constructed  anew,  and  hauled  by  wire  ropes. 

An  account  of  the  experiments  with  M'Rae's  steam 
plough  "  on  the  lands  of  Possil,  near  Glasgow,"  as  referred 
to  above,  will  be  found  in  the  Mark'lane  Express,  April 
27,  and  Nov.  16,  1840,  and  "  Farmer's  Magazine"  for 
June,  1840,  and  also  in  the  number  for  December  of  the 
same  year,  the  former  qnoted  from  the  Glasgow  Herald 
and  the  latter  from  the  GUugow  Courier,  Both  reports 
pronounce  the  experiments  "  eminently  successful,"  the 
expression  of  approbation  just  quoted  being  from  the 
former  paper  (the  Herald),  Temporary  canals  were 
formed  to  test  the  working  of  the  two  punts,  the  one  car- 
rying the  engine  and  hauling-drum,  and  the  other  the 
anchor-pulley  as  well  as  that  of  the  implement.  As 
might  be  expected  near  the  enterprising  city  of  Glasgow,  a 
large  concourse  of  the  landowners  and  fiurmers  of  tiie 
neighbourhood  were  present  at  the  trial,  as  also  engineers, 
including  the  writer,  who  was  in  Glasgow  at  the  time. 
The  highest  praise  was  justly  bestowed  upon  Mr.  M'Rae 
and  the  Messrs.  F.  Edington  and  Sons  by  all  who  were 
qualified  to  pronounce  an  unbiassed  opinion  on  the  subject. 

Emoinssb. 
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When  you  have  learned  how  cleverly  and  perseveringly 
the  Fenmen  have  saved  their  territory  from  the  waves  of 
ocfsan,  and  the  overflow  of  tidal  rivers,  and  how  they  culti- 
vate with  peculiar  processes  a  soil  that  (strangely  enough)  is 
largdy  of  vegetable  origin,  you  find,  still  further,  that  a 
rare  interast  attaches  to  ^e  land  itself,  and  that  great 
ptoblems  in  the  science  of  our  world's  history  may  be 
solved  by  a  study  of  what  the  Fen  labourer  turns  up  with 
pbughand  drain  tool.    The  black-land  frirmer  is  continu- 
aOy  digging  out  trunks  and  roots  of  a  woodland  that  ages 
sgo  flourished  upon  the  low  flat ;  and  he  naturally  won- 
ders how  trees  could  have  grown  upon  dry  ground,  where, 
st  present,  an  artificiaUy  drained  bog  overspreads  them; 
^cw  Uie  surfece  could  have  been  dear  of  inundation,  yet  at 
a  level  not  fiv  above  that  of  the  sea  at  low  water  ;  and  how 
the  forest  was  overthrown,  and  a  state  of  drowning  suc- 
ceeded to  one  of  natural  dryness  and  verdure.    That  no 
lystem   of   embankments    and  of  either  steam  or  wind 
drainage   secured  the  drainage  of  terrain  ages  before  the 
Saxon  times,  everybody  must  acknowledge  ;  and   the  in- 
evitaUe  conclunon  is,  that   the  whole  country  must  have 
sahfided  several  feet,  or  else  that  the  rise  and  flow  of  the 
tides  in  the  German  Ocean  have  altered  several  feet  in  alti- 
tade.  Probably  most  Fen  fiumers  have  specukted  occasion- 
ally i^on  these  stnnge  revelations  of  their  deep  dndns ;  and 


more  than  once  I  have  heard  it  suggested  that  some 
geological  convulsion  or  "  great  earthquake"  lowered  the 
Great  Level  "  when  Great  Britain  was  separated  from 
France ;"  the  chalk  cliffs  of  Calais  opposite  those  of  Dover, 
and  the  peaty  plains  and  marshes  and  subterranean 
forests  of  Belgium  and  Holland  opposite  to  those  of  the 
Great  Level  (divided  only  by  a  snallow  sea),  apparently 
testifying  to  the  original  union,  and  continuity  of  our 
island  with  the  continent.  Some  people,  again,  ask 
whether  the  alteration  of  relative  levels  of  land  and  sea 
did  not  occur  at  Noah*s  deluge  P  Now,  this  is  not  the 
place  in  which  to  enter  upon  the  whole  of  this  extremely 
large  subject,  but  one  or  two  conclusions  of  geological  sci- 
ence will  be  of  some  service  in  elucidating  the  mystery. 
Perhaps  there  may  be  in  existence  some  marks  left  by  the 
Noachian  flood-,  but  at  present  none  have  Seen 
found  and  identified.  As  for  elevations  and  depressions 
of  extended  areas  of  country,  many  such  changes  are  taking 
place  in  our  own  day.  A  large  part  of  Sweden  is  proved  to 
have  been  rising  at  the  slow  rate  of  2  to  4  feet  per  cen- 
tury. Scotland  has  been  uplifted  by  a  more  sudden  move- 
ment, as  evidenced  by  the  ancient  beaches  now  marked 
around  her  shores  at  heights  25  to  40  or  more  feet  above 
the  present  high-water  mark.  And  this  change  occurred 
since  the  country  became  inhabited  by  madcuid;  one 
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among  other  proofs  being  the  diMOvery  of  some  stranded 
whales,  with  a  harpoon  5  deer's  hom»  manv  feet  above 
the  high-water  line  in  the  Hrth  of  Forth.  Similar 
changes  of  lerel  of  elevation  and  of  subsidence  no  doubt 
originated  the  alternating  conditions  of  woodland  and 
watery  waste  in  the  remote  histoir  of  the  Fen  country. 
But  geology  carries  much  farther  back  than  this.  Long 
before  these  minor  oscillations  of  level  occurred,  almoiS 
the  whole  northern  hemisphere  had  been  submerged  be- 
neath an  arctic  sea»  and  our  mountain  sommitswere 
islands.  There  was  a  period  of  re*elevatioin  and  re- 
emergence  ;  an  age  of  glaciers  in  our  valleys ;  a  time  of 
return  to  temperate  dimate.  The  marks  of  that  tre- 
mendous era  remain  in  beds  of  "  till"  or  boulder-day — 
day  containing  stones  and  fragments  transported  from  im- 
mense distances  upon  ioebergs»  still  bearing  the  soratdies 
and  grated  marks  of  the  ice ;  beds  of  grairal  washed  and 
roUed  by  floods ;  river-valleys  eroded ;  terraces  left  upon 
hill-sides ;  and  innumerable  other  traces  and  8p<»la  of  the 
catastrophe.  The  drilt-elay  and  the  gravels  of  that  period 
are  widdy  distributed  in  oar  eastern  counties ;  they  are 
fiMmd  under  the  aUuvial  (or  more  recent)  days  and  peats 
of  the  Great  Levd,  upon  the  islands  within  the  district — 
as  at  Ely,  Mareh,  Whittle8ey--and  upon  the  borders  of 
the  Fens,  as  at  TattershaU,  Beciiing,  &c.  Old  as  the  Fen 
peat  and  its  buried  trees  may  be,  tbcae  stony  days  and  gra- 
vels are  immensdy  more  ancient,  and  formed  by  causes 
not  now  in  action  in  our  pari  of  the  world ;  whereas,  the 
fm  and  marsh  lands  were  accumulated  by  agendes  which 
are  still  in  operation,  car  might  be,  with  a  slight  alteration 
io  the  levels  of  land  and  sea.  Of  late,  scientific  explorers 
have  found  what  they  believe  to  be  evidences  of  the  exist- 
ence of  mankind  in  tiie  remote  a^e  when  the  drift-gravels 
were  dmdted;  the  prindpal  relics  consisting  of  so- 
oaUed  "  nurt  instmrnents^"  knives,  and  ipear-heada,  ruddy 
shaped  of  ohipped  flints  ;  and  poei^ly  these  singular  anti- 
qmties  may  be  diaeofwed  also  in  the  graveb  of  Beeping, 
ii  TattenhaU,  and  aoutk  and  west  of  lincofai. 
U  ia  •  fuestion  el  the  greadeit  isleffcst,  how 
many  years  have  elapsed  since  these  gravels  were 
accumulated  P  Can  it  be  proved  that  men  have 
been  upon  the  globe  for  a  hundred  thousand  years? 
And  the  position  of  the  peats  and  days  of  tiie  fens  above 
these  drift-beds  is  such,  that  considerable  light  may  be 
thrown  by  this  means  upon  the  probable  time  intervening 
between  the  glacial  epoch  and  the  historic  period.  I  may 
here  observe  that  aU  respectable  and  religious  people  should 
regard  with  j^rank  interest  the  disevssion  of  this  snbjeel  of 
man's  sntiquity,  as  testified  by  gec^ogiesl  evidenoe ;  fcr 
thov^  the  Bible  chrondogy  isSen  xn  different  verdens 
(the  Greek,  whidi  Christ  dwavs  quoted,  placing  Adam 
some  fifteen  hundred  years  back  wards  than  the  Hebrew 
does),  the  utmost  limit  to  the  age  of  onr  race  is  fixed  by  the 
saered  Seriptoreg  at  some  ten  thonsan^  years,  more  or  lees ; 
and  we  are  concerned  in  mamtaifanng,  if  possible,  that  no 
relics  of  maidtind  come  from  any  ^te  beyond  that.  I 
bdieve  tlmt  the  ten  strata,  in  regular  series  of  superposition, 
aiford  the  means  of  estinmting  the  antiquity  of  tbe  drift 
beds,  and  thus  of  settling  the  controversy  between  Moses 
and  modem  philosophers. 

Not  that  you  can  in  any  one  loeafity  pierco  with  an 
adgpor  tiiiou^  all  t&e  varions  hyen  of  peat  and  day,  each 
of  whidi  teOs  its  tale  of  a  former  surfree  j  but  rae  evi- 
dano?  of  one  hiyer  bdng  of  ofder^  or  of  morereeent  fisnna* 


tion  than  another,  is  seen  where  it  may  chance  to  d^ 
under  or  overlap  another.  Thus,  at  l^dd  St.  Mar/i, 
near  Long  Sutton,  a  deep  cutting  diowed  tnat  the  embuk, 
ment,  tracUtionally  said  to  have  been  formed  by  the  Bomsns- 
and  certainly  of  more  ancient  date  than  the  Saxon  timo, 
stands  upon  a  stratum  of  "  old  marsh,"  or  tidd  warp  soil, 
a  few  feet  in  thickness.  In  other  parts  of  the  Greet  Level 
this  same  stratum  of  brown  clay  and  sea-iand  is  about 
twenty  feet  thick ;  whence  it  is  clear  that  a  ooasideiable 
time  must  have  elapsed  between  the  period  wh^  its 
necessarily  dow  depodtion  commenced,  and  the  date  of 
its  indosure  from  the  sea  by  the  aforesaid  bank.  Lnme- 
diatdy  under  this  stratum  lies  a  seam  of  peat,  or  partially 
decayed  v^etation — ^the  surface-  (mainly)  of  aquatic  plants 
and  water-loving  treea,  that  was,  at  least,  subjected  to  the 
marine  invadon,  and  the  thick  coating  of  "  dd  marsh" 
land.  Beneath  the  peat  comes  a  few  feet  thickness  of  s 
soft  greasy  day — a  muddy  sediment  from  water  partly 
sdt  and  partly  fresh — testifying  oi  deep  flooding  Won 
vegetation  occupied  the  dte.  Next,  in  the  downward 
series^  is  a  second  layer  of  peat,  with  inclosed  plants  and 
trees ;  and  the  roots  ol  these  stand  as  they  grew 
upon  a  second  bed  of  the  soft  day  at  Tydd  not 
yet  sunk  through.  Now,  these  two  peats,  probably 
differing  only  a  little  in  rdative  age,  are  traced  inland. 
retreatmg  fr<Mn  the  old  Nene  estuary  till  the  stratum  of 
old  marsh  alluvium  thins  off  from  above  them,  leaving  the 
poat  at  the  surface  to  spread  out  as  the  blade  soil  of  the 
Bedford  Levd.  The  antiquity  of  this  peat  is  shown  bv 
the  Roman  road  lying  upon  it  across  the  entire  Level, 
from  Denver  in  Norfdk  to  Mardi  and  Whittlesey.  The 
peat  was  formed  by  the  decay  of  a  forest  of  magmficcnt 
timber,  amongst  which  roamed  wild  beasts,  ss  the 
aurochs  and  boar  and  beaver ;  and  remmns  of  the 
ahorigind  men  who  OMde  canoes  and  bronxe  and  stone 
hatchets  in  Ancient  Britdn  are  found  among  the  bniied 
trunks  and  roots.  The  sdft  day  is  found  in  ahnost  aU 
parts  of  the  Great  Levd,  in  places  20  foet  in  thickness; 
so  that  the  distnet  must  have  been  once  a  bay,  for  a  long 
time  before  the  muddy  bottom  wao  uphenved  for  oaks  snd 
firs  to  flourish  upon.  In  other  parts  of  the  Fens  the  soft 
clay  has  been  sunk  through,  as  at  Boston,  in  the  river 
Withanr,  in  the  fens  between  the  Forty-feet  drain  and  the 
hills  north  of  Bourn,  also  in  the  North  and  Middle 
Levels.  In  some  lo<^tie8  this  clay  reposes  upon  the 
origind  bottom  of  old  geologicd  strata  common  to  oihxx 
parts  of  England ;  in  many  places  it  rests  upon  thick 
be^  of  honlte  ehqr,  gmvtl,  and  sand.  But  in  the 
loei^tlcs  above-named,  the  soft  day  ovcrlias  another  sab- 
temmean  forest,  w  third  peat,  consisting  of  very  large 
trees  rooted  in  the  bovdder  elay  of  the  glneid  em.  And 
to  mark  the  extreme  antiquity  of  this  woodhmd,  under- 
neaih  Beraing  Fen  it  has  been  foond  eofvered  by  drift 
gratvd.  This,  then,  is  the  series  of  strata  lying  ready 
for  exsamnation.  As  yet,  no  haman  reliea  h»rfl  ben  ex- 
humed from  soy  stratum  bdow  tiie  two  upper  peats,  ana 
thns  a  long  intervd  of  timo  is  interposea  between  the 
earlieat  pvesenoe  of  msn  and  the  age  of  the  drift  gravd. 
F^her  stvdy  wffl  endble  sound  eoncKidoBS  to  be  drawn. 

J»  A«  C 


P.9.— I  dtould  be  oMiged  to  tnv  Fen  eonespoadcnt 
who,  in  iSkit  interests  of  sdmee,  oonld  fivmsh  him  with 
my  observed  sneeesdon  of  bsdo  er  evrious 
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Cm  Vtii^  day  in  th«  muUk  of  Ittt  momih  I  alightad  | 
ttom  tke  tnin  at  Hitrhin  StatioDy  on  the  Great  Noitheni 
Baihrai^,  and  aoon  mcaanred  a  diatance  oC  Uine  milea  oTcr 
a  pkaMBtly  aadnlalDig  eoimtiy  on  the  old  London  road. 
A  gfliile  rain  had  laid  the  dnat,  and  natora  teemed  onlj  jnat 
to  hare  waked  vp  to  eajoj  the  raja  of  the  ton  aa  they 
^ed  priamatifally  amongrt  the  glittering  f^obulea  of 
vittf  that  trembled  on  eyerr  leaf,  graaa  blade,  and  flower- 
peUL  Hke  freah  brecie  of  the  early  day,  aweet  aa  the 
hnath  of  kine,  una  padnmed  with  TicMta  and  that  refreah- 
iag  smell  which  ariaea  from  wetted  moaa. 

My  Tiflt  waa  to  Mr*  Bobarta,  of  Armahoe  Bory, 
who  ia  larmiiig  a  fine  stretch  of  land  between  the 
CfrUtes  of  Lord  Dacres,  the  Marqnis  of  Salisbury,  and 
Sir  Edward  Lytton.  It  ia  high,  and  eomminds  from  Oil 
pointB  a  splendid  view.  Ita  geological  position  is  fiiToar- 
able,  being  jnst  on  the  edge  of  the  chalk  range,  which  ex- 
tends frnm  the  Thames  at  Goring  with  a  north-eastern 
^crike  to  Norfolk,  where  it  forms  a  nsefdl  and  defiant  pro- 
montory  to  the  waves  of  the  North  Sea.  Over  the  chalk 
\i  .Irmahoe  Bory  lies  a  rather  thick  stratom  of  water-worn 
diift,  which  conatitates  a  fine,  porons,  workable  soO,  with 
flOBpietfl  natural  dninage.  In  ainking  wella,  the  chalk  ia 
ikmifm  fimad  a  few  feet  below  the  aorfiiee. 

This  brm,  whieh  conriits  of  aboat  680  acres  of  arable 
4iid40  of  grass  land,  came  into  the  occupation  of  the  present 
cwner  in  uie  year  1849.    He  purchased  it  in  1858. 

At  aome  fenod,  not  Tory  remote^  the  whole  of  this 
estate  was  probably  eovered  with  oak,  beeeh,  and  aah 
tnnber,  together  with  ita  nsital  acoompaniment  of  mider- 
wood.  I  ahottld  suppose  that  prerions  tenants,  gaining 
permiasian  from  time  to  time,  hare  felled  the  trees  here 
sad  there  over  nine  or  ten  acrea  of  groond  (for  that  was 
the  arerage  siae  of  the  fields),  grabbed  up  the  roots,  and 
obcained  little  eadoaarea  sorronnded  by  belts  of  wood, 
Twyingin  thieknesa  from  fire  yards  to  aereral  ehains. 
For  inataiina,  the  largest  field  on  the  farm,  eompriimg  108 
tem,  lay  ODtil  ktdy  in  twdve  fields,  shot  hi  by  broad 
has  of  timber. 

If  these  trees  ever  were  planted,  it  mtisi  have  been  when 
wood  waa  aa  necessary  to  tne  cottars  and  farmers  of  £ng- 
land  aa  it  mam  eontinoea  to  be  to  thoae  of.  France  and 
Glim— y.  Now  that  the  imilway  haa  cheapened  ooal,  and 
btuaght  it  to  thedoors  of  the  poor  at  18s.  a  ton,  wood  no 
loQ^^er  holda  ito  position  in  the  market,  being  ont^bidden 
br  the  ibasilized  foresti  ot  another  age.  There  is  no  longer 
1  remnnerating  sale  for  the  faggots  of  the  woodman,  whose 
vinter  vocation  in  these  parts  is  now  nearlv  at  an  end. 
At  the  present  time,  twelre  years'  growth  of  wood  (rates, 
ratt,  and  tues  being  dedoeted,  rant  being  7s.  an  acre), 
xeaoaD/  aelli  for  ouy  £5  an  aore. 

It  is  no  wa^  snrprlsln^  therefore,  that  landowners 
fthonld  seek  to  brinR  their  land  under  crops  of  greater 
fn&L  Sereral  genuemen  in  Hertfordshire,  and  in  other 
part*  at  ftigland  where  the  value  of  wood  haa  been  depre* 
eiated,  hare  prooeoded  to  fell  their  timber  and  lay  oat  the 
land  km  careol  afoppiag.  Had  grerter  caution  been  dii- 
pkyed  some  of  tlMD  woold  hare  fknA  better,  because  it  hy 
00  means  follows  that  laa^  whieh,  under  wood«  yiel^ 
i  poor  TCtf^m,  will  yield  a  good  one  under  open  field 
ewBre. 

ICr.  Bobarta  vary  wisely  first  satisfied  himself  what  sort 
«f  wheat  and  bariejr  snoh  land  would  prodtioe  when  once 
^ieared.    Before  purchaaing  the  property,  while  yet  a  ten- 


ant, he  obtamed  permisaion  to  grab  up  sental  tttnt  of 
wood  on  diiferent  parte  of  the  fenn,  and  here  ha  test^ 
the  quality  of  the  land  lor  the  growth  of  cereal  cropa. 
Ascertaining  that  the  investment  in  labour  fi>r  the  trana* 
formation  of  the  land  from  timber-bearing  to  grain-bearing 
would  be  highly  aatisfectory,  he  set  to  work  the  moment  ha 
oame  into  nossasaion,  empknfad  the  whole  of  the  aar^aa 
labour  of  the  neighbourhood,  emptied  the  workhooae  of 
every  available  man,  inereased  hia  horae  power,  and  gaye 
hia  uadiTided  attention  to  the  work  of  elearaaee. 

For  montha  and  months  the  farm  pwaented  the  i^ipMr- 
anee  of  those  parts  of  the  haekwooda  of  America  whiah 
echo  to  the  pioneer  strokes  of  civilization.  Down  crashed 
the  great  trees  which  had  built  up  their  solid  limbs  from 
Invisible  gases,  sucked  in  its  passage  from  the  filtering  air. 
The  blow  of  the  axe  fell  on  the  ear  from  every  direction. 
The  varied  movements  of  some  two  htmdred  men — the 
friction  of  bone  and  muscle—filled  the  air  with  the  cheer- 
ful himi  of  laboiu*.  The  horses,  urged  on  by  the  cries  of 
their  drivers,  dragged  the  great  roots  to  the  lurid  fires, 
where  the  capturcdelements  of  air  were  once  more  libe- 
rated i  the  tmiber  wain  piled  with  huge  holla  was  hauled 
with  great  labour  through  the  rutted  sou ;  and  the  plough 
performed  ita  perilous  first  journey  through  the  enfiaa* 
chised  earth,  to  mil  the  diarred  remains  of  the  fallen 
giants  with  the  peat  bed  which  had  been  gathering  about 
their  roots. 

It  is  thus  that  in  three  or  four  years  Mr.  Hoberts  haa 
rechumed  140  acrts,  at  an  expense  of  £11  10s.  an  acre.  I 
draw  attention  to  the  circumstance  aa  to  one  which  beara 
directly  upon  the  work  of  preparing  a  farm  for  steam  cul- 
tore ;  anda  few  remarks  upon  such  a  subject  are,  perhaps 
quite  as  useful,  and  quite  as  appropriate,  aa  any  deacriptwa 
of  what  has  been  accompUahed  by  the  steam-driven  im^e- 
ments  of  tillage.  There  are  thousands  of  acres  of  wood  ia 
this  oonntry  whieh  would  pay  for  clearing,  and  thonsanda 
which,  hi  the  present  state  or  the  grain  and  labour  market, 
would  not.  Wherever  such  works  are  commenced,  let  it 
be  with  due  caution.  Mr.  Roberts'  application  of  the  old 
maxim,  '*  Taste  and  try  before  you  ouy,"  may  well  be 
borne  in  mind. 

These  140  acres  of  cleared  land  eieeed  the  best  etpecta- 
tiouB  formed  of  them.  Since  the  timber  was  removted 
they  have  been  ploughed  deeper  and  deeper,  and,  without 
manure,  have  borne  increased  crops.  The  owner  has  not 
as  yet  risked  the  steam-plough  amongst  the  roots  which 
still  lurk  in  these  portions  of  the  form,  but  this  year  he 
intends  to  oommenoe.  Of  this  tract,  the  laigest  part  ia 
sown  with  early  BrnperDr  peas,  for  the  sake  of  getting  rid 
of  a  woodland  weed  which  infests  the  land,  and  proves 
fotal  to  clover.  The  steam-share  waits  till  these  peas  are 
oif  in  July,  and  then  will  arrive  the  dawn  of  better  thin^i 
at  Aimshoe  Bory. 

The  set  of  steam  apparatus  worked  by  Mr.  Roberta 
was  ordered  of  Mr.  Fowler,  in  the  spring  of  1860.  It 
arrived  while  he  was  engaged  in  all  this  labour  of  pre- 
paration, and  he  madd  comparatively  scarcely  any  use  of 
it.  Still  it  proved  a  very  valuable  acquisition.  Fallow 
and  other  work  was  in  arrear,  for  the  cleared  land  proved 
rough  work  at  first,  and  abaorbed  an  excess  of  horse- 
power. Four  horses  were  required  to  plough  haif^aa-aere 
a^day,  and  not  unfrequently  have  Howard's  strong  iron  P  P 
ploughs  been  Ktumed  to  the  Bedford  Works  for  repair, 
bent  into  id!  manner  of  shapes,  and  thoroughly  de- 
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moralised.  For  the  same  reason  seventeen  horses  are  now 
kept,  which  is  really  more  than  would  be  needed  bat  for 
the  circumstance  just  named. 

The  tackle  first  used  was  that  in  which  three  sheayes 
were  carried  beneath  the  boiler,  but  for  these  were  sub- 
stituted the  dip-drum.  It  is  now  thoroughly  equal  in 
idl  respects  to  the  apparatus  sent  from  the  Leeds  manu- 
factory to-day,  and  in  the  next  two  years  will  I  doubt  not 
develop  splendid  results.  The  bdts  of  wood  are  lowered,  and 
most  of  the  hedges  are  abolished.  The  fields  lie  open  and 
square,  divided  into  plots  of  forty  or  fifty  acres ;  the 
slopes  for  the  most  part  are  gentle.  A  good  hard  road 
ii  miles  long  runs  through  the  fimn,  and,  moving  along 
that,  the  engine  can  work  right  or  left.  Everything  looks 
promising  for  a  beginning. 

With  what  had  been  done  by  the  tackle  its  owner  ex- 
pressed himself  fully  satisfied,  and  certainly  the  Umd  I  saw 
prepared  for  roots  presented  a  fine  sight.  Two  ploughings 
ana  one  cultivation  had  alone  sufficed  to  produce  a  fine,  deep 


seed-bed.  Between  September  and  November  72  acres  of 
land  were  ploughed  for  roots.  The  tackle  was  drawn  at 
the  end  of  February  firom  winter  quarters,  and  since  that 
date  124  acres  have  been  worked  with  plough,  digger,  aad 
cultivator.  The  plough  has  been  worked  at  the  rate  of 
six  acres  per  day,  the  cultivation  (in  the  open  fidd  of  great 
lengths)  at  the  rate  of  one  acre  per  hour.  !Mr.  Roberts 
pretends  to  nothing  wonderful  as  to  speed,  but  he  prides 
himself  upon  the  efficiency  of  the  operation :  he  will  have 
the  work  well  done,  and  as  a  proof  of  this  a  neighbour 
requested  to  have  one  of  his  fidds  ploughed  in  the  same 
way  as  Mr.  Roberts  was  ploughing  his  own,  and  offered 
to  pay  him  £1  per  acre  for  the  single  operation. 

The  expenses  of  working  are,  I  ascertained,  much  what 
they  are  in  other  cases  already  recorded.  As  to  repairs, 
the  rope,  of  course,  seems  most  to  blame.  Since  the  first 
rope  in  1860,  450  yards  were  purchased  in  August  1861 
(now  half  worn),  and  another  850  since  Christmas.  The 
original  800  yards  of  rope  are  nil,  F.  B.  S. 


ROYAL    AGRICULTURAL    BENEVOLENT    INSTITUTION. 


The  anniversary  festival  of  thia  Institution  took  plase 
on  Wednesday  evening,  May  27,  at  the  London  Tavern. 
There  were  about  100  gentlemen  present;  the  chair  being 
taken  by  the  Earl.of  Dartmouth,  one  of  the  Vioe-Fresidents. 
Among  the  comoany  were  Alderman  Mechi,  Mr.  Wren 
HoBkyn8,Mr.  Fisher  Hobba,  Mr.  J.  Clayden,  Mr.  J.  Collins, 
Mr.  T,  Hudaon,  Mr.  C.  S.  Cantrell,  Mr.  R.  Garrett,  Mr.  O. 
Shaokel,  Mr.  J.  Dmce,  Mr.  S.  Druce,  Mr. £. Pnraer,  Mr. W. 
Boards,  Mr.  G.  Rnsaell  (Kent),  Mr.  Brown  (Upcott),  Mr. 
T.  Scott,  Mr.  Bazin,  &o.,  Ssc. 

After  the  toast  of "  Her  Majesty  the  Qocen,  Patron  of  the 
Institntion,"  the  Chairman  fava  "  The  Prince  and  Prinoeu 
of  Wales  and  the  other  membcra  of  the  Royal  Family." 

The  nt&t  toast  was  *'The  Army,  Navy,  Militia,  and 
Volnnteers,"  whieh,  like  the  pieeediog  toasts,  was  lecttved 
with  eustmnaty  entbosiasm. 

The  Chaieman  then  propoeed  **  Pntpeiity  to  the  Royal 
A|riailtiiral  Baaevoleot  InstitatioD."  He  said  he  eoold  not 
h«p  thinking  it  was  to  be  regretted  that  some  one  who  had 
had  more  azperienee  of  aniealtnre  did  not  oeeupy  the  ehair 
on  that  oecasioB;  but  perhapa  thoae  who  did  him  the  honoor 
to  place  hiai  in  that  position  thooght  that  for  the 
featival  of  a  young  society  a  young  agrienltarist  was 
preferaUa  to  an  old  one  (eheers  aad  laughter).  Al- 
though a  yooof  agriooltoiiat  he  waa  by  no  meana  in- 
aperioBced  in  zegaid  to  what  eoaeerncd  the  tenaot- 
liunMn  of  this  eountiy.  From  a  very  early  period  of  hia  life 
he  had  had  frianda  amoog  that  important  elaas  of  society ;  ha 
had  known  some  of  them  intinatsly;  and  he  believed  that, 
like  every  other  Bnclish  landlord  who  had  cultivated  their 
iequaintanee,  he  had  bean  the  better  for  it  (eheers).  A  few 
yeaia  m  landlofda  aympAtUaed  with  tenant-Cumers,  beeaose 
they  bolioved  their  intaneta  to  be  i^jorioasly  aifaeted  by  the 
oonrae  of  legialatioB.  The  stragglea  of  those  days  hs^pily 
were  now  over,  and  he  only  alladed  to  them  lor  the  purpose 
of  raauking  that  the  agrienltnrista  of  this  eooatiy  had 
tBMrged  like  men  and  Eogtishmen  from  the  trials  to  whieh 
they  were  sobjeeted  (dieers).  A  few  yeara  ago  British  agri- 
coltnro  waa  anppoeed  to  be  on  its  last  legs ;  now  they  might 
congiatttlate  tneasadvea  on  the  CMt  that  never  was  there  a 
bettar  show  of  atoek  and  implementa  than  would  be  seen  at 
Woneatar  in  1868  (eheera).  So  long  aa  Englishmen  met 
■dverae  eireomataneea  as  the  agricoltnnata  had  done,  so  long 
wodd  Eni^aad  deserve  to  be  what  aha  is.  Bat  thisy  must 
not  forget  that  in  the  porsnit  of  affricolture  there  were  great 
Mveraoa  of  fortmie  (Hear,  hear).  There  weio  adverse  eiream- 
atannas  coBBeeted  with  the  eleaieBta  aad  other  powerfol  ia- 
flneneaa  whieh  bo  akill  and  no  OBorgy  coold  control.  In 
iBmiBg  over  the  pagoa  of  the  8oeiety*8  laat  report  he  loond 
eaaea  whieh,  though  reeorded  ia  a  dry  aad  bBsiBess-like  manner, 
ahowed  atnngly  how  aad  were  the  leveiaea  to  which  tenant 


farmers  and  their  families  were  eiposed,  aad,  seeing  that  they 
arose  from  no  fanlt  of  the  snfferers,  it  was  the  doty  of  their 
feUow-oonntrymen,  aad  eapedally  of  agrienltorists,  to  step  ia 
aad  hold  out  a  helping  haod  (cheert).  It  was  for  that  porpoic 
that  thia  aociety  waa  formed.    Loag  might  it  exist !    Ix»g 
might  it  ooatiaoe  to  extend  its  beaefita  to  thoee  who  were  ia 
aeed  of  them  t    Of  eonrse  they  did  aot  wish  the  numbor  of 
such  persoos  to  be  huge;  but  they  did  desire  that  to  the  sppctl 
of  those  who  were  fit  objects  tor  aaaiataaee  the  committee 
might  aever  be  eompelled  to  torn  a  deaf  ear  for  waot  of  sde* 
quate  funds  (Hear,  hear).   He  believed  the  worthy  Aldenua 
on  his  le(t— aad  he  oonld  not  help  obsorviag,  in  passing,  that  it 
was  an  immense  advantage  to  that  aoeiety,  aa  well  as  most 
creditable  to  that  gentleman  himself,  that  it  ahould  have  such 
a  friend  as  Alderman  Mechi  (loud  eheers)— He  bdieted  the 
worthy  Alderman  wonld  agree  with  him  that  there  wu  ao 
more  painful  poaition  than  that  of  the  widow  of  a  respeetaUs 
ftnner,  who  found  herself  saddealy  deprived  of  the  support  of 
the  head  of  the  family,  and  left  m  a  atroggling  aad  ataaoit 
destitute  position;  not  willing  to  give  nphcr  hdldiBg,snd 
yet  naaUe  to  eany  it  on  properly.     Under  these  drcem- 
atances,  how  very  deairable  waa  it  that  the  widow  should  hsre 
a  penaien  like  thoee  granted  by  that  sodety,  instead  of  bcioff 
left  to  seek  a  refuge  in  the  workhoosa  I  (Hear,  hear).    He 
could  not  help  eoogratnlating  the  assembly  on  the  great  ad- 
vanee  which  tne  aocie^r  had  already  made  ia  elmost  every 
eonaty  ia  Eaglaad.    He  tmited  that  the  support  thus  re- 
ceived would  be  widely  extended,  aad  that  eooaties  whieh  bsd 
not  yet  done  their  share  would  not  ho  wanting  ia  that  respect 
in  lature.    London  wu  well  represented  on  that  oeesaioB  by 
Alderman  Mechi ;  and  u  eommerae  and  agricultare  now  wcat 
hand  in  band,  let  not  agriculturists  be  wanting  in  their  daty 
to  their  own  daaa  (cheers). 

Hie  toaat  waa  drank  with  great  eathnaiaam. 

The  Rev.  W.  Roona,  who  aanonnoed  himself  u  "a 
Coekney  Clergymaa,'*  aaid,  ia  propoaiag  *The  Chairsua,*| 
he  presumed  that  the  reaaoa  why  he  had  been  seleeted 
for  that  duty  waa  that  his  parish  happened  to  he  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Smithfield,  where  he  had  laboured  to  aome  extent  to 
improve  the  religioos  condition  of  the  drovers.  As  regarded 
the  Chairman,  he  had  had  the  pleasure,  he  said,  of  kaoviag 
him  for  maay  year%  and  he  knew  that  he  fUt  deeply  iate- 
rested  in  everything  eoaaected  with  agriealtnra— a  feehag  ia 
whieh  Lady  Dartmouth  participated  (cheers). 

The  toaat  waa  dniak  with  great  eoidiality. 

The  Chaieman  ia  returaiag  thaaks,  advertiag  to  the  eoa- 
dadiag  reaurk  of  Mr.  Rogers,  oheerved  that  whatever  he 
kaew  about  the  poiau  of  aa  aainal  he  had  learnt  from  I^dy 
Dartmouth  (oheera  aad  laughter) ;  addiag  that  her  ladyship 
had  a  rcnsikably  eorroet  tij9. 
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Mr.  C.  W.  HosKTNa  piopsMd  "Tka  Agiiealtanl  SomUm 
9i  B^bud.  Iratand,  ud  ScoCiaad."  eimplwf  tht  totat  with 
tU  BftM  oC  Mr.  TuktT  Hibbt.  Ha  obMrr*!  that  tbat  waa 
CBphadeallj  aa  ag«  of  Sodatica,  aad  that  Bona  had  a  more 
inpoitaat  hrariiig  on  tha  progiaaaof  improTamant  than  thoaa 
nkned  to  in  tha  toaat.  Amosg  thoaa  who  had  laboorcd  for 
the  adtaueaMCBt  of  practieal  acricoltiire,  thara  was  no  ona 
man  rcmarhabla  than  tha  gentlaiBan  with  whoaa  nama  tha 
ited.  Ha  waa  a  oaoat  viafal  and  Talaable 
of  ftho  Council  of  tha  Rojal  AgricaUtiral  Bodatjr 
(eheeri.) 

Mr.  Fmhbr  Hobbs  in  latpondiac  uid,  h«  vaa  aora  tha 
•cabcra  of  tha  agricolta.'ml  tocictiei  generalU  rejoiced  in 
tha  awiiteoce  aod  progreaa  of  a  Soeiaty  fornad  ezpretaly 
fur  tha  MBaatOBea  of  vnfortwiata  penone  baloagiof  to  thou 
daaa ;  aad  ha  hopod  tha  Bocktj  would  rceaiTa  (rooi  thaaa 
lied  aapport  ia  the  poiauit  of  ita  exeallaat  object. 

Mr.  Obobgb  Cook  propoaad  "  Tba  Art*,  Maaufacturcfa 
aiaociating  the  toast  with  tha  name  of  Mr. 


obaerfinf  thai  in  ararj  thing  oaefol, 
boBavokBt,  tha  woithj  AldaroHui  atood  pea* 

Aldnana  Mbchi,  who  waa  varj  cordiallj  racaiTed,  ia 
took  oeeaaion  to  adtcrt  to  the  origin  of  the 
[a  taid  he  daimad  ao  credit  for  having  foonded  it. 
froB  fealiB^  which  paiaed  in  hia  aaiad 
with  a  toorhiag  ease  of  agrieoltiual  diatreaa. 
A  lady  at  whoaa  hoaae  he  had  Tinted,  aad  whoaa  hoapitality 
hahad  cD|oyed,waaredneadtopoTnrtj.  Ha  waa  thna  lea  to  aak 
koBfiali '  u  there  reaUj  ao  ebarity  cooaeetcd  with  agriealtore 
— tha  fiaataat  aad  oiMt  mportaat  iatenat  ia  thia  eountry— 
la  mtmt  each  a  oaaa?*  Then  waa  aoae.  He  thaa  aafced 
himaelf  aaothcr  ^oettioa,  aanMlj, "  Doca  the  aon-eiiatence  of 
each  a  charity  anaa  froB  aay  waat  of  beaevolettt  fediaga  ia 
tiha  haaaata  of  Britiab  fuaMfa?"  Ha  knew  that  thia  waa  aot 
tha  eaaa.  He  kaew,  Iroai  obaenratioa  aad  azparienee,  that 
&»en»  aa  a  body,  were  not  oaly  hoapitable,  hot  charitable ; 
aad  that  all  that  waa  needed  waa  aoma  mediam  through  which 
their  bouty  might  be  diipenaed.  Soeh  waa  tha  train  of 
thopgkt  whieh  1^  to  the  looadaag  of  thia  iaatitation.  He 
waa  aoaviaead  that  no  iatereit  in  the  country  could  raise  so 
latgc  a  BWBi  for  Aaiitable  purposes  as  the  agrieoltural  interest ; 
and  for  hiraaelf,  he  would  now  piOBiae  to  do  hia  utmoat  to 
hriaf  to  Ika  next  anrnfanaiy  a  list  of  aabacriptiouB  aiMunt- 
ing  ta^XSOO  (ehaaw).  Soma  of  hia  old  fkienda  appeared  to 
think  he  had  done  great  injury  to  the  faimara.  Bnppoaiag 
Oat  to  batheeaeay'tha  beat  piaiater  that  ha  eould  apply  to  the 
eahaaa  to  lahnnr  aaneallv  for  that  iaatitatiaa.  aad 
to  aibtaia  Ibt  it  iacnaaad  support 


Mr.JoHM  CukTDWi  piopoaed  "The  Tieaauer  (Majei- 
Geaenl  tha  Hoa.  A.  N.  Hood),  the  Chairman  (Mr.  C.  W* 
Hoakyaa).  and  the  exacutire  eoundl.'' 

Mr.  C.  W.  HoaxTiia  returned  thanka. 


_  toaata'ware  •*The  Stewarda,**  coupled  with 
orMr.C8.CantTCll;  ••the8aentaiy''(Bir.Chariaa 
)»«Bd*thaiadiea.'* 

doaatiaaa  aad  anbacriptioaa  anaonnrad  during  the 
,  iaetudtag  doaatlons  of  £25  from  Her  Majas^  tha 
aad  £20  from  tha  Bad  and  Counteea  of  Dutmoutb, 
to  about  £2,750. 


Oa  Wedoaadar,  June  8,  tluaaodety  held  iU  Annual  Oeueral 
at  the  LoadoB  TaTcra,  to  receive  tha  Baentary'a  ra- 


. for  tha  paat  year,  aod  to  elect  oflloara  aad  peaaiooen. 

Mr.  Chaicikm  Wbbn  Hookthb.  Fieaidant  of  the  Council, 
iatha 


report,  which  waa  uaoaimoasly  adopted  aad  ordered  to  be 
prmtcd:— 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  lay  before  )Ott  the  foUowing  report 
of  the  operatiooa  aad  ftoaacea  of  the  Institutioa,  for  the  year 
cndtn<  December  81st,  1882.  It  wiU  be  lemcmbered  that  the 
first  eleetioa  of  pcnsioaera  took  place  on  the  2od  of  May, 
1861,  oa  which  oecastoa  aa  aaaaal  earn  of  £155  waa  appro- 
priated to  the  maiateaanca  of  twenty  peaaionara.  At  tha 
acoond  eleetioo,  on  the  11th  of  June,  1882,  a  further  sum  of 
£264  was  TOted  by  the  Council  for  the  maiotcnanee  of  thirteen 
additional  pensioners^  making  up  the  total  number  to  thiity- 
three,  aad  the  total  espenditure  to  £719.  The  fotmcr  iguie 
baa  bj  deatha  been  since  reduced  to  thirty,  whieh  is  the  actual 
anmber  of  peoaiooers  now  oo  the  booka  of  the  Institution. 
With  respect  to  the  fioaodal  position  of  the  loatituttoo,  ita 
fhvottrable  progicaa  affcvda  matter  of  congrstuUtioa.  The 
donations  amouatad  to  £1,148  la.  id.,  being  £253  8a.  6d.  in 
excess  of  laat  year ;  and  the  annual  aubscriptiooa  reached 
£1381  16b.,  being  an  increase  o(  £488  Os.  6d.  Both  items  of 
course  testify  to  the  aprcadiag  laeogaition  of  the  importaace 
of  the  Inatitotioo.  But  tha  atcady  incieaae  of  the  Utter  ia 
certainly  highly  satisfactory,  iaaamueh  aa  aubscriptiooa  repra- 
seat  what  may  be  called  tha  coaatant  element  of  progress, 
while  donations  are  subject  to  many  fluetuatiBg  influancea,  too 
obfiona  to  Boed  mention.  In  addition  to  the  halaaca  of  £185 
5a.  2d.  from  laat  audit,  £158  11a.  3d.  hare  been  reoeiTod  from 
difidenda,  making  tha  total  raoeipta  of  the  year  d3,8l8  13s, 
9d.,  while  the  entire  expenditure,  notwithitaadiag  the  gradual 
aakrgeaMat  of  the  loatitutiou,  baa  been  only  £2.849  8s.  7d., 
of  which  £1,465  9s.  9d.  have  been  devoted  to  the  purchase  of 
stock,  leaving  a  credit  balmee  at  the  bankara  of  £469  6s.  2d. 
Although  not  directly  connected  with  the  present  financial 
atatesaent,  the  patronage  recently  conferred  on  thia  Inatitn- 
tioa  by  Her  Majaaty  tha  Qneen,  ia  a  aubjact  to  which  tha 
Counal  cannot  but  refer  with  pride.  Neither  will  it  be  out 
of  place  to  record  their  expectation  that  the  influence  of  thia 
moat  gratifying  event  will  inaure  a  atill  more  satisfactory  state 
of  aflairs  far  thenezt  report  The  beat  teet  of  sserit  ia  auocaas, 
and  no  aueeass  can  be  mora  patent  than  that  to  which  royalty 
has  act  its  seaL" 

Mr.  Fiahar  Hobbs,  Mr.  T.  Pain,  aod  Mr.  Joha  Naish  ha?- 
iog  been  unanimonsly  elected  mea^wra  of  the  Council,  the 
laUowing  retiring  mcmbera  were  re-elected :  Mr.  Scott,  Mr. 
Banday,  Mr.  Bhackal,  aad  Mr.  Torr. 

Aflcr  the  thaaka  of  the  meeting  were  voted  to  Mr.  Chandoa 
Wien  Hoakyaa,  Mr.  Seott,  and  Mr.  Charlae  Shaw  the  8eao- 
tary,  aad  the  Honorary  Local  Saoetariea,  the  Council  pro* 
oaeded  to  the  clectum  of  penaionara,  aad  the  foUowiag  caa- 
didatea  were  declared  duly  elected : 

Four  mala  pennonen  at  £26  cadi  per  annum. 

Age.    County.  Votea. 

John  Ward 65    Norfolk 420 

ThomaaTatremer  ....     78    Estez    290 

Henry  King 59    Cambridge   ..     212 

JohaCottingbam  ....     72    Snffolk  ....*•     179 


Mr.  Chablbb  0haw,  the  Saeretaiy,  lead  the  fdlowing 


Two  married  pensionerB  at  £iO  each  per  annum. 

William  Toyne 80  \  xi^^.^Mwm^ 

MarthaToyna yg  j  namoraaaire... 

SdwardDavia   77  i  nnr— t*Kira  ««« 

Elinbath  Davis 74  JDonetdiire  ...     828 


868 


Four  fonmle  peaaioBerB  at  £20  each  per  aannm. 

Chriatiana Friend....     86    Berkahire.  Abmtaofecf  6y 

Her  Mqi§itp, 
Elizabeth  Batten  ....     67    Hampshire   ..     878 
AnnBrokenbrow  ••••     58    Wiltshire....     842 
Bebecca Browning....     66    Baaex. 808 
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SEWAGE. 

BVIDENCIB  GIVEN  BEFORE  THB  BELBGT   COMMITTEE   OF   THE   HOUSE   OF  COMMONS. 


I  mut  now  betp««k  attentioii  to  a  continnaiion  of  the 
eridenqt  apon  the  utilii ition  of  tovn  Mirage  at  giten  before 
the  wleet  committee.  We  were  eoDBlderiog,  nnder  the 
2od  Mctloo,  the  ?alae  of  Town  Siwags,  as  showu 
by  iti  effeeti  on  Land  and  CROPa  ;  the  crope  for 
whieb  it  ii  rattable ;  together  with  the  quaatitiet  applied, 
and  mode  of  diitribntlou.  I  lummariied  the  evidenoeof 
three  memberi  of  the  Royal  Sewage  Comminioii— Lord 
Eiaez,  Pfofeitor  Way,  and  Mr.  J.  B.  Lawea-^all  in  favoar 
of  a  large  application  of  sewage  upon  tmall  areai ;  alao  that 
of  Profeieor  FrankUnd  and  Dr.  B.  A.  Smith ;  and  I  now 
pioeeed  to  deal  with  the  facte  aad  opinioae  drawn  from  Mr. 
Aldermen  Mbcbi,  mider  eiamination.  Tbla  gentleman  itated 
that  he  had  applied  liquid  manure  to  the  cereal  cropi,  tbe 
legnminonab  pnlao*  and  root  crope*  to  natural  puture,  and 
ItaHaa  rye  graaa.  The  adf  antagee  to  the  corn  eropa  were 
generally  indirect — ^that  is,  the  root,  do? er,  or  other  green 
aad  **  greedy  feeding  eropa*'  were  manured  with  aewage, 
which  on  ordinary  land  ia  the  aafeat  mode  in  which  to  ad- 
miniater  all  manure,  and  then  the  graia  eropa  would  follow 
with  leaa  danger  of  their  suffering  from  oTcr  luxuriance. 
"  Bat/. said  he^  **  were  my  land  vacantly  taken  and  poor,  I 
ahonld  deetre  no  better  or  more  tmmediately^aeting  mannve 
than  the  lewage  of  a  town."  Aa  to  the  durable  effect  of  aew- 
age  be  gate  the  following  inetince :  **  There  ia  a  field  of  five 
aerea  opposite  my  drawing-room  window :  the  land  has  erer 
been  coniidered  a  ?ery  poor,  mieerabie,  yellow  plastic  clay. 
After  drainage  I  still  could  not  sneceed  in  raiaing  a  good  crop 
of  graaa  on  that  field, dthongh  aowa  witb  tko yery  beat  aeeda; 
the  indigenoua  bad  seeds  choked  the  good  gfasiee,  and  I  had 
no  result ;  but  when  I  irrigated  those  fire  acres  with  aewage 
the  effect  wu  almoat  immediate,  certainly  within  tix  montha 
a  better  class  of  grasses  wu  produced,  and  ever  since  I  haye 
had  hmfy  eropa  of  grase  and  hay,  improTing  the  condition  of 
the  aoimala,  and  ginng  in  infinitely  better  quality  of  milk, 
cream,  and  butter.  Thia  is  so  obyious  this  very  day,  that  on 
my  lawa,  which  baa  not  been  irrigated,  it  ia  n  drab  ookmr  and 
miaerable-looking ;  on  the  pasture  immediately  adjoining  it  ia 
rich,  luxuriant,  and  of  an  intense  green :  it  haa  abovn  that 
effect  for  the  last  tight  or  nine  years.**  Were  the  diflerence 
in  the  rent  of  the  unsewsged  and  aewagcd  land  to  be  eati- 
mated,  it  could  not  be  set  at  leu  than  £8  pa  acre  Increased 
Talne.  Under  tbia  head  it  ia  proper  to  repeat  the  efidence 
abeedy  addoeed  ia  the  firat  article,  relatiTe  to  the  beneficial 
aetioB  of  limple  water  irrigation  upon  the  aoQ  and  the  plant, 
together  with  the  effect  of  aewage  to  raiae  the  temperature  of 
the  aeil,  and  thua  promote  the  growth  of  the  plant.  For 
details  I  refer  the  reader  back  to  Mr.  Mechi^a  eridence  onder 
aeetion  1.  He  aaid  he  had  never  had  auffident  manure  to  mix 
with  the  60.000  gallona  of  water  at  hia  daily  diapowl ;  but 
that  had  he  the  coaunand  of  town  uwage,  he  would  lay  down 
a  large  area  of  land  to  grua,  which  would  yield  not  the  flffl 
tone  of  green  graaa,  which  may  be  taken  aa  the  average  of 
the  kingdom,  but  that  amount  quintupled  and  more  than  that, 
the  chief  ineonyenienoe  of  which  to  the  farmera  generally 


would  be  that  they  would  hare  to  invest  more  capital  ia  cattle 
to  feed  it  off.  He  would  be  willmg  to  apply  2,000  toaa  u 
acre  of  London  uwage  on  rye  grass,  at  2d.  a  ton.  For  thia 
outlay  of  £16  15s.  an  acre  he  would  increue  the  grus  crop 
to  26  tons  (or  aix  tons  of  hay),  which  ia  money  might  be  n- 
preaented  by  £24.  After  two  yean*  rye  gram,  heavily  dressed, 
he  had  taken  the  following  crops  in  succenion  without  atra 
manuring :  Two  of  barley,  two  of  wheat,  one  of  wed  tares, 
one  of  seed  clover.  He  ceald  not  tell  the  amouad  of  aewage 
need  per  acre  on  hia  own  farm.  On  thia  farm,  consistiog  of 
170  acres,  he  stated  that  were  2,000  tons  an  acre  of  London 
sewage  offered  to  him,  he  would  require  it  on  leas  than  20 
aerea,  and  that  in  proeeu  of  time  it  would  ao  iaereau  his 
maourial  power  for  other  portiona  of  the  farm,  that  the  area 
would  have  a  tendency  continually  to  decreue  rather  than  to 
increue.  RupectiBg  the  quality  of  uwaged  graas,  Mr* 
Mechi  H!d  that  though  it  appeased  cotfur,  it  wu  ia  fact  frr 
more  fattening  than  unsewsged  or  merely  wacer-irrigsted 
grus.  He  uw  no  pnetical  difficulty  in  the  convejsnu  of  tha 
uwage  of  London  forty  or  fifty  milu,  with  the  aupply  of 
80,000,000  gallons  of  water  daily  f^om  Loeh  Katriu  to 
Glasgow  now  in  view.  Still,  aa  to  distance,  he  would  be 
guided  by  considerations  of  economy.  He  did,  however, 
oblect  to  the  wasteful  return  to  20,000  or  30,000  aerm,  u 
now  propoaed,  of  the  manurial  elementa  resulting  from  the 
consumption  by  the  people  of  London  of  the  produce  of 
6,000^)00  of  aeru.  At  Croydon  the  aroa  empl^d  is  not 
large  enough  to  absorb  the  uwage;  it  rnns  to  watte,  aad 
does,  u  in  auch  casea  it  must,  proye  a  nniunee  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood, Uud  in  M  large  a  qaaatity  aa  8,000  toaa  an  aaie 
he  thought  it  prodoetlva  of  lajntioua  cffuta  to  the  air  and  tbe 
Itreaa  into  whldb  it  might  iltimately  flow.  Ho  considered 
200  or  800  toua  an  acre  an  etcelteat  dreuing  for  a  cereal  crop. 
The  mode  of  dealing  with  the  five-acre  field  already  alladed 
to  he  atated  u  follows.  <'  We  irrigate  it  twice  during  the 
winter,  and  put  on  uwage  equal  to  a  rainfall  of  1  ineh—that 
ia,  100  tons  an  ure.  We  do  that  twiu ;  then  allow  the  ciep 
to  aUnd  for  hay,  firat  being  fed  vp  to  tbo  7th  of  May.  Ia 
Jane  it  is  cut.  Subsequently  It  is  manured  with2ewiof 
guano,  waahed  in  with  aewage,  and  it  then  yielia  an  ahondut 
after-crop  of  cattle  feed."  Land  haa  to  hia  knowledge  in* 
creaud  eight  timea  in  valuf  by^tm  aimpleproceaa  of  irrigation 
alone.  At  Croydon  land  not  worth  more  than  £2  aa  ure  rent 
haa  been  raiud  to  £S,  The  uwage  from  20,000  people  ia 
theft  Qsed,  after  filtration  ever  800  ureai  by  the  open  ayatam 
of  irrigation.  Increasing  the  rent  of  the  800  teres,  u  it 
appeara  to  do  by  £2  lOs.  an  acre,  it  would  aum  that  the 
uwage  from  this  population  is  worth  about  £1,000  per  annum, 
or  Is.  a  head ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  might  bs 
applicable  to  a  much  larger  area,  since,  filtered  u  it  is,  the 
river  is  so  fouled  by  what  runs  into  it,  that  actiona  are  pend- 
ing agilOBt  thou  who  thua  damage  the  water.  He  considered 
that,  in  justice  to  the  land  and  to  the  unitary  condition  of 
the  people,  tbe  produce  of  6,000,000  acru  when  consumed 
should  not  go  on  a  lua  area  than  500,000  acru  of  land. 
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VoBLaxim  WM  mt  OTiainid.  Hb  eoiitid«cd 
thift  MMM  portioBi  of  Mr.  Mcdn't  lind  luaiiitod  lo  Mwagt. 
Soib  whadk  lUov  Um  MVBf*  to  ptM  oolonnd  to  th*  dnias 
mC  bi  9fop«  irtate  lor ito  neeptioD,  Thitii  gtoMaUy  Um 
with  beavy  daji  io  diy  wnihcr^wheB  the  Mwige  {mmm 
any  thiwigh  tha  daep  cnekf»  aad  doM  aot  gtt  missd  with 
Ikt  HiL  Bavaga  k  prindpallj  appUeible  to  gran  laad ;  in 
diy  dutrieti^  in  lif^t  toiltt  perhapi  ic  miy  ba  nied  for  graen 
oept— cool  CfOft — bat  by  no  mena  ia  all  kinia  of  lail  for 
noterapiL  Ha  adnittod  tha  poonbility  of  fhanpm  tba 
aatna  of  tha  mhI  by  dniaag Ob  and  alto  that  frhars  wwaga 
aw  tedy  aypfiad  tha  laad  would  hat •  littla  opportaaity  to 
Oaa  raaaoa  ha  addaeed  for  lirgo  qoaatitiei  ol  lawaga 
aadtol  waa  thit— leaing  that  dry  manora  or  dang  can 
1»  distitbated  with  jadgoMat^  aad  that  wwage  caanot  b«  ap- 
|M  jaataft  tha  placa  raqoired,  but  goat  throogh  tha  whola 
Ml,  it  ia  aaeaamy*  in  oidar  to  piodneo  an  offact,  to  iaciaaia 
tba  daac  profortioaably.  Ha  olijaetad  to  tha  tawaga  baing 
lalaod  at  2d.  a  ton ;  ha  aaid  that  waa  not  ita  practical  Talaa* 
Itaaaaoattiaaatad  by  aonpariog  it  with  tha  eonttituanta  of 
the  atdiaaiy  daag,  whieh  can  ba  admiaittarad  and  kept  jaat 
aa  the  awrfacf,  whila  a  grant  portion  of  tha  liquid  maaura 
■aki  aw^  oat  of  laach.  **  By  applyiag  a  liaitad  quantity  of 
tht  liqaid,  it  panatrataa  a  larga  body  of  tha  loil,  ineoiporatiag 
t  laiga  body  cf  aoil  with  a  aaaall  qnaatity  of  laal  fartiliaing 
Htter.**  Covld  that  aaMll  qoaatity  ba  attracted,  and  ap< 
p&ad  aa  a  top  diaaaiag,  tha  amaU  portion  of  aoil  whieh  reeeiTod 
n  vaold  ba  wdl  Bannrad,  aad  a  coneapoadang  affect  woald 
be  visbla  in  the  eiop.  "  Whan  wa  apply  a  larga  maee,  aay 
7^000  ac  8,000  tone  of  aewaga  to  a  toil  which  ia  natuially 
peiaaa,  wa  iaaorpaiato  with  a  larga  body  of  aoil  >  eomidai- 
ifale  %aaatitf  af  eolid,  real  fertiliaiag  autter.  By  tuiog  raeh 
h^  doaea  wpon  gfaea  cfope  grown  on  a  paor  toil*  theaa  aolid 
■aavnng  —rtere  whieh  are  dieaeauaated  throagh  a  larga 
tody  of  eoil  by  capilbuy  attraction  aia  biought  within  tba 
laaeh  aCika  loatlalft  Tha  afaporation  whieh  takee  place  fiom 
tha  ienaae  al  gnMa>eTOpa  ia  vaiy  aoaiideraUa;  the  Baoiatura 

depih  ia  dfawao^  aad  with  it  aU  tha 
diwalfid  ia  ik**  Upontheea  theoiatieal  groaada 
the  faaed  Pf  ajeeaer  paifcnad  aa  applieatioa  af  8/)00  tonato 
and  i^oa  thaaa  atona  could  ha  aecoaat  lor  tha  ihght 
whaek  faUawa  tha  diatribwtion  of  auch  aauU  quantitiaa 
400  tonaan  acre.  Ha  had  "  nowhere  aeon  it  predoea  any 
reaaaaeratiTa  effect.*  Ha  had  made  no  peraon^ 
end  knew  of  aooa  aa?  a  thoee  carried  on  by  Mr. 
aoold  ba  eenaidered  ae  a  aafe  gauge  of  tba  agri- 
of  aawago>  Whan  aakad  wbethar  ha  found  tha 
raady  torataia  tha  Banurial  eoateato  of  a  aUoog  or 
iha  atated  that  when  tha  aalatian  waa  reiy  atroag 
wiU  paia  through ;  whea  it  ia  laoderately 
,  toa  aail  will  raaw? a  ita  masiaiufla  proportioa  ;  bat  that 
atato  tha  aail  poeaeaeee  littla  power  over  it. 
lotiftiaing  aaattar  abeorbad  by  the  aoil  ia 
9i  boag  lanoTed  again  by  a  larga  quantity  of 
Ha  cauld  oafy  azplani  tha  iMtof  Lord  Eeiex  haviag 
an  increaaed  cMp  of  wheat,  warth  £3  7a.  an  aoe, 
hf  tha  ippliiialinn  ef  IM  tone  of  aowage*  on  tha  eoppoeitian 
thai  ig  wm  applied  at  aavend  diffeiaat  tiaaee,  ao  aa  net er  at 
ny  pariid  to  eink  balaw  bbb  inehee  of  the  aarftca.  He  wa§ 
aaqHMtod  with  awy  irf»'*ffTr^  Am^  fcai|  \m^  laadt  ttr  ei  tiaet 
adiy  Banni  iHaa  aav^ga;  they  all  pcwrad  fulnrea*  aid 
heaawnaftthari^htoallMpaofanyBaeaiaain  thia diiaetioB. 
]Ik.W,&  Xiu^  Boaoqgli  Bmyet  of 


next  aramiaad.  Hetpoka  of  a  Mr.  Bnrbidgi^  who  laenfad 
the  aawaga  upon  hia  fhrm  direet  froB  tha  muaa.  It  haa  pr»* 
duaed  tha  BMat  enomona  crape  of  giaia.  Ha  puto  it  on  at 
tha  latter  end  of  February  s  ha  haa  a  good  crop  at  tha  preaent 
tiaia  (April  7).  He  willgiaae  it  lato,  and  haTO  a  erop  of  hay 
before  any  of  the  faroaara  in  the  iaancdiato  neighbourhood* 
For  eeferal  yean  ha  haa  need  it  OTcr  nxty  acraa,  aad  upon  a 
partion  of  thia  ana  paya  a  rent  of  14a.  an  acre;  he  would 
pay  a  rent  upon  the  whole,  but  having  giren  particular  fadli- 
tiee  for  the  eonatroetion  of  aew«ga  worfca  he  hae  not  been 
preeaed  for  a  lent  on  tha  whole.  Upoa  thia  aixty  acree  had 
been  thrown^  aolid  and  liquid  aaiied  (that  ia,  unftltered)«  5.454 
tone  daily,  coatianoualy  lor  oaa  aionth, 

Mr.  R.  FowLM,  Jan.,  a  land-agent  and  tenant-farmer  near 
Birmingham,  oceapied  land  iron  baU-a-mile  to  two  and  a-half 
milea  from  the  aewaga  taaka.  The  namber  of  acree  under 
irrigation  are  aiaty.  Thia  waa  at  ftrat  irrigated  by  the  flood 
watera  of  the  rirer  Tam«,  and  then,  in  1858,  by  a  legolar 
qratem  of  irrigatioa,  whea  the  aewaga  of  Birmingham  wu  fiiot 
diacharged  iato  that  atieam.  The  land  waa  fitted  for  irrigation 
by  an  outlay  of  £9  10a.  par  acre.  Hie  experieaca  led  him  to 
eeteem  very  highly  the  propertiea  of  pure  water,  but  he  could 
aea  aeareelT  any  perceptible  reeulta  in  hia  erop  ainoe  half  tha 
eeaepoola  of  Birmingham  were  broken  ap  aad  were  diecharged 
iato  the  Tame.  Tba  water  in  the  neighbourhood  of  tha  out- 
fall of  the  aewera  ia  '*  too  atrong,^  and  the  water  lower  down 
ia  mora  valuable  for  inigatioa.  He  would  aa  aoon  bafe  tha 
water  from  the  river  ea  the  fluid  overflow  of  the  aevage  tonka 
direct.  He  did  not  think  Mr.  Burbidge'a  meadow. "  which  ia 
floated  £rom  the  aawara  before  the  aewage-wator  reaebaa  the 
tanka,  ia  OMra  valaabia  than  it  waa  twaaty  yeara  ago,  whea  it 
waa  floated  from  the  atceam  (whieh  atream,  by-tho-by,  waa 
oonfaaaad  alwaya  to  have  been  a  aomewhat  foul  oae).  Ha 
aaparad  to  ao  chemical  knowledge,  but  he  thought  there  aaight 
be  too  BMch  of  a  good  thiag.  aad  aUted  agaia  that  tha  water 
two  or  three  aulee  from  the  fall  of  the  aewaga  iato  tha  rivar 
(atroager  that  it  waa  ten  or  fifUen  yeara  ago)  waa  more  valaabia 
for  irrigation.  Looking  at  thia  aa  an  agrieultural  qaeatien 
only,  he  thought  it  beat  to  let  the  eewaga  paae  iato  tha  river, 
aad  irrigato  the  kmd  from  tbeneei  He  eonaideiad  that  man 
good  would  be  done  by  lifting  tha  water  of  the  river,  ao  aa  to 
carry  it  over  a  htfga  area  of  graaa  laad  unirrigated.  thaa  by 
oonstraeting  aewaga  worka.  Tha  1.000  acree  now  partially 
irrigated  bear  an  ineieaaed  aaaaal  value  of  10a.  an  acre,  aad 
3^0  other  aorca  might  be  iaoreaaed,  by  the  uae  of  "  carriwa,'* 
80a.  per  aero.  The  dry  meadow  ia  that  neighboarhood  ha 
aUtod  to  be  woith  85e. ;  that  irrigated  by  comaaon  water.  5£e. » 
by  the  water  of  the  Tame,  with  the  preaent  overflow  of  the  taaka 
(whieh  he  eooeidared  bettor  than  mere  river  water),  55e.  an 
aaia«  He  kaew  eaaee  in  whieh  pure  apring  water  increaaed  tha 
value  of  laad  80a.  an  acre.  Supposing  that  tha  aewera  did  not 
empty  into  the  river,  ho  would  be  ready  to  pay  14i.  an  acra 
for  tha  aewaga  laid  on  to  hia  land,  rather  than  bo  ahat  ap  to 
tha  river  wator ;  and  ha  woald  rather  pay  thia  for  tha  over- 
flow water  af  the  taaka  than  for  tha  aawaga  before  ite  eatraaca 
to  tha  tanka.  Ha  coadeeeed  that  were  he  ia  Mr.  Barbidga'a 
place  ha  would  hire  tba  aewage,  and  that  ha  would  net  dUnto 
it,onaacountofthaezpeaaaofaodoiag.  With  reapect  to  tha 
parmaaaat  affect  of  eawag«»he  thoaghtit  would  deteiiorato 
tha  graaa  if  oaly  applied  epaemodically— aay  for  one  year,  aad 
then  daaaontinuad.  Altboagh  ha  laund  tha  keep  ineroaaad 
on  meadowa  whieh  aia  irrigated,  ha  thought  the  hay  datarior- 
by  naaan  of  tha  deatructiea  of  tha  battat  granea  by  tha 
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vater,  and  iha  domuumee  gifen  to  coane  inferior  giaiaos. 
This  be  eoniidered  purely  referable  to  tbe  lewage  matter 
contained  on  it.  The  meadows  are  irrigated  in  NoTcmber  and 
Febraary,  and  juit  after  tbe  hay  haryeit.  Upon  the  grasiog 
land  tbe  water  is  applied  aboat  twice  daring  the  eummer.  In 
NoTember  it  runs  on  about  two  days  and  two  nighti,  in 
Febmary  about  a  day  and  a  nigbti  in  lummer  aiz  or  leren 
hour*.  The  water  of  the  Tame  he  eontidered  worth  about 
one-third  more  than  pure  water.  Tbe  eompariaon  in  hay  produce 
between  a  field  unirrigated,  one  irrigated  with  pure  water,  and 
another  with  lewage,  would  be  as  the  following  amount* :  26 
ewt,  35  cwt.,  and  40  cwts.  Irrigited  grau  impro?ea  the 
condition,  and  forcei  the  milk  of  cowi  and  aheep,  but  it  has 
amaU  fattening  propettiei.  In  conclaaion,  he  thought  ninety 
out  of  every  hundred  farmers  would  eveatually  be  glad  to  pay 
an  inereated  rental  of  from  208.  to  80*.  for  aewaged  land. 

lir.  I.  King,  occupying  a  farm  near  Birmingham,  in  the 
Tame  Valley,  said  that  on  land  irrigated  from  the  water  of  the 
Tkme,  polluted  by  the  sewage  of  Birmingham,  he  experienced 
an  ioerease  of  half  a  ton  of  hay  per  acre,  but  owing  to  the 
presence  of  gas  refuse,  he  thought  the  finest  grasses  suffered. 
When  he  irrigated  with  pure  water  he  also  manured;  now 
that  he  irrigated  with  the  polluted  water  of  the  Tame  he  doct 
not  manuret  His  results,  as  to  feeding-grass  so  irrigated,  are 
most  satisfactory ;  milk  and  butter  both  better.  He  thought 
tbe  Corporation  of  Birmbgham  shonld  hare  extended  powers, 
to  enable  them  to  sell  the  sewage  to  others,  instead  of  allow- 
ing Mr.  Burbidge  the  sole  possession  of  if.  The  public  in- 
terest demanded  that  a  more  general  use  should  be  made  of  it 

Mr.  Thomas  Standbridob,  Town-derk  of  Birmingham, 
asid :  "  I  hare  a  field  adjoining  my  house,  a  portion  of 
which  was  manured  with  intercepted  matter  drawn  direct  from 
the  sewers  at  Birmingham ;  another  portion  of  that  field 
(which  is  a  new  layer  of  seeds,  and  a  decidedly  good  piece  of 
land)  was  manured  by  my  tensnt,  who  is  a  butcher,  with  the 
richest  butcher's  dung  which  could  be  produced  from  his 
alaugbter-house  dung-pits,  and  there  is  as  much  differeoee  be- 
tween the  one  and  the  other  as  there  is  between  a  common 
and  a  rich  meadow,  the  decision  being  in  favour  of  tbe  sewage 
matter."  This,  he  said,  was  the  solid  manure  intercepted  from 
the  outlet  of  the  sewers,  which, aoeording  to  chemical  analysis, 
was  f  ahieless.  He  knew  Mr.  Burbidge ;  considered  his  results 
enormous;  believed  his  land  to  hafe  doubled  in  value.  He 
had  applied  this  manure,  in  about  the  same  measure  as  ordi. 
nary  dung,  for  three  years ;  it  is  to  be  had  in  all  states,  dry 
and  very  slushy ;  and  from  its  appearance,  as  viewed  through 
a  glees,  he  should  suppose  it  to  contain  a  great  deal  of 
nitrogea. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Blackburn,  a  farmer  in  Kincardineshire,  stated 
that  he  had  used  farm  sewage  for  eight  years,  and  had  much 
experience  in  the  different  methods  throughout  tbe  country  of 
applying  farm  sewage.  His  experience  had  been  with  grass. 
The  best  application  of  sewage  he  had  seen  was  at  Locheud, 
near  Edinburgh,  where  2,000  tons  of  sewage  were  distributed 
by  hoee  and  pipe,  producing  enormous  crops  of  Italian  rye- 
grass, and  raising  the  rent  last  yesr  to  £41  an  acre.  This  was 
as  good  a  return  as  had  been  obtained  by  the  open-channel 
system  upon  any  of  the  meadows,  the  amount  of  sewage 
standing  at  2,000  tons,  to  some  6.000  or  10,000  used  at 
Edinburgh.  He  thought  the  openndiannel  system  a  very 
wasteful  one ;  did  not  consider  the  land  eoriehed  by  the  fluid 
which  ran  over  it,  merely  by  that  which  the  lead  abeorbe.  The 
sewage  of  Edinborgh  might  undoubtedly  flow  oter  a  naoh 


larger  area.  Sewage  should  be  confined  to  those  crope  which 
will  yield  the  grestest  return.  There  are  many  manures  whidi 
will  compete  successfolty  with  it  as  an  applicatioa  to  grain 
crops,  but  none  as  applied  to  grass.  He  did  not  think  sewaga 
likely  to  be  employed  in  general  agricultural  use.  When  he 
visited  the  Rugby  water-meadows,  he  considered  the  distribo- 
tion  unequal,  and  too  little  attention  had  been  paid  to  tha 
grasses,  the  old  ones  grown  not  being  at  all  adapted  to  the 
new  circomstancei.  A  difliereace  in  the  variety  of  grass  would 
lead  alone  to  a  difference  of  50  per  cent,  ia  the  yield.  He  found, 
to  his  amssement,  in  June  (1861),  at  Cariisle,  "  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  meadows  theu  occupied,  under  a  warm  sun,  ia 
drybg  hay,  instead  of  making  the  mo  it  of  the  growing 
months."  He  considered  that  the  aurface  ahould  be  as  levd 
BS  possible,  that  the  grasses  should  bs  carefully  selected.  Ha 
advocated  the  pipe  and  hoie  systeon,  and  thought  that  two- 
thirds  the  sewage  might  be .  saved  which  was  now  used  in  the 
open  csrriers.  The  soil  at  Rugby  is  very  superior  to  that  at 
Edinburgh,  and  were  the  right  method  adopted,  the  differenee 
in  tbe  reiults  should  be  more  perceptible  than  it  is.  Equal 
quantities  of  sewsge  gave  very  different  weights  at  the  taro 
plaoea.  Had  applied  1,200  tona  through  the  aeaaon  to  graaa- 
land — not  all  liquid  manure,  but  In  part  an  application  of 
plain  water.  Had  applied  sewage  to  onion  and  carrot  eropo, 
letting  the  water  run  down  the  drilla  from  the  hose ;  but  the 
system  of  arable  irrigation  is  fraught  with  diflionlty.  Ha 
spoke  confidently  of  the  value  of  pure  water  irrigation.  The 
produce  in  milk  and  butter  he  thought  much  increased  by  the 
use  of  sewage.  In  reference  to  a  remark  on  the  exhanstinif 
character  of  Italian  ryegrass,  he  replied,  "  that  is  the  very  things 
tbe  farmer  wants."  He  wants  to  cultivste  plants  that  will 
reproduce  tbe  fertilising  mstter  committed  to  the  soil,  in  the 
shape  of  vegetable  food,  in  the  shortest  time.  Sewage,  pro- 
perty applied,  running  over  the  surface  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  thick,  will  not  destroy  fine  grasses, 

Mr.  J.  Fbnton,  engineer  of  the  Local  Board  of  Health  at 
Croydon,  said  when  he  first  undertook  the  works,  ia  1857 
the  sewage  of  the  80,000  people  without  filtration  was  cos 
ployed  over  fifteen  scree  of  land,  to  the  disgust  of  the  com- 
munity ;  now,  the  filtered  sewage  bom  about  18,000  of  the 
population  irrigates  240  acres.  The  farm  is  so  arranged  that 
the  sewage  can  be  turned  (the  open  channel  system  bein; 
adopted)  to  any  required  plot ;  and  before  it  is  let  off  to  the 
river  it  is  alwajs  conducted  over  a  second  plot.  "  The  land 
irrigated  at  one  time  varies  from  twenty  to  fifty  acres,''a  larger 
area  being  required  to  purify  the  water  in  wet  than  m  dry 
weather.  **  I  have  known  during  the  last  summer  that  ten 
acree  of  land  would  take  the  whole  sewsge  water  of  Croydon* 
amounting  to  800.000  gallons  a  day  of  twenty-four  hoors^ 
without  being  perceived  at  all  in  the.seeond  field."  Before 
this  irrigation,  the  land  was  let  at  only  one  guinea  an  acre. 
In  the  year  1860,  the  produce  of  the  graaa  land  wu  sold  bj 
auction  for  £5  10a.  per  acre,  tbe  red  clover  (two  crops  ia  the 
summer)  for  £7  15a,  per  acre,  the  rye-grsss  (two  crops)  for 
£5  15s.  The  whole  of  theee  800  seres  is  now  let  for  £5  per 
acre.  He  stated  that  the  crops  of  rye-grass,  now  tbe  land  ia 
properly  levelled  7or  it,  was  sellmg  st  £8  an  acre.  The  land. 
aviag  the  o!d  pastures,  will  be  all  laid  down  for  Italian  rye. 
grass  He  f^her  ssid,  that  the  application,  summer  and 
winter,  has  averaged  48,00U  galloas  per  acre,  from  three  to 
eight  days  a  month  He  stated  that  the  Board  steadily  re- 
fused ap  plications  to  take  mors  land,  their  present  expetienea 
on  vinciBg  them  that  the  800  acres  woie  qoite  aufikiint  to 
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■RytttMfnigtsfQraTtai.  Ha  eontidmd  tkat  tht  ordi- 
imrj  gnm  hmnt  m  omim  of  tat  itvtga  (rtM.  H« 
lka«gfct  abovt  ona-tbifd  tha  Mwiga  wu  abiorbed  by  the  land 
IB  VMler,  and  ooa-balf  in  raamar.  At  tha  axpintion  ol  the 
picKat  laaaa  for  eight  yean,  he  expected  the  lead  would  let 
fit  £10  per  aere.  The  maio  difBcultj  he  antieipated  was  how 
la  let  fii  of  the  f  ncn  produee. 

Mr.  GsoBGS  KiHtt,  a  inrTeyor  and  draiaafa  engiaeer,  of 

Biif  htoa,  aaid  that  he  had  ezteotcd  irrigatiOB  worki  for  mto- 

ibI  gcDtleinefl.  who  were  perfectly  latitfied  with  the  iteolti. 

Mr.  BcaoaMMit,  of  Wimbledon  Park,  iMt  lumnwr  lold  hit  flrtt 

crap  of  greet  at  70i.  an  acre,  for  hey ;  hit  lecood  crop  at  70i., 

to  tofl  dairy  cowb  ;  there  wat  a  third  crop  worth  60i.  an  aen. 

It  hia  optDion  tnrface  carricrt  were  adapted  to  meadow  land, 

nd  hotc  and  jet  to  arable  land.    He  thought  it  would  pty  a 

fvmer  to  na»  2,000  torn  of  teartge  per  acre  at  2d.  a  ton,  which  it 

•qnal  to  £17.  and  atatcd,  that  at  Loebcnd  Farm,  netrEdin- 

herich,  lie  had  lEcn  toffident  growa  to  pay  that.    The  land 

at  Wimbledon  bore  acareely  anything,   bat  he  produced  a 

mmple  of  the  firtt  crop  of  common  grata,  after  lewage, 

eiffliteca  inches  in  length.     Mr.   Thomptoti*a   meadowa  at 

Xdisbargh    gave  forty  tona  the  firat  crop,  tweaty-five  the 

aacond,  tfteen  the  third,  twelve  the  fourth  •  in  all  ninety-two 

tons  per  aere  per  year.    The  firat  crop  aola  for  £50  au  aere, 

letailed.    The  aewage  eoat  nothing ;  but  were  pipea  to  be  laid 

down,  the  intercet  on  the  outlay  would  be  a  mere  nothing  to 

Ac  benefit  derived  in  any  caae.    He  ooaaidcred  lewage  to 

have  great  advantage  over  solid  msnuic,  no  matter  how  diluted 

theeevage  maybe. 

Sir  JosKPH  Paxtoh*  M.P.,  stated  with  respect  to  its 
JcLts,.  that  m  warming  the  aoU  it  undoubtedly  stimnlatea 
the  growth  of  planta,  and  that  as  the  growth  increaie4,  the 
cspadty  for  the  reception  of  stimulant  incrmacd.  He  thought 
a  jttdidona  dose  of  aewage  farourable  to  wheat ;  thia  ahould 
he  given  in  early  atagea,  and  with  care  as  to  atrength.  He  te- 
fownrnded  the  fint  uae  of  the  London  Sewage  on  the  aandi 
ef  Woking  and  Bagahot  Heath,  aa  likely  to  raise  ita  value 
from  £S  to  £1 00  aa  aere.  It  would  be  the  very  place  in  which 
ts  carry  on  the  largeat  amount  of  growth.  "  I  look  upon  the 
fucstioo,"  said  be,  **  aa  I  look  upon  a  cotton  mill.  Tou  have 
a  large  amonnt  of  ateam-power,  yon  have  a  Urge  plant,  you 
have  m  Tery  large  eipeoae  going  OTer  a  given  point,  aud  if  yon 
go  on,  yon  are  atill  goio^  on  with  yoor  expenditure.  So  it  ia 
with  a  railway ;  if  one  line  of  raila  does,  there  would  be  only 
half  the  plant,  and  ao  much  more  profit.  If  you  can  get  land 
that  will  filter  the  water  through,  and  give  double  amonnt  of 
rrewtb,  it  will  be  worth  to  much  more  per  acre  from  the  ap- 
plieataoei  of  sewage.**  He  bed  had  no  experience  of  tewsge 
from  towns;  hit  experiment  hsd  been  msde  with  much 
Btroager  aewage  than  what  ia  obtaioed  from  the  London 
aewcre ;  and  thia  waa  aometimea  need  neat,  and  sometimes 
difarted,  seeording  to  the  »tate  of  planta  watered. 

Mr.  E.  O.  TanoxLLKa,  civil  engineer,  of  Gateahead,  atated 
that  he  had  need  the  aewage  from  hia  own  premiiea  upon  hia 
ewo  land,  upon  old  graaa,  Italian  rye-grasa,  chicory,  carrot, 
tarnip,  end  cabbage  erops ;  the  quantity  850  tona  per  acre  per 
aanun,  50  per  cent,  atroager  than  tovn  sewsge.  His  towage 
wme  nppIieJ  to  fonr  .acres,  one  acre  taking  the  whole  of  the 
tevege  every  year ;  no  manure  being  applied  to  the  other 
three  in  the  intervening  years.  The  reaulta  were  highly 
bvnnnble  aa  reapecta  graaa  cropa,  very  doubtful  aa  retpecta 
eeteala,  coed  aa  reapecta  roots.  For  craaa  land  the  beat  mode 
af  applying  aewage  ia  by  open  carriers,  the  land  having  a  fall 
of  something  like  1  foot  in  20  to  I  in  60 ;  for  eerml  and  root 
erope,  it  maat  be  applied  ia  ahowers,  with  all  the  apparatua  of 

roir  tank»  pipes,  Ac,  ao  that  the  aewage  ahould  be  at  con- 
it  high  prcsmue.    He  thought  it  would  psy  him  to  purchase 

sewage  ae  his  own  st  2d.  a  ton, and  to  dress  sn  sere  with 
sheet  2^000  tone. 

Mr,  O.  H.  HuNDMRSOv,  bailiff  of  the  farm  attached  to 
the  Celney  Heteh  Lonstie  Asylnm,  ia  the  eourae  of  hia  ex- 
aniaatiea,  stated  that  the  sewsge  firom  the  establishment  waa 
smd  en  about  35  acres  of  paature  land,  aa  well  aa  to  85  of 
Tja^fiaas,  mangold,  cabbage,  and  dover,  being  foresd  by  steam 
fhemgh  cast-iron  pipes,  laid   18  iocbes  under  ground.    One 
■n  Will  spply  250  tone  with  hose  in  the  day  of  10  honrs. 
^itBdmaog  for  hmli  an  sere.    The  effects  on  the  rye- 
inn  try  7tn  great ;  it  ia  eat  fonr  timet  s  year,  snd  the  cows 
Orinmit    Oi  the  amwmge  IJfom  about  2,150  inmatea,  at  the 
niifffSOOtOOM  M  dmr,   ©ne-Wf  hu  been  applied  the  year 


roand  to  the  72  aoNs,  inr  tha  last  a  ytaiB ;  the  other  half  raas 
to  wastsii  The  pipe  system  beiag  not  eapadoos  enoogh  to 
pam  more  sewsge,  rseonrM  was  ncesmarily  had  to  the  f ana- 
yard  dnng,  a  large  portion  of  which  also  went  to  prodnee  the 
crops,  so  that  it  was  difllenlt  to  say  how  much  wu  due  to 
sewage  and  how  mneh  to  dnng.  Beiades,  a  proportion  of  60 
gallons  of  water  being  assigned  to  each  inmate,  the  sewsge 
WBs  wmk.  Hie  eommoa  gram  mown  for  stock  yields  about  2 
tons  an  aere ;  **  aeighbonrt  on  undrssssd  land  had  got  25  cwts." 
The  drains  run  very  freely  during  the  spplication  of  the 
sewsge,  snd  the  water  is  not  st  sll  discohmred  u  it  fiows  from 
the  drain. 

Mr.  S.  Ckistt  Millab,  proprietor  of  the  Cnigintiany 
Meadows,  nesr  Edinburgh,  taidthat  he  had  200  acres  irrigated 
by  grsTitation,  and  60  acrm  by  pnmp.  The  flow  of  Mwsge 
goes  on  dsy  and  night,  summer  and  winter,  the  yesr  through; 
but  more  sewsge  is  spplied  in  the  summer  then  in  the  winter, 
and  during  the  latter  period,  or  daring  flooda,  it  ia  allowed 
often  to  run  to  waate.  Each  field  reoeiyea  it  about  twelve 
timea  a  year,  generally  between  the  various  mowings,  the  first 
of  which  commences  about  the  end  of  Msreh.  "nie  grass  is 
cut  four  times  a  year.  The  produce  has  at  times  resltscd 
£40,  but  this  is  sn  excessive  price:  the  rent  averages  £22. 
The  50  acres  over  which  sewsge  is  pumped  by  steam-power 
are  in  permanent  grmt,  and  as  such,  owing  to  their  obtsining 
less  water,  appear  to  be  inferior  to  the  land  over  which  the 
sewsge  gravitates.  The  best  meadows  get  9,000  gallons  per 
acre  at  each  watering.  The  giaaa,  a  mixture  of  permanent 
and  artificial  aorta,  growa  beat  in  warm  weather ;  the  rate  of 
growth,  quite  magical,  in  24  honrs  after  the  water  it  let  over 
the  newly-cut  graaa.  Laying  down  the  50  acrca  for  irrigation 
coat  £3,000.  The  rent  before  the  land  waa  thua  treated  ave- 
raged £5  an  aere ;  it  ia  now  worth  £15  (there  waa  aome  doubt 
aa  to  whether  the  £15  applied  to  rent  or  prodnee^ ;  to  that  aa 
far  aa  thia  portion  of  the  meadowa  is  coneemea,  the  invest- 
ment "  bat  not  been  profitable."  A  portion  in  conaeqoenee 
haa  been  ploughed  up, but  no  aewage  ia  applied.  Mr.  Millar 
atated  hit  conviction  that  the  meadowt  had  attained  the 
maximum  of  production,  snd  were  certainly  on  the  decline. 
He  alao  aaid,  though  his  hind,  rented  at  £5  an  acre,  had 
failed  to  benefit  in  a  proportionate  degree  from  the  £60  ex- 
pended upon  it  per  acre,  yet  that  land  in  England  like  thst 
said  of  the  Eatex  coaat  would  yield  a  very  large  return  for 
the  aame  expenditure,  and,  indeed,  remain  vortbleaa  without 
it.  The  inclination  of  the  land  at  Craigintinoy  ia  aomething 
more  than  1  foot  in  100,  and  theae  meadowa  receive  the 
aewage  water  of  about  80,000  persons,  or  of  800  to  esdi 
sere. 

Ifr.  Jamb  a  Hopb,  a  farmer  near  Edinburgh,  eonfirmed 
the  last  witoeaa  in  hia  report  of  the  capabilitiea  of  the  Craig- 
iutinny  meadowa,  and  further  ttated  that  aome  portion  of  the 
land  now  rented  at  £90  an  sere  wss,  a  few  years  since,  worth 
only  5t. 

Mr.  J.  C.  MoBTON ,  who,  within  three  weeks  of  his  examina- 
tion, hsd  visited  the  Crsigintinny ,  the  Lochend,  and  the  Grange 
meadowa,  the  worka  st  ?ort  Duudsa,  Ayr,  Carliale,  Rugby,  and 
Croydon,  aaid  he  had  seen  a  firat  cot  of  aoft  anoculent  graaa  from 
the  firat-named  meadows  weighing  10  tons.  He  had  observed 
that  the  application  of  1,200  tons  of  sewsge  spresd  a  ikin  of 
water  over  the  snrfsoe,  sod  that  about  10^000  tons  were  an- 
nually appIieJ,  valued  at  Id.  per  ton.  The  Lochend  meadows, 
he  said,  consist  of  80  acres  of  old  grass  and  10  acres  culti- 
vsted,  and  receive  about  four  times  the  sewsge  supplied  to 
the  Crsigintinny  mesdows,  surfsee  irrigstion  being  sdopted. 
This  qusntity,  however,  he  thought  could  be  applied  to  fields 
of  the  same  sise  at  lower  levels  with  almost  equal  effecta,  if 
not  to  a  larger  area.  A  portion  of  these  meadows  being 
clayey  and  badly  drained,  produce  less  than  thoae  portiona 
which  are  more  perviona  and  better  drained.  The  10  acree 
"  are  watered  by  aubterranean  piping  and  hoae,  the  atream  of 
aewage  working  the  pumps  which  force  the  water  through  the 
pipea,  a  water-wheel  15  feet  in  diameter  being  need  to  drive 
four  nompa."  The  power  ia  therefore  coatleti,  and  each  ap- 
plication per  acre  contiita  of  about  800  tona.  The  produce 
ia  leaa  than  on  land  irrigated  by  open  duett.  He  said  that 
the  110  acres  of  meadow-land  at  Carlitle  ia  watered  by  the 
sewage  of  aome  20,000  people.  The  quantity  applied  by 
aurface  draina  it  about  4fibo  tona  per  annum.  The  produce 
is  leaa  than  that  yielded  by  the  Edinburgh  meadowa,  partly 
bccaute  there  ia  leas  sewage,  and  partly  because  the  sewsge  is 


so 
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inJuNd  in  the  prooen  of  deodoriiation.  At  Rugby,  he  ipoke 
of  leeiog  the  moBt  iplendid  crop  of  Italian  rye  grass ;  but  the 
eommon  grsss  prodnoed  results  far  inferior  to  the  Craigintinoy 
meadows,  a  circnmstanoe  due  to  the  comparatiTely  smill 

2uantity  of  scwsge  applied,  and  the  inferiority  of  that  sewage. 
^f  Croydon,  where  the  sewage  is  filtered,  and  the  solid 
manure  sold  sepsrately,  Mr.  Morton  remarked  that  though 
Edinburgh  is  eight  degrees  to  the  north  of  it,  the  produce  is 
quite  as  early  there,  and  this  circumstance  he  referred  to  the 
want  of  quality  in  the  manure.  Ho  objected  altogether  to 
the  use  of  sewage  on  arable  land,  as  interfering  with  tillage 
operationa.  Subterranean  drains,  the  only  mode  admissible, 
would  tend  to  make  the  land  wet,  and  "  wet  land  ean  nerer 
be  worked  without  iojury."  He  considered  that  the  soil  would 
not  absorb  one  inch  of  moisture  per  day,  but  that  it  ii  not 
necessaiy  for  the  sewage  to  paas  through,  since  the  plant  was 
much  benefited  by  the  brisk  passage  of  the  water  over  the 
aurfaoe.  He  contended  for  an  intermittent  application  of 
sewage,  ainee  dry  periods  were  as  necessary  to  the  plant  as 
wet  ones.  Judging  by  the  results  obtained  by  the  Craigin- 
tinoy aewage,  he  considered  it  to  be  worth  Id.  a  ton,  while 
the  cost  of  application  and  eipenae  of  mansgement  might  be 
eatimated  at  £1  an  acre. 

Mr.  J.  Benson,  agent  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  gave  evi- 
dence as  to  the  sewage  meadows  at  Tavistock,  which  lie  below 
the  town,  and  are  supplied  by  gravitation.  The  sewage  of 
Bome  6,000  people  is  mixed  with  the  rainfall  on  about  2,000 
acres,  and  with  the  water  of  copioua  springs,  and  voided 
from  a  culvert,  flowa  in  open  drains  over  95  acres  of  old 
rrass  land,  laid  out  in  flat  plains  and  beda.  These  mei- 
dows  have  been  let  to  improve  certain  farms ;  hay  haa  been 
made  of  the  whole  of  them— they  generally  produce  two 
crops.  The  grass  has  been  cut  for  cows,  three  and  four  timea 
a-year,  and  has  been  valued  at  £10  a  cutting.  The  land  has 
been  increased  in  value  from  lOa.  to  £3  an  aere,aome  is  let  at 
£o  ;  active  competition  would  ruu  it  up  to  £7.  He  had  no 
idea  of  the  quantity  of  sewace  applied ;  but  considered  that 
nothing  like  the  most  wu  made  of  it.  Tiie  farther  from  the 
culvert,  the  slighter  the  effect  of  the  sewsge.  The  main  car- 
rier haa  a  fall  of  six  inches  in  200  feet.  *'  The  least  fall  re- 
quired for  profitable  irrigation  is  one  foot  in  100  yards." 

Mr.  Oborob  M'Cann,  who  receives  on  60  acres  of  hii 
farm  the  sewage  of  Malvern,  stated  that  the  aewage  of  4,000 
persona,  diluted  with  the  rainfall  of  1,000  acres,  simply  gra- 
viuted  over  the  meadows.  He  thought  it  very  desirable  to 
apply  it  to  the  growing  root  cropi,  and  would  ineur  expense  to 
obtain  the  proper  machinery.  On  the  land  under  irrigation 
he  had  cat  more  than  60  cwts.  per  acre  at  once.  He  conjec- 
tured that  the  whole  benefit  to  the  laud,  which  Is  increased 
two-thirds  in  vtlue,  resulted  Uom  drainsge  and  sewage.  The 
grass  is  cut  twice,  the  second  crop  often  25  cwt.,  and  then 
grased.  Sheep,  cows,  and  bullocks  all  do  ^ell  on  sswaged 
grass.  Alwsys  gets  grass  before  sny  neighbours.  The  sewage 
he  eoosidered  increased  his  root  crops  by  one-fourth.  Twentj- 
foureows  and  100  sheep  in  a  16-acre  meadow  cannot  eat  the 
crass  down.  He  had  completely  left  off  the  use  of  guano. 
The  value  of  the  aewage  ia  estimated  at  £70  a*year :  it  would 
be  of  more  value  if  applied  with  pipes  and  hose,  for  then  it 
would  be  possible  just  to  keep  the  aoil  wet  around  the 
roots  of  plants,  and  the  same  sewage  would  cover  a  larger 
area. 
Mr.  P.  W.  S.  Mills  gave  an  account  of  the  little  expe- 


riment carried  on  with  the  sewage  of  his  own  bonia  oa  12 
acrea  of  grass  and  two  aerea  of  ploughed  land.  The  inmates 
average  80,  and  the  aewage  is  applied  by  pipes  and  hoae.  The 
part  of  the  land  whieh  ia  grased  carriea  more  atock,  and  the 
part  which  is  mown  gives  mneh  more  hay  than  it  did  before  : 
vegetation  is  alio  advanced  about  a  month.  The  value  of  the 
four-acre  piece,  which  is  never  mown,  is  iaereased  from  55s. 
to  llOs.  an  acre.  From  the  eight-acre  6eld,  ordinary  grass^ 
the  first  cutting  of  5  tons  an  acre,  made  in  April,  is  eoasamed 
green ;  the  second  ia  made  into  hay,  generally  about  2  tons 
an  acre.  After  this  there  is  abundance  of  feed.  On  the  two 
acres  of  ploughed  Isnd  are  produced  ryegrass,  vetches,  and 
roots— crops  which  sre  doubled  in  bulk.  Seeing  that  the  land 
bad  doubled  in  value,  it  appeared  that  "  the  sewage  of  SO 
people  was  worth  £30,  or  £1  per  person."  This  experiment 
extends  over  ten  years.  The  sewage  requires  better  regula- 
tion :  when  most  wanted  there  is  least ;  when  least  wsnted» 
most    Could  well  do  with  more  sewage. 

Mr.  Wx.  Wbstwood,  farm  bailiff  to  the  Anerley  Bchoolas 
from  1851  to  1857,  stated  that  12  acrea  of  ordinary  meadow 
and  four  of  Italian  ryegmss  receives  the  sewsge  of  700  in- 
mstes.  Two  scree  of  the  ryegrsss  was  dressed  by  means  of  a 
force  pump,  the  sewsge  being  employed  six  times  during  th« 
growioj;  season,  at  the  rate  of  240  tons  each  time.  Over  th« 
remaining  14  acres  the  sewage  gravitated  from  the  tanks. 
There  waa  more  than  enough  sewage  for  double  the  land.  No 
difference  wu  perceptible  in  the  cropa  on  the  two  acres  irri- 
gated with  hose  and  jet.  These  two  acres  kept  10  cows,  and 
therefore  msy  be  considered  as  giving  70  tons  of  green  food* 
worth,  cslcnlating  its  product  in  milk,  £120.  The  expeaaes, 
taking  the  1,500  tone  of  aewage  at  2d.,  the  interest  on  the 
machmery,  the  labour,  rent,  Sco^  form  a  total  of  £^  8s., 
which  leavea  £80  12s.  net  profit,  or  £40  6s.  per  acre.  The 
two  acrea  irrigated  on  the  catch-meadow  ayatem  received 
8,000  or  9,000  tona  an  acre,  a  great  part  of  which  flowed  over 
the  land  without  pcnetratiog  it,  and  went  to  waste.  Tha  18 
seres  of  meadow  dressed  in  the  same  way,  and  with  the  same 
amount,  gave  2^  tone  of  hay  in  place  of  three-quarters  of  a 
ton.  Toe  value  of  produce  per  sere  is  £8  15s.,  which  would 
psy  something  under  a  farthing  a  ton  for  aewage.  Better 
remits  could  be  produced  with  two  applications,  300  tons 
a-time,  with  hme  and  jet,  save  in  the  esse  of  ryegrass,  where 
1,500  tons  might  be  used.  The  value  of  the  land  has  bsos 
increased  from  15s.  to  £5. 

Mr.  Fkanois  Wtlby,  a  medieal  practitioner,  stated  his 
experience  with  a  small  portion  of  the  sewage  of  Coventry, 
which  runa  of  its  own  gravity  over  four  aerea  of  hie  own  and 
11^  acrea  of  corporation  property,  both  in  common  grass. 
The  four  acrea  had  been  treated  four  yeara,  the  reat  four 
months  only.  The  Istter  waa  well  sevagiNi  iu  February,  and 
on  the  21tt  cf  May  yielded  17  tona  of  green  graaa  \itt  aerw. 
The  sewage  has  run  on  to  wsftte.  It  is  filtered  befare  used. 
The  1,500  tons  of  solid  manure  thus  secured  per  annum  are 
sold  at  2s.  a  ton,  and  pay  the  working  expenaes,  i.  e.,  £8 
a-week.  This  maocre  is  in  great  request.  Of  liquid  manure 
3,860  tons  are  ohtained  in  24  honn,  a  large  amount  of  which 
rune  to  waite.  Not  more  is  required  than  to  aaturate  the 
soil  to  a  depth  of  4  inches.  So  high  was  his  appreciation  of 
the  manure,  that  for  the  prospective  advantage  of  using  what 
sewsge  he  pleased  from  the  sewer  which  was  carried  throngh 
his  land  for  the  public  good,  he  had  foregone  £600  compensa^ 
tion  from  the  corporation.  F.  K.  8. 


HADLEIGH    FARMERS'    CLUB    ASSOCIATION. 


In  accordance  with  our  usual  practice,  we  return  to  the 
doings  of  this  Club  at  its  dinner.  Mr.  W.Garden,  a  gentleman 
of  considerable  atanding  in  connexion  with  Suffolk  agriculture, 
occupied  the  chair. 

Major  Pakkbr,  M.P.,  in  replyiog  to  the  toast  of  the 
**  County  Members,**  said :  Although  the  business  before  the 
House  of  Commons  had  not  of  late  been  of  so  interesting  a 
nature  as  that  which  in  aome  aesiions  eagaged  the  attention 
of  the  house,  and  agriculture  perhaps  did  not  receive  so  much 
attention  as  it  should  do,  yet  questions  hsd  arisen  to  show 
that  there  were  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  who  lost 
no  opportunity  of  doing  wbst  they  thought  most  eonducif  e  to 
th«  interest  they  represented,    llicre  were  committees  which 


up  to  the  present  time  hsd  not  borne  much  fruit,  end  amongst 
them  a  committee  to  inquire  into  the  utiliattion  of  sewagw, 
for  it  was  very  well  known  that  ia  Belgium  and  other  foreign 
countries  the  sewage  of  towns  was  turned  to  account.  That 
committee  had  held  meetings,  but  np  to  the  present  time  no- 
thing satisfactory  had  transpired.  There  was  another  snMect 
which  hsd  furnished  matter  for  diienasion,  not  ooly  in  Soln»1k, 
but  in  every  other  county ~ whether  or  not,  by  some  Jadictona 
arrangement  of  the  tataiion,  a  modification  of  the  duties  on  malt 
might  not  be  made  (loud  applause).  The  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  reminded  a  deputstiuo,  which  was  addressing  him, 
of  what  hta  dutiea  were.  He  aaid,  "  My  duties  consist  in 
raising  the  money,  sod  where  it  is  to  come  from  naturally 
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ivndfipoB  th»  iaflMBM  attdied  upon  mj  mind  by  tha 

Emtti  Commomm,*'  la  otdcr  to  bring  this  labjeetbtfora  tha 

tgnuitamtm  of  tlM  kia^^doa,  Mr.  Booth  thnw  mom  doubt 

npoD  whattcr  or  not  male  was  cfflneioai  U  tho  brcediBK  of 

cMii^  md  it  wmm  found  that  nz  qauten  of  malt  ware  aqod  to 

cirfet  or  tea  qnartatra    of   mnj  other  kind  of  food.    Tbcae  vara 

ttekadoffkeU  which  bore  apoatha  aiad  af  tha  Cbaaaallor 

tl  tkc  Iiekcqaer,    and.    aa  Uia  qaaitioB  would  tbortlj  ba 

hR|ht  before  tho  Hooao  of  Commona  again,  BfxkuUunata 

naUMwhat  avpport  thej  had  to  depeaa  upon. 

nthMtehoC*"  Cbo  Cfaalraaaa,''  and  aho  "  tha  Yica-Chair. 

■■"(Mr.  J.  Band)  foiioiiad.  1^ latter  ffMtlanaa,b  laplj- 

i^g,  aud  he  thoo^t  thai   thagr  mi||bt  go  ao  far  aa  to  bate 

potitu  fiaaating    from   tSicae  Boaettee,  which,  being  old- 

mk\MtA  floaa,  woold  have  aeaaidaMbto  Mate  weight  than 

d  tk^  vara   aa^imd    m  a  eora-azduaga  ar  towa-hall;  and 

ffkn  teuknoal  iBoetiof  took  place  in  Noraaibar,  thej  could 

•  bmefheir  ryjaaaa  «o  take  thaea  aabjaeta  in. 

iteearandtoMta  amd  f  oaeheeefUttta  ganeial  bnlaKat, 

Mr.  T.  Hawkins   ohaerred    that  th«a  waa  aaaaelQait 

vpnwiiieb  he  thoo^t,  seacrallf  ipeaking,  tha  ianaen  bad 

Nieaaopmioa,  aad  thait  vaa  tha  lUt4ai;  aai  ha  theagbt 

thet  if  tbe  landlorda*    and   tennata'  inteiaat  waa  need  ia  the 

HoaM  of  Ijarda  and  Commona,  the  tax  could  atand,  when  all 

tkar  tanta  woe  liamc  "^  ^""^  ^aBiaff.  Ithadalwaya  been  tha 

fa  am*  opiaaoa  that  tho  deciease  of  tvepcaea  ia  tha  Inwi 

hi  waa  the  canae   of   tho   Malt^tai  not  baing  repealed.    If 

Itohnieta  of  thin  eomfcry  woold  not  pay  twopenae  extra  to 

the  ^Bf  a  tea, they  wo«ld  neew  getarepoai  af  tha  aalt- 

tn.    Ha  Btatcd  at  the  Ipawkh  Malt-tas  Cemauttaa  that  it 

waa  al  ao  aae  for  two  or  three  to  urge  thii  qneetion,  while  tbe 

eheia  aC  tha  taadad  haftenal  want  tbe  other  way.  He  theeght 

in  naanaaa  jnalire  that  it  waa  nther  herd  far  tha  IbraMr  to 

be  tnbjeeied  to  thin  impoat  on  tbe  most  cxpmiiya  crop  be 

giew,  lad  thea  bo  eabjeeted  to  the  competition  of  all  the 

vwU.    He  wma  ghid  to  hear  tiiaft  Mc  Rmd  leeked  epm  ihh 

qaaition  with  the  eye  of  a  farmer,  aad  he  thonght  tbe  way  the 

**  d&petidL*^  waa  uaed  made  a  great  difference  with  regard  to  the 

•neemteCdaty  they  paid.  He  believed  iteameBltlvatioB  to  ba 

the  ardar  of  tha  day«  aad  that  it  weald  be  to  the  intereat  of 

every  fanner  to  aea  atean  cnUivation  adopted.    There  waa  one 

aaeaidefauoB,  hooaver — they  eonid  not  cnltivato  amaU  and  ir- 

f^gahvMdabf  ateameo  well  ea  they  eaald  by  hone  power. 

WatafWhing  waatcd  to  be  dooe  ia  thia  laapec^  which  wat  of 

Importaaee  than  offeriog  a  priae  for  the  beet  lease.    He 

with  the  opmiaa  atetad  ia  tha  Jferfc  Lena  Bjepmt, 

ipoetiBg  Mr.  Cooper*a  Icaae,  and  thought  tbat  tbe  interest  of 

thetondlerdaedtenaatahoaidbeeae;  bat  ha  wished  to  aea 

the  aahjaet  well  ▼eatilatod.    There  wu  aaotber  aabject  which 

appeeied   to   be   inpcrfeetly   understood   by   land   agents 

and  land  valaen,  aad  that  waa,  what  waa  the  taal  value 

aad  what  eoeatitoited  parmsnant  improvameat  to  the  hmd  ? 

What  ODgbt  to  eonstitate  permanent  inprovemcnt,  and  wbat 

ee^ht  a  faruaw  to  pay  for,  when  he  took  a  farm  ?  He  did  not 

thiah  iteeuldbelbrthehaaaitaf  tbe  laadlerd  that  a  fwBMr 

ahnuld  be  bnrdened  to  any  great  excaai.    Pirat  of  all,  aa  in> 

ewaliig  tcnaat  was  saddled  with  a  great  many  things  which 

WBva  ef  ao  vaiae  to  him  at  alL     Ha  lecottaotad  a  letter  being 

paMiebcd  on  "  Tcnaat  Right."  in  which  it  was  asked,  what 

a  tenant  faroiar  ought  to  rcoetTe  for  unexhausted 

Every  good  fhrmcr  waa  entitled  to  audi  eom- 

when  he  quitted  bis  occupation.    What  were  and 

net  paiiHiiiaat  improrements  ?     He  conridered 

improveaMnt  to  land  waa  tbat  whieb  would  rmder 

it  better  for  ever  afterwarda :  such  u  drainiog,  claying,  and 

w  forth.    If  they  tile-drained  a  piece  of  land,  it  would  be  sa 

food  el  Che  eod  of  ifty  er  aixty  yean  aa  it  waa  whan  it  waa 

doae,  aad  that  waa  an  improvement  which  a  teuaat 

to   receive  eorapensstion  for  when   ha   quitted  his 

Chalkiag  waa  another  improvement  for  which  re- 

oiyht  to  he  made.     On  his  oaenpatioa  at  Aa- 

he  had  a  field  a  portion  of  which  was  chalked  fifty 

i,  aad    even  now  they  could  see  which   portion 

chaUnd  md  which  had  net,  for  aa  that  part 

the  chalk  had  beea  Isid  the  corn  grew  three  or  four 

higher.     He  therefore  looked  npon  that  as  a  permaoent 

Fewmr,  bat  he  did  not  eoesldar  tbat  an  incoming  tenant 

oej^  to  he  dmiyed  for  maaore  which  had  beaa  laid  upon  tha 

'  three  or  four  years  before.    There  was  no  doubt  their 

taqihad  gicat  lUTiaiaB*  i&4  the  fSumer  onght  to  ba  put 


npon  a  better  footing,  ao  that  whaa  he  left  his  ocenpation  ha 
ahould  receive  a  fair  benefit  for  hia  outlay.  Ha  would  give  an 
example :  In  1858,  when  he  took  a  farm,  he  tile-drained  fifty- 
four  acres,  but  1853  aad  1854  being  dry  aeaaona  he  waa  not 
able  to  see  the  beaefit,  and  if  he  had  had  to  leave  bit  farm 
then  ha  ought  to  have  received  interest  and  compound  intoreat 
for  thaae  three  yeait ;  bat  anppoaing  he  had  had  the  advantage 
of  the  tile-draining  for  eight  or  nine  years,  even  then  he 
ahenld  not  be  lemaneratcd  for  his  outlay.  No  doubt  ataam- 
eultiration  would  be  the  order  of  tbe  day  on  all  large  fsrms , 
tad  every  maa  would  have  a  ateam^engine,  whim  weuM 
involve  m  outlay  ef  £8  per  acre,  aad  ae  man  after  employing 
steam  cultivation  ought  to  leave  hia  farm  without  raeeiviog 
aone  eompensstion  for  It  The  whole  srstem  of  agreementa 
betwem  Imdlord  and  teemt  wanted  to  be  le-anuaged.  Tae 
fanaer  only  asked  fbr  what  waa  a  raaseoable  letura  for  the 
capital  he  employed,  and  he  fdt  that  ICr.  Cooper^a  piise 
tease  would  not  meet  the  nquirementa  of  tbe  preamt  day 

"""St.  Wu.  Kirsbt  proposed  tha  haaltha  of  the  suceeaaful 
eandidatea ;  tbe  atock  exhibited  waa  some  of  the  best  ever 
abown»  aad  he  begged  to  etupte  with  tha  teaat  the  namea  of 
Measrs.  J.  and  R.  Rand.  This  society  was  founded  by  a  few 
farmers  in  tbe  town  and  neighbourhood,  who  met  from  time 
to  tiaw,  aad  mdmvoitfed  to  eatablish  a  aystem  whereby  thay 
might  benefit  themsdvas,  aa  wall  aa  better  the  moral  and 
social  condition  of  the  labourers.  The  society  was  also  ia- 
teaded  to  impieve  the  breading  ef  ataeks  but  ha  thought 
there  waa  oae  aerieua  drawback,  which  waa  eatealated  to  do 
great  injury  to  tbe  tenant  farmers  of  this  country.  Sbortly 
after  the  last  show,  a  stotement  made  by  a  member  at  tbe 
amud  meatiag  waa  pnWiahad  fhat  ha  bed  grewa  aa  aeer- 
mons  weight  of  roots,  and  realised  ao  much  profit.  He 
thought  two  great  evils  resulted  from  this  statement:  the 
oompetHion  for  laed  waa  tery  much  increased,  ao  aa  to  make 
it  deabtfol  whether  (armeia  would  sneeeed  ia  getting  oempa- 
tions  for  their  sons,  unless  at  such  an  increaacd  rent  as  to 
make  remuneration  impoasible  (applause).  He  could  easily 
iaugina  a  landlord  seeing  sneh  a  stotemmt  in  a  paper,  saying, 
"  If  a  man  on  poor  land  can  realise  so  much  profit,  I  think 
for  my  land,  whidk  is  better,  he  ought  to  pay  more  rent,'* 
and,  in  emsaquance,  the  rmt  was  increased.  In  making  thia 
stetement,  he  did  not  wish  to  injure  the  landowners,  for  they 
warn  entitled  to  a  fair  rent;  but  be  really  thought  auch  atate- 
menU  were  a  aerioaa  injury  to  tha  aociety,  md  he  hoped  ia 
future,  when  such  stetements  were  msde,  they  would  not  be 
aMewad  to  go  the  round  of  the  newapapera. 

Mr.  Hawkivs  said  that  nnleaa  Mr.  Keraey  could  prove 
that  the  btaiementwas  untrae,  he  did  not  think  he  could 
do  any  injnrj  to  the  tenant  farmers,  nor  help  the  landlord 
to  pat  up  his  rent.  Mr.  Robinson  waa  a  lawyer,  and  well 
calculated  to  drive  a  good  bargain,  and  ssid  that  be  sold  hia 
mangold  for  10a.  per  ton ;  but  he  knew  seTeral  who  bad 
aold  theira  at  Pa.  per  ton,  and  aome  at  less.  He  thought 
that  every  one  who  read  the  report  in  the  paper  would  see 
at  once  it  waa  no  common  fanner's  transaction  (ap- 
planae). 

The  Yio£*Ci{A.inMAN  having  responded  on  behalf  of  the 
succeasfol  competitors, 

Mr.  RoBiMsoK  aaid  he  had  aent  nothing  forth  to  the 
world  but  what  was  perfectly  true  in  all  ite  oearioga.  He 
certainly  did  in  November  laat  make  a  statement,  and  he 
only  made  one  miatake  in  that  atatement ;  inetead  of  grow- 
ing 25  tons  on  two  acrea he  grew  2S^  tone.  With  regard  to 
tbe  price,  he  atated  what  he  made  at  the  time,  and  the 
balance-aheet  ahould  be  laid  befbre  hia  (Hand  Mr.  Hawkins 
and  Mr.  Keraey,  who  ahould  be  auditors,  so  that  when  they 
met  at  the  November  meeting  they  would  be  able  to  Terify 
hia  atatement.  He  had  great  respect  for  Mr.  Kersey,  hot 
thonght  it  waa  ahort-aigfated  to  auppose  that  any  landlord 
would  take  advantage  of  the  pront  a  tenant  might  state 
he  had  made. 

Mr.  KaaasT  aaid  be  did  not  mean  that  the  atatement 
Mr.  Robinaon  made  waa  not  true,  but  he  thought  it  waa 
rery  nnwiae  to  make  it.  He  wanted  to  know  why  farmers 
more  than  any  other  people  should  expoae  their  buainesa 
to  Uie  world.  The  manufaoturera  and  tradera  did  not,  and 
he  thought  they  should  take  a  hint  fh>m  thf>m. 

The  remaining  toaata  were,  "  The  Profeaaion  of  Had* 
leigh,"  *'  The  trade  of  Hadleigh,"  and"  The  Unanooeaaftal 
Competiton/'  <l^c.     The  evening  passed  off  yery  agree«ibly. 
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SALE    OF    GRAIN    BY    WEIGHT. 


Sir, — In  answer  to  the  letter  from  the  "  Pncticfil 
Fanner,"  I  consider  the  present  movement  now  under 
discussion  very  important.  His  statistics  exhibiting  the 
ridiculous  non-uniformity  of  sale  of  grain  throughout  the 
United  Kingdom  show  the  necessity  for  reform,  and  I  do 
most  sincerely  trust  that  many  men  of  similar  intelligence 
will  be  added  to  his  ranks,  and  that  at  public  meetings 
their  views  and  interests  will  be  ably  advocated,  for  the 
fimners  and  producers  have  important  contracts  involved. 

The  Act  of  Parliament  requires  certain  returns  to  be 
made  of  the  value  of  grain  by  the  imperial  quarter,  to  be 
published  in  the  official  Gazette,  for  the  purposes  of  ad- 
justing tithes  and  rents  of  much  tillage  land ;  therefore  it 
is  most  important  that  these  returns  should  be  established 
on  a  basis  as  accurate  as  possible,  in  accordance  with  the 
intention  of  the  Legislature;  and  that  while  all  agree 
that  weight  is  the  desirable  standard,  it  is  important  to  pre- 
serve, as  near  as  possible,  that  weight  to  the  natural  con- 
tents of  the  measure ;  otherwise  confusion  and  iignry  may 
result,  and  land  be  subjected  to  unnecessarily  increased 
taxation. 

With  those  remarks  let  me  now  place  before  you  the 
three  schemes  proposed,  witii  observationa. 

The  first  is  the  ton,  which  is  to  be  of  3,240lbs.,  or  a 
decimal  ton  of  l,0001bs. ;  its  proposer  being  ¥nlling  to 
abandon  the  former,  if  the  latter  would  be  adopted. 

The  second  is  that  thebushelis  to  contain  601bs.  wheat, 
beans,  &c. ;  501bs.  barley ;  401bs.  oats ;  eight  of  which 
to  constitute  the  imperial  quarter  of  weight  at  a 
standard. 

The  third  is  that  the  imperial  quarter  shall  be  6001bs. 
wheat,  4001bs.  barley,  SOOlbs.  oats ;  this  hitter,  or  third 
proposition,  has  been  carried  in  Committee,  and  a  General 
Meeting  is  summoned  to  receive  the  report  for  adoption 
or  rqection. 

At  every  division  in  committee,  the  ton  was  rejected, 
and  the  imperial  quarter  by  weight  as  a  standard  was 
passed  with  majorities,  the  only  point  of  differenoe  being 
with  its  advocates  what  the  weight  should  be. 

The  advocates  of  the  first  scheme  of  the  ton  proposed 
their  views  with  great  mercantile  intelligence,  possibly 
with  a  leaning  to  their  own  personal  views ;  they  are  hirge 
importers  of  foreign  grain,  usually  sell  by  the  entire  cargo, 
and  if  all  could  be  invoiced  by  the  ton,  no  doubt  in  that 
respect  some  slight  facilities  may  arise.  The  sale  price 
of  so  large  a  standard  as  a  ton  would  greatly  facilitate 
their  system  of  competition.  Where  now  often  one  penny 
per  quarter  loses  a  purchase,  then  one  penny  per  ton  may 
prevent  business.  The  arguments  advanced  by  these 
gentlemen  are  so  £sr  selfish  that  they  desire  to  make  the 


change  only  in  foreign  grain,  as  if  all  other  interests  had 
no  claim  for  consideration  I  and  the  discussion  on  the  sale 
of  English  grain  on  an  equitable  and  uniform  standard  is 
stated  by  them  to  be  a  subject  wholly  irrelevant,  outside 
the  circle  of  foreign  importers.  The  standard  of  the  ton 
meets  with  so  little  favour,  that  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
the  progressive  movement  of  selling  grain  by  weight  with 
uniformity  has  been  retarded  by  the  introduction  of  such 
a  revolutionary  idea. 

On  the  second  proposition  the  proposer  rests  its  merits 
on  the  equity  of  the  scale  to  all  interests,  its  great  fieunlity 
of  adoption,  its  promise  of  uniformity,  and  its  great  con- 
venience to  the  working  members  of  the  trade  and  others 
necessarily  grafted  into  it.  The  argimient  advanced  is 
simply  that,  had  Sir  Robert  Peel,  when  he  changed  |he 
old  and  the  Winchester  bushel,  made  that  a  bushel  (if 
weiyhi,  the  com  trade  would  have  had  no  grievance  now 
to  complain  of,  the  abominable  irregolarities  of  trade 
would  never  have  been  introduced  in  the  various  markets, 
and  the  imperial  quarter  cf  weight  would  have  been  tiie 
uniform  standard  for  all  purposes  of  the  grain  trade.  Ex- 
perience  pronounces  that  tipon  that  point  no  doubt  cen 
exist.  If  so,  why  not  benefit  by  experience,  and  strive  in 
a  simple  way  to  correct  the  error  of  the  imperial  bushel  of 
measure  to  an  imperial  bushel  of  weight,  on  an  equitable 
basis,  and  thus  narrow  the  question,  and  produce  that  har- 
mony of  opinion  necessary  for  success  ? 

Foreign  importers  cannot  complain,  for  at  least  two- 
thirds  of  their  sales  of  imports  of  wheat  have  hitherto 
been  made  on  the  standard  of  601bs.  per  bushel.  Farmers 
cannot  complain — ^their  interests  will  not  be  damaged. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has  no  grievance,  his 
revenue  is  not  disturbed :  in  introducing  the  measure  into 
the  House  of  Commons  no  discussion  is  provoked.  The 
shipping  interest  can  make  their  charter  on  a  just  basis  of 
weight ;  and  that  important  element  for  success,  popular 
prqudioe,  will  be  fairly  favoured. 

Other  branches^  trade  working  in  concert  with  grain 
importers  deserve  fair  consideration,  viz.,  the  carriers,  the 
granary  keepers,  and  the  porters  discharging  ships.  The 
carriers  and  shipowners  are  in  favour  of  a  fiur  standard  of 
imperial  quarter  by  weight;  the  granary-keepers  the  same, 
and,  above  all,  the  lightermen  and  porters  engaged  in  dis- 
charging the  ships  of  grain :  to  the  ktter  the  present  four- 
bushel  sack  cannot  be  displaced  by  any  other  equally  con- 
venient for  the  despatch  of  business ;  it  forms  the  neces- 
sary weight  and  size  for  labour ;  its  contents  are  such  that 
the  half-quarter  of  each  grain  forms  the  same  bulk.  The 
bag  is  fiUed  and  tied  with  great  rapidity ;  and  to  change 
this  simple  system  would  cause  very  oonsiderable  dcrange- 
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meat.  It  would  be  well  for  thofle  parties  oppcwtug  scheme 
No. :{ to  we  the  present  four-buahel  sack  filled  with  2401b. 
wbeat,  2001b.  bariey,  and  1601b.  oats  of  average  qualities, 
and  the  exhibition  of  such  ought  to  oonnnce  ihose  willing 
h  ht  convinced  that  such  ought  greatly  to  facilitate 
a  omelasioa  to  that  unanimity  of  action  now  so  very 
deanKle. 

Tith  r^ard  to  the  third  scheme  proposed,  its  pro- 
istjUts  gained  their  majority,  the  Imperial  quarter  of 
waf fat  being  favonred,  and  on  the  attractive  prospect  of 
btrodiicing  a  decimal  system;  but  although  a  party 
Exiits  in  favour  of  this  system,  but  few  would  hazard  the 
mtrudoction  of  ita  partial  adoption,  which  would  create 
eaoibioa  and  damage  progress.  If  the  decimal  system 
is  to  be  established  (and  I  hope  it  may  be)  it  can  only  be 
t)  a  grand  legislative  scheme  for  universal  adoption ;  all 
puiT  efforts  must  fail.  The  proposition  of  5001bs.  as  the 
staadsni  &r  the  Lnpeiial  quarter  of  wheat  would  not  bo 


just  for  chartering  or  adjusting  the  avcragi's,  which  regu- 
late certain  taxes;  nor  would  it  be  equitable  to  other 
branches  grafted  on  the  com  trade,  who  have  x>erfonncd 
certain  duties  for  a  certain  price  per  quarter.  Above  all, 
the  loss  of  revenue  to  the  Chancellor,  and  the  discusaiou 
that  would  be  provoked  to  carry  such  changes  through 
the  House  of  Commons,  would  endorse  the  proposal  with 
defeat. 

No  doubt  "  Progress,**  with  his  great  ability,  will  reply 
to  this,  and  ask  what  is  this  to  do  with  duty  on  grain  by 
weight  P  To  that  I  reply,  the  sale  of  grain  by  weight 
with  uniformity,  the  levying  of  duty  bg  weighty  the  char- 
tering  of  ships  to  pay  freight  bg  weight,  forms  one  ques- 
tion, and  it  is  desirable  to  adopt  such  a  standard  as  will 
embrace  the  three  objects  in  the  one  movement,  and 
ensure  a  system  of  weight  with  uniformity. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

T.  M.  U. 


LONDON,    OR    CENTRAL    FARMERS'    CLUB. 

THE      PRESENT     STATE      OF      STEAM       CULTIVATION. 


T^  lut  mobthlj  meetbg  of  the  Central  Farmer**  Club 
Nw  to  the  summer  and  autumaal  raceis  took  plsce  on 
lladty  evening,  J11110  1,  at  the  CInb-houst,  Blaokfriars,  and 
*>i  veQ  sttcndcd. 

The  chsir  was  taken  by  Mr.  J.  Bkadsbaw,  Kuowle, 

IW  mbjeet  for  diaecssion  was  **  The  Present  State  of 
Btoa  CnlUvalioD,**  the  inUodaecr  beinc  Mr.  J.  C.  Morton, 
sfSbaSley.  Berks. 

IW  Chaxemait,  in  opening  the  proccedingf,  impressed  on 
te  BCBbcrs  preieat  the  importance  of  the  subject,  and  ei- 
piHKd  s  hope  that  thoae  genUeaen  who  had  had  practical 
Bpeticnee  of  steam  cultiration  vonl J,  after  the  paper  had 
^  rtad,  ^f  e  tha  Clab  the  btne&t  of  that  experience. 

Vr.  J.  CaAuiBaa  Mobton  read  the  following  paper : 
Ov  lancet  thia  evening  hu  on  sereral  previous  occaiioDS 
QKipied  the  sttention  of  this  Club.  Eight  jears  ago  Mr. 
WiOiiai^  of  B  jydoa.  urged  upon  us  the  prtctiesbility  of  a;.- 
(^TUC  MesB  power  to  the  tillage  of  the  land.  Four  years 
■islfr.  Aldenuu  Meehi  msde  the  tillage  of  the  land  by 
**n  «ne  of  his  subjects,  when  calliog  our  attention  to  tie 
^"^  ways  in  which  agriculture  bad  s? ailed  itself,  or  might 
^  itielf,  of  steam  power;  and  fifteen  monthi  sgo  Mr. 
^^  Howard  discnoaed  the  riie  and  progress  of  steam  calti- 
^''M  ia  this  country.  The  first  of  these  papers  wsf,  of 
'"RK,  a  good  deal  of  it  spcculaiire,  full  of  estimate  and  pio- 
l^r«  coofiieat,  aa  might  have  been  expected  from  an  sble 
ms,  vha  had  well  studied  his  aubjeet ;  and  wonderfully  acco- 
Bteiu  cttiaates  have  sinee  proved  to  have  been,  coosidering 
^■uQ  fooodatioD  of  actual  fact  and  szptrience  which  then 
<^><c^  oa  which  to  build.  It  related  to  the  future.  The 
h««f  th«ae  papera  was,  by  the  very  dtfioition  of  its  lubject, 
^^^viesl,  deaeribiog  with  the  most  proiMworlhy  fairness  snd 

'"^■tislitj  the  sQCceMire  stops  by  whieh  the  progreu  of 

■^acolttti  in  the  hitvfnl  had  been  aohicTSJ.    It  nlated 


to  the  past.  The  subject  this  eTeniug  relates  especially  to 
the  present ;  but,  while  thst  is  the  literal  and  technical  word* 
ing  of  it  on  the  card,  jet  it  is  pUin  that,  as  it  is  both  the 
child  of  the  Past  and  the  parent  of  the  Future » a  diseustion  of 
the  PreteHt  giTos  as  the  whole  field  over  whieh  to  rsngr.  80 
that,  although  my  principal  object  will  be  to  lay  before  you 
the  present  opinions— coacicfioiu  they  may  11010  be  called — 
held  regarding  steam  cultivation  by  the  scores  of  men  who 
hsTo  now  had  ouny  years*  experience  of  it ;  the  testimony  of 
eiperieneed  farmers  to  the  tconomy  of  the  field  work  done  by 
•team  during  the  spring  ef  the  present  year,  add  testimony 
to  the  quality  of  the  field  work  done  by  steam,  giren  by  crops 
actually  growing.  Although  my  paper  will  for  the  most  part 
be  neither  historical  nor  suggestive,  but  ooly  detcriptive,  yet 
I  ihsll  be  perfectly  in  order  if  I  ahould  digress  to  consider 
both  how  the  present  state  of  thicgs  has  been  produced  by 
patronage  or  disconragem«nt  in  the  past,  and  how  it  is  likely 
ii  i  s  turn  to  modify  the  character  of  farm  management  in  the 
fatare.  It  is  on  this  aspect  of  the  pretent,  indeed,  thst  the 
graatest  Interest,  after  all,  of  courie  must  hinge.  I  hsve  no 
doubt  thst  the  whole  style  aud  charaeter  of  arable  farming 
will  be  very  materially  altered  by  that  general  adoption  of 
steam  cultivation  which  is  to  be.  And  on  thb  I  clsim  the 
eoncnrrence  of  all  who  hsTO  previonaly  addressed  this  Club 
00  the  diflferent  branches  of  arable  farming.  Ask  Mr.  Shaw, 
of  Northamptonihire,  who  many  years  ago  spoke  here  of 
br«rsktng  up  grass  land,  whether,  if  steam  power  had  been 
then  available  for  the  purpoae,  he  would  not  have  materially 
altered  the  plans  he  then  recommended  ?  or  Mr.  Meehi,  who 
fourteen  years  sgo  ipoke  here  of  deep  cultivation  by  the 
plough,  the  spade,  and  the  fork,  whether  he  would  not  gladly 
have  a  Ided  the  steam  cultirator  to  hit  list,  if  it  hsd  been  ob- 
tsinable  ?  or  Mr.  Lawrence,  of  Circnoester,  who  in  1850  ad* 
dresied  us  on  the  best  method  of  obtaining  a  good  root 
erop,  whether  itMm  eoltivatioo  would  not  ha?t  grMtly 
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Mped  Un?  or  Mr.   BOut,  of    WritUo*  who   hai    m 
oftoi  and  M   Mj  iddrwied   thii  Club  on  tht  eireuii- 
■tancM  of  If ricaltore,    whether   the    poiaibilitj   of    tjp- 
pljiog   ■team    power   to   caltiTttion,  which   in   hit   time 
wti  nerer  generally  admitted,  ia  not  one  of  the  moet  impor- 
tant of  them  all,    EipeeiaUy  I  wonld  appeal  to  Mr.  Bond,  of 
Long  Melford,  Snffislk,  who  aevea  yeara  ago  read  a  naeAil 
paper  hen  on  the  antnauial  onkifatioa  of  wheat  atnbbka  and 
the  iubieqaent  preparation  and  growth  of  a  root-crop  on  atiff 
retentiTo  aoila— I  woold  a»k  him  whether  ateam  power,  if  it 
had  been  at  hia  dttpoaal,  would  not  haye  atrengthened  hia  ar- 
gnment,  nude  eaay  and  effectiTe  all  hia  plana,  and  enanred 
their  mora  general  adoption.    And  I  might  eome  nearer  the 
pceeeat  tinier  and  call  for  faToniable  teatimony  to  ateam- 
cnltiTation  from  Mr,  Tbomaa  ia  connection  with  the  aabjeet 
of  rotation  of  eropa,  from  Mr.  Robert  Smith  in  oonnectton 
.with  hia  aubject — "  Stock    vertut  Com/*  and   ftrom   Mr. 
William  Spearing  and  Mr.  Scott  Bam  in  connection  r.ith 
the  condition  of  the  agricnltoral  labourer.    I  might  indeed 
come  down  to  the  very  laat  meeting  of  thia  Club,  when  Mr. 
Spearing,  of  Moulaford,  read  one  of  the  moat  iaatroctiTe  and 
auggeatiTe  papera  which  haye  erer  been  liatened  to  in  thia  room* 
and  claim  hia  fafourable  Tote  on  the  groond  of  the  influence 
which  ateam-cultivation  will  exert  on  the  temperature  of  aoili* 
I  know  a  cutting  in  the  Glonoeater  and  Briatol  Railway,  be- 
tween Frooeater  and  Stonehouae,  which  wu  made  through  a 
bank  of  aa  cold  a  day  aa  waa  ever  cultivated — liaa  clay,  which 
had  been  undiaturbed  ainee  the  daya  when  the  remaiaa  of  the 
great  fiah  liiarda  of  olden  time  were  imbedded  there.    The 
atnif  wu  wheeled  along  the  line  barrow-load  by  barrow-load, 
and  tumbled  down  the  alope,  to  form  an  embankment  cloae  by 
—ditch  and  bank  being  of  conrae  alternate  in  croaaing  an  un- 
eren  country.    Thia  cold  day,  whidi  had  lain  imperridua  to 
dr  and  rain  for  agea,  no  aooner  got  thia  **  amaahing  up**  than 
it  heated,  amoked,  and  aetudly  burned.    Has  thia  fact  no 
bearing  on  the  theory  of  tillage,  and  on  ita  relation  to  the  un- 
derground dimate  of  aoUa?    There  ia  a  aea-eide  cliff  of  bitu- 
minona  ahale  near  Weymouth,  which  every  now  and  then 
takea  fire.    It  ateama  and  amokea  for  a  while,  until  the  air  has 
done  dl  it  can, and  then  it  goea  out.    By-and-by  a  atorm  teara 
down  the  old  effete  anr&oe  aoil,  aa  it  may  be  cdled,  of  the 
diff,  and  expoecs  the  prcvioualy  co? ered  aubaoil,  aa  it  may  be 
edled^a  new  aurfaoe—to  the  action  of  the  air,  and  the  cliff 
takea  fire  again.    Hate  theae  facta  no  bearing,  do  you  think, 
on  our  practice  u  tillage  farmera?    There  may  be  no  iron 
pjritea  or  bitumen  in  our  aoila  and  aubaoila,  but  there  are  aub. 
atanoea  like  theae,  whoae  tendency  to  chemical  union  with  the 
oxygen  of  the  dr  equdly  with  theira  producee  heat ;  and  that 
tillage  agency  which  the  moat  effectually  lata  the  dr  in  on 
fireah  materid  within  the  aoil,  will  the  moat  bcneficidly  influ- 
ence the  underground  climate — not  ody  by   ita  aaiitting 
diainage  to  let  apring  ahowera  through  the  land,  but  alao  by 
ita  facilitating  chemicd  action  within  the  land,  and  ao  pro- 
ducing heat 

And  if  I  might  interpoae  hcra  one  or  two  minntea'  tdk  on  the 
theoiy  of  tillage  in  relation  to  ateam-cdti? ation,  I  would  cdl 
attention  to  the  fact  that  thoae  eaaea  of  heat  produced  within 
a  maaa  of  earth  by  atirring  it  and  introducing  air,  are,  after 
aU,  of  leaa  importance  for  their  bearing  on  the  aubject  of  un- 
derground dimate  than  u  proving  the  production  of  generd 
chemicd  action  and  disturbance  in  thia  way.  It  ia  by  thia 
generd  ehemicd  action  and  diitorbance  produced  by  the  in- 
troduction of  air  that  fireah  food  for  plants  ia  prepared.  There 
ia  abundance  of  it  down  below  the  levd  to  which  horae-tiUage 
extendi^  and  ao  it  muat  of  ooutm  be  coneeded  then  ia  plenty 
U  it  below  even  the  leTd— though  that  ia  much  deeper— to 


which  atea»4iUagitst«ida.   The  main  di£Eiiranasbetwe«ithe 
two  liea  not  in  the  greater  dapth  to  whieh  ao  gieat  a  power  u 
ateam  can  work  the  land,  Ihoogh  that  ia  a  BMat  iaaportant 
condderation,  but  in  the  fact  that  horaea  trampling  in  the 
furrow  along  which  the  tool  they  draw  haa  gone,  do  harden  a 
layer  of  earth  above  the  atorage  which  is  in  their  eaae  thus  cut 
off,  and  thns  make  the  aeeeae  both  of  the  air  whieh  wodd  fa^ 
tilise  thia  maaa  of  eerth  bdow  it,  and  of  the  roota  which 
would  thua  feed  upon  the  materid  thna  fitted  for  their  food 
leaa  practicable  and  eaay.    In  ateam-tillagei  where  the  power 
aianda  off  the  ground,  and  ia  conveyed  by  a  long  rope  to  the 
tod— when  the  tool  itadf  ia  carried  on  large  wheela,  thii 
aaiaehief,  whether  it  he  poaching  the  ground  which  ie  thai 
moted,  or  hardening  a  floor  immediatdy  bdow  it  over  the 
earth  whieh  ia  not  bdog  aaoved,  dtagothar  diaappeera.   And 
it  ia  not  too  ranch  to  aay  that  a  day  aoil  deeply  drained,  and 
then  deeply  atined  and  cultivated  in  dry  weather  by  ateam- 
power,  ie  in  altogether  different  drcumatanoea  ftom  any  whieh 
before  all  thia  it  had  ever  experienced.    There  ia  uoqueetion- 
ably  an  immenae  atorage  of  fertilising  aaatter  in  it,  of  which 
little  nee  haa  till  then  been  poadble,  whieh  haa  thua  beea 
made  available  for  the  growth  of  planta,  and  it  ia  hardly  pos- 
nble  to  exaggerate  the  benefit  which  men  of  science,  knowiag 
the  methode  of  plant  growth,  may  confidently  predict,  and 
whieh  indeed  men  of  practice  have  already  experienced  u  the 
reiult  of  ateam-cdtivation  in  auch  caaea.     Gentlemeo,  we 
hear  now  a-days  a  great  ded  about  the  exhauation  of  Engliih 
aoil  and  Engliah  agricdture.     Baron  liebig  in  hia  recent 
work  praiaea  the  agricdturiata  of  China  and  Japan  at  the  ex- 
penae  of  the  Weatem  Barbariana,  who  in   theae  islands 
an  diipoaed  to  waah  their  towna  and  houaea  dean.   Bat 
we  uae  the  yean  and  vigour  of  the   longer  life  which 
we   have   thua  won  for  onraelvea  in  balancing  the  account 
of  manure  thua  waated  by  quarrying  guano  in  Perafiia 
idandf,   and   by  exchanging  in   variona   waya  our  labour 
for   imported    fertilistng   matter.      And,   however  fooliah 
in  itadf    the    waate    of  aewage    no    doubt    ia,  yet  the 
country  aa  a  whole  haa  benefited,  and  agriculture  has  not 
on  the  whole  been  ujnred  by  the  extendon  of  the  sewerage  of 
towns.    Thoae,  however,  who  have  been  led  by  Liebig  to  liear 
the  rapid  ezhauition  of  our  aoila  in  thia  way,  know  but  little 
of  the  enormona  atorage  which  exiata  in  aubaoila  hardly  yet 
opcBod  for  the  benefit  of  agricdturiata.    And  I  do  not  ask  the 
chemiat  to  teach  ua  thia.    There  ia  hardly  an  obaervant  agrt- 
cdturiat  who  haa  not  many  a  thet  within  hia  owm  knowledge 
and  experience  to  prove  what  an  enormona  reserve  Amd  and 
*'  reef*  exiata,  into  which  it  ia  hia  buaineas  anyhow  if  possible 
to  put  his  hand.    And  I  do  not  say  this  with  any  spedd  re- 
gard to  the  interest  of  the  tensnt  aa  against  that  of  the  land- 
owner.  Both  are  intereated  in  increaaing  the  current  fertility 
of  the  land— for  good  management  can  eadly  maintain  i^ 
when  once  it  ia  obtained,  and  out  of  it  cornea  rent  u  well  as 
tenant^a  profit.    There  ia  a  field  of  wheat  doee  by  the  E70- 
aham  atation  at  thia  moment,  of  atiff  day  land,  in  the  occupa- 
tion of  Mr.  Joaeph  Druce.    And  at  intervale  of  about  eleven 
yards  all  across  the  field— acroaa  ita  ridgea,  too,  not  coinciding 
therefore  with  any  furrow  or  ahallower  aoil  of  the  preaent  or 
any  prerioua  edtivation,  there  are  atripe  varying  from  a  foot 
to  a  yard  in  width  of  lighter  odour  and  acantier  growth, 
acroaa  the  dark  green  of  the  vigoroua  wheat  plant  which  is 
Just  coming  into  ear.    What  ia  the  eauae  of  theae  lines  of 
comparetive  infertility?     They  an  where  the  dover  seed 
barrow  misaed  two  yeara  ago— that  land  had  not  been  robbed 
at  aU  Uat  year,  whereaa  the  rest  of  it  had  yielded  a  havy 
crop  of  dover  hay — thoae  linea  had  produced  nothing  last 
year,  and  aa  a  oonaequenoe  they  prodaoed  lata  thia  year.    On 
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tltiaMindcr,  vhtre  the  e1of«r  pluit  hid  come  and  proipered, 
^  tnuatm  of  tJiA  snlwoil  had  hcea  brought  np  by  the  doTer 
RMt  into  the  rarlhee  aoQ;  and  on  theie,  u  well  of  coane  as  on 
I  anilir  depoait  from  the  atmoaphere,  the  wheat  plant  ii  feed- 
ii^aev,  to  ita  erident  adTantage,  and  to  the  erident  benefit  of 
tU  Iiadlnd  aa  wdl  aa  of  the  tenant,  ai  proTod  by  the  poor 
^wth  of  the  wheat  where  the  plant  had  mtiied.    It  ia  both 
to  icitflise  and  to  open  np  for  nie  thtt  itorehonie  to  whote 
neto  the  dorer  root  liaa  aeceii  of  iti  own,  that  ii  the  object 
of  itom  ealtiTatioii.    The  poor  land  which  it  fcrowing  poor 
vhMt  in  atripa  ia  not  exhansted,  ai  Ltebif  would  aunre  os.  It 
U  fuS  of  food,  aa  the  clover  root  proTce  to  ni :  and  deep  and 
tkroQfh  tillage  by  ateam  power  will  lay  it  open  for  u».    The 
vary  fiaeit  hit  of  wheat  I  have  eeen  thii  yeu,  and  therefore 
BO  do&bt  one  of  the  fineat  bits  in  the  country,  for  I  hate  tra- 
nikd  aboat  a  good  deal  this  spring,  stands  io  the  Tory  middle 
of  Sslisbnry  Pfaun,  not  two  miles  from  "The  Bastard"— a  large 
extent  of  perfectly  nniforra  dark  green,  with  stalks  standing 
SI  thkUy  aa  poasible,  too  thickly  indeed  I  should  say,  were  it 
aai  that  they  retain  their  rigorons  growth,  though  on  the  point 
fif  coming  into  car.    And  dose  by  is  the  poor  down,  with  a 
sesBty  growth  of  grasa  hardly  yet  showing  any  sign  of  spriog 
powth,  and  near  at  hand  are  gorse  and  wilderness  growing 
\udij  aaythtiig  of  nae.    What  is  the  csuse  of  this  extrsor- 
iiaary  disparity  of  fertility  ?    Of  course  it  is  mainly  owing 
to  the  right  plant  being  grown,  to  use  what  food  for  plants 
»y  be  available.    It  arises  also,  I  dare  say,  from  artifidsl  aid 
iiscded  to  the  wheat  plant,  of  which  the  grass  and  gorse  had 
sat  the  h^ieilt  ;  but  mainly  and  espedally  it  is  owing  to  its 
haviBg  been  old  land,  as  they  call  it,  ploaghed  up  for  the  first 
Iho  old  land  in  this  case  contained  no  doobt  a  large 
of  vegetable  nutter,  whose  rotting  and  destruction  after 
t^lege  wonld  yield  a  rich  supply  of  various  substances  on 
vhkh  plants  feed.    I  may  quote  this  instance,  nevertbdess, 
■  one  of  a  asaltitode  which  prove  how,  whether  in  soil  or 
Bbao£^  there  is  aa  enormona  storage  of  food  for  plsnts,  to 
which  tillage  imptements  properly  applied  will  introduce  us ; 
far  below  oar  cultivated  fidds,  as  wdl  as  on  the  surface  of 
5sya  in  graas*  there  is  plenty  of  old  2and— land  yet  unmoved 
by  the  ealtiTator,  whieh,  when  once  it  haa  been  drained  and 
keken  np  and  snbjeetei  to  the  f^tilising  action  of  the  wea- 
ther, win  yield  atores  of  fertility  as  marvellous  as  that  tract 
cf  poor  land,  now  ia  promising  wheat,  is  now  exhibitbg  in 
the  Buddle  of  BaSabnry  Platn. 
Gcnticaaen.  it  may  be  thooght  that  in  these  stories  of  em- 
heating  and  of  diffi  on  fire,  of  clover  fkilnres  with 
inenees,  and  of  down  land  tillage,  I  am  collectiog 
which  have  hut  dight  connection  with  our  sub- 
ject   I  do  not  think  so.     Every  illustration  which  can  be 
foocai  ID  proof  of  the  stores  of  latent  fertility  present  in  our 
BBda  and  anbeoila  tells  in  fsvonr  of  what  is  the  most  perfect 
lyi&esa  of  tiBage  yet  known  to  agriculture— in  favour  of  what 
is  altiaaatriy  to  be  the  key  by  which  these  stores  are  to  be 

I  began  by  daiaiiBg  the  funiynsBBj  of  all 
on  arable  farming  io  this  room,  in  the  infin- 
enUifatini  ia  te  exert  en  agricultuie:  I 
to  bring  fiwvard  sndi  evidnee  of  ite 
ly,  and  efllcieBey,  ae  wiD  convince  every- 
1  asay  ae  wdl  at  onee  announoe  that  I  do  not 
aoa  to  maiihaUny  fiufa  as  a  philosopher  would  do,  watch- 
ag  te  the  Usson  to  which  they  may  lead^with  no  prepoases- 
■an  aa  haa  ■■nd  to  aiset  hia  judgment.  I  have  long  since 
esme  to  a  condnaioa  on  the  atbjeet,  and  knew  well  what  the 
lesBB  aamt  be,  long  before  in  this  inatanee  I  got  my  teachers 
tagsthcr.  And  when  Mr.  Corbet  proposed  to  me  to  under- 
tkka  the  intradnrtlon  of  this  iobgeet  to  this  Club,  and  con- 


inlted  with  me  as  to  the  monthly  meeting  to  which  it  might 
be  best  committed,  I  chose  the  last  of  the  meetings  before 
summer,  knowing  I  should  thereby  have  all  the  spring  experi- 
enoe  of  a  hundred  farms  or  more  to  Hy  before  the  meeting, 
and  that  (convincing  u  it  must  be  both  of  the  efficiency  and 
economy  of  steam-cultivation),  its  publicstion  now  would  be 
in  time  to  enable  those  whom  it  must  convince  to  give  their 
orders  for  steam^plougbs  and  cultivators,  and  obtun  them  in 
time  for  autumn  cultivation.    The  loglcd,  and  aa  it  aeema  to 
me  una? oidable  eondnsion  of  the  evidence  I  hate  collected  ia, 
that  every  arable  farmer  who  can  apare  atx  <^  eight  horaes, 
and  yet  hare  a  remainder  enough  for  dl  the  carriage  work  of 
his  farm,  may  profitably  adopt  ateam-cultivation.    That  ia  the 
advice  which  I  ahdl  confidently  giro,  and  I  believe  ita  aoond- 
neaa  is  fairly  home  out  by  the  many  cases  whose  detaila  have 
been  already  published.    It  is  the  business  of  thia  paper  to 
by  these  details  before  you.    I  do  not  however  say  that  I 
shdl  merefy  lay  the  evidence  before  you  which  has  been  col- 
lected, because  it  seems  to  me  to  be  dso  the  duty  of  the  in* 
trodaeer  of  snob  a  subject  to  state  the  impression  it  has  made 
upon  himself.    The  eridenee  by  which  the  impression  haa 
been  msde  will,  however,  accompany  it,  and  correct  it  if 
necessary.    I  have  during  the  past  two  years  walked  over  al 
least  fifty  steam-cultivated  farms  in  the  southern  counties^ 
obtainiag  on  them  foU  details  of  the  cost  and  fruits  of  stcasa- 
enltnre  from  their  tenants.    During  the  same  time,  espeeidly 
within  the  last  few  months,  I  have  hsd  retams  sent  to  me 
from  upwards  of  100  steaa-enltiTated  farms  on  the  same 
subject*  and  having  had  frequent  opportunitica  both  of  seeing 
steam-ploagha  and  enltivatora  at  work,  and  of  seeing  the  re- 
sults of  pesviona  steaas-caltivatioo,  I  oertainly  have  a  right 
to  aa  independent  opinion  ontiie  subject,  and  it  does  not  seen 
to  me  that  there  is  any  impropriety  in  my  stating  it.    These 
are  plenty  of  ezamplca  of  suooess  to  be  quoted  of  Smiths 
cnltivaftor,  Howard's  caltivator,    aad  Fowkr^s  plough  and 
cultivator.    I  belisve  there  are  no  examplsa  of  eatife  and 
disheartened   fiailuie,   unless   it  be    one    or   two  of    the 
origiad    plongha    aad    taeUe    seat    out    by   Mr.    Few 
ler.    Coltivatioa  or  gmbbing-^sach  work  as  few  aad  sia 
hoiaea  wonld  do  leas  perliMtly  at  the  rate  of  dMmt  three 
aena  a  day— is  better,  cheaper,  aad  more  e£fectadly  dene, 
in  lota  of  cases,  by  steam  power  lor  3a.  to  4s.  6d.  an  aeie,  in 
the  aetad  ootgoings  of  lahonr,  eoda,  oil,  and  isMnediate  re- 
psiss.  Cheaper  work  of  thia  kind  haa  been  done  by  Fowler^  and, 
taking  the  last  year  aad  the  prssent,  b  being  generdiy  done 
by  Fowler,  than  by  nther  Howard  or  Smith.    I  state  this,  not 
as  an  opinion,  bat  aa  a  asatter  of  Csct,  which  I  have  verified  in 
many  instances.    On  the  other  head,  there  ia  a  larger  proper* 
tion  of  iastaaeee  whea  an  oalsBtQaBte  expsrieaoe  bee  followed 
the  adoption  of  Fovler'B  apparatua  than  in  the  case  of  dther 
Smith's  or  Howard's  tackle.    And  of  eooise  it  ia  by  a  eoaa* 
parisen  of  snoecsses  aad  miefortaaee  that  one  learns  both  Um 
poadbilitisa  and  the  riakaof  the  difierenl  BMthode  in  opemtienb 
moeh  better  than  he  eaa  fimn  the  deeiaiott  of  jadgea  at  agrt- 
coltnial  shows,  who  in  a  few  honra,  amidst  the  eoafusion  of 
throagiag  spectators,  have  to  make  np  their  minda.    Tskaag 
thedeeidoaaof  the  Eaglish  Agrienltiird  Sodety  for  example^ 
I  believe  awra  good  haa  beea  done  by  the  oppoitnniCieegivott 
for  the  poblie  woridng  of  steasa  ioiplements,  leaviag  apeetatoM 
to  form  their  own  opinion,  thsn  by  the  awards  of  the  Boeie^i 
judges.    It  ia  wdUknowa  that  those  awsrda  have  been  eofr 
siateatly  throughout  in  iavour  of  one  particular  formof  stsai 
cnliivatmg  apparatus.    I  do  not  believe  that,  in  the  upriMt  ef 
it,  that  eoBstsnt  verdict  haa  misled  the  public    The  puMis 
interest  has  ia  the  long  run  and  at  length  been  served  by  Iho 
encouragement  which  hu  been  thus  given  to  that  system  of 
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applying  ■tetm-power  to  the  caltifatiOB  of  the  loil.    Bat  I 
eanuot  doubt  that  in  particular  ioatanees  that  verdict  hat  been 
wrong.    The  great  Cheater  award,  for  eiample,  for  the  beat 
method  of  applying  ateam-power  to  the  cultivation  of  the  land, 
has,  in  my  opinion,  been  ahown  by  events  to  have  been  a  mia- 
take.    The  priie  tackle  on  that  occasion  i«,  I  belicTe,  nowhere 
now ;  no  one  uiei  it,  no  one  makee  it,  while  the  tackle  which 
competed  with  it  ii  itill  being  turned  out  weekly  from  the 
manufactory,  and  is  in  lota  oC  inttancea  (in  larger  numbers 
than  of  any  other  kind  of  steam-cultivator  in  the  country) 
profitably  at  work.  It  may  illnstrate  both  the  particular  wrong 
and  the  general  good  thns  done  if  I  mention  the  facts  of  two 
sets  of  tackle  bought  at  Chester.    The  priae  set  was,  I  believe* 
bought  by  Mr.  Kcdman,  of  Overtowu,  near  Swindon,  and  did 
good  work  in  that  year,  but  at  great  expense  for  repairs,  and 
great  diflBcnlty  and  labour  in  getting  so  cumbrous  an  apparatus 
about.    It  was  exchanged  for  an  improved  set  in  1880 ;  and  in 
1862  it  was  still  further  improved  by  the  adoption  of  the  clip 
drum  and  alack  gear  spparatus.    This  original  tool  was  made 
by  the  Stephensons,  and  consisted,  with  travelling  anchor  on 
the  opposite  headland,   of  engine  and  windlass,  travelling 
separately,  but  futened  together  when  at  work.  Smith**  tackle, 
shown  by  Howard,  at  Chester,  was  sold  to  Mr.  Pollen,  of 
Button  Courtney.  It,  on  the  other  hand,  has  been  worked  ever 
since  unaltered,  and  requiring  but  little  repair.   It  hss  grubbed 
about  600  acres  a-year  ever  since ;  it  hu  displaced  about  12 
horses  per  annum,  and  thus  saved  £400  a-year  by  an  eipendi- 
tare  of  about  £200  a-year  ever  since.   I  cannot  doubt  that  the 
appeal  by  Messrs.  Smith  and  Howard  to  experience  for  a 
levenal  of  the  finding  of  the  Court  below  haa  been  here  al- 
lowed, and  that  the  four  years'  experience  of  the  two  com- 
peting sets  of  steam  cultivating  apparatus  has  upset  the  few 
hours'  trial  before  the  Society^a  judges.    Bnt  now  comes 
another  aspect  of  the  afliair.     Mr.  Fowler,  who  latterly  per- 
haps  has  had  no  reason  to  complain  of  the  Society's  awards, 
but  who  had  already  earned  his  prise  at  Chelmsford,  if  he 
earned  it  anywhere,  has  been  makmg  great  improvements  in 
hia  maehinery.    Confident,  and  rightly  confident,  as  events 
have  proved  him  to  be,  that  the  direct  draught  of  the  tillage 
implement  ia  the  best—confident  that  to  tske  the  rope  all 
round  the  field  which  is  being  worked,  drawing  the  tillage 
tool  to  and  fro  along  one  side  of  the  quadrangle  thus  formed, 
and  winding  up  the  rope  upon  a  windlass  as  the  uuAoished 
piece  thns  surrounded  diminished  in  eise— confident  that  all 
thia  involved  the  tear  and  wear  of  more  rope,  as  well  as  a  con- 
aequent  greater  waste  of  power^oonfident,  in  short,  that  he 
was  eesentially  right  in  his  original  plans-^he  has  ao  im- 
proved and  simplified  his  machinery  that  while,  in  travelling 
engine  and  travelling  anchor  and  immediate  pnll  to  and  fro  of 
the  tool  between  the  two,  it  is  the  same  tackle  aa  before,  yet 
pracUcally  it  is  now  sn  altogether  different  set,  very  greatly 
snpcxioff  to  its  prototype  at  Chester,  wuting  less  power,  using 
less  rope,  employing  less  manual  hibonr  than  its  rival  there. 
Bo  that  when  it  eame  the  other  day,  at  my  requeet  and  at  Mr. 
Fowler's  expense,  to  Sutton  Courtney  for  comparison,  as  I  had 
hoped,  with  other  rival  systems  there— for  examination  by 
itself,  and  on  ita  own  merits  only  u  it  proved — its  performance 
daring  eight  or  ten  days'  work  was  auflicient  to  oonvinoe  Mr. 
Pallea  hisuelf  of  its  superiority  to  the  plan  to  whieh  he  had 
been  acenstomed.    And  wherever,  aa  on  Mr.  Fallen's  farm, 
there  ia  a  large  extent  of  open  land  where  a  three  or  four 
hnndred  yard  furrow  can  be  had  as  a  g^ersl  rule,  I  do  not  see 
how  it  is  possible  to  svoid  the  conclusion  to  which  Mr.  Fallen 
bisBself  then  came.     The  engine  of  12  or  14  horse-power 
travels  along  one  headland  ia  charge  of  the  engineer,  being 
iltnded  by  a  boy  and  horae  and  cart  bringing  water  and  coal. 


Toe  anchor,  400  yards  off,  iu  charge  of  a  lad,  travels  along  the 
other  headland,  and  the  rope  passes  round  the  dip  dran 
below   the  engine,  which   Uys  hold  of    it,  and    grips  it, 
and   pulls  it   with    it<elf,    though  having  only  a  single 
hslf    torn    hold  of   it.     It  passes  to  the  other  end  of 
the  field,  taken  over  five  or  six  rope  porters,  which  csny  it 
unattended  from  one  tide  of  the  field  to  the  other— it  psstei 
round  the  drum  below  the  anchor,  and  at  either  end  is  tied  to 
the  plough  frame,  being  coiled  up  there  on  two  pulleys,  or 
drum*,  which  gear  into  one  another,  so  that  one-fifth  of  the 
power  exerted  in  drawing  the  tool  is  also  available  for  tighten- 
ing the  rope  all  round  between  the  anchor  and  the  drum,  thoi 
ensuring  that  the  rope  is  carried  en  the  porters,  and  does  not 
drag  upon  the  ground;  ensuring,  too,  that  the  rope  is  held 
tightly  in  the  clip  drum,  and  does  not  slip ;  ensuring  that, 
when  the  furrow  shorten »,  the  rope  winds  up  of  itsdf,  and 
when  it  lengthens,  winds  oat  of  itself.    Add  to  thu  the 
ploughman,  and  the  tillage  implements,  and  two  boyito  shift 
those  portera  which  carry  the  rope  in  front  and  behind  the 
plough,  and  yoa  have  a  perfectly  aimple  snd  efficient  set  of 
apparatus.    I  shall  make  a  reference  before  I  conclude  to  the 
results  of  experiments  which  have  been  during  the  last  foit- 
night  made  at  Sutton  Courtney  on  the  draught  of  Fowler's 
apparatus,  and  of  Smith's  and    Howard's   tools,  by  Mr. 
Harrison,  M.  Inst.  C.  E.,  late  Manager  of  the  Gloucesterdiiis 
Steam-plough  Company,  and  myself.    They  are  iocomplete : 
I  had  hoped  to  have  bad  a  set  of  apparatoa  from  Bedford,  with 
which  to  compare  the  set  from  Leeds,    If,  however,  1^. 
Howard  is  able  to  let  Harrison  and  myself  put  one  of  his 
sets  through  its  paces  with  the  dynamometer  to-morrow  st 
Bedford,  it  will  yet  be  possible  to  puUiah  in  the  report  of  this 
meeting,  with  the  results  obUioed  from  Fowler's  Uckle,  the 
corresponding  results  obtainable  from  hia  own— though  it 
would,  of  course,  have  been  more  satisfactory  to  have  obksined 
them  both  upon  the  aame  land— and  I  hope  that  that  msy  yet 
be  done  at  the  Exeter  meetmg.    I  shall  not,  however,  spesk 
of  these  experimenU  here  in  any  detail.    Th^,  like  all  ques- 
tions involving  many  figures,  will  be  better  understood  by 
the  eye  than  by  the  ear.    The  readers  of  the  agricultuisl 
papers,  and  of  the  Club  reports,  wiU  have  an  opportunity  of 
learning  the  results.    I  will,  therefore,  leave  the  subject  of 
public  trials  and  society  swards,  and  come  to  agricultorsl 
experience.    And  let  me  say  I  have  quite  as  much  satisfsctioa 
in  announcing  the  snoeess  of  Messrs.  Smith  and  Howard  in 
the  field  as  I  have  in  relating  that  of  Mr.  Fowler.    It  ii  the 
advance  of  ateam  cultivation  in  which  I  am  interested,  not  the 
success  of  one  or  other  of  the  rival  manufacturers.    So  true  is 
this,  that  I  waa  annoyed  on  receiving  returns  to  the  lait  let 
of  inquiries  on  the  subject  which  I  issued,  to  find  thst  I  hsd 
omitted  to  ssk  whose  tsokle  my  correspondents  employed. 
This,  however,  I  have  other  meana  of  verifying,  and  I  «ul 
refer  therefore  to  one  or  two  of  the  reaulta  which  have  beeo 
obtained  by 

(A)  Jfr.  Smith' t  oppcrofiic. 

1.  Messrs.  Droce,  of  Eynsham,  farm  about  MO  iCTMjJ 
arable  land  and  800  of  pasture.  They  need  *«  ™*L\'J^ 
and  22  oxen ;  they  now  work  the  asms  land  with  19  ■^■r^ 
8  horses  and  22  oxen  have  been  put  down  since  tl^<  PO'f^ 
of  Smith's  Uckle  three  years  ago.  They  get  o^^y^^J^ 
acres  of  grabbing  on  the  two  farms  each  year.    Tbii  •pnD§» 

on  the  lighter  farm  of  the  two.  Mr.  S«««*l  I^'"?,?*L«e 
About  seventy  acres  worked  one  way,  and  has  crossed  ^^J^T^ 
seventy  acres  six  and  seven  inches  deep  in  ^^^^^^r^^j... 
duding  removals,  five  in  number.  Coals,  8  to  lO/:wt.  s-o*/ * 
oil.  Is.  fid. ;  wages.  15s.  2d. ;  wster,  nothing,  being  prwwjj 
in  every  esse  by  wells  close  by.  The  whole  cost  of  ^•s".™ 
fuel  ii  288. 6d.  a-da^.     The  140  aens  done  in  twssty  mj 
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•cnafttte 


nleof 


ft-dfty,  or  tbovt  8i.  6d. 


2.  Mr.  ToTOd,  on  tha  Pikwe  CoMoit't  turn  at  Otbomt, 
hv snkbed  94ftevM  one  way.ud  eronad  80  of  thnm,  8  to  0 
JBckoi  tep,  IB  8S  days,  via. :  174  Miti  it  tte  nto  of  6| 
KMi  a  diy  upon  oa  avwage,  at  •  eoot  of  tfd  15i.  for  eoola, 
£lI5c9d.teoa,£25  Is.  4d.  ibr  wages,  £8  8f.  8d.  for  n- 
p»— £89  Id  aD,  or  4a.  8d.  SB  aora  on  tho  aTeragc. 

3w— Mr.  P.  Sovarby,  of  Ayteaby ,  Grioisbyt  who  baa  had 
Saalh'a  tackle  aiaea  Sept  1. 1859,  had  gmbbad  1,800  aeroa 
vilh  ooa  lopo^  and  ia  bow  oabf  hia  aaeond  rope,  wbkh  bad  done 
I/IOO  arras  np  to  last  wiator.  and  haa  done  800  aeroa  thia 
■PRBf.  Laat  year  be  gmbbcd  1,075  acres  6  to  8  iaebes  deep 
ia  116  daya»  baviog  paid  £178  (or  wages,  eoala,  acd  oil,  and 
£10  a  y«ar  for  cxpeaaaa  ainee  the  begiaung  of  hia  espcrience. 
Ibii  £188  aawata  to  eloae  on  8a.  6d.  aa  acre  o? cr  the  whole. 
Ihii  apring  300  aent,  that  ia  150  aerei  grabbed  ooa  way  and 
cmnd,  bavB  beea  done  in  38  daya,  at  a  cost  of  £12  17a.  6i. 
fcr  eaalh  aad  XI  10a.  for  oil,  £85  5a.  for  wagea,  and  £2  for 
icpBTi  X80  IB  all,  or  abont  8s.  4d.  an  aera.  GentlaBieB,  I 
hiffa  lata  ot  other  oamplee,  and  yoa  will  read  a  foller  atato- 
tba  papan  whara  my  atatemeat  ia  pahliahed— tbesev 
aiw  all  caaaa  where  the  tool  ia  regnlarly  at  work,  and 
ao  for  yoara,  while  the  detaila  of  good  ateady  maaago- 
wat  have  basB  babitoally  recorded,  aadl  aay  that  aa  to  the 
of  aleam  eoitifmtioB  in  theae  eaaca  there  ia  no  doabt 
thai  ia  very  maeh  leaa  than  that  of  horaaa. 

Tbka  BOW  an  azaapla  or  two  of  Howard'a  tadile.    It  aeU, 
a  va  aO  kaoar,  on  the  asms  principle  aa  Snith'a,  aad  ooosista 
Eke  it  of  atatioBaiy  tagina  aad  windlaaa,  with  ropea  cooTeyed 
of  the  field  aad  drawing  a  caltirator  to  aad 
oftba 


teaSsBgoiia 

(B)  Jfr.  Hwcard^t  ^j>p«ratei.— (1)  Mr.  Tajlor,  manager 
rf  Baioa  BoChachlld'a  hoaae  fhrm,  at  Mantmor^  haa  ploughed 
7S  BBiaa,  grubbed  110  aerea,  and  grabbed  a  aaeond  aad  third 
tma  aa  aiaeh  aa  180  aeraa,  aad  worked  110  aoaa  with  heavy 
faga— ia  all  dona  455  aerca  of  work  ia  78  daya,  at  an  average 
ate  of  aboat  6  aeraa  a  day,  with  eight  removala,  generally 
ciaetad  witboat  the  help  of  a  horae,  at  a  eoat  of  £28  12a.  6d. 
far6eals,£2  lOo.  6d.  far  oil,  £81 14e.  4d.  for  wagce,  and  Tuder 
£10  Ir'  npaira^aboat  £118  altogether,  aTengiag  about  5a. 
aa  acre  far  the  whole  operation  (plongbing,  gmbhing^  and 
kanwwiag).     It  is  a  heavy  clay  soil. 

(2.)  Mr.  Pike,  of  Sterington,  Bedford,  also  on  a  heavy 
soil,  haa  grabbed  107  aeraa  onoe,  and  107  a  aecond  time — 
iU  aeraa  altogether— Ave  to  eight  inehea  deep,  in  42  daya, 
or  abont  aix  aeraa  a  day,  apending  about  £25  in  ooala,  £1 
15a.  in  oil,  X80  in  wagea,  and  very  little  on  repairs— i607 
is  all,  or  very  little  more  than  4a.  an  acre. 

(3.)  Mr.  Bray,  of  Pyrgo  Farm,  Romford,  haa  grubbed  72 
aeraa,  and  erooed  them,  abont  nine  inches  deep,  in  twenty 
dajB.  He  haa  done  it  at  a  ooat  of  £8  4a.  8d.  in  ooal,  £1 
in  oil, 
bone 
Id. 


oil,  lOs.  in  rwpaira,  and  £20  lOa.  in  wagea,  including  all 
rse  laboar  ;  or  £80  in  aU,  being  at  the  rate  of  abont  4s. 


Of  oouTBe  these  are  not  the  worst  examples.  They  are 
gDod  ezaaa[4ea  both  of  the  experience  of  customers  and 
dicBta  of  Mr.  Smith  and  of  Mr.  Howard.  Bat  you  will 
see  tha  whole  of  them  in  the  published  statement. 

(C.)  Mr.  Fowier'$  apparaiiu  ia  more  eoatly  than  either 
Sa&ith'a  or  Howard's.  A  larger  capital  ia  inreated;  and  it 
«^t  therefore,  according  to  a  very  general  rule,  acoom« 
^^  more  and  cheaper  work  than  its  rivala.  So  eoatly  ia 
if,  they  aay,  that  it  ia  not  preferred  by  tenant-farmera.  It 
ii  cevertheless  the  case  that,  of  the  46  inatancea  of  pur- 
ehaMfB  known  to  me,  thirteen  are  landownera,  or  for  land- 
ownera,  three  are  for  letting  out,  and  tliirty  are  for  strictly 
(«aast  farmera. 

(1.)  Mr.  8.  Plummar,  of  Peasemore,  who  holds  760  acrea 
4f  Tery  stiff  soil  on  the  chslk  near  Newbury,  bought 
Fowlrr's  engine  and  tackle  in  1880,  costing  £780.  He  hsa 
fedght  800,  500, 500,  200,  and  600  yarda  of  rope  in  all,  at 
aad  aince  that  date.  The  whole  cost  of  repaira,  including 
tQ  the  alterations,  and  the  rope  aince  purchased,  has 
•mounted  to  £320.  He  hsd  ploughed  676  aoiea  and 
grabbed  2,07S  aerea,  op  to  the  end  of  186*a.  The  depth  of 
^  wivk  varied  from  six  to  nine  incbea.  The  tilth  of  the 
^  ooold  not  be  better ;   and  the  prodnce  is  much  im- 


proved. The  whole  of  the  tackle  is  new  in  good  order, 
snd  the  rope  will  last  another  year.  Taking  last  yesr  by 
itself,  810  acrea  were  ploughed,  and  016  grubbed  s  x  ta 
nine  inches  deep,  in  118  days,  averaging  nearly  eight  acrea 
a  day,  at  a  coat  of  £87  in  wages,  £61  in  coal,  £6  in  oil,  and 
^98,  indudiog  parohaae  of  rope  and  repalrB^£260  alto- 
gether, or  6s.  per  acre,  ona-tbird  of  which  is  plooghing; 
and«  remember,  this  includes  the  cost  of  rope,  which  the 
other  returns  did  not  do.  TMs  spring,  he  has  ploughed 
70  acrea  and  grubbed  270  acres,  and  crossed  with  the 
grubber  126  acres,  in  66  days;  being  at  the  rate  of  five 
acres  a  day  for  ploughing,  and  abont  eight  acres  a  day 
grabbing;  the  wages  paid  being  iG  18  16s.,the  coala  £84, 
the  oil  £3  48.,  and  the  repaiia  £1  lOs.— about  £87  in  all, 
or  less  than  4a.  an  acre  all  round ;  or,  if  6b.  per  acre  be 
charged  for  the  ploughing,  about  Ss.  an  acre  for  the 
grubbing. 

(2).  Mr.  Framptoo,  of  Benson,  near  Wallingford,  hsa 
ploughed  196  acrea  aad  grubbed  119  acrea  in  51  daya,  at  a 
cost  of  £42  for  coala,  £2  11a.  for  oil,  £25  6i.  5d.  for  wagea, 
aad  hardly  any  repsir8^£70  in  all,  4s.  0d.  all  round,  or  if  6a.  is 
ehsrged  /or  plongbing,  about  8s.  6d.  for  tiie  grubbing. 

(8).  Mr.  Gdes  Sdmonda,  of  Esat  Lsadi.  ncsr  Leebdsle, 
who  fanss  2j050  sacs  of  siabis  Isnd,  both  stiff  soil  snd  light 
hrsshy  soil,  chiefly  the  latter,  as  wall  as  425  aecea  of  pasture, 
haa  had  Fowler'a  tackle  aloea  Augnat  bat  year.  He  ooenpied 
56  daya,  and  apoit  £42  in  coala,  £2 168.  in  oil.  £45  in  wagea, 
and  £20  in  repaira,  ia  ploughing  270  acrea,  and  grabbing  240 
aaee,  averaging  in  all  0  aereab  aad  £2  a  day,  or  about  4a.  6d.  aa 
acre,  mora  than  half  being  plonghiag.  This  spring  he  has 
ploughed  15  acres,  grobbed  one  wsy  456  seraa,  snd  crosa- 
gmbbed  267  seres  m  48  daya.  st  s  eost  of  £86  ia  coal,  £3 
12a.  ia  oil,  £81  for  wagea,  bcsidea  £10  for  water-cart,  aad  £15 
to  £80  m  repaira— beiag  £100  in  all  for  grubbing  718  aeraa 
once  over  aad  plonghiag  15,  or  2a.  9a.  aa  acre  all  ronad. 
I  wrote  to  Mr.  Bdmmda,  aaying,  '*  Of  eourae  the  81  removala 
of  which  you  apeak  aa  having  taken  place  during  thia  work 
are  not  indnded  in  the  48  daya  yon  pnt  down  to  work  ?** 
Thia  ia  hia  reply : — ^^  The  time  loit  by  the  81  removala  ia  in- 
cluded in  the  time  named,  namely  48  daya.  Ton  aiay  eaaily 
anppoae  ao  when  I  tell  you  that  our  day'a  work  oa  aeveral 
of  them  with  the  aearifier  waa  from  20  to  25  acres  a  day :  the 
removala  brought  back  the  sversge  of  the  work  to  the  1 5  seres 
a  day.  Of  eourae  wet  balf-daya,  of  whieb  we  had  two  or 
three,  I  did  aot  indnda.  Twenty  aeres  aad  move  to  anothat 
ground  the  sssas  dsy,  poaaibly  from  a  quarter  to  half  a  mils 
distant,  wa  have  dane  more  than  oneo.— Oilbs  Bdkonds." 
Gentlemen,  here  yon  have  a  eaae  where  the  land  is  sll  Isid  out 
hi  long  fislds  800  to  400  ysrds  wide,  where  the  hmd  though  hi 
pisees  elsyey  is  gsnersUy  a  li^ht  stone  braah  upoa  rock.  The 
work  done  by  ateam*powar  la  in  thia  eaae  hitherto  napa. 
ralleled,  bnt  it  ia  oa  a  auffldeatly  large  aeale,  aad  altogether  oa 
a  farm  and  from  a  farmer  of  aneb  uaqneationahle  atanding, 
that  I  look  upon  thia  example,  striking  aa  it  ia,  aa  one  of  very 
great  anthority.    Ooa  more  example  and  I  have  done. 

(4).  Mr.  Amot,  of  Csrahaltoo,  member  of  thia  Club,  has 
ploughed  96  seres,  aad  grubbed  196  acrea,  upwarda  of  6  inches 
deep,  m  35  dsys ;  sbont  £18  hss  been  paid  for  coala,  £1 18a.  for 
oil,  £23  12a.  6d.  for  wagea,  and  nothing  bnt  a  few  doaen  pointa 
and  aharea  for  repaira— ia  all  abont  £44  for  doae  on  300  acrea, 
one-third  being  ploughing,  averaging  nearly  9  acrea  a  day,  sad 
dose  on  3a.  an  acre.  Aa  I  aaid  before,  there  are  good  aamplea 
of  the  work  completed,  and  of  the  cbeapneaa  with  which  it  ia 
done.  The  character  of  the  aoil  affecta  the  raault,  and  the 
beat  examplea  of  Fowler*«  and  of  Bmitb'a  tackle  I  have  quoted 
are  from  lighter  aoila  than  thoie  which  have  been  quoted  of 
Howarda.  Take  from  a  heavier  ami  152  acrea,  being  a  *'  very 
hesfy  day,"  and  46  acrea  a  lighter  aoil,  the  following  example 
of  Fbwlcra  tsekle,  being  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  B.  Roberta,  of 
Berdon  Hall,  Biahop  atortford:  141  seres  hsve  been 
ploughed,  sad  57  scree  have  been  grubbed  after  ploughing,  6 
to  9  incbea  deep  in  41  daya,  at  a  coat  of  £22  10a.  for  coal,  £1 
17i.  6d.  for  oil,  £21  8a.  8d.  for  wagea,  and  ^65  for  repaira,  or 
abont  £50  altogether.  Here  the  coat  ia  6a.  an  acre  all  round. 
Tske  the  farm  of  Mr.  Groavenor  Hodgkioaon,  M.P.,  near 
Newark, of** moderately  atiff  day,"  whers  127  seres  have 
been  ploughed,  178  acres  have  been  grubbed,  and  89  aeree 
croaa-grubbed  in  48  daya,  at  a  coat  of  £27  10a.  for  coal,  £2 
15s.  for  oil,  £34  12a.  for  wagea  indadiog  water,  and  £24  8a. 
for  repaira-- about  £95  altogether,  or  5a.  6d.  aa  acre  all  ronnrf. 
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TtJu  the  OMe  of  Mr.  RiohudiOD,  of  Hibalditov,  wbo 
Fowkr'B  imtUer  enfine  md  tiekle.  Ho  hai  on  ftriom  loUi, 
cbiefl J  for  hiro,  grabbed  660  aeres  one  way,  and  200  aeroM 
it— 900  aerot  in  all  in  82  dayi  this  ipriDg,  coitiiig,  so  ho  toUi 
na,  6d.  por  aero  for  ooala,  2d.  ptr  aero  for  oil,  li.  6d.  an  aero 
for  wagot,  or  about  2e.  2d.  in  aU.  And  I  know  of  many  good 
aamplea  of  unqiieationablo  aooooM  which  are  not  repotted  on 
my  Utt.  There  cannot  be  a  donbt  that  ■tcam-coltiTation 
may  now  be  declared  by  the  Central  Fanners*  Club  to  be  an 
nnqneitionable  ioooeea,  to  iSu  as  mere  eeonomy  of  work  it 
eoocemed* 

Of  coarse  the  immediate  oatgoingi— coali,  oil,  wages  and 
repairs — are  not  all  the  eipense.  The  rope  wesrs  out ;  it  coiti 
on  an  a? erage  Is.  an  acre,  in  addition  to  which  I  hsTO  said  the 
engine  and  tackle  wear  oat.  if  we  charge  10  per  oent.  upon 
them  to  keep  themj^ood,  that  will  amount  to  from  £50  to  £80 
••year,  eqoal  to  Is.  6d.  or  less  per  acre  npon  an  ordinary 
annnal  performance.  Hie  capital  invested  in  its  pnrchaie 
cannot  be  proeared  under,  say  6  per  cent.,  equal  to  another 
9d.  or  less.  Altogether  the  chargea  come  to  from  6s.  to  6s. 
for  grubbing,  and  firom  8s.  to  9s.  for  ploughing  per  acre. 
Theee  indnde  the  ntmost  amounts  for  tear  and  wear  and 
eapita],  and  certainly  they  are  below  the  cost  of  horse-work. 
I^mers  will  psy  from  8s.  to  12s.,  and  of  en  SOi.  per  acre,  and 
supply  coil  and  water,  to  those  who  will  let  the  steam  tackle 
out  for  ploughing  and  grabbing  land,  and  thus  show  their  es- 
timate of  the  worth  and  quality  of  the  work.  Of  course  as 
to  the  quality  of  the  work  I  ha? e  less  deAoite  testimony.  It 
is  plain  on  the  face  of  it  that  no  definite  yaluation  on  this  sub* 
jeet  is  possible,  and  yet  it  is  here  that  the  great  superiority  of 
alaam-cultif  ation  exists.  I  can  quote  Mr.  Plommcr,  of  Peas^ 
more;  Mr.  Mewton,  of  Campfield,  near  Woodstock;  Mr, 
Eedmao,  of  Orerton ;  the  Rev.  Mr.  Huxtable,  of  Blsndford; 
Mr.  Pocock,  of  Bourton ;  Mr.  Ruck,  of  Cricklade;  Mr.  Tay- 
lor,  of  Mentmore,  and  many  other  authorities  on  the  subject. 
It  is  the  superior  quality  of  the  work  that  makes  all  the  dif* 
ference  on  heavy  soils.  The  difference  between  ploughing  in 
good  condition  and  when  wet  is  not  to  be  measured  by  money 
on  day  lands.  It  is  all  the  difference  between  failure  and 
•access.  Se  that  while  it  is  on  light  soils,  and  where  great 
speed  can  be  obtained,  that  the  greatest  and  moit  wonderful 
results  as  to  superior  economy  are  attained,  yet  it  is  not  there— 
it  is  on  the  stiffsst  soils  that  the  greatest  advantages  are 
raalisod.  The  power  of  dealing  rapidly  and  wholesale  with 
your  tillage-work  in  autumn  on  the  clays  is  the  great  advantsge 
which  the  steam-ploughman  possesses.    And  I  do  not  in  theie 

remarks  claim  more  for  one  system  than  another.  The  ability 
to  stir  up  the  land  to  a  greater  depth  than  can  be  done  by 
horses,  with  hardly  any  pressure  on  the  soil  or  subsoil,  is  com- 
mon to  them  alU  I  fear  my  story  is  getting  too  long  and 
wearisome  to  retain  your  attention  much  longer,  and  I  have 
not  much  more  to  say. 

It  is  impossible  to  state  intelligibly  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the 
results  of  the  experiments  on  draught  made  at  Sutton  Courtney 
by  Mr.  Harrison  and  myself:  I  will  only  say  what  most  indeed  be 
plain  to  any  one  beforehand,  that  there  is  very  little  waste  of 
power  indeed  in  the  direct  system  of  traction.  It  took  only 
three-quarters  of  a  cwt.  to  pull  the  rope  round  with  the  an- 
chor and  engine  850  yards  apart  when  tightened  up  with  a 
6  cwt.  strain  upon  it,  so  as  to  be  wholly  carried.  Another 
ewt.  was  required  to  make  the  anchor  go.  It  took  from  3  cwt. 
to  3^  cwt.  when  badly  carried,  and  it  took  5  cwt.  when  wholly 
dragged.  These  figures  show  the  advantage  of  the  slack 
gaar,  which  always  keeps  the  rope  with  a  strain  of  l*6th  the 
draught,  viz.,  from  5  to  6  cwi,  aeeordiuf;  to  the  work  being 
done.  As  to  the  draught  when  at  plough,  it  was,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  four  times  the  corresponding  work  of  Howard's  hone 
plough  worked  by  a  team  at  various  depths  beside  it.  In  the 
case  of  Smith's  tackle,  worked  as  Mr.  Pollen  usaally  works 
it,  we  found  that  when  going  5^  to  6  inchei  deep  it  took  a 
draught  beginning  at  11  cwts.  and  ending  at  10,  as  it  got  near 
theeodof  the  furrow,  nearer  therefore  to  the  engine.  And 
the  dynamometer  placed  in  the  rope  on  the  side  of  the  quad- 


raoglo  next  the  engine,  botwoiA  it  and  tha  gmbber,  bsgsA 
at  15  cwt.,  and  aa  it  got  dose  to  the  windlass  ended  at  14 
cwt.    There  were  thua  4  cwt.  of  work  more  done  by  the  en- 
gine than  was  taken  by  the  plough,  and  that  4  ewt.  were  lost 
in  the  dragging  of  the  rope  and  taming  round  the  snatch- 
block.    I  mentioB  this  to  show  how  much  loss  of  power  takes 
place  when  the  rope  ia  badly  carried.    When  not  carried  at 
all,  Fowler*a  rope  takes  6  ewt.  to  drag  it,  when  not  dragged 
at  all  it  takes  only  |  of  a  cwt  in  a  furrow  850  yards  in  length. 
Here,  in  working  Smith's  grubber,  4  cwt.  were  loot  in  a  Isngth 
of  rope  between  the  grubber  and  the  engine  of  about  500 
yards,  Isid  round  three  sides  of  a  quadrangle.    In  drawing  out 
the  rope,  to  lay  it  round  at  starting,  it  took  from  0  to  U  ewt 
in  drawing  it  110  yards  to  the  first  snatehblock ;  it  took  1  to 
2i  cwt.  from  the  first  to  the  second  snatdi,  about  another  180 
yards;  and  it  took  2  to  8  cwt.  in  going  ttfm  the  second  to 
the  third  snatchbloeks.    At  the  time  it  was  taking  2  ewt.  of 
draught  with  the  brake  as  usual,  it  took  4  cwt.  with  the  brake 
hdd  so  hard  as  so  keep   the   rope   well  o£P  the  ground 
between  the  porters ;  and  it  took  2|  ewt.  with  no  brake  st  sU 
in  uae.    It  is,  I  think  yon  will  agree  with  me,  impossibls  to 
stste  these  figures  at  any  length,  ao  aa  to  enable  you  torealiM 
the  state  of  the  caso  fIrom  mero  hearsay.    I  must  leave  a  full 
comparison  of  them  antil  the  figures  aro  in  type,  when  70a 
will  undeistand  their  bearing  on  tho  affair.    It  is  ri^ht  to 
mention,  however,  that  I  understand  that  in  Howard's  new 
tsckle  the  break  and  draught  windlaea  an  iMde  to  gsar  iato 
one  another,  ao  that  the  £ag  npon  the  rope  as  it  lesvcs  the 
drum  is  not  dead  weight  wholly  lost.    The  full  aeeount  of 
these  comparative  trials  will  however  appear,  and  be  I  hope 
intelligible,  in  the  published  report    Meanwhile,  it  is  worth 
romembering  thst  tfter  all,  the  agricultural  value  of  the  tool 
is  determined  in  the  ordinary  farm  use  of  it  from  week  to 
week  in  the  field,  and  there  these  tools  stand  on  more  even 
terms  than  dynaaometrieal  experiments  would  indicate.   If, 
aa  I  believe,  Fowler*s  plough  and  cultivator  do  more  work 
per  unit  of  power  and  per  unit  of  cost  than  any  other,  ;et 
for  their  adoption  satisfactorily  very  large  alterstioni  sie 
needed  in  the  condition  of  our  fields  ns  they  ordinarily  exut. 
It  waa  on  this  aeoount,  I  have  no  doubt,  that  Mr.  Ssvidgs, 
of  Sarsden,  said,  as  I  heard  him  last  Wednesday:  ''Some 
think  steam  ploughing  will  one  day  be  general.    In  m/ 
opinion  it  will  never  be  general."    This  was  the  uttersnos  o( 
a  man  educated  by  his  experience  of  Fowler's  tsokls,  but 
moreover  forgetful  of  the  immense  improvements  and  sltcrt- 
tions  whieh  are  every   day   making   in  the   arrangement 
of  our  fields.    Qentlemen,  I  fear  I  have  wearied  yon  with 
my   long  atory,  yet   the   half  romains   untold   yst   In 
order   to  state   the   prosent   position   of    steam    oultars 
I  ought  to  have  described  the  doable  engine  system  ss 
adopted   by    Fowler,    and   with    very    ingenious  arrsBge- 
monta  for  coiling  and  unooiiing  the  ropOb  whieh  must  ''j^'j^ 
the  tear  and  wear  of  rope  to  a  minimum,  as  also  adopted  by 
Mr.  Savory,  of  Gloucester.    Mr.  Co1eman*s  plans  with  two 
grubbing  tools,  one  engine,  and  light  single  anchor,  beuisg 
the  strain  only  of  dragging  back  the  empty  tod,  oogbt  to 
have  been  referred  to.    Mr.  Smith's  (of  Woolston)  combined 
drilling  madiine  and  grabber  ought  also  to  have  been  de- 
scribed.   I  consider  it  a  most  valuable  implement,  which  it 
hu  indeed  been  proved  to  be  by  the  crops  now  growing  sown 
by  it    The  question  of  grabbing  oenu$  ploughing  oogbt  to 
have  been  discussed,  and  the  differences  of  opinion  on  Us 
subject  referred  back  to  their  origin  in  differences  in  qnslity 
and  condiUon  of  the  soil.    AU  thU  must  be  left  unssid— tad 
much  too  that  might  have  been  added,  on  the  inflaenee  of 
steam  cultivation  on  the  condition  of  the  labourer.    Gas  word 
may  be  added,  however,  on  this  point.    Country  Isdt  and 
young  men  ought  to  be  educated  up  to  an  ability  to  msnsgs 
all  farm  tools;  and  steam  cultivators,  which  will  one  ^^  .r* 
general,  should  be  as  familiar  as  sny  of  them.    And  as  tbs 
Utest  novelty  in  the  present  condition  of  the  steam  pIoag& 
question  with  whieh  to  conclude,  I  wiU  refer  to  the  srgnmwC 
which  I  heard  last  Wednesday  powerfully  uroed  by  Mr. 
Saridge,  of  Sarsden,  before  the  Oxford  Farmers*  Club— tbst 
in  all  large  national  and  parish  schools  a  smsU  stesm  eogue 
ought  to  hold  a  permanent  place  among  the  educational  sp- 
paratus,  and  all  boys  ought  to  be  taught,  before  they  lesre 
the  school,  so  much  of  ito  construction  and  management  si 
to  enable  them  with  the  less  difficulty  to  take  the  plsce  01 
engineer,  which  will  soon  be  open  on  many  a  Hsrm  where  si 
present  no  agricultural  labourer  exists  able  to  nndertai e  it. 
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THE  DRAUGHT  OF  TILLAGE  IMPLEMENTS. 

▲BCEBTAINED  AT  SUTTON  COUBTNET,  MEAB  DIDCOT. 

By  J.  Thobnhill  Habbison,  M.  Inst.  C.E.,  Ss  J.  Cualiiebs 
MoBTON,  Msy  18—26,  1863. 

Mr.  FuLUEN,  of  Satton  Courtney,  having  placed  80  or  40 
acres  at  our  disposal,  chiefly  of  rather  light  soil,  bat  very 
hard  over  gravel,  which  had  been  wheat  in  1862,  and  had 
borne  a  crop  of  trefoil,  since  folded  off  by  sheep,  Mr. 
Fowler  sent  his  recording  dynamometers  capable  of  read- 
ing np  to  10  cwt.,  and  38  or  40  cwt.  respectively ;  and  with 
them  the  **  tackle" — 12- horse  ^wer  engme,  4- farrow  balance 
plongh,  7-tined  balance  cnltivstor,  tSrc,  which  he  was  to 
show  at  Exeter.  Mr.  Smithes  windlass  and  grabber  bought 
in  1858,  and  worked  by  an  S-horse  power  doable  cjlinder 
engine  by  Bobey,  of  Lincoln,  had  been  long  in  use  on  the 
£urm ;  and  Mr.  Howard  sent  his  3  or  6-tined  cnUivator 
tram  Bedford.  The  dynamometers  were  tested  and  veri- 
fied immediately  previous  to  their  employment.  The  land 
was  throughout  in  perfectly  good  order  for  work — though 
very  hard  below,  owing  to  the  drooght,  which  had  penetrated 
fbrther  than  the  rains  which  fell  on  the  16th,  17th,  and  19th 
May.  The  ibllowlng  are  the  readings  of  the  dynamometers : 
I.  HonsE-DBAWN  Plough. 


Common  Horse  Plough. 


Emptv  and  drawn  across  the  stobble 
Ploughing  4  ins.  deep  (10  ins.  wide) 
6 

7 
7 

9        .,  10  + 


M 

n 
If 
>• 


M 


» 

»l 


n 


Speed.     Draught. 


Milesp.hr. 
8 

7  1-5ih 
12-5th 

It 


Cwt. 

i 

2i 

'4 


This  last  was  the  utmost  strain  of  three  very  powerful 
horses. 

Drtmght  of  plough  deprived  of  moM-board. 

Draught. 
Miles  per  hour.  Cwt. 

Ploughed  5  +  inches  deep  ....     3 —        ....  2^ 

,1         9  +       „         »,       ....      1^  •  •  • .  7^ 

The  depth  was  aimed  at  being  consecutive  inches,  4, 5, 
6,  7,  Ac, :  the  depUis  actually  plonghed  were  ascertained  by 
measurement.  The  effect  of  speed  on  the  draught  is  note- 
worthy— also  the  large  proportion  of  draught  due  to  the 
mere  catting  parts  of  the  plough. 

II.  Steam  Plouoh  and  Gbubbeb  drawn  emptr  across  fold 
and  fallow,  the  fallow  being  a  dry,  friable,  light  soil, 
grubbed  6  inches  deep. 

(Over  the  unmoved  dry  sheep*fold). 

Howard's  3  or  5-tined  cultivator 1+cwt,  draught 

Smith's  3-tined    i^i  ^^^    » 

Fowler's  7-tlned 2  cwt.  „ 

Fowler's  4-Airrow  plough 2^  cwt.         „ 

(Over  the  fallow). 

Howard's  cultivator 2^  cwt  draught 

Smith's 1  toll  cwt  „ 

Fowler's  2|  cwt 

Fowler's  plough 8|  owU 

III.  Steam  Cultivatobs  at  Wobk. 


ft 


A. 


Howard'i  H-tined 
Cultivator  •••.. 


} 


it 


II 

M 


II 
tl 


Depth. 


Inches 

4 


II 


Weight  of 

earth  moved 

per  yard. 


Lbs. 
386 
472 

478 


Draught. 


Cwt. 
12 
18 
21 


In  these  cases  the  drag  of  the  back  rope  varied  from 
}  cwt  at  starting,  to  1^  cwt  at  the  end  of  the  farrow  of  176 
yards,  and  from  i|  cwt  on  starting  on  the  return  journey 
to  2  cwt.  on  reaching  the  windlass,  only  about  380  yards  of 
rope  being  out,  for  the  piece  was  close  on  being  finished, 
about  6  or  8Jyards  in  width  remaining — close  to  the  side 
where  Fowler's  tackle  also  was  at  work,  finishing  its  side  of 
the  field,  the  draught  being  taken  as  near  to  one  another 
in  the  field  as  possible.  The  weight  of  earth  moved  is 
given  as  actually  ascertained,  the  incompatibility  between 
measured  depth  of  work  and  earth  mored  is  unczplainedf 


Howard's  cultivator  was  the  8-tined  tool,  moving  a  nid 
width  at  a  time,  with  6-inoh  points. 


B.  Smith'iS-tinedGruhber 


II 


u 

M 


M 
fl 


Depth. 


Inches, 
5 
6 

6| 


Weight  of 

esrth  moved 

peryard. 


Lbs. 
474 
469 
016 


Dnnght 


Cwt 

12 

I     19 


Smith's  grubber  works  30  inches  wide  at  a  time— it  hid 
4|-inch  points  oo.  The  bottom  of  the  work  was  in  fiirrows, 
unevenly  eut,  so  that  it  was  difficult  to  estimate  the  depth. 
The  weights  were  ascertained  in  places  indifferently  chosen, 
and  their  incompatibility  with  the  measured  depths  is  unex- 
plained. The  back  draught  was  the  same  in  this  case  as  in 
Howard's.  The  speed  was  an  ordinary  rate  in  all  three 
cases,  about  2|  or  8  miles  an  hour* 

C.   FowWs  7'tined  CuUivaior^  with  6>inoh  tines,  moviog 
6  feet  in  vradth<» 


Depth. 

Speed. 

Back  Bope. 

Draught 
Bope. 

Weight 

moved  per 

yard. 

Inches. 

Miles  an 
hour. 

l\ 

Cwt 

4 
0 

Cwt 

31 
27 

Lbs. 

487 
422 

In  the  latter  case  horses  drew  the  drag  rope,  which  was 
detached  from  the  plough.  It  took  ^cwt.  at  firatupto 
I  cwt  towards  the  end  of  the  furrow.  A  third  weighing, 
when  the  speed  was  slowest,  yielded  544  lbs.  per  yard.  The 
bottom  was  very  uneven  when  the  speed  was  great,  snd  the 
earth  moved  was  proportionately  less. 


Depth. 

Speed. 

BaokBope. 

Draught 
Bope. 

Weight 

moved  per 

yard. 

Inches. 

6 
6i 

• 

Miles  per 

hour. 
3 

H 

Cwt 

6+ 
i| 

Cwt 

36 
31 

Lbs. 
662 

On  a  subsequent  day,  the  tool  goiog  the  samedepthi 
when  going  very  slowly  and  doing  very  Ittvel  work  was  found 
to  have  moved  720  lbs.  in  a  square  yud. 

D.  Fovfler'i  i-furrow  Plough^  with  digging  breasts,  moviDg 
40  inchea  in  width — 


Depth. 


Inches. 

6|to6 

7   to  8 

8+ 


Speed. 


Miles  per 
hour. 


8 


Back  Bope. 


Cwt 

6+ 

H 


Draught 
Bope. 


Cwt. 

25 
82 
86 


Weight 

moved  per 

yard. 

Lbs. 
432 


660 


Another  reading  on  the  return  journey  when  near  the 
engine  was  as  follows  :— 

?  I       8f        I       4|        I       80        I        .. 

And  with  anchor  being  moved  in  addition — 


? 

8| 


1    % 


0 

0 


In  the  above  case  the  rope  was  detached  from  the  plongh. 


31 
24 


0 
9  to  10 


2+ 
1*- 


? 

9 


32 
36 


672 


£.  Fowler't  Plough ^  with  four  mould-boards  turning  40 
inches  in  width- 


Depth. 


Inches. 
7* 


Speed. 


Miles  per 
hour. 
2— 
2— 


Back  Bope. 


Cwt. 

? 
? 


Draught 
Bope. 


Cwt 

28 
3U 


Weight 

moved  per 

yard. 


Lbs. 

449 
493 
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lY,  Dmavqbt  ov  RoPB.-^Smith'i  rope  dnwn  out  aroiind 
»7tr8  ten  jmee — bj  hone-dnnghft  from  0  to  li  cwt.  to  lit 
aaldtUock  110  yaxds  off ;  1  to  2|  ewt.  to  2iid  nttehbloek 
190  ywida  ibrtiber  ;  2  to  8  cwt  to  8rd  natchbloek  150  yaidi 


It  Md  of  88  yaids  fiom  Stod  mtohUoek,  t.  c.  bthvMB  fad 
mk  M  iwtekMock*,  th»  diMffht  was  3  cvt.  wilh  •*biMk*' 
MUDii;  4  eviL  with  "  bxMk"  m  hud  u  to  keep  the  rope  off 
tkt  (mod;  2f  cwt.  with  no  "breek**  et  all.    The  porters 


rf  cwt.  with  no  "bresk"  st 
itood  at  mtarale  of  from  20  to  40  ysrds. 

Apm  I  Smith's  coItiTator  gobg  about  5  inches  deep  frosii 
thf  lit  to  the  2kul  onmtehblock  aloog  a  Airfov  about  SOO  jarda 
lao|^  the  lopo  dro^god  bopnaiog  with  76  yarde  up  to  275 
jnii  finaa  windlAas  \  mtoA  the  rope  puUisg  it  beginniDg  with 
470  aad  down  to  270  yarda  long. 

Hw  djnamometar  immedaately  before  the  grubber  stood  a^ 
10  ewt  riaiBg  to  11  cwt.  at  end  of  farrow. 

The  dynamoiDeter  placed  200  yards  from  windlssi— i.  e., 
270  jirds  in  adrance  of  grubber,  taking  in  the  drag  of  270 
jirdi  of  mpe  roond  S  ■natefablocki,  began  at  14  and  ended  at 
U  evt^iadicatins  *  wanto  of  4  ewt  between  engine  aad  plough. 

Thh  waa  wowhia^  tho  apparataa,  as  Mr.  PuUea  had  been 
Mniiteaed  to  work  it  with  ooaaparatiTtly  Caw  rope  portera. 

Pmdif*  J>rag  Hope  ia  about  oae-Afth  or  one-sixth  of  the 
paU  ia  all  caaess  as  may,  indeed,  be  rsad  in  many  inttancee 
tbofB;  but  this  is  not  all  additional  work  for  the  engine  to 
•renoae.  It  reproaaita  a  tautnesi  all  round.  The  foUowing 
imdisgs  wars  takeai  :->~The  rope  waa  token  around  the  engine, 
d^  dnna,  aad  aachor*  8£0  yarda  apart,  and  the  heavy  dyaa- 
WNBstar  was  mads  a  liikk  ia  this  rope.  The  engine  then  wslksd 
isda  sad  tighteaed  op  the  rope  till  it  was  tightly  carried  from 
porter  to  potter.  The  lighter  dynamometer  was  then  atticbed 
to  the  heavy  one,  aad  horaee  drew  the  whole  affur  round  by 
Binsef  it.  Tho  haatj  dynoBioaeter  read  6  ewt,  whieh  was 
(he  tnhlaeaa  ot  tho  ropo;  the  light  dyaaaometer  read  1^  ewt, 
vlodi  waa  the  work  thus  horaee  did.  From  thia  deduct  {ewt^ 
tbe  tsoertaiaed  dranght  of  the  heary  dynamometer,  and  1  of  a 
e«t  waa  the  work  of  drawing  the  rope  round  when  of  that 
tifhtaeaa :  whea  tho  tightaeu  is  25  or  80  ewt,  ss  whan  drsw- 
iag  a  haavy  c^liwator  at  work,  the  waato  by  the  rope  must 
hs  gicatet  tbaa  tiiia»  bat  haa  not  yet  been  aaoertained.  When 
the  an^Mt  waa  at  work,  the  draught  by  honea  waa  2|  +  cwt, 
Rpitaenling  1  ewt.  aa  the  draught  of  the  anchor. 

Oa  a  Babeaqoent  oecadon— when  the  heavy  dynamometer 
was  not  in,  and  the  atrain  all  round  was  not  aaeertained — the 
teight  without  the  anchor  was  }  ewt,  and  with  the  anchor 
1|  ewt,  azacUy  eorvaaponding  with  the  above. 

Whaa  the  tope  waa  iaaperCaetly  earried,  the  dynamometer 
aad  8  ewt,  and  with  tbe  anchor  8^  -f  cwt  When  wholly 
dnggtd,  the  dranght  was  6  ewt.  |  cwt  must  be  deducted  in 
aQ  thcae  caaea  for  the  drag  of  the  heavy  dynamometer. 

Near  Bedford,  June  2,  an  attempt  was  made  ^th  Mr. 
Howard's  8-tined  enltivator,  worked  with  Clsyton  and  Shnt- 
ttowwfVa  lO-hofse  power  double  cylinder  engine,  to  read  the 
djnaaiuaetiir  whan  at  varioua  kiads  of  work.  The  hmd  wu  a 
mid,  dry  day*  nmsoved  ainoe  hut  autumn.  The  dyna- 
aaiMter  waa  an  ordinary  elliptie  apiiog,  the  indication  of 
whoee  oaeiUatiog  index  waa  read  with  diffieolty.  It  waa  found 
qnile  impossible  to  read  the  initrument  when  the  tool  wai 
wnekiBg,  often  with  only  one  tine  at  work ;  but  throwing  out 
msaees  o<  hard  clay  8  or  10  iaehee  thick,  and  weighing  from 
70  to  lOOlbe.  a-pieee,  the  index  varied  firom  15  to  30  cwt 

Taking  it  afterwards  dong  the  fourth  aide  of  the  square  aur 
reoaded  by  the  rope,  t.  e.,  next  the  windlatt,  where  the  land 
had  been  previonaly  ploughed,  the  draoght  approaching  the 
esgiDe  increeaed  from  18  to  14  ewt, and  going  from  the  engine 
Jsmamd  boas  10  to  11  cwt.  In  the  one  caee  the  poll  rope 
o»]  150  jarda  at  etarting,  and  the  drag  rope  610  yards ;  in 
^a  otbcr  «aae  the  pull  rope  waa  760  yarcU  at  stsrtiag,  and  the 
dag  0. 

The  dynamometer  behind  the  tool,  when  approaching  the 

csDginc^  rnd  2A  ewt.  at  aterting,  when  the  drag  rope  was  610 

yards — dropped  to  2  -i>  cwt.  in  the  middle  of  the  furrow ;  and 

nae  to  8  or  8  -i-  cwt.  towarda  end  of  limow,  when  the  drag 

f^pe  waa  ito  fall  length— 760  yards.    Thia  was  when  both 

hfeak  aad  the  doable  anatchblock  slack  gear  apparatoa  were 

worked  a»  naual,  tbe  reault  being  that  the  rope  waa  well  car- 

oa  tbe  porters.    The  draught  of  the  drag  rope,  when  the 


ealtiTator  was  being  drawn  from  the  migiae^ 

0  and  ending  150  yarda  long,  was  bai^  1  cwt  withoat^imk, 

and  about  8  ewt  when  the  break  wu  hard  on. 

▲gdn,  from  the  flrat  aaatehbloek  to  windbwa,  with  drag 
eoamendng  with  610  yarda  and  eatfing  with  760,  the  drag 
was  4|  +  ewt,  withoat  the  slaA  gear;  Imt,  with  break  hud 
oa,  it  was  2}  only,  with  tha  sh»k  gear  aa  usod;  bvt  tho  lopa 
was  hardly  m  wdl  carried. 

Along  the  aasae  furrow — another  trid  rope  per- 
fectly carried  by  break  done,  draught 6   cwt. 

With  ilack  gear  and  enough  of  break  u 
uaudly  managed    8to8|„ 

Without  ateek  gear  and  withoat  break,  the  rope 
dragging  the  whole  way  (though  oarriad  on 
porter) 2i  „ 

Affoin-^tloag  the  aame  fonow— another  reading 
with  break  hard  on   4|  a 

With  break  and  alack  gear  aa  uaad 8^„ 

With  alack  gear  or  break  (rope  Bot  earried)   .•  2    m 

With  akek  gear  withoat  break  (rope  eanied 

better,  but  not  weU) 2}+^ 

It  ia  hoped  that  the  drcumstancea  of  theee  triala  are  auf- 

fidently  well  deacribed  to  be  understood.    The  leaaons  which 

they  tesch  must  be  gathered  by  the  reader. 


Mr.  AMerraan  Mioai  sdd  that  in  1866,  and,  indeed,  long 
beftupe  that,  he  waa  eonvinesd  of  the  importance  of  stsam 
power  in  cultivation.  In  that  year  Mr.  Vowler*a  ateam  ploogh, 
with  Loeodt'a  aubaoiler  attached,  was  need  oa  hii  farm,  ia 
the  preaence  of  a  very  large  number  of  praetied  and  adentifle 
men.    He  wu  bound  to  aay  that  dthoagh  the  land  had  pre- 
viously been  deeply  euttivated  with  the  fork,  aoau  new  soil 
wu  brought  up— a  yellow,  miaerable,  tenadous,  plastic  day-^ 
end  yet  erer  sinee  then  his  men  said  that  the  three  laada 
ao  worked  had  yeer  by  year  ahown  a  luperiority  ia  erope. 
That  wu  anffident  proof  that  there  wu  aoaethiag  more  ia 
ateam  cultivation  than  mere  economy  of  ploughing.    He  had 
long  been  ao  coaviaeed  of  the  neeenity  of  deep  eultivatloo, 
and  of  the  ahdiowneaa  of  generd  culture  in  thia  country^ 
that  he  had  nud  an  extra  amount  of  horse-power,  in  breokhig 
up  the  lower  part  of  the  adl,  before  the  generd  introduction 
of  the  atum.engine.     He  uaed  three  horau   for   the  first 
plough,  and  six  for  the  following  one;  and  that  wu  the  grut 
ponderous  Deanatone  plough,  whidi  wu  preeented  to  him  by 
Mr.  Morton,  who  had  delivered  so  able  a  leetnre  that  night. 
Mr.  Morton  told  him  that  it  had  broken  up  the  whole  of  the 
Dude  farm  then  cultivated  by  his  fkther,  and  he  had  given  it 
to  him  (Alderman  Mechi)  to  perform  a  aisailar  duty  oa  hia 
farm.   Costly  u  it  wu  in  compariaon  with  steam  power,  that 
cultivation  had  been  very  remunerative  to  him;  forthepie- 
Mut  dry  aeuon — and  in  every  dry  leaaon— thou  portions 
whieh  were  deeply  cultivated  retained  a  greener  and  hedthier 
hue,  while  the  ordinary  shallow  edtivation  in  the  neighbour- 
hood earned  the  crop  to  give  up.    That  waa  particularly 
manifest  thia  aeuon,  and  if  they  wanted  evidence  on  which  to 
judge  of  deep  cultivation,  they  would  find  it  over  the  drains 
where  the  ground  had  been  deeply  edtivated.    He  uaed  to  be 
told  that  that  wa«  owing  to  the  land  being  drier  over  the 
draina;  but  in  dry  aeuona,  it  wu  thoie  very  parte  which  pre- 
served their  greenness  and  showed  superior  moiature.  Without 
exsggeration^«nd  he  had  watehed  the  furrow-alicea  cut  from 
the  aolid^'withont  exaggeration,  he  believed  that  the  gfeneral 
cultivation  of  the  kingdom  wu  not  four  inchu  in  depth.    Of 
conrae  he  uid  that  guardedly ;  but  if  they  looked  at  the  butt 
end  of  the  farrow  alieea  dose  to  the  plough  from  the  solid, 
he  wu  convinced  that  the  average  was  much  leas.    It  wu, 
therefore,  very  euy  to  undentsnd  the  economy  of  steam 
cultivation,  for  if  it  gave  them  ody  two  inchu  more,  it  threw 
200  tons  per  acre  of  additional  earth  open  to  atmoapherio 
influences,  and  enabled  the  roote  to  do  their  work  more 
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readily.  There  was  one  part  of  Mr.  Morton'ii  speech,  in 
which  he  (Alderman  Mechi)  could  not  agree,  and  that  was 
his  remark  respecting  Baron  Liebig.  Baron  Liehig,  while 
he  spoke  of  ezhaasting  the  soil,  told  them,  in  that  wonder- 
fol  hook  of  his,  recently  pablished,  "  On  the  Natural  Laws 
of  Agricultare,"  that  they  had  in  all  their  clay  soils,  or  in 
most  of  them,  from  one  to  four  hundr€d  times  more 
manure  than  any  one  crop  required;  but  he  stated  dis- 
tinctly that  these  treasures  were  chemically  fixed,  that  they 
were  not  in  a  physical  condition  for  absorption,  and  that 
therefore,  although  the  chemist  might  by  fire  and  other 
means  in  his  laboratory  show  that  they  had  the  elements 
of  400  or  500  crops,  he  could  not  tell  them — for  he  did  not 
know  till  Liebig  explained  it— that  those  treasures  were 
BO  looked  up  that  they  were  uoaTallable  to  the  man  that 
wished  to  appropriate  them.  But  Liebig  also  said  that  if 
they  separated  the  particles  of  the  soil  so  as  to  make  a 
way  for  the  roots  to  go  to  each  granule,  then  they  would 
be  able  to  avail  themselves  to  a  greater  degree  of  those 
treasures,  because  he  said  water  did  not  wash  manare  from 
one  part  of  the  soil  to  another,  but  it  became  fixed  in 
one  part,  and  unless  they  changed  the  surface  by  cultiva- 
tioui  the  roots  might  be  in  one  spot  one  year,  and  as  it 
might  not  be  in  the  same  place  next  year,  they  would  not 
be  able  to  find  the  food  they  required.  That  was  a  yery 
large  question,  and  he  would  not  go  further  into  it  to- 
night ;  but  he  would  recommend  every  one  that  wished  to 
impreas  himself  with  the  extraordinary  value  of  improved 
tillage  to  study  Liebig's  book.  It  would  give  him  con- 
fidence in  laying  out  his  money  in  the  purchase,  even  at  a 
Tsry  large  cost,  of  steam  cultivators  and  ploughs.  Taking 
another  point  of  view  of  the  efieota  of  steam  cultivation,  he 
was  sure  it  would  out  into  the  vitals  of  agricultural  pre- 
judice to  an  extent  of  which  no  one  could  have  dreamed. 
Some  twenty  years  ago  he  had  ventured  to  make  war  upon 
old  pollards,  small  fields,  and  great  fences.  Landlords 
looked  upon  him  as  a  very  Utopian,  and  as  one  that  wished 
to  destroy  the  beauty  of  the  country  ;  but,  depend  upon  it, 
the  powerful  efiSeot  of  the  greater  profit  of  using  300 
or  400  yards  in  a  direct  line,  so  ably  quoted  by  Mr. 
Morton,  had  caused  such  a  revolution  as  to  make 
farmers  observe  what  their  neighbours  were  about, 
and  dcdare  that  they  would  no  longer  have  amall  fields,  great 
fBDoea,  and  Urge  timber  trees,  except  at  such  a  reduction  of 
rent  as  would  make  it  worth  the  whUe  of  the  landlord  to  re- 
move them.  This  wu  one  of  the  unmistakable  results  of  this 
splendid  application  of  steam-power  to  cultivation,  and  they 
need  not  go  far  from  home  for  an  illustration  of  what  he  said. 
Only  last  week  he  went,  in  company  with  some  other  sharp 
igrienlturists  (Hear,  hear,  and  a  laagh),  to  pay  a  visit  to  their 
hospitable  friend  the  Chairman  of  that  Club.  In  going  from 
Guildford,  in  the  direction  of  Knowle,  about  nine  miles  and 
a-half,  on  a  fine  May  morning,  they  really  fancied  themselves 
in  Canada  (laughter).  Iliey  were  poutively  amased  at  the 
primitive,  unaltered  condition  of  those  nuaerable  little  fields, 
those  undrained  lands,  and  those  great  timber  trees.  Why, 
their  roots  must  have  almost  croised  throogh  the  field— their 
tops  certainly  did.  After  travelling  nine  mUes  through  such  a 
country,  they  came  at  length  to  two  farms,  one  of  which  be- 
longed to  their  President,  and  the  other  to  Mr.  Couaens,  who 
was  also  present  m  this  room.  On  those  farms  were  two 
steam-ealtivators ;  and,  in  spite  of  ladies*  objections,  and 
sorrowful  exdamattons  that  it  destroyed  the  baantiftil  country, 
the  little  fields  and  the  great  fences  had  vanished.  Instead  of 
them  they  had  fine  open  fields ;  and  he  was  bound  to  say, 
from  what  he  had  observed,  that  the  use  of  the  steam-plough 


would  give  agrieoltarists  modi  larger  and  mora  exteoded 
views  than  they  had  entertained  before.  Depend  upon  it* 
steam-plonghiog  upon  stiff  clays  would  ha?e  been  impossible 
without  first  driiaiog  the  land  ;  for  they  knew  that  to  grub 
deeply  a  pieoe  of  ground  that  had  not  been  drained,  was  to 
m«ke  a  mere  mud-pond  of  it  in  the  winter,  and  to  make  it 
very  difficult  indeed  to  work  in  the  spring.  He  entirely  agreed 
with  what  Mr.  Morton  had  said  with  respect  to  the  greater 
efficiency  and  excellency  of  the  work  done  by  steam.  Good- 
natured  ploughmen  always  liked  to  see  their  horses  fat.  He 
had  removed  the  earth,  where  they  had  ploughed,  from  the 
ateteh,  and  then  had  been  revealed  to  them  the  miserabla 
inequslities — the  euiags  and  risings  and  fallings  of  the  ground 
aeoording  to  the  action  of  the  plough.  But  with  the  atcam- 
plongh  they  saw  a  plain  amooth  surfaoe,  very  different  lirom 
what  waa  the  case  with  the  horse  plough.  Since  they  had  been 
in  that  room  the  Chairman  had  assursd  him  that,  eomparini; 
steam-ploughing  with  ateam-gmbbing— ^hich  he  had  done  in 
one  field— the  part  whieh  was  grubbed  and  not  ploughed  waa 
very  superior  as  to  crops,  to  the  part  whieh  was  grubbed  and 
then  ploughed.  They  mast  all  agree  that  a  planed  surface  for 
the  roots  to  work  into  wu  quite  inconsistent  with  the  law 
which  liebig  had  laid  down,  namely,  that  they  should  give 
every  facility  for  the  roots  to  come  in  contact  with  the  soil, 
because  they  did  not  take  their  manare  from  the  sohitioina 
that  were  put  in,  but  they  took  it  flrom  the  granular  rarlscs 
of  the  soil,  a  thin  layer  of  water  and  of  aur  being  interpoead 
between  the  root  and  the  granule  (cheera). 

Mr.  John  Williams,  of  Baydon,  Hungetford,  had  had, 
as  they  well  knew,  considerable  experienee  in  this  matter,  and 
he  wished  therefore  to  make  a  few  remarks  upon  it.  Eight 
years  ago,  as  Mr.  Morton  had  reoaarked,  he  read  a  paper  in 
that  room  with  reference  to  steam  cultivation ;  and  that  paper 
was  afterwards  poblished  in  the  Journal  of  the  Society.  On 
that  occasion,  he  (ICr.  Williams)  predicted,  after  the  three 
years'  experience  which  he  had  then  had,  and  which  he  waa 
labouriog  almost  alone  to  develop,  that  they  would  one  day 
plough  and  cultivate  their  Isud  at  5s.  8d.  per  acre ;  and  h« 
felt  highly  gratified  by  the  results  of  practical  experience  in 
these  days,  that  he  at  that  time  saw  so  clearly  into  the  future- 
He  predicted  that,  long  before  any  praetieal  man  present  had 
ever  dreamed  of  cultivating  land  by  stean.  The  elaborate 
paper  which  had  been  read  by  Mr.  Morton  required  very 
little  addition ;  and  he  would  therefore  only  corroborate  by 
his  own  ezperienoe  what  had  been  stated  by  that  gentleman. 
There  wu  one  point,  however,  and  that  rather  a  vexatioua 
one,  to  whidi  he  wished  to  allude.  Mr.  Morton  bad  shown 
the  prsetical  result  of  steam  eultivatioo ;  but  they  were  not 
to  suppose  that  there  were  no  hindrances  or  difficulties  in  the 
way ;  and  he  would  therefore  allude  to  the  obstacles  to  steam 
cultivation,  rather  than  to  its  practical  results.  Tueir  friend 
Mechi  had  just  pointed  out  that  he  set  the  example  six  or 
seven  years  ago— [Alderman  Mbchi  ;  Twenty  years  ago]— 
of  grubbing  up  pollards,  and  remoring  other  things  whieh  Mr. 
Morton  stated  were  great  obstacles  in  the  way  of  steam  cul- 
tivation. Now  the  aristocrscy  of  England,  instead  of  looking 
to  practical  results  of  steam  eultivatiou  or  its  neeessitie8,look 
rather  to  the  picturesque  C'No,  nol"  and  **  Qoestion  T*). 
Nowhe(Mr.  Williami)  protested  against  that  view  of  the 
case.  The  aristocracy  must  yield  upon  this  pomt  all  that  the 
practical  farmer  required  of  them.  One  of  the  greatest 
obstacles  to  steam  cultivation  waa  the  numerous  and  crooked 
fences  too  often  to  be  met  with.  The  practical  £armer  en- 
tered a  field,  and  there  he  saw  a  tree  in  the  very  centre;  and 
that  tree,  if  grubbed  up,  wae  perhaps  worth  a  sovereign,  or,  if 
a  very  good  one,  thirty  shillings  or  fifty  shillings.    But  what 
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vM  Vm  imali  of  iU  ttendiog  thert  to  ih«  tenant  ?  He  woo\d 
udcrlike  to  mtaert  that,  for  twtrf  tbiUing  it  produeed  to  tho 
kadlord,  it  vaa  a  aoTereigo  oat  of  the  tenant's  pocket, 
no  ciigeaeaea  of  ateain  caltiration  reqairoi  from  the 
■natoenej  tliat  iiieh  obttaelci  eboold  be  lenored.  He  had 
ftedied  iteom  cultivation  for  elcTtn  yeara,  and  he  wu  pretty 
vdl  able  to  ny  what  wen  the  obitacles  which  it  had  to  en- 
eouoter.  If  they  mait  mainUin  the  pletoiciqae  appearance 
of  the  eonntry,  let  them  plant  the  maigin  of  fields  with  treca, 
bat  do  let  the  treea  be  swept  away  from  the  centre.  If  their 
Ifiead  ICoehi  had  done  no  other  sernce  to  Britith  agrienlture 
tbaa  to  point  oat  the  neeessity  for  an  alter«tioa  in  this  re- 
ipect,  they  would  owe  him  a  debt  of  gratitude  (Hear,  hear). 
Another  obstacle  to  steam  cultiTation  was  this—though  he 
faww  ho  touched  upon  tender  gronnd  when  he  mentioned  it, 
snd  he  knew  also  that  it  would  ga  a|(ainst  the  grain  with 
some  iadiYidosls  present— he  referred  to  the  result  of  a  reeeot 
trial  whieh  bad  tftken  place  with  regard  to  patent  righte 
("Qocstion!")  The  question  on  tha  card  for  that  cTcniog 
waa**  The  Present  State  of  Steam  Cultivatioo,"  and  he  said 
that  thie  matter  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  present  stote 
ef  steam  cultifation ;  for  the  pioneers  of  steam  cultiTation  had 
plenty  to  do  with  their  money  without  expending  it  in  legal 


Mr.  FowLBB :  That  is  hirdly  germane  to  the  question 
(dicers) 

Mr.  Williams  would  not  treat  the  question  as  a  personal 
000^  because  both  the  parties  were  friends  of  his  own ;  and 
was  that  the  only  case  in  question,  he  should  not  hUTe  dreamt 
of  ailndiag  to  it,  but  he  knew  of  at  least  a  doien  other  caies, 
when  the  picmeen  of  steam  culture  and  others,  unscrupulously 
took  poeaession  of  the  pateat  righte  of  another  without  leave 
er  fiecaat.  tearing  it  to  the  owner  to  obtain  his  right  by  soeh 
an  cxpcoeiTe  proeess  as  he  had  mentioned.  Barely  thia  ought 
not  to  be  I  What  they  wanted  wai  the  best  implement  that 
covid  be  prodnoed  by  experience,  Ulent,  and  money ;  and  if 
one  party  had  got  a  part  of  his  patent  which  would  benefit 
aaothcr,  he  ahonld  let  him  hoTe  it,  by  his  paying  a  reuonable 
and  fiur  price  for  it,  and  acting  on  those  high  and  honourable 
piinciples,  above  such  actions  as  he  had  mentioned. 

The  Chaikkah  intimated  that  the  subject  must  here 
rtop,aBd 

Mr.  WiLUAXS  resumed  his  seat. 

Mr.  J.  CoLiXAN  (Park  Earm,  Wobum)  said  he  did  not 
tkmk  he  would  haTe  risen  but  for  some  of  the  remarks  of  Mr, 
WaUaaaa.  -It  had  often  been  said  that  what  wa«  learnt  in 
jouth  waa  nerer  forgotten.  He  had  no  doubt  that  forty  years 
ago  Mr.  WiltiaoM  or  Mr.  Williams's  father  had  some  peculiar 
expcficoee  with  regard  to  the  grubbing  up  of  trees,  or  rather 
with  regard  to  some  landlord  who  would  not  allow  them  to  be 
grabbed  np.  Now  he  must  say  that  so  far  as  he  (Bfr.  Cole- 
man) knew  anything  of  landlords,  he  had  certainly  had  to  do 
with  Bome  of  the  best  of  them  (Hear.  hear).  They  had  always 
bsea  qnito  willing  to  do  their  utmost  to  enable  their  tenants 
to  adopt  steam  cultivation ;  and  let  those  whose  landlords 
were  not  willing  to  do  eo  only  offer  them  a  few  shillings  per 
aen  additional  rent,  and  there  wonld  be  no  hesitation  on  their 
part  in  gnatiog  what  was  wanted  (Hear,  hear).  That  was  an 
inflaenee  which  might  be  broaght  to  bear  on  landlords  gener- 
ally with  very  good  effect.  An  offer  to  pay  sn  increased  rent 
would  reasove  a  great  many  obstacles  like  thoie  to  which  Mr. 
WiDiams  allnded.  As  a  practical  man  he  wished  to  ask  Mr. 
Kertoa  a  questfon.  Living  in  Bedfordshire  he  had  seen  there 
very  little  of  any  system  of  steam  cultivstion  except  one ; 
thmigh  six  or  seven  yesrs  ago,  when  liviag  in  Norfolk,  he 
■nd  a  set  of  Fowiar'a  taekk.  He  was  a  light-tend  farmer,  and 


was  anxious  to  adopt  steam  on  light  tend.  Whether  in 
Bedfordshire  or  Surrey,  they  did  not  wiih  to  be  behindhand ; 
they  wished  to  adopt  that  system  which  wu  most  economical; 
and  if  Mr.  Morton,  who  bad  aecn  at  work  on  light  lands  both 
Fow!er*«  and  Howard's  apparatua,  would  give  them  the  reanlt  of 
what  he  had  seen,  it  might  confer  great  benefit  on  them.  Those 
who  had  been  using  only  Fowler's  or  only  Howard's  apparatus, 
could  only  give  an  opinion  aa  to  what  had  been  done  in  their 
own  case;  there  were  very  few  farmers  who  had  had  oppor- 
tunities of  judging  between  the  two.  He  might  instance  hie 
own  caae  :  he  should  very  likely  go  against  what  Mr.  Morton 
said  aa  to  the  most  efficient  mode.  The  other  day  he  saw  at 
work  in  his  own  county  a  set  of  Fowler *s  machinery,  which 
was  cot  doiog  ite  work  as  it  ought  to  be  done.  He  went  to 
another  plsee  and  saw  Howsrd's  machinery  doing  its  work 
admirably ;  but  he  could  not  forget  that  in  the  one  caie  the 
machinery  was  working  under  the  master's  eye,  while  in  the 
other  case  the  maater  wu  at  a  distenee.  Seeing  those  two 
modes  in  operation,  he  uked  himself  u  a  farmer  what  judg- 
ment he  should  pasa  on  them.  He  might  thiak,  from  what  he 
saw,  that  Howard's  wu  running  away  from  Fowler's ;  but 
then  he  might  be  mistaken.  They  all  knew  that  both  those 
modes  of  steam  cultivation  answered :  the  question  for  them 
u  termers  wu.  Which  answered  best?  (Hear,  bear). 

Dr.  Elus  (Sudbrook  Park,  Richmond)  said  his  interest 
wu  like  that  of  the  lut  speaker.  He  also  cultivated  light 
lend,  and  he  wu  anxious  to  find  bow  he  might  cultivate 
auch  land  hereafter,  in  order  that  he  might  obtain  greater 
profit  from  the  produce.  Bome  time  ago  he  inurted  an 
advertisement  in  a  local  paper,  uking  for  the  name  and  addren 
of  a  man  in  Surrey  who  had  made  a  fortune  by  famung 
(laughter).  He  there  promised  that  if  the  name  and 
address  of  any  such  person  were  furnished,  he  would  bring  all 
the  farmers  in  the  neighbonrhood  to  see  him,  and  that  they 
should  psy  a  shilling  a-piece  (laughter).  To  that  advertisement 
he  received  no  answer.  The  old  system  of  cultivating  by 
horsu  prof  ed  there  wu  not  mneh  profit  to  be  made  by  farming. 
The  progren  of  steam  cultivation  proved  very  tevonrable  on 
stiff  lands;  but  for  its  application  to  light  tends  was  there 
not  required  less  expensive  machinery  ?  It  was  not  clay  soils 
alone  that  eontuned  nutriment  for  ptente ;  sandy  soils  also 
conteined  what  produced  good  remunerative  crops.  Msny 
termers  occupying  two  or  three  hundred  acrea  of  light  undy 
soil,  who  would  not  like  to  incur  an  outlsy  of  six  or  seven 
hundred  pounds  for  the  machinery  suitobte  for  heavy  land, 
wonld  perhaps  be  quite  willing  to  purchase  less  expensive 
machinery  for  the  cultivation  of  their  light  soil. 

Professor  Voblckbr  (Cirencester)  said  this  wu  one  of 
those  practical  subjects  upon  which  all  must  consult  their 
individual  experience.  There  were,  however,  some  pointe  on 
which  he  wished  to  offer  a  few  remarks.  It  appeared  to  him 
that  a  Buflicient  distinction  had  not  been  made  between  the 
very  worat  description  of  tend,  upon  which  they  must  put 
everything  in  order  to  get  crops,  and  land  from  which  they 
might  take  almost  everything  out,  if  that  were  poasible,  and 
where,  according  to  Baron  Liebig,  they  pursued  a  robbmg 
system.  Now,  he  maintained  that  the  best  kind  of  Isnd  con- 
tained the  treuuru,  not  merely  of  one  hundred  years,  u 
Alderman  Meehi  said  it  did,  but  of  thoussnds  of  years.  The 
difficulty,  however,  wu  to  get  st  those  treuures ;  and  the 
question  was  Dot,u  Baron  Liebig  justly  obssrved,  What  wu 
the  amount  of  nutriment  in  the  soil  ?  but.  What  wss  the  amount 
of  nntriment  in  that  portion  of  the  soil  which  was  reached  by 
the  plant  ?  They  must,  therefore,  work  the  Isnd  in  order  to 
get  the  treasuree  out,  and  the  more  they  worked  good  land  like 
that  to  which  he  alluded  the  better  it  became.    They  need  not 
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be  very  eftrefol,  he  thought,  iboat  rettoring  to  soeh  hud  tftrj- 
thing  what  wu  taken  from  it.  On  thit  point  he  differed 
from  Aldermin  Meehi.  He  beliofed  that  if  it  were  pouible 
to  incorporate  8  ewt.  of  guano  per  acre  aniformly  with  the 
whole  Boil  thej  wonld  lee  bat  little  reaalt,  becaase  the  qnaa- 
tity  of  fertiliimg  matter  thus  added  to  the  land  waa  Tery 
initgnificaut  in  oompariaon  with  what  eziated  in  6  or  8  inchea 
of  aoiU  Bat  the  caaa  waa  very  different  with  reipeet  to 
Tery  light  landa.  In  that  case  they  must  put  almost  everything 
on  the  land.  And  CTen  there  deep  cultiTation  waa  of  great 
utility,  for  on  such  lands  the  manuring  constituents  were 
wuhed  out  Notwithstanding  Baron  Liebig'a  opinion  that 
the  aoluble  mannring  matters  were  rendered  insoluble  as  soon  as 
they  came  in  contact  with  the  soil,  it  was  plain  that  they  were 
waahed  oat.  Where  did  the  manures  go  ?  Why  did  they 
want  manure  for  light  lands  ?  Why  did  they  not  see  any 
effect  when  they  manured  them  in  autumn  ?  Nobody  could 
be  a  stronger  adrocate  for  the  manuring  of  light  aands  than  he 
waa,  bat  it  naa  useless  to  manure  them  in  autumn.  At  the 
same  tune  he  conld  quite  eonceiye  that  there  waa  great  benefit 
ariaing  from  deep  cultiratioo,  oTen  on  sandy  soils.  They  fre- 
quently broke— this  wu  the  case  in  Bedfordshire— a  hard 
caky  clay  eoTered  with  a  cruat  of  sand.  Unless  they  broke 
through  the  cruat  it  was  impossible  to  get  a  proper  Tehicle  to 
hold  the  prepared  manure,  and  the  deeper  this  Tehicle  was 
manured  the  better  for  the  plants.  He  believed,  in  fact,  that 
deep  cultiTation  on  sandy  soils  was  of  great  utility,  because  it 
increased  the  pabulum  for  holding  the  prepared  manure. 
Whether  that  wu  most  effectually  done  by  horse  or  by  ateam 
power  wu  another  question.  On  that  subject  he  hardly  liked 
to  offer  an  opinion,  it  wu  one  which  wu  ao  much  better  dealt 
with  by  men  who  had  had  practical  experience  in  the  matter; 
bat  apeaking  from  what  he  had  seen,  if  they  would  not  be  too 
hard  upon  him — he  was  here  rather  expressing  his  feeling 
than  an  opinion— he  would  remark  that  he  wu  inclined  to 
belioTe  that  on  light  lands,  where  they  could  plough  with  two 
light  horseSf  the  work  would  be  done  u  well  u  it  would  be 
by  steam.  If  he  could  do  the  work  with  two  nice  little  quick- 
stepping  horset,  he  did  not  think  he  should  use  a  ateam  engine, 
of  the  present  form  at  least,  of  10  horae-power  or  even  of 
8  horse-power  (Hear,  hear). 

Mr.  T.  B.  Drin a  (Clazby,  SpUaby)  aaid  a  gentleman  had 
aaked  what  wu  the  value  of  ateam  cultiTatioa  on  light  land  ? 
He  (Mr.  J)nng)  apprehended  that  such  land  wu  mote  liable 
to  run  to  twitch  than  any  other  land,  and  that  if  a  blow  be 
made  by  ateam  power  on  the  wheat  atabbles  that  came  in  turn 
for  tomipa  joat  after  harrut  it  woold  be  in  a  ready  and  aafe 
atate,  but  if  thia  be  omitted,  if  a  wet  apring  happened  to 
follow,  the  twitch  eoald  not  be  got  out.  The  result  of  the 
twitch  might  be  that  the  farmer  woold  get  a  quarter  of  barley 
per  acre  leas,  andalao  a  quarter  of  wheat  after  the  seed  crop; 
and  the  prioe  of  these  woold  pay  for  a  litUe  extra  power  in 
the  form  of  ateam  (Hear,  hear.)  Steam-power,  after  all,  wu 
not  Tery  eipenaiTe  in  the  long  run.  He  bad  now  in  constant 
use  one  engine,  which  he  bought  of  Messrs.  Clayton  and 
Bhattloworth  in  1855,  and  the  expeaae  of  keeping  it  in  re- 
pair had  been  quite  a  two-penny-half-penny  afiEur  (Hear, 
bear.)  He  alwaya  hrooght  that  engine  oat  after  harrut,  and 
the  resnlt  of  employing  it  waa  that  he  had  but  little  to  do  all 
the  rcat  of  the  year :  ho  had  plenty  of  time  to  go  to  the 
Gentnl  Farmers'  Clib  or  anywhere  else  0«>ghter  and  dieera.) 
He  certainly  did  think,  therefore,  from  experience,  that  it  wu 
an  advantage  to  be  able  to  apply  ateam-power  on  light  landa ; 
and  it  wu  clear  from  what  had  been  stated  that  CTening,  on 
good  anthonty,  that  the  om  of  atean-powsK  wu  a  very  great 
adTantage  on  heaTy  lands  (Hear,  hear.)    It  wu  remarked  by 


Alderman  Meehi,  that  where  lands  had  been  nnderdrained  to 
a  depth  of  three  feet,  you  could  trace  the  effects  on  the  anrfaee 
over  the  draina,  even  in  a  dry  aeason.  He  could  corroborate 
that  remark  from  hia  own  experience.  A  abort  time  ago  he 
was  looking  at  a  field  of  his,  which  was  underdrained  twelve 
or  fourteen  yeara  ago ;  and  the  consequence  of  underdraining 
was,  that  there  was  double  the  quantity  of  grain,  even  in  thia 
dry  season  (Hear,  bur.)  Did  not  that  tend  to  show  that  the 
use  of  steam-power  by  preventing  the  lands  from  being  trod- 
den down  rendered  it  more  productive  ?  Whererer  he  had 
broken  up  hia  stiff  land  the  crops  had  been  better  afterwards. 
This  year,  for  example,  his  best  wheat  wu  on  land  that  was 
steam-cultivated  (Hear,  hear) ;  finer  wheat  he  could  never 
wish  to  grow.  The  cost  of  a  new  engine  and  tackle  wu  no 
doubt  considerable ;  but  it  wu  no  greater  than  that  of  good 
horses,  coupled  with  their  keep,  shoeing,  farriering,  and 
deterioration,  which  formed  altogether  a  considerable  item* 
Nothing  connected  with  hia  engine,  which,  aa  before  stated, 
he  had  had  for  several  years,  had  been  very  expensive,  unless 
it  were  the  rope.  The  rope  was,  in  fact,  the  greatut  drawback 
(Hear,  hear).    On  a  flinty  soil  the  wear-and*tear  of  the  rope 

was  considerable ;  but  on  a  loose  loamy  soil  it  was  not  mnch. 
He  was  quite  convinced  that  the  rope  should  be  kept  above 
the  surface  of  the  land  at  any  cost,  even  by  using  a  doobto 
number  of  rollers.  He  might  remark,  that  on  his  own 
land  the  tar  was  not  worn  off  after  very  long  use,  where 
the  rope  did  not  touch  the  nound.  After  listening  to 
the  reports  which  had  been  read  that  evening,  they  onght  u  far- 
BSMTs  to  feel  very  mueh  indebted  to  those  geotlmnen  who  had 
apcnt  their  time  and  their  moa^  in  endeavoaring  to  ^unrng 
agricultural  implcmenta  as  near  u  possible  to  perfectioB. 
Messrs.  Howard  had  taken  great  pains,  spent  a  great  deal  of 
money,  and  done  a  great  deal  of  good ;  Mr,  Fowler,  a  man  of 
ten  thouaand, had  fagged  in  the  moit  unwearied  manner;  and 
great  credit  wu  also  doe  to  Mr.  Williams  and  others,  for 
the  energy  wbieh  they  had  brought  to  bear  on  the  improve- 
ment of  Bteam'cultivation.  But  all  the  honours  were  not  due 
to  thou  men ;  grut  honour  was  also  due  to  the  man  who 
started  the  hare.  The  development  of  steam-power  u  applied 
to  the  land  had  been  a  very  nice  little  game  throoghoat; 
there  had  been  a  great  deal  of  amuMmeot  aa  well  u  bceefel* 
and  some  credit  should  ccrtsiuly  be  given  to  the  man  wiM> 
started  the  hare  in  Mr.  Smith  of  Woolston,  u  well  as  to  those 
who  had  made  the  running.  He  (Mr.  Driog)  was,  he  believed^ 
the  first  tenant^former  in  England  who  bonght,  in  a  humble 
way,  a  set  of  steam  tackle.  That  tackle  was  provided  for 
him  by  Mr.  Smith,  and  though  he  had  had  it  lor  soau  years, 
he  wu  prepared  to  run  it  agsiast  the  apparatus  of  aoy 
modem  manufacturer  (Hear,  hear). 

Mr.  J.  Fowls B  (28,  Cornhill)  aaid  there  wu  one  subject 
which  he  thonght  worthy  of  more  contideratton'thsn  it  hsul 
yet  received.  Mr.  Meehi  remarked  that  he  had  ealtivated  his 
land  deeply  by  horses.  Now  that  wu  a  view  whieh  he  had 
often  heard  expressed.  He  had  often  heard  persons  uy,  ^  I 
hsve  done  the  same  thing  by  horsu  that  you  have  done  by 
steam;  I  have  cultivated  land  one  foot  deep  by  horsu.** 
Now,  in  that  lay  the  error*-a  want  of  perecptMo  of  the 
true  bearing  and  marit  of  steam  enltivatioB.  He  bsMete^ 
that  the  worst  sort  of  tackle  ores  ssnt  out  wu  better  them 
horses,  and  for  this  simple  reuon — he  had  sent  out  some  bad 
ones  himself,  and  therefore  he  could  speak  authoritatively  on 
the  aubject  (laughter) — that  if  they  turned  back  a  farrow  that 
had  been  ploaghed  by  horsu,  especislly  if  they  had  the  nssa- 
berof  horsu  requivsd  to  pkiugh  heavy  land,  they  would  ted 
that  the  footmaika  of  the  horsu  made  the  aoil  impstviooa  to 
moisture.  The  consequence  was  thst  if  they  broke  up  that 
land  in  the  autumn,  they  would  have  to  do  it  over  again  ia 
the  spring.  The  wet  bang  unable  to  percolate  through  the 
subsoil  msde  the  surfsee  whist  they  had  ao  doubt  all  had  aesn  om 
heavy  land— a  very  niu  tilth  on  the  top,  with  aomethiuf 
below  like  liver.  That  liver  had  to  be  doderushed  and 
harrowed  in  the  spring,  and  it  never  became  a  fine  tilth.  But 
let  them  pot  the  steam-plough  ou  that  land  in  the  autumn,  or 
let  there  be  8pade>labour,  whieh  wu  the  aame  thing—- thougli 
he  really  believed  that  steam  eultiwitiea  wu  very  eltea  hettot 
than  spade-hkboaT'^and  the  land  wonld  be  broken  up  inlaige 
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fMm,wadVm]Mgm^b»httam.  LKitthoitodiydviBf the 
maim  mmob.  m4  tte  atampben  woald  Ml  on  (hi  rarfMs, 
nd  the  frwl  bfiaf  ii  dmrn. 
AldvaMltTCHi:  If  then  is  e  firort. 
MbJ.FowuK:  W^,they  veie  mUooi without  a  fnet 
IW  «mU  then  heva  m  bentiinl  •  tUth  ia  the  epriBf, 
Mviy  haimvad.  ee  thej  eould  poniblf  detire.  He  eooM  not 
halp  wifhiag  thai  vhea  penoni  talked  manly  ol  the  eeet 
«f  the  iwl  #peiatieB  in  eteaaa-ealtifatioB,  thej  did  not  hit 
the  petal:  vhal  thej  had  to  do  wia  to  eoaaider  the  eoel  of 
the  firt  epfatiai  Jneennection  with  iheeoat  oCtheiabteqaeBt 
■HfifiwiB  Mr.  Diing  wae,  he  beheied,  quite  eeneet  in  what 
ht  and  with  lapid  to  the  eteaaiaf  of  light  laadt  iaatnbble. 
fhe  diffloalty  of  eahiTatiag  land  hy  hoieo^power  waa  thii, 
that  whan  the  hoiaee  wallcid  a  aeeond  time  ovev  the  land, 
theyp^  aa  niach  twitehin  it  aa  thqr  ploaghed  oat.  ao  that 
it  waa  iMpoawhIe  to  eleon  laad  ae  Iheraaghly  hj  hone  aa  hy 
He  balMTod  that  the  nere  alean-ealliTatioB 
in  eoaneetien  with  aabnqaent  optntioBa,  the 
it  atand  in  geneal  aatiaatimi. 
SCr,  J.  Thomas  (Hlatioa)  theasht  geatleoMn  who  advo- 
tba  anple^neot  of  ataam  power  auterially  damaged 
■ee  hy  elatMig  too  mach  initead  of  giviag  aimple  faeta 
( Hear,  licar).  For  eiample,  it  had  been  nmarked  that  at eniog 
~  he  ploaghed  at  8a.  id,  aa.  4d.,  and  2a.  9d. 
Now,  ha  windd  defy  any  aoa  ta  proia  that.  Harraat 
new  npwoaehing,  and  ha  waa  prapared  to  place  ftO 
a  ok  hn  «»wn  land  at  the  dirpoial  of  aay  ataam  aoitiTateg, 
ha  wawld  giTa  them  10a.  per  aare  if  ha  woold 

iland  tom  it  our  at  kwtsiz  iaeheadaep(E 
r).    IM  not  the  edroeataa  of  atram  aaltifation 

lot  Iham  not  aay  aaitain  thinca  eaald  be  done  whan 
th^  waao  in  iaet  impaeaibla.  He  had  been  a  fanaar  loag 
maagh  to  know  that  each  afataaaeata  aa  he  la&rrcd  to  wen 
aateooamlenl  wiU  facta.  Dr.  EUia  thoaght  it  waa  deaimbla 
m  tam  nUeaHaof  aaUtothetop;  bat  he  (Mr.  J.  Theaua) 
imigiaid  that  if  the  bad  aoil  wan  at  the  top,  the  good  moat 
haaadamMfh  (Hear,  bear).  He  thoaght  all  praetioalman 
with  him  thoiafoca  that  Dr.  BUia  waa  miatakea 
Aa  ngaided  the  coltiration  of  light  land  Mr. 
jiant  deal  abont  the  affeet  of  aaeli  lead  being 
hy  banee.  They  all  knew  Tory  well  that  it  Wia  not 
in  the  antamn,  whan  the  land  waa  wet,  that  twitch  waa  got 
eal;  that  mnat  ha  done  when  the  laad  waa  dry.  Thepiaiaiag 
af  hiwmn'  fmft  waa  aat  iqarioaa  ia  all  eaaea ;  en  the  contrary, 

of  the  eooatry,  it  did  a  grmt  deal  of 
-Mr.  Meohi  ihaak  hie  head.  He  woald 
aafc  him  why,  if  that  wan  not  aomatimia  aeeeaaary,  Aumen 
Mad  Cwaakiil'a  prmian  f 

Alderman  Mbohi  obaerved  that  thay  ware  not  aaed  while 
thaatabUaa  wan  btiag  elaaaed. 

Mr.  Thomas  eoattnaed:  That  he  agreed  with  the  re- 
amika  whieh  Ml  from  Prafimor  Vodeker,  h  to  the_ploagh- 
iag  of  light  hmd  by  eteem  powar.  He  (Mr.  Thomaa) 
thoaght  there  moat  be  a  rery  great  improTement  ia  ateam 
bdave  iti  adfoeatea  conld  pntend  to  compete,  by  mcaoa 
of  anything  ha  had  aeon  ia  the  ahape  of  an  engine  oa 
light  land,  with  bonea  (Hear,  hear).  NotwithataodlDg 
the  Tiawa  which  he  had  expnsied,  he  waa  watchiog  the  pro- 
grcm  of  ateam  (Hear,  hear),  and,  no  doabt,  he  woold  aome 
day  beeoma  the  owner  of  a  atcam-coltivator  (Hear,  hear,  and 
laaghtar);  but  he  certainly  thoaght  it  wm  a  great  miatake 
far  pamona  to  my  that  iteam-coltifation  conld  do  what  wh 
maaifeatly  impoaaiblf.  Let  them  atate  focti,  and  nothing  but 
beU  (Hear«  hear). 

Mr.  AucOT  ( Woodcota,  Carihalton)  laid  he  had  not  intended 
to  epeak  on  thnt  oeeaaion,  but  be  ccally  could  not  lit  atill  after 
what  had  joat  fallen  from  Mr.  Thomu.  He  coold  bear  ont 
the  Cacta  which  Mr.  Morton  had  atated  on  bia  authority,  and 
he  hoped  othen  who  had  bean  quoted  would  imitate  him  in 
thia  reipeet.  If  Mr.  Thomai  would  only  take  the  trouble  to 
coaae  down  to  hia  farm,  he  would  then  gi? e  him  all  the  infer- 
matioo  he  eoald  poieib^  require.  He  bought  a  ateam  calti- 
Tator  fear  yean  ago,  and  he  coald  ahow  Mr.  Thomai  from 
hie  beoka  what  steam-eoltiTation  baa  coat  him  to  a  farthing  an 


Mr.  C.  HowAao  (Biddenham,  Bedfordahire)  aaid  some 
of  the  atatcmenta  qootod  by  Mr.  Morton  were  giyen  aa  if 
they  incloded  ^tho  three  operations  of  harrowing,  scari- 
fjiog,  and  plonghing,  and  that  probably  waa  what  con* 


founded  hia  friend  Mr.  Thouaa.  They  all  knew  that  a 
ateam  onltifator  eoold  acaritr  and  harrow  a  larger  quantity 
of  land  than  it  could  plough.  It  did  not  aerre  the  cauae 
of  ateem  oultiration  to  put  forth  atatementa  in  a  manner 
that  wee  aan  to  creatediabeliefor  doabtinthemindaof 
tenant  fkrmera  and  coltlf  aton  of  the  aoiL  If  the  ftienda 
of  eteam  cnltiTation  wiahed  to  eenre  Uiemaelrea  and  the 
ooantry  in  thie  matter,  thoY  ahonld  plaoe  their  atatamenta 
before  the  public  in  a  reliable  form.  To  blend  all  theee  ope- 
rationa  in  one  itemia  wrong.  He  waa  notanrpriaed  at  Mr. 
Thomaa'a  getting  up,  and  expreteing  doubta  on  the  anbject. 
Aa  apraotioal  farmer  he  (Mr.  C.  Howard)  entertained  donbt 
when  ho  heard  of  men  enltirating  land  by  ateam  at  $^b»  8d. 
an  acre;  and  that  bad  been  actually  atated  that  erening. 
If  it  were  put  clearly  that  the  acaiUying,  ploughing  ukI 
harrowing  eaoh  came  to  a  certain  amount,  then  he  could 
underaiaud  the  matter ;  but  when  it  waa  aaid  that  land  waa 
onltiTeted  by  steam  at  28.  8d.  an  acre,  all  he  (Mr.  C. 
Howard)  eoold  aay  waa,  that  he  did  not  belieTe  It  (Heer, 
hear)*  In  conduaion,  he  would  remark  that  they  damaged 
steam  cultiration  who  atated  too  much  in  faroor  of  it 
(Hear,  hear). 

Mr.  Jamis  Howabd  (Bedfeid)  thoaght  that  sobm  gta- 
tlemen  had  been  rather  too  aeten  on  those  who  had  baaa  at 
the  tronUe  of  making  reporta  with  regard  to  their  expcrianas 
of  ateem  coHifation.  He  did  not  say  that  all  the  eatimataa 
pat  forward  wen  estreet,  bat  he  belieted  that  the  great 
m^ority  wen  ao.  He  weald  imprma  on  those  who  wrote 
nporta  oa  thia  anbject  to  take  can  that  the  coat  of  repain 
aad  the  iatemt  of  aMney  were  takea  lata  aoseoat.  Mr. 
Thonma  had  said  he  woold  gite  aaybady  10a.  per  acre  ftr 
ploughing  60  sera  of  bis  Isad  not  loss  thsn  6  inehee  deep. 
It  shoald  be  remembered  that  when  persona  had  infeatcd  from 
£600  to  £1000  in  apparatoa,  it  would  not  do  for  them  to  enl- 
tiTate  for  othen  at  eoat  prioe.  Then  moat  be  a  amrgia  for 
prodt.  Tharafora^  area  u  a  persoa  declined  ta  pfeugh  far  lOa, 
an  aae,  it  meat  not  be  aMamed  that  the  cost  of  ploaghiag  to 
the  fanner  wm  net  lem  than  that  whM  he  had  hia  own  engine 
and  appantoa.  Mr.  Morton  mid  in  hia  neper  that  there 
WM  a  greater  km  of  power  by  the  ronadaboat  syatem  than 
by  the  direct  sntam.  ThoM  who  adToeated  the  roondabaat 
ayatem  had  admitted  that,  to  aome  eitent  it  wm  ao ;  bat 
he  thoaght  Mr.  Morton  wm  not  at  prcaent  in  a  peeition  to 
dnw  correct  eomperieena,  iaMmofth  m  ha  had  act  wpari- 
BMnted  with  the  bmt  and  most  perfect  apperatM  on  the 
rouodaboat  syatem,  ia  which  the  slack  rope  wss  kspt  satiraly 
off  the  gnuod,  not  to  stste  how  moch  the  lorn  of  power 
asBOttotMl  to.  He  beUered  that  Mr.  Mortoa*a  ezperimeata  had 
bsM  made  with  BMehinery  which  wh  not  of  the  mMt  modem 
coaitraction,  and  he  (Mr.  JamM  Howard)  hoped  that  in  a 
lew  daya  he  eboold  be  eoabled  to  give  him  aa  opportaaity  ef 
tooting  Mme  appantw  on  the  ronadaboat  ayatem,  ia  wUA 
the  aleak  rope  wm  kept  eatinly  off  the  groond,  while  other 
improremeata  wen  mtroducad  to  leaseo  tbe  lorn  of  power. 
They  all  knew  that  each  qrstem  had  ita  adfantagea.  liaat  veer 
he  endesToared  to  pot  thoM  adfantagm  befon  the  ehm  m 
fairly  m  he  knew  how.  Ihe  adrantage  of  the  eagiae  beiag 
atationary  wai,  in  hia  opinion,  gmatar  than  the  small  gain  in 
power  by  working  direet.  He  quite  agreed  with  Mr.  Dring 
that  a  gnat  deal  ol  work  aught  be  done  with  the  lighter  aaa 
cheaper  appantue,  aad  that  eeoaoaucally.  It  wm  well  to 
remember  that  ateam  power  wm  not  an  entire  snbstitttts  fsr 
hem  power,  but  mther  en  auxiliary;  and  perMuawhohad 
only  two,  three,  or  four  hundred  aer«  af  laad  to  be  operated 
upon  by  stesm  in  a  iomod,  could  certainly  get  all  the  work 
that  WM  required  to  be  doaa  on  the  farm  1^  an  apparatM  of 
eight  or  ten  born  power,  and  eonaequently  of  mMa  lem  eeot. 

Mr.  O.  R.  G.  BiLPH  (Usk,  MoasMuth)  Mid  a  grMt  part 
of  MonaMothsbin  wontd  rsquire  its  AeMs  enlarging,  and  trcM 
ramoTod,  befon  the  ateam  ploogh  coold  be  need ;  such  beiag 
the  can  he  should  be  glad  if  Mr.  Morton  or  mom  other  gan* 
tlesMU  who  had  eonaidersd  this  ssatter  would  atate  what  ia 
hia  opiaion  WMthe  ahortMt  furrow  on  which  ateem  pleogUag 
coald  be  introduoedat  a  proit.  He  had  heerd  it  etated  that 
a  aix-aen  Add  wm  the  aaulkst  field  oa  which  the  oomaMO 
plough  eould  be  UMd  sdvutsgeoMly,  Md  he  would  like  to 
know  whst  wm  ths  shortest  furrow  thst  would  do  for  steam  f 

The  Chairman  did  not  think  aay  one  preant  wm  pffr> 
pared  to  aaawer  that  question. 

The  Chairman  said  m  the  time  had  now  arrifsd  fbr  te^ 
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minaiing  the  dtieaition,  which  bad  beau  one  of  gieat  iuteraat, 
and  at  he  had  had  a  little  practical  experieoce  with  retpeet  to 
atcam  cultifation,  he  thonld,  departioff  in  that  reipect  from 
hit  ntnal  conrM^  make  a  fewconelndine  remirka  (Hear,  hear). 
In  the  fint  place  he  wiihed  to  thank  Mr.  Morton,  personally, 
for  the  ible  manner  in  whidi  he  had  introdaced  the  tnfaject. 
He  had  lonj;  watched  the  published  expenses  of  Fowler's, 
Smith's,  and  Howard*s  operations,  and,  after  hanng  applied 
bis  best  judpnent  to  them,  he  thonght  there  was  very  little 
difference  in  the  expense  of  a  single  operation.  Of  coarse 
one  machine  entailed  on  the  farmer  a  mnch  larger  immediate 
outlay  than  mother ;  bat  thst  was  a  matter  for  hia  own  con- 
sideration. Some  time  ago  he  started  with  Smith's  steam 
grabber;  and  he  thought  he  should  forfeit  the  position  in 
which  the  club  had  pltood  him  if  he  did  not  now  giro  a  candid 
opinion  of  his  subsequent  experience.  He  was  no  favourer  of 
Howard's,  Fowler's,  or  Smith's  msehincry;  but  he  stood 
there  to  give  the  result  of  his  experience  faithfully  (Hear, 
hear).  He  did  not  know  anything  of  Fowler's  steam  cnlti- 
▼ator,  except  from  having  seen  it  on  one  or  two  occasions  st 
the  trials  of  agricnltural  shows,  which  were  the  last  placea  he 
would  go  to  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  experience  with  re- 
spect to  an  implement  (Hear.  hear).  Mr.  8mith*s  implement 
had  done  very  good  work  for  him.  Mr.  Howard  sent  him, 
early  in  the  spnng,  a  new  implement.  It  was  used,  and  did 
its  work  very  well ;  but,  the  engine  being  an  eight-horse  one, 
and  a  portion  of  the  rope  having  been  originally  made  for  him 
in  1881,  the  latter  broke  so  repeatedly,  that  he  was  obliged  to 
set  aside  Mr.  Howard's  machine  with  the  six-inch  wings,  and 
to  cultivate  the  remainder  of  the  field  with  Smith's  three 
tines.  If  he  had  had  Mr.  Howard's  new  rope  and  a  ten-horse 
engine^  he  would  probably  never  have  substitated  Mr.  Smith's 
implement  for  Mr.  Howard's.  On  the  previous  Saturdsy, 
when  he  came  to  the  eroesing,  using  the  thrc»>tine  Howard  with 
the  six-inch  wings  and  side  harrows  attached,  Mr.  Howard's 
implement  showed  itself  to  be  the  best  implement.  These 
were  facts ;  the  club  would  take  them  for  what  they  were 
worth.  He  would  now  mention  another  ease.  In  a  portion 
of  a  field  of  30  acres  be  attempted  the  other  day  to  use 
Howsrd's  implement,  end  the  rope  broke,  not  being  suf- 
ficiently strong  for  dragging.  He  then  used  Smith's  imple- 
ment, and  the  soil  was  broken  up  into  large  dods.  When  the 
ram  fell  a  fortnight  ego,  on  applying  horse  drag  harrows 
these  clods  sll  disappeared.  He  was  one  of  thoee  who  thonght 
that  steam  wu  in  its  infsney,  and  that  traction  power  would 
be  applied  to  land  in  every  possible  way,  and  with  far  more 
ease  than  it  was  at  present.  On  Saturday,  CrosskiU's  roller, 
rigged  out  with  Smith's  tumbow,  end  having  a  pole  attached 
to  it,  followed  by  a  nineteen-tire  Nottinghamshire  drag 
attached  to  the  roller — ^the  same  drag  that  a  few  years  ago 
was  described,  by  a  gentleman  who  traversed  this  conntry,  as 
a  most  barbarona  implement— was  workin|f  on  hia  Carm  most 
satisfactorily ;  in  fact,  they  could  accomplish  juat  fifteen  aerea 
a  day.  He  mentioned  that  to  illuatrate  the  varioua  uses  to 
which  ateam  power  waa  now  being  applied.  He  had  been 
making  aome  calculationa  aa  to  the  aaving  of  ateam,  aa  com- 
pared with  horse-power.  He  already  had  an  experienee  of 
nearly  three  years,  and  the  result  of  his  experience  for  the  last 
two  yesra  was  that  the  cost  of  the  steam-engine,  tsckle,  &c., 
would  be  cleared  by  the  end  of  this  year  (Hear,  hear). 
Was  not  thst  a  suflicient  encoursgement  to  employ  steam  ? 
(Hear,  hear.)  As  rcgsrded  ths  cost  of  stesm-power,  oompavtd 
with  that  of  horse-power,  he  felt  perfectly  satisfied;  and 
equally  eonvinoed  was  he  that  the  work  was  done  by  stesm  in 
a  very  superior  manner. 

Mr.  Morton  then  replied :  He  said  he  oonld  sssure  Mr* 
Chaiies  Howard  that  he  wss  not  in  the  lesst  sbashed  by  the 
somewhat  ferodons  onslaught  he  had  made  on  hia  figures. 
When  he  read  the  paper  he  would  find  all  hia  atatementa 
anfilciently  explained  and  juatified  by  the  explanation. 
The  fact  that  aeemed  to  have  given  to  Mr.  Howard 
a  colouring  to  the  whole  of  hia  paper  was  a  single 
tastanee  given  by  Mr.  Taylor  of  Mentmote,  where  he  deacribed 
a  certain  amount  of  ploughing,  grubbing,  and  harrowing  ex- 
tending over  460  acrea.  That  waa,  he  believed,  the  only 
inatanee  in  which  there  waa  not  a  proper  separation  of  the 
different  expcnacs.  Ar  regarded  Mr.  Thomas's  remarks, 
suggested  also  perhapa  by  Mr.  Coleman,  as  to  the  cost  of 
ploughing  light  soils,  be  had  not  the  smallest  doubt  as  to  the 
imarsey  of  ths  fig uras  which  he  had  given. 


Mr.  CoLBM AN  said  he  did  not  doubt  the  figures. 

Mr.  Morton  continued :  Well,  the  figures  juatified  the 
atatcment  made  (Hear,  hear).  Mr.  Dring  had  handed  to  bin 
a  paper  ahowing  that  he  grubbed  17  acrea  of  land  three  times, 
and  that  the  expense  was  as  follows ; — £1  I6t.  for  2|  tons  of 
coal,  4s.  for  oil,  £  t  Os.  9d.  for  wages,  and  Is.  fid.  for  repaira, 
in  all  £6  2:  8d.  The  17  scras  were,  he  believed,  done  three 
times  over  (equal  to  fil  aerea)  in  6^  days.  The  coat,  whieh  is 
correctly  named,  ia  exdnsive  of  the  wear  of  rope  and  tackle, 
and  the  setting  down  and  taking  up.  [Bir.  Drino  assented.] 
Well,  thst  was  2s.  5d.  per  aere  or  tnereaboots.  They  had  had 
the  old  story  that  so  and  so  was  impoasible  over  and  over 
sgsin,  and  particularly  in  relation  to  stesm-ploughing  (Hear* 
hear).  In  the  case  of  Mr.  Plummer,  to  which  he  had  alluded, 
the  rope  was  included,  and  there  the  whole  cost  of  ploughing 
and  grubbing  came  to  5s. ;  in  other  cssee  the  coet  was  shown 
to  be  4i.  per  acre,  the  rope  not  being  indnded,  and  experience 
had  ahown  that  Is.  per  acre  waa  the  proper  charge  for  rope. 
As  regarded  light  lands  he  thonght  that  Mr.  Dring'a  caae, 
Mr.  Giles  Edmond'a  caae,  Mr.  Arnot'a  caae,  and  otbera  referred 
to  in  hia  paper,  were  aufBdent  to  prove  hia  asanrtion  that  the 
cheapneaa  of  ateam-cnltivatioa  waa  eapedally  seen  on  light 
landa :  though  the  greater  value  o'  each  cultivation  waa  seen 
most  on  dsy  Isnds. 

Mr.  C.  Howard  said,  in  rising  to  propose  a  vote  of  thanka 
to  Mr.  Morton,  he  wiahed  to  aetnimself  right  with  the  mess- 
bers  of  that  Club,  as  regarded  this  aabjeet  No  one  esti- 
mated the  advantages  of  stesm-cnltivation  more  highly 
than  he  did;  and  it  was  beeanso  he  waa  ao  jesloas  with  re- 
gard to  its  suooess  that  he  wasanzioos  that  statements  shonld 
not  go  forth  which  the  pnblie  could  not  bdieve.  He 
begg^  to  sssure  Mr.  Morton  that  in  what  he  had  aaid  he  was 
far  from  intending  to  make  a  ferodona  aaaanlt  dther  on  him 
or  on  thoae  who  had  given  him  the  reanlta  of  thdr  experience 
(Hear,  hear).  On  the  eontiary,  he  thought  Mr.  Morton  de- 
aerved  thdr  very  best  thanka,  and  he  now  proposed  that  they 
ahonld  be  given,  for  hia  able  paper  (ehcera).  Aa  one,  how- 
ever, who  had  aeen  aa  much  of  steam'cultivation  aa  moat  gen- 
tlemen in  that  room,  he  certainly  wiahed  to  caution  thoae 
who  deaircd  to  aerve  the  cause  of  steam-cultivation  against 
overstating  the  caae  (Hear,  hear).  He  had  aeen  a  good  deal, 
and  he  knew  a  good  deal  about  what  had  taken  place  in  con- 
nection with  the  use  of  steam-power.  l%e  Chairman,  in  re- 
plying to  Dr.  Ellis,  hsd  alluded  to  s  msn  who  he  said  made  a 
fortune  in  Surrey.  All  he  would  ssy  on  that  point  was,  that 
if  the  fsrmera  of  Surrey  paid  any  rent,  they  ought  not  to  do 
ao,  if  he  might  judge  from  what  he  latelj  ssw  growing  there 
(Isughtor).  He  had  no  doubt  that  their  ehsirsaan  was  one 
of  the  beat  landlords  that  a  tenant  could  have,  and  that  might 
account  for  hia  tensnta  having  made  a  fortune. 

Bfr.  CoLRiiAN  accooded  the  motion,  whieh  was  put  and 
carried. 

Thanks  were  afterwards  voted  to  the  Chaixmsn,  sod  with 
this  acknowledgment  the  proceedings  terminsted. 


QUICK  WORK  IN  COAT-MAKING.— In  1811,  Sir 
John  Throckmorton,  a  Berkshire  baronet,  offered  to  lay  a 
wager  of  a  thousand  guineas  to  the  following  efl'ect :— That  at 
eight  o'clock  on  a  particular  eveniug  he  would  sit  down  to 
dinner  in  a  well-woven,  well-dyed,  well-made  suit,  the  wool  of 
which  formed  the  fleece  on  sheep's  bscks  at  five  o'dock  on 
thst  same  morning.  It  is  no  wonder  that,  among  a  class  of 
neraona  accustomed  to  betting,  auch  a  wager  ahodd  eagerly 
DC  accepted,  aeeing  that  the  achievement  of  the  challenged 
result  appeared  all  but  impoasible.  Mr.  Coxetter,  of  Green- 
ham  Mills,  at  Newbury,  waa  entrusted  with  the  work.  At 
five  o'clock  in  the  moroiog,  on  the  28th  of  June,  he  caused 
two  South  Down  aheep  to  be  shorn.  The  wool  was  washed, 
carded,  stubbed,  roved,  spun,  and  woven;  the  doth  waa 
scoured,  fulled,  tented,  raised,  sheared,  dyed,  and  dreased  ; 
the  tailor  waa  at  hand,  and  maJe  up  the  finiahed  cloth  into 
garmenta ;  and  at  a  quarter  past  aix  in  the  evening  Sir  John 
Throckmorton  sat  down  to  dianer  at  the  head  of  hia  guests, 
in  s  complete  damson-coloured  suit  that  had  been  thus  made- 
winning  the  wiger,  with  an  hour  and  three-quarters  to  spare. 
Of  eourae  every  posaible  preparation  waa  made  beforehand ; 
but  atill  the  achievement  waa  aaffidently  remarkable,  and  was 
long  talked  of  with  pride  among  the  dothiers.— {Mamma's 
I  ••  Book  of  O^f ." 
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MBBTINO     AT     BXVTSB. 


It  mi^t  periiaps  hhve  been  better  to  head  tJus  report 
with  the  title  in  ftiH  of  the  institatioa  nnder  whoee 
uspiees  the  Meetmg  of  the  past  month  was  celebnted — 
that  k,  *"nie  Both  and  West  of  EngUmd  Societj  for  the 
BMwuageineat  of   Agricoltnre,  Arts,  Mannfiwtnres,  and 
GoBunerce/'     It  is  trae,ihal  npon  the  reyival  of   the 
sanaatioa  aome  doien  yean  since,  its  operation  was  al- 
iBoat    entirely  directed  to  the  interests  of  agricnltore; 
the  Toy  idea»  indeed,  having  been  suggested  by  the  visit 
of  the  Royal  Agricnttaral  Society  to  the  city  of  Exeter. 
1^  main  duty  of  the  shoe,  however,  has  now  gradually 
eome  to  ecntre  on  its  support  of  the  buckle ;  and  Arts» 
3fannfiutQres,  and  Commerce  by  thia  take  a  very  promi- 
aest  pootion  in  a  festival  whilom  bo  essentially  devoted 
to  the  bosiDesa  of  the  finm.    The  West  of  England  Show 
is,  in  het,  training  on  to  a  kind  of  small  International 
Exhihitioiiy  dnly  provided  with  almost  every  description  of 
ikk-nack:    giaas,    china,     jewellery,    cutlery,    carving, 
disvii^  and  paintings,  backed  by  an  Art-Union  lottery 
kr  the  more  ready  disposal  of  these  wares  and  ornaments. 
That  may  be  no  great  reason  to  quarrel  with  any  such 
m  extension  of  the  programme ;  although  for  some  years 
put  the  Council  of  the  National  Society  have  found  it 
Beecsoaiy  to  weed  ont  the  extraneous  entries  from  their 
onpleniflnt  catalogue — a  section  of  the  show,  where,  after 
ill,  the  nmovstion  would  be  the  most  felt ;  as  we  are 
nther  indined  to  think  it  was  felt  at  Exeter.    But  the 
half-«rown's  woirth  by  no  means  ends  here,  even  with  a 
stroQ  ihroq^  the  stock  classes,  the  implement  avenuesf 
or  the  I^ae  Arts'  exhibition ;  a  capital  poultry  ahow,  a 
model  eonacrvatory,  and  a  pretty  Httle  display  of  plants 
and  flowers,  being  all  included  in  the  one  admission- 
charge.     Certainly  every  variety  of  taste  has  been  care- 
fiiDy  eoQiolted,  and  there  is  no  question  but  a  goodly 
lumber  of  the  visitors  gave  as  little  thought  to  the  prize 
bails  as  they  did  to  the  patent  drills.    StiU,  there  was  a 
good  long  week  before  those  who  had  made  up  their 
Bunds  to  see  eveiytiiing,  from  the  public  judging  on 
Monday,  to  the  dog-ahow  that  did  not  open  until  Thurs- 
<hiy  or  Riday* 

The  meeting,  in  truth,  commenced  at  least  a  day  too 
looB,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  proceedings  upon  both 
Moaday  and  Tuesday  were  somewhat  tame  and  dispiriting. 
No  question  but  that  it  might  answer  to  have  an  Exhibi- 
tion  of  Arts  open  for  a  fortnight ;  but  it  is  too  much  to 
expect  the  owners  of  valuable  animals  to  keep  them  out 
far  a  whole  wedc  at  a  meeting  of  the  calibre  of  the  West 
af  England  Society,  the  more  particularly  when  the  Royal 
^oea  not  ask  even  more  of  them.  This  may  be  some 
caoae  why  the  show  of  stock  does  not,nimiericaUyat  least. 
Bake  much  progress  in  the  West ;  a  fact  especially  obser- 
vable in  the  flrst  division  of  the  catalogue,  where,  in  the 
rerj  capital  of  their  coontry,  the  Devon  classes  reached  in 


all  to  only  forty  animals.  Many  (tf  the  most  suceessfulexhi^ 
bitors,  such  aa  Quartly,  the  Daveys,  and  Halse,  again  held 
aloof,  most  probably  in  some  dread  of  so  trying  a  prdiminary 
for  their  Worcestershire  champions.  Whereas,  had  the  pub- 
lic judging  at  Exeter  been  set  for  Tuesday  or  Wednesday 
morning,  and  the  meeting  over  as  usual  on  Friday  eve- 
ning, we  cannot  help  believing  that  the  Devonians  would 
have  supported  their  own  show  in  far  more  force.    In  the 
class  of  old  bulls  there  was  not  an  entry  from  any  herd  of 
much  distinction  in  the  county ;  both  the  premiums,  in- 
^liMd,  going  to  beasts  bred  and  "  owned"  out  of  the  dia- 
trict.  Hr.  Treifry's  first,  a  straight  upstanding  animal,  but 
with  a  hardish  toueh,  waa  no  higher  than  second  in  the 
week  previous  at  Truro;    while  Mr.    Farthing's  more 
Ihmons  Viscount,  in  better  form  than  at  WeUs,  has  still 
never     thoroughly   recovered    (rom  his  early   forcing, 
and,    though  a  great  wide    bull,    has    grown    out  of 
shape,  with  a  loose  bad  quality  when  yon  get  your  hand 
upon  him.    Both  these  elders  were  fairly  eclipsed  by  Ifr. 
Newbeiy's  three-year-old,  a  deep  square  bloodlike  animal, 
with  fine  flesh,  and  a  beautiful  bull's  head  and  bright  eye ; 
in  marked  contrast  to  his  second,  who  boasted  of  but  a 
bad  fh)ntispiece,  and  was  altogether  only  a  narrow  li^t 
one,  with  not  much  promise  of  going  on.    Still  crescendo, 
the  yearlings  were  a  capital  class,  Mr.  Oeorge  Turner's 
trio  being,  however,  unfortunately  disfigured  by  an  ob- 
stinate ring-worm  that  has  broken  out  in  his  herd.    The 
three  selected  were  all  good  samples  of  the  Devon — Mr. 
Bodley's  lengthy  and  level ;  Mr.  Perkins',  though  bred  in 
Somersetshire,  very  bloodlike ;  and  the  Dorset,  if  not  of 
quite  so  high  a  character  as  either  of  the  others,  yeiy  neat 
and  taking  in  his  appearance.    The  judges  generally  com- 
mended the  cow  dass,  and  especially  distinguished  three 
fix>m  amongst  these,  of  the  herd  that  Lord  Portman  was 
in  such  a  hurry  to  get  out  of,  after  he  had  only  laid  so 
good  a  foundation  for  its  success.  These  honours,  on  some- 
thing of  the  vos  non  vobis  principle,  are  now  transferred  ' 
to  Mr.  J.  A.  Smith,  of  Bradford  Peverell,  who  took  the 
first  prize  with    a  very  sweet  fresh  cow,  and  matched 
her  with  two  others,  both  of  which  were  deservedly  no- 
ticed in  the  return.     Mr.  F^hing's  Cheerful  was  rather 
out  of  date  by  the  side  of  these  blooming  beauties ;  but 
she  is  a  grand  old  cow  still,  and  with  a  calf  at  her  side 
also  claims  the  second  prize    yearling  bull  as  her  sou. 
Piccolomini,  at  a  year  older,  is  wearing  well  after  all  her 
travelB  by  land  and  by  water,  and  either  for  mere  num- 
bers or  real  merit  the  cows  had  the  call  of  the  Devon 
classes.  There  were  only  three  heifers  in-calf  shown,  but  the 
three  prizes  were  very  properly  distributed  amongst  them : 
Mr.  Hambro's,  however,  being  far  away  first,  as  very  hand- 
some  and  usefol,  and  especially  commendable  for  her  rare 
back  and  quarters.    Mr.  Turner's  second  was  a  heifer  of 
high  quality  and  fashionable  appearance,  and  the  third,  if 
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of  "  another  sort/*  level  and  sizeable,  but  not  quite  right 
in  her  fore-qoarters.  The  thoroogh-brcds  had  it  all  their 
own  way  with  the  juveniles ;  but  Devonienais  \b  terribly 
peiiU,  and  ean  never  be  anything  more  than  a  gem  in  the 
£amily  casket,  while  Young  Crafty  has  growth  and  depth, 
and  Mr.  Buller's  best  a  high  character  to  inataui  here- 
after.  She  would  pair  weU  with  Mr.  Newbery's  young 
bnU,  and  the  two  went  &r  to  save  thio  cradit  of  the  Devon 
breeders  at  their  own  show.  It  is  not  for  oa  to  give  the 
reason  why,  but  of  late  these  gentlemen  have  evinced 
some  inelination  to  torn  their  backs  upon  the  Bath  Sodety 
even  when  it  travelt  right  down  to  the  tar  West.  With  more 
showing,  the  Herefords,  that  made  so  signal  a  stand  at 
Wells,  were  anything  but  at  home  in  Eieter,  and  nine 
animals  were  sent  to  eompete  for  sixteen  prises.  Mr. 
IXickham,  who  had  entered  two,  was  unable  to  aseertain 
whether  his  bull  was  qualified  in  accordance  with  the  con- 
ditions of  the  Society,  an^  as  a  eonseqnenoe  sent  neither. 
There  was  "  no  entry"  for  old  bulls,  and  Tambarine,  a 
deal  too  big,  and,  of  oonrse,  at  some  saoriflee  of  his  fine 
character,  had  a  walk  over  in  the  next  elass ;  Battersea, 
who  has  trained  off  a  bit  sinco  we  left  him  at  Hereford, 
having  no  difficulty  in  beating  Mr.  Taylor's  other  bull, 
whose  back  was  as  hard  as  a  board,  for  the  ohoiee  of  the 
two  two«year*olds.  The  one  cow  in  her  class,  handsome 
and  cheerftil  to  look  on,  showed  more  of  the  oow  attri- 
butes in  her  sweet  head  and  line  neok  than  some  of  this 
sort  can  lay  claim  to ;  but  the  single  heifer  in-milk  soaroely 
merited  the  secondary  consideration  allowed  her  by  the 
judges.  Her  joint  owners,  however,  righted  in  the  next 
division,  where  the  Messrs.  James  had  a  yearling  that 
for  shape,  make,  style,  and  quality  would  have  stood  out 
against  Battersea  himself  as  the  best  of  the  breed.  She 
is  a  very  sweet  heifer,  and  the  class,  that  with  an  entry 
of  four,  really  ran  into  something  like  competition,  alto- 
gether a  good  one.  The  second,  a  lengthy  growing 
damsel,  with  a  wonderfully  fine  fore-qnarter,  spoke  weU 
for  the  late  Lord  Berwick's  judgment,  firom  whose  herd 
she  is  bred  on  both  sides.  Mr.  Taylor,  however,  was  the 
only  exhibitor  in  actual  competition  from  the  home 
county,  where  this  lukewarmness  should  be  looked  to. 
It  is  not  politic  for  the  supporters  of  one  of  our  estab- 
,  lished  breeds  to  suffer  this  to  be  so  poorly  represented  u 
the  Hereford  was  at  Exeter. 

The  Shorthorn,  on  the  contrary,  is  stiQ  spreading,  and 
there  were  more  Shorthorns  sent  than  of  all  the  other 
breeds  put  together,  Aldemeys  and  extras  included.  In- 
deed the  show  of  the  sort  was  too  strong  for  the  judges, 
who  went  so  palpably  vrrong  in  one  or  two  instances  as 
to  create  continual  discussion  over  their  awards.  Mr. 
Druce  at  the  last  moment  was  unable  to  keep  his  appoint- 
ment, and  a  Mr.  Gray,  of  Kingsweston,  was  elected  to 
assist  Mr.  Bartholomew,  who  had  come  down  from  Lin- 
colnshire. Over  the  old  bulls  they  had  not  much  trouble, 
as  these  wfere  at  best  but  a  rough  lot,  with  two  or  three 
very  coarse  animisls  amongst  them.  Then  the  Knight  of 
Lagan,  that  Mr.  Stratton  imported  from  Ireland,  is  not  a 
show  bull  at  the  best  of  times,  though  highly  bred,  and 
with  a  deal  of  good  about  him ;  and  he  had  to  bow  to  an 
immense  white  animal,  very   well  got  up,  as  broad  as 


a  waggon,  and  as  long  as  a  ship.    This  was  something  of 
a  pull  to  the  neighbourhood  if  not  to  the  neighbours,  as 
Snowball  is  the  property  of  Sir  Lawrence  Palk,  who  would 
so  appear  to  be  setting  up  the  Durbams  in  direct  opposi- 
tion to  the  Bevons  even  on  their  own  ground — a  piece  of 
tem«rity  that  would  have  sounded  veiy  like  high  treason 
about  Barton  a  few  years  since.     The  next  division,  of 
threc-year-oUa,  that  i%  was  also  very  mmkf  weeded,  as 
five  of  the  seven  were  woftdly  indiilierent,  and  a  Booth 
bun,  aent  all  the  way  from  Branches,  the  worst  of  the  lot. 
It  is  rarely  that  so  wretched  an  animal  hM  been  seen  on  a 
show-gnmnd.  Of  the  two  left  in,  one  waa  a  very  tme-made 
young  bull,  with  a  very  peifeet  head,  masculine,  but  not 
coarse  \  capital  back  and  quarters ;  thig^  fiunoualy  let 
down  to  hia  hocks ;  deep  and  level ;  of  exceUent  quality, 
and  with   a   beaatifnl    coat.     In    fiMi,   it   waa  diffl- 
eult   to   pick   a  hole  in  Windsor  Castle,  though  the 
jndgea    declared   that    they    found    bis     auperior     in 
an    upstanding   animal   of  some   nine   montha   older, 
of  foirish  quality  and  with  good  ragged  hips,  but  only  the 
bettor  of  the  two,  on  the  simple  showing  that  he  stood 
higher  from  the  ground.   Mr.  Bartholomew  and  his  friend 
went  ahnost  as  dead  wrong  again  with  the  two-year-olds, 
where  they  preferred  Cirencester  Duke  to  Royal  Counsellor, 
the  previous  awards,  when  the  two  met  at  Banbury  and 
Birmingham,  having  been  just  the  other  way.   CoonseUor, 
the  champion  bull  of  Oxfordshire,  is  a  deep,  heavy-fleahed 
animal,  very  true  all  over ;  whereas  Grand  Duke  has  his 
weak  places,  especially  behind  the  shoulder ;  and  there  ia 
little  question  but  that  this  new  reading  will  be  corrected 
on  the  first  opportunity.    The  third  prixe  bull  here  waa 
beaten  at  Truro  by  Pan,  but  the  latter  has  gone  all  to 
pieces,  and  one  look,  as  you  stand  behind  him,  will  always 
be  suflloient  to  condemn  another  sad  example  of  the  over- 
done system.    Of  Mr.  Hewer's  two,  the  judges  highly 
commended  the  wrong  bull,  beginning,  as  he  did,  with  an 
unpardonable  head  and  horn ;  and  it  would  need  a  deal  of 
Cnlshaw's  eloquence  to  make  one  take  to  so  thoroughly 
vulgar  a  beast  as  the  Dumbleton  Butterfly.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  Shorthorn  bulls  at  Exeter  were  not  of  a  very  high 
character,  with  the  exception  only  of  Windsor  Castle  and 
Counsellor,  to  whose  manifest  merits,  however,  the  official 
return  does  not  speak.    The  cows  and  heifers  were  far 
better,  leading  off,  as  the  matrons  did,  with  Pride  of 
Southwieke  and  Maid  of  Athens.    The  former,  who  never 
looked  better,  promises  well  for  Worcester,  where  she  may 
even  improve  on  her  previous  place  at  the  Royal ;  bnt  the 
white  cow  has  got  a  little  gaudy  behind — always  her  worst 
poin^ ;  and  though  she  also  goes  on,  we  do  not  expect 
to  see  her  again  with  anything  like  her  pre-eminenoe  at 
Wells  and  Battersea.    The  third  to  these  proved  good 
cows  was  scarcely  after  Mr.  Stratton's  show  standard,  and 
we  believe  she  only  took  the  place  of  another  that  vraa 
down  calving.    It  is  only  right  to  say  that  the  judges  got 
on  for  more  pleasantly  amongst  the  ladies,  while  they 
finished  up  with  two  classes  where  it  would  have  been 
difficult  to  go  wrong,  there  were  so  many  good,  and  so  few 
bad.    They  deservedly  commended  the  eighteen  yearling!, 
amongst  which  Lady  Pigot  and  Mr.  Stratton  were  eon- 
spicuous,  thoi^h  neither  quite  reaching  to  the  front.  Soch 
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B  diow  of  Shorthoneows  and  lielfbi  would  liave  told  even 
in  Tarinhire,  and  in  Beronahire  it  should  certidnly  not  be 
wtthont  a  moral.  If  not  yet  quite  aUe  to  make  mucli  of 
a  Ught  agalnat  snch  herds  as  those  of  Lady  ^got,  Mr. 
Iflngstane^  Mr.  Stratton,  and  Mr.  Lane,  the  Comishmen 
ire  stOl  closing  in  on  one  ude,  sa  Oxfordshire,  Wiltshire, 
and  SomersetahiTe  on  the  other.  In  a  word,  it  is  im- 
potaiUe  to  read  the  £xeter  Cattle  Show  of  'Sixty-three 
WTthont  feeling  that  the  Deroniaus  hare  not  come  out  in 
that  &rce  they  should  have  done,  eren  with  Worcester  in 
the  diitanee.  The  extra  stock  indnded  some  very  superior 
Goerasey  and  Aldemey  cows,  one  of  which,  with  her  three 
stFBipping  calres  at  her  side,  commanded  a  deal  of  atten- 
ikfu.  Mx.  Bendle  imports  the  Guernseys;  hut  Mrs. 
Msberley'fl  Aldemeys  were  very  sweet  and  pretty,  if  not 
fimilarly  distinguished ;  and  Lady  Pigot  had  a  Stackhouse 
cow  in  this  oat«ide  division,  that,  so  fiur  as  good  looks  and 
fiiee  quality  go,  might  hare  yeiy  &irly  held  her  own  in  more 
direct  competition. 

Tlie  licicesters  had  the  same  lead  amongst  the 
dseep  as  the  Shorthorns  with  the  cattle,  their  great  rivals 
the  Soathdowns  showing  hero  in  no  great  force,  the 
Tery  prize  animals  bdng  nothing  beyond  plain  useful 
nms,  and  the  pens  of  ewes  terribly  lacking  that  elegant 
h^-bred  chamcter  so  observable  in  the  late  Sir  Bobert 
Throckmorton's  entries  at  the  West  of  England  meetings. 
The  few  other  Downs  were  noticeable  only  for  a  capital 
pen  of  Qsefnl  square  Hampshires,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Shittler, 
&ad  that  deservedly  took  the  first  premium  of  their  order, 
althou^  with  no  competition.  Mr.  Moore's  yearling 
runs  were  again  distinguishable  by  their  coarse  heads, 
lop  ears,  and  bad  necks ;  while  the  class  of  other  Down 
mu5  of  any  age  ended  in  "  no  race."  The  Somerset  and 
Ik>rset  homed  sheep  famished  three  small  but  very  even 
dsMes,  with  3Ir.  Danger,  Mr.  Paull,  and  Mr.  Bond 
iTiding  the  honours  amongst  them;  but  Sir  Thomas 
Acknd's  mountain  sheep  were  paunchy,  badly -framed  ani- 
mals, and  the  Dartmoors,  running  to  another  three  entries, 
as  little  remarkable  for  merits  as  numbers.  The  separate 
dsss  for  Cotswolds  has  already  been  abandoned,  but  Mr. 
Hssdy  had  a  true  grown  sheep  with  a  rare  back  as  the 
first  "other"  long- wool  ram  of  any  age;  and  Mr.  Gillett, 
whose  Wells  prize  sheep  was  beaten  by  the  one  we  have 
JBst  named,  a  smart  stylish  yearling.  The  two  pens  of 
ewcR,  however,  were  scarcely  worthy  of  the  premiums  con- 
fideratelj  allotted  them;  and  some  of  the  other  long- 
^ools,  as  with  Mr.  Partridge's,  would  appear  occasionally 
tu  do  duty  as  Leicesters.  With  just  such  an  exception  or 
=0,  these  thirty-five  Leicester  yearlings  made  up  a  capital 
das5,  with  plenty  of  size  and  fine  quality.  The  judges 
01  cr  the  Leicesters  had  indeed  a  very  trying  time  of  it, 
and  were  arguing  and  debating  and  drawing  them  long 
ifUx  their  fellows  had  finished.  Their  first  was  ultimately 
proclaimed  to  be  a  compact,  good-ribbed,  capital-necked, 
0.>muh  sheep,  while  th^  went  into  Somersetshire  for  a 
eecoml,  where,  we  believe,  Mr.  Comer  has  been  using  some 
(rf  Mr.  Tremain's  rams ;  so  that  the  two  prize  sheep  may  be 
something  of  the  samo  sort.  But  the  best  Leicester  was  Mr. 
Tcmer's  first  prize  old  ram,  a  remarkably  handsome  high- 
W«d  animal,  showing  aU  over  the  true  type  of  his  breed, 


and  with  a  head  that  alone  spoke  to  the  purity  of  hia 
descent.  His  second  was  coarser,  and  not  in  such  good 
form,  while  a  wonderM  five  years  old  ram  of  Mr.  Potter's 
was  highly  commended,  as  he  deserved  to  be,  as  a  wonder 
for  his  age ;  a  son  of  his,  the  property  of  Mr.  Buller,  who 
has  been  usbg  the  old  Yellowford  sheep,  being  commended 
in  the  same  dass.  Mr.  Comer's  prize  ewes  were  an  even 
sorty  pen,  though  for  our  own  part  we  should  have  stood 
to  Mr.  Turner's  as  better  bred,  if  perhaps  a  little  delicate, 
the  only  point  that  could  have  stood  in  their  way,  and 
that  on  a  division  went  against  them.  >&.  Norris  sent 
two  lots  of  great  useftil  sheep,  but  for  the  one  best  ewe  we 
should  unquestionably  have  gone  to  the  Beacon  Down  pen, 
a  yearling  that  with  something  to  match  her  may  find 
more  flivour  farther  on. 

In  carrying  out  their  endeavour  to  improve  the  breed  of 
horses  by  supplying  the  country  with  better  sires,  the 
Council  have  adopted  the  plan  pursued  in  Northampton- 
shire, and  by  some  other  more  local  meetings.  That  is  to 
say,  the  show  of  stallions  takes  place  early  in  the  spring, 
and  the  winning  horses  as  a  consequence  start  upon  their 
several  circuits  with  the  official  recommendation  of  the 
Society  at  their  backs.  There  is  a  deal  of  practical  ser- 
vice in  such  a  system,  though  still  not  without  its  draw- 
backs, as  none  but  the  prize  animals  are  required  to  make 
a  second  appearance  at  the  great  summer  gathering,  and 
hence  the  effect  of  the  two  chief  classes  is  destroyed.  As 
we  announced  at  the  time,  Batan  and  the  Bald^ed  Stag 
were  selected  as  the  first  and  second  thoroughbred  ones 
best  calculated  to  get  hunters  and  hacks,  and  Mr.  King's 
The  Model,  and  Mr.  Horswell's  Stapleton,  as  the  choice  of 
the  companion  entry  for  agricultural  purposes.  At  two- 
and-twenty  years  old,  and  after  a  very  heavy  season,  Ratan 
is  certainly  a  wonderful  horse,  of  good  size  and  symmetry, 
at  the  same  time  very  bloodlike,  and  looking  fresh  enough 
to  wear  for  another  ten  or  twelve  seasons.  Much  as  the 
award  was  canvassed  on  its  being  first  announced,  the 
judges  have  something  now  even  beyond  the  fine  old 
chesnut's  appearance  to  go  on,  as  there  were  some  very 
clever  yearlings  by  him  on  the  ground.  The  entry,  in 
fact,  was  in  this  respect  considerably  in  advance  of  what 
the  West  of  England  has  hitherto  been  able  to  command 
in  the  way  of  ridmg  horses.  The  first  prize  colt,  however, 
and  far  away  the  first,  was  a  thoroughbred  one,  not  by 
Ratan,  but  by  Sir  Lydston  Newman's  fiimous  horse  Gemma 
di  Vergy,  and  one  in  every  way  worthy  of  his  sire.  With 
bone,  substance,  quality,  and  action,  we  should  only  fear 
that  Barumite  would  be  considered  too  good  for  himting 
purposes,  and  that  he  will  have  to  try  his  fortunes  in 
another  sphere.  Mr.  Turpin's  mealy  chesnut  fiUy  by 
Ratan  was  very  good  all  over  in  everything  but  her  colour, 
and  a  colt  and  filly,  both  by  Ratan,  and  both  the  property 
of  Mr.  Watson,  of  Dorsley,  were  also  commendable  for 
their  high  character  and  promise,  though  the  judges  de- 
clared that  they  found  something  better  than  either — a 
return  that  should  of  itself  be  sufficient  to  put  some  stamp 
upon  the  Exeter  show  of  yearlings.  The  four-year-old  class 
proved  a  failure,  &om  Mr.  Wollocombe  not  having  nomi- 
nated his  horses  in  time,  or  otherwise  he  had  a  very 
stylish  Vulcan  horse,  which,  with  two  others,   were,  from 
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this  neglect  on  the  part  of  their  owner,  shelTcd  amongst 
extra  stock.  Mr.  Elliott's  cob,  a  good  strong  Bishop's 
black,  was  also  disqualified  £rom  being  over  height; 
and  the  veterinary  inspector  rgected  Mr.  Adney's 
yet  more  clever  little  Vampire,  a  hunter  in  minia- 
ture, and  with  a  heart  still  good  enough  to  wear  out 
many  a  big'un.  The  brood  mares  in  this  section  were  one 
more  a  very  incongruous  company,  although  the  first  prize 
is  a  fine  slashing  hunter,  with  a  better  combination  of 
blood  and  power  than  we  fancy  they  often  see  in  Devon- 
shire.  The  ponies,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  prize 
stallions — both  substantial  little  castles — were  inferior,  and 
Sir  Thomas  Acland's  Exmoors  sorry  weeds  with  what 
an^  improved  Exmoor  now  should  be.  One  of  the  cleverest 
of  these  again  was  in  uttermost  regions,  a  high-bred 
varmint  little  lady  from  Bideford,  that  has  been  earning  a 
certain  local  reputation  as  "  The  Queen  of  the  West." 
The  Exeter  show  of  riding-horses  was  altogether  encou- 
raging, and  in  good  earnest  of  what  the  Society  may  still 
do  in  this  way.  Of  the  agricultural  horses  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  report  so  favourably.  The  entries  were  very  short, 
and  as  a  rule  very  moderate.  The  roan  stallion  The  Model, 
however,  is  a  compact,  round-bodied,  active  animal,  with 
weight  and  action  as  the  two  chief  recommendations  of  a 
cart-horse.  The  Clydesdale  was  by  no  means  so  good, 
and  the  judges  only  took  to  him  as  the  best  of  a  bad  re- 
mainder. Mr.  Hitchcock's  mare  will  match  with  her 
sister  that  won  at  Wells  last  year;  but  the  half-dozen 
entries  of  young  "carters"  were  all  indifferent.  Ac- 
cording to  the  return,  this  same  Mr.  Hitchcock  acted  as 
one  of  the  judges  of  agricultural  horses,  and  returned  thanks 
at  the  dinner  in  that  capacity ;  an  appointment  that  reads 
rather  curiously  with  his  also  taking  a  premium  in  one  of 
the  classes  he  officiated  over  1 

There  was  no  more  complete  section  of  the  show  than 
that  which  was  devoted  to  the  exhibition  of  large  and 
small  pigs.  The  ktter  were  particularly  good,  and,  as  will 
be  seen,  the  judges  were  very  liberal  in  their  commenda- 
tions. The  blacks  are  the  favourites  in  these  parts,  with 
the  Improved  Essex  improved  again  into  something  more 
sizeable,  though  Sir  Massey  Lopes,  Mr.  Turner,  and  Mr. 
Partridge  still  keep  them  as  neat  as  imported  from  Box- 
ted.  Mr.  Wainman's  whites,  good  as  they  were,  looked 
quite  out  of  place  here,  the  larger  breeds  running  almost 
entirely  on  the  Berkshires,  with  which  Mr.  Hewer  was  in 
all  his  wonted  strength.  In  the  first  dass  of  large  aged 
boars  there  was  rather  noticeably  no  competition,  so  that 
Lord  of  the  Wassail,  who  came  all  the  way  out  of  York- 
shire, had  the  comparatively  barren  honour  of  a  walk  over ; 
while  in  competition  Mr.  Wainman  had  to  succumb  to  the 
blacks  and  mixtures.  In  truth,  the  Carhead  piggery  was 
never  more  highly  tried,  and  it  is  some  evidence  of  the 
excellence  of  the  entry  to  find  such  fimious  hogs  beaten  on 
their  merits.  Let  us  add  that  the  judges  recorded  the 
poultry  show  to  be  a  capital  one,  so  that  the  ever  ready 
dish  of  eggs-and-bacon  would  rank  well  with  the  more 
substantial  round  or  ambitions  haunch. 

The  trial  of  field  implements  took  place  at  Topsham, 
about  four  miles  from  Exeter.  Along  the  head  of  the  fields 
chosen  ran  the  South  Western  Railway,  so  that  nothing 


had  to  be  done  for  the  oonvenienoe  of  visiton  but  to  hn- 
provise  a  station.  For  those  who  desired  to  go  by  the 
road  there  were  cabs,  and  for  the  multitude  at  fid.  a-head 
from  the  show-yard  there  was  Aveling  and  Porter's  loco- 
motive which  steamed  away  in  grand  style,  but  proved  in 
the  narrow  Devonshire  lanes  a  considerable  difficulty— in 
the  way  either  of  those  who  were  met  by  it,  or  those 
who  desired  to  pass  it.  In  spite  of  the  distance,  in  spite  of 
the  wind  and  rain,  in  spite  of  what  may  be  called  Bath  and 
West  of  England  weather,  crowds  of  people  were  ooca- 
sionaUy  upon  the  ground  during  the  proceedings.  Nothing 
seemed  to  daunt  them,  at  least  upon  the  Wednesday, 
whereas  on  the  day  previous  the  attendance  was  very  thin. 
The  steam  cultivators  and  ploughs  were  the  great  attrac* 
tion,  and  judging  by  the  remarla  made,  the  large  n^jority 
of  those  who  attended  had  never  seen  such  things  before. 
A  deal  of  attention  was  directed  to  a  huge  steam  roller, 
one  of  the  most  original  inventions  of  the  implement  de- 
partment. The  design  traces  many  years  back  to  one 
Heathcote,  but  is  now  revived,  with  probably  some  modi- 
fications, by  Mr.  Blackburn  of  Exeter.  He  makes  one 
large  cylinder  take  the  place  of  two  ordinary  drivers. 
Inside  this  cylinder,  8  ft.  wide,  is  placed  the  boiler,  which 
being  mounted  on  small  wheels  travelling  on  rails  fitted  on 
the  inner  periphery  of  the  cylinder,  is  thus  kept  horizontal 
while  the  huge  envelope  revolves.  The  steam  cylinders 
are  placed  on  a  strong  wrought-iron  frame  work  in  advance 
of  the  large  travelling  wheel,  and  on  the  platform  thus 
made  the  driver  is  seated.  The  chimney  is  branched ;  it 
springs  from  each  end  of  the  boiler,  and  meets  above  the 
cylinder.  Cricket  players  would  deem  it  an  excellent 
device  to  keep  their  ground  level. 

The  fields  selected  consisted  of  one  ploughed  field  to 
test  the  harrows,  where  Ashby's  revolving  implement 
made  some  capital  work ;  a  small  field  of  rye  for  the 
reapers,  and  two  pieces  of  respectable  grass  Uyer  to  be 
broken  up  by  the  steam  and  the  horse  ploughs.  Of  this 
space  each  of  the  three  steamists.  Fowler,  Howard,  and 
Cambridge  (Smith's),  had  4  or  5  acres  allotted  to  them, 
which  they  endeavoured  to  play  with  for  two  days. 
Fowler  first  put  on  his  ploughs  and  then  his  cultivator  with 
the  usual  effect.  The  ground  was  so  light  that  it  was 
considered  that  the  cultivator  would  not  show  to  advantage ; 
though  it  performed  to  admiration.  Howard's  cultivator 
also  made  good  work,  but  the  chief  point  of  interest  lay 
in  the  new  plough.  Necessity  is  here  again  the  mother  of 
invention.  The  principle  of  a  balance  was  denied  them, 
and  they  have  consequently  found  ref^  in  something 
which  is  not  a  balance  in  the  sense  of  specifications  of 
patents  held  by  Fowler.  The  frame  work  and  the  three 
wheels  of  the  international  plough  are  retained;  the 
difference  is  that  the  frames  which  hold  the  opposing  sets 
of  ploughs  are  perfectly  independent  of  each  other.  They 
are  not  balanced  the  one  by  the  other,  but,  instead, 
they  are  bahmced  by  two  pairs  of  springs  above  them. 
These  springs,  encased  in  little  boxes,  are  just  sufficient  in 
power  to  hold  the  idle  set  of  plouglis  out  of  work,  and 
when  these  are  required  in  their  turn  the  springs  are 
released.  The  implement  performed  very  fevourably,  turn  - 
ing  over  three  furrow  slices  with  beautiful  regularity— so 
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ranilarly  in  fact  Uiat  one  could  not  discern  any  series  of 
triplets,  so  common  in  throe  furrow  work.  There  was 
some  litUe  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  ploogh  to  fight 
shy  of  hard  land ;  but  it  can  hardly  be  stated  that  this 
was  from  want  of  w^ght,  for  it  might  be  due  to  an 
soddeat  which  oocorred  as  the  implement  was  leaving 
the  yard.  It  got  way  down  hill,  tamed  oyer  a  cab,  and 
M  a  conaidcnble  amonnt  of  mischief;  receiving  in  retnm 
BMoethan  could  be  amended  before  the  hour  appointed 
for  its  ^pearanoe  in  the  field*  Mr.  Smith's  tackle  per- 
ibrmed  capitally  under  Mr.  Cambridge's  manipnktion, 
and  there  are  no  changes  here  that  require  notice. 

There  were  a  good  many  competitors  at  work  in  the 
ire  crop,  which  stood  fuUy  six  feet  high,  but  was  level  and 
dear.  Samuelaon  tried  his  ingenious  self-raker — ^too  well- 
known  now  to  need  description — but  the  rye  was  over  long 
kr  the  rake  which  sweeps  the  platform.  They  could 
neriher  get  rid  of  it  readily,  nor  lay  it  well  The  pretty 
Iittk  manual  delivery  machine  exhibited  by  this  firm  is 
veQ  worthy  of  notice;  fitted  up  with  tipping  platform 
to  assist  the  man  with  the  rake.  Wood's  well-known 
Aioerican  machine  was  exhibited  by  Cranston,  and  the 
other  reapoa  employed  were  sent  by  Picksley  and 
Sims,  Cuti&bert,  and  Barrow  and  Page,  a  Devonshire 
Urm.  Wood's  would  have  done  better  than  it  did  had 
the  badc-delivery  been  adhered  to,  but  the  crops  were  too 
long  tar  tlie  reel ;  whilst  the  back-delivery  operation  in  all 
the  cases  in  which  it  was  adopted  appeared  to  be  very  popu- 
hr.  There  seems  to  be  abready  some  reaction  upon  the 
4rcHig  opinion  formerly  expressed  in  favour  of  continuous 
ade  or  swarth  delivery,  and  the  public  were  delighted  with 
the  sioceaa  attained  by  all  the  exhibiters,  but  especially  so 
ia  the  caw  of  Picksley  &  Sims,  Cuthbert,  and  Samuelson. 

In  horse  ploo^iing,  there  was  no  work  to  touch  that  made 
by  the  Messrs.  Howards'  V.  V.,  which  cut  a  high-crusted 
farrow  slice  with  a  splendid  harrow  edge,  and  combined 
afl  Uie  cxeellence  of  the  Scotch  work  without  its  defects. 
Mr.  Buckini^iam  made  good  work  with  a  one-way  hiQ- 
stde   plon^.      Messrs.   Hancock    created    considerable 
sensation  with  their  capital  pulverizing  plough,  another 
noveltj  in  this  district.    It  was  used  with  two  shares, 
the  tint  of  which  skunmed  the  top  to  the  depth  of 
shout  one  inch,  while  the  second  share,  working  from  five 
to  six  inches  deeper,  placed  the  second  edition  on  the  top 
of  the  first.     The  green  top  is  thus  effectually  buried,  and 
a  shattered  aeed-bed  at  once  produced.    Chamberlain, 
of  Dodbrook,  Kingsbridge,  showed  a  tumwrist  plough, 
vith  which  he  pared  off  the  grass  to  a  depth  of  two  inches, 
aikd  tliwi  retoming  on  the  same  furrow  hud  the  remainder 
of  the  slice  exactly  upon  it.    Hole  of  Kenton,  and  £ddy 
d  Kennford,  were  also  exhibitors.    The  hitter  brought  to 
trial  a  two-wheel  iron  plough,  with  a  tum-frirrow  appli- 
siue  90  oonstructed  as  to  cut  the  slice  precisely  square. 
The  work  was  exceedingly  good,  and  surpassed  only  by 
Howard's ;  whfle  James  Wright  of  Sandford,  and  George 
H<de  of  Kenton,  made  fiur  work.  It  is  said  that  some  official 
report  is  to  be  issued  over  these  trials,  or  rather  exhibitions, 
cC  fwH  implements ;  but  they  were  on  so  small  a  scale, 
that  very  little  can  be  said  about  them.    In  the  yard,  en- 
gines and  thiMhijig  rF*«^^i"«*  were  running  in  the  space 


devoted  to  machinery  in  motion  the  greater  part  of  the 
week,  and  in  something  of  this  order — Avcling  and  Porter ; 
Picksley  and  Sims;  Tasker;  Tuxford;  Clayton  and  Shuttle- 
worth  ;  Barrett,  Exall,  and  Andrewes ;  Turner ;  Hinckley ; 
Hornsby ;  Barrows ;  Humphreys ;  G.  Parsons ;  Garrett ; 
Brown  and  May ;  and  Gibbous.  With  an  utter  absence, 
as  usual,  of  any  direct  incentive  to  improvement,  or 
authorized  test  from  trial,  there  was  but  little  rumour  of 
novelty  in  the  implement  avenues,  the  composition  of 
which  will  be  gathered  from  the  subjoined  synopsis  of  each 
stand  on  the  show-ground. 

Atbumo  AMD  PoRTBB,  Rochistar.— Hint  and  ten-iach 
cylinder  paUat  locomotive  angiBes  for  agrienltoralpurposas, 
with  patant  steersges. 

PiCKtLiT,  BiM a,  AKD  Co.,  Lsifb^  Msaehister.— Chaff- 
cattiag  maehine,  for  catting  two  Isngtha  witbont  ohaoM  of 
whseU  steal  grindiog  mill,  patant  cone  polper,  Hardlers 
grindioff  Bill,  and  fSonr  horse  power  bone  miU,  with  sieve ; 
a  Urge  variety  of  ehaff-catters  for  hand  and  stesm  power, 
aterl  grindmg  and  oOeake  mills,  single  aod  double-action 
tomip  eutteri,  and  patent  cone  pulpers.two  horse  power  bone 
mill,  with  sieve,  six  horse  power  portable  steam  engine,  Ame- 
riean  horse  rakst,  land  and  garden  rollers,  patent  rcapiag 
msehiocs  for  one  and  two  horses,  four  horse  power  combined 
thrashing  and  shaking  msehine,  with  horse  works  eomplet^ 
hay  and  manure  forks ;  also  an  assortment  of  garden  fur- 
niture. 

TuxruRD  AMD  Sons,  Boston.  —  Eight  horse  portable 
doobie  cylinder  porUble  Bteam  engine,  with  vertical  eylindcrs 
and  improved  boiler,  patent  combined  thrashing  maehine  for 
finiahinff  m  one  operation  for  market,  and  newly  patented 
atraw  ewvators. 

Tabkh  AMD  Ck>NS.  Andover.— Four  horse  power  portable 
steam  cogine,  and  patent  combined  single  blower  thraahing 
machine,  fitted  with  (Kstent  com  elevator :  drills  for  com, 
seed,  and  manure,  combined ;  iron  one  and  two  wheel  ploughs, 
sets  of  thxes  and  four  beam  patent  trussed  frame  iron  drags 
and  barrows,  steel  toothed  iron  lever  horse  rake,  winaowiag 
machme,  patent  com  elevators,  and  iron  numld  and  gravel 


Clattom,  BeUITLBWOaTH,  AMD  Co.,  IJncohi.--TBB, 
eight,  and  five  horse  power  patent  double  and  single  cylinder 
portable  steam  engine,  combined  portable  treble  and  doobje 
Usst  finishing  thrashing  aaaehines,  and  improved  portable 
straw  elevators. 

Barmtt,  Exall.amdAmdriwbb,  Reading.— Portable 
atesm  engine  and  42-ineh  portable  combined  thrashing  ma* 
chine,  fitted  with  patent  eom  elevators,  four  horse  power 
horiaontal  flstore  steam  engine,  two  horse  power  potent  por^ 
able  thrashing  Baaehine  and  horse  gesr,  and  sted^toothcd 
piUent  lever  horse  rakes. 

TvRNRR,  Brob.,  IpsfHeh.— Pour  horse  power  portable 
steam  engioe  and  combined  thraahing  maehine.  with  drsssing 
apparatus  to  finish  eon  for  market,  and  eombined  crashing 
or  bruisiug  mill,  for  oats,  linsesd,  &e. ;  malt  mills,  stone  grind- 
ing  mill,  mlcake  breaker,  and  improved  chaff  cutters. 

HtMDLRT,  B«nrtOB,-Pive  horse  power  poctable  steam 
engineu  patent  eombhied  thrashing  maehine,  eruahug  mill,  for 
quarts,  eoproKtcs,  &c,  hydranlie  and  double  screw  oder 
presaes,  improved  apple  mill,  wrought-iron  dder  sersw,  and 
improved  oiloike  mill. 

Blackburm,  Exeter.— enaction  enguie  and  steam  cul- 
tivator, adapted  both  for  road  and  Harm  purposes. 

HoRMBBY  AMD  80M8,  GrButham.— Eight  horse  power 
patent  porUble  steam  engine,  and  improved  patent  portibto 
eombined  thrashing  and  finishing  machine,  with  new  patent 
com  elevator  attached,  an  aasortment  of  improved  patent  son 
ploughs,  eight  and  ten  row  patent  com  and  ssed  dnUs.  oorn 
dressing  maehine,  improved  patent  turnip  euttera  and  root 
pulpen,a  eoUeetion  of  patent  improved  waahmg,  wnngmg ,  and 
mangling  ma^nes,  and  Indian  rabber  wringers. 

Barrowb,  Banbury.— Pour  and  two  horse  power  portable 
steam  engmes  and  combined  thrashing  and  fioishiDg  machine, 
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BoouiT  AMD  flONi,  £uUr^— T  WO  hoTM  powfrjporUbli 
■tetm  flof  iu  on  two  wboeb,  portable  tbiMhing  and  nnuhing 
machine,  and  oiaehinc  for  reed-making,  hone  and  hand  power 
apple  grinding  milla  and  roUart,  cider  preaa  eerewi  and  nnti, 
mode  la  oC  d&r  pieaacib  bean  and  oat  enuhing  and  grinding 
niill« 

Wrbvokd,  Bamttaple.— Portable  combined  thraahing  and 
flaiahing  machine,  reaping,  haj-making,  and  winnowing  ma- 
ehinee« 

BRASfOBD,  ICaMheeter.— Patent  ateam  or  water  power 
waehing  and  combined  washing  and  wringing  machincf,  alto 
new  patent  atmoipheric  daah  washing  machine,  and  2^  hone 
power  portable  eteam  engine ;  a  laige  aiaortment  of  patent 
washing,  wringing,  and  mangling  maehinea  in  aeparate  and 
combined  forms,  two  and  three  roUer  mangles,  Indian  mbber 
dbthea  wringers,  improred  ehvms,  portable  boiler,  and  new 
patent  mineral  oreerMl  separator  or  cinder  sifter. 

Humphries,  Penhore. — Six  horse  power  pcortaUe  steam 
engine,  and  patent  combined  thrashing  and  flniahisg  marhine. 

Dmxw,  Morehard  Bishop.— Five  horse  power  portable 
thrashing  machine,  winnowing  and  reaping  machines. 

Parsomb,  Martock.— Eight  horse  power  portable  steam 
engine,  improfed  portable  double  blast  combined  thrashiog 
and  dressing  machine,  and  portable  mill  for  steam,  water,  or 
other  power,  reversible  wagonette,  market  cart,  patent  wheels 
and  axles,  and  patent  fire  or  garden  pomp. 

Garritt  AMD  Son,  Leiston^— Improved  portable  steam 
encineb  patent  combined  tnble  blast  thrashiog  and  finishing 
and  patent  combined  thrashing  and  rough  dressing  mschines. 
Improred  West  of  England  and  full-sued  Bnffolk  lever  com 
and  seed  drills  for  hiUy  and  flat  lands,  broadcsat  manure 
distribvtor  and  seed  and  manure  diUl,  patent  horse  hoe, 
improved  com  dressing  and  finishing  maehinea. 

Brown  and  Mat,  Devises.— Eight  horse  power  agricttl- 
tnral  locomotive  engine,  and  8^  hone  power  portable  steam 
engine  and  combined  thrashing  marhine. 

Gibbons,  Wantage.— Foot  horse  power  portable  steam 
engine  and  portable  combined  thraahing  machine. 

Hawkins,  Exeter.— Eooaomical  cooking  apparatus,  or 
stovai 

■amublbon  and  Co.«  Baabniyt— Self-rakiBg  reaping  and 
combined  reaping  and  mowing  BMchanes,  donble-aeting  hBj« 
making  machine^  double  and  sioglcHUSting  turnip  cotters,  nwt 
pulping  machine,  improved  chaff  cutters,  linseed  cake 
hreakers,  chain  harrows,  and  luwn  mowing  madunee. 

Jambs,  Tivoli."-Pnae  liquid  manure  distributor,  improved 
foiee  and  liquid  manuia  pumpe,  and  waahiag,  wringing,  and 
mangling  machine. 

Carson  and  Toonb»  Waminater.— Ar  assortawnt  of 
chaff  oatliBg  eaginee  for  steam,  horsey  or  hand  power ;  im- 
proved ICoody'B  turnip  cutters,  wrought  iron  horse  hoes, 
single  and  doubla  chaase  prsseas  with  double  levers  and 
pnUsfs,  ael£«leaning  crosa-ent  field  roUsr,  iron  field  and 
gardoi  rollers,  three  share  grobber  or  searifier,  wrought  iron 
gBMral  purpose  ploogk,  wood  and  iron  sack  trucks,  and  oil- 
eaka  crusher. 

Barbb,  Wiabeeh.— a  eoUsetion  of  eombinsd  blowing^ 
winnowing,  and  dreesing  maithiBae. 

Bbntall,  HBTbridge.— HsffBB  hoe  and  ridging  plough, 
pBtent  light  bfeadaharas,  tbraa  baam  hsnow%  con  and  aaed 
cnahsr,  baan  kibbler,  univenal  kibbling  BsiU,  an  assortment 
of  ehaff  cnttera,  root  pulpen.  and  turnip  cutton,  for  hand  or 
hoesa  powur,  oileake  miU  and  biwker,  hoiBe  gears,  thraahing 
niachine,  and  oat  mill. 

WiaHTMAH    AND    DBNIMfl^    Chsid,— HafflMUsg   BM- 

chinee,  horse  xakea,  fiald  roller,  tubular  field  gate  and  poatsb 
eheasB  pressss,  iron  plooghs^  horBS  hoe^  com  and  pulse 
braiBBn,  and  ^^ple  mill  ana  oom  bruiser,  iron  drags,  harrowa, 
also  hofse  lesr. 


NoRRHf GTOlV  AND  CO.,  Pl)1B0ttth««»8BmplBB  of  mSttUfSS 

fiir  gnaa,  eareal,  and  rsot  craps,  Mnsaed  cak%  and  cntUe  food, 
also  vulcanised  saddle  girtha. 

Cavbridob,  BiistoL— Tsn  horse  power  portable  steam 

a(ine,  improved  steam  windlasB,  and  set  of  tackle  for  steam 
tivation,   winnowing    machine,   wubing  wringing  and 
BumgUng  Bsaehinea,  raUe  actiou  prsBs  wheel  iSBstb  snd 


dod  erushen,  patent  jointsd  seU-ezpsnding  and  dividiog    * 
chain  harrows,  and  improved  horse  rake. 

Howard,  Bedford. — Bet  of  patent  apparatus  Ibr  culti-     i 
vatiBg  land  bj  steam  powor,  peieBt  double  aotieB  three  fto-     ' 
row  steam  plough,  hajasaking  maehine,  horse  rakes,  improved 
expanding  horse  hoes,  an  assortment  of  eingle  and  doobls-     | 
breasted  ploughs  adapted  for  all  aoils  and  requirements,  iioa 
four  beam,  three  beam,  Jeinted,  and  drag  hanows,  tabulsr 
iron  whippletiBBs,  and  iron  plough  Bhade, 

Bowdbn,  Hoish.— CoUectioB  of  iron  pleaghs  for  geacrsl 
porpoees  and  double  moulding  or  drilling,  three  and  two  hons 
power  cnltivaton,  horse  hoe,  general  purpose  harrows,  set  of 
three  beam  drage,  horss  rakoa,  gBB-pipe  whipphlnM^  sad 


Gliddov,  Williton.  —  OpBB-fira  ooduog  langasi  and 
steaming  apparatus. 

Clat,  Wakefield.— Patent  cuKivttofB  or  eradieaton,  hons 
hoe,  and  chain  harrow. 

Eaton  and  8on,  ThiRpBton.-«CombinBd  turnip  tbinsBn 
and  horae  hoes,  drenlBV  shssip  oribB^  raok  bar  Uffaig  and 
engine  screw  jade 

Marshall,  Exeter.— Two  hone  waggon,  one  horse  sad 
light  chaise  cart. 

Bowdbn,  Chagferd.— General  purpoee  and  double  modd- 
ing  ploughs,  thtee  and  two  horaa  power  enltivaton^  ssqpeatiae 
and  gen^d  purpoea  harrowi^  and  horae  raka. 

Hbard,  Crediten.— Small-ocenpation  com  and  combiaed 
turnip  snd  mangold  drills,  broadcast  mnanre  distributor,  floor 
drsBsug  maehine,  snd  machine  for  thraahing  and  eoabiBg 


Bobt,  Bury  St.  Bdmonde^— Double  netion  hsjssahiog  na- 
chines,  combined  com  screening  and  dressing  machine,  a  eot 
lection  of  single  and  double  action  ditto,  also  patent  sampls 
seRon  forofllee  use. 

Paob  ft  Co.,  Bodford^DiaiBiBg  pips  snd  tile  msAioM, 
collection  of  ploughs  for  lightf  medium,  sad  hcsvy  lands, 
double  breested  or  mouldiag  plough^  one  and  two  whed 
steerage  horse  hoes,  flve^  seven,  and  ninu  tine  lever  senflleif, 
improved  ehaff  onttmg  usaahinsa  for  bona  or  hand  power, 
linBeBdeakomill,BeUof  diagondivon  barrows^  ovaltoothsd 
hone  rakes,  sets  of  wood  whippletrees  and  bendi  drilling  nt- 
chine. 

XiLPOBD,  KBBt^Light  twis  hoisB  fsim  snd  rssd  wsggon, 
fans  snd  loaiidesrtB,  snd  improved  csrt  whsda  snd  szlea. 

Frt  Brothsrs,  Bristol^Americsn  mah  and  ated-toothed 
horae  rakes,  rrass  mowing  machines  and  grass  seed  distributor, 
one  row  se«L  and  manure  drill,  sheep  nick,  eets  of  dMin  bar- 
light  farm  ehaiss  snd  wster  sarts,  nod  wibbovsis. 

Wood,  LsodoBd— Wood>  two  Rnd  Ms-horss  aMwsrs,alaB 
reaping  msshins. 

Burrow  &  Paob,  Morchsrd  Bishop.— light  two-horm 
resplog  machines,  double  and  dngle  action  haymaking  ns 
chinaa,  improved  winaowing  maahins,  chaff  satling,  ons  boras 
reaping,  alse  raedHaakiBg  machinaai  Amsrinan  horsB  rakas, 
corn  crusher,  and  combined  reaping  and  mowing  machine. 

Hawxbb,  Overtoil.— Four-row  msaun  snd  seed  drill 
improved  hsjmsking  and  dmffentting  nachines,  somBinea 
thndiiag  and  reed«makiBg  meehine,  light  iraai  gSBaral  par- 
peaa  and  tumwrsst  plougha,  hone  hoe,  asts  of  chsin  hsrrows, 
rick  boring  and  wdghiog  machine,  hay  and  other  forks,  hay 
and  oom  eellcetor,  samptos  of  nMBures,artide8  oaed  by  miUai^ 
BBd  WBBt  of  Bagtond  eila. 

Bddt,  KanlBird^— light  gnard  puposs,  sad  bsiiy  Issd 
iron  ptonghs,  iron  tunwreet»  subsoil,  snd  ridse  ploughs,  iron 
horse  hoe,  com  seed  snd  manun  drffls,  Iron  UltiDg  Jack,  chain 
harraw,  hono4ake,  iron  rotary  sUUngmaehias^  ttioe  and  fan 
baaBiirsBdisg^soniponBd  kvar  shssas  pssss,  ssts  df  jight 
sad  gensrd  purpoas  iron  hairowB,  iron  sbiBep  rack,  wrooght 
iron  Bcarlfier,  and  horse  hoe. 

HoLMBS  &  Son,  NorwidL— Improved  dreulsr  bsw  tabls, 
ditto  BBven  feet  and  twdve  row  comaad  aaed  drfflSi  eeroead 


maaun  drill  aad  distributoi^ 

for  ridga  and  flat,  generd  purposs  hoi 

drill  and  oom  druBaingBmeuBBB. 

HiBTBB  BbOVHBBA,  BntlQBri^^nW, 


aaodaad 
bos,  dagle 


drill 
hand 
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ddb,  tear  iwv  liqudataan  driU,  muwo  diitribulMf,  iMne 
ktMl,  waste  row  hont  koi^  gvMo  bnakar,  wrwigkt  ins 
PMtiMB  p^%»,  Slid  wMdiBS  piiddlw"  4Nr  Ikiitlt  dtttiwran* 

Ikhwohb  ft  Cbamdlix,  lilfofd.-*A  coUwtiwi  of  duff- 
«!!■%  heai  md  ant  auUi,  com  onriMr,  two  bono  driftag 
far,  itMiiiing  opptzmtui*  n^oldor,root  wuhort  tod  1moi£ 

BffMCkiMi. 

BxABS.  llovtoa  Attoi^-Foor,  thno,  nd  two  kont  powor 
pMiMotteMhaif  aoeUnoi*  thnt  lov  twaip  tnd  ■aoftld 
diiib,  BoBtall'i  chaffnttcn  aod  wuuMviaf  ifMno 

UarOMD,  notfOlCOBir-lBpfOVOd  tVO  bono  VOgfBMMld 

QM  kone  CKtB,  lana,  iportug,  tad  ipriog  aMrkit  ditto* 

WuoRT,  Sudfard*— IvM  plooriM  lor  ligbt,  aediui,  tnd 
kBTj  laodi^  tarn  wmt  ditto,  hajBtkiH  >Bd  i— piof  mMhiow, 
kanc  nkco,  fimr  btim  Ught  and  betfy  dngi^  Mti  of  tbioo* 
km  boom  bonovi  for  lioo?/  and  ]if  bt  wfla,  sot  of  cbaia  bar- 
nvi,  iMpiovod  bone  boo,  Ato  prong  cnlttTitor,  tnd  iron 


JoHNooH  A  WHiTAKXB.~An  iiNrtmaBt  of  ebaff  mitting, 
not  pBhriag,  otrippiBg,  aad  lUeuig  liochinn,  oilenko  brenber 
and  nulC  wnDgiog  and  uangUag  maebinei.  lawn  mowing 
iMchtnn^  gono  BBaebine,  and  garden  roOeia. 

Aechbk*  bliaigtoB  Gnon^— lapiofod  waabiag.  miagiog, 
ad  aaagiiag  mai^iaoi,  and  otbarartieioa  for  domoatie  mo. 

BcLUDy  Wttboridge.— ligbt  tbreo,  two,  and  one  bono 
vaggoBO,  oad  Huxtablra  bay  wtfn%tnt 

Hiu.  ft  8m  1TB,  BfMay  Hill.— Wiengbt  iron  oeoMinkal 
■id  otbor  fold  gatoa^  owaiaftal  ontnaco  gataa,  aontyuiona 
iheop,  daar,  aad  cattia  fonaag,  flat  and  loond  bar,  alto  oma> 
waiifal  gave  proof  bnidlet,  continnont  ox  fencing,  winding 
rtniBBag  pillar  oad  atag,  aat  of  toola  for  erecting  vire  fneaa, 
nm  ganleo  ■htlbaiiow,  aMtpiaa  of  gaoMpraof  netting,  iron 
beatiBg  banow,  wroogbtiron  treegnardi^  Tcnnin  proof  riek 
itand,  and  potent  blntt  yamitb. 

Coi.«icA]r  ft  Bows.  Cbelmiford.  —  Fif 0  and  iOTen  tine 
oaMvafeate  for  ligbt  and  heavy  woifc,  and  potato  digger. 

MnvoKD   ft  Bo9,  Ibeforton*  Lioda.  •»- Oee-hono  and 

etber  term  and  aiaxketflBfti,  tw»>bona  waggooa  and  isproTod 
lifting  jaeka. 

Waloot,  lalington.— fleytho  obiif  cutting,  baj  and  straw 

BKg  MM  avowee  ■neipeBerf • 


Wbi«ht,  Wnndftiidi  A  colloeHeii  of  ploegbi  for  boavy 
■ed  JigM  laaia,  BeipaatiM  dnga  aad  banwri,  bono  boaa 
ad  rake. 

Dodos.  Londoa.— >8anp]ea  of  Toleaniaed  Indifriubber  mt- 
(MaafattMle,  fifttogaidcn  and  Ilia  engine  boao,  ditto  double 
tiame  enliipreef  eotew,  tebbor  waihen,  paokiag  and  grain- 
gaa  ead  drill  tefaiag* 

NoBJtxjievoiit  Sioter«*Oil  caka  emahen,  cbaff  cattcra  for 
band  or  otber  power,  oat,  bean,  and  roUcr  niU%  oat  and  beiu 
tnwlp  cnttert  and  polpen,  ebcoM  prettet,  enlti? a- 
drila,  mmun  dutribntor,  aeta  ol  ine 
bn|flaakin||  ■arhinei^  aeta  of  draga  and  banowa, 
rataij  aifliBg  maebue,  Ameriam  borie  raker,  iron  wbipple- 

dn 


and  etntcben,  iron  abeep  mekr,  com  tertena  and  drett- 
weigbing  and  iwiiiing  machiaee,   oombiaed 
and  mangling  niarhiniap  kaynrluy  lifting  jaeka,  and 
dmwing  maehine. 

WooiHi  ft   CocKSnoQB,  Stowmarket.  —  Com  grindiog 
d  eraalnng  oiilie.  iron  bone  power,  donblo  action  tnndp 
weed  estirpator. 

Abjkm.9  ft  AMmohOt  PJyneatki'— A  boga  MSoitmeBt 
of  artkloa  lor  fann,  gardeoy  and  domoatie  nae. 

Aavwr  ft  Co^  StamCprd. —Double  action  baymaking 
■aibJBfi,  ataal  and  iron  tootb  borm  r^ao,  wbad  band  rake, 
cbadfaslfeam  far  band  and  pamar,  ell  eako  breaker  and  arill, 
md  aeta  ef  notatiiig  banewa* 

Fowuni  J«o,,  London.— BttiMi  enltiTatiog  marfainaab  and 
iaar  and  tbrae  fnirow  balance  plongbi  and  enltivatora. 

titoery  LondoDw— Maebine  for  pulping  steamed  roots,  a 

ef  aaaahiBea  for  mbmi&gaadeotttaig  meat,  fieb,  or 

and  etbar  artieloa  of  a  ainilar  kmd  for  doaaistie 


CHAHBBRLAiKfDodbfooke.— Compound  apade,  one  way 
isd  i^^  dooMo  plovgbs  and  onltiTStor. 


PAmKiN,  Biater.— ImptoTed  cider  presa,  eotteetien  of  cider 
aarewe  and  nnte,  apple  Weakora,  omamantal  gwdan  okain, 
circular  an  itnif  bt.pig  troogbi,  combined  winnewtng  amebiao, 
cobbel  8toa%  cbaoaa  preer,  and  sets  o(  eart  axle  bioaa  and 
nara  atocka. 

FoLTBLAMK,  Nowlon  Abbot— Fifo  baraa  power  oambiaod 
tbraebing  and  finiabing  manhine,  atrong  flva  boraa  power,  and 
wrongbt-imn  aidm  aorow, 

Whitm IB  ft  Co,  London.  —  An  aaeortmoni  of  ebaff 
catting  maehinea,  been  milla>  oat,  liaaeed,  aad  oora  oruikon. 
locnat  bean  aod  kvnel  miUa,  steeled  oora  grindiog  and  oil 
cake  mills,  atone  com  also  flour  mills,  flour  dreuing  asaobinea* 
and  patent  musago  maobino. 

LuxTON,  Hatberloigb.— Boapiog  nmeUnot  corn  diiD,  toinip 
and  miriiara  drill,  winnowing  macbiae,  boy  toner,  faorse  rskes, 
tbrsshing  and  winnowing  macbiae,  coltiTator,  banking  plougb, 
borse  boe,  and  sigsag  barrows. 

SuMMBXBCALBB  AND  SoN,  Keigbley.r-Fatcnt  combined 
wasbing,  wringing,  and  mangling  machines,  aad  lawn-moving 
maebine. 

Wbir,  LoBdon,~Irrigatlog  and  liquid  msnmre  pump, 
drsioing  lerels,  Prussian  spring  bslancas,  combined  wasbing 
machines,  patent  box  chums,  set  of  dsiry  utensils,  and  otber 
articles  for  domestic  use. 

HoLB,  Kenton.— Iron  plougbs  for  medium  and  beaf  y  work, 
and  horse  hoe  with  moTcable  frames. 

CuTHBBRT  AND  Co.,  Nswtoa-Ic-Willows.— Ooo  or  two- 
horse  impioTod  Hossey's  reaping  machine. 

Wbbbbb,  Newton  Abbott— Combined  ibrashing  and 
winnowing,  rise  rcod-making,  machines,  and  bay-making 
machines. 

Finning,  Sbobrooke^— Two-borm  waggon  with  Isdoa. 

Stbphbnbon,  Bbothbbb,  Plymouth.  —  Improved  corn 
craiben,  cbsff-cutting  machines  for  band  or  power,  tnrup 
cutters,  noiseless  ssoving  machines,  engine,  syringe,  and  pails 
for  garden  uee,  weighing  maehiam,  pig  and  ponltry  troughs, 
com  measures,  csat-iron  lift  and  liquid  mannie  pumpe,  cast- 
•tod,  bav,  pitching,  and  digging  forka^  wire  netting,  and  other 
articles  tor  bam,  mrm,  and  garden  use. 

HoxHAiia  AMD  BnowN,  £zoter.— Banner  mill  stonasi 
layer,  or  bcdttone  ditto,  patent  steam  boilar,  and  diflantttial 
pulleys. 

Maundbr,  Otteiy  St.  Mary.— Slofon-ooulter  corn  drill, 
hay-making  machines*  and  borae  rake. 

Webtbrn  Countibs  and  Gxnbral  Hanurb  Co« 
Torpoiat.  —  Bamplea  of  auperphospbate  and  ammoniacal 
manures. 

RADCLim,  finoTHBRa,  Pondlebnry.— A  eollootion  of 
patent  chaff-cnttiog  maehinea,  ditto  combined  wringing  and 
flumgling  machines. 

DxcKBR,  BnoTBBRa,  Chagford.— Four-horse  power  tbraab- 
ing,  end  eonslnned  napiag  aad  mowing  amebinea,  root  pnlpors, 
and  cbsff-cutting  maebine. 

Hoao,  Upton  Pyae.— PorUbla  reamag,  reed,  tbnabiog, 
and  combing,  also  bay-making,  com  dreesing,  and  beaTiag 
machines,  and  wheat,  taroip,  and  mangold  drills. 

Bbaman  and  Tipfino.— Sote  of  excolaier  hanows,  and 
excdsior  ploughs. 

Trbmlbvt,  Bilverton.— Two-wbael  iron  plougbs,  4-bean 
iron  dngi,  and  iron  harrows,  horse  hoes,  borse  nkr,  ohain 
harrow,  sheep  lack,  and  chaff-cutter. 

BRiDQBa,  Loadoa.— Batter  priata  aad  other  dairy  implo- 


Johnston,  London.— Butter  chums  of  rsrious  aises, 
patent  mangle,  elotb  ptesaos  and  butter  kai? as,  aad  beaten. 

Buckingham,  Bathpodl.— Tnmshsra  improved  doable  aad 
one  way  plongha,  ganaaal  parpoae  and  ligbt  caltivatose. 

ROBBITS,  Bridgwater.- Whiteehapel  dog  cart. 

Smith,  Brotbbrb,  Thnpston.^Fatont  hay-mskar  aad 
bono  rake. 
Warrbn,  Maiden  Kawton.— Wianowing  maehinea  and  bay 


Bamlbtt,  Ripon.— Mowing  and  rcspiag  micbinea,  also 
combined  mower  and  reaper. 
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BiCKroKD,  Ezeiur.— Ifrigalion  gattcr  ploogh  for  lioriM. 

CuBBON  AND  80N8.  Soath  Z«L— Tunip-Med  tod  mMwe 
drill,  ud  turnip  entter. 

Yamstonb,  Bocklaad  FiUeish.— Two-horM  pariag  plough, 
ilMm  powar  ehalTaitter,  Wast  of  Englind  leod  aod  nuumio 
drill,  ■bglo  drill  for  tnmipi,  md  nod  aakiDg  midune. 

MooRB,  London.  ^  Sojthe,  table-knife,  and  scissora 
■hirpenera,  seta  of  water-gauge  fittinga,  ateam-cocka,  and 
ateam-boiler  giuge  gliaaea. 

Habwood  &  Co.,  Homaey  Boad. — Patent  doihea  wringer, 
cottage  knife  cleaner,  and  knife,  acytbe,  and  Bciasora 
aharpenera. 

FniTH,  London. — Cottage  knife  cleaner,  magnetio  ham- 
mer, and  knife,  acjthe,  and  adsaora  aharpenera. 

TuRNBB.  Brompton.-*Sanaage-making  machinea,  Ameri- 
can coffee  milla,  and  other  articlea  for  domeatio  nae. 

Ayshfobd.  London. — Farmera'  and  tradeamen'a  carta. 

GHiLDa  &  Co.,  London.  —  American  aawing  machine, 
alao  clothea  wringer- 

Pbabbb,  Exeter.— a  large  collection  of  artidea  adapted 
for  farm,  garden,  dairy,  and  general  hoaaehold  nae. 

HuoHBB  <fe  Son,  London.— An  aaaortment  of  French 
mill-atonet,  floor-dreaaing  and  amot  machinea,  metal 
proTer,  and  other  mill-atone  maker'a  implementa ;  leather 
mill  banda,  com  and  flour  meaaarea,  and  aaaortment  of 
aaokharrowa. 

Williamson,  London.— Waahing  machinea,  in  combined 
and  aaparate  forma. 

Bbown,  Bbothbbs,  Lyme  Begia.— Cooking  apparatoa  o^ 
TBrioaa  kinda,  and  minor  artidea  for  domeatic  nae. 

Nicholson,  Newark-on-Trent— Doable  and  ainsle  action 
haymaking  machinea,  tnbalarahafted  iron  horae  ruea,  with 
aeata  for  drirer,  oHcake  breaking  machinea,  aaok  raiaer, 
and  patent  garden  roller. 

Gabton  &  KiKO,  Exeter.— A  large  aaaortment  of  cooking 
and  hall  atoves,  stable  fittinga,  garden  ntendla,  weighing 
and  waahing  machines,  wroaght^iron  regiatered  oyd* 
creacent,  aegmont,  kettle-dram,  and  cylinder  boilera  and 
fittinga;  wire  and  cattle  fencing,  and  a  miaceUaneona  col- 
lection of  articlea  for  garden,  farm,  and  domeatic  nae* 

Bakeb,  Compton.— New  impro?ed  liquid  mannre  cart. 

HouaB,  Market  Layington. — Improved  cruahing  milla. 

Leb  &  Co.,  Leiceater.  —  Oadllattng  harrowa,  anbaoil 
looaenera,  gaa  pipe,  and  generd-porpose  ploughs,  horse  rake, 
and  improred  haymaker. 

GoucuEB,  Worksop.— Seta  of  patent  beater  plataa  (dram 
and  concaTo)  for  thraahing  machinea,  patent  dram  enda, 
and  model  of  patent  dram  of  thraahing  machine. 

Walus,  Haslam,  <b  Stebvbns,  Baaingatoke.— One  and 
two  wheel  iron  ploogha,  ploogh  preaaer,  and  four  and  three 
beam  exceldor  and  chain  harrowa,  wrooght-iron  horae  hoe, 
combined  waahing  machine,  ael^adjaatlllg  apheriod  bear- 
inga,  and  wood  hanger  for  thraahing  machine. 

Fbbbxan  &  Habdon,  Mancheater. — Samples  of  Boyal 
patent  cake,  and  economic  food  for  cattle. 

B00EB8  St  Co.,  Briatol.— Light  Clifton  waggonette. 

HuxTABLB,  Ottery  St.  Mary.— Haymaldng  machine, 
horae  rake,  winnowing  machine,  field  roller,  turaip  and 
mangold  drill,  cheeae  press,  bread  making  machine,  and 
one-horae  gear  work. 

Bbowh  lb  Co.,  London.— A  collection  of  Shank'a  lawn- 
mowing  machinea,  garden  roller  and  harrow,  ironhordlea, 
field  gate,  bar  fencing,  and  garden  fhrnitore  of  rariooa 
dedgna. 

Dbtonshibb  Manubb  Cokpant,  Exeter.— Samplca  of 
manurea. 

Nbiohboub  &  Sons,  London.— Improved  eottage  and 
other  beehiyea,  together  with  other  articlea  uaed  in  the 
generd  management  of  beea. 

Sutton  &  SoNa,  Reading.— A  large  collection  of  agricul- 
tnrd  aeeda,  ditto  in  glasa  cases  botinicdly  arranged,  collec- 
tion of  grasses  and  seeds  of  grasses  most  osefal  for  perma- 
nent paitore,  collection  of  wheat,  barley,  and  oats  grown  in 
Victoria,  and  models  of  the  moat  approved  kinda  of  tornips, 
mangold  wnrzelsi  carrota,  and  oiher  agricultnxd  roota. 


Kensolb,  Heavitrac^Wood  and  glasa  conservatory. 

MOBTON  &  Co.,  Liverpool.— Odvaniaed  iron  roofing, 
akraight  and  removable  model  of  fire>proof  granary,  ditto  of 
bailiff's  cottage,  ehootiog  lodge,  shed,  &e. ;  windini^  strain- 
ing pillara,  oval  iron  atandard,  indestractible  and  other 
fencing ;  entrancCf  field*  and  widiet  gatea,  and  low  fencing 
for  ditch  tope. 

Pabkham,  Bath. -~  Iron  field  and  oraamentd  gatea, 
atrdned  wire,  gdf  anised  and  eontinuooa  fencing. 

F08TBB,  Exmouth.-*Samplea  of  pure  diasolved  bones  and 
other  agrieultoral  manures. 

Bbown,  J.  A.  &  Co  ,  London.— Maaour'a  patant  aealea, 
from  1  to  600  lbs.,  in  nae. 

Easton  &  Son,  Exeter. — Qrooved  dod  crushera  or 
granite  ring  roUera  of  varioua  diameters,  and  pair  oi 
granite  apple  rollers. 

Maule  &  Sons,  Bristol— Terra  Cotta  omamentd  foan- 
dn. 

HAWKsa,  Tiyerton.«— American  hay  mower,  and  boring 
and  weighing  machinea. 

Hunt,  Bbothbbs,  Earia  Colne  (Norrington).— Machine 
for  hulling  clover  and  trefoil  aeed,  and  oilcake  breaker. 

The  President  of  the  year,  the  Marquis  of  Bath,  add  at 
the  dinner,  "  it  had  never  been  his  good  fortune  to  be  in 
Devonshire  without  its  raining,"  and  there  were  accord- 
ingly heavy  storms  or  gusts  of  rain  on  the  Monday  during 
the  time  the  judges  were  at  work,  winding  up  with  a  wet 
evening.  Tuesday  luckily  did  turn  out  a  dear  fine  day, 
but  there  was  heavy  rain  again  on  the  Wednesday 
and  Thursday,  as  we  hear,  also  on  the  Friday.  On  the 
Thursday  tlds  was  awkward  enough,  as,  despite  the 
laudable  ambition  of  a  gentleman  who  would  appear  to 
think  and  dream  of  nothing  but  shedding  and  tenting  from 
one  year's  end  to  the  other,  the  keenest  of  the  company 
sat  down  in  their  hats  and  waterproofs  to  a  sort  of 
shower-bath  banquet,  the  dispiriting  effect  of  which  no 
doubt  told  upon  the  subsequent  addresses.  There  wae, 
indeed,  but  one  speech  of  any  great  moment,  and  that  was 
delivered  by  Mr.  Thomas  Dyke  Adand,  in  retaming 
thanks  for  tiie  Royd  Agricdtuid  Sodety  of  England.  In 
doing  so,  Mr.  Adand,  as  one  of  the  council  of  the  national 
sodety,  appears  to  have  hazarded  some  such  statements 
and  argmnents  as  these:  That  the  Boyd  Agricnltnral 
Sodety  oodd  not  command  such  a  show  of  implementa  as 
the  West  of  England  had  at  Exeter — ^that  the  leading 
manufBctnrers  did  not  exhibit  at  the  Royd  shows,  and 
that  they  had  good  reasons  why — that  it  wodd  be  better 
if  the  exhibitors  of  stock  came  to  rpgard  these  meetings 
as  merdy  large  fiurs,  or  that  prises  for  stock  had  better  be 
abolished — ^that  no  agricultord  sodety  can  keep  up  any 
pure  breed  of  stock — ^with  sundry  jeering  allonons  to 
practicd  men,  and  so  forth.  The  most  extraordinary 
fact,  however,  connected  with  this  most  extru>rdinary 
oration,  is  that  it  was  not  contradicted  there  and  then,  as 
it  should  have  been.  Let  Mr.  Adand  take  the  last  im- 
plement catdogue  of  the  Royd  Agricdtuid  Sodety*s 
meeting,  or  let  him  go  and  judge  for  himself  at  Woroestery 
whether  the  Royd  cannot  command  as  good  an  exhibi- 
tion of  implements  as  the  West  of  Eng^d  did  at  Exeter  ! 
He  himself  has  made  the  comparison,  and,  as  everybody 
must  see,  at  his  own  cost.  Then  Mr.  Adand  affirms  that 
the  leading  manufiMiturers  do  not  exhibit  at  the  Royal 
shows  I  In  contradiction  to  this  we  beg  to  state  that  they 
do  exhUfU — ^that  they  not  only  exhibit  but  compete,  and 
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thtt  for  one  year  only  did  they  fttand  aloof,  with  very 

food  reasons  why  for  retummg.     But,  on  the  other  hand, 

docs  Mr.  Adand  know  that  some  of  the  leading  mano&c- 

turen,  after  getting  everything  their  own  way,'  do  not 

eihifait  with  the  West  of  Eng^d  Society ;  or  where  were 

sBch  firms  as  the  Bansomes  and  CrosskiUs  at  this  very 

Exeter  show?    Further,  "no  agricultural    society    can 

keep  up  a  pore  hreed  of  stock,"  when,  as  every  thinking 

Dsn  knows,  there  is  no  other  means  so  conducive  to  such 

IB  end.     And  a  great  national  exhibition  is  to  sink  simply 

kto  "b  great  Cur,"  when  it  is  the  very  influence  of  the 

premimna  that  has  made  the  prices  of  our  pure-bred  stock  I 

Seldom  is  it  that  we   have  seen  anything    so    utterly 

wanting  in  proper  temper  or  discretion  as  Mr.  Thomas 

Idsnd's  response  for  the  Boyal    Agricultural    Society 

of  fii^and.    Hicre   is,  indeed,  a  somewhat   amusing 

sceentiidty  in  a  man  standing  up  to  run  down  an  in- 

stitution  which  he  is  for  the  nonce  assumed  to  represent. 

This  geaUeomn,  however,  is   in  reality  more   directly 

kicntififid  witii  the  management   of  the  West  Country 

Sodety  than,  fortunately  finr  us,  he  is  with  the  National 

one ;  but  if  this  be  the  career  he  is  sketching  forth  for  his 

own  protege,  well  might   the  members  at  the  Ckneral 

Meeting  on  lliursday  call  out  for  the  presence  of  a  little 

man  practical  knowledge  and  ballast  on  the  direction  of 

&  hitherto  influential  agricultural  association.    As  it  is, 

the  whole  business  is  fost  verging  into  an  amateur  dUeltauii 

affiur,  the  covert  aim  of  which,  if  not  to  shelve  the  lar- 

Bttr  outright,  is  to  keep  him  in  the  back-ground.    The 

convictian  is  only  the  more  and  more  forced  upon  us,  and 

we  seriously  advise  the  men  of  the  West  to  look  back  to 

the  past  career  of  some  of  those  who  now  again  arrogate 

to  thansetres  the  control  of  the  rural  interest. 

PRIZES  FOR  CATTLE. 

DBVONa 

JuDOBS.— J.  Boddsy,  NomsBtoa,  LooghboRMigh. 
J.  Qaartteyt  MoUsad,  South  Molten. 

Balls  above  thiea  years. 
First  piiBB  of  £12  to  W.  Tiefffy,  Psaheskes,  Oramponnd 
(HrColiB)* 

aeesiid  of  £5  to  WaHtr  FtetUng,  Btovsy  Court,  Bridgwater 
(Yiaeoaat). 

Bulls  Bot  eioseding  three  years, 
ifias  cf  £\B  to  S.  P.  Newberry,  Semsl  Barton, 
(PfincaJsroBM). 

of  £8  to  J.  Wentworth  Ballsr,  M.P.,  Downss, 
Cnditos. 

Balls  not  exeeeding  two  years. 
Pint  pnseof  £15  to  J.  Bodky,  Stockley  Pomeroy,  Crediton 
(Comdsr). 

leeond  of  jCS  to  C.  P.  Pcrkiai^  The  Graage,  Kingston, 
TnatOB  (Corpofal). 
TUid  of£5toJ.A.8mith,BradfoidPeveitn,  Denbester 


'  Cows  la  calf  or  ia  milk. 

FSrak  piisa  of  £12  to  J.  A  Smith,  Bradford  Peverell  ( Yousg 
Hebe). 

SeeoBd  of  £e  to  Wslttr  Psrthing,  Stowey  Court  (Chocrfal) 

Third  of  £S  to  J.  A.  Smith,  Brsdford  PevcnU  (Princess). 

Highly  coaaaadad.— O.  Tuner,  Beseoa,  Downes,  Exeter 
(peookmam),  J.  A.  Sauth,  Biadfofd  Peverell  (Tonng  Gold- 

Tke  eUtu  c9Hutettdtd» 

Hcifitrs  in  eaif  or  in  milk,  not  exceeding  three  years. 
Pint  prise  of  £12  to  C.  Hambro,  Milton  Abbqr,  Bbnd- 
faidCLnis.) 


Bseoad of  £8  to  O.T^imer,  Biaeoa,Dowtt8s  (May  Plowar) 
Third  of  £8  to  C.  P.  Perkins,  The  Giaage  (AUcs). 

Heites  not  exescding  two  years. 

Pirst  prias  of  £6  to  J.  Weatworth  Boiler.  M.P. 

Seooad  of  £4  to  G.  Turner,  Beseos,  Dowses  (Dsvoai- 
easis). 

Third  of  £2  to  J.  Bodiey,  Stock^y  Poacroy  (Yonag 
Crafty). 

8H0RTU0EN8. 

JuooM.— W.  BaitholOBMW,  Waddugtoa  Heath,  Liaeola. 
J.  Gray,  JUag-Wealoo,  Boaertoa. 

Balls  above  three  years* 
First  prise  of  £12  to  Sir  L.FsIk3itft,  M.P.,  HaldoaHonse, 
Kxeter  (8now  Ball). 

Seoond  of  £6  to  R.  Stiatton,  Walls  0>urt,  Btapletoa,  Bristol 
(KDightoftheLagsn). 

CoBUBendsd.— O.  P.  W.  Mil«,  Porde  Abbey,  Chard  (Ox- 
feed  Prines). 

Balla  not  sxeeediog  thrse  years. 

Pint  wise  of  £15  to  Messrs.  J.  Edgenmbe  sad  J.  Staanes, 
Tiviton,  Tavistock  (Young  Geaersl). 
Sceead  of  £8  to  B,  Stmtton  (Windsor  Castle). 

Bulls  not  cxeeediog  two  years. 
Pirst  piise  of  £15  to  J.  lane,  Barton  Mills,  Cirsneester 
(CursBcestcr  Graad  Duke). 

Sccoad  of  £8  to  J.  H.  Lsngitoa,  M.P.,  SarsdaaHouse,  Chip- 
piBg  Nortoa  (Royal  CoubmUot). 

Third  of  £5  to  8.  Widdieoabe,  Hay,  Ugborough,  Jvybridge 
(Brilliaat). 

Highly  ooamendsd.— W.  Hewer,  SeveahamptoOt  High- 
worth  (Friaes  Nspoleon). 

Cows  ia  calf  or  ia  ailk. 
Pint  prise  of  £12  to  Lsdy  E.  Pigot,  Branehea  Park,  New- 
Barket(Prido  of  Soothwicks). 
Seooad  of  £6  to  J.  Laae,  Barton  (Maid  of  Athens). 
Third  of  £8 to  R.  Stntloa  (Red  Ckiqaette). 

Heifon  ia  ealf  or  in  milk,  not  exessdiag  three  yesn. 
Pint  prise  of  £12  to  Lsdy  E.  Pigot  (PraceM  of  Edward). 
Beoond  of  £8  to  B.  Bowly,  Siddington  Houses  Cirsneester 
(Mu^csl). 
Third  of  £8  JT.  Lane,  Barton  (Kiss  the  3rd.).' 

Heifen,  not  exeeedisg  two  yian. 
First  prise  of  £8  to  E.  Bowly,  Biddingtoa  (Chorus). 
aeeoad  of  £4  to  Lady  B.  Pigot  (Lady  Edbnrga). 
Third  of  £2  to  R.  Stratton  (Diadea). 
Highly    eoBaeBded.^R.    Stntton  (Fair   DueheM,  aad 
Pferade). 

Tke  CioM  towtKUittdfdm 

HBREFORDS. 

JUDOBB^— J.  Buckley. 
J.  Qaartley. 

Bulls  above  three  yean. 
Noeatry. 

BttUs  Bot  exeeediag  three  yean. 
Knt  prias  of  £15  to  W.  Taylor,  Bhowie  Court,  Ledbury 
(Taabarms). 

No  eompetition. 

Bulls  Bol  exeseduK  two  yesn. 


First  priss  of  £15  to  J.  Baldwb,  LuddingtOB,  8tntford-on- 
AvoB  (Battcrsca). 
Third  of  £5  to  W.  Taylor,  Bhowie  Court  (Tranquillity)* 
No  leeond  prUo  awarded. 

Cows  ia  ealf  or  ia  sulk. 
Pint  prise  of  £ll(  toH.  Coate,  Bhabome^  Dorset  (Young 
Eva). 

No  eompiiiiion, 
Hsifen  ia  ealf  or  ia  milk,  not  exeeediag  three  ysank 
Beeoad  priae  of  £6  to  Messrs.  J.  W.  aod  C.  J.  Jaaes,  Map^ 
powder,  Bradford  (Madgis). 

No  eompeiUum, 
Hdfen  not  exceeding  two  years. 
First  prise  of  £8  to  J.  W.  and  C.  J.  James,  Mappowder 
(Roee  of  Mappowder). 
Beeond  of  £4  to  J.  Bsldwio,  Luddiogtou  (Adelisa). 
Third  of  £2  to  J.  W.sad  C.  J.  Jaans  (Nsll  Gwynns). 
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SHEEP. 

LEICESTERS. 

JuDOKiiT-J.  Bocktej,  NoniMBtoii. 
W.  TivtbtwT,  OniBpooiid. 
W.  WbippcU,  Bedtwfty,  lliorTerton. 

Fint  piin  of  £8  to  J.  Titmaio,  Tronrthian,  Ntwlym 
Qnmpoimd. 
Second  o(  £4  to  J.  B.  Ooner,  liongworth,  WoUxogton 


Highly  oommended.— J.  TremAin,  Trertfthian. 

Commended. — J.  B.  Cornerj  Longforth;  G.  Tomer, 
Beacon,  Downes ;  R.  Glbblngs,  Br6nton>  Keonford/Exetor ; 
and  J.  Gould,  Poltimore,  Exeter. 

Bamt  of  any  other  agtb 

First  prize  of  £5  to  G.  Tomer,  Beacon,  Downea* 

Second  of  £3  to  G.  Tomer. 

Highly  commended.— T.  Potter,  Yellowford,  ThorrartoOy 
Collampton. 

Commended.-— T.  Potter  (for  two  other  rams);  J.  Went- 
worth  Boiler,  M.  P. ;  and  J.  Tremain,  Treyarthian, 

Pane  of  five  Two-teeth  Ewes. 
First  prize  of  £5  to  J.  B.  Comer,  Longforth. 
Second  of  £3  to  G.  Tomer,  Beacon,  Downes. 
Commended.— J.  Goold,  Poltimorc;    and  J.   Norriic 
Hozham. 

OTHER  LONG-WOOLS. 
Yearling  Rams. 
First  prize  of  £8  to  J.  Gillett,  Fawler,  Charlbnry,  Ozfsrd. 
•eoond  of  £4  to   E.   Handy,   Sierford,  Cheltanham, 
Gloooester. 

Bams  of  any  other  sge. 
First  prize  of  £6  to  R.  Handy^  Sierford* 
Second  of  £3  to  T.    Besle   Browne,  Salparton^paik 
AndoTorsfbrd. 
Commended*— £•  Handy. 

Pens  of  fire  Two4e«th  Ewes. 
Fittt  prise  of  £6  to  J*  King  Tombs,  I^mgford,  Leohlads. 
S#ooiid  of  £8  to  T.  Beale  Browne. 

SOUTHDOWNS, 
JuDOKB.— J*  Homphrey,  Oak  Ash,  Wantage. 
J.  Whittaker,  Bratton,  SaUsbozy. 

Yeailing  Rams. 

First  prize  of  £8  to  J.  J*  Farqohanon,  Laagton-lioate, 
Blandibra. 

Second  of  JU  to  R.  Neville  Grenrille,  Batleigb»eonit« 
Glastonbory. 

Highly  commended.— J.  J.  Farqoharson. 

Commended. — R*  Neville  GrenVille. 

Rams  of  any  other  ag0. 
First  prize  of  £5  to  J.  Hanuog,  Higher  Waterson,  Pod* 
dleton,  Dorset. 
Second  of  £3  to  J.  Harding. 
Commended. — J.  Harding. 

Pens  of  five  Two-teeth  Ewes. 
First  prize  of  £5  to  J.  J.  Fsrqaharson. 
Second  of  £3  to  R.  Neville  Grenrille. 
Highly  commended.— J.  Harding. 

OTHER  DOWNS« 
Yearling  Rams. 
Fir8tprisaof£8toJ.  Moore,  Lltdeoott  Farm,  Pewtey, 
WUts. 
Second  of  £5  to  J«  Moore,  liUleeoftt 

Rams  of  any  other  age* 
^0  cowipetiiuni. 

Pens  of  five  Two-teeth  Ewes. 
FinI  ptiie  of  £5  to  W.  R.  Shittler,  Biahopitow,  Balia- 
bwy. 

SOMERSET  AND  DORSET  HORNS. 
Yearling  Rams. 
First  prize  of  £8  to  T.  Danger,  Hontatile,  Bridgwater. 
Second  of  £4  to  T.  Danger. 

Highly  commended.— F.  Bond,   WhitelMkiagton,    lU 
minster. 
Commended.— Wm.  Pao!l,  Piddletown,  Dorset. 


Bams  of  any  other  age. 
First  prise  of  £5  to  T.  Dan«sr. 
Second  of  £3  to  W.  PaoU,  Piddletowo. 
Highly  commended.— F.  Bond,  WhlteUckington. 
Commended.— F.  Bond  and  T.  Danger. 

Pens  of  five  Tw^taeth  Bwea. 
First  prise  of  £5  to  T.  Danger. 
Second  of  £3  to  T.  Bond,  Whitelaokington. 
Highly  eommended^— T.  Danger. 
Commeiided.^F.  Parkina,  Grange,  Kangetoo,  Tanotoa. 


MOUNTAIN  SHEEP. 

Bams  of  any  age. 

First  prise  «f  £4  to  Sir  T.  D.  AsUnd,  Bart,  Hohiicote,       I 

Minehead,  Somerset.  * , 

Second  of  £2  to  Sir  T.  D.  Adand.  I 

Pen  of  fire  Ewes  of  any  age.  j 

Virstprlsaof£4to8irT.D.  Aoland,B«fli  , 

No  competUion, 

DARTMOOR  SHEEP. 

Rams  at  any  age. 
First  prisa  of  £4  to  K.  Coming,  linsaott,  Moffstonbamp- 
absad,  Devon. 

Second  of  £1  to  J.  Ferryman,  jon.,  Yeo  Farm,  Cbagford, 
Deron. 

Pea  of  five  Bwea  of  any  age. 
First  prise  of  £4  to  E.  Coming,  Linsoott. 

iVb  eompetUUm, 

HORSES. 

Jtmats.— J.  Whippell,  Barton,  Esatsr. 
H.  Hitehooek,  Chilftema. 

von  AOBtCUtTVlUI.  PUBIHMBS, 

For  Stallions  not  exceeding  six  years. 

Fint  prize  of  £30  to  W.  King,  Withleigh  Inn,  Tiverton 
(The  Model). 

Second  of  £10  to  J.  Horswell,  Noith  Milton«  Lew  Down, 
Exeter  (Clydesdale—Btapleton). 

Mares  and  Foal  or  in*foaL 
First  prize  of  £10  to  H.  Hltohcock,  Chilterae  AUsaints, 
Heytesbary  (Smart). 
Second  of  £6  to  J.  B.  Comer,  Longforth  (Diamond). 

Coito  fealed  in  ISeS. 
First  prize  of  £8  to  G.  Elliott,  Swilley  Farm,  Plymooth 
(Prince  of  Wales). 
Second  of  £4  to  G.  Elliott  (Gray  Prinoe). 

Fillies  foaled  in  186^. 
First  prize  of  £8  to  W.  Borringtoo,  Hooper's  Farm,  Ex- 
minater  (Blossom). 

BIDINa  HOBBIS. 

JunosB^— H.  Terrell,  Sooth  Brent,  Ivy-Brtd^s. 
R.  S«  Waters,  St.  GUes',  Salisboz^.J 

Tboroogh*bred  Stallions. 
First  prise  of  £60  to  W.  Barrett,  Pnddaven,  Totoes 
(Ratan). 
Second  of  £15  to  G.  B.  Loztooi  Bmshford,  Wemb« 

worthy,  Deyon  (The  Ballfaced  Stag). 

Mares  and  Foal  or  in-foal,  for  Hacks  or  Hunters. 
First  prize  of  £10  to  G.  Hatchings,  Cora  worthy,  Totnes. 
Second  of  £0  to  W.   Gapper,   Doddleston,    Taonton 
(Undine). 

Colts  foaled  in  1862. 
First  prize  of  £8  to  W.  Boyle,  Boatport-street,  Barn- 
staple (Baromite,  by  Gemma  di  Vergy). 

Second  of  £4  to  J.  Howard,  Alphingtoi^    Szeter  (Maa- 
aaroni,  by  Massaniello). 

Fillies  foaled  in  1863. 
Fint  prise  of  £8  to  G.  Toipln,  Berry  Pomeroy,  Totaea 
(by  RaUn). 
Second  of  £4  to  G.  F.  Hodaon,  North  Petherion. 
Mares  or  Geldings  for  Hacks  or  Huntera. 
Second  prize  of  £5  to  R.  Pa8smore>  East  Dovn^  Ham- 
staple  (Bessie  Swinton,  by  Swinton). 

Cob  or  Galloway  Mare,  or  Gelding,  not  exceeding  14% 

hands  high. 
No  amtrd. 
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SiiUioikt  of  tnj  breed  not  eseeeding  134  haads  higb. 

Fint  DriM  of  £5  to  S.  Maander,  Heaselly  Millf,  North- 
moUon  (lomig  Bobby,  bj  Bobbj). 

Seeond  off  £2  to  8.  Wid^eombe^  H»y,  Ugboroogbf  Itj- 
kUc  (Inaoor— FsToinito). 
Man  PottiM  of  any  bned,  not  txceediag  18  bands  high. 

Fiiit  vriM  «t  X6  to  P.  H.  Timer,  Whitlookiwortby,  Kiap- 
bnde  (CUoe). 

Sceead  of  £3  to  T,  D.  Aehuid»  Spiydoneole,  BzeCer  (BxBoeTi 


). 


FIGS. 

JvDOVt/^J.  Huaplifey,  Oek  Aeh. 
J.  WUttakei. 

LABoa  aaasD.. 


aol  eneediag  two  yeafeu 
fbitpffiBcof£5toW.  B.  Waiaiiiaa»  Caihead»  Cnei  Hille, 
Terk  (whiter  Laid  of  the  Waenil). 

Bean  aot  exeeadiaf  one  year. 

Riat  priao  of  £i  to  W.  Haver,  Sevenhampton,  Highvorth 
(Beikahire). 

Seeond  o££S  to  W.  Telle,  Jaa.,  Rooad  RoUnFeim,  High, 
vorth  (BcrkahiN^  Oooqaeror). 

H«Mr  aoMBaodod.— W.  Hover,  (Borkahiio  boar). 

Breading  aova. 

Ibat  priae  of  £4  to  W.  Yellf ,  jon ,  (Berkihiro,  Qoaan  of 
the  Vale). 

ieeoad  of  £Sto  W.  B.  Wetoaaa  (white,  I'TeahHoya). 

Highly  eomnaidcd.— 8.  Widdioonbe,  (Salthorpe  Lata). 


Pom  of  tvo  BroedingSowa,  not  exoeediag  nine  aiOBthi, 
Furat  pnae  of  £i  to  W.  Hewer  (Berkahire). 

of  £t  to  8.  Widdioombe,  Hay  (Bcrkihin). 

~     BoT.H.  Q.Bailey,  Bviadoai  J.  K.ToBihe, 


Boaia  not  azeeediag  tvo  yeaia. 
I^ratMine  of  £5  to  G.  ?.  Hodgwn,  North  Pctherton,  Bridg. 
liar  (Leioeila,  HanBoa). 
Second  of  £3  to  Mr.  G.  K.  Badmoi^  Pit-Ftoa,  (Uaek, 

— W.  B.  Wainnaa  ( vhite,  SUmbeard). 


Boaia  nol  errrrdiag  ono  year. 
Fixat  piiieof  £«  to  J.  CardeU,  PAyvb,  8t  Colnmb  (black, 
ika  of  Cornwall). 
Saeaad  of  £t  to  R.  Proat,lGltOB  Abbott,  TiTistoek  (blaek, 

■tP^). 

Hi|h^r  aagaendeil    O.  Taikar,  WayaBarteni  G.  Tai^ 


CoBweodod.— T.  Partridge  Bov,  Croditon  (for  two  an- 
tM) ;  6.  T^inier  (for  two  eatrieaj. 

Breeding  Sows. 

lfiBt|Riaaof  £4to8ir  Maaeey  Lopea,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Man- 
itow,  nyaialh  (blaefc,  Bases). 

Saesndaf  £2  to  B.PraBt,Mihm  Abbott  (black,  Penelope). 

Highlj  oowiawided.  Q.  Tucker,  Waye  Barton,  Ipplepen, 
Newton  Abbott  (blaek);  Sir  Maasey  Lopea,  Bart.,  M.P. 
(bbek.  Ikaez) ;  B.  Colee,  Btoae  Item,  Yeofil  (Mack.  Eseea). 

CeMBBBded^O.  F.  Hodgaea,  J.  A.  Snith,  W.  J.  Collier, 
Woadlawn;  S.  Coiea»  W.B.  Waiaviaa,aad  B.  Pnmt. 

Peaa  of  two  Breading  Sowa  aot  ezeecdingnine  months. 

Rnt  priae  of  £4  to  G.  K.  Badaiore,  Pitt  Farm,  Thonrcrtoa, 
CaDosiptoD  (blaek,  Deroa). 

SeeoBd  of  £S  to  W.  B.  WafanMn  (whHe). 

H«hlf  remaeBded.    B.ColeB,  Yoofil,(bhek,Bii);  and 


BXTBABTOCK. 


£»  to  K.  Peasaoii),  Bast  Down,  Bamatapla  (for  brown  ea- 
liR bask,  toRapaara old  oslt,  hySwiatoa);  £1  eaeh,  R«f.  J. 
B.  WaBaaesiho,  DaalBrtoB  Baetoiy.  Tmstoek  (te  haU-biad 
gddiag  Will  1/  thaWiap  byNutahaU);  Bar.  J.  B.  WoUo- 
(far  half-bred  gddxog  Jack  o*  Lanteni,  1^  Vulcan) ; 

Hayaahoaae, 


ICortoahaaipeteadi 
Dofaa  (fcr  a  Oaetaeay  aow«  Bloeeen,  and  threo  heite  eahas, 
hnd  bjf  heeealf);  B>  Baadlab  Cetol-ftoa,  GiMnisey(ftraJei8egr 
"  ;  La4f  Jane). 

W.  K.  Brook,  BeI]o-vne-Til]aa,Weabary-oo- 


Tiym  fte  Saallghl^  hj  Yonog  Boghmd) ;  W.  Gordon,  mak 
I  Fam,  Banelapto  (Iw  jfoiAlk  aart  horaa  Yonng  Ria^ 


BHOBIMG. 

JuDoaa.— J.  Miles^  Eiatsr. 

H.  Tyrrell,  Ta? iatoek. 

Firat  prise  of  8  guioeaa,  G.  Moore,  Grsshan. 
Seeond  of  2  guineas,  B.  Channing,  Bieter. 
Third  of  1  gnbea,  J.  Weeteot,  Exeter. 


THE  ANNUAL  MBETING 

Waa  held  on  theTharsday,  at  twelre  o'clock,  in  the  show-yard ; 
Mr.  E.  8.  Drewe,  in  the  abeenoe  of  the  Marqnis  of  Bath,  the 
President  of  the  Sodety,  waa  called  to  the  chair. 

lir.  St.  John  Mavlb,  the  Secretary,  read  the  Beport,  firom 
which  we  take  the  more  practical  paragraphs : 

The  Conncil  haye  the  satisfaction  to  report  that  the  Society 
in  punning  the  ntefal  and  beneficial  objects  for  which  it  was 
established  eighty-six  yeers  sgo,  continnes  to  receife  gratify- 
iag  proofs  of  public  confidence  and  fkroor.  There  are  at  pr»> 
sent,  goreraora  96,  mambers  1,125,  life  members  50^total 
1,271. 

ExBTBB  MasnMO.^lA  tha  stock  department  tha  nnm- 
her  of  axhibiton  is  141,  of  whom  there  are  from  Eaat  Soma^ 
aet  8,  Weet  Somareet  18,  North  De? on  26,  South  Dtfw  ii, 
CemwaU  7,  Qhmeeetershire  6,  Wiltshiio  8,  Hampahire  1« 
DesMt  12;  Heietordshira  2,  Oifordehire  8,  other  eonntiee  0. 
Tbo  entries,  which  are  mnch  mora  naoMioas  tbaa  thoaa  at 
either  of  the  laat  two  maetaaga,  iaduda  balla  84,  eowa 
28.  heitee  60—180  cattle;  asm  188,  awee  180,  wethers  2— 
282  sheep  ;  horeee  86,  poaiea  21—66  horacaj  bean  29,  sowa 
46^74  pigt ;  mtra  stock  45— total  head  of  atock  607.  Tha 
plan  af  apaa  Jadgiag  haa  been  adoptod  in  the  fiiat  time^ 
aad  has  aot  been  atteadad  with  piaetioal  iaaantaBieace. 

Tho  Saeiaty  haa  hmg  endeatoared  to  enaonraga  tha  is»* 
proTemoat  of  honee  hi  tho  West  of  Eaglaad.  The  saaaon  at 
wUflh  tha  Soeioty'k  eihihition  ie  hold  haa  placed  great  difa- 
ealtiee  ia  tha  way,  A  eaggesHan  that  aa  eihihition  of  eatira 
horsee  ehenld  ha  held  ia  tha  epriag  haa  been  acted  upon  as  an 
exparioMntal  measare.  The  Soeioty  aims  at  deiag  by  Tofam- 
tary  agency  what  in  foreign  countries  is  commonly  dona  by 
lagistatlfa  et  adaunistratha  maaauree,  namaly,  to  eertify  and 
eneoarago  amrit  in  stallieae,  to  diseaoraga  mediocrity,  and  to 
gffo  frir  notlee  to  the  pnblieb  by  dieqaalifleatjoa,  of  naeoand- 
nees  or  hereditary  dieeaae.  Eightean  etalttona  Cor  agrienltaral 
parpoees,  and  nine  far  Improving  the  biaed  of  hunten  and 
hadn,waraasJubitedel  Exeter,  on  tha  20th  of  March  lael» 
in  tiaw  to  carry  with  thom,  if  neeeeeery,  the  oertifieato  of  tho 
Society  durmg  tho  seaeoa.  If  scbm  horsee  of  vnqaestionabla 
merit  were  not  placed  abofs  ell  othen,  they  were  atkut 
brought  bofon  the  public,  and  the  kaowledge  of  their  meiita 
was,  in  consequence,  ssore  fully  chaOlatad.  It  is  hoped  that 
in  ftitaro  yean  by  adeqaato  priiee,  sad  more  prolongad  aotiea, 
tha  ownen  of  good  horsee  may  bo  indueed  to  send  them  into 
the  West  of  England,  aad  thst  the  local  standard  of  horse 
breediag  may  be  much  raised. 

In  the  Implement  department  there  is  a  large  iaeresM  u 
compared  with  former  meetings  i  snd  in  consequence  of  tha 
extraordinary  deawnds  for  space,  it  haa  been  found  neceesaiy 
to  proride  2,267  additional  yards  of  esnras.  The  total  extent 
of  shedding  erected  by  tho  Society  for  all  purposes  is  6,104 
Isatrun. 

The  special  prizes  for  ahoeing,  again  moat  liberally  offered 
by  Mr.  Miles,  of  Diz  Field,  Exetor,  hare  led  to  very  spirited 
competition.  The  work  haa  been  done  at  portable  forgea 
in  the  yard,  in  the  prasence  of  a  laiige  number  of  specta- 
ton,  who  bare  shown  much  interest  in  the  proceedings. 

Tho  priae  ofbred  throngh  this  society  by  a  committea 
of  agricultoriata  in  the  county  of  Comvall*  for  the  beat 
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essay  on  **  The  Lamb  Disease,"  of  which  parasites  in  the 
langs  are  generally  the  cause  or  conseqaeooe,  has  been 
awarded  by  Lord  Portman,  chosen  by  the  donors  as  adjadi- 
cator,  to  Dr.  Edwards  Crisp,  of  Chelsea.  This  yaloable  essay 
has  been  pablished  in  Vol.  XI.  part  1  of  the  Society's 
Joumalf  and  is  by  this  time  in  the  hands  of  all  members 
whose  sabscriptions  are  not  in  arrear.  It  has  also  been 
printed  in  a  separate  form  for  the  use  of  those  in  whose 
liberality  the  offer  of  the  piize  originated. 

In  accordance  with  the  established  rale  the  society  will 
hold  its  meeting  for  the  year  1864  in  the  eastern  division, 
aod  the  oooncil  have  accepted  an  invitation  from  the  city 
of  Bristol.  The  council  are  happy  to  report  that  all  obsta- 
cles have  been  surmoonted  by  the  energy  and  the  pablio 
spirit  of  the  citizens  of  Bristol ;  that  they  are  now  in  the 
possession  of  a  most  eligible  site  on  Dordham  Down,  where 
an  abandant  supply  of  water  has  been  secured  to  the  so- 
ciety for  three  months,  together  with  the  liberal  sum  of 
411,000. 

The  council  recommend  the  election  of  the  Bight  Hon. 
the  Earl  Fortescue  as  president  of  the  society  for  the  year 
1863-4.  The  following  members  of  council  retire  by  rota- 
tion :  Eastern  division— G.  H.  Andrews,  John  Bailward, 
George  Bullock,  W.  E.  Gillett,  J.  D.  Hancock,  Joseph 
Lush,  H.  A.  F.  Luttrell,  H.  G.  Moysey,  S.  Pitman,  E.  Pope, 
Robert  Smith,  William  Thompson;  western  division'^ 
Edward  Archer,  John  Belfield,  M.  Farrant,  W.  Fronde,  J. 
Gould,  J.  Hooper,  Thomas  Hussey,  James  Pitt  Pitts,  Wm. 
Porter,  W,  R.  Scott,  N.  Whitley,  Wm.  Wippell.  To  supply 
the  vacancies  thus  occasioned  the  council  recommend  the 
election,  from  the  eastern  division,  of  G.  H.  Andrews,  W.  A. 
Bruce,  R.  H.  Bush,  Henry  Fookes,  W.  £.  Gillett,  J.  D. 
Hancock,  H*  P.  Jones,  Joseph  Lush,  H.  A.  F.  Luttrell,  H. 
G.  Moysey,  8.  Pitman,  William  Thompson;  western  divi- 
sion— Edirard  Archer,  George  Braginton,  M.  Faxrant, 
W.  Fronde,  J.  Gould,  J.  Hooper,  Thomas  Hussey,  James 
Pitt  Pitts,  Rev.  T.  Phillpotts,  WilUam  Porter,  W.  R.  Scott, 
WillUm  WippelL 

Sir  J.  DuGKwoBTH,  BarL,  moved  the  adoption  of  the  re* 
port  With  reference  to  the  allusion  in  the  report  to  the 
open  judging— as  it  had  been  called—which  had  been  prac- 
tised by  the  society,  for  the  first  time,  this  year,  he  said  he 
did  not  know  exactly  on  what  spedfio  ground  the  system 
had  been  adopted ;  but  it  really  appeared  to  him,  when  he 
was  present,  to  be  of  no  advantage  whatever;  on  the  con- 
trary, he  thought  it  was  attended  with  considerable  disad- 
vantage (Hear,  hear).  He  was  at  a  loss  to  see  the  advan- 
tage, because  the  public  were  kept  back  some  fifty  yards 
from  the  gentlemen  who  were  judging,  although  he  ad- 
mitted that  the  judging  was  perfectly  open  (Hear,  hear). 
It  appeared  .to  him,  looking  at  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
carried  out,  that  no  advantage  was  to  be  derived  from  the 
presence  of  the  public ;  because  they  were  kept  at  so  great 
a  distance  ftx>m  the  judges ;  and,  in  his  opinion,  he  thought 
they  would  be  much  belter  out  of  the  yard  altogether.  The 
judges  may  be  so  well  acquainted  with  many  of  the  animals 
exhibited,  that,  almost  at  the  first  glance,  they  were  en- 
abled to  say  which  was  the  best ;  but  he  was  inclined  to 
the  opinion  that  open  judging  would  lead  the  judges  to  ar- 
rive at  their  decisions  without  any  complete  knowledge  of 
the  properties  of  the  animals.  Although  it  had  been  de- 
cided by  the  council  that  no  catalogues  should  be  issued 
antil  the  prizes  had  been  awarded,  yet  ho  found  that  there 
was  no  difficulty  in  ascertaining  to  whom  the  animals  be- 
longed (Hear,  hear),  and  it  was  generally  known.  He  be- 
lieved the  best  plan  was  to  admit  no  person  in  the  yard 
until  the  judges  had  arrived  at  their  dedsious. 


Capt.  FooLE  seconded  the  adoption  of  the  report. 

Mr.  DucKHAM  said  that  he  had  not  noticed  any  practical 
inconvenience  arising  from  public  judging.  Open  judging 
was  adopted  by  the  Yorkshire  society,  by  the  Royal  Society 
of  Ireland,  and  by  the  Royal  Society  of  England;  and  he 
repeated  that  he  had  never  heard  of  any  practical  incon* 
venience.  He  pointed  out  the  good  it  would  do  the  So- 
ciety's funds  by  having  an  extra  day  for  the  public,  inas- 
much as  the  prizes  would  ^be  awarded  on  Monday  instead  of 
Tuesday.  Besides,  he  was  of  opinion  that  it  gave  the  So- 
ciety's meeting  an  additional  interest,  and  it  would  be  pro- 
ductive of  advantage  for  the  agrioaltuxists  to  sssemble  and 
watch  the  judges  get  through  their  task;  and  he  thought 
that  the  mere  discretion  of  keeping  back  the  publie  fifty 
yards  could  not  give  rise  to  any  suspicion. 

Mr.  GsoRGB  TuRNBB  exprcsscd  himself  in  favour  of  open 
judging,  because  it  enabled  the  young  men  to  attend,  and 
learn  a  little.  He  asked  the  Secretary  to  inform  Urn  of  the 
proportion  of  practical  farmers  with  those  of  the  gentlemen 
submitted  for  their  adoption  by  the  CounciL 

The  Secbktabt  here  read  the  Ust  of  names  ss  giren 
above* 

Mr.  TuBNXB  said  there  was  a  feeling  out  of  doors  thai 
there  were  not  sufficient  practical  men  on  the  board  (Hear, 
hear). 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  T.  D.  Acland,  seconded  by  Mr. 
N.  Gbknvilub,  the  Right  Hon,  Earl  Fortescue  was  elected 
President  for  the  ensuing  year.  ,Mr.  T.  D.  Aclakd  moved» 
and  Earl  Devon  seconded,  that  Lord  Bath  be  added  to  the 
list  of  Vice-presidenU.  Earl  Portsmouth,  Sir  Massey 
Lopes,  and  J.  Bel6old,  Esq.,  were  also  elected  Vice-presi- 
dents of  the  Society. 

Considerable  discussion  followed  as  to  Mr.  Tomer's 
remarks  respecting  the  election  of  the  Council ;  and  Capt 
Poole  pointed  out  that  theirs  was  a  society  dissimilsr  from 
other  large  societies,  for  they  sought  the  promotion  of 
agriculture,  arts,  and  commeroe;  and,  therefore,  they 
wanted  in  the  Council  representatives  of  all  the  depart- 
ments.  After  some  remarks  from  Mr.  Grenville,  Mr.  J 
Gray,  Mr.  Duckham,  Mr.  J.  Daw,  Mr.  Drewe,  Mr.  Thoi. 
Wills,  and  Mr.  Colville,  the  names  as  they  stand  in  the  re- 
port were  sgreed  to. 

The  Marquis  of  Bath,  who  had  entered  daring  the  pro- 
ceedings, said  that,  aa  the  formal  part  of  the  meeting  was 
over,  he  trusted  that  the  matter  with  which  he  was  going  to 
make  them  acquainted  would  be  gratifying  to  them,  and 
would  meet  with  their  approval.    Some  months  ago,  on  the 
death  of  Lord  Lsnsdowne,  the  Council  considered  it  expe* 
dient  to  ask  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  to 
become  the  patron  of  the  Society.    Alter  stating  that  he 
could  not  communicate  with  his  Highness  daring  his  wed- 
ding fesdrities,  he  said  that  as  soon  aa  affiairs  got  a  little 
more  settled,  he  entered  into  commnnieation  with  His 
Royal  Highness  through  Lord  Mount  Edgeeambe,  one  of 
the  lords  in  waiting,  who  asked  him  if  ha  woald  take  the 
office;  and  ho  had  that  morning  received  a  letter  from 
General  KnoUys,  informing  him  that  His  Royal  Highness 
would  socept  Uie  patronage  of  the  Bath  and  West  of  £ng* 
land  Society  (loud  applause). 

On  the  motion  of  the  Earl  of  Devon,  seconded  by  Mr.  T* 
D.  AcLAin>»  it  was  resolved  that  a  letter  be  written  to 
General  KnoUys,  requesting  him  to  conrey  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales  the  respectful  acknowledgments  of  the  Society,  for 
the  honour  he  had  been  pleased  to  confer  on  them  by  be- 
coming their  patron,  and  their  marked  sense  of  the  benefits 
that  would  result  to  the  Society  from  aaeh  a  step  (cheers), 
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uA  that  the  Fnddent  kittdlj  nndttrUke  to  tfffttmH  th6 


On  the  motion  of  Sir  J.  Duckwokth,  leconded  by  Mr. 
J.  W.  BuLutB,  M^.,  the  thjuiks  of  the  meetinf  were 
•eearded  to  the  Uerqnie  of  Bath,  wlio  eniteUy  aeknow- 
ledyed  the  eompliment,  mad  the  meeting  leperited. 

THE  DINNER 
Wae  held  in  e  eepeoions  tent,  which  was  not  eiecUy  like  a 
lieffl^  hot  it  was  eertainlj  not  mach  unlike  one.  Thoae 
vho  had  the  courage  to  dine  in  each  weather  were  com- 
pelled to  keep  on  their  hate  and  Macintoahea,  anderen. 
these  were  an  ioaofiicient  protection  againat  the  copiooa 
tad  draaehing  rain  that  deaeended  doring  the  whole  of  the 
proeeedlnga. 

The  ehair  waa  occupied  by  the  Marqnia  of  Bath,  aap* 
ported  by  the  Mayor  of  Eieter  (Mr.  W.  Bamea),  the  High 
SherifTof  DeTon(Sir  O.  S.  Stndey),  the  Earl  of  Deron, 
Lord  Coortenny,  Sir  J.  T.  B.  Dockworth,  the  Hon.  C.  B. 
Trefdsis,  M.P.,  Mr.  J.  W.  Bailer,  M.P.,  Mr.  S.  T.  Keke- 
wieb,  M.P.,  Mr.R.  S.Gard,  M^..  Mr.T.  D.  AcUnd,<ke.,<feo. 

After  the  eaatomary  loyal  and  eemplioMntaty  teaati^ 

Lofd  DxTON  propoaed  "The  Royal  Agiienltoral  Soeiety 
of  Bngbuia.'* 

Mr.  T.  D.  AcLAND  reapended.    The  Royal  Agrionltwal 
Bodaty  had  been  leiiaded  aome  yeara  ago,  by  men  who  had 
tbi  fBiifiileafw  of  the  Britiab  farann,  and  who,  if  he  might 
my  il  WBtheat  givmg  offcnee,  were  in  the  habit  of  looking 
finder  ahead  than  tMae  with  whom  they  had  been  aetieg. 
The  faandera  deaiied  to  ece  all  pomible  power  pat  in  the 
of  the  hum&n,  and  to  lay  before  the  pablie  the  eipe- 
that  they  obtained,  ao  united  and  adapted  aa  to  be 
wifthia  tta  rea^  of  erery  edoeated  amn,  whether  farmer  or 
aleo  to  pat  a  farther  meana  ia  the  haada  of  the 
of  improTiag  the  agiiealtoral  maehiaery  aad  imple- 
ita  vUeh  were  beat  aaited  for  hie  porpoae :  aad  leeoadly 
ha  waa  aow  treading  on  daiicate  groaed— to  aanat  hy 
wpeiitloB  the  improfaaient  of  the  live  ttoek  of  the  eoantry. 
In  thaM  departmeati,  the  Royal  Society  had  ia  the  early 
part  af  the  maeteenth  eeatary  fallowed  the  eiample  act  1^ 
the  Balh  and  Weat  of  Eaglaad  Society  ia  the  eightceath 
;  aad  gieal  had  bcea  the  beaeflta  which  had  raralted 
thdr  laboara  to  the  eoantry  at  hirge.    Mr.  Adaad  thea 
to  apeak  of  aome  of  the  rcealta  which  had  been 
by  the  teat  of  ezperimeata,  aad  obierTed  tha^,  whea 
aagiaea  were  firrt  iatrodnoed  iato  the  Weat,  it  waa 
theaght  that  oae  of  three  or  focr  horm  power  would  be  far 
betiv  adapted  for  the  aaiall  holdmga  of  the  district  than  the 
dght  or  ten  horae  power,  aa  aied  ia  Liaeolaahire.    Bat  ezpe- 
rimee  had  prored  thii  waa  erroaeoai,  aad  that  the  West 
Ceaairy  temen  reqaircd  the  larger  eogiaei,  and  for  this 
i^that,  whereaa  the  Liaeolaahire  farmera  bad  very  large 
and  eoald  eomnuad  a  large  amoaat  of  labour,  the 
ia  the  Weat  of  Eaglaad  had  fewer  laboorere  at  eoai- 
aad  aeeeeearily  raqoired  a  greater  amoaat  of  atcam 
thao  the  larger  agrienltaritt.    Adrertiag  to  the  aobjcet 
ef  ImplcnoatB,  Mr.  Adand  obeerved  that  the  Royal  Agrienl- 
tanl  Soeiety  eoold  aot  at  aay  meeting  hare  exhibited  sach  a 
■how  aa  waa  to  be  aeea  ia  that  yard.    The  Bath  aad  Weat  of 
Kacland  had  aot  for  aome  yeara  givea  priaea  for  impleaMota ; 
aad  the  Iffadhif  membera  of  the  Highlaad  Agrieoltaral  So- 
ciety bad  beea  eoaferriog  with  the  eooneil  of  this  sodety, 
with  the  view  of  adopting  a  noiilar  eonrae.    The  Royd  Agri- 
mltnal  Sodety,  however,  thonght  it  right  to  have  sdentifie 
■ad  priae  tride  for  ImplemeBte.    The  chief  maaafMturera 
fid Mteibibit  at  the  ehowa  of  the  Royal;  and  tbeia  were 


why  they  did  Mt  He  wbhed  that  the  gnat 
of  Eaglaad  weald  fbUow  the  aiample  aet  by  the  im- 
plemeat-makera,  aad  look  apon  theie  meetinga  aa  nmre^ 
large  agriedtord  ftdra,  to  wUdi  If  th^  sent  their  atoek, 
it  would  be  gladly  weleomed.  The  Royd  Agriealtoid 
Soeiety  wu  origiaally  estaWiahed  with  the  view  of 
keepiag  ap  pure  breeda ;  bat  he  waa  eoaviaeed  that  ao  agri- 
ealtard  eodety  eoald  keep  up  a  breed  at  dl :  the  biaeda  kept 
up  wodd  be  theee  whidh  beat  pdd  the  fanner  to  puidmae. 
He  waa  aot  a  praetied  Jadge  of  atock ;  but  he  wiahed  to  wy 
a  word  or  two  with  refereaee  to  the  North  Devoa  atock.  Tbitf 
had  heard  eaoagh  of  this  endleaa  quarrd  about  aiae  and  qua- 
lity, and  the  tioM  for  apeaking  oot  on  this  qamtion  had  now 
eooM.  He  had  ofUa  wished  the  North  Devoa  biecdera  woald 
get  thdr  ateen  a  little  bigger.  The  Bath  and  Weat  of  Eng* 
land  Society,  it  waa  sdd,  never  did  justice  to  the  North 
Devoa  breeders ;  and  there  were  tbreata  of  not  appearing  at 
the  preaeat  show,  aad  that  they  wodd  teach  them  a  lesaoa. 
He  had  aot  been  round  the  yard  yet— that  waa  a  pleuare  he 
dways  poatpoaed  to  the  last  day  of  the  show— but  he  waa  ia- 

forssed  that  Mr.  James  Qaartly  waa  of  opimon  that  it  wia  the 
beat  show  of  Devons  he  had  ever  seen. 


PROFITS   OF   STOCK  FEEDING.-- 
FARMERS'   FALLACIES. 


Siv,— I  have  frequeatly  add  that  in  my  practice  pigs  k)ae 
len  nmaey  thaa  aay  other  stock.  In  thia  fanaers  geaeraUy 
disagree  with  me,  and  take  an  oppodte  opinion.  I  eeuld 
never  asosrtaia  the  exact  gronada  on  whieh  they  baead  their 
eppoutioa,  until  I  read  ia  your  reeeat  paper  a  discuaaioa  by 
the  Dordiester  Farmera'  Club  on  a  paper  read  by  Mr.  Saan- 
ders.  The  cdewlatjoaa  arrived  at  by  thia  meeting  very  mach 
aatoaish  me  aa  a  maa  of  baainaes^  aad  if  otheir  pertieBe  of 
fsrmiog  practice  are  reedved  upon  aimilarly  erroneoua  eata- 
matcs,  we  must  consider  our  agronomic  eeonomy  in  a  most 
unsatisfactory  eoaditioo.  If  I  make  eomparison  betweca 
aheep,  pigs,  aad  bullocks,  I  charge  them  equitably  or  equally 
with  the  market  price  of  thdr  fimd.  Not  ao  the  Doreheater 
termers.  They  charge  hay  aad  roota  to  their  aheep  aad  bd- 
loeke  at  feeding  prieea ;  hay  at  £3  per  ton,  and  roota  at  7s. 
per  toa ;  but  the  pig  fboa  ia  charged  at  selling  or  market 
priee  I  Now  with  na  the  market  price  of  hay  is  £6  per  ton, 
aad  of  room  14s.  per  ton ;  ao  that  the  ^oor  pig,  eoaaamiag 
com  at  market  priee»  haa  to  contend  with  a  dieerspancy  of 
from  40  to  60  per  cent,  agdnst  him.  Thia  ia  unfair  and 
unbnainem-like.  There  are  obvious  raaaona  why  a  pig  shodd 
psy  beet.  When  you  sell  a  pig  yon  get  pdd  meat  price  for 
hie  akin,  which,  aa  ia  dl  other  amauls,  forma  a  material  per 
oeatage  of  hia  weight.  Again  hie  haul,  with  the  skin  oa, 
aells  at  qatte  half  meat  price.  He  makes  a  quicker  return  for 
hia  food,  which,  being  of  a  concentrated  nsture.  invdvea  Icea 
cost  of  attendance;  and,  if  properly  attended  to,  he  ia  rarely 
attacked  with  diaeaae.  The  piindpd  objection  to  pig-feeding 
ia  a  limited  market,  for,  eapecidly  at  certain  aeasoaa*  the  mar- 
kete  are  aooa  overdoae  with  pork ;  whereaa  there  ia  dwaya  a 
market  for  bed  and  mutton.  Thousands  of  pigs  get  diseased 
by  burying  themselves  in  manure,  or  holea  rooted  in  the 
ground.  A  pig  floor  shodd  alwaya  be  dther  of  brick  covered 
with  esment,  or  a  wooden  eparnd  floor ;  atable-duog  or  a 
thick  bed  of  nunnre  heata  them,  after-eipoaare  ehilla  them, 
aad  they  then  get  **  heaves,"  or  lung  disease.  Whea  I  had 
huadreda  I  sddom  lost  a  pig.  I  have  beea  a  good  deal 
aaubbed  because  I  maintaia  that  live  stock  are  necsesary  evila, 
but  we  never  aee  aay  one,  not  being  a  fsrmer,  fhtteaing  aai- 
amla  with  parehased  food  aa  a  aoorce  of  proflt  I  eommead, 
however,  every  former  to  keep  much  stock,  aad  parehaae 
mneh  food ;  for  what  he  loses  by  his  stock  will  be  more  thaa 
repaid  by  the  extra  produce  resdting  from  abundaat  manure. 
There  is  no  dtflienlty  in  making  atock  '*  appear**  to  pay  if  yon 
knodL  off  aome  40  per  cent,  of  the  market  price  of  the  food 
which  they  eensume.    Tours,  fte.,  J.  J,  Miohi, 
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CoBaiderinf  that  Coniwall  doei  not  rtak  among  oar  agii- 
cnltnral  eoantiet,  we  were  terj  mueh  pleated  to  find  lo  large 
and  creditable  a  diipliy  of  stock  at  iti  aanaal  meeting;  the 
committee  deserve  erery  praiae  for  the  excellent  irrangementi. 
The  itoek  had  the  comfort  of  covered  ehedi  doriog  the  hottest 
day  we  have  had  this  season,  while  a  fidd  was  devoted  to  an 
excellent  ezhibition  of  implements  from  some  of  the  principal 
makers  of  the  kingdom,  either  by  themselves  or  their  agenti» 
together  with  some  of  the  local  makers.    We  shonld  hardly 
suppose  that  Cornwall  opens  up  a  fine  field  for  this  branch  of 
bnainess,  as  the  majority  of  the  holdings  are  on  a  very  small 
scale,  and  there  doea  not  appear  to  be  that  diapoaition  to 
encourage  the  progreaa  of  agriculture  on  the  part  of  the  land- 
lorda,  BO  characteriatie  of  many  of  our  large  landed  proprietora 
n  the  purely  agricultural  countiea :  it  may  be  they  are  content 
with  the  advantagea  they  derive  from  the  bowela  of  the  earth ; 
but  from  what  we  have  aeen  during  a  hw  daya'  aojoora 
in  the  coonty.  we  firmly  believe  that  there  ia  a  large  breadth 
of  land  that  would  well  pay  for  clearing,  if  encouragement 
were  given  to  akiUbl  and  enterpriaing  tenanta,  auch  that  have 
made  the  aanda  of  Norfolk  and  the  Wolda  of  Lineolnahire 
what  they  now  are.    To  ooma  to  matters  more  nesrly  con- 
neeted  with  the  show,  we  would  obserre  that  in  moat  of  the 
olaaaca  there  wu  a  good  competition.  The  Hereforda  we  eon- 
aldercd  were  well  repreaented,  Mr.  Oher  taking  the  lead, 
followed  by^  the  county  member  Mr.  Davey,  and  Mr.  Lobb, 
of  Lanhitton.    Mr.  Oher'a  bull  posseaaea  great  anbatanot* 
but  haa  plain  ahoulderai  while  hia  colour  in  our  opinion  ia 
hardly  orthodox.  The  two  eowa  of  thia  gentleman  poaaess  oon- 
aiderable  merit.    The  Devona  come  out  aome  50  atrong,  and 
were  a  great  feature  of  the  Show.    We  obaerved  here,  ai  at 
lome  other  ahows,  that  the  pretty  little  things  carried  the 
day,  while  some  larger  animali,  of  aa  good  ahape  and  perhaps 
aa  fine  quality,  were  not  noticed.    We  were  atruck  with  Mr. 
Tremain'a  atock  aa  poaaessing  greater  lise ;  we  would  mention 
hia  cow  Rose,  and  his  aeeond-priae  cow  Queen  of  the  West ; 
the  latter  is  a  good  animal,  with  a  very  nice  top.    The  other 
auoeeaafol  exhibitora  in  thia  claaa  were  ViKount  Falmouth, 
Meaara.  Soley,  Anatey,   Harvey,  Clark,  Treffry,    Palmer, 
and     Babey,     all     ahowing     very     creditable     animals. 
Comiahmen  have  not  gone  along  in  Shorthorns  as  we  ex- 
pected to  have  found  them :  the  honoura  they  ought  to  hare 
received  have  been  taken  from  them  principally  by  atrangera. 
We  were  aorpriaed  to  find  that  the  fair  occupier  of  Branches 
Park  had  aent  her  favourite  herdaman  with  a  batch  of  her 
herd  into  this  comer  of  the  iiland,  who,  with  the  "  Hero  of 
the  Weat"  in  Shorthorns,  onr  old  friend  of  Broad  Hinton, 
pretty  nearly  awept  the  deck  of  all  the  priaes.    The  Meiers. 
Hosken,  of  Haigh,  who  it  will  be  remembered  took  honoura 
at  Battersea,  came,  however,  to  the  rescue,  and  with  a  bull 
of  considerable  merit,  poaieasing  great  size  for  hia  age,  with 
a  good  top  and  extraordinary  ahouldera,  auooeeded  in  plaoiag 
the  Broad  Hinton  bull «  Windsor  Caatle,"  aceond  beat ;  they 
alao  took  a  prise  for  a  cow  of  great  frame  and  good  quality. 
It  ia  a  matter  for  the  conrideratlon  of  the  committee  whether 
they  will  for  the  future  throw  open  their  ahow  to  these  per- 
ambolatisg  Shorthorn  exhibitors,  who^  as  it  were,  make  a  trade 
of  it:  they  have  now  had  an  opportunity  of  leeiDg  what 


good  animals  will  do,  ind  we  would  advise  them  to  Ibllow 
the  course  adopted  by  Messrs.  Hosken,  Messrs.  Trethewy, 
and  some  few  others,  by  purchasing  aome  good  msle 
animsis ;  their  show  of  shorthorns  will  then  be  worthy  of  that 
magnifieent  breed  for  which  their  county  is  well  adapted. 
Messrs.  Trethewy  showed  some  very  good  animala,  but 
not  in  ahow-yard  trim  to  meet  Lady  Pigot  or  Mr.  Strst- 
ton.  In  the  yoong-bnil  claaa  there  waa  aome  litde  dis* 
satisfaction  given  by  the  award  of  the  Judges.  The  first  prise 
went  to  Lady  Pigot's  one  year  and  aix  montha  old  boll 
**  Pan."  We  were  certainly  aorpriaed  to  find  that  her  lady- 
ahip  ahonld  have  aent  ao  unworthy  a  apedmen  of  her  herd  into 
this  diataat  county;  but,  notwithatanding  all  hia  defects  in 
his  twisted  hind  legs,  patchy  rump,  and  eoekod  up  horns,  yet, 
fitom  his  good  hair  and  superior  quality,  we  consider  the  judges 
were  fully  Justified  in  placing  him  as  they  did,  for  he  wss  de- 
cidedly the  beet  of  a  very  soiry  lot.  We  understand  the 
Jndgea  wished  to  withhold  the  first  prise  altogether,  hut  were 
overruled  by  the  committee.  The  show  of  sheep  waa  anall, 
with  the  ezeepUoa  of  Lsicesters,  Mr.  Tremain  ahowing  a  ▼cry 
auperior  lot  of  animali  that  would  cut  n  good  figure  ia  any 
show-yard.  We  cannot  congratulate  our  Comiah  friends 
upon  their  ahow  of  horaee.  The  agricultural  horses  we  could 
hardly  think  answer  that  description,  but  for  the  light  hmd 
and  hiUe  of  Cornwall  aaay  be  all  that  ia  vaqfuired.  There  was 
rather  a  large  ahow  of  haeknej*,  but,  with  one  or  two  exeep- 
tioM,  very  moderate  animals.  Mr.  Jonathan  Gray  wu  the 
aneoeaafnl  exhibitor  and  winner  of  the  40-gttinea  challcogs 
enp  with  a  very  good-looking  eolt.  We  would  adriiethe 
Comiah  farmera  to  read  the  very  cleverly-written  paper  upon 
the  breeding  of  haeka  and  huntera  that  haa  recently  appeircd 
in  the  Bath  and  Weat  of  England  Soeiety*a  Journal.  They 
will  find  in  that  a  conrae  laid  down,  which,  if  they  adopt, 
will  lead  to  a  conaiderable  improvement  in  their  breed  of 
horaes.  There  waa  but  a  email  ahow  of  pigs,  with  but  one  ex- 
oeption  of  the  black  breed,  they  all  poaseaaed  eoosidcrabls 
merit. 

LIST  OP  PRIZES. 

Judges.— DevoM  and  ffere/ordt.—'i/h.  Tanner  Davey» 
Southmolton  ;  Mr.  Walter  Farthing,  Stowey  Court,  Somer- 
aetahire ;  Mr.  John  Dingle,  Darley,  Linkinhome. 

Shorthomt,  —  Mr.  Charlea  Howard,  Bedfordshirs  ;  Hr. 
Edward  Little,  Wiltshire ;  Mr.  J.  Moon,  Mariatow,  Devon. 

Sheep  and  Pim,— Mr.  J.  Bodley,  Crediton ;  Mr.  S.  Tie- 
sawna,  Probua ;  Mr.  George  Radmore,  Thorverton,  Devon. 

JH'orsM.—Mr.  Edward  Collins,  Trathtn  ;  Mr.  E.Tacker, 
St  Germane;  Mr.  R.  Pollard,  Bodire,  Wadebridge. 

DavONS.—Por  the  best  bull  above  two  yeara  on  the  Itt  of 
June,  1868,  £10,  Mr.  John  Sobey,  Trewolland,  MoDheniot ; 
for  the  aeeond,  £5.  Mr.  William  Tieffry,  Kuaolaajhorne  ; 
for  the  third,  £3,  Mr.  WilUam  Clark,  St.  Ewc^  bred  by  Mr. 
Anstcy,  Menabilly  Farm. 

For  the  best  bull  not  exceeding  two  jeara  old  on  the  lit  or 
June,  1868,  £10,  Mr.  James  Tremain,  Trevarthen,  Newlyn  J 
aeeond,  £6,  Mr.  Thomas  Palmer,  Stokeelimsland ;  third, £'* 
Mr.  Anstey,  Menabilly  Farm. 

For  the  beat  eow  above  three  years  old  on  the  1st  of  Joo'* 
1868,  £5,  Visooont  Falmouth  ;  aeeond,  £8,  Mr.  Jamci  Tre- 
main, Newlyn ;  third,  £2,  Mr.  John  Babey,  of  Headrs, 
Liakeard. 
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Hi^7  eoniBtiidtd«— Mr.  Williuii  Hamj,  TMia&ekt 
Hijle. 

Aw  tha  b«t  hdfir  BOt  aouaediiif  thiec  yean  old  on  Irt 
Jne,  1883,  «5,  1ft.  W.  Hurey,  Tidinick,  Hajla;  SMoad, 
A  Mr.TkiMMa  Ptlacr,  SftokMliniInd;  (Urd»  £2,  Mr.  T. 


?or  tha  b«l  haiiv  not  euMdiiif  two  yiors  old  on  lit  Juno 
IMS,  £S,  Mr.  WiUum  Homy,  Tidiniek,  Halo  •  ntmi,  £8' 
Mr.  JoMO  TioMoia,  Nowlyii ;  tbkd,  £2,  Mr.  William  Har. 


fflorliontfi— flw  te%oil  baB  abava  tva  yaaia  old  on  lot 
Joo,  IMS,  £10,  Moooit.  W.  Hoakaa  A  8oa«  Hofla;  aMond 
£5,  Mr.  Bkkaid  Itntta^  WalTa  Oo«it,8taplolOB,Bhaloli 
iMi  £Sb  Mr,  Hoadty,  UroMmtli,  Piabaa. 

for  tha  bait  ball  noi  oiooodiag  two  foon  old  on  lat  Juno, 
WS,  £10,  JMj  Saily  F«ot.  ofBranebea  Park,  Nowaarkot ; 


£5,Mr.floaiiol  Widdkombo,  HajfUgbnrfhs  tblrd, 
£S.  MoHn.  tbddar  &  Pridbaai,  Traro. 

For  tba  beat  cow  aboto  tbroo  yoara  old  on  tbo  lot  Jaaa, 
186S,   £5.  Lady  Bmily  ^Koti   iooond,   £8,   Mr.  Riobaffd 
•ta^toB,   Brirtolj   tbiid,  £3,  Mciara.  WilUaa 


Hoakaa  A  Soa,  Hayla. 

F«  tha  baat  baifer  sal  oicoadiag  tbrao  yoaia  old  on  lat 
Jvob  1888b  £8,  Lady Sniy  Piaot;  aaoond,  £8,  Mr.  Biebaid 
8CiattaB«  third,  Mr.  Ooorgo  WUliaaa,  Seorriar. 

For  tba  boat  boite  nat  aiooodinf  two  yaan  old.  £S,  Lady 
Xwly  Pigot ;  aoaood,  £3,  and  tbitd.  £2,  M!r.  Ricbard  Stratton. 
ConaMBdad,  Mcaan .  William  Hoakon  Sc  Boa. 

HfrcArdf.^Por  tbo  baat  boll  of  any  ago,  £10,  Mr.  TbomM 
Oltar,  PaabaOow,  PbiUoigb ;  laoond,  £8,  Mr.  0.  Lobb,  Law- 


Pbr  tba  boot  oov  abota  tbiao  yaan  old  an  1ft  JoM,  1888, 
£S,  and  aaaoad,  £8,  Mr.  Ohror. 

PortbabaoeboUer  not  exoaodfaig  tbreo  yaan  old  £8,  Mr. 
Obor ;  aacond,  £8,  Mr.  Ricbard  Da?fy,  M.F.,  Polina  Hooto. 

8meuUpru9  ^  a  SUntr  Cup^  vdiu  £6,  givon  by  Mr.  C. 
Cbilidff,  of  Liakaard,  for  oowa  of  any  broad,  for  dairy  porpoaaa, 
Haaara.  Tcddar  St  Pridbam,  l^ruro,  a  liz  yean  old  Janoy  cow 
from  tba  idaada. 

Ukeiier  ^Arq^— Par  tba  baat  yoariiog  ram,  £6,  toeond, 
£4,  tUrd,  £8,  aad  oommondod,  Mr.  Jamaa  T^oaudn,  Kewlya. 

For  tba  baat  old  lam,  £6,  Mr.  John  Kieolli,  linkiabomo ; 
aaooiid,  £4,  Mr.  Jamaa  Tromain ;  tblrd,  £8,  Mr.  WiUiim 
Treflify,  Rnanlanlbotno. 

For  tba  boat  pen  of  fiva  old  owoa,  £4,  Mr.  John  Tbomaa, 
TbilladK ;  aaeoad,  £2,  and  tUrd,  £1,  Moaira.  O.  Maaon  aad 
■on,  KcBWyn. 

For  tha  boat  poa  of  fita  f  oarling  awot,  £4,  Mr.  Jaaua 
Troomin ;  ateoad,  £9,  and  third,  £1,  Maaan.  O.  Maaon  aad 


Skeep  of  olker  Breedi.^^Yot  tbo  boit  long-woollod  nm, 
It  bitef  r<aiwatof,  £8,  and  tbo  baat  pan  of  ft? o  long-woollod 
roi,  not  baing  Leioeaton,  £8,  Mr.  Jonn  Gatloy,  Polaao,  8t. 


Far  tba  bett  Dowa  ram,  £5,  and  tba  bait  pan  of  flro 
Dowa  awoa,  £8,  ^^aeooat  Falmoutb,  Tngotbaan.  Oom- 
BMadod,  pen  of  firo  Down  owot,  Wm.  Pool,  Baq^  Teaaaat 
Park ;  and  pan  of  firo  Dowa  owea,  Moun.  Tedder  and  Prid- 
bam, Tknm. 

HOMXS. 

Par  tba  beat  atallioa  for  agricoltural  porpoaaa,  £10,  Mr. 
Wb.  Havke,  Badock,  **Hcroi"  ioeond.  £6,  Mr.  Joseph 
BeyaoUa,  Porranaaboloe,  **  Toang  Oxford." 

For  tba  boat  maro  for  agrieoltnral  pnrpoeea,  £5,  Mr. 
Jamaa  Traaaalo,  Kowlya ;  leoond,  £S,  Mr.  Oeorge  Leach,  8t. 
Olaviaa.  Commendod,  Mr.  John  Jaeka,  Maradon ;  and  Mr. 
Tbaautf  Croggao,  Creed. 

Par  tbo  baat  hack  or  hunter  atalUon.  £10,  Gharlea  ^nra- 
latay,  Bei|.,  Ooldranlek ;  aoeond,  £8,  Mr.  Tbomaa  Abbot, 
Hayla. 

Per  tta  btet  baik  or  banter  mate  and  foal,  or  in  foal,  £8, 
Mie.  OHter,  It.  Cloflieate  i  eeeoad,  £8,  Mr.  Jamea  Jaaiee, 
jaa.,  St.  Mawea.     Commendod,  Mr.  Oeorge  BIddiok,  Feock. 

For  the  beat  three  yean  old  gelding,  £3,  Mr.  Miebad  H. 
Wilted   Tradraa;    aoeond,   £2,  Mr.'WiUiam   Michell, 


Gwaanap.    Highly  eoouaaaded,  Mr.  Riebird  GiO,  8t  Alloa. 
Commendod,  Mn.  Graea  PanU,  Radmtb, 

For  the  beet  three  yean  old  filly,  £8,  Mr.  Reguiald 
Yyvyan,  WiUuel;  eeeoad,  £8,  Mr.  Baefaard  VealcSt.  Co- 
Inmb. 

Sptcial  Prize  given  by  Lord  Ytvian,  Lord  Falmouth  t  and 
Mr,  Bridifu  Willjfeme.'^Tm  the  beet  half-bred  borao  or  man 
foaled  hi  1859,  got  by  a  thoronchbred  boree,  and  bred  in 
Cornwall,  a  aUyer   eap,  ralua  £20,  Mr,  William  Micbdl 


HVXTina. 

The  CkaUenge  Cup,  V  oboui  the  aeiue  ef  il40»  ^>mn  bv  Sim 
Qentiemen  </  the  C(niniy, — For  two  yean  old  colts  or  filtiee. 
Mr.  Joaathaa  Gay.  Commended,  Mr.  John  Jaeka,  Manaloo, 
aad  Mn.OUfer,  St  Clemoata. 

MOB, 

Large  Breedr^Jm  tha  beat  boar,  £8,  Mr,  T,  D.  Bra,  0am- 


For  the  beet  low.  £8.  Mr.  JohB  Widdieombe,  TonUn, 
Ivybridge  ;  locoDd,  £2,  Mr.  Richard  Gill,  St.  Allen. 

Smatl  Breed,-^Vw  the  beat  boar.  £3,  Mr.  John  Kaigbt, 
Traio ;  Boeend.  £8,  Mr.  Joba  Yeroe,  Ladock.  Highly  cam- 
mcaded,  Mr.  Joha  CardoU,  Lower  St  Columb. 

For  the  best  sow,  £S,  Mr.  John  Knight,  IVnro ;  eeoond 
£8.  Mr.  Richard  GUI,  St.  AUea.  Highly  eommeaded,  Mr. 
T.D.Bfa.CamboiBe. 

PRIZES  FOR  IMPLBBOBNTS. 

Jui}«B8i— Meeara.  Thomae  Olfer,  Treeeow;  Heoiy  Tn- 
ireaoB,  Laabydroek ;  W.  Jamee^  Martbar. 

TBI  BODD  MBKOBXAL  FaiBBB. 

For  tba  beet  plongh  for  general  pnrpoeea,  £9,  Mcaara. 
Homaby  and  Son. 

For  the  beat  tam-wreet  ploagb,  whiob  will  efflcieatly  tarn 
the  fturow  agaiaet  tba  bill,  £2,  Mr.  Joba  Dafay,Bt.Gerauma. 

For  the  bmt  ealtifator,  grabber,  aad  eoarifier,  £8  lOe^ 
Jamee  Baakingbam,  NortbhiU. 

Plor  tbo  beet  aet  of  hanowe,  10a.,  W.  Breatoa,  Polbathie. 

For  the  beat  eat  of  eeed  hanowe,  Sa^  Philip  Blam^,  Traia, 
maaafactnrad  by  Howard, 

For  the  best  chain  harrow,  lOe.,  Jamea  Bueklogbaau 

For  tbo  beet  dod  ernaher  or  pulverieer,  £riOe.,PhiHp 
Blamey,  T^ro,  maanihctnred  by  Cambrid|e. 

For  the  beet  tonip  and  mangold  drill,  for  ridge  or  flat  da- 
poaMag  Buman  with  eeed,  £2,  W.  BreBten.  Polbathie. 

For  the  beet  geaanl  manan  distabntor,  £8  10e«  W.  Bren- 
tOB,  Polbathie. 

For  the  beet  boree*hoe  for  greea  erope,  ia  the  lidgoaad 
flat  adapted  to  work  heriaontally  along  the  tide  of  a  hill,  £1, 
John  Da? ey,  St  Gerauaa. 

Pot  the  beet  haymaking  nmehine,  £1  lOe.,  Jamee  Boeking- 
ham,  mannfactnrcd  by  Boby. 

For  the  best  boracnke  ibr  eoUeetiBg  hay  or  eora,  18e.,  Wn. 
Gerraae,  Tregony. 

For  the  beet  wuaowiag  maebiaa,  £1,  W.  Biealon. 

For  the  beat  ona^bone  cait  for  general  porposeib  lOe.,  Jamea 
Bockiogbam. 

rUBBa  OFFBBBD  BY  THB  800IBTT. 

For  the  beet  napiag  BMobiaab  £8,  diTided  betweea  Buck- 
iBgbem  and  Beet. 

For  the  beet  gnee-mowiag  BMchiBO,  £8,  divided  between 
Baekioffham,  Best,  and  Blamey,  for  their  Wood*s  maobbee. 

For  the  beet  ebaff-catter,  worked  by  horee ,  water,  or  eteao, 
£1,  W.  Beet,  manufaetnrad  by  RedcUflb. 

For  the  best  machine  for  gntiog  or  pulping  roots,  10e« 
Messta,  Hornsby. 

For  the  best  tornlp  catter,  10s.,  Meeers.  Homiby. 

For  the  beet  corn  and  pulse  bniieer,  £2 ;  aad  for  the  beat 
oUedm  eraeher,  10e«,  P.  Blamey,  Truro. 

For  the  beet  eolketion  of  ai^kultnral  implementa  aad  ma- 
ehiaea  maanfeetarad  ia  the  county,  £6,  W.  Brenton,  Polba- 
thie; second,  £3,  W.  Gerraae,  Tregony;  third,  #2,  Mr. 
Baekingham. 

For  tbe  beet  Bheep>feedingbnrdlo-rack,  lOe.,  W.  Brenton, 

Polbathie. 
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OXFORDSHIRE    AND    BANBURY    AGRICULTURAL    SOCIETY. 

MEETINO  AT  OXFORD. 


ThiB  meeting  wsa  held  on  Wednesday,  June  10,  a  very 
injudieions  fixture,  as  clashing  with  that  of  the  West  of 
England  Show  at  Exeter. — In  Class  1  the  entry  of  old 
bulla  was  a  very  middling  one,  Mr.  Langston,  M.P., 
taking  the  prize  with  "  Royal  Arch,"  an  animal  with  some 
good  points  about  him,  but  rather  deficient  in  quality, 
still  by  far  the  best  of  his  class ;  Mr.  Gaskell,  lecond 
prize,  with  a  very  useftil  farmers'  bull,  bred  by  Mr. 
Langston.  Class  2 :  Bull  under  two  years  old  was  a  very 
inferior  lot  indeed,  Mr.  6.  Game  taking  both  prizes ;  the 
animal  placed  first  was  of  very  bad  colour,  marked  so  as 
to  remind  one  of  a  Hereford  cross.  The  decision  of  the 
judges  was  much  questioned  in  this  class ;  but  we  do  not 
wonder  at  their  being  rather  puzzled,  among  such  a  lot  of 
moderate  ones,  as  to  which  to  award  the  prize  to.  Mr. 
Game  admits  himscdf,  that  the  best  animals  were  at 
the  Bath  and  West  of  Eng^nd  Show,  and  hence  those 
sent  here  were  only  seconds.  In  Class  8,  Mr.  Langston's 
cow,  "  Dandelion,"  white,  with  roan  calf  by  her  side,  was 
a  really  good  animal,  and  fit  to  go  into  any  show-yard  in 
England ;  she  deservedly  took  first  prize.  Class  4  con- 
tained two  very  inferior  beasts.  Class  5  produced  a  really 
good  heifer,  the  property  of  Mr.  Taylor,  of  Kingham,  to 
which  the  first  prize  was  given,  as  also  the  cup  as  the 
best  in  any  of  the  homed  cluses;  colour  roan,  quahty  very 
good,  a  fleshy  massive  heifer,  and,  but  for  a  very  slight 
deficiency  on  the  chine,  would  take  some  beating,  even  at 
the  Royal,  to  which  we  believe  she  goes,  when  all  the 
world  will  have  an  opportunity  of  judging  of  her  merits. 
Mr.  J.  Game's  second  prize  hofer  was  a  big  roomy  animal 
with  quality  hardly  up  to  the  mark.  Class  6,  a  very  mid- 
dling lot  indeed ;  tiuMO  shown  by  Mr.  Druee  were  entered 
1  year  6  months  instead  of  16  months,  and  were  thus 
thrown  out  of  competition,  but  could  have  carried  all  the 
honours,  as  they  wero  by  &r  the  best  of  the  class ;  those 
to  which  the  prizes  were  awarded  would  be  thought  by 
some  fiumers  not  good  enough  to  breed  from.  Cbss  7 : 
First  prize  to  a  very  big  good  cow  of  Mr.  Newton's,  of 
Camp&eld,  one  of  the  old  sort,  great  size,  fiur  quality, 
and  looked  like  milking ;  her  companions  not  worthy  of 
notice.    The  cattle  shown  wero  all  shorthorns. 

Thb  H0B8B8. — Class  0 :  The  prize  to  an  old  wom-out 
well-bred  maro  with  colt,  by,  we  believe,  a  cart  horse — 
the  Ozfbrdshin  notion  of  breeding  hunters,  a  queer  one 
certainly;]  they  evidently  do  not  set  much  value  upon  blood. 
Class  10:  First  prize  to  a  useful  Suffolk  mare  of  Mr. 
Brace's ;  the  one  shown  by  the  Earl  of  Macclesfield,  a 
good  maro,  but  she  did  not  come  in  time  for  the  judge's 
award,  or  would  have  been  placed ;  the  others  a  set  of 
brates.  Class  11 :  First  prize,  a  thick,  short,  and  com- 
pact horse  of  Mr.  Hutt's,  a  pretty  good  mover,  but  with 
a  rather  plain  head.  Second,  to  His  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough,  for  a  horse  whose  legs  wero  neither  big  nor 
yet  strong  enough  to  cany  his  immense  carcase,  and  he 
could  not  walk  a  yard,  a  great  fiiult  in  a  cart  horse. 

Shvep  (Oxfordshiro  Downs). — Class  12 :  All  the  best 
sheep  in  this  class  disqualified,  on  account  of  being  shorn 
before  the  time  (1st  April)  as  defined  by  the  rules  of  the 


society;  the  prizes  given  to  veiy  middling  sheep  indeed, 
and  we  could  not  help  noticing  that  scarcely  any  of  the 
breeders  appeared  to  know  what  an  "  Oxfordshiro  Down" 
ought  to  be.    Surely  three  things  aro  neoeaeaiy — lize,  a 
dark  fiue,  and  a  heavy  fleece.    If  some  of  them  shown  in 
this  class  wero  "  Oxfords,"  we  aro  afiraid  it  will  be  some 
time  beforo  the  owners  establish  as  a  breed  such  a  non- 
descript lot.    We  do  hope  the  society  wiU  against  another 
year  alter  this  rule,  as  it  keeps  out  those  men  who  are 
preparing  for  the  "  Royal,"  and  even  spoils  the  show  of 
sheep  pens.    Class  13 :  Again  the  best  withdrawn  from 
competition  by  the  stewards,  from  the  wool  being  too 
long.    Some  very  fidr  sheep  in  this  class.    Thst  shown 
by  Mr.  Bryan,  of  Southlei^,  to  which  the  first  prize  and 
cup  was  given,  was  a  good  sheep,  and  something  like  sn 
Oxford.    Not  much  can  be  said  of  the  rest.    Class  14 : 
A  pen  or  two  of  useful  ewes ;  first  prize  to  Mr.  Batten's 
short,  tiiick,  compact  sheep,  very  fat,  and  barely  wool 
enough  about  them  for  our  liking.    The  Duke  of  Msrl- 
borough's  second  prize  pen  wero  very  nice  quality,  bnt  with 
such  bad  necks  that  they  could  not  be  placed  any  higher. 
Class  15  :  The  Duke  of  Marlborough's  pen  of  sheep  dis- 
qualified, on  account  of  shearing  too  soon ;  some  grand 
good  sheep,  and  if  the  breeders  keep  up  to  this  standard, 
the  sort  ^rill  soon  become  moro  frunons  than  it  now  is. 
Prize  to  Mr.  Drace,  for  a  pen  of  useful  sheep,  "  bare 
shom"  a  few  days  befon  the  show.   Class  16 :  Plenty  more 
disqualification,  with  even  Mr.  T.  Beale  Brown  among 
the  number  1     It  appears  to  be  one  thing  to  preach,  bat 
quite  anotiier  to  practise.  After  what  Mr.  Brown  has  penned 
lately,  one  did  not  expect  to  find  him  transgressing.    We 
hope  he  wUl  take  a  lesson  from  this.     Both  prizes  to  Mr. 
W.  Cother,  for  two  very  protty  sheep,  but  not  near  big 
enough  for  our  taste,  as,  if  you  do  not  get  size  in  a  Cots- 
wold,  what  else  can  you  expect?  for  it  is  nothing  bnt  their 
size  that  has  brought  them  into  such  repute  for  crossing 
our  smaller  breeds.    The  rest  of  the  sheep  comprised  one 
of  the  late  Jonas  Webb's  and  some  "  Sluropshires,"  thst 
look  as  if  they  wero  mixed  with  the  Oxford  bnt  without 
the  good  qualities  of  either. 

Pigs. — ^A  veiy  middling  lot,  that  dc^not  call  for  any 
remarks. 

The  judges  of  stock  wero  Mr.  J.  Coleiiiaa,  of 
Woburn ;  Mr.  E.  Little,  of  Lanhill,  Wats ;  and  Mr.  W. 
Shaw,  of  Fsr  Coton,  Northampton. 

The  duiner  was,  as  usual,  a  tame  afGtur.  Mr.  Henley, 
M.P.,  presided,  with  Col.  North,  M.P.,  Col.  Fane,  M.P., 
Sir  Hy.  Dashwood,  and  Mr.  W.  J.  Sheldon  supporting 
him,  together  with  70  or  80  fiumen.  No  Oxford 
men  thero,  save  one  worthy  alderman,  who  was  very 
amusing.  Considering  the  University  draws  most  of 
its  income  from  landed  property,  some  of  its  members 
might  have  paid  the  fiumers  the  compliment  of  meeting 
them ;  but  thero  was  not  even  one  of  the  cloth  to  say 
grace.  The  chairman  was  very  doleful  about  the  pros- 
pects of  the  society,  and  hinted  at  its  being  given  up ; 
but  the  &rmen  will  hardly  agree  with  him.  Still  they 
must  be  up  and  doing  beforo  another  year,  or  the  county 
of  Oxford  will  sink  even  lower  than  it  now  is  in  the  scale 
of  agricultnro. 
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THE     ROYAL     AGRICULTURAL    SOCIETY     OF    ENGLAND. 


Mo3rrHJ.T  Council  :  Wednesday,  June  3.— Present, 
Viaeoimt  ETenley,  President,  in  the  Chair ;  the  Duke  of 
Mariboroogli,  Lord  FeTersham,  Lord  Leigh,  Lord  Port- 
nan,  Lord  Tredegar,  Lord  Walsingfaam,  Hon.  W.  Caven- 
dah,  M.P  ;  Major-General  Hon.  A.  N.  Hood ;  Sir  E. 
Kerrison,  Bart.,  M.P. ;  Sir  A.  Macdonald,  Bart. ;  Mr. 
Amos,  Mr.  Raymond  Barker,  Mr.  Barthropp,  Mr.  Bram- 
sloB,  M.P. ;  Mr.  Bowly,  Mr.  Dent,  M.P. ;  Mr.  Druce, 
Mr.  Exall,  Mr.  Bnmdreth  Gibbs,  Mr.  Fiaher  Hobbs,  Mr. 
Holland,  M.P. ;  Mr.  Wren  Hoskjns,  Mr.  Humberaton, 
H.P. ;  Mr.  Jonas,  Mr.  Lawea,  Mr.  Lawrence,  Mr.  Mil- 
vard,  Mr.  Pain,  Mr.  Bandell,  Mr.  Shnttleworth,  Colonel 
Towneley,  Mr.  Wallia,  Mr.  Barch  Western,  Professor 
Wilson,  Mr.  Frere,  and  Dr.  Voelcker. 

Hie  fbUowing  New  Members  were  elected : — 


Abcll,  Jaaies,  lieopard  Grange,  Woreestar. 

AttcB,  Newlaa.].  Tae  Yache.  Chalfont  St  Giles,  Bneks. 

BaialMidKe,  Robot  8^  Woodhom  Graags,  Morpeth,  Norkh- 

■mbcrland. 
Baker,  Ckarlca  Neweombe,  Half-mooo  Pasaagv,  London,  B.C. 
Baker.  ScbqcI  Caiailcid.  Beanfort-street,  Kiog'a  Rd.,  Chclaea. 
Barter,  WdUam,  Bias  HtU,  Grimlaj,  Worcetterthirc. 
Bcacb,  Jobn  Allen,  The  Hill,  SUnnton  Svaa,  Worerstershirs. 
BcaekclL  Joka,  Rawdiffe.  Selby,  Yorkshire. 
Bcatey,  John  Ifidward,  Blozwieb.  Walsall,  Suiffordibire. 
B«mtltf,  Williaaa  Handj,  Bantome  Place,  Woreeitcr. 
Berkeley,  Robert,  Bpetehley  Park,  Woieeatershire. 
Bomf^A,  Heaaing  James,  Daaoingtoo,  Alecatcr,  War»ieksh. 
Boaacr,  W.  Griffiths,  Holme  Lacy,  Hereford. 
BradbniB*  William,  Hilton*  WolTerhampton. 
CaUvell,  Bonliam,  Leominster. 
Ch^k«  Thomas,  Barbonme,  Woreeitcnhire. 
ChcBtcrfield,  The  Conateaa  of,  Bretby  Park,  Bortoo-on-Trent. 
Clark«  WiUiam,  HepseoU  Hsil,  Morpeth,  Northnmheriand. 
Clcaaby,  John  H.,  High  Heworth,  Gateshead. 
Cobb^  Thoasaa,  Radnor  CUff  Villa,  Saadgate,  Kent. 

CoUicr,  W.  F.,  Woodtown,  Tat iatock,  Devon. 

C^ttiaa,  Bamdliaa,  Hanston,  Izworth,  Suffolk. 

Carka.  Sdward,  The  College  Green,  Woreester. 

CoaexcU,  Sir  Henzy  George,  Gamons,  Hereford. 

Crawshay,  Sdvard,  Othorpe  Honie,  Market  Harboro\ 

Croatky,  Btr  yraaeis,Bt.,M.P..Somerleyton,Loweitoft,  Suffolk. 

Costiac,  Robert  Ccot%  Ridlingtoo,  Uppiagham. 

Dobiaaon,  Francis,  Wilderwick  Hoaie,  Bast  Grinutead. 

Diaaaoad,  James,  Beer  Fenis,  Tsfistock. 

D;  SOS.  Joha,  24,  Doek  Street,  Leeds. 

Fair,  Jacob  Wilaoa,  Lymm,  Warrington. 

Fries,  Cooat  Augaat,  Moraiia,  Praiis,  Brflm,  Aostria. 

Gaudy,  Rev.  JasMS  H.,  Castle  Baton,  Fairford,  Wilts. 

Gmrdaer,  Richard  W.,  Psrsoasgr,  Omber«lcy,  Droitwicb, 

GilatTSp,  George,  Wiathorpe  Honie,  Newark-on-Trent. 

GoMtagham,  H.  G.,  Nealand  Coort,  MalTcm. 

Hardoo,  Kdwin,  Bdgeley,  Scockport. 

Hales,  Clark.  Manor  House,  Bassingboume,  Boyston,  Cam- 
biidgesliire. 

Harris,  Joha  Sattoo.  Kcywoith,  Notts. 

Helps,  Arthar,  Vernon  Hill,  Bishop's  Waltham,  Hanta. 

Hcihsst,  Bdmoad,  Powick,  Worceitershire. 

Hcygate,  Robert  H.  J.,  Docklow,  Leominster. 

Hcygatr,  Csptain  £.  N.,  BoeUand,  Leominster. 

Ho^an,  Richard,  Crofton  Mills,  BIyth,  Northumberland. 

Howard,  R.  O.  F,  Temple  Brucr,  Lineohi. 

Hart,  Albert  F.,  Alderwasley,  Belper,  Derbyshire. 

Haatcr,  Samacl  8  ,  Old  Conrt,  AbergaTcnny. 
Johasea,  Jsmcs,  Rsst  Harptree,  BristoL 
JfihastoB,  Aka.  R.,  The  Grots,  Toxford,  Snflblk. 
Kmg,  Riehsrd  H.,  Wooperton,  Alnwick. 
Lra,  Jaha  Wheelay,  Stsafield  House,  Worcester. 
La  Gfsad,  Emile,  Woodhora,  Morpeth.    . 
Uacj,  Charha,  Laaaar,  Eaal  Peckham,  Kent. 


Levi*,  VicbatJ  E*^.,  WctUr,   Monk    Haptoo,  Bridgnoilh, 

Salop. 
Liudsiy,  Hubert  L.,  Lockings,  Wsntsge,  Berks. 
Macktader,  Herbert,  Mere  U«ll,  Lincoln. 
Maddock,  Henry,  Scsland,  Chester. 
Mannsfeld,  Count  Do^riseh,  Prs?,  Austris. 
Meir,  Heury,  Greeu  Gatei.TniistsIl,  Staffordshire. 
Mdca,  Charles  Wm  ,  Burton  Hall,  Malmsbury,  Willi. 
Moualey,  Geo^  Hozton  Hall,  CheaUr. 
Mulliaer,  Job,  Royton  Farm,  Wrciham,  Denbigh. 
Ncveit,  Wm.,  Yorion  Villa,  Haimer  Hill,  S*lop. 
Ne?ill,  Tbos.  Moutford,  Shrewsbury,  Salop. 
Ogles,  Cbarlsf,  Rswcliffe  Bridge,  Sclby. 
Pattiion,  Thomas,  Newcastlc-up  n-Tjne. 
Pearce,  George,  Walcot,  Pershore,  Worce»tershire. 
Perkiai,  Joseph,  jun.,  Laughton,  Sheddingwortb,  Rugby. 
Phillimore,  Edward,  Cheltenham. 
Phippa,  Thomas,  BricUebampioo,  Pershore. 
Poais-Lybbe.  Philip  Lybbe,  M.P.,  Hardaick,  Reading. 
Riehsrdtoo,  Riehsrd,  Hslewood,  Prescot,  L%bGSihire. 
Riddell,  John,  Bewick  Folly,  Alnwick. 
Rii,  Nathaniel,  jun.,  London  Colney,  St.  Albsn's. 
Sample,  Thomas,  Batbal  Castle,  Morpeth. 
Scott,  Wm.  C,  Thorpe,  Chertsey ,  Surrey. 
Sesmsn,  Joseph,  Woreester. 
Shipwsy,  Wm.,  Hanley  Castle,  Upton-ou-Sefcrr. 
Sheiiff,  Alex.,  Clunes,  Woresstsr. 
Shield,  John,  Jan.,  66,  Grey  Street,  Mewcsstle-onTyne. 
Smith,  John,  Althrcy,  Wrexbsm. 
Smith,  Thomas,  Little  Mollington,  Cheater. 
Stsllard,  John,  Woroeater. 
Steward.  Wm.  Lambton,  Fence  Hooset,  Durham. 
Swsn,  Wm.  Wslkcr.  Newcsstle<oi.-Tyne. 
Talbot,  Wm.,  jun..  Lane  House,  Burton,  Westmorelsnd. 
Tsytor,  John,  Bajhmahal,  Bengal. 
Thompeoo,  Francis,  Burton  on-Trcnt. 
Tonics,  Alfred,  Rouse  Leach,  Evesham. 
Toaadrow,  H.  T.,  Redmarlsy,  Dabitot,  Newent. 
Travers,  Robt.  F.,  Great  Carlton,  Louth. 
Upflll,  Thoa.  B.,  Sheepoote  Street  Works,  Birminghsm. 
WaddingtoB,  J.,  Lsngrish,  Pctersfield,  Bonthamptoa. 
Webb,  William,  Woreeater. 

Webb,  WUIian,  Chamieal  Manure  Works,  Woroester. 
WilUsims,  Edwin,  Lsasstoae  Fsrm,  Boat. 
Williams,  Henry  Edward,  Msaor  Houae,  Bnuumtoa,  Eagbjr. 
Wittenoom,  Charles,  Psrtb,  Western  AusUaUa. 
Wood,  Jossph,  Lsasdowaa  Vdla,  Woreester. 
Wood,  Welter  A.,  77,  Upper  Thamea  Street,  B.C. 
Woodbouae,  Edward,  Woreeater. 
Woreeater,  The  Bishop  of,  Hsrtlebory,  Kiddaraiinster. 

Finances.— The  Hon.  Migor-Gencral  Hood  presented 
the  report,  firom  which  it  appeared  that  the  Secretary'B 
receipts  during  the  past  month  had  been  examined  and 
found  correct.  The  balance  in  the  hands  of  the  bankers 
on  the  Slst  of  May  was  £2,297. 

Journal. — Mr.  Thompson,  M.P.,  reported  that  the 
Committee  recommended  that  on  Wednesday  the  24th 
inst.,  the  subject  for  a  lecture  and  discussion  be  as  follows, 
Tiz. :  "  On  the  Application  of  different  kinds  of  Manure 
to  Grass  Land,"  by  Professor  Voelcker. 

On  Wednesday,  the  10th  inst.,  Mr.  Coleman  will  read 
a  Paper  "  On  Breeding  and  Feeding  Sheep,  with  a  view 
to  increasing  the  Sheep  Stock  per  acre."  The  committee 
begged  leave  to  defer  reporting  fiirther  respecting  the 
preparation  of  an  Index  for  the  25  Vols,  of  the  Journal 
until  next  month. 

Chivical. — It  is  proposed  by  the  committee  that  the 
lecture  by  Dr.  Voelcker  on  "  The  Comparative  Effect  of 
different  Manures  upon  Grass  Lands,"  which  was 
originslly  fixed  for  Wednesday,  May  20th  (Derby  Day), 
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Bliall  be  given  on  Wednesday,  the  24th  of  this  month. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Lawes  has  kindly  pro- 
mised to  place  the  general  results  of  his  vsdaable 
experiments  on  this  subject  at  the  aid  of  the  lecturer. 
The  attention  of  the  Committee  was  drawn  to  the 
case  of  pastures  infested  by  weeds  injurious  to  young 
stock ;  a  correspondence  having  recently  taken  place  on 
the  part  of  Dr.  Voelcker  with  Mr.  Howard,  of  North- 
leach,  respecting  a  field  (situated  in  that  locality),  on 
which  lambs  never  thrive,  suffering  injory  to  such  extent 
as  to  cause  death  if  they  are  not  removed  in  time.  It  was 
found  on  examination  that  a  plant  grows  on  this  field  not 
met  with  elsewhere  in  the  district ;  specimens  were  for- 
warded and  identified  as  Wild  Pai^ey  {Petroselinum 
tegetum).  Whilst  upon  this  snbject  Professor  Voelcker 
referred  to  a  correspondence  with  Mr.  Meynell  Ingram,  on 
the  subject  of  the  supposed  deleterious  effect  of  water 
supplied  to  his  kennels  in  preventing  the  breeding  capacity 
of  the  hounds  through  wasting  ^n  the  nature  of  iaies 
ietticolorum).  Professor  Voelcker  had  submitted  the 
water  to  a  careful  analysis,  and  discovered  it  to  contain  a 
large  proportion  of  organic  matter  (4*75  grs.) .  Supposing 
this  to  be  the  result  of  decomposed  animal  substances,  the 
iigurious  effect  of  it  appeared  to  the  Fnofesscv  to  be 
partially  accounted  for.  There  was  nothing  in  the  inor- 
ganic constituents  at  all  likely  to  cause  injury.  It  was 
unanimously  resolved  thai  Professor  Voelcker  s  attention 
should  be  directed  to  the  determination  of  the  practical 
value  of  salt  as  a  fertilizer.  Snch  very  opposite  opinions 
being  in  existence  amongst  the  highest  authorities  on  this 
subject,  it  is  thought  well  worthy  of  careful  and  continued 
field  etperiments.  The  present  Laboratory  subjects  are-^ 
1st,  the  solubility  of  phosphatic  matter,  ana  2nd,  the 
means  of  rendering  guano  more  effective,  both  by  com- 
position and  mode  of  application.  The  next  Journal  will 
contain  a  paper  by  the  Professor  on  Milk. 

Vetebinary. — 

RePOST  of  the  GOVBEKOM  07  the  ROTIL  VEfEtlKAET 

College  to  the  CotmclL  09  Tifs  Rotal  AoEiouir 

TUEAL  SOClftTt,  tot,  TBI  YEAR  18024« 

The  GoverEOfn  of  the  Rejal'  Vitsriaafy  Colkfa  bavt  Vtm 
satisfactiM  of  ffiMtting  tMt  Aninial  Rs^i  t»  the  GoomU 
of  the  Royal  Agrieoltural  Society,  aod  te  so  deiag  fbty  deslte, 
in  the  flrsk  ^ioe.to  eipnss  their  gtfalifisadon  at  the  inoMaisd 
interest  which,  duriag  the  past  year,  the  listsbers  of  fhe 
Sodity  biff  tikeo  is  tlM  alManos  eiistiiii  belvasn  the  two 
Institations.  *thM  eommmEleitions  teosivid  from  vaiiou 
parts  of  the  eoiUitty  sMkiof  adfies  with  record  to  the 
aatore  and  eMsoi  of  diMssa  aioooff  estil«  and  neap,  with  a 
view  either  to  prevention  or  Mrs,  hafe  oeosiiitably  oossded 
those  of  iBfMr  ycifii  and  baiog  steadily  oa  tbo  ineraMt, 
iOM  food  proof  that  the  adtanti^posMised  by  the  College 
jb  dissessloatiog  soood  pathological  priaciplassre  duly  appia- 
eUted  by  tho  owners  of  stock. 

The  Gctctooft  arc  AiUy  ocrsoadcd  that  this  improved  state 
of  things  is  doe  to  no  other  cante ;  as  the  comoranieatioos 
chiefly  ictor  to  ordinsry,  B6t  to  ettraoMiilsfy  and  ooosnal 
cases  ol  disease.  Thcy  iM,  mdfMrcr,  asitired  thst  difesse 
Upon  th*  iTbdlt  bMl  hot  bcni  flioM  pttnJMt  thifllftfoniMr 

ytSM. 

Miliy  csMM  of  fpMk  ptacticll  tetCNH  to  the  ftgrienttoilst 
have  also  been  received  Irosi  prodiciflg  Vetcflaary  BarttCoos, 
mk  ibico  hafhil  bMn  tot  ^blishcd  io  tho  pages  of  the 
^'YctoriOoriao/'  iid  oflco  with  comoMntc  bv  the  piofescors, 
hftfc  lobee^ocntly  been  re^prodoocd  in  the  poblie  pspen,  par- 
Heolcflf  in  those  which  eutolste  amCoi  the  fannug  eommn- 
nity.  Bf  this  mcaos  vahiabic  inforBaUon  hsa  bcin  brought 
directly  home  to  the  members  Of  the  CJodety  tnd  othen  who 
ore  intcrtsted  in  the  weU-being  of  the  stock  of  thi  fttM. 

tiM  malady  ibof  o  til  othen  which  has  ctdtod  pohHc  atten- 
tiMdiiriig ih«  1MH yetr has doobtliM bm  the mt\VfjniA 

IB  Eh  cMMsivo  lMcpi#fceaioB  oltinit  M  in  tttsMo  ccootyi 
covM  Ml  fii  to  mm  the  deceit  wxisty,  cipceiitly  when  it 


is  rememborcd  Uat  en  the  fofmer  appeariBcs  of  this  jBmmi 
in  England  it  spread  over  the  whole  eastern  dirision  of  thi 
kingdom,  and  destroyed  many  tbonssnds  of  sheep.  On  thit 
oeession  also  its  devutating  effects  were  centinoed  for  s 
period  of  nearly  tbrse  years,  notwithstanding  all  ths  efforti 
which  were  nuide  to  ancst  ito  progress,  amoogwhidi  wsi  ths 
passing  of  a  special  Act  of  Parliament,  "iRie  Sheep  tsd 
Cattle  Contagions  Act."  The  introdnettion  of  this  diitiu 
from  the  contiBcot  vie  at  that  tioM  desrly  piofed}  sad 
iltboogh  iUootbfoik  on  the  h«s  oeeisico  hssnet  bsnn 
sotislbctcfily  tnsed  to  a  ccatiflootal  origio,  thevs  isshyao 
ieaaeatobeliof«totheeoBtiwy«ci  theft  it  hashsdsi|sa' 
tanosoa  orifio  in  this  coontiy. 

Ths  Pioinsor  d  Cattle  Pathcbgy  wu  osrly  oo  ths  spet,  ssd 
gave  bis  oarenittaog  atteotioo  for  so  alssost  nabroksi  period 
of  three  sscotbs  to  the  nseans  best  calcalated  to  sttsmisala 
the  disease.  Tbeee  efforts,  aidsd  by  the  eo^psiatisa  sf  ysor 
Society  and  of  the  Govcmmoat,  and  sapportcd  by  the  s|ri- 
ealtttrlsti  themsel? ei,  mved  emiaently  soeessifalb  so  meh 
io  indeed,  that  alter  a  ww  saooths  oot  a  siogle  cam  of  ihsII 
pot  eilstii^  CMO  aaoDff  theec  rimop  leseitod  fer  stiidiic 
poffpcioi.  A  eerfes  of  eipcrimeoto  early  dfareeted  by  tke 
Government,  are  beinii  carried  oot  with  a  view  of  oiceiliiBiBy 
the  best  means  of  protecting  sheep  ai^ainst  aa  sttsek  of  this 
fatal  and  loathsome  malady.  The  sohiCioDCftMsiBpertut 
question  has  been  confided  to  Mr.  Marsoo,  Sergscn  te  tie 
Small  PoK  Hospital,  and  to  Profirsser  Shnoads.  Tiis  6o- 
vomersof  the  Royal  Veterinary  College  hcfo  frsdy  kot  ill 
the  assistance  in  their  power  to  the  Commission,  for  this 
pnrpeee  thi^  have  kept  les  several  months  a  nnmber  of  ihssp 
at  tho  College,  wMeh  have  io  torn  bson  bnoghteodertbi 
disease  by  iooeolatien,  in  etder  to  fonsishlhcosesssmy  lapfiy 
ef  ssioU  psK  lymph  for  tho  aperimeots. 

The  sdvantaff CO  pesscmed  1^  the  CeUege  laftrasry  ftr  mA 
a  pnrpeee  will  bo  appiieot  to  every  one,  oartieolarly  when  it 
is  remembeied  that  these  Sheep  hoso  hsoo  kept  psrtellr 
isolated  from  all  othcfa,  withoot  tho  Imwl  rish  bdog  iaenisd 
of  the  spread  of  this  highly  cootegiooo  aad  fatal  ssshidr* 

Besidee  the  smalt  pos  of  sheep  many  ffoekmasten  fn  thi 
northern  and  western  divisions  of  the  comitry  io  psrticelsi 
hare  sustained  rather  serious  losses  from  the  prerslcDoe  cA  rot, 
arising  from  the  excesslfc  rtinfaU  to  the  enly  part  of  the 
summer  of  Isit  year.  The  Governors  would  thvefon  edi  tW 
aCteotion  of  s^eulturisCs  to  the  system  of  prerettttsir  tbd 
destmetif  e  diieaie  which  has  been  advoetted  by  the  ProferMi 
of  Cattle  Pitholory  Ifl  an  elaborate  paper,  whidibmbesn 
published  in  the  Society's  Joomsf ,  eeatsfaiiflf  reeomsicnils- 
tions  both  seientifie  and  practical,  tliese  loise^  sdded  tc 
those  which  took  plaee  la  186^91  from  the  saom  disesie 
have  tended  to  diminish  the  Mppfy  of  sheep  to  a  very  leriosi 
eitent,  aod  it  is  therefore  a  subject  of  thaakfohiCM  that  tb< 
present  Ismbing  season  has  hitherto  proved  mors  than  ttinslli 
prolific.  Ths  wetthet  for  the  last  few  weeks  has  bssa  il 
that  conid  be  desired,  and  the  losses  eoaseqaeatly  of  ewe 
and  lambs  have  been  much  leu  than  in  ordinary  setsoni 
In  some  few  exceptkmal  eases,  where  a  spcdal  canie  h«  bso 
in  opemtioD,  as  for  exsmple,  the  supplying  the  ewei  thfsoffs 
out  the  winter  with  too  great  a  qoanu^  of  notopped  tarofm 
in  coascqnenee  of  a  superabundant  snpply  of  food  ef  tii 
kind,  the  withholding  of  all  com,  cake,  or  hay,  nwi: 
ewes  hsve  been  affeded  with  venoos  congeetien  la  som 
psrtor  other  of  their  organisms,  and  pirtieolarty  st  ths  tim 
of  parturition,  which  has  quiekly  terminated  In  death.  To 
great  care  in  regulating  the  amount  of  green  vegetable  msttei 
espeeislly  in  the  form  of  turnip  sprovts,  given  to  laum 
ewei,  so  as  to  maiatain  aheaKhv  state  of  their  systems,  eaoss 
be  obsenred,  and  attention  of  this  kkid  is  partfeotarfy  nsede 
daring  an  esriy  and  warm  spring  as  in  the  present  yen 
Where  this  preeeotion  has  been  taken  alt  has  gone  ofl  sitii 
fsetorUy ;  where  neglected,  serious  losses  hive  oeenrred.  Is 
few  instances  also,  but  frtfm  caases  not  so  apparent,  a  Itrf 
proportion  of  lamos  hsve  been  fonnd  to  bo  affected  wit 
paralyris  st  ths  time  of  their  blrtb.  The  Professor  his  do4< 
investigation  a  ease  of  this  kind  which  ooeorred  In  the  coaet 
of  Sussex,  and  in  which  the  deaths  have  reached  i  hi( 
per  centsge.  The  flock  is  a  very  valosble  one,  ind  sppifenU 
hss  been  well  msusged,  cirenmstanees  which  render  the  i* 
vestigation  the  more  diflleult.  It  is  believed,  howeTer«  tbs 
snffluent  light  will  be  thrown  On  the  caoses  to  doeidsCs  iV 
•doptim  of  mMBs,  which  will  offectaitly  preveat  i  vtam 
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imi^tnknm  aott  uip«lait  u  no  ennliTo 
fomihkf  fnw  of  oay  ovtil.  Tho  ofthir  tkki 
waUj  inm  whiek  ihoep  havo  wffMod»  doriog  tho  you; 
bM  a  i&efeiM  of  tho  lui&  piodnood  bjr  «oras»  flh 
ffilNi  tkt  bvMKhial  tabiL  Thii  pomitia  diMoaO*  m  oo« 
lith  ctlMii  of  Uo  MiM  dMi.  hoi  ofidooUj  boM  on  tho 
fotkolostfowmn.  Tho  ooon  of  thii  ii  oot  voU 
COB  it  ho,  ontpt  by  o  potkot  ond  loo|;-ooa- 
into  tho  aatonl  hiitoiy  of  ooeh  iodividool 
jmrnaHa,  iBfoitagotioBo  of  thii  kind  ha?o  loof  oeeapiod  tbo 
mmHsm  of  profewori  of  eottlo  potholo|ry,  mm»  of  which  htfo 
fkwdj  btea  modo  paUic,  to  for  iottanoo  tbo  nitaral  hiotory 
tf  tht  Hforioko,  tho  euno  of  tho  rot  io  theep.  In  tho  pnl- 
MM  diNuo  ollodod  to,  loiobt  ood  yooof  tbocp  art  thoehicf 
ikOM,  aad  tbo  gooenl  oymptons  whieh  tbo  ooinoli  oihiblt, 
■t  n  ilflMtt  ooDtiamHu  ooagb,  whieh  it  ioerooMd  by  exortioD, 
1  hftidioat  oppotitc*  ond  i  foUiog  o vtj  in  eonditioo.  In  most 
iaitiMn  thoa  •frnptnau  nro  meoaodad  by  diuibaa,  whieh 
kii  qveUy  eoniod  off  tho  potioot  Iho  eoeeoM  of  treotmont 
naioly  dipindi  oo  an  oorly  ottontton  to  tho  eiao ;  if  tbie  bo 
•Kkrted,  tbo  iom»dioa»  othorwieo  aett  offbetotl,  will  bo  of 
Wt  Kttie  wrfieo.  The  inbolitioo  of  •  medicated  air,  eneh  aa 
tht  pcodeead  by  tho  mittglinic  of  dilnted  eblorine  caa  with  tho 
ilOMpkert  of  a  ahod  ioto  which  the  aoimala  are  driTao  or  tho 
teniae  of  lolphar  with  tar,  often  proTea  very  cfieaeioai, 
■pcdallj  if  eoBJoiawd  with  a  few  doeea  of  turpentine  and 
iaiwed  eQ,  in  qnnotittea  of  half  a  draebm  of  the  former 
to  tea  of  the  Utter,  civen  daily  for  tiiree  or  fonr  daya  hi 
■onnoa.  Chalybeate  tonlea,  aneh  ai  the  tulphate  of  iron, 
n  kifcbly  benefleial,  and  ao  alio  if  a  moderate  qoaotity  of 
Hit.  vhan  mixed  with  the  aniaal'a  cake  or  com  diet — 
I  variety  of  foad  ia  imperatirely  needed  in  all  theae 
emi.  Ne  new  episootic  baa  ahown  tttalf  amonf(  the  cattle ; 
kit  bath  tbo  lanffdtaetao,  pleoro-pnenmooia,  and  the  month 
»4  foot  dtaeaae,  Kcsena  epiiootiea,  hafo  been  aa  rife  uio 
fcrorr  jeara.  The  oontagiooa  natora  of  tbote  affeetiona  ia 
koac  aere  generally  admitted,  and  to  the  extent  that  thii 
o?iii»a  galna  ground,  and  care  ii  taken  to  prerent  diteased 
lairii  eomio^  in  eontict  with  the  healthy,  will  be  the 
Bnitation  of  theae  dioeaaea.  The  GoTemora  have  ao  often 
ip^n  of  the  meann  beat  ealcnlatad  to  prevent  the  extenaion 
•f  pl«iin>poemn<>nia  in  partienlar,  or  ita  ooearroDce  on  a  farm, 
^t  they  deem  it  nnncceasary  to  add  to  thia  report  on  this 
KbJMt.  Bnfflco  to  aay  that  where  the  prophylaetiea,  whieh 
tbty  have  in  former  reporta  recommended,  hare  been  rigor- 
catlj  eoforced,*tho  diicaie  baa  bean  cut  abort  in  its  prograai, 
lai  the  litea  eooaeqnontly  of  many  animtia  hare  been  aaved. 
T^  Mae  fatality  which  belonga  to  pleuro-pnenmonia  in 
Bashsd  attenda  it  in  all  other  coontriea,  and,  u  aueh  ia  the 
me,  the  GoTemmeiita  of  moat  of  the  contiaeotal  atatea  hare 
loaf  liflce  made  tho  diaoua  the  aabject  of  apeeial  lofialatire 
A«et«entt— an  example  which  poihapa  it  would  bo  right  for 
utofoflow. 

With  rasard  to  tho  odocatioBal  departmenta  of  tho  GoHof  o, 
tsvbicb  tho  GoTonora  attach  the  greataat  importance  aa 
boag  the  BMMO  by  whieh  the  conntry  will  ultimately  bo  fnr- 
ihM  with  a  Bamhor  of  acientific  practitionora  equal  to  tho 
R^iircaMota  of  evory  diatriet,  they  have  to  report  that  tbo 
betaim  and  dioieal  ioatmetiona  bare  been  duly  oontinned, 
■d4  that  tho  nnmber  of  pnpila  in  attondanoo  haa  boon  u  nn- 
■traoa  u  in  any  former  year. 

Sax  tbo  last  report  the  nnmbor  of  popila  haTiog  paaaed 
^  pr?li<nioary  examination  inttitoted  by  the  QoTeroora,  anb- 
■"iwitly  ohtaiaod  the  diploma  of  the  Royal  Colleifo  of 
VetHiBBry  Snrgoona,  amonnta  to  40.  The  ontranee  alao 
duiaf  the  year  of  popila  haa  been  a  fnll  areraffe.  The  ayi- 
^  ef  edoeatioo  haa  differed  in  no  oiaentlal  particular  from 
tkat  vhidi  baa  proved  ao  eilaetivo  heretofore.  Fonr  lecturea  a 
vtfk  have  been  delivered  on  the  nature,  caaaoa,  and  treatment 
'Tpveiaotive  and  curative— of  the  diaoaaea  of  cattle,  ihecp,  and 
Pn^orinff  tbo  aoaaional  year  of  aeveo  montht,  and  clinical  in- 
^aeticna  have  been  daily  given  whenever  bovine  or  other 
|*«ah  of  the  farm  have  been  forwarded  to  the  College  Io« 
^>>ry.  Many  morbid  epedmeoa,  in  additioo  to  thoae  aent  by 
^aambera  of  the  Society,  have  alao  been  procured  for  the 
■caimitratlon  of  tbo  varione  forma  of  diaeaae,  bo  that  the 
f^*It  have  been  eontinnally  tnatmeted  either  theontlcally  or 
locUeiny  la  thia  bruch  ot  their  profeaaion. 

V^mbb  aaaiataBee  haa  likewiae  been  given  by  all  the  pro- 
^OMra  to  tho  adftneemont  of  tho  adeneo  of  Cattle  Pathology, 


in  tho  doUv«7  of  tho  Icetuoi,  prtetical  demonatittiona,  dii 
aectbaa  and  oUnical  obaorvationa,  and  alao  by  the  incnlcation 
of  a  knowledge  of  chomiatiy— organic  and  iaorgaaio— matorii 
medica,  and  toxicology. 

Before  oondnding  tUa  report  tho  Govemon  wonid  call  at- 
iantion  to  tho  eompletion  and  pabUcatlon  of  a  new  regietor  of 
the  qualified  membera  of  tho  profeaaion.  by  whieh  agricnltn- 
riata  will  bo  enabled  at  oaee  to  aaeoitain  whether  thoee  who 
call  tbomielvoa  veterinary  anrreona  in  their  reapeetlve  noigh« 
bonrbooda  are  hi  reality  ackntifloally  ednoated  praetitiooorf. 
Many  peraoaa  whooan  lay  no  legal  daim  to  the  title  atill  continoo 
thua  to  doaignate  themaelvea.  Toia  ia  a  aubpect  of  aome  im- 
portance to  tbo  agrienltoral  community,  ai  it  appeara  from  a 
atttiatical  return,  which  haa  Jaet  beeo  obuined  by  the  Royal 
College  of  Teterinary  8nrgcona,tbat  while  there  are  914  mom* 
here  of  tho  Collage  aettled  ia  practice  within  the  United  Kioip- 
dom,  there  are  no  leaa  than  1,844  individnala  who  aaanme  tho 
name  of  veterinary  anrgoon,  beaidea  1.189  farriera.  Thua  it 
ia  seen,  that  much  atill  remaina  to  be  done  by  the  united 
efforU  of  tho  Roval  Agricnitaral  Soeiety  and  the  Royal  Veter- 
inary College.  The  Govemora  tmat  that  they  have  addoeod 
anflfleient  evidonoe  hi  thie  report  of  their  determination  to 
folll  tho  oonditi'>na  of  their  aUiaooe  with  the  Royal  8oei*ty  ia 
fnll  integrity.  Thay  eon  eider  the  intereata  of  the  agricultural 
community  to  be  moat  identiSed  with  their  own ;  they  requtro 
only  the  cordial  co-operation  of  agrienlturiata  in  their  efforto 
to  improve  the  veterinary  art  in  ita  applioatioa  to  otttle, 
aheep,  ond  piga.  No  moaaa,  which  are  at  their  diepoM^,  have 
been  aparod  to  aoaompliab  thie  improvement.  They  have  oa- 
podally  BOUKht  to  give  practical  offeet  to  the  proviaiona  of  tho 
Soeiorf'a  oharUr  by  engrafting  aound  prineiplea  of  medical 
adeneo  npoa  tbo  minda  of  tbdr  puoila,  the  futare  membero  of 
tho  profoedoa.  C,  N.  NawDnGATB,  Chdrmaa. 

Mr.  Raymond  Barker  having  presented  the  report  from 
tho  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Sorgeona,  moved  that  tho 
usual  grant  of  £200  to  the  College  bo  continued  for  tho 
cnrrent  year.  The  motion  having  been  aeconded  by  tho 
Hon.  M^or-Gcnend  Hood,  was  agreed  to. 

Genekjll  WoacESTEE. — ^Lord  Portman  reported  that 
the  Contractor  waa  making  aatisfactory  progress  in  the 
works  of  the  Show-yard  at  Worcester.  His  Lordship 
having  moved  that  a  anm  not  exceeding  £30  be  allowed 
for  enclosing  additional  apace  if  found  requisite  by  tho 
Honorary  Director,  and  that  a  sum  not  exceeding  £100 
be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Mr.  Pain  for  advertisements 
and  placards,  the  same  were  agreed  to.  The  trials  of 
Steam  Cultivators  will  take  place  on  the  same  days  as  tho 
other  trials,  viz.,  July  15,  16,  17,  and  18. 

On  Jnly  81  and  22,  those  implements  will  be  eihibited 
to  the  public  in  motion  on  land  in  the  vicinity  of  tho 
Show  Yard. 

The  Secretary  was  directed  to  send  a  notice  to  each 
exhibitor  of  steam-engines  not  to  use  any  coal  except 
smokeless,  or  coke. 

Lord  Portman,  in  bringing  forward  his  motion  that  the 
quadrennial  arrangement  for  the  triab  of  implements 
being  about  to  expire,  it  is  expedient  to  consider  on  what 
system  any  prizes  for  implements  shall  be  given  in  future, 
remarked  that  the  subject  was  one  requiring  careful  con- 
sideration, ond  moved  that  it  be  referred  to  the  Implement 
Committee  to  prepare  a  new  quadrennial  scheme  for 
prizes  for  implements,  which  was  acceded  to. 

Sir  Archibald  Macdonald  having  moved,  and  Mr.  Wren 
Hoskyns  seconded,  that  Mr.  John  Hungorford  Arkwright 
be  appointed  Steward  Elect  of  Implements  at  Worcester, 
the  same  was  agreed  to. 

The  Council  having  decided  that  the  Judges  for  the  va- 
rious classes  exhibited  at  Worcester  should  be  appointed 
by  the  Council  without  the  previous  recommendation  of  a 
Committee,  the  President  ordered  a  Special  CouncU  to  be 
summoned  for  this  pnrpoae  on  Wednesday  the  17th  inat.^ 
at  half-past  12  o'clock. 

Mr.  tawes,  of  Rothamsted,  presented  ft  handsomely 
bound  copy  of  his  works — "  Memoirs  on  the  Chemistry  of 
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Animal  and  Vegetable  Growth ;"  "  Rothamsted  Memoirs" 
—Vol.  1,  Feeding  Expcrimente;  Vol.  2,  Field  Experi- 
ments. And  Mr.  Bailey  Denton  presented  the  2nd  Part 
t>f  his  "  Farm  Homesteads  of  England  ;*'  for  which  the 
best  thanks  of  the  Society  were  accorded. 
The  Coonoil  then  adjourned. 


THE  BREEDING  AND  FEEDING  OF  SHEEP. 

At  the  weekly  maetin^  of  the  Society,  held  on  Wed- 
nesday, Jane  10,  in  HanoTer<«qaiif,  Lord  Bornari  in  the 
ehair,  Professor  Coleman,  of  Cireneester,  intiodueed  as  the 
enbjset  for  consideration  and  disensuon  *'  The  Brcediog  and 
Feeding  of  Sheep,"  with  a  view  to  ioereating  the  sheep  stock 
per  acre. 

Mr.  CoLiMAN  said: 'The  lobject  I  have  the  hononr  of 

introdaeing  for   disenssioa    this   morning  is  one  of  very 

great   importance   at   the   present   time,   perhaps   equally 

so  with  that  which  so  lately  oceapied  your  attention,  vis., 

*  Steam  CttltivatioB*^;  for  the  sneesssfal  dereiopment  of  either 

must  tend  to  the  same  result,  via.,  the  more  eeoaomieal,  be- 

eanse  more  abondsnt,  production  ot  eorn.    It  is  hardly  neecs- 

mry  to  point  out  that  the  history  of  prices  daring  the  hist  few 

years  dearly  shows  that  eorn  prodaee  muat  range  at  very  mo- 

deeate  rates,  rates  which  woald  formerly  have  been  considered 
minons  to  the  English  agricaUnrist,  but  which,  thanks  to  oor 
inereeaed  resonrees— thanks  to  the  great  atimalos  which  sneh 
tremeodons  eompeiition  has  produced — ^we  now  look  forward 
to  withont  despsir.  One  ere  at  lesson  that  onr  experienee  has 
taught  us  u  that  we  need  not  henceforth  look  only  or  prind* 
^lly  to  onr  cereal  produce,  but  must  endearonr  to  draw  onr 
returns  from  sn  increased  growth  of  meat.  It  would  be  inte^ 
esting  and  useful  to  have  statistics  as  to  the  number  of  sheep, 
homed  stock,  &e.,  bred  in  the  United  Kingdom ;  in  the  ab- 
sence of  these  we  can  only  draw  general  eondnsuma  from  the 
prices  that  are  realised.  The  scsrdty  of  meat  during  the  last 
few  yeara,  and  the  verv  high  prices  obtained,  would  lead  us  to 
infer  that  production  does  not  keep  paoe  with  the  increase  of 
population.  It  also  proves  that  in  this  branch  of  our  produce 
we  here  little  to  fear  from  foreign  competition.  That  live 
stock,  and  espeeidly  mntton,  cannot  be  imported  to  any  eon- 
ddcrable  extent,  the  fdlowing  figures,  taken  from  the  aecounts 
relating  to  trade  and  navigation  for  the  years  1860  to  1862 
will  amply  testify— 

MONTH  or  DBCIMBKB. 


Shosp and  lambs. .  •• . . 
Oxen,  bulls,  and  cows 

Cdvee 

Swine • 


1860. 

1861. 

1862. 

76,7M 

16,785 

5,938 

4,417 

89.894 

15,076 

4,005 

8,293 

66,276 

14.555 

4,788 

1.277 

TBAR    BNOINO  8l8T  DBCBMBBB. 


Sheep  and  lambs 

Oxen,  bullfl,  and  cows 

Calves 

Swine 


1860. 

1861. 

1862. 

820,219 
77.010 
27,559 
24,462 

812,928 
81,194 
25,902 
80,308 

299.472 
68,818 
29,069 
18.162 

Soppoung  that  the  live  weight  of  each  beast  is  equal  to  that 
of  ten  sheep,  snd  each  calf  to  two  sheep,  we  have  twice  the 
weight  of  homed  stock  imported  to  sheep ;  and  we  have  the 
importations  steadily  declining  from  1860  to  1862,  notwith- 
standing that  prices  of  meat  ranged  high  daring 
thoes  yean— mutton  by  the  earesse  ranging  from 
6d.  to  6Jd.  per  lb.  It  would  be  cqnaUy  easy  to  show 
that  the  Britiah  isles  are  naturally  adapted  beyond  most 
oUier  countries  for  the  growth  of  meat,  whether  we  con- 
dder  the  moisture  of  the  climate  and  the  sudden  andf^ 
qnent  changes  we  experience,  which  along  onr  western 
shores  renders  all  the  strongest  land  soitable  for  pastare, 
or  the  capability  of  our  dry  uplands  to  carry  forsge  crons. 
The  question  lor  us  to  consider  ia,  how  can  we  bMt  msjce 
use  of  these  natural  sdvantages  and  adapt  onr  system  to 
the  altered  conditions  that  surround  ns.    On  the  one  hand 


we  are  told  to  lay  down  our  land  to  grMs  on  the  other  to 
giro  up  corn-growing,  and  substitute  crops  that  sfford 
sheep  food.    Where  land ,  owing  to  soil  and  climate,  is  espe- 
cially adapted  for  grass,  it  may  be  proAtablo  to  ley  it  down, 
though  there  is  Tcry  little  grassland  that  pays  without  s 
considerable  proportion  of  arable  land  to  wotk  with  it ; 
and,  instead  of  laying  down  luid,  we  should  act  wisely  if 
we  adopted  a  more  generous  treatment  of  the  present  grsis 
land.    No  portion  of  onr  produoe  is  more  gratefal  forja- 
diciouB  outlay.    Too  often  we  find  the  arable  land  absorb- 
ing everything  in  the  form  of  manure,  end  the  grass  land 
being  mown  erery  alternate  year.     It  may  be  well  hers 
to  state  that  in  laying  down  land  to  permsnent  pasture 
much  evil  has  result^  from  injudicious  grazing  with 
sheep  ;  doso  feeding  by  heavy  or  old  sheep  will  desUroy  the 
clovers  and  finer  description  of  grasses,  and  with  a  cropped 
surface  root-growth   is  imposdble;   as  well  might   the 
forester  expect  to  grow  timber  if  he  csrefullv  cropped  oif 
all  the  branohes.    Manuring  with  composts  of  well-decom- 
posed manure  and  soil,  mowing  young,  and  afterwards 
grazing  with  lambs  alid  calves,  will  produce  a  finer  and 
thicker  sward  in  a  shorter  time  than  by  any  other  plan. 
Those  who  would  havefna  abandon  com^growiog  have  nerer 
aocnrately  conndered  how  far  live  atook  can  be  made  to 
pay  for  the  crop  they  oonsume.  Finding,  for  instanoe,  that 
sheep  produoe  a  large  groes  return,  they  are  apt  to  consider 
that  this  is  all  profit ;  whereas  it  is  not  ditficuU  to  show  that 
sheep  alone,  and  without  reference  to  their  infinenoe  on  the 
com  crops,  will  not  pay  a  living  profit  after  all  the  npenses 
of  growing  the  crop  are  considered.    Thus  a  teg  in  good 
condition  of  the  long  wool  breed  will  be  worth  408.  on 
October  1st.    From  this  to  the  1st  of  April— 183  days— it 
will  consume  about  |lb.  of  oilcake  a  day,  about  8s.  worth  of 
artificial,  and  1|  tons  of  swedes  st  8s.  a  ton,  12s.    Add  to 
this,  attendance  28.,  interest  of  money  Is.,  5  per  cent  of 
loss  about  2s.,  and  we  have  a  total  of  65s.,  which  represents 
a  fall  value  for  carcase  and  wool.    If  we  wish  to  make  a 
similar  calculation  for  breeding  aheep,  we  should  doubtless 
find  the  return  exceeded  the  cost ;  but,  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  risk  attending  breeding,  it  is  very  doubtial 
whether,  independent  of  the  corn  produce,  even  breeding 
sheep  would  return  a  living  profit.    Moreover,  we  know 
that  there  is  a  limit  to  the  extent  we  can  stock  and  crop 
land  ;  therefore,  regarding  the  subject  from  all  poinis,  it 
is  clear  thst  on  arsble  land  we  cannot  profitably  abandon 
cereal  growing.   We  may  possibly  alter  our  sj  stem  so  as  to 
bring  com  leas  frequently  on  the  same  gronnd  ;  bat  sach 
alteration  must  be  made  with  a  view  to  an  increased  pro- 
duce per  acre.    The  point,  then,  that  T  would  suggest  for 
your  consideration  is  to  a  more  economical  system  of  feed- 
ing  sheep,  es^iecially  breeding  sheep,  ao  as  to  increase  the 
return,  and  at  the  same  time  leave  the  land  in  better  con- 
dition for  the  com.    And  this  would,  I  believe,  be  effected 
by  redneing  the  quantity  of  roots,  and  using  more  dry  food 
in  the  form  of  straw,  combining  with  this  a  small  quantity 
of  artificial  food,  which  will  act  as  a  stimulus  to  digestion. 
By  adopting  a  ayatem  of  this  aort  we  shall  have  the  lend 
in  a  mueh  richer  condition  for  com,  becauae  the  sheep  will 
take  a  mnoh  longer  time  to  oonaume  a  oertsin  weight  of 
roots,  the  animala  will  be  in  a  better  condition  than  when 
eating  as  many  turnips  aa  they  can  consume  with  little  or 
no  dry  food.    It  iscaloulated  by  Morton  and  others  that  s 
breeding  ewe  will  consume  one-fourih  of  its  live  weight  of 
turnips.    This  gives  a  quantity  of  from  201bs.  to  SOlbs.  a- 
dsy.    The  per^entsge  of  water  in  eommon  turnips  is  over 
90  per  cent.,  and  hence  it  follows  that  a  sheep  eating  '201bs. 
of  roots  daily  takes  into  its  system  181bs.  and  upwards  of 
water.    This  food  is  often  during  winter  very  little  above 
freezing  point,  and  it  follows  that  much  heat  will  be  sb- 
BOrbod,  and  consequently  food  wasted  in  raising  this  volume 
of  water  to  the  temperature  of  the  animal'a  body.    Water 
within,  and  oAen  water  withont,  the  temperature  of  the 
body    must   be   greatly  reduced,   and  we  are  not  sui^ 
prised     that     with     such     an     unscientific   mode    of 
feeding,  the  aninml  cannot  maintsin  its  eonditioa,  and  is  un- 
able to  ministsr  to  the  wants  of  the  foetos.  Hie  hitter  is  often 
chiliad,  and  dead  lambs  an  the  rasult,  espeetally  with  young 
ewes  in  a  wet  sesson.    Now,  if  ws  eaa  by  any  maaaa  reduce 
the  quantity  of  roots  one-hslf.  snd  snbstitate  an  equivalent  in 
the  form  of  straw  snd  oondimsntsl  food,  at  the  ssase  tisss  at- 
tending to  the  extsnal  comfort  of  the  animal,  wo  ahaU  have 
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wAmtA  a  great  mccaii.  The  hod  will  be  doubly  auoored, 
anw  wfll  be  made  BMre  of  than  whea  trodden  lolelj  iato 
MBwe,  md  a  sreatly  inereaaed  aombOT  of  tbcep  eaa  be  kept 
1^  1  given  weight  of  roote.  It  ii  odIj  of  Itte  yean  that 
tbe  bsdieg  valae  of  etiaw  has  been  aaeertaioed  or  bdtered  ia, 
tad  ctca  bow  there  are  aany  who  profen  to  oonrider  it  only 
fit  to  be  Hodden  into  maniire.  natitraw  ?ariee  aiaeh  aeeord- 
iig  to  the  natnre  and  eonditioB  of  the  toil,  and  more  aeeardii^ 
tB  the  modm  of  harreeting,  no  one  will  diepnte ;  but  there  is 
•boadanee  of  cvideace  toahow  that  whea  eat  green  and  eera- 
Miy  mmagcd  aieny  kind*  of  etraw  areeioeediagly  autritioot. 
The  tehleathat  I  bare  prepared  iaAdeatly  illattrate  thie ; 
ad  fieei  parnwial  eiperieace  I  am  fully  eouTineed  that  good 
itnm  a«y  beeeoooukaUy  •nbatttoted  for  hay  in  the  winter 
imiiog  of  breeding  aheep,  eren  without  aay  artificial  food, 
thoe^  the  net  of  the  Utter,  aa  I  trait  to  be  able  to  ahow, 
ii  10  ahght  that  it  can  be  eeonomieally  employed.  The  follow* 
iagcalcalntlQna  wiU  ahow  theeffeetof  carrying  out  thii  lyatcm 
bo'h  on  the  Und  and  the  animal — 

An  acre  of  turaipa  »  15  tooi. 

Amouat  of  nitrogen  lelt  ai  manare,  7ilba. 

Amooat  of  mineral  matter,  SOOlba. 

Iheaaaiyeia  of  the  mineral  matter  give*— 

U0J4  Fotaah 86.98 

2028  Soda 6.76 

1 .77  Chloride  potaaaium  . .  .59 

23.55  Common  aalt   7.85 

10.8S  Migaeeia 8.61 

83.42  Lime 1114 

29^2  Phoaphorie  acid  ... .  9.74 

87^9  Salphufie  add 12.48 

10.29  Silica. 8.43 

8.27  Iron    1.09 

19.14  Carbonic  add 6.88 


the.  800.00 


100.00 


Bach  would  be  the  manuring  Yalae  of  aa  acre  of  tnmipa  oon- 
aemed  by  aheep  eating  201ba.  of  roota  daily,  and  no  dry  food. 
If  we  give  each  ewe  lOtbi.,  aad  aubetitute  l^lba.  of  atraw,  it 
fellowa  that  with  every  acre  of  tumipa  2  tooa  4  ewt.  of  atraw 
wiQ  be  eaten.  Straw  on  an  average  yielda  ^  per  cent,  of 
aitrogra  ;  therefore  2  tone  4  ewt.  =>  24.6lba.  nitrogen, 
ef  vhidi  21.6  Ibi.  left  aa  dungt  |  being  conaumed 
in  cxhahuiott  from  the  aaimara  akin,  Ac.  The  aame 
quantity  of  etraw  will  yield  221.1  Iba.  of  mineral  matter 
Of  thia,  a  coaaiderable  portion,  about  48  per 
is  eilica ;  but  the  remaioder  containa  very  valuable 
■iaerala,  which  are  meet  neceaiary  aa  plant  food.  The  addi- 
tioa  to  the  aoil  of  thii  large  amouat  of  ailiM,  in  round  oum- 
hcia  About  1071ba.,  in  a  condition  available  for  plant  food 
would  aei  bencfici^y  on  the  followiog  barley  erop,  which  re- 
quwffa  more  silica  in  grain  and  atraw  than  any  of  the  other 


Aaalyda  of  aah  of 
oat-atraw. 


Fataah 1914 

Soda... 9.69 

ICagncaia 8.78 

lime 8.07 

Phoephoric  add  .    2.66 
Solphnrie  add . .     3.26 

Sdiea   48.42 107.00 

Pcrozida  of  iron    1.8S 4.04 

sslt  ..     8.25 7.18 


Qaantity  returned  per 
acre  aa  manure. 
Iba. 

42J29 

21.41 

8.85 

1788 
5.65 
7.20 


.. .. *• .. 


•  •...••. 


100.00  220.95 

We  may  Isirly  calculate  that  giving  ewei  1|  Ibi.  of  atraw  per 
day  win  iaeressa  the  value  of  the  manure  more  than  one-half. 
Msay  of  l^c  root  cropa  grown  for  breeding  aheep  do  not  reach 
to  15  tone  per  acre,  aad  aoeordiog  to  the  common  plan  of 
faefiag  off,  the  sheep  run  over  the  ground  ao  rapidly  that  a 
good  dieesing  of  mennre  cannot  be  left  behind,  and  hence  we 
eemparatively  fkil  in  one  of  the  moit  important  objeeta  for 
vhich  we  keep  sheep.  But  by  dtminuhing  the  quantity  of 
loeCa  half,  and  aubitituting  dry  food  to  the  extent  I  have 
aesMd,  we  keep  the  atoek  twice  the  time  on  the  aame  land, 
nd  greatly  iaereaic  the  <'RBsfaigs.    LetusBaztMuridwhow 


far  straw  compenaates  the  animal  for  the  loss  of  half  the  tur* 
nips.  15  tons  of  turnips  will  yield  ia  round  numbers  8,024lbs. 
of  dry  matter.  2  tons  4  ewt.  of  straw  will  yield  4.28Slbs. 
The  proportion  of  this  Utter  that  would  be  digeetad  ia  a  petat 
on  whieh  unfortunatdy  we  have  no  very  predss  dsta.  A 
series  of  care/uUy  eoadueted  ezperiaMUts  would  be 
vsluable.    Much  depeads  upon  the  eonditieo  of  the  straw. 


▲NALYIXS  Of  OAT  STRAW,  CALOULATIO 

DIT. 

L 

II. 

in. 

Gresa. 

Fairly  ripe. 

Overripe. 

Oil   1.88 

1.25 
3.1  S 

1.49 

Soluble  protein  eompoaads    6.56 

1.54 

lasdubia    do.       do.          3.54 

1.74 

2.79 

Sugar,  gum,  mudlageb  &o.  19.07 

12.59 

3.78 

Digoatible  fibre  31.86 

85.92 

33.04 

ladigesUble  woody  fibre...  29.60 

37.84 

49.80 

Soluble  mineral  matter  ...    6.86 

4.81 

2.70 

lasoluble    do.      do.     ...    1.18 

8J22 

4.86 

100.000         100.00        100.00 

You  will  observe  by  reference  to  the  aaalysis  of  the  oat  straw 
that  the  proportion  of  soluble  end  inaolnble  woody  fibre  difliers 
immeniely,  according  to  the  condition  of  ripeness.  The  che- 
milt  cofldudea  that  what  he  calla  diaeitible  woody  fibre  (aa 
being  aoluble  in  dilute  adda  aad  alkuiee,  umilar  rea«ente  aa 
far  aa  he  can  judge  to  the  gaitrie  jaice  and  biliary  accretions) 
would  be  converted  by  the  digeative  proceaa  into  food,  and 
that  all  that  reaiats  auch  teati  will  paas  through  the  system, 
bring  inioluble.  It  ia  highly  probable  that  thia  ia  eo,  and  that 
the  digeative  aystem  of  the  soimal  is  even  more  powerful  than 
the  reagents  he  esn  commsnd.  From  my  own  experieaee  ss 
to  the  effects  of  using  good  straw,  I  should  eonader  tbat  from 
half  to  three-quarters  of  the  dry  matter  would  be  available  aa 
food.  Soppoeiog,  however,  for  the  sake  of  argumeat,  that 
only  one-half  this  dry  matter  of  the  straw  b  avulable,  whilst 
the  whole  of  the  dry  mstter  in  the  turnips  can  be  saade  use  of, 
which  la  never  abeolutely  correct,  thers  bring  ia  fuU-giowa 
turnips  about  8  per  eent.  of  woody  fibre,  and  in  certain  condi- 
tions of  growth,  when  the  plant  is  over-ripe,  aad  eapedally 
towards  spring,  when  the  flower-8*em  is  shooting,  there  ia  a 
very  conaiderable  proportion  of  ineoluble  matter,  we  have  the 
atraw  yielding  2,1 16|  Iba.  of  atailable  food,  sgainat  8,024lbs. 
in  the  toraipa ;  and  it  follows  that  sheep  eating  turaipe  aad 
straw,  and  thereby  economiaiog  the  coaaumption  of  the  root 
crop  onc'half,  conaome  per  acre  5,140  Iba.  of  dry  matter 
against  6,018  Iba.  when  feeding  aolely  on  turnips.  Surely 
this  diflerence  will  be  partly  compeoaated  for  in  the  healthia 
condition  of  the  aheep  eating  ao  coaiiderable  a  proportion  of 
dry  food.  Leaa  fuel  will  be  required  to  muotain  the  heat  of 
the  body,  becauae  leaa  water  will  have  to  be  heated.^  Scour- 
ing, which  in  bad  weather  ia  common  to  ewes  earing  only 
turnips,  is  rarely  seen  where  atraw  ia  conaumed.  I  have  ex- 
perienced the  mott  aatiafactorv  reaulte  from  uaiag  atraw  for 
breeding  aheep  on  the  Cotawol^  Hilla,  aad  I  am  aatiafied  that 
with  auch  feeding  the  aheep  may  be  kept  up  to  or  near  lamb- 
ing time  ia  a  healthy  thriving  atate.  The  addirion  of  a  very 
email  quantity  of  artifidal  food  would  doubtleaa  prove  a  good 
inveatment  both  aa  regarda  the  land  and  the  animal,  enriching 
the  manure  to  aome  extent,  but  acting  priadpaUy  as  a  stimu- 
lus to  the  digestive  powers  of  the  snimsl.  The  cost  per  heed 
would  be  very  small.  Thus,  100  sheep  eating  off  16  tons  of 
turnipi  as  proposed  would  take  83  days,  and  if  supplied  with 
ilb.  a-day  of  artifidsl  food,  would  eat  825lbs.  The  food 
would  cost  probably  about  £8  a  ton,  and  might  ha  composed 
of  equsl  parts  of-~ 

Rapecakeornutmeal....... £1    0    0 

Beaai, peas, or Icntila. . • •••#..     8  10    0 

Indiancorn., ..•.••• 7    0    0 

£22  10    0 

To  thia  we  may  add  91ba.  fenugreek ^7  10    0 

Ditto  61bs.aniseed 0  10    0 

£8    0    0 

Notoeal  is  a  cjmparatiTdy  new  feeditg  artide,  and  is 
valuable  cbiefiy  on  aceoont  of  the  large  proportion  of  oil  it 
containa,  varying  from  16  to  25  per  eent.  It  ia  the  masl 
prodneed  in  the  pdm-nut-karael  oil  msaufactory,  aad  ispria- 


fo 


THE  PARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 


dpiaiyMUbyASiiiith&Ca,LiTtrpooL  ProMnt  piiM^  £6 
a  too.  B«iii«pMi,OTltntils»aUGloMljiiMlogoaiiiioompoii- 
tioo,  ooittin  34  to  26  per  cent,  of  nitrogenoos  coapounda,  and 
k—oe  ve  ^ny  iiiitablo  (or  proving ■tock;  and  crashed  ladiu 
oora  oootaiai  mach  feeding  m&Uer  s  and  a  moal  eoopoied  of 
iheee  ingredioftU  is  boU  cheap  aad  aooiUbinff.  The  addi- 
tion of  the  coBparatiTe^  small  proportion  of  feooficek  aad 
aniieed  fives  a  flsToar  to  the  whole,  and  acts  ss  a  tonic  to  the 
digestiTe  lystem.  The  cost  per  acre  of  the  trtifidsl  food  is 
£2  19a.,  and  a  tontiderable  portion  of  it  is  left  ss  manure. 
The  total  quantity  eonsnmod  by  100  sheep  dnriog  six  months 
amonnted  to  2  tons  2  qrs.  14lbi.,  or  Ss.  8d.  per  head.  Of  this, 
one-third  will  be  returned  in  increased  wool,  eepedaOy  in 
lonrwooUed  theep,  one-third  left  as  manurs,  and  one-third 
will  be  paid  for  in  the  improved  oenditioa  of  ewe  Iambi. 
Two  years  once,  wishing  to  economise  the  roots,  we  sop- 
plied  our  yooag  ewes  with  a  quarter  of  a  pound  a  day  of 
nutmosl,  with  ehsff,  and  a  Tory  smsU  quantity  of  roots ;  and 
they  throve  wonderfully. 

MITHOD  OV  U8INQ  BTSAW. 

Having,  then,  endeavoured  to  show  that  straw  may  be 
ooonomioslly  used  with  roots  (or  ihesp,  the  next  point  will 
be  to  ascsrtain  how  it  can  he  best  si^>plicd.  The  preaent 
syatem  of  uiing  straw  is,  either  long^  m  rsdcs,  oraschsfl. 
The  letter  plsn  does  not  answer,  ss  had  and  good  are  so 
miied  thst  the  animal  nfoaes  all,  and  the  espense  of  cutting 
is  net  psid  for.  The  former  plan  is  by  fsr  the  best,  when  the 
straw  can  be  threshed  and  stacked  in  the  asms  StUd  where 
the  roots  an  being  oonsHmed.  Nothing  can  answer  better, 
•alem  it  can  be  shown  that  a  sjstem  of  pulping  rooU  and 
catting  chaff  csn  be  economicslly  csrried  out  I  have  the  ex- 
pecienee  of  a  very  good  flock ms iter  in  support  of  this  plsn. 
Thrsa  hnndnd  owe  tegs  first  sating  hay,  600  ewee  follow, 
•ating  up  the  hods,  and  lie  beck  at  night  on  a  foUjard  of 
atiaw,  kept  well  Uttered  by  th«  zefose  lussoved  from  the 
nck^  It  is  surpiisiog  whet  a  laige  quentity  of  staw  may 
Chaa  be  oonaumed,  with  what  a  amail  quantity  of  turnips  the 
owee  will  thriiFa^  end  what  a  rare  msnuro-heap  reeulte,  this 
mammn  oomiag  in  for  the  young  seeds  the  following  antumn, 
with  the  miaimnm  aeaount  of  labow.  A  ^jatom  of  this  sort 
IB  well  suiiied  to  largo  breeding  larms^  whese  buildings  often 
«re  reewte,  gsaee  land  at  a  sanoh  lower  devotion,  and  whan 
noniuming  etraw  at  the  yards  wonld  greatly  inoraase  the  la- 
bour. I  lUBy  mention  that  the  order  of  nsiag  straw  should 
boas  foUovs:  Good  aweet  barley  straw  flrat  This  msy  he 
oemmenced  when  owee  an  eating  mengold-tepeb  &c  This 
wall  do  tiU  November.  Then  oet  or  bean  ataaw,  the  latter 
meet  valnable  in  cold  wsathcr;  and  lastly,  pea  etraw,  which, 
when  weM  aiade,  ie  equal  to  much  of  the  eeed  hsy  insde  on 

land ;  aad  this  asay  be  given  with  a  portion  of  hay, 
aselembing.  Our  practice  is  to  build  a  good  stack 
•f  fceahly-ihraahod  pea  straw  in  the  ewo  pen,  often  forming  a 
well  of  divieioiw  and  fodder  once  a  day  with  this  aad  once 
vithhay.  Sheep  thus  led  wiU  ho  most  conveniently  managed 
Mtead  of  liutdlee,  as  less  work  is  required  in 
;  and  the  turnips  ihsnid  be  fcet  picked  nt^  at  a 

of  Is.  M.  an  nori  Wbore  awee  ara  aUowied  a  full 
af  tnmipe,  and  the  crap  b  a  lair  swenuge  one  nay 
l<  to  U  tana  per  acra— ihn  comsran  tale  istoalinw  one 
buntte  to  each  sheep.  Thus  100  dmsp  seqnira  daily  10 
bwdioBaquan.    Thie  applies  to  kifc-framed  eheep. 

rULPIHS  STRAW  AKD  SOOTS. 

^e  hsve  now  to  consider  whather  any  system  can  be  eco- 
nomically arranged  for  pulping  the  roota  and  mixing  them 
with  straw  and  chaff.  We  all  know  what  a  great  improve- 
meat  haa  taken  place  in  the  tieeding  of  homed  stock  by  the 
nse  of  the  pulper— how  animsis  that  forneriy  consumed  from 
14  to  2  cwt.  of  roots  daily  when  sliced  are  now  better  fed  on 
70lbe.  to  8Qlbs.  with  ISibs.  to  201bs.  of  straw.  Shorthorn 
cows  dried  off  previous  to  cslviog,  being  in  an  identical  con- 
dition with  the  breeding  ewe,  can  be  kept  in  a  good  store  state 
upon  S5Iba.to  SOlbs.  of  roots  and  straw.  The  digestire  ap- 
paratua  of  sheep  is  ?ery  simfbiT;  and  yet,  though  only  one- 
tenth  the  weight  of  the  cow,  we  find  ewes  esting  201bs.  to 
dOlbe.  of  turnips  almost  without  dry  food.  Sorsly  we  have 
bcMovidenoeof  an  entiavagaat  eyaftsaa.  The  diOcnlty  Uea 
in  canying  ont  the  plan  aBonomkally.  Many  wiU  aay  that 
tbe  labour  is  too  great,  and  that  bneding  ehoep  so  tnsted 
wiHMiffayteittadanoa.    In  seply  I  wvnld  ask,  what  pin- 


portion  doeethe  ooit  of  oonsnming  bear  to  the  cost  of  grow- 
ing ?    An  sen  of  swedee  can  ael&m  be  produced  under  £5. 
To  dean  and  cnt  up  tbeaaaaa  according  to  onr  preaent  system 
would  not  exceed  £1,    Double  the  eipeose,  snd  csrry  twiice 
the  sheep  and  the  cost  accordingly,  and  the  result  obtainad 
wiU  ha  as  £8  10s.  to  £6.    That  breading  sheep  wiU  readily 
cat  food  eo  prspand  I  have  peovad  by  czparimant,  and  that 
they  nrast  thrive  much  battsr  on  mob  a  miitunthan  on  roota 
alone  ie  also  ceitstn.    I  would  sketch  oat  for  your  considera- 
tion the  following  plan :  The  com  stacked  in  a  convenient 
position  thrashed,  and  straw,  Ac,  earafnlly  atacfcad 
thatched;  raotsdesnd  in  large heape and  at  snch 
apart  as  woald  allow  of  ahecp  lying  two  days  on  tha  si 
ground,  using  a  coaihined  pnlper  and  chaff-aittir  on  wheals^ 
and  worked  by  the  horse-gear :   a  light  roomy  house  on 
wheels,  with  csnvas  sides,  to  store  ouxture  for  uee  on  second 
day ;  four  days  a-weck  one  horse  and  a  lad  employad  extra ; 
n  load  of  etraw,ftrst  carted  from  stack  to  heap  of  voots,  tban 
the  two  cnt  np,  produce  of  moraing^s  work  nsad  for  day'a  fiood 
—thst  cut  Ister  in  the  dsy  stored  away  in  houae  for  the  fol- 
lowing day.     Memra.  Bamnelaon  and  Co«  of  Banbury,  in- 
form me  that  they  make  machinee  of  tbe  aort  which,  worked 
by  two  men,  will  tura  out  100  buahels  of  the  mixture  per  hoar. 
I  merely  adyanee  this  idsa  in  tbe  hope  that  it  nwy  lead  toaense 
opinions  from  those   who   are   so    competent   to    judji^. 
I    think    it    would   do    best    nn    dry    healthy    land  ; 
but  where,  ae  is  often  the  cessi,  a  oonaidfrahle  per  cent- 
age  of  clay  exiati,  the  bmd  ie  at   timea   ao   atieky  and 
wet  that  a  good  lodging   at  night   ia  of  tbe  utmost  im- 
portance ;   and  the  sheep  thriva  best  when  lying  bsck  on  n 
well  littered  fidd,  and  supplied  with  atraw  in  racks  ;  and 
whichever  system  may  be  fonnd  moat  payings  whether  pulp- 
ing or  gnawing,  the  healtit  of  the  animaie  will  be  main- 
tained and  food  economized  by  aupplying  them  wiih  dry 
lodgings.    Before  the  ewes  go  to  the  lambiog  pen  they 
should  be  dreaeed  with  a  aolntion  to  destroy  lice  and  ticks. 
This  preTenie^all  the  rubbing  which  is  otherwise  common. 
The  best  plan  is  to  hare  a  double  line  of  hurdles  set  ap, 
four  feet  spart,  suppose  about  eight  to  ten  hurdles  long, 
at  each  end  more  hardies  st  right  angles,  so  as  to  form  en* 
trance  and  exit  places.    The  ewes  draw  in  and  stand  ao 
close  together  thst  if  they  sre  essily  handled  by  the  attend- 
anlB^three    in  number — one  holds  tbe   sheep,  snother 
attends  to  the  liquid,  and  hands  it  to  the  third,  who,  wiUi 
an  old  tea-pot  or  similar  ressel,  with  a  spout,  poors  tbe 
solution  along  the  back  from  head  to  romp,  three  times 
backwards  snd  forwards,  one  pint  of  liquid  to  each  sheep. 
The  quieter  ewes  can  be  kept  daring  sll  stages  of  preg- 
nancy the  better.    Instances  have  occurred  of  abortion  nt 
three  weeks  from  fright  caused  by  a  dog.    Later  on,  the 
necessary  ^forces   are  increased.    Only  Isst  Ismbing  wre 
had  an  instance  of  this.   The  ewes,  when  within  a  few  dnya 
of  lambing,  were  disturbed  by  some  students  trying   to 
cstch  them,  and  numerous  dead  lambs  and  cases  of  false 
presentation  resulted. 

ITiBsT-ciAss  Eams  oesuubui.— In  breedii^  it  is  always 
desirable  to  one  first-dsss  sheep.  Tbe  males  should  be  of 
higher  quality  than  the  females ;  bat  more  especially  is  it 
importsnt  to  select  the  very  best  animals  to  put  on  young 
ewes,  for  the  character  siveu  to  the  firat  produoe  will  often 
come  out  again.  About  tnia  there  cannot  be  the  least  doubt. 
With  regard  to  the  proportion  of  male  snd  female  lambs  and 
tbe  use  of  double  or  single  lambs,  it  haa  been  aupposed  that 
the  condition  of  the  psrents  at  tupping  influences  the  resolu 
Young  vigorous  Ismbs  will  get  the  larger  part  of  their  stock 
male  ;  doubles  depend  very  much  upon  the  condition  of 
the  ewea.  If  ewes  are  poor  and  doing  badly,  doubles  will 
be  scarce ;  if  in  good,  hard  condition,  snd  rsther  improT- 
ing,  we  may  expect  more  doi^iles.  The  nature  of  the  farm 
as  affecting  tbe  quality  of  the  food  has  also  a  good  deal  to 
do  with  this. 

ICA&KIMO  BAX8— THB    WASBPOOL. 

The  plan  nf  mmking  the  bnaat  of  the  xsm  with  mddle  an 
coaveniant,  enabling  oa  by  alteration  of  mark*  after  theme 
weeks,  to  drew  mt  theforwaideat  ewea  for  the  pen.  Urn  ran 
Msuina  for  aix  or  eight  weeks ;  after  which  hensnawasmny 
be  withdrawn,  being  fiovnd  by  a  teaser  marked  a  diffsrcat 
oelonr.  When  a  oonvanient  wasbpool  exists  on  a  fmm,  it  wall 
be  fonnd  vmy  dasinhle  to  swim  tha  ewes  aoeanonaUy,  tbongK 
«ft 
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fitkiHkvfcn  thajaitiafMB*  !%•  tkni  it  nt  to  bccpVM 
iy  imI  hinh ;  the  wtte  obiPMi  tki  poiw  ud  •Monrifw 
amtacioa  mtA  tte  ikait  9Bi  mnmqwmUj  nlitYW  Uif 
•Btal«iiii«»viicharialv«ji  aioitav  tan  tend  ia  ihiipk 
btyflMirf<wBi,friiMy  whtB  tknt  nniU  fron  hui 
kMpni,  iviaanf  wiU  fravi  mit  adnpticmi.  Fwmdfht 
litB  4t|i  iboidd  alvifiilipn  bitwm  wnhioff  and  wmt- 
qi^ii  wi*  that  tha  yiriM  mj  OMu 

lOOD  AnmtL  LAMJOMQ, 


Thi  •*«  ate  ImbiBif  cmtino  on  tvnl^nd  Madii, 
Goo4  ennaf  tte  flonur  n^  bt  obtMsed  lAtr  Mily  ▼aC^hci. 
AttkiitnBithapnpottloB  af  d^  faod  mvatte  Imnti,  and 
t  frw  ■ngcUa  fataadnaad.  IabIm  nan  laam  to  nu 
Ani^  iMdb kndlaa,  ad  my  kafa  a  fold  akaad.babg 
■fifcd  with  aaall  ^aaaftity  of  aitifidal  food,  aoniiatiBg  {of 
jouMlnamA  nH^  bmuad  aati,  pot  bfaii,  and  BMdt  eoooibi 
ia  cqail  froportaoiit.  Tha  ^vastky  eonmniad  will  ba  varj 
■lU,  tt  tht  jmt  objoet  fa  to  teiA  thaai  to  aat»  10  tbat  vboB 
ifltaogtaf  load,  fte^ raquiia  battar  tiaatmaat,  no  tima  Bay 
htloit.  namaniEaMBtofthcyowrlAmbsforthalntAva 
ornBoaOtbthaBMotdtacalt  Tnayaiatvry  laaaaptSbla 
tosniafoanblaeixawttitaDees,  and  bad  food  for  two  or  threa 
IijiobIj  viil  often  parmiaantly  cheek  the  Iambi,  Aa  moa 
iitkciootcropifdiipcnaadwitli,eoii|letgoon  acada  wUdi 
aiMdcdoff.  Two  pkaaaauyba  followed,  cithir  to  keep  the 
tia  in  doie  ooart^n,  havfiBg  a  lamb  pen  ahead,  and  ibiftiBg 
•ftcBtikaa  day,  or  dee  ta  let  them  ue  bach  on  the  snNiad 
thtjhafeahaady  deaaad.  The  first  plan  ia  beat  for  thekaap 
bdiy  waatbar,  bat  doea  not  do  ao  wall  for  the  ewea  which 
but  a  better  lodging  whan  allowed  mare  range.  Stillf  by  the 
int  plan,  land  ie  ofculy  fed  off  and  manwuL  Lambe  mnat 
ttis  lie  back,  ea  ibe  Toang  aboot  of  dorar  and  iregmaa  ia 
MR  to  pndnee  eeow  vom  ita  nnripa  atate.  Mangolda  eat  no 
a  tan^  ht  the  ewia  at  thii  time  wiU  be  Teiy  good  food. 
Ac  Nol  abeold  bo  mown  if  poadble  after  being  ledf  even 
Anld  tki  crop  bo  light.  Thia  it  mora  eapedauy  deainble 
vte  we  haTO  mixed  aaada,  dorer,  ly^graa^  and  nop  trefolt 
Tktibccpdoaotdoaeaflyaowellaaecond  time  only.  The 
doicr  oAen  diaameaia  to  a  gi «at  extent,  aapeeiaUy  if  it  baa 
kea  fed  Toy  hard.  Mowng  awaetena  the  aoifaee^  and  the 
wxt  tiBK,  when  it  ia  genazalHr  reaerred  for  the  lambf ,  tha 
UtBis|oed,aBdalM9  dowdl.  Ilicreii  a  difficulty  with  the 
ledi  OB  moch  land.  Clover  will  not  grow  erary  fourth  year. 
Tte  aaieb  rymmaBp  eapedally  Italuyi,  ia  iigoriooa  for  the 
vhtticnpvaaa  ie  aol  uwaya  good  food,  bdag  indinadon 
SMdmbto 


waAMXvo  AND  tn^njn^, 


daiii|bla  towaada 
that  dnpia 


HB.   BIDLXT's  8I6TBM. 

Afyatem  ia  praetiaad  by  Mr.  J.  Bidl^«  of  Damersham* 

Si^iitMirr,  vhieh  is  warih  notice,  aa,  if  aoooeaafal,  it  will 

nmof%  the  diffirrenoa  we  at  pneaant  labomr  nndcr.    Hie 

hoi  is  rather  light  QB  the  apparohalk.    He  fhixna  atrictJy 

«B  the  foor-floarae  ahift,endaowa  down  161ba.  ol hop  tre- 

hil  udSIbe.  of  wliite  Dutch ;  onoo  in  twelro  jeara  he  anb- 

aitBlo  on  thia  broad  dorer  akma.    The  hop  and  Dotch 

at,  Ibdiere,  prixMipally,  if  not  entinely,  IM ;  the  vary  dif- 

krcatfaehit  ol  growth  being  loToiiraUe,  aa  the  hopafiorda 

tt  cerij  Cmd,  aad  thaaaoond  time,  wfaiiohia  the  moat  aoe- 

ctuUi,  the  whiao  Datch  ia  jaat  in  flowar«    I  am  informed, 

OB  rdiiUe  aotfaarity,  that  hia  lambe  are  vsryaoperior  to 

ttjie  tbe  neigbboorhood.    The  coat  of  aaaha  crop  ia  rory 

*n*Uf  aot  ehova  IQa.  aa  acre,  aad  if  aa  aiuioesarol  aa  ha 

it«tei  it  to  ba,  it  may  wall  atand  comparieon  with  winter 

Ti^ebea,  whieh  aertaiaiyaaanai  be  grown  tat  anything  like 

«htt  mm  •  dthongh  there  ia  no  xaaaon  why  we  aay  not 

m  ittih,  MM  good  xoota  can  be  grown  altar  vetches.    I 

'^bave  laaredthat  aooh  alaigeqaaottty  of  white  dorar 

^  bafeaaooradtheiamba.   AaaMfolajatan  ofdoae 

iKdqg  wooldbe  tha  beat  tlang  to  piavantihia.    In  oar 

^  eaaa  we  hare  fouad  lambe  ifarire  better  on  retchav 

j^oaaeada^aad  I  hareliwaoma  yeazawaaaadoo  vietdMa# 

nnagthaawaaonaaeda.    Thia  ia  oven  to  objection.  The 

fflarwufypncyje  iato  leave  the  hunba  where  they  are,  and 

Ignore  the  ewea,  or,  w  ia  WilUhkt.  leara  both,  and  laera]^ 

^jaiatad  by  a  doaUe  line  of  hardUa*    If  by  the  aae  of 

^t  eaher  polped  or  Jong,  we  can  iacraaaa  oor  wintar 

<Kp  m  anything  Uke  the  wEoportioa  I  faara  aanadt  wa  ahall 

<*otbgthaeedaandrat0b«»toaaByiiaitog  tht^ivbtbB 

Wfaad^ 


Bariy  waaaing  will  be  foand  genenily 
the  aacond  or  third  week  of  May.  Lai 
Vabroary  will  tfaaa  do  beat  wiihaat  thdr 
paaiibla  after  waaaing  they  aboold  be  eaiafolly  dipped. 
teggaT  dippiag  ttoogh  aad  aampodtian  are  both  exediaal. 
^H^ahonlddiptwieeortbrieedariagtha  aaaaoai  tha  aatlay 
f  aader  td.  a  head)  wiU  bawaU  leoaid  aa  la4mprofad  badth, 
Raedem  from  farritatiaa,  aad  BO  foin. 

Ohaaga  of  food  ia  dadiable  fin  lambai  haaaa raldMa  and 
ctovar  aan  ba  dtamataiy  fed,  rape  and  retehea  mixed,  aad 
then  lape^  whieh  aiay  be  got  far  Angnat;  eody  tamipa  and 
rape  ia  Oaptambat.  iaiafda  ia  alao  laiy  valaabta  aa  a 
ehange.  On  regnlar  breediag  fivma,  eapeeiaUy  whan  the  di- 
mate  is  agamat  winter  faedhig,  lambe  ahoold  be  add  ia  the 
entaam.  They  will  oftea  nuJce  a  eomparatirdy  higher  pdee 
thea  than  if  kept  throagh  the  winter  and  fMteaed.  Theia 
will  dwaya  be  pleaty  of  boyera,  beeaaae  ao  maay  farma  are 
aaaailable  for  breediag.  It  ia  probable  alao  that  fatting  aheep 
in  yarda  will  be  mom  common  when  the  profitable  ehaneter 
of  the  ayatam  u  compared  with  feediag  catUe  baa  been  nmm 
fally  draienetvated.  Some  time  ago  a  paper  waa  read  at  tha 
Centrd  Fannara*  Olnb  by  Mr.  Baaton,  ia  whieh  that  geatleauui 
atated  that  aix  lamba  treed  u  much  atraw  into  manare  aa  a 
beaat;  that  one  acre  of  mangold  kept  26  aheep  from  Decem- 
ber 1st  to  Aoril  15th  j  and  that  he  made  hie  aaaagdda  par 
£1S  11a.  t^.  per  acre,  aad  tha  hay  aad  atnw  8a.  aphead. 
Heaea  wa  may  look  for  aa  iacreaaed  deaiaad  for  good  atedc 
tega,  each  aa  aooordiog  to  the  kind  of  fteding  we  bera 
aketched  oot  oogbt  to  be  prodaeed.  With  regard  to  the  pnn 
portiooa  of  food  lor  my  200  fatting  aad  100  atoca  tega,  tha 
aammer  keep  wonld  eontiat  of  dorar,  retchee,  end  aainfoia, 
and  they  ahoold  be  alwm  fddcd,  and  the  aheep  ebeaged  ai 
freqnentlj  u  poeaible.  For  Aogaat  we  maat  provide  8  to  10 
aerea  of  rape  and  vetdiea.  A  most  excellent  mixtaie  ia  one 
bnahd  of  retchm  aad  2lba.  of  r»e  and  dover  hay ;  a  tie  of 
dover  in  the  morning,  and  a  tie  of  rape  in  the  afternoon,  when 
their  beUiea  are  faU.  Har  end  j^lb.  of  com  from  September 
let  to  October  16tb,  and  10  to  12  aerm  of  rape  planted  at  two  or 
three  timaa.  From  the  middle  of  October  to  Dec.  let  10  acrca 
of  tamipa  eat  for  fatting  aheep.  From  Deeember  let  awedee : 
a  good  crop  will  last  the  800  ahem  one  week.  By  Chriatoaaa 
incftaaa  the  eom  to  ^Ib.,  aad  later  oo  to  from  fib.  to  lib. 
Lambs,  whan  fint  fed  on  the  roots,  an  sometimes  affected 
with  seoor  of  a  pecaliar  ohazaeter,  and  die  off  rery  snddenly. 
In  these  cues  ibe  roots  an  generally  fleihy  and  growiog. 
The  sheep  have  ahondancor  wen  probably  poor  when  pot  on, 
and  appear  to  be  doing  remarkably  vnU.  The  eanae  of  death 
ia  apopleir,  or  making  blood  too  faat  The  blood  beeoaua 
thi^  and  onhedthy,  and  the  animd  dies.  Cora,  given 
iajadidoody,  will  prodnce  the  aame  reanlt.  If  the  aheep  tn 
snpplied  with  com  nndUated  with  chaff  eariy  in  the  noming, 
want  the  bdly  is  empty,  it  will  eat  rarenondy,  and  auffer 
aooordinglr.  Cbaff  aa  a  diluter  of  com  ia  ao  rdaable  that 
BoaM  dd  uepherda  oonaider  a  pint  of  com  with  a  pint  ol  chaff 
eqad  to  one  qnart  of  eom  ^ven  done.  Chaff,  with  mots,  if 
the  application  oodd  be  economicaJly  carried  oat,  wonld 
nndoomadly  be  far  better  food*  eapeddly  daring  tbe  depth  of 
winter,  than  ao  rery  laige  a  qnantity  A  roots.  In  the  very 
brief  aketch  which  the  time  allotted  enahlea  me  to  make, 
yon  wUl  obeerre  that  I  hare  not  tonchad  npoa  aererd  matten 
of  aome  intaraat  and  importance.  For  example^  the  rdue  of 
the  different  breeda  of  aheep  ia  ui  itsdf  a  moat  oomprebcnaira 
topic.  I  will  aay  no  awn,  howerar,  than  thank  you  for  the 
attention  with  which  yon  have  liataiad  to  mf  ofai«rration8 
(loud  chaan.) 

Loan  BxiiNBsfl ;  I  aa  ann  Cba  maatiaf  inll  ba  of  opinion 
that  moat  «f  tha  aaggaationa  that  wa  hare  heard  from  tbe 
PmfesaoramoftbehigbaatrahiaaadiBiportance.  Sipeakiog 
from  my  owu  axparienoa,  I  can  atate  that  I  hare  for  maay 
Man  cabiad  ant  what  ha  hu  noommaaded  with  rmpect  to 
diy  find,  both  far  cattle  and  dicap«  I  have  foaad  that  when 
I  wdaead  tha  qoaatity  of  tamipa  givan  to  buUockaand  shaapi 
and  aappUad  turn  with  a  cartaia  paoportioa  of  out  itcaw,  they 
hara  dana  a  gnat  dad  better  thaa  they  did  bdon.  Vciy 
freqpieatly  I  have  aaaa  aa  igoooat  conuaoa  labourer  giving 
hia  buUocka  m  moch  tamipa  m  they  would  eat,  whatever  the 
ooaditioB  of  tbe  cattle  at  tba  time.    Oaa  day  I  vaat  into  the 


raid  I  finad  IweatF  or  thirty  boHoaka  tiad  «p  and 
omadlnUr.    liskadthaiaaaiBattaBdeaeevhetwaatheeeaM 
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of  thU?  ind  he  nplied, "  Ob,  yei,  they  tl  vays  he  to  ifter  eat- 
inf  BO  many  tnrnipt."  I  at  once  cnrdcred  the  quantity  of 
tarnipt  to  be  redaeed,  and  gave  the  animal*  dry  food,  and  there 
waa  no  more  ahiTcriog  afterward*  cUear,  hear. )  With  regard 
to  cutting  hay  and  atraw  I  do  it  entirely  by  steam.  I  pulp 
the  roota  at  the  aame  time,  and  experience  the  greateat  ad- 
Tantage  from  it.  Mr.  Coleman  baa  alluded  to  the  oonplea 
depending  very  mueh  on  ooodiiioo,  and  thii  X  found  to  be  the 
eaie  a  great  many  yeara  ago.  When  reaidiog  in  Norfolk,  I 
had  about  a  thonaand  cwca  on  the  high  landa,  and  «e  were 
ahort  of  food ;  bat  happening  to  have  aome  coleaeed  on  the 
land  which  I  had  brought  into  cultivation,  I  aent  the  thouaand 
ewea  to  feed  npon  it,  and  we  had  not  only  a  greater  number 
of  lamba  than  before,  but  ewea,  at  the  ahepherd  aaid,  ran  about 
thirteen  or  fourteen  day  a,  when,  generally  apeaking,  they 
would  have  been  about  a  month.  The  cole  aeed  has  a  par. 
ticular  tendency  to  bring  the  ewes  into  uie.  As  to 
lamba  I  have  taught  now  the  habit  of  eating  artificial  food  be- 
fore they  are  weaned,  becauae  there  ia  otherwise  a  difficulty 
ia  inauciDg  them  to  eat  it  at  the  time  you  wean  them.  Though 
I  give  them  a  amall  quantity,  yet  by  that  meana  I  keep  them 
in  good  condition  until  the  cold  weather  comea.  In  my 
neighbourhood  it  ia  not  the  practice  to  give  lambs  artificial 
food  until  the  cold  weather  anives,  and  I  have  seen  them  half- 
dead,  and  hardly  able  to  move;  but  the  instant  you  give  them 
thia  atimulating  food  they  die  off  more  rapidly  than  before. 
I  think,  then,  it  ia  of  the  greatest  conaequence  to  give  all 
itock  their  fooid,  and  keep  them  going  on,  with  the  view  of 
preventing  them  from  getting  into  that  atate  of  cold  which  ia 
80  prejudicial  to  them.  I  think  that  Mr.  Coleman'a  obaerva- 
tions  upon  the  different  kinds  of  atraw  are  alao  very  valuable : 
and  here  I  may  mention  a  fact,  which  aome  of  the  gentlemen 
now  preaent  may  remember.  Some  of  you  may  recollect  how 
auoceufnl  Mr.  Grantham  waa  at  the  Smithfield  Show  tliirty 
years  ago  with  hia  Bouthdowna.  I  viaited  him  on  several  oc- 
asiona  before  thia  Society  was  eatabliahed,  and  I  found  hb 
ewea  in  the  yard  in  the  winter,  aupplied  with  nothing  but 
pea-atraw ;  and  he  aaaured  me  that  that  kept  them  healthier 
than  .^hey  would  be  in  any  other  way.  Well,  I  tried  the  aya- 
tem,  on  a  amall  aeale  it  ia  true,  because  I  grew  very  little 
peas ;  but  it  proved  to  be  ao  beueficial,  that  I  have  almoat  in- 
variably kept  a  atack  of  pea-atraw  since,  and  given  it  to  the 
ewea  when  they  were  lambing.  The  Frofeaaor  haa  also  re- 
ferred to  bean>atraw.  Now  two  or  three  yeara  ago,  when 
there  waa  a  great  deficiency  of  fodder,  he  had  never  uaed  bean- 
Btraw,  having  been  informed  that  it  waa  likely  to  cause  gripet. 
I  was  told,  moreover,  that  it  waa  not  good  for  cowa,  because  it 
would  dry  up  their  milk.  I  then  had  the  bcan-atraw  cut  and 
steamed,  and  I  certainly  never  found  my  horaea,  cowa,  and  other 
cattle  do  so  well  on  any  mixture  of  straw  and  hay  aa  they  did 
on  that  of  beao-atiaw  ao  cut  and  ateamed.  I  lay  great  atresa 
upon  it  being  ateamed,  because  it  ia  otherwise  so  hard.  I  do 
not  think  that  during  the  short  time  it  remainain  the  animal's 
stomach  ao  much  nutriment  can  be  abatracted  from  it  aa  when 
it  ia  half  digested  by  steam.  I  would  now  beg  to  offer  the 
Professor  the  best  thsnks  of  the  Society  for  his  excellent  lec- 
ture (Hear,  hear). 

Mr.  Holland,  M.P.,  had  tried  a  mixture  of  chaff  and 
cut  hay  with  roots  referred  to  by  hia  friend  Mr.  Coleman, 
and  had  experienced  all  the  economy  in  the  consumption 
whi2h  that  gentleman  had  mentioned.  There  was  one 
point,  however,  in  which  ho  could  not  agree,  viz.,  that  the 
more  corn  they  would  give  the  sheep  the  better  it  would  be. 
For  his  own  part,  he  would  rather  have  a  mixture  of  chaff 
and  corn  together ;  for  ho  believed  that  it  waa  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  digestion  of  sheep,  as  it  was  for  that  of  a 
cow,  that  the  anim si  should  be  filled,  though  not  entirely, 
with  nutritious  food ;  but  when  the  stomach  was  full,  then 
came  the  mechanical  process  of  digestion.  Now  if  they 
gave  more  food  of  a  nutritions  character  than  was  requisite 
for  the  nutriment  of  the  animal  they  wasted  their  previous 
food,  that  which  cost  money ;  whereas  if  they  gave  a  suffi- 
cient proportion  of  food  for  nutriment  and  added  the  bulk 
which  was  necessary  for  the  mechanical  process  cf  diges* 
tion,  they  acted  in  a  more  mechanical  manner,  and  did  the 
animal  a  great  deal  more  good.  With  regard  to  what  Lord 
Bemers  had  said  respecting  the  management  of  lambs,  he 
( Mr.  Holland)  managed  his  lambs  ih  such  a  way  that  they 
did  not  know  when  they  were  weaned.  The  method  in 
which  he  fed  ofi  artificial  grasses,  clover,  or  anything  of 
that  kind— not  roota  of  course— with  ewes  and  lambs  was 


by  hRving  a  pen  folded  off  for  the  ewes  to  run  into,  with 
gates  in  the  pen  that  contained  each  lamb  and  ewe.  The 
lambs  ran  through  the  gate  and  had  the  first  cropping  of  that 
which  the  ewes  would  have  to  take  to,  and  upon  which  was 
the  dust  of  cake,  or  something  eUe  which  the  lambs  took  to 
quietly ;  so  that  by  the  time  they  were  to  be  weaned  they 
had  no  objection  to  leave  off  their  mother's  end  resort  to 
the  food  to  which  they  had  thus  by  degrees  beoome  acens- 
tomed.  He  should  like  to  know  a  little  more  about  the  ex- 
perience of  the  profession  with  regard  to  nets.  He  sap- 
posed,  however,  that  the  use  of  nets  by  way  of  saving 
hurdles  was  more  or  leas  applicahle  to  one  breed  of  sheep 
rather  than  another.  But  with  hia  own  breed  he  found 
that  the  nets  were  continually  giving  him  trouble;  for  the 
animals  were  caught  in  them  and  sometimes  injured, 
whilst,  being  in  a  game  country,  the  nets  were  so  bitteo  by 
hares  that  the  sheep  could  get  their  heads  in,  and  were 
consequently  more  liable  to  accident.  On  the  whole,  there- 
fore, he  was  inclined  to  prefer  hurdles. 

Sir  W.  Milks,  M.P.,  had  very  great  pleasure  in  joiniog  in 
the  expression  of  thanks  to  the  Professor  for  his  admirable 
lecture,  in  which  every  flockmaalcrin  the  kingdom  wu  never- 
theleas  interested.  It  gave  them  not  ooly  the  theory  but  the 
practice  that  waa  followed  at  Cirencester;  and  it  was  both  a 
hiatory  of  the  breeding  and  a  history  of  the  feeding,  and  con- 
ducted the  lamb  through  every  stage  from  the  period  of  its 
birth  till  it  became  a  full  grown  teg.  Than  that  nothiog 
could  be  more  practical  and  uaeful ;  and  althoagh  weaoiog 
time  waa  now  almost  gone  by,  farmera  with  land  like  that 
which  was  attached  to  the  Agricultural  College  at  Cirencester 
would  now  know  what  was  the  beat  way  in  which  to  trut 
their  flock  up  to  the  end  of  winter. 

Mr.  Drnt,  M.P.,  obaerved  that,  aa  the  Profeuor's  obier- 
vationa  had  treated  almoat  exduaivcdy  of  sheep  in  the  sontbem 
and  south-western  counties,  he  would  take  the  Uberty  of 
making  a  few  remarka  with  regard  to  the  system  of  rearing 
them  m  Yorkshire.  In  the  north  they  did  not  get  their 
lambs  dropped  until  the  latter  part  of  March  or  the  bcgioDiDg 
of  April ;  therefore  the  weaning  time  tbia  year  was  yet  to 
come,  aod  it  waa  uaually  in  July  and  Auguat.  Upon  nearly 
all  farma  where  there  waa  old  grasa  land  it  was  a  rare  thing 
to  run  the  ewea  in  lamb  upon  turnip  land;  and  speakisg 
from  hia  own  experience,  he  ahould  aay  that,  aa  a  rule,  it  vsi 
not  a  good  thing.  In  fact  the  winter  twfore  last  bis  ewes  had 
no  tumipa  until  after  lambing ;  and  although  bis  shepherd 
waa  exceedingly  anxious  that  they  ahould  have  some,  wbeo 
lambing  time  came  he  waa  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  he 
had  never  known  a  healthier  season.  Laat  year  they  ran  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  year  upon  old  grass  land,  and  bad  a 
few  tumipa  carted  to  them  with  a  certain  amount  of  core  aod 
cake.  Tnere  was  great  difficulty  in  managing  a  flock  of  ewes 
upon  strong  land.  One  or  two  yeara  be  had  Buffered  aevcrdy 
from  scour  in  lamba,  and  that  was  alwaya  the  reanlt  when  by 
aeeident  he  waa  tempted  to  put  them  back  in  the  clover  fidd. 
During  the  two  last  seasons  he  had  found  the  beat  plan  for 
keeping  them  free  from  acoor  and  in  a  healthy  conditiou,  was 
to  place  them  upon  old  grasa  laud,  which  had  not  been  stocked 
with  sheep  through  the  previous  part  of  the  year.  From  the 
old  grass  laud  he  put  them  upon  white  mustard,  either  by 
itself  or  mixed  with  rape,  a  remarkably  healtby  cro||  foryoaog 
lamba,  which  would  eat  the  young  mu»tard  upon  ita  comioff 
into  flower  before  they  would  touch  the  rape.  He  could  not  help 
thinking  that  the  aystem  of  folding  mentioned  by  the  Profes- 
sor must  be  a  good  one ;  but  it  waa  not  carried  out  that  ns 
waa  aware  of  anywhere  in  the  north.  Some  time  ago  he  read 
a  paper  by  Mr.  Bond,  of  Suffolk,  upon  the  managemeat  of 
breeding  flocks  of  ewes  upon  strong  land,  which  impressed 
him  very  much,  and  he  thought  it  would  be  a  good  plsn  to 
follow  out  m  the  north.  The  prsctice  of  folding  in  aomoff 
was  not  known  in  Yorkshire.  There,  too,  a  hurdle  ^'*"**2 
ever  Been,  and  they  suffered  much  from  game.  When  nets 
were  need  they  were  bitten  in  holes  by  the  hareB,  and  tool  a 
good  deal  of  mendmg.  The  sheep  were,  therefore,  left  to  ran 
over  the  seed  field.  He  recollected  aome  endeavonriog  to  torn 
ewes  aod  lambs  ia  meshei;  but  that  year  two  lamba  got  bnog 
in  the  nets,  and  he  had  known  a  ease  or  two  of  teg*  or  fan- 
grown  aheep  hanging  themselvea  in  the  same  manner :  t&a, 
however,  waa  not  frequently  the  result.  With  regard  to  tne 
eonparative  meritv  of  neU  and  hurdlea,  he  «rai  not  cotDpet»« 
to  apeak  positively,  for  he  had  never  Been  bardies  tested.  » 
WM  iaportant  to  know  what  eonld  be  aubititutcd  for  eJovrr 
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■  \h»  CMS  of  »  ioek  of  hitodiiif  owoi.  In  tho  Botth  giwt 
£fficn}tf  vat  espcriaaeed  ia  growiag  do? or  oaet  in  four  or 
tna  fvo  or  nz  yetn,  ond  ho  ohoald  be  gtad  to  we  Kit  iv^T  to 
Ue  edoptioo  of  totto  rototion,  ineli  ot  tuct  or  votobct.  The 
dm  of  vHehct  nni  mpo  tofcothcr  lor  feedlof  off  teemed  to  be 
t  vciy  good  one.  In  the  Eett  Riding  it  wtt  ft  common  prae- 
tiee  to  take  •  portion  of  land  that  ought  to  bo  in  clover  nod 
lev  it  vtth  ▼otchet,  eat  it  off  early,  and  then  take  rape  after 
tbc  vetchca.  At  to  evea*prodaeiog  paira  of  lamba,  ho  might 
■cntioo  an  iateicating  UcL  Lett  jear  he  vented  tomo  addi- 
tioaal  aheep.  aad  pniehtsed  45  Leieeater  evet,  of  capital 
qaality  and  in  exocUeat  eondi'ion.  After  be  had  them  he  pat 
them  vith  hit  other  evei  npon  rape  and  vhite  taroip)  vith 
the  tame  raoaa ;  bat  oat  of  the  vhole  45  nearly  80  vero  bar- 
ICO.  aad  bo  atrribated  thia  to  the  fact  that  be  did  aot  kef  p 
them  ao  veil  aa  they  had  been  kept  by  their  former  ovner, 
uJ  thai  eooeeqocatly  they  had  fallen  off  in  condition  when 
pat  to  the  raa.  In  this  opinion  he  vai  con&rmed  by  the  f*ct 
that  tho  great  proportion  of  the  remaining  80  or  90  evet 
hofe  doable  and  tr^le  lamba  from  the  aame  ram*.  That  ap- 
pearad  to  eoRobortte  the  Tiev  of  Profeaaor  Coleman  that  the 
cvee  ahdald  bo  in  an  improving  condition  vhon  pat  to  tho 


Mr.  P.  Frbbb  bdieved  that  malt  chif oa  glYcn  to  the  eve 
fiocfc  wottkl  indnee  them  to  eat  mnch  mora  ttnw  in  mild 
•eaiooa  thaa  they  wonld  otherviie  be  inclined  to  take.  Hit 
praetjee  from  the  firat  vaa  to  give  hit  lambe  all  tho  appropriate 
artificial  food  that  they  conld  be  coexed  to  eat ;  and  vben 
the  rapid  grovtb  of  the  lamb  compared  vith  that  of  tbe 
other  beoeda  of  animala,  and  the  apeed  vith  vhich  it  obtained 
^atatan  of  ito  narent,  vero  obeerved,  it  vonid  be  aeen 
that  it  waa  particolarly  adapted  to  be  fed  veil  flrom  the  ootiet. 

Lard  BnaMnna  naked  Mr.  Holland  if  he  had  aver  uiod 
eeeoo-ant  mattiog  for  hie  foldt  ? 

Mr.  HoiXAND  replied  that  he  had  done  to,  but  had  not 
^vea  it  a  fair  trial.  Ha  vaa  qaite  tatiifird  with  the  trial  he 
had  given  tho  eommon  not. 

Lord  BBBNBna  had  himaelf  put  dovn  eoeoa*nnt  matting, 
hot  foood  it  eaten  throngh  by  the  theep  in  innnmerable  bolea 
ia  tho  momiag. 

Mr.  FiMRBB  HoBBB  itld  that  the  iyatem  vhich  Profettor 
Coleman  had  proponnded  that  day  ao  muob  ooincided  vith 
kia  ovo  practieo  in  tho  management  of  a  Southdovn  flock, 
that  h«  wovld  trouble  the  meetiog  vith  very  fev  rcmarka. 
He  bdieved  it  wat  a  very  profitable  lyttem  opon  the  light 
laada  ia  an  open  country,  and  might  be  folloved  out  vith 
great  advaotagc.  It  enabled  the  farmer  to  prodnce  motton 
aad  lamb  of  oarfy  maturity,  aad  the  flock  might  be  managed 
andcr  it  in  a  manner  very  tnperior  to  the  ajttem  adopted  in 
the  Bovthcm  and  midland  ooontief .  ladeisd,  a  flockmaater 
aught  keep  from  tvo  to  four  aheep  per  acre,  and  if  it  were 
good  graea  land  a  eertain  nnmber  of  beaata,  and  thereby  make 
a  better  retom  than  in  any  other  vay^  In  hit  dittriet  no- 
thing paid  ao  vdl  aa  theep-fecding  on  a  high  ayatem  in  the 
■eancr  rceommendod  by  Mr.  Coleman.  He  ahonld  like  to 
kaov,  howover,  in  vhat  vny  the  vaahpool  vaa  to  bo  need  ? 
Of  eoaraot  it  coald  oaly  bo  at  a  period  of  tho  year  vhen  the 
evee  wra  not  in  a  atato  of  geatation  or  conrae  of  breeding, 
and  eonM  only  bo  required  daring  the  aammer  monthr. 
had  beea  recommended  after  lambing  time.    But 

le  yeara  ainee  a  friend  of  hit,  Mr.  Sdvarda,  of  Sutton, 
Seffolk,  vbo  kept  a  large  flock  of  aheep,  having  loit  a  large 
quantity  of  lamba  before  they  came  to  maturity  oving  to 
vaahiag,  vroto  to  him  (Mr.  Fiiher  Hobbt)  .for  hia  advice  in 
the  matter.  In  anaver  ho  put  aeveral  queationa  to  Mr.  £d> 
wda,  the  firat  of  vhieh  vaa, "  Did  yon  feed  yonr  ewee  on 
Svedea  before  lambing  time  f"  To  vhich  enquiry  Mr.  Ed- 
varda  replied  that  he  did,  and  that  he  had  loat  100  lamba. 
The  nee  of  rape  for  lamba  la  the  aummcr  moatha  vas  very 
importaat.  Within  the  laat  fortnight  he  had  loat  10  or  12 
of   etricaeed   entiraly    throngh    tho   drought.     Tbe 


field  had  eootainod  a  inter  oatt  and  Tatehea,  and  aheep 
nnd  lamba  had  been  feeding  upon  it  vith  abnndanoo 
of  oilcake  ;  it  vaa  veil  ploughed,  but  vhen  the  teed  came  np 
the  recent  exoeaaive  drought  deetroyed  the  vhole  piece.  In 
hia  neighboarhood,  eapeoally  on  tuch  land  aa  he  occupied, 
they  depended  much  during  July  and  An  juit  upon  the  early 
dvarf  rape,  vhich  he  bolievod  vaa  not  eommouly  need.  He 
had  had  hia  from  DonetabiTC,  and  it  bad  turned  out  to  bo  of 
very  f^rcat  value.  He  aoved  it  eighteen  inchea  apart,  and  har- 
rowed it  frequently,  and  in  ci^ht  or  ten  vceka  it  made  tbo 
beftt  ind  moat  fattening  food  for  aheep  that  he  had  e? er  met 
viih  at  that  particular  time  of  tbe  year.  In  t^e  preaent  day, 
a  joint  of  lamb  or  mutton  vaa  to  be  aeen  upon  the  table  on 
every  public  oecaatoo,  and  it  vai  neoeaaary  to  encourage  tho 
breed  of  aheep  even  more  than  any  other  animal.  It  vaa  nn» 
fortunate,  hovcver,  that  in  the  conrae  of  tho  laat  throe  yeara, 
aa  Mr.  Coleman  bad  ahovn,  the  number  of  aheep  ia  thia 
country  ha-l  greatly  diminiahed,  although  the  population  had 
gone  on  iccreaaing  all  the  tiae  vith  gigantic  atridea. 

Mr.  Holland  aaid  hia  friend,  Mr.  Coleman,  had  alluded  to 
the  dreaaieg  of  aheep.  Nov,  in  Lincolnabire,  thtre  had  been, 
ho  underatood,  a  great  mortality  amongst  the  aherp,  oving 
to  tho  attempta  vhich  had  been  made  to  core  tho  acab  in  pa^ 
tienlar  by  meana  of  mercurial  prepantioae,  which  vera  gen^ 
rally  need  in  the  form  of  an  ointment.  Thia  ointment  had 
the  effect  of  ahnttiog  up  all  the  puree  of  the  akin,  but  not  un- 
til the  morcnrial  propertiea  had  had  an  iujoriona  inflnenee 
npon  the  health  of  the  animal.  Scorea  of  aheep  had  died  from 
thia  cauae,  and  after  death  it  had  been  diacovered  tbatvhera 
the  mercury  had  entered  into  the  iyatem  tbe  meat  vat  bad 
for  hnman  food.  It  atood  to  reaaon  that,  if  tho  porea  of  tho 
akin  vero  atopped  over  tho  vhole  eurface  of  the  animal,  that 
vhich  ought  toeacapo  from  the  body — aneh  aa  carboaie  acid 
gaa— vould  become  mixed  vith  blood,  and  the  vhole  ayatom 
be  deranged.  Not  only  that,  bnt  the  organic  partidee  vhich 
ought  to  eacape  from  tbe  animal  in  order  to  ita  remaining  in 
a  perfect  atate  of  health,  vere  retained,  and  alao  driven  into 
ita  ayatem.  Nov,  thia  ought  to  be  guarded  againat  by  far- 
meia ;  and  he  waa  glad  to  hear  from  tbe  Profeaaor  that  tho 
proper  dreaaing  ought  to  be  gifcn  in  a  liquid  form,  and  not  at 
an  ointment.  Analogooa  to  filling  up  the  poroe  of  the  akin  of 
the  grovU'Up  animal  vith  ointoaent  vaa  that  ajatem  vhiA 
cauaed  a  groat  mortality  of  lambe  every  year,  namely,  of  cover- 
ing tho  lamb  vhioh  had  loat  ita  dam  vith  the  akin  of  another 
lamb.  In  the  aame  vay  thia  practice  stopped  up  the  pore  a 
of  the  akin,  and  produced  a  diaeased  and  uuhealtby  animal,  if 
not  iU  lose  by  deaib. 

After  a  fev  vorda  from  Mr.  Barker, 

Profeeaor  Colbman  briefly  replied ;  and  in  alluaion  to  tho 
anbject  of  neto,aaid  thoy  vera  not  need  on  the  Collie  farm, 
oving  to  tho  fact  that  mueh  of  the  land  then  vaa  ezeeediagly 
ahallov,  the  aoil  being  only  three  or  four  inchea  in  depth,  ao 
that  they  conld  not  keep  up  tbe  neia  vith  atakea.  Neta, 
hovcver,  vhere  they  could  be  uaod,  offered  the  areat  advantage 
of  eaay  removal.  Of  conrio,  the  exiatence  of  game  in  largo 
qoantitiea  vould  conatitoto  a  fatal  objection  to  neta ;  bnt  that, 
he  believed,  vaa  an  exception  nther  than  the  rule.  Aa  to  tho 
aiae  of  the  meah,  that  might  bo  eaaily  altered.  If  the  sheep 
vere  of  ench  a  aiae  that  their  heada  vonld  get  thnogh  the 
meab,  all  that  vaa  requirad  waa  to  make  the  netting  amaller. 
The  sheep  on  tbo  College  farm  vero  principally  Cot  avoid, 
and  they  anawered  exceedingly  veil.  Thera  vaa  some  trouble 
at  firat,  and  can  and  patience  vere  neceasary ;  for  the  labour- 
era  vere  aometimea  ao  ptejadiced  againat  any  alteration — and 
farmera,  too,  for  that  matter— that  they  vould  not  give  a  nev 
food  or  a  new  ay  stem  a  fair  trial.  With  regard  to  the  vaab* 
pool,  be  did  not  think  ita  uae  need  be  reatricted  in  all  caaee  to 
tbeaiimner  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  vaa  of  opinion  that  evea,  np 
to  the  period  when  they  were  half  gone  in  lamb,  might  bo 
vaahcd  in  the  winter. 

The  BMOting  then  aeparated. 
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OUR  IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS. 


The  subject  of  our  foreign  trade  has  lately  been  Under 
discussion  in  several  qimrters.  The  British  Association, 
the  Society  of  Arts,  and  the  Statistical  Society  have  all 
been  reviewing  the  course  of  our  external  trade  for  the 
last  ten  years.  From  the  Journal  of  the  last-named  so- 
ciety and  the  annual  Customs  Report  just  issued  we  glean 
some  important  details,  which  are  deserving  of  a  pkce  in 
onr  columns.  Although  great  modifications  were  made 
in  the  English  tariff  in  the  ten  years  from  1841  to  1851, 
very  considerable  remissions  and  reductions  of  duty  have 
been  effected  during  the  ten  years  ended  with  1862  ;  and 
two  of  the  greatest  commercial  changes,  the  repeal  of  the 
ocum  laws  and  the  abolition  of  the  navigation  laws,  al- 
thoogh  adopted  shortly  before  1851,  have  influenced  very 
considerably  the  commerce  and  condition  of  the  country 
in  the  period  under  consideration. 

Less  importance  is  generally  attached  to  the  opening  of 
onr  trade  to  foreign  vessels,  than  to  the  repeal  or  reduc- 
tion of  a  duty  upon  some  important  article  of  consump- 
tion. But  an  unrestricted  command  of  tonnage  is  an 
essential  element  of  an  extensive  foreign  trade,  and  the 
abundant  and  cheap  supply  of  the  natural  market  is 
greatly  dependent  upon  free  navigation. 

The  repeal  of  the  com  laws  is  undoubtedly  the  most 
important  of  our  tariff  alterations.  lyhether  in  its 
direct  operation  in  augmenting  the  supply  of  the  chief 
article  of  food,  or  In  its  indirect  effect  upon  the  extension 
of  manufactures  and  trade,  no  change  of  duty  can  bear 
comparison  with  it.  The  hurge  importation  of  wheat  and 
flour  in  every  yeor  since  the  repeal  of  the  sliding  scale  of 
duties  is  a  proof  that  the  demand  is  not  altogether  de- 
pendent upon  the  supply  of  home-grown  com,  which  is 
well  known  to  have  oeen  much  increased  of  late  years. 

The  variation  in  the  quantity  grown  at  home  affects 
the  demand  for  foreign  com;  but  it  is  nevertheless  a 
question  whether  the  consumption  of  foreign  com  does 
not,  as  a  rule,  depend  more  upon  the  power  of  the  people 
to  pnrchase,  rather  than  upon  the  fluctuation  in  the  yield 
of  home-grown  com.  La^  supplies  of  foreign  com  are 
■ometimes  looked  upon  as  a  drain  upon  our  resources,  but 
they  are  frequently  an  evidence  of  the  soundness  and 
largeness  of  the  means  of  the  people.  Large  importations 
of  foreign  com  are  generally  coincident  with  large  exports 
of  British  productions. 

The  very  considerable  increase  in  the  consumption  of 
foreign  wheat  and  flour  since  the  repeal  of  the  com  laws, 
and  the  very  large  annual  value  of  that  oomparativelv  new 
article  of  foreign  supply,  are  important  proofs  of  the  in- 
creased prosperity  of  the  country.  From  1831  to  1840 
the  average  annual  consumption  was  900,000  quarters, 
and  the  value  at  the  average  price  of  British  wheat  was 
£2,520,000.  From  1841  to  1850,  the  average  consump- 
tion  was  2,600,000  quarters,  and  the  value  £6,890,000. 
From  1851  to  1860,  5,000,000  quarter  were  consumed, 
of  the  value  of  £13,500,000.  The  real  value  of  imports 
was  not  ascertained  at  the  Custom-house  befbre  1854. 
In  the  eight  years  from  1854  to  1861,  the  total  value  of 
foreign  wheat  and  flour  retained  for  consumption  in  the 
United  Kingdom  amounted  to  122  millions  sterling,  or 
about  15i  millions  upon  an  annual  average. 

The  imports  of  com  last  year  reached  16,878,192  qrs., 
and  of  flour  7,225,048  cwts.,  as  against  14,279,052  qrs., 
and  6,250,869  cwts.  in  1861.  The  supply  of  wheat  and 
wheat  flour  from  the  United  States  of  America  alone  was 
8,724,770  qrs.  and  4,499,582  cwts.,  which  ia  one-third 


more  than  it  was  in  1861,  and  double  what  it  was  in 
1860,  thus  very  opportunely  making  up  to  us  the  de-    , 
ficiency  which  since  the  year  1859   has  been  found  in 
the  imports  from  France  of  those  most  necessary  srtides   i 
of  consumption. 

A  review  of  the  commercial  policy  and  trade  of  the  Isst 
ten  years  shows  that  much  progress  has  been  made  daring 
the  period,  and  there  are  good  grounds  to  expect  greater 
progress  in  subsequent  years.  But  it  is  vain  to  expect 
that  conmierce  can  be  one-sided,  or,  in  other  words,  that 
there  can  be  larger  exports  without  corresponding  imports. 
The  progressive  wealth  of  a  country  is  often  supposed  to 
depend  upon  progressive  exports.  To  foster  national  pro* 
dnctions  for  the  supply  of  both  home  and  foreign  markets, 
has  been  the  great  aim  of  statesmen  in  many  countries, 
and  is  still  so  in  some  countries.  The  commercial  policy 
has  been  to  send  any  and  everything  abroad,  but  to  re- 
ceive nothing  in  return  that  can  be  produced  at  home, 
however  indifferently,  or  at  whatever  cost.  How  can 
exports  increase  if  such  a  policy  prevails  with  regard  to 
imports  P  If  countries  are  to  be  generally  adverse  to 
receiving  foreign  imports,  where  are  markets  to  be  fonnd 
for  exports  ? 

If  reasonable  facilities  are  only  given  to  commerce,  its 
future  extension  in   all  countries   must  be  very  great. 
How  comparatively  small  a  number  of  the  worid's  popu- 
lation can  as  yet  be  reckoned  as  average  consumers  of 
the    common  necessaries  of   life.      An  anti-oommercial 
polioy,  imperfect  means  of  oommunioation,  and  generally 
low  rates  of  wages,  have,  in  ahnost  all  countries,  restricted 
the  power  of  consumption  of  the  people  to  the  most 
moderate  scale.    Each  of  these  serious  obstructions  to  the 
wel&re  and  progress  of  nations  is,  happily,  disappearing. 
Restrictions  of  trade  and  diflicidty  of  transport  conduce  to 
the  state  of  isoUtion  which  is  inconsistent  with  the  due 
advancement  of  natiomd  power  and  inflaence.    The  im' 
provements  in  means  of  oommunication  are  contributing  to 
a  great  increase  in  the  productiveness  of  countries,  an  dare 
affording  extraordinary  facilities  for  the  extension  of  inter- 
national trade.    But  now  comparatively  useless  would  be 
the  great  lines  of  railway  connecting  state  with  state,  and 
traversing  Europe  from  end  to  end,  and  the  rapid  inter- 
course by  steamers  upon  every  sea,  if  the  interchange  of 
merchandiie  continued  to  be  paralyzed  by  the  exaction 
of  exorbitant  duties  P^ 

Of  late  years  the  commercial  policy  of  England,  as  a 
general  mle,  has  been  based  simply  upon  the  interests 
of  her  own  people,  and  without  having  recourse  to  com- 
mercial treaties.  This  is  no  doubt  the  l^t  principle ;  but, 
as  there  are  admitted  exceptions  to  all  mles,  if  the  Govern- 
ments of  foreign  countries  prefer,  or  are  obliged  to  proceed 
upon  a  different  system,  we  must  hope  that  they  will,  st 
all  events,  make  good  progress  towards  greater  ft^eedom  of 
trade.  England,  having  relaxed  her  tariff  for  the  produce 
of  all  countries,  is  supposed  to  be  in  an  unfavourable  posi- 
tion as  regards  countries  which  do  not  grant  to  English 
produce  the  same  advantages  as  to  the  produce  of  some 
other  countries.  But  troe  principles  of  policy  will  pre- 
vaQ  in  the  end,  and  public  opinion  will  overcome  the  ob- 
stacles raised  by  special  interests. 

As  regards  tne  aggregate  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom 
between  1851  and  1860  very  favourable  results  are  ex- 
hibited, in  comparison  with  the  preceding  period  from 
1841  to  1850.  The  average  annual  value  of  imports  at 
the  old  official  fixed  rates,  an  indication  of  quantity  rather 
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tba  of  Tihie,  was  82}  millioiiA  from  1841  to  1850,  and 
130  millumfl  from  1851  to  1860.  The  per-oentage  in- 
erose  ia  the  period  from  1841  to  1850  over  the  preceding 
ten  jrears  was  53  per  cent.,  and  from  1851  to  1860  over 
1&41  to  1850  it  was  67  per  cent.  The  net  valne  of  the 
total  imports  when  first  ascertained  in  1854  was  152^ 
milliona,  and  in  1861  it  was  217^  millions,  showing  an 
ntsemt  m  the  eight  yean  of  48  per  cent.  Last  year 
the  increase  waa  still  hrgor,  the  iiet  Talae  of  the  im- 
ports having  reached  226^  millions.  A  comparison  of  the 
toCal  dectered  net  ralne  of  British  prodnoe  eiported  ex- 
Mhifs  stfll  more  fiiTonrahle  results.  The  arerage  annnal 
T^e  of  the  exports  hebreen  1841  and  1850  was  57| 
millions^  and  lOol  miUiona  between  1851  and  1860,    In 


the  period  from  1841  to  1850,  as  compared  with  the  pre- 
ceding ten  years,  the  increase  of  British  exports  was  a  Lttle 
over  12  millions,  or  27  per  cent.,  and  from  1851  to  1860 
the  increase  upon  1841  to  1850  was  as  much  as  49  mil- 
lions, o  r  85  per  eent.,  which  is  more  than  three  times  as 
great  a  rate  of  increase  as  in  the  preceding  decennial  period. 
This  is  an  important  fact,  and  it  may  be  urged  as  strong 
eridence  in  support  of  the  principle  that  the  exporis  of  a 
country  cannot  be  increased  to  any  considerable  extent  if 
the  imports  are  restricted  by  high  rates  of  duty.  The 
commercial  policy  pursued  in  EngUnd  of  increasing  im- 
ports by  repealing  and  reducing  customs  duties  has  cer- 
tainly been  followed  by  a  surprising  extension  in  the  ex- 
ports of  British  productions,  S, 


FOREIGN    AGRICULTURAL    GOSSIP. 


We  have  examined,  in  some  defaU,  several  of  the  district 
State  agrieQlmral  meetings  held  this  jear  in  France,  bat 
aQur9  of  Uie  aeries  still  call  for  notice.    The  next  meeting 
o«t  oar  Ust  is  that  held  at  Nimes,  a  town  which  baa  erery 
reer  an  exhibition  of  fat  stock,  and  which,  in  1863,  has, 
beaides,  been  tba  scene  of  a  show  of  reprodacing  animals 
mnd  e^rieaUiml  machinery  for  the  Mediterranean  district. 
This  locality  comprises  nine  departments,  riz. :  The  Yar, 
the  Boaehea-do-Khone,  the  Oard,  the  H£raolt,  the  ikude, 
the  Pjrreoeee>Orientale8,the  Tanclnse,  the  Alpes-Maritimes, 
and  Conica.    It  does  not  want  a  certain  homogeneity,  al- 
thon^  the  moet  varied  cultures  dispute  the  possession  of 
the   soiL      The  riae,  the  malberry-tree,  the  olive,   the 
akeoad-tree,  end  madder  leave  litUe  space  lor  the  pro- 
daetion  of  cereals;  herbage  is  completely  deficient,  and 
sheep  aro  the  only  kind  of  stock  suited  to  the  re^on.    In 
the  aoothem  part  of  Provence  loses  and  aromatio  plants 
are  ealtivated  for  perfumery;  but  the  plant  which  is  gradu- 
ally dominating  over  all  others  ia  the  vine,  which  has  been 
invading  all  the  lands  devoted  to  mulbeirytrees,  since  a 
diseaite  which  baa  prevailed  among  silk-worms  inflic(ed  a 
sad  blow  on  silk  industry.    The  land  of  the  district  is  far 
from  having  everywhere  the  same  value.    In  the  valley  of 
the  Rhone  eapeeiidly,  in  tbe  language  of  M.  de  Lavergne, 
extreme  poverty  ia  bordered  everywhere  by  extreme  wealth ; 
by  the  aide  of  lands  which  are  worth  £200  per  acre,  others 
oeenr  which  will  not  realize  £2  per  acre ;  in  fact,  it  is  a 
ejontrv  of  contraata.    Notwithstanding,  ss  will  be  gathered 
from  theae  remarks,  that  the  district  is  far  from  rich  In 
lirge  cattle,  the  Kimes  Exhibition  comprised  153  beasts, 
difidad,  as  to  ori^  and  breeds,  as  follows :    Pare  French, 
1)0;  Doxham,  9;  pore  foreign,  45;  Durham  crossings,  18; 
Tsriooa  crossings,  21.  The  total  of  pure  French  breeds  was 
conatilaied  by  animals  of  10  or  12  different  races.    Tbis 
fbrmed  a  rather  discordant  entsmUe,  but  one  must  not  be 
severe  upon  a  district  where  the  rearing  of  beasts  is  a 
perilotis  operation,  where  there  is  a  good  deal  of  groping  in 
tbe  dark  on  tbe  sabject,  and  where  it  is  besides  impossible 
13  lay  down  absolnte  rules,  the  employment  of  different 
breeds  depending  solely  on  local  circumstances.    In  the 
Aeighbonrhood  o{  a  great  town  it  is  an  advantage  to  have 
gaod  milken  in  consequence  of  the  high  prices  which  milk 
reslizea,  and  two  of  the  exhibitors  at  Nimes,  from  the  enri- 
roos  of  Alais  and  Mon^elUer,  have  carried  out  this  principle, 
haring  ahown  very  fine  specimens  of  the  Bazadaise  breed. 
Apart  f^om  this  particular  case,  however,  the  rearing  of 
lailUnf  breeds  is  an  onerous  affair ;  and  breeds,  regarded 
with  fAvonr  by  the  botcher,  are  also  comparatively  unstiit- 
able,  maat  sometimes  costing  more  to  produce  than  it 
retoms,  haring    regard   to   the    high   price    of    forsge. 
Breads   mited   also  for  working   purposes   can   alone   be 
Blaliaed  withoat  loss  in  the  south  of  France ;  and  sneh  is  the 
•pialan  of  H.  da  ]fariOn-Oaja,who,ilUr  sersral  experimentt, 
us  alopCed  the  Bazadaise  breed  with  this  object,  and  flods 
it  aetwtr  his  pwposa  very  walL    The  original  tribe  of  tbe 
CaMTgiw  ■•!  vitk  Mflie  MMoaw  al  tha  NiMa  BihibttiM  t  it 
ii stfll  ■  larsfi  am,  ttuiding  high  oa  on  iti  Isgt;  but,  u  • 


whole,  it  is  tolerably  well  lookieg.  The  aBiaals  sbowe  by 
M.  Bsbathier-d'Eapeyraa  wara  eapeetally  sanch  reaarked; 
bet  il  Mmaaea  te  be  asocrUiaed  np  to  what  point  the  laariag 
of  this  bleed  m  a  taaM  state  may  ba  eeoaoaaicaL  A  apecial 
catajiory  was  devoted  to  Darhssaa;  but  of  aina  aborthoraa 
which  flgwed  in  the  eataloene  only  seven  appeared  %  they  aU 
beloogtd,  with  oea  exeeptioe,  te  If.  8abatkie^d'Eap•yran, 
and  reeaivad  aceoed  priaca.  Tbe  category  of  pora  tofaiga 
hreada  eaaaprissd  thirty  of  the  Bchwita  race,  eirht  of  the 
Datch,  six  ef  tbe  Ayr,  and  one  not  partiealarly  speciied.  The 
hart  MinMlsef  the  Swiss  breed  bekm«ed  io  MM.  Qastaa, 
BaaiUab  end  Dastrenex.  MM.  da  Caisaif  aean,  de  Braaae.  and 
Cansse  exhibited  fine  spociBaaBs  of  the  Ayr  htaed.  Ia  Dar- 
haai  erastiiixs  the  palai  was  allettad  to  the  Due  da  Fita- 
Ja«aa,  lor  a  IHirhasKMancaUa  heifer  and  cow,  whieh  were 
bath  of  eeasidcrahle  cxeeUenea.  Tha  •iseellanaoes  ereesiags 
pmantad  few  striking  snbjeets,  the  msjority  of  bifcders  pro- 
esedleg  at  a  veatme,  comniatltag  raeas  withoet  clearly  eoe- 
iidering  hefetchaad  what  kind  of  mixture  can  result,  and 
withoet  ofUe  knowisg  asaetly  what  it  is  which  they  wiah  to 
ehlain.  Novartheleas,  it  is  desirable  that  this  class  should  he 
maintainad  on  the  piegtasme,  as  it  leaves  the  door  open  for 
all  pooMble  ameliafatioas.  The  sheep  dasies  comprised  445 
head :  fix.,  96  Merteoa  aad  saized  Merinot ,  76  Barbarinet,  68 
eoaanaoa-wooncd  bneds,  and  205  Tarioas  crossioga.  Tha 
eategery  of  vaiioea  foNMrn  bneds  eontain«d  ae  entry,  but  the 
show  of  sheep  waa  aatisfheiory  as  a  whole.  Tha  Baibariao 
breed  ia  a  pveeioas  one  lor  tha  south;  it  suttains  tha  heat 
wen  ;  it  shows  itself  very  uaexsetimt  as  reffsrds  its  chetee  ef 
food,  and,  above  aU,  it  has  the  merit  of  being  vary  prolifte. 
Unfortunataly,  however,  its  isaprevenMnt  offers  ^reat  difll- 
eeltias,  all  eroaaiasa  hitherto  attempted  hariuf  yielded  only 
lasigBiieaBt  roanlts.  By  the  eoaaaoa-woolUd  bieeda  ii 
■eaat  the  Laaiagnaisa^  the  Narbonnaise,  the  Causae,  tha 
Laraae,  fte.  The  utility  of  Boothdowna  in  the  sooth  of 
Ffoaea  is  atill  a  mattoc  of  dispeto ;  sons  breeders  are  making 
a  trial  of  them  at  this  moment,  and  it  will  soon  be  praetieabia 
to  eoBM  to  a  mofo  geaeral  and  decided  eoaduaioo  on  tha  aoh- 
jeet  The  Department  of  Agriealtore  has  provoked  this 
fcsult,  aad,  at  the  Nimes  show,  reserved  eirht  prissa  to 
Boothdowna,  which  were  gaiaed  by  MM.  de  Cassaigaeau,  da 
Brasae  Fhbie,  Bards,  Ae.  The  miseellaeeona  croetings  left 
■neb  to  desira.  The  piir  elasses  rettected  the  fact  that  that 
class  of  aninala  ia  still  far  from  ausaeroua  in  the  south,  their 
meat  not  beiag  partiealarly  adapted  for  food  ia  a  warm 
eKmate.  English  roprodueors  have,  however,  been  employed 
with  liieod  results.  It  seems  desirable  to  reserve  a  aotlee  ef 
the  Veooal  Meetfaig  to  a  f ntore  oecaiioa.  There  will  still  re- 
main fbr  exxmiastiea  also  the  Rcanea,  Yalonca,  Anoh,  Nevers, 
Chamb4ry,  Ste,,  meetiugs ;  but  we  hope  te  pam  them  all  under 
foriow  ia  dao  eoarse;  for,  as  was  lemsrked  a  week  or  two 
siBee,they  throw  TsloabloBght  oa  the  agrionltuial  progroaa  of 
their  reepeetive  diatriets. 

Bxhibitkma  of  varioua  kinds  aro  all  the  rage  just  bow  fai 
Tnnm,  At  that  jast  hold  at  liHe,  to  which  reihrooeo  has 
hooa  mtdo  nader  other  heads,  M.  Comaaa,  Oonaeiller  of 
State,  and  Prefect  of  the  Somme,  assembled  a  eolltetioa  of 
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forage  pUui(8,  laitable  for  consumplioti  by  itoik  of  Ttrioas 
'kinds.  Dr.  Antier,  of  Amieni,  lent  to  "the  Intematiooar' 
lut  year  a  collection  of  the  indnitrial  pUntt  of  that  district, 
mnd  it  reappeared  at  Lille,  with  atatiitieal  information.  To 
ehov  the  inporteoee  of  these  kinds  of  eihibitions,  aeeom- 
paniod  by  aseful  explaaatioaa,  it  maj  be  stated  that  the  de- 
partment of  the  Bomme  alone  comprises  from  190.000  to 
200,000  acres  of  either  natural  or  artificial  prairies,  and  that 
the  annusl  production  of  this  forage  represents  a  capital  which 
is  estimated  at  no  less  than  £1,000.000.  The  Aicricnltaral 
Society  of  Niort  offers  again  for  competition  the  publication  of 
the  agricultural  slmaoaek,  for  which  one  Jacques  Bujsnlt  es- 
tablished, by  will,  an  annual  prise  of  £34.  The  prise  not 
having  been  awarded  in  1863,  will  be  increased  to  £48  tor 
1861.  It  is  an  indispensable  condition  that  the  almanack 
shpnld  be  pnblisbed  in  the  department  of  the  Deux-S^vrei ; 
and  M.  Bujault  stipnlsted  also  that  his  almsoack  should  not 
be  confined  only  to  strictly  agricultural  matters,  but  that 
criticitms  on  manners  and  morals  ahould  also  make  it  ani- 
mated and  readable.  "  To  attack  bad  habits  and  bad  morals,^ 
wrote  worthy  M.  Bujault,  '*  is  one  of  the  principal  objecta  of 
the  prise  which  I  hare  founded.  I  know  that  of  all  men  the  most 
▼idona  is  the  most  unhappy,  and  that  he  who  hu  economy  and 
temperance,  and  who  loToa  woik,  has  wholesome  ideas,  and 
will  alwaj-a  be  an  honest  man." 

In  imitation  of  many  other  departments,  and  on  the  occasion 
of  the  great  agricultural  ahow  of  the  diatriet,  the  department 
of  the  Cdte  d'Or  recently  deyoted  a  small  allocation  to  the 
organisation  of  an  eahibition  confined  wholly  to  horse  stock. 
The  programme  offered  80  prises,  of  a  total  valoe  of  £229,  to- 
gether with  medals  of  gold,  silrer,  and  bronze,  intended  to 
reader  the  certifieates  of  merit  given  authentic  and  durable. 
Of  thia  anm,  howcTer,    more   than  £72  remained    unem- 
ployed, subjects  haring  altogether  proved  wanting  in  some 
elasses;  while  as  regarda  light  horses  and  carriage  horaea, 
the   jury  found   them     too    inferior   to  justify   them   in 
awarding    prises.    The    category   of    draught   horses   waa 
a  little  better  filled ;  neTertheiess,  the  list  of  competitors  com- 
prised only  100  entries  altogether,  atallions,  msres,  colts,  and 
fillies  included.    This  was  little  enooch  for  a  district  com- 
posed of  seven  departments,  and  the  horse  "  population  **  of 
which  has  attained  the  considerable  total  of  about  850,000 
head.    The  C6te  d*Or  has  applied  itaelf  for  forty  years  to  the 
improvement  of  its  horse  stock,  and  has  adopted  the  same 
means  and  the  same  systems.    This  is  an  oiample  of  sus- 
tained perseverance  very  rare  in  France ;  for,  although  in  its 
deUUs  the  aystem  has  nhihited  variations,  it  haa  remained 
firm  aa  regarda  its  baais — the  employment  of  horses  of  heavy 
draught.    The  horae  population  of  the  dcptrtment  waa  very 
small  about  1824,  when  attention  began  firat  to  be  directed  to 
it,  and  it  was  especially  poor  in  quality.  It  responded  in  every 
respect  to  the  scarcity  of  forage  which  prevailed  in  the  dia- 
trict,  in  which  natural  prairies  wen  compsrattvely  limited  in 
extent  and  confined,  if  indeed  they  were  not  altogether  un- 
known. ^  The  means  of  eommunication  which  existed  at  this 
period  in  the  department  were— as  was  indeed  the  ease  all 
over  France — very  defective,  and  the  harnese  and  agricultural 
implements  of  all  kinds  were  very  heavy  and  cumbrons.    The 
kind  of  horses  which  prevailed  with  such  a  state  of  thbgsmay 
be  readily  inferred,  and  those  of  the  Cdted\)r  were  no  excep- 
tion to  the  common  rule.    Sorry  and  without  value,  they  were 
fonnd  everywhere,  as  regards  height,  oorpnleneOi  and  value, 
in  the  exact  ratio  of  the  cause  to  the  effect.    In  such  circom- 
sUnces  breeding  had  little  activity,  and  was  confined  within 
the  moat  circumscribed  proportions,  from  which  no  sueeesa 
waa  obtained.    Thia  waa  the  case  with  the  C6te  d'Or,  which 
then  borrowed  from  elsewhere  a  portion  of  the  horaea  required 
for  its  wants.    Has  the  stock  of  horses  whieh  the  depsrtment 
BOW  possesses  become  psssable?    II.  Engine  Gaaot,  a  very 
outspoken  UUerateur  on  such  subjects,  replies  both  in  the  af- 
firmative and  the  negative— yes,  for  a  part ;  no  for  the  rest, 
especially  in  presence  of  the  exigencies  of  the  times.    M. 
Gasot,  regarding  the  matter  aa  a  whole,  doea  not  conaider  that 
the  Cdte  dX)r  ooeupies  a  higher  plaee  than  formerly  oo  the 
hippie  sesle  of  France :  the  general  level  has  risen,  and  the 
C6te  d'Or  appears  to  have  only  preeerved  its  old  relative  rank. 
▲Ithoogh  oflleial  documents  issued  on  the  subject  intimated 
that  the  Dijon  Show  was  organised  to  indicate  the  progress 
whieh  had  been  made  by  the  distnet  in  improving  ito  breeds 
of  horsea  during  the  last  40  yeari,  M,  Gasot  daotaina  unhesi- 


tatingly  that  the  exhibition  was  a  poor  one,  and  very  bferior 
to  corresponding  meetings  held  in  1861  and  1862  at  Charle- 
ville  and  Oivet.  Well,  it  ia  something  to  have  a  bold  and  uo- 
sparing  critic ! 


THE  NORTH-EAST  AGRICULTURAL  ASSO- 
CIATION OF  IRELAND. 

The  premium  sheet  for  the  summer  show  of  this  thririof 
asiocistion  hss  just  been  iuned,  and  on  lookiog  over  the 
twenty- three  pages  which  it  occupiea  one  would  almost  be 
led  at  firat  sight  to  suppose  that  it  waa  the  premium  sheet  of 
a  *'  royal"  society,  and  not  thst  of  a  provincial  sssocistion. 
The  amateur  dasaes,  together  with  the  eompetition  for  the 
different  challenge  cops,  with  one  exception,  are  open  fer  nai- 
vensl   competition,   the  only   exception    being   that  of  s 
20-goinea  challenge  cup,  with  5  aovereigns  added  yearly 
for  three  years,   for  the  best  bull  eslved  after  the  lit  of 
January,  1859,  and  which  is  only  open  for  competition  to 
the  tenant  farmers  of  the  county  Down.    The  open  eupi  are 
(1)  the  late  North-East  Agricultural  Sootety'a  challenge  cop, 
value  60  sovs.,  with  10  sovs.  added  ycariy  for  three  yeari, 
commencing  in  1862,  for  the  best  thorough-bred  weight-car- 
rying atalllon  i  (2)  a  challenge  cup,  valne  25  sovs.forthe 
best  stallion  in  the  daues  of  horaea  suitable  for  agricttltanl 
purposes  ;  (8)  a  challenge  cup,  of  aimilar  valoe,  for  the  best 
animal  in  the  abort-horned  clasiea  ;  (4)  a  £20  challenge  cup 
for  the  beet  animal  in  the  Ayrshire,  polled,  and  Devon  dauei ; 
(5)  a  £10  challenge  cup  for  the  best  pure-bred  ram;  (6)  s 
similsr  challenge  cup  for  the  best  pen  of  fi?e  pure- bred  ewes  of 
same  breed;  (7)  another  £10  chsUeogc  cop  for  the  best  boir; 
(8)   another,   of    like  value,  for  the  best   sow ;   (9)  sod 
another,  also  a  £10  cup,  for  the  winner  of  the  greatest  no mber 
of  first    prizes  in  the  poultry  clsssas.    Besides  these  capi, 
there  arealao  ailver  medals  and  special  prises  for  the  best  bull, 
the  best  cow  or  heifer,  best  rsm,  best  boar,  and  best  so*. 
These  are  irreapective  of  the  different  dass  prises.    Flsi  and 
flaxaeed  alao  form  a  diatinct  class,  and  accommodation  will  be 
given  for  implementa,  althongh  prises  will  not  be  awarded  for 
anch.    There  are  alao  premiums  for  the  best-numsged  fsrmi 
in  certain  baronies  in  the  counties  of  Down,  Antrim,  Armagh, 
and  Honaghao,  the  working  fsrmen  of  those  'counties  hsv- 
ing  a  separate  and  liberal  ahara  of  the  premiums  allotted  to 
them. 

Opening  the  amateur  classes  to  general  competition  hsi 
worked  well  so  far  for  the  aaaociation,  and  we  expect  that  the 
ahow  on  the  9th  and  10th  of  July  will  continue  to  prove  that 
it  was  a  wise  measure.  It  haa  given  us  much  aatisfsetion  to 
see  a  large  accession  of  members  invariably  announced  at 
each  committee  meeting  of  the  association,  and  that  not  ooly 
of  partiea  reaident  in  the  north-eaatem  counties,  but  of  gea- 
tlemen  bdonging  to  other  parta  of  Ireland,  The  North-£ist 
Association  hu  been  from  the  first  a  success,  and  one  greet 
reason  of  this  is,  unquestionably,  the  large  prsctical  ele- 
ment which  it  contains  in  its  executive ;  for  while  the 
list  of  vioe-presidents  contains  the  names  of  a  number 
of  noblemen  and  gentry  who  have  been  identified  with 
agricnUural  improvements  in  the  north,  the  committees  for 
the  different  counties  an  composed  in  a  great  messure  of 
practical  farmers,  and  of  gentlemen  who  have  made  praettcsl 
agriculture  their  especial  atudy.  This  is  the  great  secret  of 
success  in  all  such  assodations,  and  failure  inevitably  follows 
ita  neglect. 

We  understand  that  the  leading  railway  and  steam-ship 
companiea  are  granting  very  liberal  terms,  many  of  them 
agreeing  to  convey  the  live  atock  and  machinery  of  exhibitors 
to,  aa  well  as  from,  the  show  firee  of  charge.— /nsA  Farmen' 
GaMftte. 


WHAT  18  A  "STONE"  WEIGHT?—A  aUnchoise- 
man's  weight,  ia  14  pounda ;  a  stone  of  butcher's  meat,  8 
ponnda;  a  atone  of  iron,  14  pounda;  a'atone  of  glass,  5 
pounds ;  a  stone  of  hemp,  88  pounds ;  a  stone  of  cheese,  16 
povBde.    Clear  and  simple  eartainly)—^»iif4er. 
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CALENDAR     OF    AGRICULTURE. 


Sow  tumifw  as  directed  last  months  and  late  in 
•omt  places,  in  order  to  aToid  the  fly  and  the  mil- 
der^ better  than  the  early  seasons.  Hone  and  hand- 
hoe  potatoes,  beet,  and  the  earliest  sown  Swedish 
turnips,  and  eontinae  the  processes,  that  no  weeds 
q>pear.  The  miniature  plough  of  iron  surpasses 
aOdxiQ  scarifiers  yet  known;  the  pointed  share 
penetrates  any  stiff  lands  beyond  any  scuffler,  and 
ziises  fresh  soil  to  exhale  moisture  to  be  imbibed 
by  the  yoani^  plants,  two  furrows  being  raised, 
works  the  land  m  an  inferior  manner,  and  cuts  the 
weeds  from  the  root.  More  time  is  required  than 
by  the  scofflers ;  but  true  economy  consists  not  in 
getting  things  cheaply  done  but  well  done.  Two 
small  ploughs  of  timber  may  be  joined  together  by 
dant  bars  over  the  beams,  and  drawn  bv  two  horses; 
by  a  fiirrow  from  each  side  of  the  noglet,  and  are 
soperior  to  any  scuffler  yet  known.  The  scuffling 
msy  fbOow  the  ploughing  of  the  intervals,  and  is 
fcry  beneficial  in  dry  weather^  by  raising  moisture 
to  be  imbibed  by  the  yonng  {Plants. 

Get  on  with  the  working  of  clay  lands  for  wheat 
frSovB,  by  ploughing,  harrowing,  and  rolling. 
Vkk  off  every  weed  and  stone,  and  get  ready  the 
dung  and  lime  that  is  intended  to  be  applied. 

Proceed  with  draining,  both  on  grass  lands  and 
on  fallows.  Finish  the  latter  as  ouickly  as  possible, 
in  order  not  to  impede  the  working  of  the  land. 
Draining  is  best  done  on  grass  lands  in  neatness 
snd  dfanness  of  execution.  The  proper  course  of 
an  dnins  should  be  marked  in  winter,  when  every 
wetneas  appears. 

Wean  Uie  latest  lambs  and  give  them  the  best 
pssture.    Put  mares  to  the  stallion  regularly. 

Attend  thai  the  pasture  fields  have  a  supply 


of  water,  and  that  no  gaps  are  continued  in  the 
fences. 

Apply  the  contents  of  the  dredging-box  over  the 
bodies  of  the  sheep  to  prevent  the  maggot-fly 
depositing  its  lame.  Dress  clean  the  posterior 
parts  of  the  animal  from  the  adhesion  of  excre- 
ments. 

The  hay  season  will  be  finished  this  month — make 
hay  and  carry  the  grass  quickly ;  build  it  into  long 
stacks,  lay  it  lightly  together,  and  allow  it  to  settle 
by  its  own  weight.  It  is  a  mistake  to  tread  it  firmlv 
together.  Do  not  pull  the  sides  of  the  ricks  till 
well  settled,  then  dress  it  into  any  form,  and  that 
without  delay.  To  get  up  the  hav  to  the  rick  when 
building,  use  a  temporary  scaffold  raised  on  four 
upright  posts,  restmg  below  on  a  four-wheeled 
platform,  and  elevate  or  depress  the  scaffolding  bv 
means  of  pulleys  to  any  height  that  may  be  required. 
I^v  some  loose  straw  on  the  extreme  top  of  the 
rick  till  it  be  thatched.  When  the  hay  is  damaged 
by  rains,  mix  salt  in  the  ricks,  as  directed  last 
month.  When  the  building  of  the  hay-rick  is  in- 
terrupted for  one  or  more  nights,  spread  over  the 
rick  a  waterproof  tarpauling  cloth,  to  defend  the 
rain;  remove  it  in  the  early  morning,  to  let  the 
sweating  of  the  grass  escape.  To  defend  the  rick 
from  day-showers,  suspend  over  it  a  light  cloth,  by 
means  of  a  rope  passin|(  the  length  of  the  rick,  and 
attached  at  each  end  with  an  upright  pole. 

The  grain  harvest  will  commence  this  month  in 
earlv  localities.  Early  peasj  barley,  and  rye  will 
be  nrst  cut :  tie  the  barley  and  rye  in  sheaves,  and 
set  them  in  shocks  of  twelve  sheaves  each,  lay  the 
peas  in  small  heaps,  and  turn  them  frequently. 
Carry  the  grains  quickly  when  dry,  have  rick  stanas 
ready,  and  bams  cleaned  out. 


CALENDAR    OF    GARDENING. 


KiTOHSM    GaRDBK. 

In  the  earlier  days,  sow  peas  again,  any  short 
'  i;  the  crop  may  be  fine,  and  &erefore  accept- 
able in  September.  Kidney  beans,  endive,  and 
again  in  Ibe  third  week:  round-leaved  spinach 
earij,  and  the  winter,  or  the  prickly  sort  at  the 
ek)ee  of  the  month;  turnip  radish,  turnips  for  snc- 
riaslun,  York  cabbage  about  the  midole  of  Uie 
month  for  colewerts;  and  about  the  end  of  the 
month,  in  aevend  situations,  fbr  early  hearting 
epmg  cabbage.  Small  onions  to  draw  young,  and 
on  idffirioT  soils  a  sprinkling  of  the  large  bulbers 
to  stand  the  winter,  and  subsequently  to  be  trans- 
pbnted  for  an  antnmn  crop. 

Propagate  herbs  by  slips,  collect  camomile 
fiowera,  transplant  celery,  the  last  crop. 

The  following  operations  are  requiied  at  aU  sea- 
iona,  while  crops  are  growing.    Stick  peas  or  top 


them,  also  broad  and  kidney  beans,  earth  up 
legumens  and  potatoes ;  train  and  peg  down  the 
regular  advancing  shoots  of  vegetable-marrows, 
gourds,  and  cucumbers :  hoe  and  move  the  surface 
among  crops ;  give  weak  guano-water  to  plants  of 
the  cabbage  family. 

Fbuit  Dbpabtmknt. 

Attend  to  the  budding  of  wall  fruit ;  learn  the 
art  from  a  jobbing  gardener,  who  is  easily  found  to 
do  the  work  adroitly. 

Flowbb  Gabdbn. 

Layer  strawberries  at  the  first  joint  among  dry 
loam  in  moist  weather,  and  water  the  roots  when  dry. 

Keep  in  neat  order  and  free  from  weeds  all  flower 
borders,  shrubberies,  lawns,  and  walks,  and  remove 
rubbish  of  all  kinds. 
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AGRICULTURAL    REPORTS. 


(»£KEBAL  AORICULTUBAL  BEPOBT  FOB  JUNE. 

Althoagh  complaints  were  yezy  general  of  the  want  of 
noiatnre  in  all  oar  leading  ooimtiea  in  the  early  part  of  the 
month,  there  was  no  difference  of  opinion  in  reference  to 
the  appearance  of  the  wheat  erop.  Even  on  poor  soils,  it 
presented  a  healthy  appearance,  and  jzave  promise  of  a  large 
yield.  Since  the  I4th,  remarkably  fine  rains  have  fallen, 
and  the  wheats  have  progressed  rapidly  under  the  most 
fsTonrable  aospiees:  whUst,  in  some  quarters,  TalaTera 

analities  have  passed  the  blooming  period.  If,  therefore, 
be  weather  shonld  oontinne  fsvonrable,  we  may  see  new 
wheat  in  Mark  Lane  by  the  third  week  in  Jaly.  Barley 
has  wonderfully  recoTcred  from  the  effects  of  the  late 
drought  It  is  now  in  ftiU  ear,  and,  apparently,  the  produce 
will  be  nearly,  or  quite,  equal  to  last  year.  The  rye  erop 
has  turned  out  well ;  and  oats,  beans,  and  peas  have  pro- 
gressed steadily  towards  maturity.  There  is  a  great  differ- 
ence of  opinion  as  regards  the  probable  yield  of  the  crops 
of  the  three  latter  articles ;  bat  oar  impression  is,  that  it 
will  amount  to  a  fair'aTerage. 

The  quantity  of  hty  likely  to  be  oarried  this  season  will 
not  be  eqoal  to  1862^  The  grass  has  grown  with  great 
rapidity  of  late  ;  but,  in  too  many  instances,  it  has  wanted 
bottom.  As  yet,  very  little  has  been  carried ;  but  a  mild 
temperature  may  produce  a  larger  second  cut  than  in  the 
ordinary  ran  of  years. 

Owing  to  the  backward  state  of  the  crops  in  the  south  of 
France,  and  a  rise  of  from  Is.  to  2s.  per  quarter  in  the  valae 
of  wheat  in  the  French  markets,  punshases  of  that  grain  to 
the  extent  of  about  10,000  quarters  hsTe  been  effected  in 
this  country  for  consumption  on  the  continent.  Fine  sam- 
pies  of  both  English  and  foreign  hare,  therefore,  improyed 
about  Is.  per  quarter,  and  the  talue  of  other  kinds  has  been 
well  supported.  For  the  time  of  year,  our  markets,  taken 
ooUeotively,  have  been  lairly  snpplied  with  wheat,  in  good 
condition.  In  some  counties,  the  stocks  are  almost  wholly 
exhausted;  but,  in  others,  a  fair  quantity  yet  remains  in 
stock  and  barn.  As  the  harvest  in  France  will  be  shortly 
in  full  Rctirity,  and  as  the  crops  are  represented  as  looking 
well,  we  can  hardly  anticipate  a  continoanoe  of  the  present 
demand  for  the  Continent.  Howe? er,  from  the  ciroom- 
stance  that  we  have  imported  much  less  foreign  wheat  and 
flour  than  in  the  previoos  year,  and  from  the  stocks  in 
warehoase  being  much  reduced,  we  see  no  reason  to  anti- 
cipate a  serious  decline  in  the  quotations. 

With  the  exception  of  oats,  which  have  given  way  6d. 
per  quarter,  barley  and  all  qther  kinds  of  spring  com  have 
changed  hands  freely,  at  prices  quite  equal  to  tnose  current 
in  the  previous  month. 

The  potato  erop  is  looking  remarkably  fine.  In  some  qnar- 
tcra  it  is  rathar  backward ;  but  meat  ef  our  ooirespondnts 
itote  that  then  is  no  sppaaranee  of  disease  and  that  the 
growth  will  be  a  very  large  one. 

There  has  been  an  improved  demand  for  both  hay  and 
atraw.  SCeadow  hay  hu  aold  at  £8  to  £i  lOi.,  dover  £8 
10a.  to  £6  15a.  and  straw  £1  Si.  to  £1 16s.  per  load. 

The  bop  bine  has  made  steady  progress ;  but  wa  ktni  that, 
of  late,  vermin  has  increased  to  some  extent  both  in  Bniaez 
and  Kent.  The  prospoat  is^  kowMo,  that  the  growth  will  be 
equal  to  lut  aeaaon.  large  quantitiea  of  foreign  hope  have 
anived,  and  been  partly  dTspoaad  of,  at  moderate  cnrrendea. 

Lsttoia  from  Amariea  state  that  the  sapply  of  gndn  still  in 
the  hands  of  ths  growers  is  very  larger  bat  that  the  low  rates 
ruling  in  this  country  have  cheeked  speculative  shipments. 
As  regarda  the  crops,  the  pretty  general  iaipresaion  appcara  to 
be  that  they  will  turn  cot  well,  dthough  it  is  stated  that  the 
quantity  of  laod  under  wheat  enltare  tide  year  is  somewhat 
less  than  in  1868.  Bioeo  the  Ist  of  Soplsnber.  the  ahipmeota 
to  the  United  Kingdom  had  amonnted  to  1,052.761  barrels  of 

?'  10<785,96O  bnshela  of  wheat,  and  6,622,488  boahela  of 
maile.  Compered  with  the  previous  eorreiponding  period. 
(bMo  Ham  ibov  a  m^f  off  m  Qoiir  of  770,816  bands,  lad 


of  maiie  8.978,688  boaheli.    Liwhaa|»howefar,4heMwuaA 
increase  of  1,276;276  hashels. 

The  accounts  from  Ireland  are  to  the  effect  that  the  wheats 
are  looking  remarkably  promising.  All  spring  corn  has  pro- 
gressed steadily,  and  the  growers  anticipate  a  fbH  stenige 
yield.  The  potato  crop,  except  in  eome  lew  loeslities,  was 
never  more  flourishing.  The  com  trade,  however,  has  con- 
tinned  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  state;  nevertheleis, oa the 
whole,  prices  have  been  well  supported. 

In  Scotland,  fine  wheat  has  produced  rather  more  money, 
and  an  other  kinds  of  grain  have  commanded  foil  prices.  The 
grain  crops  are  represented  as  in  a  flonrishing  stste ;  vhikt 
potatoes  are  forward,  and  mostly  free  from  diaosse. 

The  wool  trsde,  since  the  close  of  the  kttt  public  mles,  hai 
slightly  improved,  bnt  we  have  no  advance  to  notice  in  the 

?iuotations.    Very  large  supplies  of  wool  hsve  eome  to  hud 
rem  AustralU,  and  about  100,000  balea  will,  it  is  antidpited, 
be  offered  at  public  sale  towardj  the  dose  of  July. 


BEVIEW  OF  THE  CATTLE  TRADE    DXTBING  THE 

PAST  MONTH, 

Although  the  Metropolitan,  as  weU  as  the  leading  msrked 
of  consumption  throoghont  the  eoantry,  have  been  asasoDabl^ 
well,  in  aome  instances  heavily,  anpplicd  with  beasts,  in  good 
saleable  condition,  the  demand  for  nisarly  all  breeda  hasbeea 
somewhat  active,  and  prices  have  fnrther  advanoed.  Beally 
prime  Scots  and  Crosaea  have  reaUsed  aa  much  ss  5s.  2d.  pet 
81bs.  The  Norfolk  "  aeason"  is  now  jnat  doaing.  Compared 
with  many  former  years  it  hu  produced  a  large  number  of  very 
prime  animals,  and  which  have,  no  doubt,  tamed  out  fery 
proBtable  to  the  grasiers.  Already  nearly  SOO  beasta  haie 
arrived  in  the  metropolis  from  Lincolnshire,  but  tbej  hsfs 
been  of  a  character  which  doea  not  warrant  ua  in  givmg  U7 
positive  opinion  u  regards  the  nnmber  and  quaBty  of  hitiire 
arrivals. 

Bhecp  have  continued  to  arrite  freely,  and  the  consnmptire 
inquiry  has  ruled  steady,  at  extreme  rates  to  a  alight  advance. 
The  best  Downs  have  changed  hands  at  fis.  2d.,  and  lome 
very  Boperior  loog-wooUed  aheep  hate  produced  aa. much  as 
5a.  per  Slbs. 

Lambs  have  ahown  less  activity,  and  the  currencies  hsve 
had  a  drooping  tendency.  They,  fike  the  sheep,  ksfe  sp- 
peared  in  really  prime  condition  ;  indeed,  we  believe  that  lets 
disease  has  been  apparent  amongst  the  stock  exhibited  than  in 
most  former  seasons. 

Calres  have  aold  heavily,  owing  to  the  large  supplies 
brought  forward,  and  the  quotations  have  given  way  consider- 
ably. 

Pigs  have  been  depressed,  with  s  heavy  aale. 

The  total  supplies  of  stock  exhibited  in  the  MetropoUtsa 
Market  have  been  as  under  :— 

Head. 
Beasts..     .   ••        ••        ••         .«     21,770 

Cows  ..         ••        •».        ••  ••  630 

Sheep  and  Lambs 141,150 

Calves..        .. 3.860 

Pigs ..       8.110 

COXPARISON  OF  SUPPLXBB. 

Sheep  & 

June.  Beasts.  Lamos.         Calves.  ?!?>• 

1862 19.612  149,330  8,155  2,920 

1861... 18,240  144,600  2,578  8;860 

1860 18.740  149.630  2,703  2,980 

1859 •  18,958  159.650  2.967  2,152 

1853 18,492  144,230  2,972  8.115 

1857 20,063  108.480  2,404  2,125 

1856 17,896  112,110  1.889  2,740 

The  imports  of  foreign  stock  into  London  have  been  on  a 
full  average  scale;  but.  with  the  exception  of  aome  of  th( 
German  Amp  hating  appeiftd  in  soncwhftt  better  conditioii 
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<hn]ifljMr,lkts«Nnlqoilityol  thtiifinOihtf  not  im. 
Thij  htf«  btn  eompoNd  of  the  imiezed  nnm- 


BiMtt 


•• 


•• 


•• 


Totd 

tiflwml8«2 
»  1861 

»  1860 

„  1859 

1858 
1857 
1856 


If 


Hbad. 

2.572 

20,032 

4,172 

2,718 

667 

80.056 

22,841 
83,751 
84,921 
18,871 
17.720 
13.551 
10.186 


Advieei  froa  Holland  an  to  tht  eflwt  that  tho  namhcr  o' 
rtodE  in  proeosi  of  fattooing  for  the  English  narket  it  rather 
tatcanve ;  and  we  aro  informed  thtt  the  arrivali  of  beaati 
ham  JntkBd  daiiaf  the  remaindir  of  the  itaion  will  be  very 
fcafe. 

The  eoonperiKMi  of  the  recetptt  of  beatte  from  oni  own  dii- 
*  '   dorinc  the  month  itaoda  thai :— > 

Juae,  1862. 
Norfolk,  Boffolk,  Ac  .. .     12,160 
^Aoolaehire   ••••••••••••         400 

Other  parte  of  Englaml....      «,550 

•ntiaMi 1,400 

Iielead   •••••..« 20 

At  tlie  eeme  time  ia  1861,  the  leeeipti  from  Beotland  wen 
M59*  and  from  Irriaod  8  head  of  itoek. 
The  meath'a  prieee  that  compare  with  the  three  preriooi 


•  •  •• 


••  •• 


■  •  •• 


Joae,  1863. 

12,700 

470 

2,260 

690 

16 


Jane,  1860.  Jane,  1861. 

^  e,  d.    t.   d.  ■.  d.     1.   d. 

Bceflrott. 4    2 to 6  10 8  4to5    0 

MottOB... 4    Oto5    8 8  6  to  5    4 

Leeib   0    Oto7    0 8  0to6    8 

▼«al 4    6to5    8 8  8to4    8 

f'ork 4    0to5    2 4  0to4  10 

Jone,  1862.  Jane^  1868. 

e.  d.     •.  d.  a.  d.    B.  d. 

Beeffrom« 3  0to5    0  .,••••  8    4to5  2 

HattoL 8  8to5    8 8    8  to  5  2 

iMib    6  Oto7    0 6    4to6  8 

▼ml 4  Oto5    0 4    Oto5  0 

I^ork 4  Oto4  10 8    6to4  6 

Wm  the  time  of  year,  Newgate  and  Leidenhall  markete  hive 
well  eapplied  with  meet,  which  hee  moved  off  alowly  at 
the  foOowiag  arenge  ntm :  Beef  from  St.  2d.  to  4t,  6d., 
mottOD  at.  4d.  to  4a.  6d.,  Unh  5a.  to  6a..  veel  da.  8d.  to  4a. 
id.,  ead  potk  8a.  4d.  to  4a.  lOd.  per  81bt.  by  the  eareate. 


WEST    GLOUCESTERSHIBE. 

A  Ttiy  leDgtheaed  period  of  dry  weather  daring  the  tpriag 

meathe,  after  a  winter  aiagolarly  free  from  herd  frotte,  kept 

vtfetatien  nearly  in  en  aTtrage  atate  of  forwerdneaa  without 

fndmda^  rapid  growth,  and  rain  wai  very  mneh  reqoirad ; 

that  deabnMe  Tiaitatioo  came  eomevhat  late,  nerertheleaa  wu 

highly  eceeptablt.    Light  rain  fell  on  the  4th  of  thia  month, 

wmeh  iaereeted  daring  the  night,  and  oootioaed  nearly  the 

whole  of  the  following  dty»  and  then  haa  been  nin  mon  or 

lem  from  that  time  to  the  prcaeot,  with  oocaaional  thauder- 

ttonnt,  moot  aoUceable  on  the  10th  and  12th— to  heoTy 

iaiieed  en  the  foramr  of  theae  dtya  that  many  fielda  ia  the 

vale  of  Berkeley  wen  quickly  oovered    with  water.    We 

have  new  enjoyed  the   beocftu  of  a  thorough  good  aain- 

ratioii.  and  aome  fioe  warm  foreiog  weather  will  be  exceedingly 

acceptable.    The  wheat  geoertlly  loolu  well,  we  may  aay  in- 

variabty  ao,  with  the  exception  of  aome  on  poor  cold  loila. 

The  forward  cropa  are  coming  mto  ear,  to  facilitate  which 

warm  ennriittte  will  be  a  verr  great  bleaaiug.    The  apring 

crept  an  deriving  vaat  beaefit  from  the  rain  that  haa  fallen : 

ma^  of  the  barky  oo  the  Cotawold  hllU  had  acarcely  come 

e#.  hat  ia  now  growing  faat    The  change  in  the  weather  haa 

'    ~  ~  the  progreae  m  haymaking,  very  little  having  been 


eat,  end  aeercely  any  carried.  A  few  forlorn  fleldi  of  elover, 
eat  befon  the  rain  commenced,  am  apoiled,  and  the  heavy 
downpooriog  of  nin  on  the  10th  will  much  iojun  the  grata  in 
thote  fielda  which,  from  their  flat  formation,  did  not  permit  of 
ita  flowing  freely  into  the  brooka  or  watercooraet.  The  early- 
aown  mangolds  an  looking  remarkably  vigoront,  and  many 
moat  be  too  forward.  Svedea  an  ahowing  kindly,  and  aa  yet 
we  have  not  heard  moeh  eomplaint  of  the  fly ;  bat  thoae  de- 
pndaton  an  ao  capridoaB  in  their  viiita  that  it  ia  impoaaible 
to  aay  what  awarma  a  aingle  day  propitiona  to  their  habtte 
may  produce.  The  preaent  proapect  of  the  potato  crop  ia 
moat  cheering,  but  the  time  has  acarcely  arrived  for  the 
diteaae  to  auke  ita  appearance.  Then  ia  quite  ea  average 
quantity  of  fruit,  appmeatly  aafe.  The  dry  weather  in  May 
very  materially  checked  the  make  of  cheeae.  Tempted  by  an 
early  nibble  of  grata,  very  maay  fkrmen  turned  out  their  eowa 
before  the  uaual  time,  who  an  already  auffering  for  their  pre« 
dpitaacy.  The  flnt  bite  being  conaomed*  and  in  the  abaenoe 
of  nin  Uttle  or  no  pragma  taking  place  in  the  way  of  npro- 
duction.  the  paatnrea  aeon  beeame  bare,  and  in  many  ioataatee 
fielJa  intended  for  the  Mythe  have  been  yielded  np  to 
atook.  The  subjeot  of  agricultural  atatittici,  it  appeara,  ia 
again  diapoaed  of  till  another  aeaaion  of  Parliament,  with  the 
item  of  expenditure  aa  the  pretext :  all  meana  leatt  likely  to 
be  auaeeaaful  have  been  auggmtcd,  end  failing  in  thete  the 
next  may  poaaibly  have  a  better  fate.— June  19. 


NORTH     NORTHUMBERLAND. 

Patience  never  with  na  was  mon  practically  demonatrated 
aa  a  virtue,  than  iu  our  deptrtun  for  the  laat  four  or  five 
weeka  from  uaual  routine  of  nporting  progreaa  of  rural  atpect. 
from  thia  locality  mon  particularly,  **  aeed  time  and  barveat'* 
being  the  chief  hope  and  dependence  of  the  hutbandman.  Aa 
noted  in  our  laat  report  (nine  weeka  ago),  all  toilt.  for  milee 
inward  firom  the  tea  ooaat.  wen  aa  dry  at  brick  earth.  Nor 
had  we  any  change  worthy  of  notice  until  the  9th,  when  the 
fint  thunder^ttorm  for  the  aeaaon  broke  over  our  headt,  with 
a  pelting  fall  of  bail  and  rain ;  and  up  to  the  hour  we  write 
moat  corona  falla  of  the  watery  element  have  worked  a  mighty 
change  in  the  appearance  of  all  apring  cropa.  That  there  may 
finally  be  either  average  bulk  or  yield  from  auch  cerealt.  the 
fondeat  anticipation  does  not  predict,  the  naked  aoil  being 
viaible  over  large  bnadtha  of  oata  and  barley,  portiona  of 
apring-iown  wheat  alao  very  deficient  of  plant.  Such  blanka 
are  now  daily  filling  up ;  weeda  no  doubt  beating  a  large 
proportion,  such  indigenoua  pettt  having  had  a  long  aeaion 
for  propagation.  Winter  and  all  autumn-town  wheats  on  deep 
well-cultivated  lands  have  been  leat  affected  by  our  three 
montha  of  unprecedented  dry  apring  leuon  than  any  other 
cereal,  and  generally  kept  a  good  colour,  promiaing  at  thia 
date  a  full  bulk  of  atraw.  We  aaw  the  flrtt  ear  out  of  abeath 
on  the  15th.  being  folly  two  weeks  in  advance  of  latt  year, 
on  the  tame  farm.  Much  dependa  on  the  elementary  vitita> 
tion  for  the  entuing  six  weeki.  At  the  utmoit,  we  cin  only 
look  forward  to  a  alow  lingering  harveat.  Oata  and  barley 
muat  harvett  late.  In  the  working  department  then  haa 
been  little  hindranee  since  the  new  year ;  only  the  rolling  and 
clod-cruthing  have  abiorbed  a  very  undue  portion  of  team 
work ;  the  weather  ever  favourable  for  cleaning  out  couch  or 
other  root  weeda.  Turnip  aowing  was  early  proceeded  with; 
the  braird  of  awedea  invariably  good.  No  complaint  of  intcet 
ravagea.  The  plant  on  many  fielda  nady  for  thinning  the 
flrtt  fine  day;  weather  continuea  dark  and  foggy;  land  well 
soaked  with  wet;  corn  much  in  want  of  weecuog.  and  a  foot 
cannot  be  put  on  until  dry.  The  anrplua  old  atocka  an  being 
rapidly  thraahed  out,  that  could  not  be  put  down  to  litter  at 
the  proper  aeaaon,  the  produce  (wheat  in  particular)  neither 
fine  nor  much  for  the  uck.  Very  little,  if  anything,  over  half 
quantity  from  bulk  in  a  good  aeatoo.  marketable  at  from  40a. 
to  48t.  per  qr.  for  the  best,  producing  from  90f.  to  112a.  per 
acre,  where  grown  on  naked  fallow— a  amall  return  to  pay  two 
yetra*  rent  and  labour.  Our  May  aalet  and  faira  for  cattle 
and  aheep  ruled  high;  pricea  of  fat  duly  recorded  in  the 
journala  of  the  day.  Qraaiog  animala  of  all  detcriptiona  alao 
in  good  requeat.  We  have  alto  the  prospect  of  an  unuautl 
demand  for  wool,  all  tendiog  to  keep  the  breeder  and  flock- 
matter  far  a-head  of  the  unfortunate  clodpole  cultivating  • 
ban  clay  toil.  Old  graaa  awarda  during  the  spring  montha 
kept  verv  ban  of  feed.    Within  the  latt  ten  dayt  the  colour 
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of  all  gniingt  hu  eompletdy  diancid.  New  gran  hay  wfll 
eome  «ff  a  ycry  light  oiop;  old  meamwa,  where  aUowed  a  few 
weeka,  may  prodooe  a  gnat  bulk.  The  gieat  amonnt  of  drain- 
agOi  M  indoitrioudy  followed  o? er  a  large  breadth  of  thti  ooanty 
during  the  winter  and  ipring  aionthi,  canaed  a  demand  for  al- 
aorplai  labour,  and  erery  willing  man  readily  met  with  full 
employment  At  thii  ludrammer  leaaon  demand  ia  lets  ac- 
tiTO ;  atill  we  belief  e  the  willing  workman  can  readily  get  a 
day'a  work  at  a  fair  day*a  wage.  Thia  oTeaing  the  ann  hu 
once  more  ihown  the  bright  tide.— Jane  18. 


AGRICULTURAL  INTELLIGENCE, 
FAIRS,  &c. 

APPLEBY  FAIR.— Prieea  wen  high,  and  dealen  from 
thii  diatriet  wen  realiiinga  fair  profit  from  thdr  traniaetioBa. 
lir.  Coltart,  Dmmmaniiter.iold  SOO  blackfaeed  wcdder  hogga 
at  flOa.  eaeh,  and  the  lame  number  of  ewe  hoggi  at  SSa.  6d. 
aJiead— in  both  eaaee  the  adfanee  on  laat  year's  prieea  waa  la. 
•-head.  Then  waa  an  aTcrage  supply  of  cattle.  The  demand 
was  brisk  for  Polled  cattle,  the  best  heavy  Gallowaya  being  in 
nqneat,  and  heifen  much  aonght  after.    Prices  wen  high. 

BAKE  WELL  FAIR  wss  weU  attended  by  both  sellen  and 
bnyen.  Then  was  a  good  aupply  of  stock  of  ahnott  every 
deecription.  Milch  cows  have  advanced  in  priee  nnee  hut 
•ceonnts,  and  an  in  deomnd.  In  ston  stock  (although  aome 
aales  wen  effected)  there  was  not  much  doing.  The  beef 
that  was  ahown  met  a  rsady  sale.  A  hw  ewes  ia  wool  wen 
dispoosd  of,  and  fitt  bunbs  wen  in  great  request  for  Buxton. 
Of  |dgs  the  supply  of  all  kinds  was  good,  and  botiness  was 
done  frady. 

BANBURT  FAIR.— The  supplies  wen  about  an  average 
for  the  time  of  year,  both  in  the  beast  and  sheep  nmrksts. 
Trade  wss  nther  dull,  except  for  the  very  beit  qnslities  of 
beef  and  mutton,  which  found  a  readier  isle.  Beef  made  iirom 
8s.  4d.  to  4s.  8d.,  and  mutton  from  4s.  to  6s.  the  8  lbs.  upon 
the  average. 

BANNOCKBURN  FAIR.-«owswsn  selling  at  from  £9 
to  £12.  and  from  £18  to  £16  lOs. ;  and  gram  bmsts  at  from 
£6  6i.  upwards.  Then  was  a  large  display  of  hones,  oon- 
aisting  of  roadsters,  cart,  and  harneia  norsee,  with  several 
small  lots  of  ponies.  The  msrket  wu  dull,  and  very  few 
changed  haodi. 

BRAMPTON  HILL  (WESTMORELAND)  FAIR.— 
Then  was  fully  an  average  quantity  of  cattle,  the  denund 
was  good,  and  no  lack  of  dealen  in  attendance ;  but  they 
hung  back.  Calving  cows,  and  gdd  and  strong  bolloeks  were 
in  good  demand,  but  the  quality  wss  only  limited.  Highland 
cattle  were  readUy  diiposed  of,  but  Irish  wen  a  drug  in  the 
■uirket.  Most  of  the  best  animali  never  reached  the  fair,  but 
wen  sold  the  previous  evening  at  the  show  in  the  town. 
Anything  really  good  and  likely  brought  tolenble  prices. 

CAWDOR  FAIR.— The  market  was  an  unusually  good 
one  for  tellers,  then  being  a  great  denmnd  for  grasing  stock 
in  coniequence  of  the)  abundance  of  grass,  and  sellen  not 
Imng  psrticularly  anxioua  to  part  with  their  cattle,  held  out 
for  high  pricee.  16  three-year-old  polled  stotssoldat£19; 
a  lot  of  two-year-old  polled  stoU  sold  at  £18,alot  at  £18  10s., 
and  a  lot  at  £14 ;  one-vear'Old  polled  stots  at  £10;  a  pair  of 
twoTsar-old  quays  loldfor  £17 6s. ;  4  two-year-old crosees 
at  £12  lOs. ;  cross  stirks  at  £7  lOa. ;  thne-year-old  polled 
Btoto  at  ^10  ;  two-year-old  ooeMs  at  £12  10s. :  a  lot  of  ene- 
yea^old  polled  stoU  at  £9,  and  a  lot  of  cross  stirks  at  £8  6s. 

DROITWiCH  FAIR  was  wett  attended.  A  Urge  quan- 
tity of  stock  wss  expoeed  for  lale^  and  a  very  good  business 
was  done.  Beef  7d.  to  7|d.,  Mutton  7d.  perlb.,  Lsmbs  20s. 
to  80s.  each. 

GIFFORD  TRTBT.p-This  market,  the  most  important 
for  msny  yesrs  past,  wss  principally  oompoeed  of  blaekfiieed 
three,  four,  and  five  year  old  wcthen ;  the  demand  for  this 
kind  of  stock  was  unusually  great,  mon  particularly  for  the 
better  daes  ;  the  Fooleshill  blaekfaced  wethen  sold  at  86s. 
per  head— li.  less  than  last  year.  The  length  of  the  wool 
on  these  sheep  waa  from  16  inches  to  18  inches.  Mr.  Clap. 
perton  is  the  priadpsl  man  who  enconragee  black&ced  stock 
m  the  south  of  Scotland,  and  to^y  he  haa  got  the  largest 

Srice.    Priestlaw  also  got  86s.,  Mayshid  86s.,  Bryedeogh 
6s.    Mr.  Maeaiven,  salesBMO,  Haddington,  did  a  stroke  of 
bosineN  at  prieea  ranging  fhim  86s.  to  86s,   The  cow  market 


wu  aomewfaat  thinly  atttnded,  and  the  bettsr  '>««^Hifliifd  of 
thoae  which  have  calved,  oraboat  to  calva,  would  nafron 
£16  to  £18,  the  seeondsry  claasfnm  £8  to  £40,  sad  the 
inferior  kinda  from  £6  to  £8  ;  at  the  dose  of  ths  asrket 
then  wen  a  fiew  cows  left  unsold.  The  horse  market  bad 
nther  a  short  supply  of  dl  kinds,  but  draoghta  predominated. 
As  high  aa  £68  was  given  by  a  Glasgow  brswing  eoDpaay ; 
a  few  othen  wen  bought  for  the  meet  part  at  priees  ranging 
from  £10  to  £20  ;  severd  horses  wen  sold  st  a  higher  figure 
for  agriculturd  purpoees  at  from  £20  to  £80.  Upon  the 
whdsb  it  was  aUowed  that  honea  of  all  kinds  wodd  be  down 
at  least  about  6  per  cent  bdow  the  price  of  laat  year  at  tkii 
time. 

GLOUCESTER  MONTHLY  MARKET^Then  wu 
mon  than  an  average  supply,  which  met  with  a  steady  de- 
mand, nearly  the  whole  odng  disposed  of  by  snctioa.  The 
number  of  sheep  penned  waa  quite  equd  to  the  demand,  end 
prices  ruled  at  former  quotations.  Then  was  an  aTcrsge 
aupply  of  Iambi,  which  met  with  a  ready  sale.  The  following 
an  the  Quotations :  Beef  from  6|d.  to  7id.,  mutton  from  6id. 
to  7id*»  l>mb  from  8^,  to  9d.  per  lb.,  pigs  from  9i.  to  9i.  6d. 
ner  score. 

GRANTHAM  FAT  STOCK  MARKET.— 1l!ere  was  sn 
average  show  of  sheep,  and  plenty  of  buyers,  but  buinen 
waa  very  alow.  Then  wen  16  beasta  offered  at  81.  and  81. 
6d.  per  st,  and  496  sheep  at  6d.  to  6^.  per  lb. 

I^BURY  FAIR.— Then  wu  but  a  short  supply  of  itock 
of  BDUMt  kinds,  mon  especially  fat  atock,  but  the  priom  weis 
aatislaetory  to  sdlen.  Beef  idd  at  7d.  to  7hd,,  and  we  quote 
mutton  at  the  same  tifon.  The  sheep,  all  ahon,  were  (he 
meet  numerous  deacriptwn  of  stock.  Lamba  wen  dear,  eeUiag 
readily  at  9d.  Very  few  eowa  and  calves.  Some  ueefel  eirt 
horses,  but  salea  wen  not  nnsMrona,  and  the  prices  obtained 
wen  low.    Pigs  brought  eomewhat  higher  ntea  than  of  late. 

LINCOLN  FORTNIGHTLY  MARKET.— There  wm  a 
fair  ahow  of  fat  beasts,  whidi  met  a  tolerable  sale,  and  rsoeot 
ntes  wen  e«eeded  in  some  eases.  Tim  eapply  of  sheep  irii 
good,  and  sales  wen  effected  at  the  prieeo  oflast  msrkst  day. 
Beef  7s.  to  8s.  6d.  per  14lb.,  mutton  6d.  to  7d.  per  lb. 

LINLITHGOW  FAIR.— The  demand  for  good  miich 
cows  waa  fair,  and  prieea  wen  eondd«red  to  be  about  an  ave- 
rage with  thoee  obtained  at  Rutherglen.  Good  graaa  beaiti 
wen  apedally  picked  up  at  remunerative  pricei.  Milch  cows 
wen  sdling  at  fnm  £8  to  £15. 

MUIR  OF  ORD  MARKET.— ThefoUowittganafewof 
the  adea :  A  lot  of  blackfaeed  ydd  ewea  brought  16i.  9d.,  a 
mixed  lot  of  two-year-old  wedden  22e.,  a  lot  of  half*bied 
ewea  and  lambs  £2,  another  lot  8O1.,  a  lot  of  half-bred  boggt 
80a.,  a  lot  of  Cheviot  ewee  and  half-bred  lamba  30a.  6d.,a  lot 
of  half-bred  hoggs  28s.,  a  lot  of  Cheviot  ewee  and  lambs  SOa., 
another  lot  of  dipped  Cheviot  wedder  hogp  20b.,  a  lot  of 
Cheviot  ewea  and  lambs  28a.,  a  lot  of  blaekfaeod  heggs  15b,  a 
lot  of  blaekfkeed  gimmen  16s.,  a  lot  of  croes-wsddsra  82b, 
and  a  lot  of  Wa^kfared  ewea  and  lambs  18s.,  two  Iota  of  blsek- 
faced  hogga  14a.  6d.  and  10s.,  ydd  Chevioto  26s.  The 
number  of  cattle  waa  not  equd  to  the  eorreaponding  msrket 
of  last  year,  and  on  the  whole  the  atoek  was  very  inferior. 
For  the  beat  lota  of  croeaes  there  waa  a  good  demand,  and 
theee  wen  picked  up  early.  A  great  many  Highland  cattle 
wen  on  the  stsnce.  A  lot  of  cnu  stirks  brought  1U.»  s  lot 
of  stota  12f .  6b.,  a  bt  of  two  yearK>lda  161.  IOb.,  a  lot  of  tvo- 


ycarwoU  Highland  cattle  62.  lOa.,  a  lot  of 


62.8a.6d.,a 


lot  of  two-yaarHdds  12/.,  soother  k»t  6/.  16s.,  a  lot  d 
Highlanden  81.,  a  lot  of  fat  stota  202.,  a  lot  of  heifers  16/. 
10s.,  another  lot  at  142. 6s. 

NBVirCA8TLE(STAFroBDaHiBB)  FAIR  was  tolsiably 
well  supplied  with  stock,  but  then  waa  not  much  buaincta 
done,  pnrehassn  bebg  scarce.  Good  firesh  berrena  end 
coloury  cows  msintained  forsaer  ntes,  but  middliag  atoek  wu 
lower  and  at  that  not  euily  sold.  Fat  cattle  averaged  fron 
7d.  to  7id.  per  lb.  The  pig  market  waa  the  largest  knovn 
for  some  time  peat,  and  many  wen  add«  but  at  low  ntes. 

OAKHAM  FAIR.— nien  wss  a  good  supply  of  fet  csUle, 
of  average  quality,  snd  all  wen  quickly  disposed  of  st  sbont 
8b.  9d.  per  stone,  but  a  few  prime  beaate  made  9s.  per  atone. 
Cows  and  cdvea  wen  wdl  npreeented,  and  may  be  noted 
quite  10b.  per  head  lower.  Home»bred  yearlings  an  not  noe 
sslling  for  so  much  motioy ;  uaefel  young  bttsta  an  fuHy 
20a.  per  head  lower  since  Msy  fur,  and  Irish  of  the  same  age 
from  20s.  to  80s.  per  head  cheaper.    The  show  of  fet  abcep 
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TCI  ^«y  good,  ImiC  the  tnde  not  qoita  lo  britk ;  piiflet  did 
Mt  ipve  w%j,  whieh  mty  be  quoted  at  64d.  to  62d.  per  lb. ;  e 
Inr  lot!  iweiaed  unsold. 

RSTFORD  FAIR.— Theie  wai  deadcdly  the  Urgett  show 

d  tteck  exhibited  then  we  he?e  ever  iccn  biefore  tince  itt  first 

irtihHshBi»et  in  1839.    Stoie  hoggt  fetched  from  Sis.  to  87s. 

s-teed,  at  which  all  were  readily  sold.    Very  few  fat  sheep 

vee  eahibited,  and  these  fetched  from  6d.  to  7d.  per  lb.,  of 

coone  oat  of  their  wool.     Now  with  regard  to  beef;  the 

qesatitj  of  let  stock  was  not  large,  aad  the  prices  obtaioed 

were  Creaa  7s.  6d.  to  8s.  per  atooe.    Steers  up  to  two  yesrs 

sld,  in  Bsodcrate  condition,  readily  fetched  folly  £10  lOf.  per 

he«l,  and  more  of  them  would  have  bceo  sold  bad  they  been 

ofitrtd.    Bullocks  fetched  from  £13  to  £l5a-pi6oe.    lo-ca?T- 

■f  beasts  were  not  quite  so  numerous  as  utusi,  but  those 

hkdy  for  boaineas  were  readily  sold  at  from  £15  to  £18 

a-hcad.    There  a  as  a  large  quantity  of  youog  yearling  stores 

ezfaihited,  for  which  very  high  prices  were  demanded ;  those 

realised  were  from  £6  to  £$  10s.  per  head.    Most  of  the  stock 

czhilMted  were  disposed  of,  and  upon  the  whole  we  may  say 

the  reaait  was  a  good  businese-like  transaction. 

BOTHEBFIELD  FAIR.— The  Welsh  stock  far  outnum- 
bered thoee  ahown  at  any  fair  here  at  this  time  of  year  for  a 
vast  nnmber  of  years,  bat  msny  remained  noiold.  The  show 
of  home  beaata  was  not  Isrge,  and  sold  rather  sloggiihly.  A 
SBuIl  nnmber  or  horses,  and  very  few  changed  hsnds. 

TARBOLTON  FAIR.— There  was  a  large  number  of  cattle. 
The  quality  of  many  of  the  animals  was  first-rate,  and  good 
piieea  were  obtained.  It  was  altogether  a  good  selling  mar- 
ket»  and  at  the  dose  very  few  cattle  remained  unsold.  Cows 
■old  from  £10  to  £12,  several  fine  animals  briuging  £15. 
Calving  qacys  brought  from  £7  to  £11.  Ycld  queys  reslised 
firon  £i  to  £7-    Stirks  were  sold  from  £8  10s.  to  £4  10s. 

TEWKESBURY  FAIR  was  hrgely  attended  by  botchers 
aad  deelers,  end  mors  stock  was  brought  than  is  usual  at  a 
June  fair.  The  greater  part  of  the  stock  was  entrusted  to  the 
aoctioacere  for  aue.  Fat  sheep  made  from  38s.  to  69s.,  ewes 
Bad  lambs  49s.  to  57s.,  fat  Ismbs  22i.  to  SOs.  6d.,  fat  cows 
from  £18  to  £23  16s.,  barrens  from  £12  to  £17  lOs.  Tbere 
were  a  lew  good  horses,  but  the  trade  was  generally  doll. 

TAUNTON  FAIR  was  very  thinly  supplied.  The  fst 
beaata  fetched  from  lis.  to  lis.  6d.  per  score,  mutton — ewe 
5iJ.  to  6d.,  wethers  e^d.  to  7d.  per  lb.  The  horse  (hir  was 
f«llj  attended,  and  good  animals  fetched  high  prices. 

THORNE  FAIR.— Of  horses  there  wss  an  unusual  num- 
ber, aad  there  being  few  buyers,  few  sales  were  effected.  There 
waa  a  good  ahow  of  stock,  aad  all  descriptions  suitable  for 
grazing  were  in  demand,  and  realised  full  rates.  In  point  of 
cxtcat  the  fair  waa  not  so  Isrge  as  that  of  last  yesr,  bat  this 
waa  mora  than  eompenssted  for  by  the  better  quality  offered. 
BnUocka  fletehed  £8  lOa.  to  £13  10s.  per  head,  and  heifera 
an  np  to  £18  in  some  instances,  but  that  was  the  extreme 
rate  paid.  Buaineaa  was  briak,  and  all  was  well  sold  up.  Lean 
aad  Iriah  stoek  made  fair  prices,  and  trade  may  be  regarded 
aa  brisk,  Aa  showing  sn  impiovement  in  the  quotstions  of 
this  year  aa  compared  with  last,  we  may  state  that  in  the 
epiaioa  of  competent  persons,  stock  was  from  20s.  to  80s. 
per  head  dearer  than  last  season.  The  show  of  fat  cittle  was 
also  large,  but  prices  not  quite  so  firm. 

IRISH  FAIRS.— Balia  :  The  demand  for  cattle  being 

hnsk,  prices  were  obtained  up  to  the  fullest  anticipation  of 

fscascra.    Bullocks  and  heifers  in  condition  sold  most  readily, 

sad  the  naeold  were  owiag  to  the  want  of  condition  or  unrea* 

senable  densands.  The  nnmber  of  small  farmers*  cattle  offered 

for  sale  waa  numerous,  but  very  inferior  in  condition ;  never- 

bnycrs  were  had  for  this  dass  of  wretched  stock  at 

vamng  from  £3  lOi.  to  £5.   Heifers  were  in  improTod 

id,  bat  bullocks,  as  heretofcre,  received  the  earliest  at- 

I.  The  demand  for  odd  cattle  was  in  excess  of  late  fsiri, 

bwt  the  ownexs  seemed  to  appreciate  the  demand,  so  much  so 

that  single  cattle  rated  at  fully  20  per  cent,  over  the  prices  of 

kts  of  the  same  dasaes  of  stock.  The  sheep  fsir  wu  very  well 

supplied,  and  although  sales  were  effected  in  hoggets  snd 

lamlM  there  was  aa  evident  dnlaess  in  the  demand,  especially 

fetiteep(shorn),notwithstanding  the  present  htKh  price  of  wool. 

Tkerappiy  of  cattle  wss  j^rindpuly  composed  of  small  farmers' 

stedk  ct  good  qnslity,  which  metieady  demand  and  fair  prices. 

OLnsTOm ;  louag  cattle  for  erasing  purposes  were  in  great 

dsasad,  aad  sold  at  remunerative  prices.    Mutton  sold  at  6d. 

t»  7|drper  Ih.,  nod  lambs  at  208.  to  28s.  s-picee.    Horses  of 


an  inferior  description  dianged  hands  at  nrices  ranging  from 
£16  to  £40  each  on  an  average,  whiUt  those  of  a  superior 
dsss,  which  were  sold  at  Antrim  prior  to  the  fair,  brought  £70 
to  £90  each.  Kblls  :  Some  splendid  grus>fed  cattle  were 
disposed  of,  in  one  or  two  instancee  fetching  65s.  per  ewt  in 
sink,  second  qnslity  from  52s.  6d.  to  55s.,  and  coarse  lots  in 
proportion.  So  much  could  not  be  said  for  store  csttle,  yet 
in  the  meantime  those  of  a  good  kiod  that  had  got  the  grass 
commended  remnneratiTc  prices.  A  few  lots  of  the  choice 
two-year-old  heifers  in  the  fair  went  to  £10,  and  £8  was  the 
genersl  run.  Milkers  and  springing  csttle  were  in  fsir  supply, 
but  the  demand  was  not  op  to  expectations.  Springers  rated 
from  £10  to  £15  lOs.  and  £16,  milk  cows  from  £8  to  £14 
according  to  merit.  Mutton  maintained  Ute  ratee — wether 
selling  from  7d.  to  7|i.  for  prime  lots,  and  ewe  from  6d.  to 
6|d.  per  lb.  Lambs  were  plentiful,  and  commanded  pretty 
brisk  sslee,  prindpslly  for  shipment.  Prfces  ranged  from 
£  I  2s.  to  £1  13s.  each,  and  all  were  bought  up  an  early  hour. 
There  was  an  immense  show  of  store  and  creel  pigs,  but  corn- 
parativdy  few  in  the  heary  line.  Bacon  and  pork  rated  from 
46s.  to  48s.  per  cwt.  Store  pigs  sold  from  25s.  to  40i.  each. 
Suckers  and  weanlings  from  10s.  to  15s. 


MR.  N0AKES*8  SHORTHORN  SALE.— The  cntii* 
shorthorn  herd  of  this  well-known  breeder,  who  has  hdd  hie 
own  so  well  in  the  showyards  of  Kent  and  Surrey,  was  sold  at 
Brockley,  near  Lseiihsm,  by  Mr.  Strsffbrd  on  Tueiday  last. 
The  assembly  of  breeders  of  muk  from  the  South  Country 
wai  pretty  large ;  and  fully  200  visitors  sat  down  to  a  splendid 
luQcbeon.  The  stock,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  cslres, 
looked  very  blooming,  and  the  arersge,  £36  8s.  2d.  for  48 
hesd,  consideriog  that  the  second  Babraham  sale  is  so  ncer, 
was  a  very  fair  one.  The  34  cows  snd  heifers  aversged  £89 
2s.  6d.,  and  the  9  bulls  £36  2i.  8d.,  making  a  sum  total  of 
£1.565  lis.  Lord  Waldngham  bought  three  lota.  Fuchsia 
(S4gs.),  Helena  (50|e s.),  and  Spangle  (80gs.)  Eight  lots  went 
to  the  nod  of  Mr.  Robert  Sharpe,  of  Courtland,  nssr  Eaat 
Grinstcad,  two  of  them  daughters  of  Fuchsis,  to  wit  Lofdy 
(40gs.)  and  Elegant  (50  gs.);  the  letter  a  truly  elegant  yearling 
heifsr  by  Cherry  Duke  3rd  (15763),  snd  considered  by  many 
the  cream  of  the  sale.  Among  the  other  purchesers  were  Mr. 
Qobbole,  of  Rye  (3  lots),  Mr.  Kitohen,  of  Waterbam  (6  lots), 
including  a  very  dever  calf,  Pride  of  Broekley.  by  Cherry 
Duke  3rd,  from  Helena,  and  a  good  yearling  heifer  Wild  Rose, 
by  Orthodox  28th«  from  Wild  Rose.  Mr.  Qebhardht  took  two 
lots  for  Germany,  and  Mr.  E.  Hales  two  lots,  one  of  them 
Cherry  Duke  3rd  (40gs.)  The  highest  priced  lot  wss  the  five 
veer  old  cow  Waterloo  23rd,  by  Prinoe  Imperial,  from  Waterloo 
17th,  which  was  sold  to  Mr.  Mcintosh,  of  Havering  Park, 
Romford.  The  other  purchasers  were  Messrs.  J.  (losling, 
Davii,  T.  Crisp,  Jadkins,  Hornby*  F.  Leney,  F.  Turner,  R. 
Hemming,  Msrtio,  Tapley,  Holbeck,  Mertons,  W.  Burton, 
Peck,  Blsck,  Kingsnorth,  Wheatley,  Maxwell,  and  Stoneham. 
The  Duke  of  Sussex,  purehaiei  by  the  last  name^  gentleman, 
was  a  good  calf  of  three  months  old,  by  the  Fourth  Duke  of 
Thorndsle,  from  NighUhsde,  by  Earl  of  Oxford  (15966). 
Some  rery  useful  Don  John  colts,  and  the  pure  Kentish  sheep, 
fine  longwools  of  rather  a  Leicester  character,  but  smaller, 
did  not  change  hands. 

MR.  HOUSMAN'S  SHORTHORNS.— On  Tuesday  last, 
six  shorthorn  bulls,  bred  by  and  the  property  of  R.  F.  Uouc 
man,  Esq.,  and  three  cows  and  two  calves,  the  property  of 
John  Hull,  Btq.,  Warton  Bank,  near  Kirkham.  were  ofitered 
for  sale  in  the  field  adjoining  the  residence  of  Mr.  Housman, 
at  Luna  Bank,  near  this  town.  The  attendsnce  wss  not  so 
large  as  might  have  been  expected  from  the  reputation  of  Mr. 
Housman  as  a  breeder,  but  it  included  several  repxescntativea 
of  wdl-known  herds.  The  first  bull  placed  in  the  ring  waa 
Heir  Apparent,  red  and  white,  calved  25th  Mareh,  1862.  It 
was  by  Heirloom,  which  w  as  got  by  Duks  of  Buckingham, 
and  Heir  Apperent's  dam  Sultana  owned  the  same  sire.  The 
hammer  fdl  to  18  gs.,  the  purchaser  being  Mr.  T.  B.  Kayss, 
of  Wray,  but  the  bull,  we  believe,  will  be  sent  into  Ireland. 
2.  Imperid  Buckingham,  red  and  white,  calved  18th  May, 
1862.  This  was  an  animd  of  dmost  pure  Booth  blood.  It 
was  got  by  Imperid  Windsor  (who  is  now  serving  at  a  rent  of 
£120  a  year),  ita  dam  being  Dochees  of  Buckingham,  by  Duke 
of  Buckingham.  After  some  spirited  bidding  this  promising 
young  bull  was  '*  knocked  dowp  "  at  41  gt.  to  Mr.  Henry 
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Morphet,  of  Camp  Home,  netr  Honiby.  8.  Impoialtst,  red 
calyed  2ad  Jaoe  1862,  got  by  Imperitl  Windior,  iU  dim  be- 
ing SUrlight  bjr  Duke  of  Buckingham.  Sold  to  Mr.  Ralph 
Proctor,  of  Preiton,  for  31  gs.  4.  Rojalist,  white,  caWed 
16th  September,  1862.  Thia  young  bull,  besidea  being  half 
Booth,  inherits  some  of  the  finest  ahorthora  blood,  ita  aire  being 
Koyal  Windsor,  and  by  its  dam  Lady  Beaumont,  it  gets  the 
famooa  Cherry  blood  through  three  of  her  croaaca.  It  waa 
bought  by  Mr.  Wm.  Seed,  of  Yealand  Hall,  for  21  ga.,  who 
muit  be  well  aatiafied  with  his  bargain.  5.  Baron  Blencow, 
white,  calve  J  10th  October,  18Gi,  got  by  Royal  Windsor,  its 
dam  being  Strawberry  DucheaSf  by  Duke  of  Buckingham. 
This  was  a  three-quarters  Both  bull.  It  was  pnrchated  by 
Mr.  S!ye,  of  Bcauhiont  GrtDge,  for  20  gs.  6.  Cumberland, 
roan,  caUed  9th  December,  1863,  got  by  Heirloom,  dam 
White  Strawberry,  by  Duke  of  Cambridge.  Thisyouug 
animal  was  of  choice  breed,  and  was  obtained  by  Mr.  William 
PeoDiai;t  m,  of  Bulk,  for  10|-gs.  The  cows  were  next  offered 
for  sale.  The  fir^t  was  Dacier,  a  roan,  bred  by  Mr.  H.  Tern- 
peat,  of  Newlaud  Park,  and  about  Sto  yeara  old.  It  was  by 
Lowther,  out  of  Diana,  by  Omer  Paaha.  It  fetched  26  gs.. 
and  was  obtained  by  Mr.  John  Cock,  of  Coat  Green,  near 
Burton-in-Keudsl.  2.  Amelia  7tb,  roan,  calved  29th  March, 
1861.  got  by  Agamemnon,  dam  Amelia  2nd  by  Frederick.  It 
was  sold  for  29  gs.  to  Georp^e  Drewry,  Esq ,  of  Holker.  3. 
Louiia  Pyoc.  a  beautiful  red  heifer,  waa  bought  in  after  the 
bidding  had  reached  19  gs.  A  roan  heifer  calf  calved  on  the 
6rh  of  April  laat,  out  of  Dacier,  by  Son  of  Prince  of  Prussia, 
and  a  white  bull  calf,  calved  April  22nd,  out  of  Amelia  7th,  by 
Son  of  Prince  oi  Prusaia,  were  both  purchaaed  by  Mr.  Willacy, 
of  Pcnwortham,  for  6  and  3  guineaa  respectively.  Mr.  Vince 
acted  as  auctioneer. — Local  Journal. 

THE  ANNUAL  SALE  OP  FAT  STOCK,  AT  RANGE- 
MOOR,  BURTON-UPON-TKENT.— The  annual  aale  of  fat 
cattle  and  sheep,  the  property  of  M.  T.  Bass,  Eaq..  M.P.,  was 
held  at  hia  Rao^remoor  Farm,  Needwcod,  on  Monday  last,  Mr. 
Leedam  being  the  auctioneer.  The  stock  included  26  short- 
horned  heifers,  29  bcotch  (Galloway)  heifers,  aud  140  fat 
wethers.  The  htgheat  price  given  for  a  short-horucd  heifer  being 
£33  10s.,  and  the  average,  £27  Os.  lid.;  and  the  highest 
price  given  for  a  Scotch  heifer  waa  £35,  the  average,  £24  17?. 
lid.  The  28  pens  of  five  fat  wethers  produced  an  average  of 
57s.  7\d.  each,  the  highest  price  of  a  pen  being  £18  10s.,  or 
748.  each. 


CHIPPENHAM     AGRICULTURAL     ASSO- 

CIATION. 

TRIAL  OF  MOWERS. 

The  trial  of  mowing  machinea  for  premiuma  offered  through 
the  Society  by  Mr.  J.  Lyaley,  M.P.,  took  place  on  Friday  near 
the  town.  The  day  waa  most  unpropitious,  atill,  notwith- 
atauding  there  was  a  steady  down-pour  of  raia  the  whole  time, 
there  was  a  lart^e  number  of  agriculturiata  and  a  larger  number 
of  laboureta  present  to  witness  the  proceedings.  Some  of  the 
latter  were  rather  disappointed  in  not  seeing  any  of  the  ma- 
chinea "  come  to  grief" ;  but  the  whole  of  the  work,  with  the 
exception  of  No.  ] .  was  done  in  a  masterly  manner.  Five 
out  of  six  did  the  allotted  work  without  a  stoppage  by  break- 
age 01  for  alteration. 

The  committee  bad  some  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  fieU  for 
the  trial  ao  early  in  the  aeasou  with  anything  like  a  crop  upon 
it.  The  one  offered  by  Mr.  Noon  waa  scarcely  large  enough 
for  the  number  of  machinea ;  three-quarten  of  an  acre  waa 
all  that  could  be  given  to  each  competitor.  The  following  is 
the  Hat  of  entries — 

1.  Ed.  Penett,  Peurham  (Wooda). 

2.  W.  Huff,  Chippenham,  (Wooda). 

3.  W.  J.  Boon.  Hazelbnry  (Bnrgeaa  and  Key). 

4.  Pidgeon,  Banbury  (Samuelaou). 
6.  J.  Wdles,  Caneourt  (Woods). 

6.  N.  Rix,  London  (Burgess  and  Key). 
The  work  was  completed  in  about  three-quirters  of  an 
hour.    The  Judges,  Mr.  Thompaon,  of  Badminton,  and  Mr. 
J.  y,  Toone,  of  Warminster,  awarded  the  firat  prise  of  £5  to 


No.  6,  Burgeia  and  Kef,  the  ttaehiaa  belmgiiig  to  the  fm 
for  which  Mr.  Rix  ia  the  tftfcUiBg  agent;  the  aeeood  priie  <f 
£3  wu  given  to  No.  2,  belonging  to  Mi,  W.  Hoff,  who  iaahe 
the  agent  of  Wood'a  maehine.  There  waa  no  donbt  abovt 
the  firat  prixe,  but  it  would  have  been  more  ntis&ctety  to 
some  partiea  if  Mr.  Rix*0  mower  had  been  for  aale,  and  not, 
as  Mr.  Rix  publicly  admitted,  kept  purpoaely  for  public 
trials.  The  contest  for  aeeond  prise  lay  between  No.  % 
(Wood'a)  and  No.  4  (Samnelaon'a) ;  the  latter  waa  not  aat 
quite  low  enough.  Although  the  work  was  very  evenly  dona, 
there  waa  too  much  of  the  bottom  graaa  left  on ;  consequcatly 
the  judges  gave  it  in  favour  of  Wood'a  maehioe.  Both  the 
winners  had  an  advantage  over  the  reat,  aa  they  were  managed 
by  very  experienced  men,  who  are  conatantly  in  the  habit  sf 
working  the  machinea  at  publie  triala ;  otherwise,  it  was  a 
very  fair  competition,  and  proved  the  machinea eoald  do  their 
work  in  wet  weather  aa  well  aa  dry. 


NORTH   HANTS  AGRICULTURAL 

SOCIETY. 

On  Thursday,  June  4,  the  annual  meeting  was  held  at  Badoi' 
stoke.  The  ususl  show  took  place  at  Fairfields,  and  the 
westher  proving  exceedingly  fine,  there  was  a  large  ioflax  o( 
visitors,  the  receipts  from  thia  aource  yielding  a  very  sttii- 
factory  contribution  to  the  Funda  of  the  Society. 

Prizes. 

Ewe  Tega— lat  prise,  £3,  Mr.  James  Crimble,  Southiojcton* 
Overton ;  2nd,  Mr.  W.  Harris,  Park  Privett  Farm,  Sberborae 
St.  John. 

Ewe  Tega— 1st  prixe,  £3,  the  Earl  of  Uibridge,  Graop 
Farm,  Heiriard,  Basingstoke ;  2ud,  Mr.  W.  Spencer,  Barton 
Stacey,  Stockbridge. 

Ewes  of  any  age — lat  prise,  £2,  the  Etrl  of  UxHridge; 
2od.  £1  10s.,  Mr.  John  Wigg,  Bjfleet  Manor  Farm,  Bating. 
Mr.  John  Butler,  Shtr&elJ,  aud  Mr.  W.  Hariia  commended. 

Sbearliog  Rama— lat  prise.  £3,  Mr.  W.  Spencer;  2od,£l 
10s.,  Mr.  £.  Olding,  Ratfia  Farm,  Ameabury.  Mr.  J.  R. 
Neate,  Northington,  and  Mr.  W.  Pain,  Woodmancot,  h.  com. 

Rama  of  any  age— 1  at  pris*.  £2,  Messrs.  J.  and  M.  Arnold. 
Westmeon.  Mr.  J.  Barton,  Hackwood  Farm,  and  Means.  Jf 
aud  M.  Arnold  commended. 

Rama  of  any  age— lat  prise,  ^8,  Mrs,  Clift,  Sherborne  St 
John ;  2ad,  £2,  Mr.  R.  Awbery,  St.  Lawrence  Wootton. 

Ram  Lamba  of  any  brred— lat  priae,  £3,  Mr.  E.  Oldisc; 
2nd,  £1  10a.,  Mr.  W.  F.  Bennett,  Chilmark,  SaUsbuiy. 

Stalliona— A  piise  of  £4,  Mr.  W.  Sherley,  Egham. 

Two-year-old  Btailiooa— A  prise  of  £4,  Rev.  S.  Terry, 
Dammer. 

Mare  and  Foal-A  prise  of  £3,  W.  L,  W.  Chute,  £^,  The 
Vyne.    Mr.  W.  Follett,  Pambar,  highly  commended. 

Threeyearold  Filly—A  prise  of  £2,  W.  L.  Chute, Esq^ 
The  Vyne.    Mr.  John  Barton  highly  commended. 

Two-year-old  Fiily— A  prize  of  £2,  Mr.  W.  Paraooa,  Monk 
Sherborne.    Mr.  J.  Messeoger,  Bouhama,  Alton,  commended. 

Bulla— A  prise  of  £3.  Mr.  W.  W.  Champion,  Calcot,  Read- 
ing; 2nd,  £1  lOs.,  ditto.  David  Smith,  Esq.,  Baoghorst, 
highly  commended. 

Cowa  in  MUk— A  prise  of  £8,  Mr.T.  W.  Goddard,  MoncU 
Green. 

Heifer  under  Three  yeara  old— A  prise  of  £8,  Mr.  W.  W. 
Chsmpion,  Calcot,  Reading.  Mr.  G.  Twiteheo,  Wortiog 
Wood  Farm,  commended. 

Heifer  under  Two  yeara  old— A  priae  of  £2,  Mr.  J.  Mar- 
getson,  Shalden,  Alton. 

Berkshire  Boar— A  prise  of  £2,  Mr.  Wm.  PsrsoDf ,  Monk 
Sherborne. 

Boar  of  any  other  Breed— A  prise  of  £2,  Mr.  W.  Box, 
Farleigh  Wallop. 

Berkshire  Breeding  Sows— A  pris 3  of  £2,  Rev.  8.  Terr]r» 
Dnmmer.    Ditto  commended. 

Sow  of  any  other  Breed— A  prise  of  £2,  Mr.  W.  A.  Box, 
Farieigh  Wallop. 

Extra  Stock.— Cows— Mr.  W.  Box,  Farleigh  Wallop,  eooi- 
mended.  Pigs— Mr.  W.  Box,  Melville  Portal,  Esq.,  Mr.  A. 
Twitchen,  highly  commended ;  Mr.  £.  8.  Adams  eoauieoded. 
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REVIEW  OF  THE  CORN  TRADE 

DURING  THE   PAST   MONTH. 


Though  thefe  wu  still  a  deficiency  of  moisture  at 
the  oommenoement  of  June,  the  month  has  had  fre- 
quent showers,  and  some  whole  nights  of  rain,  espe- 
dallj  towards    the  latter  end,  so  that  warmth  is 
now  only  wanted    for    the    advancement   of   the 
Cfops.    The  temperature  on  the  whole  has  been  very 
fin^natiiig,  and  some  fears  have  been  entertained  for 
the  wheat  in  bloom ;  but  the  timely  and  sufficient 
rainfall  has  been  of  immense  benefit  to  the  spring 
com  and  late  grass,  of  which  there  must  now  shortly 
be  plenty.    It  is  said,  however,  that  the  wheat  does 
not  equal  its  first  promise :  the  ear  is  coming  out 
without  a  vigorous  flag  to  sustain  and  perfect  the 
finnetification ;  but  with  menial  weather  a  fair  average 
may  be  gathered.    The  drought  feared  in  many  parts 
of  the  Continent  and  complained  of  in  others  has 
now  happily  ceased ;  but  its  effects  are  said  to  be 
▼iaible  in  the  growing  crops  of  Hungary,  which  are 
expected  to  be  very  short,  while  storms  and  floods 
have  beaten  down  the  wheat  extensively  in  Piedmont 
and  Iiombardy,  sending  up  prices  in  the  neighbour- 
ing provinces «    What  ^therings  there  can  be  amidst 
the  desolations  of  war  m  Poland,  where  scythes  are 
tomed  into  implements  of  war,  we  can  scarcely  di- 
vine ;  but  if  the  crops  arc  suflPcred  to  mature,  will 
labonrers  be  forthcoming  to  gather  them  ?    And  as 
to  America,  Teceipts  are   so  falling    off  in  the  far 
West  that  to  expect  a  renewal  of  the  late  extraor- 
dmaiy  influx  or  any  progressive  increase  of  tillage 
without  peace  seems  equally  unreasonable.    Indeed, 
nnees  abroad,  excepting  the  latter  country,  have 
Deen  generally  advancing,  so  as  to  bring  on  a  demand 
for  the  neighbouring  countries,  France,  Belgium, 
and  Hcdland,  where  stocks  have  been  materially  re- 
duced, and  stimulated  the  enquiry,  though  in  all 
these  places  wheat  is  said  to  promise  well.    Our 
ovn  prices  throughout  the  month  have  remained 
much  the  same,  closing  with  an  upward  tendency,  in 
omsequence  of  this  foreign  demand.    Now,  as  dull 
maricets  here  for  a  long  time  past  have  tested  the  dis- 
position of  the  places  of  export,  we  think  we  mav 
safely  conclude  there  is  no  prospect  of  a  serious  fall 
before  harvest,  with  a  much  greater  probability  of 
advance,  especiaUy  in  the  event  of  peace  in  North 
Ammea;,  as  there  is  great  pressure  experienced  by 
the  Soutiiem  States  in  consequence  of  the  long  pro- 
secolion  of  the  war.    The  present  rate  of  foreign 
imports,  indeed,  shows  a  considerable  falling  off,  and 
very  many  of  the  floating  cargoes  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean have  been  sent  on  to  the  Continent  as  pre- 
sQiting  a  better  market  than  England.    One  circum- 
atacee  which  all  this  season  has  hung  heavily  upon 
the  En^h  wheat  trade  is  its  inferiority  in  flour- 
pcodneing  properties,  only  ascertained  by  manufac- 
ture ;  and  this  inferiority  remains,  notwithstanding 
the  great  improvement  of  the  condition  of  samples. 
Ltttead,  therefore,  of  taking  the  lead,  as  in  many 
faraoer  years,  the  smali  English  supply  has  been 
Rguhiiy  passed  oyer  by  first-rate  miUers  as  below 


their  requirements ;  and  those  who  by  its  compara^ 
tive  cheapness  have  been  tempted  to  purchase,  and 
make  flour  for  the  London  market,  have  found  out 
its  small  value  and  unsalcableness.  To  this  also  is 
to  be  attributed  its  present  comparative  abundance, 
after  a  very  deficient  crop,  the  foreign  having  been 
preferred ;  but  this  preference  is  now  reducing  stocks 
and  hardening  values.  The  following  rates  have 
been  current  recently  at  the  places  named :  At  Paris 
the  best  white  native  wheat  was  worth  563.  per  qr. ; 
at  Antwerp  Baltic  and  American  red  have  brought 
54s. ;  at  Amsterdam  high-mixed  Polish  was  worth 
57s.  6d. ;  Marks  and  >\ahren  red  at  Hambro',  535. ; 
Danish  red,  46s.  High-mixed  at  Danzig  sold  at 
53s.,  with  more  enquiry  for  France.  Native  wheat 
at  Cologne  was  valued  at  52s.  6 d.  per  qr.  At  Strau- 
bing,  in  Bavaria,  the  best  samples  sold  readily  at  48s. 
6d.  Fine  qualities  were  yet  comparatively  scarce  at 
Odessa;  Saudomirka  to  41s.;  Gliirka,  40s.;  Buhi, 
at  Alexandria,  37s.;  Banat,  at  Trieste,  42s. ;  native^ 
at  Venice,  46s. ;  fine  Blanquillo,  at  Valladolid,  61s, 
per  qr.  Red  winter,  at  Montreal,  34s.  6d.  per  480 
lbs. ;  the  same  at  New  York,  34s.  6d.  per  qr.  Chi- 
cago spring  to  33s.  6d. ;  amber  to  34s.  per  480  lbs. 

The  first  Monday  in  Mark-lane  opened  on  a  small 
supply  of  wheat,  both  English  and  foreign.  Very 
few  additions  during  the  morning  were  made  from 
Kent  and  Essex,  and  the  samples  being  mostly  in 
fair  condition  they  went  off  readily,  at  the  previous 
currency.  The  business  in  foreign  was  only  on  a 
small  scale,  but  holders  obtainea  fully  as  much 
money  for  choice  quality,  as  well  as  red  American 
winter.  Cargoes  off  the  coast  also  went  off  well,  at 
full  prices.  Supplies  in  country  markets  this  week 
varied,  some  being  deficient  and  others  plentiful. 
More  firmness  was  evinced  at  several  pkces,  as  Hull, 
St.  Ives,  Rotherham,  Rugby,  Rochester,  and  Melton 
Mowbray,  and  the  general  tendencv  was  this  way, 
though  some  markets  were  still  dull  and  drooping. 
Liverpool  was  among  the  latter  all  through  the  week« 
a  decline  of  Id.  to  2d.  per  cental  being  noted  on 
the  last  market.  Scotland  varied,  Edinburgh  being 
firm,  and  Glasgow  the  reverse.  There  was  no  quo- 
table change  in  Ireland. 

The  second  Monday  still  had  a  small  English  sup- 
ply, but  that  from  the  Continent  was  much  increased. 
Few  samples  were  sent  up  in  the  course  of  the  morn- 
ing from  the  near  counties  ;  but  this  was  a  duU  day^ 
and  they  moved  off  with  difficulty,  at  former  rates. 
Half  the  foreign  supply  being  from  Danzic,  this 
quality  was  forced  off  in  some  instances  by  steamer, 
and  prices  were  consequently  lowered  Is.  to  2s.  per 
or. ;  and  Baltic  sorts  were  generally  in  buyers*  favour, 
tne  others  being  only  dull.  "With  heavy  arrivals  off 
the  coast,  prices  gave  way  Is.  per  qr.  Beneficial 
rains  having  abundantly  fallen,  these  with  the  duU 
accounts  from  London,  produced  similar  reports  from 
the  country  markets ;  but  the  cases  of  positive  re- 
duction were  few>  and  they  were  mostly  limited  to 
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seoondaiY  qualities,  to  the  extent  of  Is.  per  qr. ;  but 
Liverpool  was  down  on  Tuesday  2d.  per  cdntal,  with 
the  same  tendency  on  Priday.  Edinburgh  and 
Glasgow  reported  a  decline  on  Wheat  of  Is.  per  qr. ; 
but  at  Dnbiiny  though  there  was  dulness,  there  was 
no  decline. 

The  third  Monday  was  moderately  supplied  from 
abroad,  with  about  the  usual  small  ^uaatity  of 
English.  The  few  samples  showing  this  morning 
from  Kent  were  taken  off  very  readily,  at  fully  as 
much  money.  Those  on  the  Essex  stands  were  not 
so  easily  placed,  bat  there  was  no  giving  way,  and 
finally  all  were  nearly  cleared  at  unchanged  quota- 
tions. There  being  some  enquiry  for  France  for  low 
foreign  and  red  American,  these  sorts  were  gene- 
rallv  held  for  Is.  per  qr.  more  money;  but  it  was 

{>aid  in  but  few  instances,  the  Erench  demand  being 
ess  lively  than  on  the  previous  Friday,  though 
agents  were  still  in  the  market.  The  consumptive 
trade  in  foreign  was  but  slow,  but  the  demana  for 
the  Continent  enabled  holders  of  floating  cargoes  to 
make  free  sales  at  full  prices.  The  country  markets 
this  week  were  generally  firmer,  Bury  St.  Edmunds, 
Hull,  Spaldinfi^,  and  I^wmarketi  being  Is.  per  qr. 
dearer,  as  well  as  some  other  places  ;  but  some  were 
again  dull,  and  among  them  were  Selby,  Rotherham, 
Stockton,  and  Bourn.  Liverpool  reco?ered  on 
Tuesday  from  the  previous  market's  decline  of  id.  to 
2d.  per  cental,  but  there  was  no  subsequent  change. 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  were  dull,  but  prices  were 
much  the  same.  In  Ireland,  with  good  reports  gene- 
rallv  of  the  crops,  markets  were  heavy. 

The  fourth  Monday  commenced  on  the  back  of 
rather  better  suppUes  of  home-growth,  though  the 
foreign  arrivals  were  only  moderate.  The  samples 
sent  up  this  morning  from  Kent  and  Essex  were  but 
few.  Some  of  the  Kentish  red  was  taken  for  France 
at  Is.  per  qr.  more  money;  but  English  millers 
would  give  no  advance  for  either  white  or  red,  ex- 
cepting very  choice  lots.  In  the  foreign  trade  also 
there  was  an  enquiry  for  winter  red  American ;  but 
holders  requiring  more  money  from  the  shortness  of 
stocks  and  the  prospects  of  diminished  supplies, 
transactions  were  scanty.  Floating  cargoes  were, 
however,  still  taken  for  the  Continent  at  full  prices, 
but  not  with  the  eagerness  of  the  previous  week. 

The  imports  into  London  during  the  four  weeks 
were  15,440  qrs.  English,  64,090  qrs.  foreign,  against 
8,395  qrs.  English,  94,226  qrs.  forei^  for  the  same 
time  in  1862.  The  imports  for  the  kingdom  for  four 
weeks  up  to  13th  June  were  in  wheat  340,953  qrs^ 
in  flour  290,073  cwt.  The  averages  commenced  at 
46s.  8d.,  and  closed  at  46s.  lid.  per  qr.  The  four 
weeks'  exports  from  London  were  3,104  qrs.  wheat, 
3i4  cwt.  flour. 

The  flour  trade  for  the  same  period  has  been 
steadily  doll,  excepting  the  last  week,  in  consequence 
of  a  French  demand  taking  off  some  of  the  recent 
arrivals  from  America  in  bond,  which  enabled  holders 
to  get  rather  more  than  if  duty  had  been  paid. 
Nonolks  and  all  country  sorts  have  remained  a  heavy 
sale,  without  quotable  change  of  value,  and  the  best 
town-made  has  been  kept  up  to  47s.  per  sa  k,  mnch 
fine  foreign  wheat  being  required  in  the  manufacture. 
The  London  imports  for  four  weeks  were  in  country 
sorts  54,004  sacks,  in  foreign  2,597  sacks  60,015 
l^rls.9  against  41,027  sacks  country,  557  sacks  32,853 


brls.  foreign  in  1862.  But  a  smsll  proportion,  how- 
ever, of  the  American  here  is  fine,  and  hence  the 
difficulty  of  sales. 

English  barley  has  maintained  its  price  through 
the  month,  from  the  exhaustion  of  stocks  and  great 
falling  off  in  forei^  supplies,  though  the  fine 
rains  nave  veiv  much  improved  prospects  of  a  cron. 
Stout  foreign  has  been  in  demand  for  porter  malt 
at  30s.  to  31s.  per  qr.,  and  grinding  has  been 
steadily  in  demand  at  rather  improved  rates,  say  278. 
for  Danube;  and  as  much  does  not  seem  coming  for- 
ward as  yet  from  the  places  of  export,  say  the 
Danube  and  Black  Sea,  so  prices  seem  likely  to  he 
maintained.  The  imports  into  London  for  the  four 
weeks  were  in  English  sorts  only  847  qrs.,  with 
23,518  qrs.  foreign,  against  930  qn.  English  and 
43,850  qrs.  foreign  for  the  same  period  in  1862. 

The  malt  trade  since  the  beneficial  fall  of  rain  has 
been  verv  dull,  and  prices  of  even  the  best  qualities 
sustained  with  difficulty,  though  previously  they  had 
been  hardening. 

The  prices  of  oats  for  the  last  four  weeks  in  Lon* 
don  have  rather  given  way,  notwithstanding  the  re- 
duction subnutted  to  at  the  dose  of  hist  month. 
Heavy  arrivals  have  been  pretty  constant,  the  last 
week's  reaching  to  about  70,000  qrs.  Among  these 
were  over  10,000  qrs.  from  Petersburg  and  Biga. 
The  decline  for  the  month,  however,  has  not  exceedied 
Is.  per  qr.,  half  taking  place  at  the  last  market. 
Rates  are  no  47  low :  occasionally  lar^  shipments  are 
made  per  steamer  from  Sweden,  which  require  im- 
mediate sale,  much  to  the  detriment  of  cargoes 
with  many  lay  days  to  run  out.  401bs.  Swedish  hare 
been  selling  at  20s.  6d.,  and  these  prices  have  mate- 
rially a£Pected  the  value  of  hav,  being  rektively 
cheaper ;  but  we  can  scarcely  look  for  any  further 
material  decline,  as  our  own  stocks  seem  nearly  ex- 
hausted, and  almost  nothing  comes  from  Scotland 
and  Ireland.  The  imports  into  London  for  the  four 
weeks  were  in  Englisu  qualities  3,139  qrs.,  Scotch 
588  qrs.,  Irish  671  qrs.,  foreign  178,659  qrs.,  against 
9,612  qrs.  English,  9,048  qrs.  Scotch,  4,365  qrs. 
Irish,  166,869  qrs.  foreign  for  the  same  time  in 
1862. 

With  moderate  supplies  of  English  beans,  and 
fair  arrivals  of  foreign,  prices  have  been  very  firm. 
The  general  coldness  of  the  season  has  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  tliis  improvement,  and  the  late 
drought  commenced  it.  Egyptian  beans  of  good 
new  quality  have  been  worth  iuUy  33s.  At  Alex- 
andria they  have  been  worUi  27s ,  leaving  but  little 
margin  for  importers.  In  Barbarv  and  Algeria  a 
temporary  scarcity  made  prices  nigh ;  but  for  de- 
livery of  the  new  crop  rates  have  been  coming  down. 
The  imports  into  London  for  four  weeks  were  in 
English  sorts  1,404  qrs.,  in  foreign  11,102  qrs., 
against  1,698  qrs.  Engli^,  10,640  qrs.  foreign  m 
1862. 

The  supply  of  English  peas  has  been  ver^  small, 
and  not  heavy  from  abroad ;  and  as  stocks  in  gnui- 
aiy  have  been  gradually  lessening  by  a  continuous 
feeding  demand  rates  "have  rather  hardened  during 
the  month ;  but  the  season  for  boilers  being  over, 
their  value  is  much  the  same.  The  imports  into 
London  for  four  weeks  were  298  qrs.  English,  4,097 
qrs.  foreign,  against  365  qrs.  English,  740  qrs. 
foreign  in  1862.    There  is,  therefore,  a  large  m< 
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crease  of  foreigii,  bat  the  reduction  of  stocks  made 
tiwmveleoiiie  without  redacing  prices. 

Though  supplies  of  linseed  duricfi^  the  month 
hre  beoi  fair,  the  tendency  of  prices  nas  been  con- 
stently  upwards ;  low  stocks,  an  increased  consump- 
tion, and  generally  bad  crops  abroad,  all  contributing 
to  keep  rates  at  a  high  range.  The  shortness  or 
^laas  for  a  time  ako  gave  more  value  to  cake;  but 
ainoe  the  rain  and  more  abundant  feed  these  hare 
been  rather  easier. 

The  seed  trade  during  the  month  has  been  very 
cahn.  The  first  crop  of  dover,  Hke  that  of  grass, 
must  be  yeiy  poor ;  but  there  is  plenty  of  time  for 
a  good  crop  of^seed  on  the  second  cut;  and  there 
has  been  less  demand  for  American  red  lately,  though 
prices  remain  low.  In  white  cloverseed  and  trefoil 
nothing  has  been  doing.  Fine  canary  seed  has  been 
rather  firmer,  but  inferior  has  contmued  very  dull, 
and  all  seeds  have  nominally  preserved  their  value. 
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FLOUE,poraaatof9801ba.,Towii,Hoiiaoholda 40 

....80to89 Hooioliolds 84 

Boflblk, ex-ahlp ....•••••    „   99 

FORBION  GRAIN. 

SUUInca  par  Qawtav* 

▼HBAT,  DaatBle,m]jMd 61  to  64 astro  66  to6I 

66 

64 

69 

61 

60 

47 

61 

68 

84 

91 

39 

94 

87 

88 

88 

81 

48 

97 

80 


•.••••••••••••■•■60      69.. ...a     „    69 

, • 60     69......  flno  68 

47      61....   whlto  60 

.» Moekborg .,  and  Uokarmrk,  rod 47 

Oaaiali  and  Holatain,  rod 46 

BnaaUn,  hard  40  to  49...  St.  Potonbnrv  and  Riga  41 

FreBeh,  nono.... Rhino  and  Bolgiom....  60 

A  morican,  rod  wintor  47    49,  ■prins4S    46  whlto  60 

BARLEY,  griadins..98  to  97..dl0ti]llnf  and  malting  80 

OATS,  ]>vteh,brow,  and  Poland*. .18  to  98.... food..  16 

Danish  and  Swodlsh,  food. .  17  to  39. . . Stralnind. .  19 

Roflriaa,  Riga  90  to  98,Arehangol  90  to  98,P'ibnrg  90 

BEANS,  Frioaland  and  Holatoln 84 

Konlgaborg 81  to86  .a  Egyptian....  81 

PBAa,fiMdlngandmi9lo....86     88  ..  flneboUora..  86 

DIDIAN  CORN,iHilto 80     88  ..  yoUow 89 

FLOITR,  por  aaek .  .Fronch  88    49. .  Spanlah,  par  tack  88 

AnMriean,  por  brl..  .91  to  94.  • .  .aztra  and  dblo..  •  94 

TAREB,  Spring anall  81  to  88  largo  49  to 44. .Lentils  30 


IMPERIAL   AVERAGES. 


Fob  tkx  uat  Six 

Wnsa : 
May  9,  1863.... 
16,  1868.... 
98,  1868.... 
80.  1868.... 
6,  1868.... 
'■«13.  I8€8.... 
f«Iwg»»o  Arorago  __  _ 
SmttSnelatt/oarl  66    9 


Eay 
Jmae 


Whoat. 

Barioy. 

Oata. 

Ryo. 

Boant 

a.  d. 

1.  d. 

a.  d. 

i.  d. 

a.  d. 

46  3 

84  4 

39  1 

80  11 

37  6 

46  9 

84  6 

31  11 

88  7 

88  8 

46  8 

88  9  33  7 

84  6 

38  6 

46  6 

88  8 

39  8 

40  3 

88  11 

46  10 

81  11 

39  10 

83  6 

89  10 

46  11 

83  4 

33  10 

84  10 

89  8 

46  8 

88  6 

33  6 

84  6 

88  9 

66  9 

86  7 

38  6 

38  10 

40  4 

i.  d. 
84  0 
36  8 
86  6 
36  9 
86  8 
86  II 
86  It 
89  8 


COMPARATIVE  AVERAGES— 1863-62. 


From  laat Friday's <7m.  a.   d. 

Whoat 76643  qra.  46  11 

Barioy 1766  ..    33    4 

Oata 6166  ..    33  10 

Ryo 106  .a    84  10 

Boana 8039  ..    89    8 

Paaa 180  ..    86  11 


From  ffoMlls  of  1869.  a.  d. 

Whoat 64004  qra.  68  9 

Barioy. 1888  ..  88  8 

Oata 6463  ..  94  4 

Ryo 18  a.  88  9 

Boana 9464  ..  40  1 

Poaa 117  ..  87  9 


PRICES  OF  SEEDS. 

BRITISH  SEEDS. 

MuBTAmn, por bnah., whlto 7a. to  9a. 

ComiAHDn,  por  owt 14i.     16s. 

OAMAaT,porqr 46s. 

TABXSfWmtor,  now,  porbnshol......... — s. 

Tairon.... — s. 


69s. 

— s. 
— s. 
LimsBO,  por  qr.,  sowing  —a.  to  74a.  .omahlng  63s.     68r. 

LiMSBan  Caxxs,  porton £9  10s.  to  £10  10s. 

Rapbsbsd,  por  qr 80s.to84fl. 

Rati  CAU,por  ton £6  10s.  to  £$   Os. 

FOREIGN  SEEDS. 

CLoyiBSxaD,rod&Os.to  66s.,  whlto 458.to70s. 

Haimnn,  small —s.  por  qr., Dutch — s.     48s. 

TaxroiL 30s.     34s. 

Cakkawat       „ ~s.     —a. 

CoaiAWDsa,  por  owt 16s.     18s. 

LiMsuo,  par  qr.,  Baltic  68s.  to  60s. . . . Bombay  68s.     ~s. 

LiNsnn  CAJUfpor  ton £9  10s.  to  jBII    Os. 

RAnsnn, Dutch — s.  to^s. 

Rafs  Oaks,  por  ton jB6  0s.to  £6  Os. 

HO^  MARKET. 

IX)NDON,  Monday  Jane  22.—- Our  Market  eontmoea 
steady,  with  a  limited  demand  for  the  last  growth.  The 
reports  from  the  Weald  of  Kant,  the  Western  |wit  of  Bassei, 
and  the  Hasuphire  diatrieta  apeak  of  an  inereaae  of  fcnaie, 
and  the  blight  annming  a  serious  aspeet.  From  the  other 
distriets  the  reports  are  more  faTonrable. 

POTATO  MARKETS. 

BOROUGH  AND  SPITALFIELD8. 

BOROUGH,  Monday,  June  22^— Old  potatoea  are  very 
dull,  and  Yorkshize  Flnkea  are  now  quoted  at  100s.  to  120a. 
per  too.  Considerable  quantitiee  of  new  foreign  potatoes  an 
on  oifer,  and  the  supply  of  home-grown  prodnee  ie  seasonably 
good.  The  quotation  tariea  from  8s.  to  12s.  per  ewt.  Last 
week^s  imports  were  11,216  baiketa  from  Rottndam,  1,655 
from  Dnnkiik,  208  from  Cherbourg,  121  from  Boulogne,  6 
buihals  from  Bordeaux,  and  942  boxee  from  Lisbon. 

COUNTRY  POTATO  MARKETS.  —  DoNCAerBR  (Sa- 
turday last) :  A  f  ery  small  supply  of  old  Potatoes,  principally 
flukes,  which  sold  at  the  following  priees :  Wholesale,  lis. 
per  load,  retail  la.  to  Is.  4d.  per  peek.  New  Potatoea  8s. 
per  peek;  retail,  2d.  to  2fd.  per  lb.  MANCHsmm 
(Saturday  laat):  Potetoee  5s.  to  10s.  per  252  lbs.,  new  ditto 
20s.  to  88s. 

ENGLISH  BUTTER  MABKBT. 


LONDON,  Monday,  June  22.— With  fine  weather  and 
an  abundant  supply  of  Butter,  our  trade  is  fery  atow,  and 
prieea  are  hardly  supported. 

Doraet,fine 968.  to  98a.  per  ewt. 

„         Middling  •• ....     nominal, 

DoTon 92s.  to    94s. 

Fresh     10s.  tol2s.perdoi.lbBa 

CARMARTHEN  BUTTER  MARKET,  (Saturday  laat)— 
The  quantity  of  butter  offered  this  day  waa  aboTO  the  a?eraget 
and  inferior  qnalitiea  were  easier  to  buy ;  but  all  of  prime 
quality  freely  realiaed  from  80a.  to  84s.  After  a  downfidl  of 
heayy  raina  for  the  laat  fortnight,  the  weather  appeara  to  hafo 
aettled  to-day,  with  the  wind  well  up  to  the  northward ;  fine 
warm  snnahine,  and  ofery  prospect  of  eontuuance,  which  win 
cause  the  Tslue  of  butter  to  eontinue  steady,  if  not  to  range 
lower  atill. 

CORK  BUTTER  EXCHANGE,  (Saturday  ]aat)«The 
supplies  this  week  UTeraged  2,000  ftrkina  daily.  Owing  to 
the  heavy  aupplica  arriTing  in  London  end  LiTerpool,  the 
trade  here  was  doll  this  wesk.  The  price  opened  at  87s.,  88s., 
snd  71i.  for  firsts,  seoonds,  and  thirds,  and  elooed  to  day  at 
the  same  figuxta;  but  fourtha  rose  from  56s.  to  61s.,  and 
fifths  from  48e.  to  47s.  The  sup]^y  of  light  salt  averaged  200 
firkins  daily.  Firsts  remained  at  89a.,  seoonds  fell  from  85s. 
I  to  84s.,  and  thirda  from  80s.  to  78s.  on  the  week. 
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WOOL  MARKETS. 

BNGLISH  WOOL  MARKET. 

CIT7,  Monday,  June  22.— For  home  nie  the  demand  for 
Bioft  kinds  o(  home-grown  Wool  it  lomewhftt  firm,  end  prices 
generslly  ere  well  lapported.  Seveial  psrcels  htre  changed 
hands  for. shipment  to  France  and  Belginm,  but  the  eiport 
trade  is  by  no  means  actife,  The  supply  of  Wool  on  offer  is 
naso&ably  extensiye. 

OnUXIlT    PRIOBS    07    WOOL. 

BVOIJSH  (per  lb.) 
s.    d.       •.    d. 
Middle  bon«tt  1  104  to 


Ditto  irethen.. 
Hf.-bred  hogg;!. 
Down  tegs.... 
Downewea.... 


1 
1 
1 
1 


8 
7 


i.  d. 

Laid  Higblaad  17  0 
White  ditto  ..  19  0 


1  lU 
1    Ql 
1  10) 
1    0 
1    8) 

SCOTCH  (pel 

I.  d.  I 
to    18  0      L 
Si  0  |l 


f. 

1 
1 
0 
1 


d. 
ft)  to 

8 
10 

1 
1 

t.    d. 

1  a 

d. 

0   to 
0 

8.  d. 
90  0 
81  0 

Combing  skim 
Carding  ditto.. 
Head  ditto.... 

Nolli   

Brokei •  1 

Br  9  lib.) 

Laid  Cheviot..  SO 
Laid  Cross.. ••  18 
White  Cheriot,  84s.  to  42s. 

BRADFORD  WOOL  MARKET,  (Thursday  last.)— A  fair 
qnantity  of  the  nev  clip  is  now  finding  its  way  to  onr  mar- 
ket, bat  owing  to  the  enormoue  prices  paid  for  it  in  the  conn- 
try  it  does  not  find  its  way  into  the  eoDsnmers'  hands  bo 
rapidly  as  was  eipected.  Staplers  are  obliged  to  stand  out 
to-day  for  higher  prices  by  ^d.  to  |d.  per  lb.,  this  checks 
Irasiness,  except  for  immediate  wapts ;  and  it  would  appear 
that  the  speenlatiTe  staplers  and  one  or  two  of  the  largest 
spinners  will  hsTS  to  run  the  risk  of  stocks  bought  at  present 
rates,  as  tite  bulk  of  the  consumers  eridently  intend  to 
buy  from  hand  to  mouth  m  long  as  prices  range  u  they  do  at 
present. 

D0NCA8TER  WOOL  MARKET,  (Saturday  lut.>-At 
this  the  third  market  of  the  present  season  more  wool  was 
shown  than  we  ever  had  at  one  day  before  in  any  former  year. 
Some  irregularity  in  the  delivery  of  the  wool  from  the  station 
caused  delay  iu  weighing,  and  the  msrket  was,  in  consequence 
of  that  and  the  very  large  quantity,  protracted  to  a  later  hour 
than  usuaL  Buyers  Had  a  slight  advantage  to-day,  very 
trifling.  Generally  prices  were  similar  to  last  week.  AH 
hoggs^fine  28s.,  oae-third  to  one-half  27i.,  all  ewe  and  wether 
248.,  large  14s.  per  H^lbs. 

LEEDS  (English  and  Forbion)  WOOL  MARKETS, 
(Friday  last.)— The  price  of  English  wool  is  being  fully  main- 
tained, and  there  does  not  seem  a  prospect  of  material  altera- 
tion for  some  time.  Colonial  wool  goes  slowly  into  consump- 
tioa  without  any  change  ia  price.  There  seems  no  ezpects- 
tion  of  higher  prices  at  present. 

YORK  WOOL  MARKET,  Jane  18.— The  show  of  wool 
at  this  day's  market  was  enormous,  the  largest  ever  known  by 
**the  oldest  inhabitant.*'  Upwards  of  1,400  sheets  were 
pitehedj  of  a  value  which  we  may  estimste  at  not  less  than 
£50,000.  Notwithstsnding  this  immense  show,  such  is  the 
repute  of  the  York  msrket,  and  the  great  attendance  of  buy- 
ers, that  the  supply  was  equalled  by  the  demaad,  and  a  good 
fltfrtnr*  of  the  market  was  effected,  with  the  exception  of 
about  70  sheets,  which  remain  over.  The  prices  may  be 
noted  at  about  the  same  as  those  obtained  last  week,  vis.,  22s. 
6d..  2Ss.,  23s.  6d.,  24s.,  24s.  6d ,  25s.,  25s.  6d.,  265.,  268.  6d., 
and  27s.  per  stone,  according  to  breed,  quality,  and  count  of 
hof  and  ewe  fleeces.  There  were  only  two  or  three  lots  of 
Moor  wool  exhibited  at  the  market  to-day,  and  which  sold  at 
Is.,  locks  Is.,  cotted  fleeces  Is.  3d.  to  Is.  4d.,  mixed  Is.  2 1,  to 
Is.  8d.  per  lb.  There  were  some  extrsordiusry  fine  lots, 
wbidi  even  exceeded  our  highest  quotations.  Mr.  Thompson, 
of  Mount  Pleasant,  Beverley,  exhibited  70  sheets  of  wool,  in- 
doding  the  clip  of  Mr.  R.  Dargleby,  of  Cavkhill  (450  hogs 
and  850  ewes),  which,  for  cleaolioess,  finenees,  and  coadition, 
commanded  universal  admiration.  The  pnrchssers  were 
Messrs.  Clough  and  Son,  of  Steeton,  Keighley,  for  a  long 
price — ^we  heard  close  upon  2fl.  per  lb.  Mr.  Woodcock,  of 
Kingsby.  pitched  47  sheets  of  very  fine  wool,  which  was  sold 
to  Biessrs.  Denby  aud  Sons,  of  Shipley,  at  a  slight  advance  oo 
our  top  quotatious.  The  same  firm  bought  a  very  large  parcel 
of  67  sheets  of  Mr.  Pickering,  of  Cherry  Burton,  at,  we  heard, 
27s.  8d.  per  stone.  There  were  many  other  very  prime  psr- 
csb  of  wool  in  the  market,  and,  as  in  quantity  lo  in  quality, 
the  present  show  was  unequalled.  The  market  was  one  of 
eonsiderable  interest,  and  both  bnycrs  and  lellers  appeared 
well  satisfied.— IV^Air^  QajieUe, 


LIVERPOOL  WOOL  MARKST.-Juio  fiO. 

Scotch.— There  is  no  altoratioB  to  report  as  regards  laid 
Highland.  Stocks  are  exceedingly  light,  and  at  present  Ugh 
rates  consumers  only  tske  for  their  immediate  requirements, 
liud  Cheviots  none  in  the  market.  White  wooli,  such  m 
bred  and  half-bred,  very  little  have  come  to  market;  but  tbs 
rates  for  theiewill  be  fnUylOper  cent,  higher  thtaatbat 
dip. 

s.   d.    s.  d. 

Laid  Highland  Wool  per  Sllbe 17  0  to  18   0 

White  Highland  do .91    0     »   0 

Laid  eressed       do.  ..ua washed.. ••  20    0     SI    o 
Do.  do.  ..washed......  31    0     2S    0 

LaidOheviot       do.  •  .unwashed....  89    0     94   0 

Do.  do.  ..washed 94    0     98    0 

White  Cheviot    do...  washed 86   0     44   0 

FoERioN. — There  has  been  a  moderate  demand  daring  the 
put  week  for  useful  long-stapled  wools.  There  will  be  bnwght 
forwsrd  on  the  26th  of  June,  by  public  eale  here,  about  2,000 
bales  waahed  lustre  Rioe  and  Buenos  Ayrea  wool,  and  500  un* 
washed,  which  will  no  donbt  draw  the  atteatioB  of  the  trtde 
to  this  dass. 

BRESLAU  WOOL  REPORT,  June  18.— Owing  to  the 
absence  of  purchasers,  who  are  attending  the  other  Prasiiaa 
fairs,  business  here  has  been  confined  to  the  narrowest  coo- 
pass,  and  only  a  few  flocks  of  Posen  fleeces  changed  ownm 
at  the  established  advance.  From  the  Posen  £iir  further  id- 
Ticee  stste  that  the  second  and  third  market-days  passed  with 
less  briskneee,  and  that  the  increase  of  4  to  7  per  cent,  whidi 
had  been  allowed  in  the  beginning,  later  turned  to  a  dediss 
of  8  to  5  per  cent,  below  last  yeaPs  quotations.  But  it  moit 
in  the  meantime  be  mentioned,  that  in  theee  instaoen 
washes  and  conditions  of  the  flocks  have  been  definent.  Frooi 
Landersberg  and  Stettin  we  learn  that  these  fairs  eqully 
opened  with  great  liveliness,  and  that  good-washed  floeks  were 
rspidly  picked  out  at  an  increase  of  4  to  6  per  cent,  but  thst 
the  conclusion  was  rather  less  snimated,  and  bad-eoaditieaed 
wools  had  been  left  unsold.  The  chief  purchasers  at  these 
fsirs  were  I^ambnrg,  English,  French,  and  Swedish  firms,  si 
well  as  the  combers  of  the  ZoUverein,  who  have  been  dcilios 
rery  largely. — Gunsbero  Brothbbs. 


MANURES. 

PRICE  CURRENT  OF  OVANO,  fco. 
Peruvian  Guano,  direct  from  the  importers*  stores,  or  ez  ihip 
(30  tons),  £12  5s.  to  £12  lOs.  per  ton. 

Bones,  £9  to  £i  6b.  ;  eruifaed,  £6  ISt.  to  ;CB  19*.  per  ton.  * 

▲iuni*l  Charcoal,  £4  l&s.  to  £5  lOi.  par  ton. 

Coprolitf,  Cambridcr,   (ia    London),  wbola  50i.,  grovad  Ci«.i  S«f*ls 

wholi*  43«.,  ground  67s.  pi*r  toa. 
IfitratDot  Soda,  14s.  to  14s.  lOd.  p«r  OWt. 
8n1phat«  of  Ammonia,  ISs.  wt  ton. 

Sulphuric  And,  CMUc«ntratcU  1-616  )d.  p«rlb.,broWn  1*719  e|d' 
8npcrpho9phm«  of  Ltrnn,  £i\  5a.  pi>r  ton.  Fiaharr  Salt,  3St. 

Blood  MHuur«,  £6  .Sit.  to  £7  10s.  par  ton.    Diuolvtd  BoMa,  dt  Ite.da. 
Diaaolvrd  Coprnhtfs,  £6  Ifs.  per  ton. 
Linseed  Cakaa,  brat  Ampriean,  £19   lOa.  par  hrl.,  dllM  £19  f  M19  H. 

par  bair:  EnKlisb,  £iO  6s.  to  iClO  llto.  par  too. 
Rape  Cake,  £i  l&s.  to  £7  par  ton. 
Cottonseed  Cake,  £i  16s.  to  £9  5s.  par  ton. 

£.  Purser,  London  Manure  Company, 

116,  Fenchurcb  Street,  E.C. 

LIVERPOOL  SEED  AND  GUANO,  &0.,  MARKET. 

Oaaiia,Perarianiei2   7  6  to  XO    0  0  Linaead  Cake,  per  Ion- 


Do.    Upper  do.  6    7  6 

Pataffoniau 0    0  0 

Kooria  Mooria....  3  10.0 

Bone  Ash 4  15  0 

Saltpetre,  Benifal , 

S  percent.  ....  0  0  0 
Clovene«d,  new 

red,  pcrewt I  15  0 


0 
0 
0 
5 


0  0 
00 
0  t> 
0  0 


AroeHc.,tbin,bn.  Jt  0  •  lo  f   <  • 
Do.  iubrls.    ..  e   ee       0   01 


Bnfrliah t    0  0  10   0  0 

,Cotfld.Cake,decort.7  IB  e  0   00 

!  Brimstone,  9d  a  Sd  S    S  e  I  10  « 

0  0  0  Nitr.of8oda,p.cl.  0    0  0  0    00 
|Lini.d.Bombf,p.or.  3  19  S  9  13  0 

1  H  o'Tallew.lotP.T.C.S    8  0  0    00 

SAMUEL  DOWNRSakd  Co., General Brokero, 

Exchange  Court,  Liverpool. 

▲jprienttnial  Chemical  Works,  fttowaiarkct,  Suffolk. 

Prentice's  Cereal  Uauuie  for  Corn  Crops ..par  tea  £i  10  0 

Maoirold  Mauore..... ••..•••       «*        8    0   0 

Prentice'sTurnip  Manure 


tf 

H 


0  10  0 


Prenticc'sSuperphospbute  of  Lima •■...••••....•       ,.        tit 

Uannfaetnrrd  by  Hodrsanand  8impaeB,W«k«Seld,aiid 
Matthews  and  Co.,  DriSleld,T«rkabif«. 

ITitro-Phospbat pn  %om   ^9li9 

Aounonia-Pliespbata ...■•  ,  9*0 


Printed  by  Rogeroon  and  Taxfordi  946,  Strandi  London,  W .0. 
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PLATE  III. 


EXMOOR     WETHERS. 


THB  PROPBRTY   OF  MR.  JAMSS  QUARTLBY,  OP  HOLLAND,  SOUTH  MOLTON,  DKVON. 


These  wethers  made  up  the  medal  pen  of 
Moantain  sheep  at  the  last  Smithfield  Club  Cattle 
Show,  where  they  beat  another  capital  lot  of  Mr. 
Sfflith*!,  of  Southemoy,  Exeter,  entered  as  "  White- 
fieed  MoantaiD,"  while  Mr.  Quartley  calls  bis 
I^OR  Exmoors.  MoUand  has  long  been  famous 
forholh  its  herds  and  its  flocks,  and  Ezmoor  of 


late  years  has  become  very  familiar  to  the  agricul- 
turist for  its  several  breeds  of  stock.  The  history 
of  the  prize  wethers,  however,  is  soon  told,  as 
they  were  bought  in  the  Islington  Hall  by  Mr. 
S.  Hine,  of  Stonehouse,  who  took  them  back 
westwsrds. 


PLATE    IV. 


FEU-DE-JOIE;    A  Thorougr-brbd   Filly. 


TBB  PROPBRTY  OP   MR.  R.   C.   NAYLOR. 


Fen-de-Joie,  bred  by  Mr.  J.  Williamson,  in 
1^59,  is  by  Longbow  out  of  Jeu  d'Esprit,  by 
Flatcatcber,  her  dam  Extempore,  by  Emitius — 
Maria,  by  Whisker. 

I/>Dgbow,  bred  by  Lord  Derby  m  1849>  is  by 
Ithariel  out  of  Miss  Bow,  by  Catton.  His  stock 
first  came  oat  in  IS57,  when  he  opened  with 
Tozophillte  and  Longrange.  He  is  also  the  sire 
of  Smut,  Twang,  Bopeep,  Streamer,  Medallion, 
Baron  Muncbaasen,  Longsbot,  Miss  Lancashire, 
Broid  Arrow,  Sagitta,  winner  of  the  Thousand 
Guineas  Stakes,  and  Feu*de»Joie,  winner  of  the 
Oaks. 

Jen  d'Esprit,  bred  by  Mr.  Williamson  in  1852, 
vent  to  the  stud  in  185$,  and  threw  her  first  colt, 
Conrivialist    by    Teddington,    in    the   following 


spring;  with  the  Oaks  filly  as  the  next,  and 
another  by  Tom  King  in  I860.  The  mare  is  still 
in  Mr.  Williamson's  stud  at  Whitefield,  near 
Liverpool.  • 

Feu-de-Joie  is  a  mealv  chesnut  filly,  standing 
just  about  fifteen  hands  high.  She  has  a  sweet 
head,  with  rather  a  long  ear,  a  bright  eye,  and  a 
tapering  nose.  Then  she  arches  her  blood-like 
neck,  which  runs  into  a  beautiful  shoulder;  while 
deep  girth  and  fibs,  a  good  back,  and  strong 
thighs  and  quarters  go  to  complete  her  points. 
But  she  is  small  in  the  bone,  especially  before,  and 
withal  but  "  a  neat  little  one."  Mr.  Naylor  pur- 
chased Feu-de-Joie  when  a  yearling  at  Doncaster 
for  250  guineas. 
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THB  FARMER'S  MAOAZIKE, 


SEWAGE    IRRIGATION. 

BY    CUTHBEB^    W.    JOHNSON,    Xgq.,    ;.&.!. 


It  has  been  correcUv  enough  remarked,  that  it  is  only 
by  very  slow  degrees  the  public  is  convinced  of  the  value 
of  any  suggested  improvement.  It  has  been,  indeed, 
somewhere  calculated  that  a  quarter  of  a  century  should 
commonly  be  assigned  as  the  necessary  period  for  snch  a 
conversion.  The  treatment  of  the  sewage  matters  of  our 
towns  is  a  fair  illustration  of  this  assertion.  It  is  now 
about  that  period  since  the  waste  of  town-sewage  was 
first  energetically  denounced,  its  value  for  irrigation 
shown,  and  its  pernicious  effect  on  our  river-waters  proved. 
It  was  then  that  its  use  for  grass  land,  when  applied  in 
copious  quantities,  as  instanced  in  the  case  of  hundreds 
of  acres  at  Edinburgh  and  elsewhere,  was  advocated. 

Then  arose,  as  a  matter  of  course,  great  opposition  to 
its  employment,  or  even  to  its  diversion  from  our  rivers ; 
its  value  was  ridiculed,  its  use  denounced  as  profitless, 
and  even  pernioious  to  the  public  health.  Then  came  a 
little  fiight  of  schemers,  who  were  provided  with  deodori- 
sers  and  precipitants ;  these,  as  a  matter  of  course,  all 
fiiiled,  since  what  they  precipitated  from  the  sewage  con- 
aisted  only  of  its  mechanically  suspended  matters,  the 
portion  of  sewage  of  the  least  fertilizing  value,  whilst  the 
chemicaUy-combined  portion  of  the  sewage,  still  remained 
in  solution. 

Then  there  was  another  class  of  improvers  who  applied 
the  sewage  to  the  land  in  the  state  in  which  it  was  dis- 
charged firom  the  sewer ;  but  then  they  applied  it  either  to 
land  ill-adapted  for  irrigation,  or  they  bestowed  the  sewage 
in  quantities  fkr  too  small  for  a  remunerative  result.  Some 
used  iron  pipes  to  convey  it  to  their  land,  and  distributed 
it  over  their  fields  by  hydrants  and  hose ;  in  other  oases  it 
was  squirted  over  the  surface  of  the  ground  in  a  way  stiU 
more  parsimonious. 

Time  has  by  degrees  led  lu  all  to  arrive  at  a  far  more 
correct  conclusion,  viz.,  that  sewage  is  best  applied  to 
grass,  and  in  quantities  not  less  annually  than  from  5,000 
to  6,000  tons  per  acre. 

Thus,  to  give  an  instance  or  two,  as  Mr.  Lawes  remarks 
{Journal  Boyal  Ag,  Soc,  vol.  xxiii.,  p.  67)  :  The  Earl 
of  Essex,  who  rents  the  sewage  of  the  town  of  Watford, 
had  laid  down  pipes  for  its  apolication  over  210  acres  of 
mixed  arable  and  grass  land ;  but  he  has  been  led  by  ex- 
perience to  limit  the  application  to  but  a  small  proportion 
of  that  area,  and  almost  exclusively  to  either  permanent 
meadow  or  Italian  ly^rass.  Indeed,  in  his  evidence  be- 
fore the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  last  year, 
his  lordship  stated  that  practically  he  limited  the  applica- 
tion to  about  10  acres  of  Italian  ryegrass  and  36  acres  of 
meadow  land ;  for  the  former  of  which  he  required  about 
6, OOP  tons  per  acre  per  annum,  and  that  for  the  Utter 
the  amount  remaining  at  his  disposal  was  inadequate. 

At  Rugby,  about  6,700  of  the  population  contribute  to 
the  sewage,  and  pipes  were  laid  down  for  its  application 
to  about  470  acres  of  mixed  arable  and  grass  land.  The 
<mantity  of  sewage  pumped  daily  (which  is  by  no  means 
tne  total  yield  of  the  town)  averages  about  760  tons,  and, 
reckoning  800  working  days,  this  gives  a  supply  of 
225,000  tons  per  annum.  If  this  amount  were  equally 
distributed  over  the  470  acres  piped  for  its  application,  the 
supply  would  be  something  less  than  500  tons  sewage  per 
acre  per  annum.  But  when  the  Royal  Commissioners 
first  visited  Rugby,  in  order  to  arrange  with  Mr.  Walker, 
the  proprietor  of  the  land  and  of  the  sewage  works,  and 


with  Mr.  Campbell,  the  tenant  of  about  100  acres  for  the 
use  of  a  few  acres  of  the  knd,  and  a  supply  of  sewage, 
they  found  that  the  practical  experience  of  some  years  had 
led  to  the  limitation  of  the  application  ahnost  exclusively 
to  grass,  and  also,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  abandonment 
of  the  use  of  the  hose  and  jet,  and  the  substitution  of  open 
runs.  The  sewage  instead  of  being  applied  to  470  acres 
of  mixed  arable  and  grass  land,  was  limited  to  but  a  firac 
tion  of  that  area ;  and  Mr.  Campbell,  who  had  pip<s  laid 
down  for  about  190  acres,  and  was  paying  rent  accordingly, 
had  abandoned  the  use  on  all  but  about  a  dozen  acres  of 
permanent  meadow  or  Italian  ryegrass. 

Neither  Mr.  Campbell  nor  the  present  or  previous 
tenant  of  the  other  portion  of  the  land  laid  out  for  sewage 
irrigation  at  Rugby,  was  examined  before  the  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Conunons  last  year ;  but  in  a  pamphlet 
since  published  by  the  former  gentleman,  giving  the  results 
of  his  experience  for  eight  years  as  a  sewage  farmer,  he 
states  **  that  he  should  expect  a  better-paying  return  from 
50  acres  with  4,500  tons  per  acre  per  annum  than  from 
100  acres  with  2,250  tons  per  acre." 

It  being,  then,  established  that  tlie  copious  watering  of 
grass  with  sewage  is  a  profitable  mode  of  employing  this 
liquid  manure,  let  us  next  inquire  how  that  application  can, 
in  favourable  situations,  be  extended. 

It  is  needless  to  remark  upon  those  cases  where  the 
mouths  of  town  sewers  are  at  such  an  elevation  that  the 
sewage  discharged  from  them  can  be  directed  by  its  own 
gravity  on  to  neighbouring  meadows ;  in  those  cases,  no 
doubt  is  entertained  of  the  great  value  of  sewage  for  im- 
gation  ;  let  us  rather  confine  our  attention  to  those  many 
places  where  the  choice  of  discharge  is  confined  rither  to 
the  use  of  the  river  or  the  pump.     Now  I  take  it  that, 
in  considering  the  application  and  economy  of  applyiog 
sewage  by  the  steam-engine,  the  true  course  has  not  heen 
usually  followed.   The  value  of  the  foreign  matters  of  sew- 
age has  alonebeen  estimated :  the  importance  of  the  water 
has  been  disregarded.    Let  us,  then,  begin  in  an  opposite 
direction,  and  trace  the  cost  of  merely  raising  so  much 
clear  water,  as  tiom  a  stream  or  a  well,  before  we  value 
the  foreign  matters  we  may  find  in  it,  and  we  may  per- 
chance be  led  from  the  result  to  suspect  that,  by  m«ms  of 
the  best  engines,  much  may  yet  be  done  in  irrigation  by 
the  landowner,  or  by  an  association  of  landowners,  in  many 
districts,  to  increase  the  rent-roll  of  the  estate. 

Now  let  us  not  take  cases  where  nature  may  hare  aided 
us,  or  refer  to  distant  places ;  but  let  us  look  around  our 
own  district  for  information.    A  few  hundred  yards  only 
from  where  I  am  now  writing,  two  capital  Cornish  steam- 
engines,  erected  by  the  Vivians,  of  Redruth,  are  quietly 
raising  water  fh)m  a  well  into  a  reservoir,  from  whence  all 
the  town  of  Croydon  is  supplied.    The  height  which  the 
water  is  lifted  is  about  160  feet— an  elevation  far  exceed- 
ing  auything  likely  to  be  needed  in  sewage  irrigation. 
And  what  is  the  cost  of  this  pumping?     It  is  as  foUows : 
—In  the  year  1862,  about  260,000,000  gallons,  or  »y 
about  1,165,000  tons  were  raised  at  an  expense  of  iiv^, 
exclusive  of  wear-and-tear,  and  outlay  for  interest  of  capi- 
tal.    Some  of  the  items,  of  which  this  *794  was  composed, 
so  fiir  exceed  what  would  be  needed  in  a  private  owner « 
case,  that  perhaps  about  £800,  it  may  be  fairly  reyirded, 
would  include  all  expenses  in  the  case  of  an  irrigating 
operation,    These  items  were  as  follows ; — 
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"i^cs        IK         I.,  ,.,        I,,  £888 

C<nla  ...         ,,,  ,.,        Ml     825 

TaDow,  gaa,  and  oil  lOd 

Composition  for  boilers  23  —  £794 

If  tJun,  we  bave  to  raise  the  water  even  160  ttet,  we 
Ke  t]iat  it  may  be  raised  for  about  £800.  Now,  if  6,000 
toes  oC  water  ia  annually  applied  to  an  aere  of  grass,  then 
thm  1,165,000  tons  wonld  safflee  for  about  185  aeres. 
So  tbat  if  tbe  water  was  raised  to  that  height,  6,000 
tons  would  eost  about  £4  per  acre;  if  the  water  had 
to  be  lifted  only  80  feet  it  would  eost  about  £2  per 
sere ;  if  only  40  feet  only  about  £1  per  sere.  Now,  there 
is^  perhaps,  little  doubt  that  the  appiieation  of  only  rirer 
nter  to  an  upland  pasture,  at  sach  a  eost  as  this,  would 
Tdl  repay  the  bolder  for  lus  outlay.  It  would  be  equal 
to  s  yearly  rainiUl  of  60  inches  over  and  above  what  dame 
Nston  bestows  upon  the  soil ;  and  if  so,  then  the  other 
tliags  being  the  saoie,  all  the  foreign  matters  added  to 
the  6,000  tons  of  clear  water  must  be  an  extra  gain  to  the 
imgBtor.  What  are  these  impurities  of  sewage?  what 
tlte^  valoe  to  tiie  land  ? 

On  thia  portion  of  our  inquiry,  let  us  hear  Dr.  Voelcker 

(who  is  by  no  means  inclined  to  overrate  its  value) ;  be 

ranaricB  {i&ul.  vol.  xxiii.,  p.  462),  when  speaking  of  the 

KvsRe  of   diil^^rent   towns,  that  he  found  of  foreign 

astter   in    a    gallon  of  the  sewage  of  Birmingham  on 

ta  iversge  neariy  70  grains ;  sometimes  a  little  less,  some- 

times  a  little  more.    We  must  naturally  expeet    sudi 

TsratiBas.    Dr.  Wrightaon  also  found  there  were  about  70 

fnras;  end  in  the  sewage  of  other  towns,  the  average  of 

soGd  Mfcter  is  seldom  mueh  higher  than  80  or  90  grains. 

Ifes  ia  the  most  eoncentnted  sewage  of  Birmingham  the 

aiKmBt  of  solid  matter  is,  as  I  know,  seldom  higher  than 

105  gnins.    On  the  whole,  then,  I  believe  we  are  not  &r 

vToog  m  stating  that  town  sewage  contains  on  an  avenge 

cae  part  of  solid  matter  in  a  thousand. 

lit  us  inquire,  in  the  next  place,  into  the  charaoter  of 
the  soBd  matter.     Messrs.  Hofflnan  and  Witt  estimated 
tbat  the  102  grains  which,  according  to  them,  are  found 
ia  the  impmal  gallon,  consist  of — ^nitrogen,  6*7  ;  phos- 
phoric add,  1*8 ;  potash,  1 ;    organic  matter,  80'7 ;  or  a 
total  quantity  of  40*2  grains  of  fertilizing  matter — the 
rmaining  62  grains  being  worthless.    Supposing  a  gallon 
of  London  sewage  to  contain  90  grains  of  solid  matter— 
SB  orer-ettimat^  which  I  take,  l^t  I  may  be  certain  of 
Ming  fiuily  with  sewage — ^the  following  table  will  foirly 
r^zesent  ita  average  composition ;—  One  ton  of 

the  Dry 
One  ton    Consti- 
contains  tuents  of 
Sewage 
eontams 
lbs,  OSS.      lbs. 
Orgcaaie  matter  aad  saUa  of  ammonia    1    0        747 
Yielding  ammonia  ...    7  grains    0    8|      168i 

Hineral  matter 2    0      1498 

Coataining^- 
Phofpborie  aeid  ....    1  grain     0    Oi        23 

Potash 8  grains    0    li        69 

Worthleas  matters ...  56  grains    1  14        140 

I  find  then,  in  these  90  grains,  80  of  organic  matter 
facloding  7   grains   of  ammonia)  and  60  of  mineral 
matter,  md  that  in  this  mineral  matter  the  valuable  por- 
tion, the  pho^oiic  acid,  amounts  to  1  grain,  and  the 
pot^  to,  at  the  maximum,  8  grains.    In  a  ton  of  sewsge 
we  have  3^  lbs.  of  salts  of  ammonia,  2  of  mineral  matter, 
sod  in  this  mineral  matter  half  an  ounce  of  phosphoric 
^cid,  1|  of  potash,  and  nearly  2  lbs.  of  worthless  matter. 
A  toa  of  the  dry  eonatituents  of  sewage  eontains  168i  lbs. 
oT  aaunoBia»  23  lbs.  of  phosphorie  wad,  69  lbs.  of  potash, 
ud  neariy  two-thirda  of  it  i«  worthless  XQAtt«r,    So  that 


taking  these  to  be  the  amount  of  foreign  matters  con* 
tained  in  sewage,  if  we  apply  6,000  tons,  we  shall  in 
that  quantity  apply  to  the  land  about  8^  tons  of  solid  sub* 
stances,  containing  about  2i  tons  of  organic  matters  and 
salts  of  ammonia,  the  value  of  whidi  must  assuredly  form 
a  very  considerable  item,  when  we  are  considering  the 
economy  of  employing  the  pump  for  irrigation  purposes. 

Then,  as  to  the  practical  resmta  of  thus  applying  sew- 
age. Not  more  than  H  miles  from  my  house  are  the 
sewage-irrigated  meads  of  Beddington,  held  of  the  town 
of  Croydon  by  Mr.  Marriage.  He  uses  the  sewage  on 
many  acres  of  land ,  and  he  labours  under  the  disadvan- 
tage of  being  under  contract  obliged,  in  all  seasons,  in  dry 
weather  or  in  flood,  to  purify  by  irrigation,  all  the  sewage 
of  Croydon,  a  town  of  18,000  persons.  Yet,  notwith- 
standing that  his  land  is  often  otiliged  to  be  needlesslv 
irrigated,  what  does  he  say,  when  writing  to  Mr.  Mechi, 
(Tarmer**  Uag ,  vol.  liii.,  p.  335)  ?  :— 

That  he  nays  £1,500  annually  for  the  800  acres.  The 
former  rental,  before  the  sewage  was  applied,  was  under 
£2.  The  cost  of  levelling,  making  the  carriers,  &c.,  is 
about  £5  per  acre,  £3  of  which  was  allowed  by  the  town 
of  Croydon.  The  ground  is  very  level,  with  a  gentle 
slope ;  and  thus  the  expense  of  laying  out  has  been  small. 
The  inhabitants  of  Croydon  are  about  28,000 ;  but  he  only 
gets  the  sewage  from  18,000,  or  about  60  persons  to  the 
acre.  This,  he  thinks,  is  an  ample  supply ;  and  he  knows, 
from  experiments  tried,  that,  although  the  water  paases 
from  his  land  quite  clear,  it  still  contains  ^  great  deal  of 
fertilizing  matter.  He  only  gets  the  fluid  excrements,  tho 
solid  being  arrested  by  filter-beds.  He  would  prefer  hav- 
ing the  whole.  The  sewage  is  mixed  with  a  daily  supply 
of  water  equal  to  one  miBion  gallons,  to  which  must  be 
added  the  rainfEdl  and  drainage  from  springs  that  ooze 
into  the  pipes,  and  increase  the  quantity  to  two  million 
gallons.  The  sewage  goes  on  winter  and  summer.  The 
first  cut  of  grass  was  last  year,  the  10th  of  April,  and  it 
was  continued  up  to  the  7th  of  November,  being  nearly 
all  sold  to  oowkeepers,  &c.,  who  are  now  beginning  to  ap- 
preciate the  advantage  of  using  it.  He  continued  to  out 
it  for  his  own  cows  until  the  27th  of  November.  Al- 
though the  meadows  are  newly  sewaged,  he  reckons  tiie 
produce  at  32  tons  per  acre  t  this,  if  dried,  would  repre- 
sent about  9  tons  of  hay.  He  differs  with  Mr.  Lawes  as 
to  the  grass  not  having  fottening  properties.  Some 
bullocks  which  he  turned  out  gained  fleah  twice  as  fast  as 
they  would  have  done  in  Essex  pastures.  He  fed  forty  of 
his  own  cows,  from  May  to  the  end  of  November,  with 
the  refuse  grass  only,  which  he  did  not  send  to  market. 
They  were  in  full  nulk,  and  gained  considerably  in  condi- 
tion, although  they  had  nothing  but  the  grass,  and,  being 
stall-fed,  Uy  on  the  bare  bricks,  he  baring  no  straw  for 
them.  He  is,  with  me,  of  opinion  that  a  ton  of  this 
grass  is  worth  much  more  than  a  ton  of  mangel  (for 
which  the  oowkeepers  pay  £1),  as  it  contains  twice  as 
much  dry  matter.  Mangel-wnnel  alone  would  destroy 
cows  by  purgation ;  while  the  sewaged  grass  alone  gives 
milk  and  condition.  He  calculates  that  tiie  meadows  will 
improve  annually  for  some  time,  as  this  is  only  their  third 
year  of  sewaging. 

I  think,  then,  from  these  facts,  we  may  assume,  Istly, 
that  in  many  more  looalities  of  our  country  than  is  com* 
monly  bdieved,  even  clear  river-water  may  be  profitably 
lifted  by  the  pump  for  irrigation ;  and,  2ndly,  the  profit 
is  still  greater  when  sewsge  is  substituted  for  mere  water ; 
and,  8rdly,  that  grass  is  the  crop  to  which  it  should  be 
appUed ;  and,  4thly,  that  not  less  than  6,000  to  6,000 
tons  per  acre  should  be  annually  poured  upon  the  land. 
If  we  are  correct  in  these  oondusions,  then,  we  may  well 
be  g^,  not  only  that  our  fields  may  be  thus  rendered 
more  valuable,  but  because  our  streams  will  be  purified| 
and  our  atmosphere  rendered  more  healthy. 

i^  2 
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THE    AGRICULTURAL    VALUE    OF    PHOSPHATE    OF    LIME. 


Under  the  system  of  agriculture  commonly  adopted 
phosphate  of  lime  is  continually  being  abstracted  from  the 
soil,  and  unless  an  equivalent  portion  to  that  which  is 
taken  is  liberated  from  the  land  by  annual  decomposition, 
or  is  returned  by  the  purchase  of  manure  containing  it,  a 
gradual  diminution  of  fertility  must  follow.  Phosphoric- 
acid  enters  into  the  composition  of  all  plants  and  animals, 
and  is  found  in  all  soils  not  absolutely  sterile.  The  inor- 
ganic parts  of  the  bones  of  all  animals  are  composed 
principally  of  this  acid  united  with  lime,  and  all  cereal 
grains  contain  from  40  to  60  per  cent,  in  their  ashes.  It 
will  easily  be  seen,  then,  that  it  is  a  substance  of  vast  im- 
portance in  an  agricultural  point  of  view ;  particularly 
when  it  is  understood  that  no  plant  will  grow  in 
ground  destitute  of  such  an  ingredient.  The  whole 
of  the  phosphate  of  lime  which  exists  in  the  bones 
of  man  and  animals  must  have  been  originally  in  the  soil, 
and  being  taken  up  by  plants  was  by  them  conveyed  into 
the  animal  organism.  Common  experience  proved  the 
value  of  bones  as  a  manure,  but  science  had  to  explain 
the  cause  of  their  beneficial  action.  This  science  not  only 
did,  but  having  done  so,  discovered  a  plan  to  decompose 
these  bones  before  they  were  applied  to  the  soil,  thus  pro- 
ducing a  better  immediate  effect  with  a  twentieth  part  of 
the  bones. 

There  are  small  phosphoric-acid  and  lime  compounds 
known  to  chemists,  but  the  principal  ones  are  the  natural 
phosphate  of  lime,  often  called  the  bone-earth  phosphate, 
because  it  forms  the  chief  earthy  ingredient  of  bones,  and 
the  biphosphate,  or,  as  it  is  called  in  common,  superphos- 
phate or  aoid-phosphate  of  lime.  The  former  contains 
48^  per  cent,  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  61^  of  lime.  The 
latter  71i  per  cent,  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  28i  per 
cent,  of  lime.  The  neutral  phosphate  of  lime  is  all  but 
insoluble  in  water,  but  the  biphosphate  is  readily  soluble. 
Now,  what  science  has  discovered  is  the  method  of  cheaply 
converting  the  insoluble  phosphate  into  the  soluble  bi- 
nhosphate ;  and,  simple  as  it  may  seem,  this  discovery 
has  benefited  agriculture  more  than  all  oiJiers  combined. 
Superphosphate  of  lime  has  a  ma^cal  eifect  on  the  growth 
of  the  tuniip,  frequently  increasmg  the  crop  sixteen- fold. 
In  this  country,  phosphate  of  lime  is  obtained  from 
some  of  the  common  guanos,  animal  charcoal,  or  calcined 
bones  which  have  been  used  in  the  refining  of  sugar,  and 
from  coprolites.  There  is  a  mineral  phosphate  of  lime — 
apatite — ^which  have  been  known  to  exist  in  Estramadura 
in  Spain  for  a  long  period.  The  price  is,  however,  yet 
too  high  for  commercial  purposes.  In  the  United  States 
one  of  the  richest  veins  of  almost  pure  phosphate  of  lime 
was  discovered  some  years  ago  in  Essex  county.  New 
York.  Mineral  phosphate  of  lime,  provided  it  contain 
the  same  amount  of  phosphoric  acid  and  no  deleterious 
substances,  is  just  as  good  as  that  obtained  from  bones, 
when  both  are  made  into  superphosphate  of  lime. 

The  composition  of  bones  varies  considerably,  accord- 
ing to  the  age  and  kind  of  animals,  less  phosphate  of 
lime  and  more  gelatine  being  found  in  an  old  aninud.  Be- 
yond the  phosphato  of  lime,  bones  contain  88  per  cent, 
of  organic  matter  ;  so  that  in  judging  of  the  results  of 
experiments  with  firesh  bones,  it  is  necessary  to  take  this 
into  account,  and  not  to  attribute  all  the  benefit  to  the 
phosphate. 

From  the  result  of  carefnlly-condncted  experiments  we 
may  draw  the  fi>llowing  important  oonduiions :  that  if,  in 
ordinary  agricoltne,  the  turnip  is  supplied  with  available 


phosphate  of  lime,  no  other  substance  need  be  employed 
of  a  mineral  or  alkaline  nature ;  that  ammonia  is  not  essen- 
tial; but  that  carbon,  in  conjunction  with  phosphate, 
will  give  an  increased  crop  over  the  phosphate  of  lime. 

Some  useful  sources  of  phosphate  have  recently  been 
discovered  in  Belgium.  In  a  pamphlet  entitled  "The 
Production  of  Nitrates  and  their  Application  to  Agricul- 
ture," M.  P.  Bortier,  a  fromer  of  Ghestelles  announces 
the  existence  in  Belgium  of  deposits  of  chalky  marl, 
which  are  found  very  useful  in  improving  fertilizers.  There 
exist  in  Europe,  but  three  deposits  of  thu  coral  limestone 
as  it  is  termed,  which  are  situate  in  Belgium,  extending 
to  Holland.  Mr.  Hardy,  of  Beaulieu,  an  eminent  econo- 
mist, and  formerly  professor  of  mineralogy  at  Mons,knew 
of  this  marl  of  Ciply,  and  the  deposit  is  indicated  with 
mathematical  precision  in  the  excdlent  geological  map  of 
M.  Dumont,  the  learned  professor  of  Liege,  who  gave  it  the 
name  of  coral  limestone.  M.  Omalius,  of  Halloy,  in  his 
admirable  work  "  The  Geology  of  Bdgium,"  the  fhiit  of 
fifty  yean'  study  and  research,  has  given  a  detailed  de- 
scription of  three  deposits  of  this  coral  limestone  in  Bel- 
gium— at  Ciply,  Folx-les-Caves,  and  Lanayes. 

We  also  find  in  the  excellent  work  of  Mr.  Binkhorst 
(a  geological  paleontological  sketch  of  the  cretaoeoos  bedt 
of  Lembourg),  a  good  description  of  theae  coral  limestones. 
This  geologist  has  given  us  a  chemical  analysis  of  a  sub- 
stance so  important  in  an  agricultural  point  of  view, 
which  shows  the  presence  of  phosphates  in  the  marls. 

The  following  is  the  per-centage — 

Carbonate  of  lime       96.00 

Carbonate  of  magnesia        1 .46 

Phosphate  of  lime      1.10 

Peroxide  of  iron,  aluminia,  and  silica  1 .44 

oona   a .,,     traces 

100.00 

Richness  in  carbonate  of  lime,  porosity,  friability,  the 
presence  of  phosphates  and  traces  of  soda,  are  qualities 
of  considerable  value  in  an  agricultural  point  of  view. 
M.  de  Gasparin  would  seem  to  have  had  under  his  e^e 
this  limestone  when,  in  his  "  Course  of  Agriculture, "  he 
wrote  as  follows :  "  The  pulverulent  marls  furnish  nitro- 
gen: sometimes  they  contain  nitric  acid.  It  is  evident 
that  by  their  exposure  and  effiorescence  they  are  suscep- 
tible of  becoming  loaded  with  the  elements  of  fertilitj. 
Exterior  agents  have  no  influence  on  the  marl  in  forming 
nitrates  on  the  surface."  This  theory  we  find  confirmed 
by  a  learned  professor,  M.  d'Archiac,  who,  in  his  "  History 
of  the  Progress  of  Geology,"  says  "  there  was  collected  at 
Folx-les'Caves  a  great  quantity  of  saltpetre,  which  was 
used  at  the  time  of  the  wars  of  the  Empire."  Folx-les- 
Caves  is  one  of  the  three  natural  deposits  of  coral  lime- 
stone of  which  we  have  just  spoken.  If,  then,  saltpetre 
is  formed  naturally  by  tlus  limestone  without  atmospheric 
influence,  in  what  proportion  would  this  same  ssltpetre 
form  nitre  by  the  ordinary  scientific  processes  employed  ? 
The  great  faciHty  with  which  it  nitrifies  has  led  to  its 
being  called  nitrifying  marl.  A  specimen  of  this  marl, 
and  of  the  manure  which  led  to  this  nitrification,  was  shown 
in  the  Exhibition  last  year  under  the  name  of  Preparadon 
of  Nitrate  of  Lime. 

The  coral  limestone  deposit  is  of  x«cent  formation,  and 
is  generally  found  seated  on  or  above  the  white  chalk.  All 
geologists  agree  that  there  are  only  these  three  deposits  in 
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Europe,  and  tliat  the  beds  9te  inexhaustible.  Owing  to  the 
fiKilitj  of  eommimication,  it  maj  be  sappUed  to  France, 
Eag^d,  and  Germany  ibr  agricoltmal  nse.  Hitherto,  the 
qd] J  purpose  to  which  it  has  been  pat  has  been  in  the  form 
of  powdered  stone  for  scooring  kitchen-tables  in  Mons. 
The  continental  agricultmists  are  now  taming  their  atten- 
tioD  to  the  application  of  the  nitrates  to  a  more  nsefnl  ob- 
ject than  the  destructive  art  of  war.  Well  might  M.  de  Gas- 
puin  obsenre :  "  13iere  is  not  a  single  agricultoral  practice, 
I  single  process  of  art,  which  may  not  become  the  object 
of  coiioas  and  nsefiil  research,  the  happy  results  of  which 
my  entirely  change  the  &ce  of  the  industry." 


The  application  of  artificisl  manures  to  Tarious  agricul- 
tural crops  is  a  subject  of  great  interest  and  importance, 
and  one  that  has  received  much  attention  in  this  oountry. 
It  has  been  supposed  that  a  knowledge  of  the  composition 
of  plants,  especially  of  their  ashes,  would  enaole  the 
scientific  agriculturist  to  apply  the  proper  kind  of  manure, 
and  that  the  crop  would  increase  or  diminish  in  exact  pro- 
portion as  these  ash-constituents  were  supplied  or  with- 
held. But  this  theory,  however  plausible  it  may  appear, 
and  though  it  has  received  the  sanction  of  the  highest 
scientific  authorities,  is  scarcely  borne  out  by  common  ex- 
perience— ^the  iniallible  test  in  all  the  great  practical  arts. 


DO    COMETS    AFFECT   THE    WEATHER? 


Popular  belief  has  finom  time  immemorial  ascribed  a 

s-Bgolu'  and  ominous  importance  to  the  appearance  of  a 

oomet  within  the  range  of  mundane  eyes — an  idea  asso- 

Hated  with  the  very  euiiest  notions  that  have  come  down 

to  us  respecting  the  crude  astronomy  of  the  ancients,  and 

cae  that  found  a  place  in  the  writings  of  sages  as  well  as 

m  the  unreasoning  minds  of  the  masses.     We  may  weU 

iaagine  that  the  early  observers  at  Babylon,  or  the  stiU 

kss  cultivated   spectators  of  the  heavens,  the  Chaldean 

*bepliads,  whilst  gazing  upwards  into  the  star-bespangled 

cs»py  of  space,   would    behold  with  consternation  the 

^ina  harmony  of  the  glittering  orbs  intruded  upon  by 

tk  oasnal  appearance  of  so  large  and  luminous  a  body. 

ft  s  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  these  rude  scrutinizers  of 

t&e  Ikeavenly  motions  should  connect  with  so  startling  an 

appearance  some  correspondingly-important  phenomenon 

ia  worldly  matters. 

Hi»toxy  famishes  us  with  more  than  one  instance  in 
which  the  sadden  incursion  of  some  large  comet  into  our 
«T«tem  decided  the  fiite  of  peoples  and  nations ;  whilst  in 
the  writings  of  classical  and  modem  poets  the  common 
idea  of  their  banefbl  influence  is  frequently  expressed.  The 
wdl-known  lines  of  Milton  will  no  doubt  occur  to  the 
scRda  of  many — 

"That  fires  the  length  of  Opbiaehos  hoge 
In  the  arctic  sky,  and  from  his  horrid  hair 
Shakes  pestilence  and  war." 

The  vulgar  are  ever  ready  to  assign  some  mysterious 
office  to  phenomena  that  they  in  their  simple  philosophy 
are  unable  to  explain,  and  to  attribute  correlations  between 
occurrences  in  the  natural  and  moral  worlds  where  none 
reaDy  exist,  save  in  their  own  superstitious  fears. 

Ihe  progress  of  a  more  enlightened  age,  and  the  gradual 
(iereiopement  of  a  better  knowledge  of  scientific  troths 
aasoogst  all  ranks,  have  forbidden  our  masses  to  believe  in 
tke  simerstitions  that  kings  and  rulers  bowed  before,  a  few 
centunes  ago.  But  for  dl  our  advance  in  popular  educa- 
tion, we  have  vrithout  doubt  much  still  to  eradicate,  and 
mack  to  plant  in  its  stead,  before  we  can  say  that  the  de- 
meat  of  saperstition  does  not  exist  amongst  us.  As  a  case 
h.  point,  many  of  our  readers  will  no  doubt  remember  the 
panic  that  was  created  in  the  minds  of  some  persons, 
usoally  in  roral  districts,  by  the  appearance  of  the  beautiful 
comet  of  1858 ;  when  its  mild  radiance  inspired  so  much 
t«fiw  in  the  breasts  of  more  than  one  person  as  to  cause 
them  to  destroy  themselves,  whilst  others  sold  their  little 
property,  and  removed  to  distant  colonies,  in  the  hopes  of 
Uttre  tKSfmg  finom  some  undefined  calamity  that  they  felt 
aaured  was  about  to  descend  on  mankind,  but  of  the 
aatare  of  which  they  had  no  definite  ideas  I  And  this 
trjok  pbee  so  recently  as  1858,  and  might  again  happen 
this  year,  should  we  be  again  visited  by  one  of  these 
brilhant  ttzangers ! 


Although  these  of  us  who  have  any  pretensions  to  ordi'* 
nary  enlightenment  do  not  go  so  fiv  as  to  believe  that 
comets  play  any  part  in  the  disposition  of  worldly  affurs, 
yet  there  is  an  opinion,  widely  spread,  that  they  exert  an 
infinence  on  our  atmosphere,  modifying  the  weather,  and 
thus  indirectly  affecting  everybody. 

Now  there  really  is  as  little  reason  for  supposing  they 
make  the  slightest  alteration  in  any  of  the  elements  as 
there  is  for  believing  the  fables  of  the  old  judicial  astrology. 
A  little  honest  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  comets,  and  their 
movements,  will  soon  convince  the  unprejudiced  student 
of  their  perfectly  harmless  nature. 

Physical  astronomy  does  net  present  a  more  interesting 
study  than  that  relative  to  the  constitution  of  comets,  and 
to  the  purposes  that  they  fulfil  in  the  material  universe. 

Comets  are  not  all  of  the  same  form,  some  having  no 
trains  or  tails,  but  appearing  like  a  mere  blurred  luminous 
spot ;  but  they  are  easily  dutinguished  from  other  bodies 
by  their  pale  light,  as  well  as  by  their  different  motions. 
All  large  comets  are,  however,  accompanied  by  a  luminous 
train,  which  gives  to  them  their  most  remarkable  appear- 
ance. The  other  parts  of  which  they  are  usually  observed 
to  consist  are  the  nucleus,  a  light  spot  situated  in  the 
head;  and  the  coma,  as  it  is  termed — a  hazy  envelope  sur- 
rounding the  head.  The  material  of  which  these  bodies 
are  composed  is  of  the  utmost  degree  of  tenuity ;  indeed, 
it  is  out  of  the  power  of  the  chemist  to  produce  in  his 
laboratory  a  gas  at  all  approaching  the  same  dqpree  of 
rarity.  This  remarkable  feature  of  their  constmction  was 
noticed  as  long  ago  as  the  time  of  Seneca,  stars  having  fre- 
quently been  seen  through  their  substance.  The  more 
refined  appliances  of  modem  astronomy  has  also  agreed 
that  the  transluccncy  of  cometic  matter  is  so  perfect  as  to 
offer  not  the  slightest  obstacle  to  vision.  In  proof  of  this 
we  might  adduce  numberless  examples  from  the  records  of 
astronomical  observation;  let  one  suffice.  Sir  John 
Herschel  observed  in  Bik's  comet,  during  its  passage  over 
a  small  closter  of  stars  of  the  seventeenth  magnitude,  a 
cluster  that  the  slightest  fog  would  have  blotflbd  out  from 
the  field  of  the  telescope,  but  they  continued  visible 
through  the  comet,  although  the  thickness  of  the  interpos- 
ing matter  could  not  have  been  less  than  50,000  nmes  1 
There  is  no  apparent  displacement  either  of  the  star's 
place,  when  seen  through  cometic  matter,  by  the  refraction 
of  the  rays  of  light  proceeding  from  the  star  to  theobscrver. 

Whilst  the  inconceivable  tenuity  of  comets  is  thus 
established,  their  bulk,  on  the  other  hand,  is  sometimes 
very  enormous.  Herschel  found  that  the  head  of  the 
comet  of  1811  had  a  diameter  of  127,000  miles ;  and  that 
of  the  hazy  envelope  surrounding  it,  the  same  astronomer 
determined  to  be  643,000  miles  I  With  these  fiicts  before 
us,  it  is  not  possible  to  suppose  that  comets  can  affect  our 
atmosphere  by  their  gravitating  force,  or  fhat  they  would 
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do  oat  planet  any  harm  by  the  mechanioal  shock  that 
would  be  prodneed  by  a  dense  body  coining  in  contact 
with  ns.  Indeed  it  is  extremely  probable  that  on  some 
occasions  we  have  passed  through  cometio  matter.  In 
1851  a  cnrioos,  dry,  luminous  fog  was  observed  just  before 
the  appearance  of  the  great  comet  of  that  year ;  and  in 
previous  years  the  same  phenomenon  had  been  observed, 
which  philosophers  have  thought  might  be  owing  to  our 
haying  entered  the  atmosphere  of  the  comet.  However 
this  may  be,  we  have  an  example  of  the  harmless  nature 
of  them  from  seeing  their  effect  upon  other  heavenly  bodies, 
that  in  their  eccentric  courses  they  sometimes  encounter. 

Philosophers  are  divided  whether  or  no  the  nucleus  is  a 
solid  substance;  but  if  it  be  so,  which  is  by  no  means  clear, 
it  is  certain  that  the  masses  of  comets  must  be  very  small. 
In  the  year  1779,  Teiell's  comet  passed  through  the 
middle  of  the  system  of  Jupiter's  satellites,  without  in  the 
slightest  way  interfering  with  the  motion  of  those  bodies. 
Perhaps  some  of  our  readers  may  ask,  if  comets  do  not 
appear  to  play  any  part  in  the  economy  of  our  globe,  what 
is  their  office  ? — a  question  that  wc  must  co^ess  we  are 
unable  to  answer.  It  was  thought  by  Newton  that  they 
might  be  the  fuel  supply  of  the  sun  and  fixed  stars,  supply- 
ing the  loss  of  vapours  incidental  upon  evaporation.  But 
when  we  enter  upon  such  speculations,  we  get  beyond  the 
limits  of  sober  reason,  and  have  nothing  whereon  to  build 
a  theory,  but  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  fimcy. 

But  as  the  list  of  comets,  with  their  times  of  perihelion 
passage,  &c.,  from  the  very  earliest  times,  has,  by  the 
labour  of  modem  astronomers,  been  compiled  with  great 
accuracy,  we  possess  other  grounds  for  proving  tiieir  non- 
interference with  our  atmosphere  than  those  supplied  by 
the  reasoning  already  put  forward.  By  tabulating  the 
times  of  perihelion  of  all  comets  seen,  say  since  1815,  and 
Ac  particulars  of  the  weather  on  and  about  the  time  of 
anch  passage,  we  shall  get  a  direct  evidence  of  any  effect 
that  they  might  have ;  or  on  the  other  hand,  from  being 
unable  to  trace  any  peculiar  feature  about  those  periods 
we  might  safely  infer  that  none  is  caused  by  those  bodies. 

Annexed  is  such  a  statement,  extracted  from  the  best 
existing  authorities.  Let  us  first  group  the  years,  fix)m 
1817  to  1841,  in  which  no  comets  came  within  the  limits 
of  our  system,  and  see  if  those  years  are  distinguished 
above  others  by  their  rainfell  or  temperature.  We  shall 
then  have  the  following  statement : — 

Kainitall.  Mbaw  Tempeiiatvee. 


During  1817 
1820 
1828 
1831 
1836 

1837 
1839 
1841 


Sf 


»> 


24.8  inches 

23.7 

31.0 

30.8 

27.1 

21.0 

29.6 

33.3 


>9 

9* 
W 
I* 


!•• 


•  •• 


t  •« 


•  "t 


•  I  • 


•  •• 


•  •• 


48.9  degrees. 

48.5 

51.4 

51.6 

49.2 

48.5 

48.9 

49.9 


Sum 221.8 

Mean...     ...  27.7 


99 
99 


•  •# 


396.9 
49.6 


The  years  during  which  only  one  comet  was  visible,  with 
their  respective  meteorological  characters,  were  as  follows : 
Raintall.  Mean  Temperatuee. 


Dnringl815  ...  21.8  inches  ... 
1816  ...  82.3 
1821  ...  30.6 

1828  ...  24.0 

1829  ...  26.2 
1833  ...  28.0 
1884  ...  19.6 
1888  ...  28.8 


9t 
)> 
99 
99 
99 

» 


9t 
99 
» 
99 
9> 
99 
>9 


•  I  • 


•  >• 


•  >  t 


60.1  degrees. 
47.6 


•  •• 

•  •I 


•  •f 


Sum 199.7 

Mean,.,     ,,.  26.0 


«•« 


894.0 
49.8 


9* 
99 
M 
» 

99 

99 
99 


Two  or  three  oometb  bodies  were  vinble  daring  tEe 
following  yean  :•— 

RAimfAit.  Meax  TsxnEBATtKE. 


During  1818  ...  26.6  inches  ... 
1824  ...  81.6 
1827  ...  24.9 
1830  ...  27.2 
1832  ...  l9.3 
1835  ...  24.9 

1842  ...  22.6 

1843  ...  24.6 

1844  ...  24.9 

1848  ...  30.2 

1849  ...  28.9 

1850  ...  19.7 
1852  ...  84.2 


99 
» 
99 
» 
99 
99 
99 
>» 
99 
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99 

» 
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61.9  degrees. 
49.5 

49.7 
49.0 
60.2 
50.4 
50.7 
49.8 
48.6 
50.2 
49.9 
49.8 
60.6 


Sum  ...     ...334.6 

Mean...     ...  25.7 
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649.8 
50.0 
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Four  and  upwards  were  seen  in  the  following  yean.  In 
1846  and  1847,  eight  and  aix  were  the  respective  numbers 
discovered : — 

Bainvall.  Mean  Tbmpbeatuse. 


During  1819  ...  28.8  inches 

60.5 

degrees. 

„      1822  ...  22.8 

52.2 

„       1825  ...  22.0 

60.8 

„       1826  ...  28.0 

51.1 

„      1840  ...  18.8 

48.6 

„       1845  ...  22.4 

47.6 

„       1846  ...  26.8 

51.2 

„       1847  ...  17.8 

49.7 

„      1861  ...  21.6 

49.1 

Sum 197.0 

460.7 

Mean 21.9 

50.1 

It  is  evident,  from  an  examination  of  these  statistics, 
that  the  series  is  not  sufficiently  long  to  obliterate  the 
effect  of  exceptional  cases.  It  would  at  first  appear,  by 
reference  to  the  first  table,  that  the  absence  of  comets 
caused  the  rainfall  to  be  excessive,  aince  the  mean  &11  for 
those  years  gives  us  the  largest  amount ;  but  on  looking 
more  closely  at  the  matter,  we  shall  find  such  an  opinion 
to  be  by  no  means  well  founded.  In  1837  wc  have  a 
total  fiUl  of  21  inches  only  j  and  in  1841,  the  large  one 
of  33.3  inches,  both  years  being  examples  in  which  no 
cometic  bodies  were  discovered.  Again>  in  the  last  table, 
in  which  are  grouped  the  years  when  four  and  more  of 
such  bodies  were  seen,  we  have  an  amount,  in  1846,  of 
25  inches,  and  the  following  year  only  17.8  inches ;  and  yet 
both  these  years  were  distinguished  above  all  others  by  the 
great  number  of  comets  which  appeared.  The  means  of 
the  two  other  tables  are  too  nearly  alike  to  need  any 
comment. 

Now,  let  us  look  at  the  mean  yearly  temperatures,  a 
much  more  satisfiictory  element  for  investigation,  since  it 
is  not  so  singularly  variable  as  that  of  the  rain.  Here  the 
mean  results  are  so  nearly  alike  that  for  all  practiod  pur- 
poses we  may  consider  them  identical.  If  we  examine 
the  individual  results,  we  observe  that  the  highest  mean 
yearly  reading  is  that  of  1822,  when  we  had  a  mean  of 
52.2  deg.  During  this  year  four  comets  were  discovered. 
The  lowest  yearly  reading  occurs  in  this  table  also,  vix., 
for  1845,  when  there  were  tiie  same  number  of  comets 
observed.  This  same  reading  also  occnra  twice  in  the 
second  table,  for  the  yeara  1816  and  1838. 


HOW  TO  80FTBK  HARD  WATER.— Oae-balf  at 
omiee  of  qQieUima  dissoifed  in  nine  qnarta  of  water,  and  the 
dear  solntion  pot  into  a  band  of  haid  water.  Hie  whola  will 
be  soft  as  it  lettlei  clear. 
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OUR   FLAX    SUPPLIES. 


Among  the  nmnerons  commodities  wIucIl  contribute  in 
one  foim  or  other  to  the  clothing  necessities  of  the  hnman 
nee,  there  ia  no  single  product  of  greater  importance  than 
the  flax-plant.  There  certainly  is  no  material  susceptible 
of  textile  adaptation  more  closely  identified  with  the  pro- 
gress of  civilized  man,  or  which  has  been  so  uniformly 
sibsenrient  to  his  wants,  and  which,  through  all  the 
Tidssitudes  of  climate,  change  of  locality,  and  the  various 
pliases  of  his  indnstnaL  mercantile,  and  social  career,  has 
been  so  readily  and  so  usefully  converted  into  frhrics  either 
by  unehuiery  or  by  hand. 

The  Rnsaian  empire,  from  its  vast  extent,  abundance  of 
latile  lasda  &voaiable  to  production,  and  cs^^ity  for 
improvement^  with  the  aid  of  low  forced  labour  chiefly 
pedbrmed  by  the  ex-serf  population,  necessarily  stands  at 
tiie  head  of  the  fiax*growing  countries  of  the  globe.    There 
is  peobafaly  one  miUion  and  a-qnarter  acres  under  culture 
th»e  with  iax.      The  chief  ports  of  Russia  for  the  ship- 
ment of  flax  are  St.  Petersburg,  Biga,  Archaugel,  Narva, 
Penan,  Revel,  LOiau,  and  the  ports  of  the  Blade  Sea.    A 
baited  outlet  is  also  made  throng  the  Prussian  ports 
cf  Koiigsbeig,  Memel,  and  Pillau. 

The  total  exports  of  scutched  or  dressed  flax  to  all 

cnaAxies,  from  Russia,  which  in  1849  amounted  to  85,746 

tflm,  ia  1860  wen  but  72,901  tons.    The  exports  of  seed, 

hovFmcr,  increased  in  the  same  period  from  6i  million 

ftiw^ds  to  9f  million  bushels.    Flax  and  hemp  have  long 

teud  the  two  leading  articles  of  Russian  Exports,  to 

which,  if  we  add  oleaginous  seeds,  taken  in  the  aggregate 

they  exceed  in  value  those  of  any  other  class  ol  sinular 

eraaa. 

ue  dimmished  sa|q)Ues  of  flax  from  Russia,  owing  to 
the  distnriwnees  in  that  oonntry,  and  the  increased  de- 
maod  for  fibres  for  textiles  to  take  the  place  of  cotton, 
leads  to  laeieased  attention  being  given  to  supplies  of  all 
kiads  from  India  and  elsewhere.  Already  in  the  first  five 
BMiths  of  the  present  year  our  exports  of  flax  mannfar- 
tuRs  are  largdy  in  excess  of  those  of  previous  yean — ex- 
eeediog  in  value  those  of  the  corresponding  period  last 
yesr  by  £660,000 ;  and  tins  is  not  only  in  piece  goods, 
hut  in  yam  and  thread. 

The  supply  of  flax  has  hitherto  been  in  a  very  un- 
satislactcHry  state  as  compared  with  that  of  the  other 
nw  maienab  for  textile  manufactures ;  for  while  cotton 
and  wool  have  been  increasing  threefold,  and  raw  silk  has 
■KMe  than  doubled,  flax  has  exhibited  nothing  like  a 
steady  inerease.  In  the  year  1846,  the  quantity  imported 
was  1,147,092  cwt.,  and  in  1862  it  was  1,798,351  cwt. 
Tfaia  ahowi  an  inerease,  it  is  true ;  but  in  1861  it  was 
oaly  1338,679  cwt.,  while  in  1849  it  was  1,806,673 
cwt.  '  Tile  imports  for  the  first  five  months  of  the  pre- 
Kat  year  show  a  decrease,  the  quantity  being  317,821 
cwt.,  compared  with  884,165  cwt.  during  the  correspond- 
isg  poiod  of  last  year ;  so  that  there  is  no  very  strong 
gnuad  for  hope  in  this  respect.  This  is  an  unfortunate 
state  of  things  for  the  Unen  trade  at  this  particular  time. 
Now  that  there  is  such  an  increased  demand  for  linens, 
that  dsmuid  cannot  be  met,  owing  to  a  deficient  supply  of 
the  raw  material.  Not  only  at  home,  but  in  all  foreign 
marfcels,  there  is  now  an  opportunity  of  extending  the 
tnde  veiy  largely ;  yet  it  cannot  be  done.  The  limited 
apply  of  flax,  and  its  increased  value,  leave  manu&cturers 
in  no  better  position  than  before. 

Had  those  who  are  interested  in  the  trade  exerted  them- 
Mi^es  seme  yews  ago  (as  the  eotton  manufiicturers  have 


done),  we  might  now  be  in  the  receipt  of  a  good  supply 
from  India.  In  that  quarter  already  considerable  progress 
has  been  made,  but  it  is  necessarily  a  work  of  time  to 
establish  the  cultivation  of  flax  in  that  country,  though 
we  have  every  confidence  that  ultimate  success  will  attend 
the  exertions  now  being  made. 

The  entire  breadth  of  flax  cultivated  in  Ireland  for  the 
present  season  cannot  yet  be  correctly  given.  It  is  pretty 
certain  that  it  will  exoeed  200,000  acres.  Veiy  frvourable 
reports  are  heard  of  the  young  crop ;  the  early-sown  lands 
present  the  most  satisfactory  appearance.  Advancing 
prices  in  Russia  and  the  great  frUmg  off  in  our  imporU 
from  Riga — nearly  1000  tons — renders  our  home  pro* 
duction  a  matter  of  greater  importance.  The  cultivation 
of  flax  in  Great  Britain  has  never  been  materiaUy  extended, 
owing  mainly  to  greater  profits  accruing  from  the 
occupancy  of  the  land  by  cereals  and  other  crops. 
In  Scotland,  there  have  been  occasionally  from 
3,000     to    6,500     acres     under     crop      with     flax. 

The  demand  for  every  description  of  flax  is  brisk  at  full 
prices,  and,  as  manufacturers  are  very  busy,  there  is  every 
probability  that  prices  will  go  hi^er.  As  there  is  no 
doubt  that  every  year  the  supply  from  the  Baltic  will  be 
less,  it  is  urgent  that  more  attention  should  be  g^ven  to 
the  preparation  of  it  in  India.  Samples  grown  in  India 
have  recently  come  to  hand  of  a  quality  that  would  fiurlv 
compete  with  the  medium  marks  of  Riga  flax.  Above  all 
others,  the  thing  most  needed  is  an  abundant  supply 
of  flax,  and  to  procure  this  no  exertion  should  now  be 
spared  on  the  part  of  the  trade.  The  latter  cannot  main- 
tain, and  still  less  ncrease,  without  being  sure  of  receiv- 
ing from  Russia  or  some  other  source  an  abundant  supply 
of  the  raw  material  at  a  comparatively  cheap  rate. 

In  the  absence  of  fiill  supplies  of  flax,  more  attention  is 
paid  to  jute,  and  the  eonsumption  of  tins  article  has  never 
been  so  great  as  at  present,  while  prices  rule  very  high. 
The  imports  into  London  and  Liverpool  this  year  have 
been  27,300  tons,  against  26,750  in  the  first  six  months 
last  year;  and  there  is  a  stock  of  11,800  tons  with  about 
16,800  tons  afloat.  The  imports  into  France  in  the 
first  five  months  this  year  were,  however,  only  1,671  tons 
against  2,711  tons  in  the  corresponding  period  last  year, 
and  4,088  tons  in  1861. 

The  position  of  this  article  has  now  become  one  of  very 
great  importance ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  however 
large  the  import,  the  whole  would  be  required  for  con- 
sumption. The  high  price  of  cotton  has  opened  markets 
for  jute  fiibrics,  that  have  hitherto  been  supplied  with  cot- 
ton goods ;  and  the  articles  being  found  to  answer  every 
purpose  required,  will  maintain  their  position,  even  should 
cotton  return  to  its  former  low  price.  It  is  asserted  by 
the  brokers  that  a  range  of  £15  to  £22  per  ton  for  com- 
mon to  good  may  be  depended  upon,  even  should  our  sup- 
ply be  doubled. 

Importers  may  now  feel  confident  that  this  article  will 
become  a  standard  one,  not  suljeot  to  the  great  fluctua- 
tions of  the  past  six  yeats.  "We  trust  that  now,  when 
prices  amply  remunerative  to  growers  and  collectors  may 
be  depended  upon,  more  attention  will  be  devoted  to  jute, 
and  that  our  imports  may  be  reckoned  by  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  tons  in  a  few  years.  There  is  no  article 
capable  of  being  spun  tliat  can  be  supplied  within  many 
pounds  per  ton  so  low  as  jute,  and  present  prices  of  flax, 
which  must  yet  go  higher,  will  also  increase  the  demand 
for  jute.  The  export  mannfiictures  of  it  are  largely  on  tiie  hi- 
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crease,  having  been  in  the  five  mouths  £136,756,  against 
£60,607  in  1862,  and  £53,158  in  1851. 

The  imports  of  hemp  thus  far  this  year  have  been 
large,  especially  from  Austrian  Italy,  which  amounts  to 
75,405  cwts.,  against  56,525  cwt.  in  the  corresponding 
period  last  year ;  finom  Russia  the  supplies  have  declined 
one-half,  but  from  British  India  and  other  sources  the 


imports  are  larger.  The  quantity  of  Manila  hemp  re- 
ceived is  double  the  quantity  to  hand  in  the  first  five 
months  of  1862.  There  have  lately  been  some  large 
arrivals  of  that  beautiful  strong  nettle  fibre  known  as 
China  grass,  for  which  there  will  doubtless  ere  long  be  a 
good  demand  ;  but  prices  are  yet  too  high  for  the  general 
consumer. 


OIL    SEEDS. 


Oil  seeds  and  oil  cake  have  frequently  been  treated 
in  our  columns.  More  than  two  years  ago  we  drew  at- 
tention to  the  increasing  trade  in  oil-seeds  and  vegetable 
oils,  and  the  cake  resulting  therefrom.  The  large  sup- 
plies of  mineral  oils  introduced  do  not  seem  to  have  much 
interfered  with  the  constant  demand  for  them,  whether  in 
regard  to  consumption  or  price,  although  animal  oils  and 
fats  have  been  depressed.  There  are  some  oils  received 
in  large  quantities  which  cannot  be  expressed  here,  but 
are  more  readily  obtainable  at  the  seats  of  growth  and 
production,  such  as  palm  oil,  cocoa-nut  oil,  olive  oil,  and 
several  kinds  of  what  are  termed  seed  oils.  But  there  are 
other  seeds  which  can  be  received  in  bulk  here  for  crush- 
ing, and  of  which  the  coke  remaining  after  expression 
is  of  considerable  yalue  for  feeding  purposes  for  stock.  A 
readily  available,  cheap,  and  useful  compressed  food  for 
horses  and  cattle  is  of  great  importance  in  this  country. 

The  fact  of  our  imported  oilseed  cakes  (exclusive  of 
that  made  at  home)  averaging  108,000  tons  hnnually  in 
the  last  three  years,  is  a  proof  of  this.  We  believe,  how- 
ever, the  field  for  oil-crushing  is  by  no  means  fully  de- 
veloped. There  are  many  new  oil-seeds  to  be  obtained  in 
quantity,  and  many  new  localities  for  supplies  to  be 
exj^oi'cd. 

£ven  of  the  two  principal  oil-seeds  named,  linseed  and 
rape,  we  do  not  get  anytiiing  like  the  quantity  we  require 
for  the  wants  of  our  oil-crushers  and  the  demands  of 
their  customers.  Both  have  rather  increased  than  di- 
minished, and  we  could  readily  take  more.  But  other 
countries  are  bidding  against  us.  France  and  Germany 
and  Italy  now  work  up  a  good  deal  of  oil-seed,  and  it 
would  be  well  if  our  brokers  and  merchants  would 
hunt  up  new  materials.  The  importance  of  this  trade, 
and  the  certainty  of  its  future  development  to  a  much 
larger  magnitude,  are  manifest  from  the  great  in- 
crease that  has  taken  place  in  the  consumption  of  ve- 
getable oils,  both  in  England  and  upon  the  continent,  as 
shown  by  the  amount  of  our  imports  of  oil  seeds,  which 
have  risen  since  1847  from  487,035  quarters  to  an  annual 
average,  during  the  last  three  years,  of  1,401,603  qrs. ; 
whilst  the  annual  export  of  seed-oils  to  the  continent  has 
grown  up,  during  the  past  five  years,  from  16,250  to 
82,000  tons. 

The  consumption  of  oil-seed  cake  has  advanced  in  a 
still  greater  ratio,  the  import  of  foreign  descriptions  having 
kept  pace  with  the  extra  supply  from  our  home  manu- 
facturers, thus  establishing  the  important  fact  that  oil-cake 
is  an  article  of  permanent  and  increasingly  extensive  de- 
mand ;  and  there  is  every  reason  to  expect  that  England 
must  become  more  and  more  a  grazing  country,  owing  to 
the  high  price  of  meat,  and  the  disadvantage  of  competing 
in  the  growth  of  com  with  countries  more  favoured  by 
Nature  for  this  purpose. 

This  statement  is  made  without  reference  to  cotton 
seed,  4rhich  has  increased  in  supply  during  the  last  few 
)'cars  more  than  ten-fold  ;  and  altiiough  an  article  but 
recently   applied  to  oil-producing   and    fattening    pur- 


poses, the  profits  arising  from  its  mauufectare  have  been 
highly  satisfiictory. 

The  number  of  useful  oil-seeds  at  present  obtained  in 
quantity  is  but  limited,  and  the  field  of  nature  in  this 
respect  has  scarcely  yet  been  properly  explored.  Bape, 
mustard,  and  colza,  flax  and  hemp-seed — ^beni  and  tecl,  or 
gingelly,  or  sesame  (all  of  which  names  it  respectively 
bears),  and  poppy-seed,  are  of  scarcely  any  present  com- 
mercial importance.  Cotton-seed  has  of  late  years  come 
more  extensively  into  the  market  for  oil.  We  pass  orer 
the  more  solid  fats,  or  vegetable  butters,  expressed  from 
their  fruits  in  the  countries  of  production,  such  as  palm, 
cocoa-nut,  shea,  and  mohwa  oils.  Ground  nut-kernels  arc 
a  special  orticle  of  trade,  which  are  more  dealt  in  in  Trance 
than  with  us.  There  arc  a  few  other  seeds  of  minor 
importance,  such  as  niger-seed,  camelina,  Modiasativa, 
and  castor-seeds ;  while,  on  the  Continent,  the  walnnt,  the 
olive,  and  other  fruits,  aid  largely  the  oil  supplies. 

We  would  point  attention  to  two  new  oil-seeds  i^hich 
we  think  might  be  obtained  in  bulk  by  a  little  attention. 
First,  sunflower  seed,  which  is  grown  in  large  qnantities 
in  Russia,  and  the  seeds  of  a  wild  gourd  common  in  parts 
of  Western  Africa,  and  yielding  an  oil  known  in  Lagos  and 
other  parts  of  the  coast  as  Eguse  oil.  Sunflower  seed,  as 
shown  in  the  Russian  department  of  the  last  International 
Exhibition,  was  priced,  respectively,  2s.  lid.,  4s.  5d., 
78.  5d.,  and  17s.  8d.  per  cwt.,  according  to  quality— black, 
striped,  white,  &c.,  seed.  The  yield  of  oU  from  this  seed 
is  considerable,  and  it  is  useful  for  many  purposes.  Where 
waste  land  is  plentiful,  no  doubt  this  might  become  a 
plentiful  crop.  From  1,500  to  30,000  pknto  are  grown 
to  the  acre ;  and,  although  the  quantity  of  seed  vanes 
considerably,  according  to  soil,  climate,  and  production, 
yet  an  average  of  50  bushels  may  be  relied  on,  which 
would  yield  60  gallons  of  oil,  and  about  14  cwt.  of  oil-cskC' 
which  is  superior  to  linseed-cake  for  feeding  stock.  The 
stalk  is  also  valuable  for  fibre,  and,  now  that  rags  are 
becoming  scarcer  and  dearer  owing  to  the  unprecedentw 
demand  for  paper,  it  might  be  made  useful  for  paper  staff. 

The  other  oU  to   which   we  would  draw  attention  is 
Eguse  oil,  obtained  from  the  seeds  of  some  species  of 
gourds,  which  are  not  only  held  in  universal  esteem  m 
parts  of  Western  Africa,  but  constitute  lucrative  articles 
of  commerce  on  account  of  their  manifold  economical  ap- 
pliances. The  annual  amount  of  produce  recently  fiiniished 
from  the  new  sources  of  trade  opened  up  in  the  distant 
countries  of  Yorruba,  Lagos,  &c.,   has    been  ^^^^^ 
great;  and  considerable  attention  has,  therefore,  been 
directed  to  a  few  of  these  products,  the  collection  of  wjucn 
by  the  mercantile  communities  of  Western  Africa  migfi* 
prove  sufficiently  remunerative  to  answer  for  exportation 
to  Europe.     No  doubt,  however,  can  exist  that  not  omy 
these,  but  other  indigenous  conmiodities,  now  fom^n 
tively  unknown  and  limited  in  utility,  must  in  the  coutk 
of  time  occupy  no  insignificant  position  among  the  ^^F 
from  our  African  colonies  and  the  trading  ports  ine^- 
The  seeds  of  the  many  wild  cucurbitaoeous  plaats  wmca 
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are  bo  oommoa  in  warm  countrieB  have,  as  yet,  been 
THj  little  ntili<ed.  These  gourds  are  extensively  grown 
on  the  conntry  farms  and  wast«  tracts  of  land  of  maay 
parts  of  Africa ;  and  the  Egiue  seeds  already  mentioned 
are  now  profitably  retailed  by  their  inhabitants  in  the 
markets  of  Sierra  Leone,  where  they  are  purchased  with 
aridity  as  one  of  the  standard  constituents  of  various 
coontry  dishes.  Our  attention  was  first  drawn  to  these 
seeds  by  the  exhibits  in  the  Courts  of  the  Exhibition  last 
year  from  Liberia,  Lagos,  and  the  Niger ;  the  oil  pressed 
from  them  was  of  a  very  excellent  character,  of  a  rich 
golden  hue,  and  of  a  somewhat  pleasant  taste. 

Embedded  chiefly  in  the  central  portion  of  the  pulp  of 
the  gourd  are  numerous  white,  narrow,  ovate,  and  com- 
pruaed  seeds,  nearly  an  inch  long,  enclosed  in  a  tough 
coriaceous  coat.     These  seeds,  in  a  fresh  state,  possess  an 
^reeable  nutty  flavour,  approximating  to  that  of  the  young 
^ond  or  hazel-nut.     Their  bland  and  nutritive  proper- 
tka  render  them  very  palatable  adjuncts  to  the  native  edi- 
bles ;  and  so  highly  are  they  appreciated,  that  a  ready  sale 
is  invariablj   commanded  in  the  localities   where  they 
aboand.    A  few  days  after  the  gourds  have  been  gathered, 
thcT  are  longitudinally  divided  into  two  equal  parts,  and 
cither  sospended  from  the  roof  over  the  fire,  or  exposed  to 
Hxt  sua,  to  facilitate  the  evaporation  of  the  fluid  portion  of 
t^  poip.     The  seeds  are  then  picked  out  of  their  fleshy 
beds,  well  dried  in  the  sun,  and  preserved  in  covered  cala- 
bashes. 

TTie  rude  country  process  by  which  the  oil  is  obtained  is 
a»  follows :  The  seeds  arc  first  carefully  divested  of  their 
exkntal  sheatha  by  gently  pounding  in  a  wooden  moiiar. 
Thef  are  repeatedly  -washed,  cleansed  from  impurities, 
diicd  m  the  sun,  and  partially  parched  in  a  pot  over  the 
in.  Ihrown  again  into  a  mortar,  the  whole  are  beaten 
isto  a  roo^  pnlp>  and  finally  rubbed  between  two 
^ones  until  reduced   to  a  fine  paste.    This  is  strongly 


compressed  between  the  hands,  when  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  oil  oozes  forth,  and  the  paste  frequently  heated 
over  the  fire,  until  successive  manipulations  exhaust 
all  further  supply.  The  oil  is  allowed  to  remain  for 
some  time,  to  permit  of  its  clarification.  It  is  sold 
in  Abbeokuta  at  from  2s.  to  43.  a  gallon,  according  to  the 
produce  of  the  season.  When  pure,  it  is  an  excellent  sub- 
stitute for  salad  oil,  and  is  equally  useful  for  the  lamp, 
burning  with  a  bright  clear  flame.  It  is  about  equal,  for 
all  ordinary  purposes,  to  rape-oil,  but  the  market  price 
would  hardly  exceed  Indian  sesame  or  gingelly.  For 
the  lubrication  of  machinery,  and  other  analogous  ap- 
pliances, its  natural  qualities  are  sufficiently  valuable  to 
merit  attentive  consideration. 

The  production  of  oil  on  an  extensive  scale  from  various 
vegetable  sources  has  for  the  last  twelve  years  brought  all 
the  blessings  of  comfort,  healthful  occupation,  industrious 
habits,  and  civilization,  in  the  place  of  wars,  famine, 
and  the  slave-trade  in  the  interior.  The  several  African 
trading  companies  recently  formed  will  all  assist,  by  com- 
petition and  capital,  in  ai(Ung  the  development  of  Afiican 
resources,  by  extending  the  production  of  old  staples,  and 
calling  forth  new  ones. 

When  wc  consider  the  enormous  extent  to  which  the 
ground-nut  has  been  brought  into  cultivation  and  com- 
merce in  Western  Africa,  there  seems  no  reason  to  question 
tliat  these  common  gourds  could  be  as  profitably  and 
extensively  cultivated  on  the  waste  lands  of  Africa,  afford- 
ing another  plentiful  sconrcc  of  oil. 

About  12,000  tons  of  ground-nuts,  worth  £130,000 
to  £140,000,  arc  annually  shipped  from  the  Gambia 
alone  for  oil ;  but  Governor  Darcy,  in  a  recent  despatch 
to  the  Colonial  Office,  states  that  he  takes  every  occasion 
to  urge  upon  the  natives  most  seriously  the  necessity  of 
not  depending  solely  upon  the  ground-nut,  which  is  a  very 
precarious  staple. 


LANDLORD     AND     TENANT. 

GREAT  GALA  AT  WOLLATON  HALL. 


The  pictoreaqna  mansion  at  WoUaton,  near  Nottingham,  the 
acatol  the  lUght  Hon.  Lord  Middleton,  was  on  Thursday, 
Jalj  9,  the  weaa  of  one  of  those  old  English  holidays,  which 
■inys  Rjoice  the  hcartt  asd  bind  together  in  kind  feeliog 
aad  food  (cUovthip  all  classes  of  society  (or  the  mutual  welfare 
of  the  eoBoiaBity. 

At  two  o*eloek  the  ttDaotry  from  the  north  assembled  at  the 
LeatoB  Lodge,  and  here  the  WoUaton  troop  of  yeomanry,  un- 
der the  ooBunand  of  Captain  Weightman,  and  aceompaoied  by 
the  hand  of  the  regiment,  joined  them.  A  procession  having 
been  formed,  tha  body  marched  to  the  Hall,  looking  to  great 
advantage  as  they  passed  under  the  magnificent  old  limes  that 
fonaed  the  avenacs.  The  proceiiion  marched  to  the  north 
eatraaca  to  the  Hall,  where  Sergeant  Major  Potter  arranged 
them  in  lines  at  either  side  of  the  entrance.  The  subscribers 
and  jcooianTy  (of  whom  the  noble  lord  is  the  captain)  then 
assembled  in  the  great  Hall,  where  the  ceremony  of  pre- 
•catatioa  of  the  portraits  of  Lord  and  Lady  Middleton  was 
to  be  gOM  throngh.  Lord  Middleton  sat  under  his  portrait, 
aad  Lidy  Middleton  on  his  lordship's  left,  onder  her  lady- 
ship's  portrait. 

The  Worahipfol  the  Mayor  of  Nottingham  R.  Birkia,  Eiq., 
aha  wat  aceompanitd  by  T.  F.  A.  BoiBaby,  Esq.,  of  Lanford 


Hall,  then  advanced,  and  the  former  read  the  addreM-»the 
three  first  paragraphs  of  which  were  as  follows : 

"  My  Lord,— I  have  the  honour  of  appearing  before  yonr 
Lordship  to*dsy,  accompanied  hy  a  large  portion  of  the  tensnts 
and  profesiional  gentlemen  eonneeted  with  yonr  Lordship's 
estates,  in  order  to  give  eipreision  to  the  feelings  of  sincere 
respeet  and  attachment  which  exist  amongst  us  and  the 
tenantry  generally. 

'*  It  has  been  moat  gratifyiog  to  us  to  observe  that  the 
period  which  has  elapsed  since  yonr  Lordship *s  accession  to 
year  present  exalted  poiition  has  been  marked  by  a  course  of 
policy,  in  which  is  wisely  end  generously  blended  a  regard  for 
the  welfare  of  the  teoantry,  as  well  as  for  your  Lordship's 
personal  and  family  interests. 

"  While  the  nomerons  and  extensive  improvements  already 
effected  and  still  in  progress  are  calculated  to  enhance  the 
value  of  yonr  Lordship's  estates,  they  have  afforded  an  oppor- 
tunity, which  yonr  Lordship's  kindly  feeling  has  not  suffered 
to  pass  unheeded,  for  seeuring  results  which  are  hij^hly  bene- 
ficial also  to  the  tenants,  who  trust  that  yoor  Lordship's  ex« 
perience  hitherto  msy,  in  what  remains  for  future  aecomplish- 
mcnt,  serve  to  strengthen  and,  if  possible,  extend  a  principle 
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wlikh  hM  btm  profvd  to  kiifie  been  friaght  with  to  moek  ad- 
Tintage  both  to  liodkrd  nid  tenint.** 

At  the  eondtuion  of  the  tddnti  hie  Lordihip  mide  a 
loiuble  repl J,  from  which  we  qaote  the  followiog  noble  pti- 
Bige :— "  I  matt,  however,  own,  that  the  welfiie  of  my  tenants 
and  thoie  connected  with  mj  eatatei  hu  CTor  been  upper- 
neat  in  our  thong hti,  and  it  hat  been  mj  mott  particniar  de- 
■ire  to  improve  tboie  eitttea  which  it  hat  been  my  lot  to  Ml 
heir  to.  Many  of  yon  know  how  mneh  they  needed  it,  and  I 
hope  that  by  your  patience  and  perscTerance,  and  my  untiring 
endeavoora  to  do  the  beit  for  you,  that  in  dae  time  all  will 
he  mneh  benefited;  and  I  mutt  here  expreaaa  hope,  that  thoie 


whoie  fiHmti  htm  not  Uthtito  oonia  in  for  impiWMMnt,  will 
not  led  nq^eeledt  for,  with  the  naiittaHee  of  my  ageati,  tkt 
Metan.  Moore,  all  ahall  be  attended  to  in  their  tan,  and  ae- 
eording  to  their  neceititiet/* 

A  number  of  gentlemen  and  tenants  woe  then  proeoted 
by  Mr.  Moore.  At  the  preeentatioo,  the  gnmoetaat  tad 
affability  of  Lord  and  Lady  Middkton  imprwwd  every  hcut. 
The  fatigne  of  shaking  handa  with  so  many  waa  attended  villi 
no  small  amount  of  wearinett ;  but  her  Ladythip  went  throBgh 
the  daty  with  a  eondetoention  andenduianoe  of  fatigne  which 
challenged  every  admiration. 


LEICESTER    SHEEP   AND    SHORTHORN    CATTLE. 


A  breed  of  animals  is  the  variation  of  an  established  speciei, 
of  which  the  marks  of  distinction  have  proceeded  from  the 
infloencea  of  soil  and  dimatc,  the  direction  of  the  seznal  inter- 
eourae,  and  the  system  of  management  that  is  adopted.  The 
variations  being  aeddental  and  contingent,  are  not  definitely, 
indeed  Tery  sddom,  and  sometimes  never,  perpetoated  in 
the  progeny.  The  changes  that  occur  in  the  expoiure  and 
management  of  the  animal  organisation,  do  in  many  cases 
very  quickly  baniah  the  original  type^  which  is  eveiywhere 
duwged  into  many  varieties,  and  ultimatdy  altogether  disap- 
pear. This  rcsnlt  has  been  well  estsbliahed  in  the  vegetable 
world  with  varieties  of  plants;  which  hold  the  type  for  a  time, 
split  into  many  appearances  that  are  puny  and  deformed,  and 
ultimately  lose  all  relation  to  the  primitive  exhibition.  The 
animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms  being  doiely  rdated  in  laws 
and  regulations,  the  same  appearances  and  results  are  exhibited 
in  the  growths  and  organisations. 

Natnraliits  find  no  difllenlty  in  the  natorsl  arrangements 
of  clasiification,  till  the  descending  order  baa  come  to 
"  species,"  which  is  the  lowest  rank  in  the  arrangement.  In 
very  many  cues,  the  marks  of  distinction  are  insnffident  to 
establish  a  permanent  separation,  the  differencea  not  being  so 
atrictly  persistent  for  the  purpose  of  an  eitsblished  division. 
Hence  species  and  varieties  become  confounded,  and  in  many 
cases  uncertainties  continue  to  prevail.  The  generic  dis- 
tinction is  in  most  esses  so  suflSciently  established. 

The  species  of  domestic  oattle  is  a  uniformly  perfect  genus, 
of  which  many  varieties  are  seen,  arising  from  the  inflocnces 
that  have  been  mentioned.  Each  loeslity  of  soil  and  c!iawte 
has  prodaced  a  variety  of  animals  identiod  with  the  dreum- 
Btancea  under  which  the  growths  are  raised,  and  possessing 
marks  of  distinction  that  have  been  attached  and  impressed 
from  the  earliest  existence  and  have  been  continued  from  the 
first  notices  and  records  of  agriculturd  history.  These  marks 
being  loog  and  durably  impressed  on  the  animd  system,  are 
most  of  them  retained  under  any  drcumstances ;  the  sise  and 
condition  of  the  animil  may  be  enlarged  or  diminished,  but 
the  chief  marks  will  remain. 

THE  LEICESTER  SHEEP 

Are  generdly  snpposed  to  have  proceeded  from  the  amalgama- 
tion of  the  heavy  bwlaod  animd  with  the  smdler  hill  sheep 
of  Chamwood  Forest  In  a  short  time  the  progeny  wss  dis. 
persed  by  letting  and  pnrchase  over  the  neighbouring  oountics 
and  into  many  parte  of  the  kingdom,  forming  a  vastly  improved 


animd,  and  thought  to  be  stereotyped  from  the  forge  of  Btk^ 
well.  Purity  of  breed  was  all  the  vogue,  or  no  inUrmixttn 
with  foreign  blood,  never  adverting  to  the  rcsnlu  of  the  io- 
flneneee  of  removd. 

The  importatiooa  into  Northumberland  quidtly  appcticd  in 
two  varieties— the  blue-caps,  and  red-legs :  the  former  eonsti- 
tnting  the  larger  animd,  and  of  superior  vigour  of  frame, 
lengthy,  and  handsome,  and  well  covered  with  wool  The 
red4egs  were  eaialler  in  bulk,  lower  on  the  legs,  very  compact, 
with  a  flesh  of  much  fat  and  lem  fibrv.  Bach  variety  htdiU 
edvoeates,  till  both  have  disappeared,  and  there  is  nov  sees 
a  medium-sized  animd  of  much  wool,  of  medinm  precocity, 
rather  dull  in  aspect,  a  good  shape,  and  forming  a  viriety  of 
sheep  tkftt  is  not  exceeded  in  vdue  and  utility  by  soy  improied 
anlmds  in  the  kingdom. 

The  Ldcester  sheep  of  Nottinghamshire  are  inferior  in  bslk, 
rather  leggy,  with  delicate  appearance,  an  open  fleece  of  vool 
in  curly  pdes,  and  a  head,  face,  and  eye  heavy  and  doll,  tnd 
not  handsoflse  in  form.  The  ear  is  hanging  and  tH^a^- 
The  breeders  of  that  county  reckon  the  sheep  of  Northum- 
berland not  to  be  lidcesters  at  all :  the  accusation  is  retorted 
from  the  North;  and  both  parties  are  right  in  their  own  opia- 
ion,  as  will  be  shown. 

Among  the  many  vsrictiee  that  are  now  seen  in  the  diss  ol 
the  so-called  Ldcester  sheep,  the  true  type  of  Bskeweli  it  not 
found,  as  it  gradudly  disappeared  after  the  wide  diipersioo  of 
the  breed.  In  the  county  of  Leicester,  the  moit  eminent 
breeders  are  found  to  possess  varieties  of  their  own  prodB^ 
tion,  which  differ  very  much  in  thdr  pdnts  and  quslitiei,  being 
large  or  smaUer,  open  or  dose  in  the  wool,  duU  or  lively,  thort 
or  scrsggy-necked,  heavy  in  the  ear,  or  dull  in  the  eye ;  f«« 
wide,  or  ntnow,  tapering  to  the  muszle ;  the  bones  fist,  or 
arched.  This  remark  extends  over  dl  the  breeding  ftfffli  w 
eminence.  Very  just  exceptions  have  been  made  sgdmt  t 
animds  shown  by  Mr.  Sandsy.  of  Hdmpienepoint  bdng  rt- 
oeived  as  Leicester  sheep,  properly  so  cdled ;  the  tree  type » 
whoUy  wanting  in  the  lifggy  carcase,  which  is  light  end  de  ^ 
cient  in  girth,  wool  open  and  in  curly  piles,  neck  losg 
Bcrsggy,  and  rising  from  the  shoulders ;  the  heed  h^'^'.^ 
ddl,  and  the  face  broad,  looking  downwards,  »•*"**."  ,*'^° 
log  forwards.  These  points  are  wide  from  the  oriBiod  «yPj 
of  short  legs,  wide  and  round  barrel,  back  level  from  m^ 
to  the  ears,  which  are  narrow,  pointed,  and  agile;  ^*\,^ 
and  Uvely,  faee  wide  betwixt  the  eyes,  tapering  ^  ^'  "  ^  q| 
whidi  pobls  forward,  with  the  neek  surnmnd^  hy  t  m 
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ftol  doM  fwrnd  tke  etn  ;   ihm  w«ol  on  Um  .bodj  pliMd  in 
paonf  with  the  hand,  dotaly  tawmng  the  whole 
These  pointi  have  neariy  fuiihed  from  the  preient 


The  Inst  iMuieinf  type  of  BikewcD  distppetied  with  the 
■herp  that  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  Robot  Smith,  lite  of 
BiuAcy-4M»the-Hill,  and  the  oaly  remaaat  ia  nov  leoi  in  the 
ifeecp  of  Mr.  Feliamhe :  the  reicmblaBce  is  faint,  bat  the 
oaly  rcmtininf  cshibition  of  the  origiaal  type. 

The  aheep  of  Northumberland  are  of  soperior  utility  to 
thtm  of  yottiagham,  bciog  larg er,  more  roboat,  doier  in  the 
vooip  aad  of  n  more  fisoroaa  conatitntioo.  The  sheep  of  the 
Xiiqiua  of  Exeter  sra  Isise,  hesTy,  dall,  and  nniymmetrieal 
ia  £orm»  open  and  shafgy  ia  the  wool,  with  ?ery  protnbcrsnt 
■chad  frontal  bones :  points  widely  diifeient  from  the  type  of 
BaicwciL  The  first  show  of  Mr.  TvitcheU's  sheep  exhibited 
wzy  too  snimsls,  nov  dcKeoeratcd  into  a  liekly  delicacy  of 
lyprsmnpo  and  form*  Dall  eyes  diountd  with  Kom— open 
vooi  lymf  in  early  piles,  showing  theskin— hind  legs  lean  in  the 
iaside— a  scraggy  neeh  rising  and  not  lerel  firom  the  shonldcr 
to  the  root  of  the  ears — face  broad  with  arched  frontal 
beaes — nsek  bsn  of  wool  from  the  esn^  and  wanting  in  the 
nS"^  kggy  gwnt  appearance  of  carcase,  cannot  be  receiTed 
•s  the  type  of  Leicester  iheep,  bat  only  as  improTsd  animals 
thst  hate  no  donbt  all  proceeded  from  the  parent  stock,  snd 
chsagsd  by  the  variona  tafloeness  of  expoeoie.  Tbia  eonsi* 
4aitaH  eettles  the  dispnted  qnestion  abont  deseenty  parity  of 
UdoI,  ml  pedigree,  of  the  Tsrietiet  of  the  sbecp. 

Ihe  Soothdown  sheep  and  msny  other  Tsristiea  bsTO  been 
^■emed  with  the  marica  of  distinction  from  time  imme- 
Miad,  and  win  retain  the  properties  mnch  more  obitinately 
tbaathe  Ijsiesstfr  bieed,  which  is  eompaiati? dy  a  reeeat 
formation.  Bnt  all  Tarietiea  of  animala  are  chaaged  more  or 
hss  by  importation  nndcr  differeat  drcomstanoes :  Leicester 
■help  have  been  carried  into  IreUod,  and  ia  eome  few  years 
fbe  pngeny  ia  not  cnniy  reoogniaed  as  the  same  aaisMls  in 
ths  breed.  Sadi  ehsnges  axe  the  extremes,  hot  are  always 
eertdn  to  happen  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  in  proportion  to 
tbaciiaimatanoes  that  have  been  mentioned. 

SHORTHORN  CATTLE 
An  in  two  varieties,  from  a  croea  of  Yorkshire  cattle  with  the 
tiattowsy  antmnli  of  Scotland,  and  from  being  improved  among 
thcasdf ee  in  the  native  locdity  of  Teeswster.  This  last  va- 
aely  ie  seen  in  the  cattle  of  Mr,  Wiley,  which  show  the  on- 
^mstiottable  esflsUcnee  of  carrying  most  flesh  on  the  smalleat 
qoBBtily  of  bone— the  great  and  most  Tdosble  qoality  that 
on  be  peoseseed  by  any  fattened  anioMls.  The  other  variety 
iiherit  mnch  enaisenees  of  bone  from  the  Scotch  beast,  very 
liise  in  the  herd  of  EsrI  Spencer,  somewhat  redaeed  by  Mr. 
Strattoo,  and  atili  more  by  Col.  Towndey.  In  most  herds  of 
Bbeithom  cattle,  the  heavy  coaraeBess  of  bone  ia  found  very 
hrgdy  in  the  fore^ttsrtcr. 

breed  or  viriety  of  cattle  becomes  divided  bto  many 
•  are  aeen  m  the  case  of  Leicester  sheep,  snd 
snug  ttom  the  suae  caaiee  that  have  been  mentioned.  No 
tvo  herds  are  found  in  a  strict  likeness,  and  the  inb-vsrieties 


Ihs  bceed  of  HenlBrd  and  Devon,  like  to  the  Soothdown 
ihecp^  have  been  impreaied  with  the  marks  of  distinction 
6am  time  immenwrial,  and  win  maintain  them  more  obsti- 
■aldy  than  the  Shorthorn  cattle.  Bat  both  breeds  sre  most 
nmoibli  feOtici  whna  earned  into  Sootland,  and  Mcdinthe 


best  management  which  the  ooontty  can  afford.  The  eoloox 
and  horn  of  the  animal  will  dways  remain,  but  the  carcase  be- 
comes pany  and  misthriven,  and  dwindles  into  a  compars- 
tive  insignificsnce. 

The  mixed  deeoent  of  the  Ldeester  sheep  and  Shorthorn 
eattle  posieises  an  adaptation,  accommodation,  and  an 
aediBBatiiation,  with  eircnmitancest  very  mnch  lapcrior  to 
the  older  impreuions  of  the  Soathdown  iheep,  Hereford 
and  Devon  cattle,  sriiiog  from  the  facility  of  bciog  bent  in  a 
readier  manner  to  external  impresiions.  Hence  antes  the 
very  promiecnoos  progeny  in  sppesrsnce  and  qaslity  from 
these  twosoarccB,  that  are  certainly  great  improvements  in  the 
animal  eystem,  but  far  removed  from  the  original  type.  The 
troth  bai  been  most  evident  for  a  good  nmny  years  pai^—that 
Leicester  sheep  and  Shorthorn  cattle  were  degeneratiog  from 
the  original  types,  and  appearing  in  very  many  forms  of  qaslity 
and  symmetrical  piodaotion.  This  observation  hu  been 
hurgdy  expressed, and  will  be  enlarged  as  time  progreeses.  It 
srises  from  nstaral  canies  which  have  beeo  mentioned. 

In  the  British  lelee,  a  very  large  portion  of  the  larfsee 
grouad  ie  iacapable  of  being  used  for  the  fattening  of  saimale, 
sad  a  very  considerable  portion  is  of  inferior  qaslity,  and 
fitted  only  for  fattenivg  purpoiei  in  a  very  smsU  degree.  All 
these  higher  and  inferior  grounds  are  fltteid  for  the  breeding  of 
animals  to  the  age  of  tbrce  yean,  and  tben  to  be  carried  to  the 
low  ooontry  to  be  fattened  for  two  years  on  psitores  and  roots, 
as  can  be  detcrmmed  from  the  aoils  and  climates*  Thta 
divirion  of  pnrpoees  seems  destined  by  the  provisions  of 
Natnrs;  for,  after  all  the  lowland  breeding  that  has  been  done, 
it  ii  well  known  tbst  highlsnd  snimals  are  mon  remnnerative 
to  be  bought  and  fattened,  and  the  flesh  ie  better  in  qaslity. 
For  the  milking  purpose,  the  larger  lowland  animsls  will  be 
required  in  dairies ;  but,  in  private  uie,  the  sosslkr  breeds  give 
better  milk  and  batter,  aod  better  flesh  when  fattened. 

Any  fsnner  by  uiiug  a  jadieioaa  and  carefal  selectioa  of 
animals  for  the  parpoeei  of  propegation  can  very  easily  rear  a 
breed  of  his  own,  without  any  eoitly  purchaeof ,  and  which 
will  CDJoy  the  great  advantagce  of  the  identity  that  always 
sxiits  between  the  soil  and  its  productions— this  property  is 
most  valuable. 


THE    RIPENING    CORN. 

How  sweet  to  walk  throagh  the  wheat- lands  brown, 
When  the  teeming  fatness  of  Heaven  drops  down  t 
The  waving  crop  with  its  bursting  ears 
A  set  of  gold  on  the  earth  appears ; 
No  longer  robed  in  a  dreu  of  green. 
With  tawny  faces  the  fields  are  seen— 
A  sight  more  welcome  and  joyous  far 
Than  a  hundred  blood- won  victories  are* 

Beautiful  custom  was  that  of  old. 
When  the  Uebnw  brought,  with  a  joy  ontold. 
The  earliest  ears  of  the  ripening  corn 
And  laid  them  down  by  the  aitar^s  horn ; 
When  the  priesthood  waved  them  befon  the  Lord, 
While  the  Giver  of  harvest  all  hearta  adored— 
What  gifta  more  suited  could  man  impart 
To  ezpross  the  flow  of  his  gratefal  heart? 

A  crowd  awaits  *oeath  the  cottage  eaves. 
To  cat  the  corn  and  to  bind  the  sheaves  ; 
At  length  is  heard  the  expected  aound^* 
Put  in  the  siekle,  the  corn  is  browned ; 
And  the  respers  go  forth  with  as  blithe  a  sool 
As  those  who  gained  the  Olympian  goal : 
And  sorrowless  hearts  and  voices  come 
To  swell  the  shouts  of  the  harvest  home. 

And  there  is  a  reaper  on  earth  well  known 
Whose  deeds  are  traced  on  the  burial  stone : 
He  carriea  a  sickle  mon  deadly  and  keen 
Than  eVr  on  the  harvest  field  waa  seen ; 
He  cuts  down  the  earlieat  ears  in  spi  iog. 
As  well  aa  the  ripest  that  time  can  bring ; 
The  tares  he  gathers  to  flamea  are  driven. 
The  wheat  is  laid  in  the  garner  of  Heaven, 


ds 
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SEWAGE. 

ANALYSIS  OF  THE  EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFORE  THE  FAHLIAMENIARY  COMMrTTEE  OF  1861 


ThflTHiBD  Section  of  thii  Antlyiit  of  tfaeEvidenee  taken 
before  the  PurHimenttry  Committee  embraees  the  following 
poiati : 

Thevarieiiea  of  toil  to  which  setpage  has  been  applied;  the 
ttate  of  cuUivation  at  tie  time  ;  and  the  comparative 
meritt  of  different  toUe  for  ievcage  application. 

Lord  Essex  laid  thA  the  lind  to  which  he  applied  aewage 
wat  a  good  loam  on  gravel,  not  requiring  to  be  drained. 

Dr.  R.  Angus  Smith,  eonaidering  aevrage  not  iojnrions 
to  health  when  the  gaaea  were  prevented  from  riaing,  advo- 
cated drainage.  A  good  day  aoil  fairly  drained  for  agricol- 
turtl  purpotea  he  thought  an  admirable  diainfectant. 

Mr.  Lawks  did  not  think  in  the  application  of  aewage  the 
nature  of  tbe  aoil  need  be  taken  into  conaideration,  ao  long  aa 
"  there  waa  proper  meana  of  getting  rid  of  the  reaidoe  of  the 
water.**  Saudy  land  aeems  beit  auited  to  aewage  ;  bnt  in  it 
there  ia  greater  waate  of  mannrial  ingredienta  than  in  day, 
which  better  fixea  them. 

Frofes&or  J.  Thomas  Way  said  he  preferred  a  aoil  neither 
too  heavy  nor  too  ligbt.  A  aandy  aoil  posaeaiea  little  abiorb* 
tire  power  compared  with  clay,  while  a  heavy  clay  would  be 
witb  difficulty  penetrated,  except  it  were  well  drained.  A 
medium  loim  well  drained  ia  the  beat  aoil.  Applied  to  bare 
aea  land  the  aewage  aoon  makca  a  aoil  for  itaelf,  the  diiiuteg- 
rated  atonea  of  tbe  atreeta  being  waahed  down  into  the  aewera 
aad  depoaited  on  the  land  form  a  beautiful  loam. 

Mr.  Alderman  Mbchi  stated  hia  aoil  to  be  *^  like  bird>lime 
in  wet,  and  like  caat-iron  ia  dry  weather"— a  yellow,  plastic, 
clay :  while  auch  a  aoil  would  *'  take  moat  care  of  manure,*' 
"  ligbt  land  is  moat  suitable  for  rye-graaa,  from  the  facility 
with  which  roota  can  aearch  the  ground." 

Dr.  VosLCKBB  pointed  out  the  anitabilitj  of  light  porona 
Boila  for  aewage  application.  He  could  not  adf ise  its  nae  on 
heavy  clay,  ill-drained  and  ill-cultivated,  and  thought  all  heavy 
aoil  beat  treated  with  aolid  manure.  There  were  many  parte 
of  Mr.  Mechi'a  farm  to  which  he  would  not  apply  aewage. 
\Vhere  a  good  porona  aurface  aoil  ia  preaerved  the  year  rouod, 
aewage  may  be  applied,  but  not  on  aoil  which  cracki,  for  in  thia 
eiae  tbe  manure  runa  through  to  the  draiua,  and  ia  from  them 
diacharged  in  a  highly  coloured  atate.  "As  aix  iochea  of  day 
toil  W'll  perfectly  deodotiie  and  decompoae  a  heavy  dreising  of 
aewage,  provided  the  aoil  and  maoure  are  well  mixed,  there* 
fore,  aa  a  practical  tett,  I  would  aay  that  all  aoil  from  which 
tbe  manure  runa  coloured  into  tbe  draina  ia  in  an  improper 
cultivation  to  receive  liquid  manures." 

Mr.  R.  Fowler, a  valuer  and  farmer  (naiogthe  aewage  of 
Birmiogbam),faaid  hia  aoil  waa  light  gravelly,  upon  a  hard 
stone,  iieediug  pipe  drainage  only  in  certain  wet  places,  and 
free  from  ruahea  and  witer  greases. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Blackburn,  an  agrieuUnral  engineer,  and  far- 
mer, aaid  that,  witb  aanitary  views,  the  application  of  aewage 
could  only  be  recommended  on  thorongbly  drained  land.  He 
said  tbe  aoil  of  the  Lochend  farm  waa  '*  a  nice  loam  on  a 
gravel  aubaoil,"  bnt  that  "the  sewage  at  Edinburgh  is  applied 
on  clay  and  saDd.  and  almost  every  description  of  Isnd." 

Mr.  Jambs  Fenton,  Engineer  to  the  Croydon  Board  of 
Health,  apetking  of  Croydon,  described  tbe  soil  aa  a  clay  of 
medium  streog«.h,  lying  on  gravel-day  a  little  too  stiff  to 
allow  the  facile  percolation  of  water.  The  alope  of  the  field 
ia  20  feet  in  a  mile. 

Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  M.P.,  atated,  aa  the  result  of  hia 
own  ezpcrieuce,  that  atrong  aandy  land  requiring  no  pipe 
drainaj^e  waa  the  best  fitted  to  receive  sewage. 

Mr.  Edwin  0.  Trbgbllis,  an  engineer  and  practical  far- 
mer, aaid  that  he  had  applied  aewage  with  the  beat  effecta 
upon  heavy  day  l<ind,  both  arable  and  paature. 

Mr.  Henderson,  farm  bailiff  at  Colney  Hatch  Aaylnm, 
atated  that  sewage  waa  tbere  uaed  on  heavy  day. 

Mr.  Samubl  Christy  Miller,  Proprietor  of  the 
Craigintinny  Meadowa,  told  the  Committee  that  40  acres 


near  the  sea  ia  a  raw  sand,  that  another  40  aens  ia  a  veiy 
atrong  day  ;  aad  that  he  had  alao  a  tract  of  fine  loamy  surfiea 
aoil.  Tbe  aewage  he  deacribea  aa  **  beneficial  to  all,  but  pre- 
ferable  for  sandy  aoila.**  Pure  water  percolatea  freely  tbroogh 
a  aandy  aoil,  and  paaaes  away  to  a  lower  level.  Ha  ooDJee- 
tared  that  the  day  aoil  would  reqaire  mora  aswage  tbaa  the 
aand.  Ik  would  tun  over  the  anrfaee  of  the  day,  and  not 
penetrate  aa  in  the  aand,  ao  that  though  the  applicatioB  would 
be  larger,  the  abaorption  would  be  less.  An  acre  of  claj  soil 
would  require  a  longer  flow  of  water  than  an  aera  of  sand. 
The  dtiferecce  between  tbe  produoe  from  the  clay,  the  mediun 
aoil.  and  the  aand,  ia  scarcely  perceptible — tbe  loam  brings  tho 
earlieat  grass. 

Mr.  Jambs  Hops,  a  farmer  residing  near  Edinborgh,  isid 
that  tbe  produoe  of  the  Craigintinny  Meadows  waa  better  oo 
tbe  aand  than  on  the  day,  but  beat  on  tbe  loam. 

Mr.  J.  Chalmers  Morton  thought  that  a  aoil  well 
drained,  naturally  or  artificially,  waa  beat  to  receive  any  kind 
of  manure,  particularly  sewage. 

Mr.  J.  Benson,  apeaking  of  the  Dnke  of  Bedford's  scwigs 
mesdows  at  Tavistock,  deacribed  them  aa  conaistiog  of  loam, 
poor  day,  and  poor  aind^**  tbe  beat  lani  (the  loam)  alvaji 
giving  tbe  best  crop.**  Sewage,  however,  in  his  opmioa,  ii 
applicable  to  all  aoila.  In  the  latter  announcement,  Mr.  0. 
M'Cann,  who  uses  the  sewage  of  Malvern,  quite  agrees. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Miles  described  the  land  on  wbieb  he  em- 
ploys  sewsge  as  deep,  rich,  porous,  red  soil  lying  npoo  mig* 
neaian  limeatone. 

Mr.  Wm.  Wbstwood,  accustomed  to  uae  aewage  on  the 
land  attached  to  the  Anerley  achoola,  described  tbe  toil  as  a 
stiff  London  clay  well  drained. 

The  Fourth  Section  of  this  Analysis  embraces  tbe  fol- 
lowing conaiderationa : 

When  totoH  eewage  may  he  oppUed  to  land  and  to  crept. 

Lord  Essex  atated  that  he  got  270  tone  of  sewage  ^aooie- 
where  "on  his  210  acres  of  land  daily.  *'Put  it  on  vbea 
yon  like— it  remaina  in  the  aoil  till  it  ia  wanted  by  tbeplaati." 

Mr.  Lawes  had  applied  aewage  from  March  to  October, 
with  only  a  day  or  two*a  interruption,  with  perfect  aatitfcctioa. 
Tfaia  ia  on  grass  land.  *'  Arable  land  ia  not  at  all  fit  toreeciTS 
liquid  manure— neither  the  crops  nor  the  Isnd— at  sll  timei. 

Professor  Way  believed  sewsge  to  be  of  immense  tsIm 
merely  as  water,  and  tbat  in  rainy  aeaaona  the  water  is  so 
objectionable  that  you  would  rather  loae  the  manure  tban  be 
obliged  to  have  the  water. 

Mr.  Alderman  Mbchi  stsled  "  with  the  exception  of  bard 
froat,  aewage  may  be  always  applied."  We  apply  our  aevsge 
we  think  with  tbe  most  advanUgc  on  wet  day*.  Tbe  greit 
difficulty  and  the  great  objection  generally  raised  agtinit 
town  aewage  ia  that  the  large  rainfall  impoveriabea  it  very 
much.  Mr.  Bazalgette,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Society  of 
Civil  Eogineera,  in  1857,  atatea  tbat  in  1855  there  were  226 
dry  day  a  in  the  year,  90  day  a  on  wbich  the  average  aoiooot  of 
rainfall  f  aried  from  the  amalieat  fraction  to  the  tenth  of  aa 
inch,  21  days  on  which  from  one-tenth  to  one-fifih  of  so  ioch 
fell,  and  28  daya  oo  which  there  were  heavy  rainfalls.  He 
saw  no  reaaon,  with  the  exception  of  these  88  days,  tberefoie, 
why  tho  sewage  of  London  ahould  not  be  contmuously  and 
beneficially  uaed  on  the  land.  He  had  been  in  tbe  habit  of 
applying  sewage  to  corn  cropa  in  the  apring. 

Mr.  James  Fenton  had  been  aocuatomed  to  ace  43,000 
gsltona  of  aewage  per  acre  applied  every  day,  and  to  be  kept 
on  the  fielda  for  a  period  varying  from  three  to  cigbt  days  at 
a  time  once  a  month,  in  winter  aa  in  summer.  In  wet  wcathei 
the  aurface  baa  been  increaaed.    Tbia  is  at  Croydon. 

Mr.  J.  White,  M.P.,aaid,  "Whatever  may  be  tbe  lati- 
tude and  longiinde  (and  any  one  who  knowa  China  knows 
what  an  immente  range  there  is),  the  practice  is  tbe  same  in 
the  coldest  ss  in  the  hottest  part  of  China,  which  praetiee  ii 
the  application  of  human  excreta  for  the  purpose  of  Basar^ 
and  its  spplication  at  difieient  sesions,  and  slways  in  sGqnid 
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itite:  The  ChiaeM  maniira  the  pUat,  not  iha  groimd,  and 
tkcy  copioatly  apply  it  aa  long  aatha  plant  ii  growiiig.'' 

Sr  JoSBPU  Paxton,  M.F,  laid  that  although  pluita  in  a 
teaant  atate  thiongh  the  winter  make  no  me  of  the  mannre 
aiond  tbea*  the  abMrbeat  aoil  wonM  preaerre  the  manniial 
iigredienta  of  aewage  applied  doling  thia  period. 

Mr.  Edwim  O.  Tesobllzs  aaid  he  thought  there  wonld 
■ot  be  n  week  in  a  jear  when  he  eonld  not  apply  aewage 
vkh  advaataga.  In  the  winter  months  he  would  apply  it 
freelj  to  oldgiaaa  land,  and  to  the  Italian  rje-graaa  almoat  con- 
tmnoBsly. 

Mx.  8.  C.  MiLLH  iaid:  "The  aewage  flows  conttanlly 
iej  and  night ;  in  the  ■nmmer  months  irrigation  goca  on  in 
the  aigbt ;  in  the  winter  nigbts  the  sewage  aod  water  paia 
to  the  sea;  in  the  aammer  months  there  msy.  be  a  little  more 
vttcr  pvt  OTcr  the  ground  per  acre  than  there  is  in  the  win' 
ter;  bat  aa  far  aa  we  can  find  it  practicable,  we  continoouily 
imgate,s«nmcr  and  winter."  In  time  of  flood,in  coowquence 
of  the  rising  of  the  bum,  the  sewsge  is  allowed  to  run  to  sea, 
*  ethcrwiae  tho  soil  wonld  be  washed  awsy." 

Mr.  Philip  W.  S.  Milbs  stated  that  he  applied  the 
Mvsge  wheaeTor  he  got  it. 

The  Fifth  Section  of  this  Analysis  embiaeea  all  cridecce 
tkai  replica  to  the  following  queation : 

Iitinai»ewsg€  UJuly  to  he  injuriout  to  land  or  to  ercpsfrom 
of  the  imjfreditnte  which  it  eontaiiu  1 


Dr.  R.  A.  SariTH,  who  had  in? estigated  the  impregnating 
■attersof  livor  water,  seemed  to  say  that  the  colouring  mat- 
Icn  pcindpally  caat  out  from  the  Lucashire  mills^logwood, 
isdUo,  and  wood,  &e.— are  ianoeooas.  He  did  not  consider 
plsBta  likely  to  bo  iojared  by  the  weak  solutions  of  poison 
tho  aewage  of  manufacturing  towns.  Copper  and 
ra  boeo  ahaorbed  by  planta  without  palpable  iejary 
ts  tben.  **  I  do  not  think  that  any  ingredicnta  which  are  de* 
trimeatal  ever  eeeape  in  very  great  quantitiea ;  and  for  thia 
■wple  reason,  those  which  are  Tery  detrimental  are  generally 
ttisag  c  him  if  el  agents,  aad  strong  chemical  agents  are  too  ex- 
pmaifo  to  throw  away ;  the  only  one  that  ia  really  detrimental 
which  caeapco  near  Muchester  is,  I  think,  muriatic  acid,  and 
tba^  af  eaiinc,i8  preserred  aa  much  aa  poeaible. 

Mr.  LaWBB  eonfirmed  the  evidence  by  saying  that  the 
seoage  of  Roghy,  Edinburgh,  and  London  would,  if  analyaed, 
give  pMCfty  Boeh  the  aame  rosult ;  the  differenoe  of  the  ingre* 
dierta  in  the  vaiioua  ataple  maanfacturea  wonld  not  with 
difiailty  he  aacertaincd. 

Dt.  A.  W.  HoniANN  atated  hia  belief,  having  analjaed 
the  aewage  of  London,  that  it  contained  nothing  injurious  to 
vegeiatioB,  or  that  would  nentraliae  the  fertilising  constituents 
ef  the  BoU.  In  the  case  of  a  small  manufacturing  town  a 
dctr^wntal  cifect  might  be  produced  upon  a  shallow  stream ; 
bot  in  a  town  like  London  an  individual  manufactory,  or  even 
a  anmber  of  manufactories,  would  not  materially  sffect  the 
aatare  of  the  sewage.  He  did  not  think  the  vitriol  voided 
into  tho  rirer  at  Birmingham  wonld  deteriorate  the  aewage  to 
aay  appreaaUa  degree. 

Pratoeor  J.  T.  Wat  confirmed  thia  evidence  by  ssying  thst 
"in  the  piaccice  there  is  notbing  to  affect  sewage  iojoriously." 

S.  Pbavklamd,  Siq.,  F.R.8.,  a  chemist  of  great  repute, 
isid  that  be  eonld  not  call  to  mind  any  manufacture  wbich  is 
carried  on  npoo  n  soffieiently  large  scale  to  affect  the  sewage 
af  a  town,  ao  aa  really  to  deteriorate  it  to  any  perceptible 
cxtcaL 

Mr.  J.  Kino  thought  the  sewage  of  Birmingham  would  be 
mem  vafamble  wen  the  gaa  water  kept  out  of  it.  The  ingre- 
dkats  throogh  whidi  the  gaa  ia  filtered  he  considered  dettruc* 
tive  both  to  nnimal  and  vegetable  life.  Any  water  which 
peesca  through  one  of  these — phoaphate  of  copper — and 
spreads  over  the  land  must  contain  iojorioaa  qualities.  "  The 
gis  Car,*  he  aaid,  "  wherever  it  goes,  has  no  affinity  to  take 
np  other  anbatancea  and  to  change;  but  it  awima  like  a  acum, 
and  wherever  the  water  baa  been  with  thia  substance  in  it,  it 
sdhcfcs  to  the  blsdea  of  graas  like  paint,  anl  that  adbesive- 
BC88  has  made  it  destructive  to  everything  which  it  has 
teoched.* 

Mr.  Thokas  Stands ridgb.  Town  Clerk,  said,  **  Slyly 
sad  secretly,  and  at  convenient  timea,  a  great  deal  of  noiioas 
■atter  is  mmred  out  from  tho  gaa  worka  at  Birmingham  into 
the  river  nee,  which  finda  ita  way  into  the  Tame,  just  beyond 
vheaa  theae  works  atand."    The  discharge  is  injuriona,  and  it 


ia  alao  illegal;  the  penalty  ia  heavy.  Thia  atuff  ia  voided  at 
flood  times,  and  during  the  night.  Hiied  with  the  sewsge  it 
does  great  injury  to  vegetation.  The  gas  companiea  would 
rather  pay  the  penalty  than  be  made  to  bottle  therefuae.  He 
stated  that  an  action  was  pending  againat  the  Corporation  of 
Birmingham  for  the  deatructlon  of  fiah  in  the  river  Trent,  an 
iojoiy  which  waa  laid  to  the  sewage ;  but  which  he  felt  aure 
wss  due  to  the  gss  tar  contained  in  the  aewage.  He  alao 
mentioned  a  "  pickle  waate,"  cooaiating  of  anlpburic,  nitric^ 
and  muriatic  acids  exhausted  by  dipping  metals  into  them  for 
the  purpose  of  ornamenting  them  by  auperpoaing  a  bright 
surface  previo^is  to  their  being  lacquered ;  but  though  bad  in 
ita  effect,  he  did  not  auppoae  so  small  a  quantity  would  ha 
perceived  in  ao  large  a  body  of  water  aa  that  into  which  it  fell 
With  respect  to  the  refuse  of  gaa  works,  he  alao  aaid  he  did 
not  consider  tar  prejudicial ;  but  one  of  the  reftocra  used, 
namely,  protoxide  of  iron,  mingled  with  soil.  This  hss  been 
destructive  to  some  Isnd  belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Bradford  at 
Wster-Orton,  adjacent  to  the  banka  of  the  river,  about  8  milca 
from  Birmioghsm.  One  of  the  best  meadows  of  that  hamlet, 
and  a  very  large  one,  he  described  aa  "absolutely  destro)ed 
root  and  branch,  and  now  reduced  to  a  mere  desert."  This 
damage  waa  done  three  yeara  ago  by  the  application  of  some 
soil  which  waa  drawn  from  the  gaa  works.  The  faimera  in 
the  neighbourhood  thought  that  this  protoxide  would  hsve  the 
same  fertiliaing  effect  as  other  refuse  they  were  accustomed  to 
fetch  from  the  gas  works,  but  soon  found  their  miitake.  He 
considered  that  it  would  be  in  vein  for  Pailiament  to  attempt 
to  deal  with  aewage,  or  puri/y  rivera  until  the  voiding  of  such 
poisonous  stuff  as  thia  wsa  atopped.  "The  lospector  of 
Noisaocea  at  Birmingham  haa  frequently  been  to  me  with 
complainta  of  persons  in  the  vicinity  of  gu  works,  of  the  efllu- 
vium  escaping  up  the  draina  and  sink  holes,  and  other  com- 
municationa  with  their  premises,  while  they  were  fattened  np 
at  night,  and  of  their  awsking  half-suffocated  on  account  of 
this  stuff  which  was  runniog  in  the  sewers." 

Mr.  Wm.  Eyans,  Solicitor  to  the  Birmingham  and  Staf- 
fordshire Gaslight  Compsny,  stated  that  it  was  quite  a  miatake 
that  the  protoxide  of  iron  waa  treated  aa  refuse;  the  gentleman 
under  whose  patent  it  was  naed  contracted  for  it,  and  aold  it 
to  the  sulphur  mauufaeturera.  The  only  other  thioga  which 
were  objectionable,  and  used  to  find  their  way  into  the  sewera, 
were  ammoniacal  liquor,  aold  to  makers  of  sal  ammoniac,  and 
tar  distilled  for  its  creosote. 

Sir  JosBPH  Paxton,  M.P.,  said  that  he  knew  not  what 
might  be  the  effect  of  the  impurities  in  the  manufscturiog 
towns,  but  he  believed  that  two  systems  of  sewage  would  soon 
be  introduced  into  all  towns,  one  for  the  wash  of  towus, 
another  for  the  water-closets.  It  must  come  to  this ;  for  sl« 
though  sewsge  mannre  ia  of  considerable  value,  yet  when  it  ia 
diluted  with  40  gallons  of  water  to  an  individual  per  day,  ite 
force  is  too  much  weskcned. 

Mr.  Edwin  0.  Tkbobllis  considered  thst  the  sewage  of 
a  town  where  large  quantities  of  sulphuric  acid  were  voided  aa 
refuse  would  be  much  increued  in  yalne. 
• 

Sixth  SxcTiON.—fFbu/d  the  application  of  Toton  Sewage 
to  Land  or  to  Crops  be  likely  to  cause  a  nuisance,  or  be 
attended  with  dangerous  consequences  t 

Lord  Essxx  aaid  that  there  was  a  momentary  nupTea- 
santness  atiendiug  the  application  of  sewsge,  when  squirted 
over  the  Isnd.  "If  you  go  to  leeward  of  it,  you  can  expe- 
rience  an  offensive  amell ;  but  that  may  bo  obviated  in  a  great 
meaiure  by  holding  the  distributer  near  the  ground.'*  Five 
minutes  after  the  absorption  of  the  liquid,  not  the  slightest 
smell  is  observable.  The  men  employed  in  distributing  the 
sewage,  although  often  engeged  10  honra  a  day,  have  never 
complained  of  any  ill  effecte  arisiog  therefrom.  Hia  lordship 
had  no  idea  that  a  large  quantity  of  it  thrown  upon  laud  would 
iojare  the  sanitary  atate  of  the  river  into  whioh  it  would 
ultimately  flow. 

Dr.  R.  A.  Smith,  F.K.S.,  who  has  studied  the  question  of 
the  utilisation  of  town  sewage  for  aeveral  years,  said  that 
evaporation  from  sewage,  conveyed  in  open  gutters,  would  be 
dangerous  to  health.  To  get  rid  of  this  nuisance  appeare  to 
him  the  great  difficulty.  '*  It  seems  to  me  the  most  important 
question  to  consider,  and  for  that  reason  I  have  put  every 
other  question  aside.  I  have  given  my  reason  for  believing 
tLat  there  is  a  constant  evaporation  from  the  aurfaoe  not  only 
I  of  water,  but  of  impure  matter,  even  ahonld  no  water  arist,    I 
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liafo  alio  ginn  IS  fteeomit  of  whtt  thote  p^uM  an  whleh  do 
ariM,  and  I  hart  alio  shown  that  tfaejr  riie  inttaatty,  and  with 
ficat  rapidity,  and  that,  if  the  tewage  matttr  be  thrown  upon 
the  gronnd,  the  gaiet  most  eontinne  to  rite.  The  uil  absorbi 
impure  matter  with  frcat  rapidity ;  bat  when  land  ia  tewaged, 
a  greet  amount  is  left  npoo  the  gran  bladei,  and  on  this 
organic  mttter  the  action  is  very  brislr.  Sewage  water  should 
be  oied  immedistely;  it  will  not  preserve  long.**  Us  thus 
a  poke  of  recent  experiments :  *'  In  order  to  trace  the  pntre- 
faetton  of  organic  matter,  I  took  blood  as  being  a  liquid  of 
which  we  know  pretty  well  the  chemical  composition,  and  as 
coatainiog  albumen,  which  may  be  aaid  to  be  a  type  of  those 
ptttreicible  organic  substances  which  can  be  found  in  the  soil 
or  in  msnure.  I  hsve  found  that,  whenever  the  temperature 
arose  to  about  54  deg.,  the  oxidation  was  intensely  rapid : 
and  there  vss  more  than  oxidation— 'there  was  sn  evolution 
of  carbonic  acid  gas,  from  the  destruction  of  the  subatanoes  in 
aolution  iQ  the  blood  itself.  These  gaies  csme  out  with  im- 
menie  rspidity.  The  most  abundant  was  carbonic  acid,  which 
rose  from  82  per  cent,  to  95 ;  sulphuretted  hydrogen  was  1.93 
per  cent. ;  the  remtiuing  8  per  cent,  eoosisted  of  carbonic 
oxide,  csrburetted  hydrogen,  hjdrogen,  end  nitrogen.  These 
are  the  gaics  given  off  from  all  sewage  water,  and  come  into 
our  houses  from  the  sewers,  and  which  are  given  out  from  the 
land  also,  when  land  ia  in  a  state  of  too  great  moisture  and 
heat  I  cooeeire  it  to  be  an  important  thing  to  prevent  the 
destruction  of  this  organic  matter,  for  two  reasons— first,  for 
the  sake  of  health  ;  and  next,  for  the  sake  of  preventing  its 
loss."  With  respect  to  the  pollution  of  drinking  water.  Dr. 
Smith  affirmed  that  water,  which  contained  ammonia  in  the 
proportion  of  only  2  grains  to  100  gallons,  had  produced  epi- 
demic in  the  people  who  drank  it ;  but  that  sevage  water 
ooutained  from  60  to^700  grains  in  eyery  100  gallone.  Water 
which  hai  pasted  through  the  soil  to  deep  drains  he  considered 
not  likely  to  contain  more  than  a  grain  a  gallon  of  mere  organic 
-  matter  snslogous  to  peat.  He  considered  that  sewage  might 
he  immediately  ditinfected  when  applied  to  fallow  land,  but 
not  in  the  case  of  grass  land.  He  believed  the  presence  of  sn 
nopleaiant  smell  a  proof  of  the  presence  of  danger,  and  that 
absence  of  it  is  not  a  proof  of  the  absence  of  danger. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Lawib  ststed  that,  although  the  smell  in  hot 
weather  is  strong,  it  is  not  perceptible  mora  than  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  off.  At  Rugby  no  deodoriser  is  used ;  hot  if  sewage 
is  employed  within  a  moderste  radius  of  London,  it  would  be 
well  to  use  some  cheap,  hsrmleis  substance,  such  as  lime. 
He  maintained  the  opiaiou  expressed  in  the  report  of  the 
Commission,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  namely, "  that  the 
absorption  off  the  offensive  gues  of  sewage  by  the  soil  and  by 
vegetation  is  so  rapid,  that  there  is  no  perceptible  smell  five 
minutes  after  the  application ;  and  it  is  therefore  plain  that, 
if  closed  drains  or  pipes  were  substituted  for  open  ditches,  the 
inhabitsnts  of  Edinburgh  would  cesse  to  have  eattie  to  com- 
plain of  this  employment  of  the  sewage." 

Dr.  A.  W.  HoFFV ANN  appeared  to  think  slightly  of  the 
nuissttce  produced  by  sewsge ;  and  were  it  applied  at  proper 
times,  upon  proper  soils,  he  considered  thst  no  hsrof  would 
necesssrily  result  He  obscrred  thst  in  the  course  of  6  or  10 
honrs  the  composition  of  sewsge  is  changed,  and  that  in  the 
course  of  6  or  10  days  decomposition  is  sccompliahed  ;  that 
the  process  is  most  perceptible  in  a  tank,  and  of  eourse  less  so 
when  the  sewsKO  is  allowed  to  pan  over  the  surface  of  a  field, 
on  account  of  the  great  area  presented. 

Professor  J.  T.  Wat  gave  utterance  to  an  opinion  most  un- 
favourable to  the  practice  of  discharging  sewers  into  rivers. 
With  regsrd  to  the  abaorptive  power  of  soil,  he  ssid  he  found 
there  resided  in  soils  an  ability  '*  to  separate  from  liquids  con- 
tuning  manure,  ammonia,  potash,  phosphoric  scid,  and  mag- 
nesia— all  the  important  elements  of  msnure;  to  separate 
them  from  water,  not  merely  by  infiltration,  because  these 
things  would  pass  through  a  filter,  but  by  the  peculiar  chemi- 
cal attraction  possessed  by  the  ingredients  of  a  fertile  soil  for 
these  liquids ;  so  thst  if  we  were  psssing  a  liquid,  containing 
mtnurisl  matten,  through  a  given  quantity  of  aoil,  the  water 
would  pass  through,  and  these  matters  would  be  rctsined— 
fixed  in  the  soil."  This  he  regsrded  as  a  designed  proTision 
for  the  pretervstion  of  msnnring  principles  from  being  washed 
out  of  the  soil  by  rains.  Sewsge  is  deodorised  the  moment  it 
sinks  into  the  soil.  On  grsss  land  a  certain  portion  remains 
.upon  the  phrt,  snd  this  might  esnse  some  smell.  The  wster 
of  sewsge  is  ycrftcily  clear  &i  it  runs  cIT  t-ie  s'.r'ace  of  a  Q  f'd, 


hatinff  gra?ttatad  ftfrn  a  bigker  to  a  lower  level,  or  is  it  mv 
oolates  through  to  the  drahsa.  This  is  the  ease  at  Cnydoa, 
where  the  water,  alter  flowing  over  800  acrea  of  land,  psasss 
off  ia  a  beautifully  dear  state  to  the  river,  and  at  Ediabargh. 
He  oonsidorod  a  large  reservoir  of  aewaga  liable  to  very  greit 
objections, 

£.  Frankland,  Eiq.,  F.R.8.,  a  gentleman  employed  by 
the  Board  of  Works  to  inquire  into  the  deodorisatioa  oif 
sewage,  said  that,  "  in  the  application  of  very  coaeeotrsted 
and  nauseous  sewage  to  laud,  I  have  found  thst  the  odour  dis- 
appears almost  immediately  after  the  application ;  whilst  the 
liquid  flowing  from  the  London  aewera,  even  ia  very  hot 
westher,  is  reslly  not  very  dissgreeable."  Ia  ordini^ 
seasons  he  considered  deodorisation  quite  needless,  and  whes 
properly  used,  apprehended  no  disagreeable  or  hurtful  effects 
from  the  use  of  sewsge. 

Mr.  Aldermen  Mkchi,  who  described  his  land  ai  beiof 
perfectly  drained,  said  that  ordinsriiy  no  ill  effects  occur  from 
psasing  the  drainage  water  to  the  brook ;  but  when  "  a  stroog 
dose  of  sewage  hi^  been  administered,  the  wster  bss  some 
through  the  laud  highly  coloured,  and  smelling."  He  cos- 
sidered  very  large  applications  of  sewage  likely  to  become  s 
public  nuisance.  Eight  hundred  tons  per  acre  could  sot  bo 
used  without  endangering  the  health  of  the  popnlstion.  Tvo 
thousand  tons  of  London  sewage  might  he  applied,  for  by  tlM 
new  London  lines  of  sewsge  there  will  be  no  stsgnstios,  snd 
the  liquid  will  resch  its  destination  alaost  befon  ehsfige  bsi 
begun  to  set  ia. 

Dr.  AuouBTua  Voslckik  stated  that  the  power  of  the 
soil  to  srreat  the  manurial  prepsrties  of  sewage  has  its  linitt 
"  I  find,"  said  he,  "  thst  when  the  solution  is  made  wssk,eves 
a  elay  soil  will  not  remove  from  it  the  esmeqoantity  of  smmO' 
nis,  or  of  other  fertilising  matter,  euoh  as  potash,  ss  will  be 
rsmoved  from  a  more  eonoentrated  solution.'*  Very  atroog 
and  very  weak  eolntione  both  eariy  awsy  with  them  s  largo 
part  of  their  ingredients,  and  the  water  from  a  sdlnltos  of 
medinm  strength  passes  awsy  ia  a  atate  of  the  greatest  parity. 
He  eaid  that  aewage  was  doodoriaed  the  instant  it  easis  iste 
coataet  with  the  eml,  but  explained  deodorisation  to  mess  the 
partiag  only  with  some  of  the  fertilising  properties  ineoevo- 
nient  to  the  seaeee,  not  necessanly  with  all.  Ths  ordissq 
sewage  he  considered  to  beeo  dilated,  that  it  scsreely  psrtcd 
with  any  of  its  fertilising  propertiee,  and  produced  little  noie 
effect  then  the  eame  amount  of  pure  water  ruaaiag  over  the  s«L 

Mr.  W.  8.  Till,  Borongh  Surveyor  of  Birmiaghsa,  atstod 
that  the  sewage  water,  after  hsving  bosn  nsed  ia  irtigati^ 
passee  into  the  river.  It  ia  of  a  light  brown  oolour,  not  offen- 
sivs  to  the  nose^  and  ooatains  distiaei  traoss  of  ammoais. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Blackburn,  a  farmer,  eaid  thst,  compired  with 
dressings  of  solid  msnurr,  the  advantage,  in  pouit  of  naiUDea, 
was  quite  in  favour  of  sewsge.  Tliere  was  no  need  for  deodo- 
risation, if  the  land  was  well  draiaed.  The  system  of  deodo- 
risation punned  at  Carlisle  he  thought  quite  unneeostryi 
because  the  sewsgs  anived  at  the  ontfsUs  bsfore  deeonj' 
position  had  commenced,  and  was  used  in  a  perfectly  irein 
state,  without  smell. 

Mr.  J.  Fbnton,  Engineer  to  the  Croydoa  Board  of  Htilth, 
hsd  testified  to  the  dearneaa  and  purity  of  the  sewsfs  wster 
when  it  hsd  passed  over  the  240  acres.  It  hsd  the  tMte  ^ 
ordinsry  rsin  water.  At  the  time  when  the  sewsge  was  piMed 
over  15  acres  only,  ths  Bosrd  wss  lisble  to  ioj unctions;  but 
now  the  wster  is  so  completely  purified,  thst  the  river  water 
sustains  no  dsmsge,  snd  there  could  be  no  ground,  ss  formerly, 
for  injnnctiona  The  neighbourhood,  in  fsct,  now  oomplsiBi 
of  no  nuisance.  He  gave  his  opinion  in  favour  of  s  cloM 
sewer,  in  preference  to  sn  open  drain,  to  carry  sewage  opoa 
the  land,  as  less  Imble  to  produce  a  nuissnce.  When  on  uo 
lend,  he  preferred  open  drains  to  pipes,  for  with  the  latter  a  great 
*<  head,"  and  a  powerful  engine  to  drive  the  stuff  throagb,ora 
fsll  from  a  great  height,  would  be  absolutely  reqmstte.  ana 
very  costly  to  msintsiu.  In  the  summer  months  there  ii  • 
smell  at  the  filter  workt,  but  by  the  nae  of  carbolic  of  lijnf  " 
is  easily  overcome.  Since  1859  there  has  been  no  cofP'*!"^' 
and  yet  then  are  houses  within  a  quarter  of  a  mila  from  tse 
works.  .-^ 

Mr.  QBoaoi  King  stated  that  the  sewsgs  from  theloMw 
asylum  st  Hsyward'a  Heath,  where  600  patienU  *«  «J«^;?„ .' 
after  psssing  over  17  acres  of  land,  faUa  quite  P™*"  S 
brook.  Formerly  it  spoilt  the  water  of  the  brook  "ilownw" 
it  fell,  ri^  it  '.na  n:c:3?.vy  to  cnr  y  il  ^J  »  r'P«  ^™°  " 
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mm  Attam  b^yosd  Ihe  viflagft;  bst  liiM  it  ktt  ptHed 
mr  tW  tend,  it  km  hmm  tmiand  quits  kimilm. 

im  JonPH  Paztox,  M.F..  did  sot  tkaik  dcodorisatiMi  bj 
My—  dway  ■iieBMiiy,  bot  be  UiQUfbt  it  gwerallj  a^ 
liikk  to  di«im  iBeJudka,  Ths  bif  hly  eoneeoferttcd  M«ag» 
Birf It  Wjilii«b«M  giwuritt  to littto or  bo ■— II.  TbiteontUM 
BilfOTe-fciith  th«  vattr  vbiebii  m  th«  Loodon  Mwtg« ;  and 
;tt  iimiwhrtid  as  it  vat,  Sir  Joaapb  foaad  it  praeticaU j  part 
■ftvbarnf  paaitd  tbroagb  tii  fast  of  Mil.  A  littlo  water 
an  always  applied  afterwards  to  wssb  it  ioto  tbe  soil.  The 
brgs  tsaks  cxeavatod  at  tbs  Crystsl  Pslseo  for  ths  itesptioB 
of  Meste,  boiag  thoioagbly  teatilstcd,  sts  aot  kaowa  to  exist 
hf  ihs  Tisitofs,  rithoiitb  tbe  opponsats  of  bis  plaa  propbcsied 
tefrestcst  troableaad  aasoysaes  frosi  tbeir  bsuf  plsosd 
■dtr  tke  sissn  eatraaes  of  tbs  baildinf  • 

Kr.  O.  H.  Half  DsmaoN  ssid  tbst  tbs  sppliettioo  of  sswsKe 
■tColaey  Hscea  prodoeed  no  disapressble  cffsets,  sad  was  aot 
siapliiard  of  hf  the  laediral  aatiiorities.  Tbs  iswsgs  wbieb 
mipSB  is  deedsiiasd ;  tbst  wbieb  is  assd  for  irrigatioa  is 
fcsdoriasd  ia  its  pasasfe  tbroagb  tbe  tmli,  sad  lendcrsd  per* 
faetly  pQiSb 

ft.  C  Mii.UKB,Esq  » Mid,  ia  rsfersaes  to  tbs  Crsiiciotinoy 

Bssdows,  tbai  tbw  aaaioiiis,  tbe  offinsifs  iagrcdisat  of  iswsg s, 

ass  iasMdiatcl J  abaorbsd  bj  roots  of  tbe  grass,  aad  esatsd 

to  SBell.    Any  person  might  walk  over  ths  laesdow  up  to 

tbciraaklcs  in  water,  snd  woold  aot  psrosivs  tbst  they  woe 

itepptag  in  impara  water.    He  ststed  tbst  residing  as  hs  did 

s  great  psrt  of  the  yssr  on  tbe  west  sids  of  these  mouiowi,  aad 

witbia  a  bandrcd  yards  of  tbeoi,  be  cxperieDced  no  nuissnee,  a 

finiMartiDee  doe  to  tbe  eiticane  diltttioo  of  the  sewage.   The 

KsRahiU  Barracks,  wbieb  are  ctf-d-rM  with  his  home,  bsys 

bwB  wpeiteid  tbe  besltbiset  in  Scotland.    *'  Ws  hs¥s  shout 

n  fMfiiss  pftitly  cogsged  ia  inigstioo,  sod  some   who  hsve 

so  stbcr  BotiTea  ia  living  there  than  their  own  fsoey,  being 

perisEtlf  aBeonnccted  wiih  irrigttion,  living  in  aa  old  stcad- 

isg  is  ths  centre  of  lbs  mesdows ;  and  I  think  that  we  havs 

•net  fsaitics  with  as  fine  children  and  healthy  people  u  are 

ts  be  foond  in  the  whole  kingdow.'* 

Mr.  Jajcbs  Hopi  isid  that  those  who  need  the  path  be- 
ftvcea  Ediabargh  aad  Leitb,  which  nuns  across  the  Craigin* 
ttsay  sesdow,  eoaplain  a  llttls  lomstiaies  of  tmell.  Tbs 
pfsdktn  tbe  artghboorhood  hsvs  mtde  no  oomplsint 

3Ir.  JoBif  Chalmxrs  Morton  viiitsd  tbe  Crsigtntinny 
■csdows  on  a  Ins,  windy,  cool  day,  snd  fonnd  a  **  decidedly 
diMgreesble  sneU."  Hs  bad  bssrd  of  no  inaslnhrioos  effect 
Biinag  frasB  it  to  people  in  tbe  neighbonrhood.  On  the  fields 
of  Csriisie  no  sbsU  wss  foond  from  tbs  dsodorissd  scwsgs, 
ixeepciag  tbst  wbieb  aroee  from  decaying  Tegetable  mstter. 
Vsva'Sewage  he  coatidered  eonid  not  be  sppltsd  without 
provi^  a  naisance,  sod  should  ooly  be  nsed  where  population 
ii  icsaty.  Shonld  tbe  spplieation  of  lewsge  hs  reduced  to 
tbepeittt  when  it  was  ao  longer  a  auiisnce,  ths  produce  would 
hs  aaacb  dimiaisbcd  sl«o.  As  to  tbs  rslstive  abiorption  of 
loili,  be  tboogbt  those  fertilizing  ingredients  which  srs  of  • 
foktils  character  arere  absorbed  in  proportion  to  the  quantity 
ef  day  which  tbsy  contain ;  "  but  then,  in  proportion  to  the 
^osactty  of  dsy  wbieb  tbsy  eontsin  in  their  compoiition, 
tbe^  sMcbanical  power  of  dealing  with  water  diminiahea.* 

Mr.  J.  Bbb SON  Bsid  that  boutea  were  within  s  quarter  of 
a  Bik  bom  tbe  Doke  of  Bedford's  meadows  at  Taviitock,  and 
thattkeasBsllona  foggy  day  would  be  no  worse  then  what 
wmM  arias  from  land  newly  manured  with  lolid  dung.  It  ia 
efcanvc;  but  not,  he  thought,  deleterious.  People  osts  sc- 
tsally  been  baildiag  nearer  the  nuiiancs,  which  ia  not  com- 
pliiBedof.  No  fevers,  Ac.,  appssr  to  have  attacked  tbs 
qaarier  of  tbe  town  where  these  meadowa  lie. 

Mr.  OaoBon  M^Canb  aaid  no  amellsroaefrom  bia  aswsgs 
irtigsted  meadows,  and  ao  injurious  sffecta  to  the  tenants  of 
aaaaons  eottsges  within  80  or  40  ysrds  of  tbsm.  Ths 
water  which  runs  away  it  much  discoloured,  and  that  which 
drains  from  the  MslTem  link  into  s  small  stream  which  runs 
rest  Lord  BcBaebamp's  estate  is  eoaridersd  fsry  offenaife. 

P.  W.t.  Unmm,  Baq.,  aaid  that  when  the  as  wags  ia  uasd 
sa  tbe  lowest  Md,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  bis  booss,  s?en 
then  the  wiad  ia  ia  the  direction  of  tbe  bouse,  no  smell  is 
yaresptibleu  Nearer  it  is  not  pleattnt,  nnless  tbe  wind  blowa 
from  aaoiberqaarter. 

Mr.  W.  Wbstwood  atated  tbst  before  tbe  aewsge  of  Croy- 
doa  wss  raa  over  a  large  area  of  land,  at  tbe  time  when  a 
gitst  part  of  it  wsa  ran  iat«  tbe  hiook ,  great  eomplibiti  wfft 


made.  A  depoiit  of  flltb  was  left  along  tbe  brook  for  a  mile 
ortwotbrongb  tbeeoontiy.  The  people  in  the  ncigbbmubood 
■ado  no  eomplmnts* 

Mr.  F.  WiLBT  employs  sewage  four  hundred  ysrds  from 
Us  leaidsnee  without  bsd  effeete ;  still,  on  sanitsry  grounds,  be 
tbea|(bt  tbe  application  of  sswsge  should  bs  as  far  rssaoved  sa 
pesmble  from  hnssan  dweUiaga.  When  tbe  supply  of  water 
per  penoB  is  saaall,  tbe  aewage  ia  apt  to  ata^cnate  in  tbe 
aewers,  end  it  will  then  give  ont  a  very  offeastve  and  danisr- 
oas  odoar ;  hut  wbea  plenty  of  wstcr  is  used,  tbia  ia  not  tbe 
caae^  for  the  sewage  paaeea  quickly  to  the  field,  and  ia  utilised 
bsfors  deconpesition  takes  plsee.  Tbe  drainage  and  nss  of 
sswags  St  Covsntry  is  now,  he  said,  "  quite  satisfactory  in  a 
sanitsry  point  of  view.*'  He  alio  ststsd  that  Mr.  Austin  bad 
been  down  to  deodorise  it,  but  that  they  were  perfectly  sstis- 
fied  tbst  tbe  eapeoae  of  oaing  pernitrats  of  iron  would  be  too 
great,  and  lime  was,  as  provM  at  Leioester,  dsstruetive  of  tbe 
manure. 

Tbe  Skvintk  Section  of  this  snalyiis  embraees  tbe  eri- 
deuce  given  in  answer  to  tbe  following  question : 

Can  toUd  vumure  be  profitaUif  mmufae(ur§d  from  (oim 

9ew0gtf 

J.  B.  Lawbs,  Esq.,  atated  it  aa  bia  decided  opmion  that  in 
a  commercial  point  of  view  tbe  manufacture  of  aewage  or 
aewage  reaiduum  into  aolid  manure  would  be  nnsoeeeesfuL 
"The  most  valuable  part  of  aewsge  rcmaina  in  tbe  liquid,  snd 
cannot  be  extracted." 

Profeaaor  J.  T.  Wat  wsa  alio  of  opinion  that  a  dry 
manure  cannot  be  profitably  obtained  from  seware— not  by 
mcana  either  of  precipitation  or  evaporation.  Some  such 
proceaa  might  be  pursued  with  advantige  aa  a  meana  of  getting 
rid  of  the  nuiaance  from  a  town,  prorided  that  the  town  pays 
the  sipcnsc  For  ssnitary  purposes  considerable  rood  mixbt 
be  gained  by  precipitation ;  but  pecuniarily,  nothing — for  ag- 
ricultural purposea  tbe  result  would  not  pay  for  the  eipenae. 

Dr.  Edwabd  Fran&land  agreed  with  Mr.  Way'a  opinion. 

Mr.  Aldsrmsn  Mbchi  aaid  that  no  hope  existed  in  the 
minds  of  scisntifie  men  at  present  of  abatraeting  and  reducing 
t(^a  aolid  matter  ths  vslusbls  ingredients  of  sewsgs. 

Dr.  AuonsTua  Voilckkb  spoke  of  sll  ths  schsmes  put 
forth  to  reduce  sewsge  to  solid  manure  as  fsilorei.  He  cn« 
tsrtainsdao  bops  of  over  prodooiog  a  solid  manure  tbst  will 
pay  the  eipenae  of  eonvcraioB.  F.B.S. 


TO  KILL  LICE  ON  TOUNO  CHICKENS  OR  TUIU 
KEYS.— Take  of  any  oil  that  one  bappena  to  have  on  band 
three  parte  and  one  part  kerosene  oil— shake  wsll  togctbsr  % 
spply  as  follows :  Tske  tbe  yonng  ebiokens  or  turkeys  whsn 
shout  24  to  48  boors  old—just  at  eight  ia  the  beat  time ;  bold 
the  chicken  in  one  band,  while  the  oil  ia  applied  with  a  finger 
of  the  other  band  to  the  bead  of  the  chicken,  being  carefhl  not 
to  get  tbe  oil  into  tbe  079,  slthougb  it  would  do  no  farther 
harm  than  to  maks  the  chicken  feel  s  littls  nneomfortsble  for 
a  few  minutes.  Tbe  spplieation  at  ths  above-msntionsd  age^ 
and  sgsin.  if  nseded,  at  about  oae  month  old,  will  preyeat 
lice  troubling  the  chickens.  To  tell  whether  a  chicken  is 
lousy,  obaerye  whether  it  ia  more  fond,  than  nanal,  of  being 
brooded  by  tbe  ben,  whether  ita  winga  droop  or  aeem  to  grow 
faster  than  ita  body.  These  aie  aure  aigna  that  lice  are  eating 
away  tbe  life  of  the  chicken,  and  it  will  die  in  a  few  dsys 
unless  sttended  to  st  once.  Should  the  nests  whers  hens  in- 
cubate become  infected  with  lice,  take  keroaene  oil  and  an  old 
brush,  or  a  bit  of  doth,  and  spply  tbs  oil  freely  to  tbs  wood- 
work of  the  nests.  There  will  be  no  lice  alive  about  those 
neata  again  for  weeks.  If  bens  get  very  lonsy,  ksroaene  oil 
reduced  one-balf  may  be  applied  to  the  head,  neck,  and  rump 
of  tbe  fowl ;  two  applicationa  oae  week  apart  will  kill  all ;  but 
if  fins  loam  three  parte  and  ashea  one  part  are  kept  where 
the  bene  can  wallow  in  it,  they  will  not  be  troubled  again  with 
lice,  although  tbe  ben-bouae  abonld  not  be  renovated  with 
whitewash  oftener  then  ones  a  year.  Tbs  free  use  of  ksrosene 
oil  hi  a  benery  will  pievcnt  all  trouble  firom  lloe,  u  tbsy  wUl 
not  sUy  where  iu  pnngnt  odovf  ii.-BB0OKS,  ia  Mm}f 
OmiUnf  Cftnlkmmu 
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AGRICULTURAL  SHOW  AT  SELBY. 

The  tenth  tnouel  ihow  ia  eonneetion  with  the  Selby,  Tad- 
cuter,  and  Market  Weighton  Diitrict  Agrieoltnral  Auocia- 
tion  took  place  at  Selbj  on  Friday,  July  8.  The  attendance  of 
Tuitora  was  ? ery  nnmt rouf.  The  ahow  vaa  the  beat  that  haa 
taken  place  aince  the  cetabliahment  of  the  aoeiety,  the  cxhibi' 
tion  of  honea  and  a^ricnltnral  implenienta  bein^  partienlBrly 
large.  The  Jadu^  were:— Cattle,  abeep,  and  Pigs— T.  C. 
Johnson,  Che? et,  Wakefield ;  J.  T.  Robinson,  Leckby  Palace, 
Northallerton;  Qeorge  Walmsley,  Reedstone,  Bridlington. 
Hones — Jackson  Ereritt,  Park-lane,  Doncaater;  William 
Lsncaster,  Morton- upon -Svale,  Northallerton;  Thomaa 
SUmper,  Highfield  House,  Oswaldkirk. 

PRIZE  LIST. 

LORD  LONDSSBOSOUQH^a  SPECIAL  PRXZBa. 

Bulls. — Best  pare  shorthorn  bull,  under  three  years  old, 
to  be  used  in  the  district  of  the  association  for  twel? e  months, 
J.  R.  Middleborough,  South  Milford,  silTcr  cup,  value  £10. 

HoRSBS. — Best  four  or  fire  years  old  hunting  msre  or 
gelding,  Jai.  Hall,  siWer  cap,  Talne  ^10;  2nd  do.;  highly 
commended.  Wo.  Smith,  Tonlston;  commended,  Robeit 
Smith,  Brsytoo,  and  Robert  Danby. 

KBY.  BICBARD  BROOKB'B  SPBCXAL  PRIZB. 

HoRSBS.— Best  foor  years  old  hunting  gelding,  £5,  Robert 
Smith,  Brayton. 

GENERAL  PRIZES. 

Cattlb. — Shorthomed:  Best  bull  of  any  Ajie,  Henry 
Smith,  Drax  Abbey ;  2nd,  Charles  Boast,  South  Duffleld. 
Best  cow  of  any  age,  in  calf  or  milk,  J.  R.  Middlebrough, 
South  Milford ;  2nd,  Henry  Morley,  Melbourne.  Best  bull 
under  two  years  old.  Robert  Gell,  Grim&ton ;  2od,  J.  R. 
Middlebrough.  South  Milford.  Best  two-year-old  heifer  for 
breeding,  J.  R.  Middlebrough;  2nd,  Henry  Smith,  Dnix 
Abbey.  Best  yearling  heifer,  J.  R.  Middlebrough,  South 
Milford;  2nd,  Richard  Brooke,  Gsteforth  House.  Best 
cow  for  dairy  purposes,  Thomas  Simpson,  Selby  Common ; 
2nd,  Wm.  Blytbe,  Selby.  Extra  stock ;  In-miJk,  red  and 
whii'.e  cow,  J.  R.  Middlebrough,  South  Milford. 

Shbep. — Long-woolled  sheep:  Best  shesrling  ram,  £. 
Riley,  Kiplin  Cotes;  2nd,  J.  Simpson,  Spofforth  Park, 
Best  aged  ram,  \V.  Angas,  near  Driffield;  2nd,  Joseph 
Simpson,  Spofforth  Psrk.  Best  pen  of  fi?e  breeding  ewes, 
J.  Simpson,  Spofforth  Park ;  2nd,  R.  H.  Thorpe,  Temple 
Hirst.  Best  pen  of  five  shearling  gimmers,  Geo.  Lane  Fox, 
Bramham  Park;  2nd,  Wm.  Angas,  near  Driffield;  com- 
mended, J.  Simpson,  Spofforth  Park.  Best  pen  of  fiye 
ahearling  wethers,  Geo.  Lane  Fox,  Bramham  Park ;  2nd, 
Robert  Smith,  Bray  ton.  Rest  pen  of  fire  sheep  of  any 
breed  or  cross  not  eligible  in  any  preceding  class.  Right 
Hon.  Lord  Londesborough,  Grimston  Park.  Extra  stock : 
Five  rams,  three  months  old,  Riley  Briggs,  Osgodby  Hall. 

Pios.— Best  boar,  large  breed,  John  Dyson,  Leede ;  2nd, 
William  Brown,  Spalding  Moor.  Best  sow,  large  breed,  in 
pig  or  milk,  John  Dyson ;  2nd,  Miles  Hutchinson,  New* 
sham  Park.  Second  best  boar,  small  breed,  Lieot.-Col. 
Markham.  Second  best  sow,  in  pig  or  milk,  William 
Hindle,  Barlby.  Best  three  store  pigs,  not  more  than 
twelve  months  old,  James  M.  Backhouse,  Wibtow ;  2nd, 
James  Burton,  Selby.  Best  cottager's  store  pig,  for  cottager 
not  paying  more  than  £0  yearly  rent,  and  not  occupying 
more  than  one  acre  of  land,  Charles  Limbert,  Milford 
Junction ;  2nd,  Thomas  Marwood. 

HoRSBS. — Best  thoroughbred  atallion  for  hnnteri,  T.  H. 
Oathwaite.  Best  stsUion  for  coaching  purpoaea.  Executrix  of 
P.  Ramsdale,  Goodmsnham ;  2nd,  Robert  Gill,  Kelfield  ;  com- 
memded,  George  Sanderson,  Spaldiog.  Best  stsUion  for 
roadsters,  H.  "R.  W.  Hart,  Dunnington  Lodge ;  2od,  Execu- 
trix of  P.  Rsmsdale.  Beat  hunting  brood  mare  and  foal,  Jo- 
seph  Richardson,  Selby;  2ad.  Joseph  Harker,  Cliffe,  Best 
coschiog  brood  mare  and  foal,  John  Poulter,  Nabum ;  2nd, 
W.  Brockton,  Todworth  Green.  Best  roadster  brood  mare, 
and  foal,  John  Long,  Bkipwith ;  2nd,  Francis  Cook,  Thixen-' 
dale.  Beat  brood  mare  for  agncoltoral  purposes  and  foal, 
Samuel  Thompson,  Skipwith ;  2ad,  Samuel  Strickland,  Head- 
ley  Hall.  Beat  three  years  old  hunting  gelding  or  filly,  John 
Btephcnion,  near  Tadcaater;  2nd,  John  Richardaon,  Selby. 
Beet  two  yeara  old  hunting  geldiiif  or  filly,  Robert  Calam, 
WeUwm  Bridge;   8ad,  Lord  Londeaboroogh.    Beat  three 


years  old  coaching  gelding  or  filly,  Richard  Bobioa ;  2ad, 
John  Appleyard,  Wiatow.  Best  two  jears  oU  eoaehiag 
gelding  or  filly,  Jamea  Forater,  Wiatow ;  2ad,  Miles  Hst- 
chinson,  Newsham.  Best  three  yeara  old  roadster  gdding  or 
filly,  W.K.Goodbsme,  Gaston;  2nd,  W.  Wsrringtoa.  Ca- 
wQod.  Best  two  years  old  roadster  gelding  or  filly,  S  aad  J. 
Midgley,  Coreringham;  2Bd,  John  Fern,  Selby  Coauaon. 
Best  roadster,  nag,  or  msre,  of  any  age,  Robert  Beholfield, 
Sand  Hall ;  8nd,  Peter  Kirby,  North  Dnffidd ;  commcaded. 
Captain  Egerson,  Londesborough ;  Robert  Scholfield.  Sand 
Hall;  William  Brock, Tudworth  Green;  J.ClaiksoD,Warter. 
Beat  pony,  not  ezreeding  14  hands,  of  any  age,  Joha  Long, 
Skipwith;  2nd,  WUliam8tepheBaou,BasbyHiU;  highly  con- 
mended,  George  Tomer,  Walton;  commended,  W.  E,  Hind, 
Howden;  John  Cundall,  Acuter  Malbis;  Charles  Shann, 
Tadcaater.  Best  pair  of  horaee  of  either  sex,  for  agriealtonl 
purpoies,  worked  during  the  seaaon,  Wm.  and  Bobt  Jevitt, 
Hemingborongh ;  2nd,  John  Richardson,  Barlby.  Best  threa 
yeara  old  agricnltural  gelding  or  filly,  William  Bwinbank, 
Riceall;  2nd,  W.  and  R.  JewiU.  Best  two  years  old  agri- 
cnltural gelding  or  filly,  W.  aad  B.  iewitt;  2nd,  Edward 
Appleyard,  aen.,  Wistow.  Best  yearliog  gelding  or  fiUj  for 
agricnltural  purpoies,  W.  and  R.  Jewitt ;  2nd,  T.Didunwn, 
Hopperton.  Extra  Stock :  Coaching  colt,  Edward  Apple- 
yard,  Wistow. 


REVIEW. 


THE  LAW  OF  RAILWAYS.  RAILWAY  COMPANIES. 
AND  RAILWAY  INVESTMENTS;  by  Sir  William 
HoDQB,Knt.  Third  Edition  ;  byCHARLBB  Maklet 
Smith,  Esq.,  BarrisUr.  Sweet,  ChaMcetf-lMt,  Lwioi. 
1868. 

Almost  all  persons  now-a-daya  are  interested  in  rsOwsTfi 
which  have  penetraUd  the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land,  and,  with  the  aid  of  Parliament,  are  atill  porsoiog  their 
irresistible  course.  Country  gentlemen  and  farmera  whoaa 
landa  are  iuTaded  by  railways,  and  msgistrates  who  are  fie- 
quently  called  upon  to  ezerciae  their  functions  in  rcfereBca  to 
small  daims  for  compensation  and  other  matters  aiiaing  out 
of  the  proceedings  of  railway  companies,  are  eapcdallj  iote- 
reated  in  the  law  applicable  to  such  subjects.  No  spolos7t 
therefore,  is  needed  for  celling  the  attention  of  oar  nomerooa 
readers  to  the  new  edition  ot  Sir  W.  Hodge's  nlaable  work 
on  the  "Law  of  Railways,**  just  pnbliahed  by  Mr.  Manley 
Smith,  which  ia,  we  believe,  the  moat  complete  and  eompre- 
benaive  work  on  this  complicated  and  difficult  subject  jet 
offered  to  the  public.  In  it  wiU  be  found  not  merely  sll  tba 
law  applicable  to  railway  shares  and  investments,  compesaa* 
tion  for  lands  taken  for,  or  injuriously  affected  by,  the  worki 
of  the  company ;  the  jariidiction  and  powers  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  over  railways ;  and  the  various  obligations  aad  reatn^ 
tions  impoaed  by  the  Statute  Law  upon  railways :  hot  slao  aa 
to  the  righta  and  liabilities  of  railway  companies  cooiidered 
aa  carriera  of  gooda  and  passengers,  including,  of  courae,  the 
liability  of  railway  companiea  to  pay  compenaation  to  persoai 
iojared  by  railway  accidenta.  There  ia  alao  added  s  long 
chapter  on  the  subject  of  the  asiesament  of  rsilwsja  to  the 
poor-rate,  a  most  diflBcult  subject,  and  one  which  mvatahortly 
occupy  the  attention  of  Parliament,  who  ought  to  endesvoar 
to  lay  down  rulea  on  thia  matter  which  might  relieve  the 
judges  from  some  of  the  difficulties  which  at  present  eziit  m 
applying  the  Parochial  Aasesament  Act  to  railways. 

Having  aaid  thua  much  by  way  of  calling  the  atteatioB  of 
our  readers  to  this  work,  we  will  only  add  that  we  think  the 
public  are  moch  indebted  to  Mr.  Manley  Smith  for  the  able 
and  careful  manner  in  which  he  hu  prepared  this  edition  for 
the  press. 

THE  CENTRAL  FARMERS*  CLUB.— The  anniver- 
sary dinner  of  the  Club  took  place  at  the  Ship,  Greenwich, 
on  Monday,  July  6,  when,  as  usual,  but  a  smil  party  could 
be  got  together  at  so  busy  a  season.  Mr.  6.  P.  Tuxford. 
however,  who  was  in  the  Chair,  spoke  to  the  good  posiUon 
of  the  Club,  alike  as  regarded  its  funds  and  its  influence, 
while  he  expressed  himself  as  equally  sanguine  as  to  its 
future  prospects. 
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WHEAT    CULTIVATION    IN    PRUSSIA. 


Oimiiilering  tiiat  Pnaiia  ii  now  the  second  great  sooroe 
of  0V  fiinign  tapply  of  wlieat,  it  may  be  intcreiting  to  look 
into  tlie  df&ils  of  wheat  cnltiure  and  export  of  that  conn- 
tiy.  After  the  United  States,  Pnusia  now  stands  before 
Buaa  in  the  amoont  of  wheat  sent  to  the  United  King- 
dm.  The  figares  last  year  were  in  ronnd  nnmbors 
3J69,000  ^rs.  receiTed  fiom  the  United  States,  1,457,000 
firam  Pnustt,  and  1,333,000  from  Russia ;  Canada  and 
SfTpt  standing  next  in  amount,  the  former  for  871«O0O 
gn.  and  the  latter  for  300,000. 

Hie  agnenltnre  of  a  country  which  supplies  us  with 
oae-fixtik  of  onr  foreign  bread-com  is  necessarily  a  sul^ect 
of  interest  to  the  farmers  of  this  country.  In  1840 
Pniiiia  sent  us  807,000  qrs.,  in  1860  833,000  qrs.,  and 
a  1860  1,155,000  qrs. ;  whilst  last  year,  as  stated  abore, 
thoe  wia  an  advance  on  these  figures  of  800,000  qrs. 

"Mii^  qoinqoeonial  periods,  the  exports  of  wheat  to 
Ea^and  hare  aTCfaged  as  follows.    In  the  years  ending — 

1835  118,000  quarters. 

1840  526,000 

1845  652,000 

1850  567,000 

1855  702,000 

1860  723,000 

The  jtm  1868,  1860,  and  1862  were  those  of  the 
iBgai  eiport.  I^usaia  thus  receives  from  ns  £2,500,000 
toi9,aOO,000  for  wheat  alone. 

Hie  average  deoennial  prices  of  wheat  (per  bushel)  in 
TnaoM,  eompazed  with  ^gland  andlVsnee,  hare  been  as 
kikrw*  in  silver  groachens  (30gr. »  38.  Eng^) : — 
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88.75 
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Russia  imparts  from  one-and-a-half  to  two  million 
bashds  of  wnest  yearly  from  Russia  and  Poland. 

Then  are  no  official  data  of  the  quantity  of  wheat  pro- 
duced ansoally  in  Prussia,  but  an  approximate  estimate 
Bay  be  obtained  from  some  returns  aTulable.  M.  Biete- 
rici  took  much  pains,  some  years  ago,  to  investigate  the 
matter.  In  Prussia,  the  governors  of  provinces  have  at 
ail  times  made  r^orts  on  the  state  of  their  districts, 
whkh  deaeend  into  minute  details.  Tram  these  it  was 
poasiUe  to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  land  under  tillage, 
the  vmriety  of  the  crops,  and  the  results  of  the  harvests. 
Bet  there  were  also  means  of  reducing  those  calculations 
to  greater  exactness.  Mills  in  former  times  were  always 
aa  object  of  control.  In  Phissia,  a  formal  tax  has  long 
been,  and  ia  still,  to  a  great  extent,  levied  on  com  ground. 
In  1859  there  were  about  32,000  corn-mills  in  mssia, 
15,000  worhed  by  water,  14,500  by  wind,  and  1,900  by 
hones,  and  500  or  600  by  steam  power. 

Tabular  statements  have  been  drawn  up,  from  the  local 
registers^  which  are  very  authentic  records,  and  these  assist 
(the  diiferenee  of  means  and  of  habits  affecting  town  and 
CMDitry  residents  being  allowed  for)  in  forming  an  estimate 
ef  ^tt  total  consumption. 

It  appears  that  six  scheffels,  or  a  little  more  than  one 
qoarter,  of  mixed  wheat  and  rye,  waa  the  estimated  con- 
sBBption  for  every  adult,  some  twenty  years  ago,  by  the 
nuOcr^s  experience. 

the  meal  tax  levied  on  the  towns  shows  a  consumption, 
fcr  an  a^ea,  of  bbont  four  aehefllela  of  801bs.  per  head.    In 


1841  the  aggregate  consumption  of  gnin,  ire,  and  wheat 
was  estimated  at  52,000,000  seheflRels  (six  being  a  little 
more  than  a  quarter),  and  the  export  was  about  5,400,000 
seheffieU  more. 

According  to  an  official  statement,  there  were  at  the 
end  of  1858,  in  Prussia,  2,121,385  estates  or  £ums,  with 
an  area  of  93,126,300  Prussian  acres,  and  11,990 
manors,  with  an  area  of  24,950,654  Prussian  acres. 

Agricultural  pursuita  are  followed  for  a  livelihood :  First 
as  a  principal  business  by  proprietors,  formers,  their 
families,  and  labourers,  to  the  number  of  5,878,437  per- 
sons; second,  as  a  subordinate  occupation  by  farmers, 
their  fomilies,  and  kbomrers,  to  the  number  of  2,177>322, 
in  all  8,055,759  persona,  or  doae  upon  half  the  entire 
population. 

There  are  data  to  warrant  the  oonduaion  that  the  arable 
land  in  Phissia  produced  in  1805,  44,000,000  scheffbls 
of  food  gnin ;  in  1831,  58,000,000 ;  and  in  1841, 
68,000,000. 

Mr.  Judd,  the  United  States  Minister  at  Berlin,  in  a 
recent  communication  to  the  Agricultural  Bureau  at 
Washington,  states  that  the  average  produce  of  a  hwest 
in  Prussia  is  estimated  (thou^  stiU  very  vagnefy)  at  abont 
20,000,000  busheb  of  wheat,  66,000,000  bushels  of  lye, 
55,000,000  bushels  of  oats,  and  150,000,000  busheb  of 
potatoes. 

The  aeed  time  in  Germany  is  from  the  beginning  of 
September  to  the  end  of  October.  One  to  one  andTa^udf 
bushels  are  aown  broadcaat  to  the  acre.  The  grain  is  har- 
rowed under  equallv,  or  by  aaowing  maebine  covered  with 
soil  one  or  two  inches  deep.  With  drill  cultivation  50  per 
cent,  less  of  seed  will  suffice.  Brills  sow  itin  furrows 
usually  nine  inches  broad,  which,  when  the  plants  come  up 
in  the  foil  and  spring,  are  by  soft  instruments 
covered  looady  with  aou.  The  weif^t  of  the  Prua* 
sian  bushel  (or  scheffd)  of  wheat  ranges  from  82  to 
96  pounds,  or  the  average  about  86  pounds.  The 
best  kinds  of  German  wheat  are  the  Frankenatein 
(Silesia)  and  the  Cijawq.  The  colour  is  almoat 
white ;  but  when  planted  in  another  region  the  colour 
becomea  darker,  and  the  yidd  of  grain  is  diminished. 
A  well-manured  and  cultivated  soil  yidds  to  the  PrussiBn 
acre  (160  square  perches)  35  cwt.,  of  which  10  to  12  are 
grain,  and  25  to  23  straw.  In  ^d  harvests  lOOlbs.  of 
sheaf  yidd  usually  301bs.  of  gram  and  70  of  straw — at 
poorer  harvests  401bs.  of  grain  to  60  of  straw.  On  very 
grassy  soil,  which  usuaUy  yidd  more  straw,  but  leaa 
grain,  the  proportion  between  the  latter  and  the  former 
is  often  as  26  to  75. 

As  in  France  and  England,  wheat  is*  now  the  chief 
article  of  food  consumption,  but  hardly  yet  in  the  same 
large  amount.  In  the  towns  and  some  of  the  provinces 
the  consumption  of  wheat  reaches  182ilbB.  of  wheat  per 
head  annually.  But  the  average  can  scarcdy  yet  be  set 
for  the  whole  population  above  lOSlbs — an  increase, 
however,  in  the  use  of  wheat  of  frOIy  50  per  cent,  in  tiie 
last  20  years.  Potatoes  have  come  much  into  use  in 
this  intOTal,  but  have  led  to  no  diminished  consumption 
of  wheat  flour.  The  quantity  of  potatoes  consumed  in 
Prussia  reaches  1,248  lbs.  per  head.  In  France  the  rela- 
tive proportions  are,  wheat  2321b8.,  and  potatoes  2701b6. 
The  equivdent  of  nutriment  in  wheat  is  about  311  per  cent., 
in  rye  30  per  cent.,  and  of  potatoea  7  i  per  cent.  The  average 
price  of  wheat  in  Pruassia  was  58  silver-groschen  the 
bnshd  in  1850,  119  in  1855,  and  88  in  1860  and  1861. 

By  attentive  cultivation,  and  the  influence  of  climate 
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and  soil,  more  than  two  hundred  Tarieties  of  wheat  have 
been  produced  firom  the  original  species.  They  are  divided, 
according  to  the  colour  of  the  grain,  chiefly  into  white  and 
coloured,  and,  according  to  the  formation  of  the  ears,  into 
eared  and  bearded  wheat.  Thm9  is  another  diMtimiiiatioft 
between  common  wheat  {Triticum  vuJgare)  and  cone 
whaat  {T,  turpdam) ;  the  former  haa  oral-ahaped  gnina, 
with  ears  aiaooth  ani  fooT'CidBd,  and  fimuahed  with  qwan 
■tartlBg  <Hit  imgiilailf  on  all  iSdei ;  the  laitor  has  aoeda' 
of  a  rounder  shape,  and  tiie  ears  contain  invanablj  beards 
nuBing  parallel  in  four  atraigfat  zowa.  Common  wheat 
yidds  noie  aad  better  ikmr  than  eone  wboat.  Each 
rmkif  is  variables  it  isebanged  by  tiia  climate  and  tJw 
influenaea  of  cnltindon. 

nnally,  we  may  glanea  at  tho  conditioQ  of  tbo  land  in 
cnitivalion.  And  hero  wie  find  a  law  in  operation  whieh 
ebacka  tho  tendency  to  the  dispersion  of  property  and  the 
broelri«g  up  of  frraa  below  tba  eitont  at  which  enltiration 
ia  proAtaUe.  This  is  a  law  of  enstom,  not  of  enactment. 
It  oonaists  in  that  usage,  traditional  not  only  in  the 
Prussian  provinces,  but  over  a  lai^part  of  Germany  and 
yiandflra,by  wUih  the  peMantpoprietor,  at  tho  tpproach 
of  old  age,  MsSgns  the  ownership  as  well  m  oocopaney  of 
Ua  turn  to  one  of  his  ehUdren.  This  ehild  ti^ea  the 
estate  and  stock  upon  it  at  a  moderate  valuaiioB,  nsoally 
Mow  Ita  wkM  priee,    BftMof  fpaqtrally,  tho  Pnmw 


small  proprietors  are  a  frugal  race,  comfortably  oiF,  and  in 
some  districts  even  intelligent  and  well-infonned.  As  a 
class  they  show  no  svmptoms  of  disappearing  before  the 
encroachments  of  either  cottiers  on  the  one  hwd,  or  larger 
landownon  on  the  other ;  th^  are,  on  the  contrary,  more 
flourishing  and  well  to  do  than  at  any  former  period  of 
Pmanan  history.  Each  provinoe  has,  however,  its 
own  paenliar  oonditiona;  on  the  one  hand  we  hare 
Pomonnia,  when  large  properties  are  the  rale, 
and  the  oottsr  is  hardly  known(  at  the  ottier  end 
of  the  aeale  stands  the  Blune  pRmnee,  in  aone 
parts  of  whidi  the  paxeeUing  of  the  auifree  has  been  earned 
to  as  great  an  extent  as  in  Fnuaoe.  Notwithrtaa^, 
when  wo  take  the  whole  area  of  ihe  Bhine  pronace,  we 
find  that  only  ten  per  eent.  of  the  whole  is  in  hoMinp  of 
under  4  English  acres,  while  85  per  eent.  is  in  propeitieB 
of  f^m  20  to  800  aoea,  and  21  per  eent.  in  estates  of  400 
aeraa  and  npwarda.  In  Pooerania,  whHe  then  are 
hardly  any  cotters,  no  less  than  68  per  eent.  of  the  total 
ana  of  the  province  is  in  estates  of  400  acres  sad  up- 
wards, properties  of  Ihmi  80  to  400  acres  formhg  8S 
per  eent.  of  the  area.  In  the  pvovinoa  of  Prasna,  wbere 
eotter  owners  era  also  few,  tho  ana  is  mere  eqos%  di- 
vided than  in  any  other  pfovinee  (  88  per  eent.  of  its  ana 
is  in  estates  of  opwards  of  400  acres  English,  and  49  per 
cent,  in  properties  TttjiBg  froxa  20  to  ^  acres. 


ANNALS    OF    STEAM    CULTURE. 


Any  one  who  will  be  at  the  trouble  to  consult  an  old 
msp  of  England  will  perceive  that  a  great  change  has 
taken  place  in  the  eastern  boundary.  The  Wash  once 
apread  over  a  much  burger  territory:  but  the  inhabitants  of 
tne  region,  who  got  the  knack  from  the  Roman  conquerors, 
have  gradually  driven  back  the  water,  and  made  the  North 
Sea  the  nrincipal  agent  in  its  own  exclusion.  In  the  dis- 
trict called  Marshland,  in  Norfolk,  ertendlng  between  the 
Ooie  and  the  None ;  In  that  called  South  Holland,  in  Lin- 
colnshire, stretching  between  the  Neue  and  the  Welland; 
northward  of  Spalding,  and  also  north-east  of  Boston, 
there  is  a  considerable  tract  of  marine  clay  soil.  Within 
^e  Eoman  bank  by  which  the  district  was  first  defended 
from  the  ocesn  lies  very  flue  grazing  land;  beyond  it,  and 
similarly  defended  by  a  series  of  banks  raised  to  secure 
each  successive  enclosure,  the  minority  of  the  land  is 
arable.  The  extraordinary  feature  of  this  tract  is,  that 
tiie  surlhce  outside  the  Boman  bank  is  three  or  four  feet 
higher  than  that  on  the  inside,  and  tho  level  of  each  new 
enclosure  is  more  elevated  than  the  previous  one.  The 
land  rises  step  by  step  as  the  coast  is  approached,  so  that 
the  most  recently  reclaimed  land  is  often  twelve  or  even 
eighteen  feet  higner  than  the  lowest  fen  land  in  the  inte- 
rior, the  drainage  from  which  must  nevertheless  be  con- 
veyed through  tnese  more  elevated  marshes  to  the  sea. 

The  extent  of  this  kind  of  land  already  rescued  from  the 
sea  is  very  great,  and  is  constantly  augmenting.  The 
whole  Wash  may,  in  fact,  be  regarded  as  a  broad  expanse 
of  marsh  in  course  of  formation.  A  considerable  portion 
of  it  is  alreadv  so  much  raised  as  to  be  left  bare  at  low 
water.  The  "  Norfolk  Estuary  Scheme"  now  in  progress 
contemplates  the  enclosure  of  a  large  tract  of  these  sands, 
and  the  "  Victoria  Level."  if  ever  executed,  "  wUl  confine 
the  waters  to  a  channel  four  miles  wide,  running  down 
the  centre  of  the  Wash,  and  add  150,000  acres  to  our 
tarritoiT.  This  would  not  be  all,  for  if  these  works  are 
accompIlsluKl  thev  wOl  lower  the  water  in  all  the  fen 
rivers,  and  nffoxa  i^  Mtural  dninag«  to  tbQ  whole  ol  the 
great  lerel," 


Well,  on  these  marsh  lands  I  find  there  arc  «Tera! 
steam  cultivators  at  work  j  all,  I  Hdieve,  for  reawni  to  be 
afterwards  mentioned,  of  Smith's  or  the  Howards'  mm- 
fiicture.  I  have  only  now  to  do  with  two,  one  of  Smith  s 
and  one  of  Howards',  which  I  fomd  hard  at  woik,  and 
highly  appreciated  by  their  owners,  in  that  portion  of  the 
Norfolk  marsh  district  known  as  MarsUand,  lying  tour 
miles  to  the  west  of  King's  Lynn.  They  are  posses*^  by 
Mr.  James  Walker  and  his  son  Mr.  William  Walker,  both 
of  Terrington,  a  village  known  to  those  who  frequent  the 
Lynn  and  Spalding  road  by  its  splendid  church. 

Mr.  Walker,  once  an  elusive  railway  contractor,  m 
still  engaged  upon  several  engineering  works  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Lynn,  returned  to  his  native  vill^e  some 
years  since,  and  purchased  of  a  member  of  the  Bcntinrk 
wnilv  a  considerable  portion  of  the  1,600  acres  over 
which  he  sways  the  imdisputcd  sceptre  of  posaesaioia. 
The  original  purchase,  I  bebeve,  was  800  acres ;  bat  this 
was  augmented  by  an  enclosure  five  years  since  to  the 
present  dimensions,  or,  rather,  by  two  enclosures,  the  date 
of  the  ilrst  being  1858,  of  the  second  1859.  The  tot^ 
cost  of  enclosing  this  area,  of  throwing  around  it  a  high 
sea  bank,  &c.,  was  £20,000.  This  bank,  reported  to  h»« 
been  broken  by  the  high  tides  three  months  since,  h«s 
never  suffered  the  waves  to  disturb  its  integrity. 

Mr.  Walker,  sen.,  retains  1,000  acres  of  this  land  under 
his  own  hand,  and  employs  Smith's  apparatus  as  inanu- 
factured  at  Bedford  in  1866.  Part  of  his  land  is  old,  and 
part  new  marsh.  It  is  on  the  new  marsh  where  stejun 
IS  most  employed.  His  son  occupies  850  acres  of  the 
new  enclosure,  and  employs  Howards'^  apparatus  with  in- 
creasing satisfaction.    The  remainder  is  let. 

Of  the  350  acres  occupied  by  Mr.  William  Walker  the 
,  800  acres  of  arable  hud  have  been  under  steam  cultnre 
two  and  a-half  years.  A  one-horse-power  engine  arrived 
in  May,  1861,  with  the  drop  windlass  and  the  new  culti- 
vator. The  Utter  implement,  however,  is  not  much  used, 
for  several  scariflera  or  groater  size  have  been  subsUtutwl 
'  to  suit  various  operations,    Sets  of  harrows,  too,  have  been 
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Mnitnicted,  and  work  well ;  tnd  clod'Cnuhers  and  land- 
ndlen  are  drawn  oyer  the  land  backwuds  and  forwards 
vithonl  attendanta,  and  without  difllculty.    I  happened  to 
lee  a  tdd  which  had  been  ploughed  in  the  week,  bong 
treated  with  the  dod-enuher,  reduced  to  a  simple  cylinder 
Bad  sinng  between  two  triangnlar  frames,  so  as  to  form  the 
base  lines.     No  other  process  could  hare  so  speedily 
reduced  the  stubborn  baked  forrow-slices  to  a  seed-bed  for 
barley.    The  field  lay  in  small  lands,  and  the  roll  went 
boonding  from  furrow  to  ridge,  fh>m  ridge  to  ftirrow,  with 
B  ftirioitt  motion,  which  OTcrcame  all  tenacity  of  purpose  on 
the  part  of  the  soil,  and  reduced  to  dust  indurated  clods 
that  woold  nerer  haye  yielded  to  any  horse-drawn  crusher. 
Tba  goitleman  bethought  him,  some  time  since,  of  a  right 
SDgifid  triangle  in  place  of  Mr.  Smith's  turn  bow,  and  has 
CFcr  since  naed  it  with  great  efllect.    The  ropei  are  attached 
td  the  extremities  of  the  two  legs  of  the  triangle,  which 
TOfks  horiz<mtaIly  on  a  horizontal  semicircle.    The  slack 
rc^  ia  thus  carried  out  beyond  the  implement,  out  of 
hirm's  wayy  and  ready  at  once  to  turn  it  at  the  laud's  end. 
There  is  aUo  an  improyement  in  the  snatch-blocks :  pul- 
kys,  four  feet  in  diameter,  have  t^en  the  place  of  the 
mailer  ones  at  present  issued  by  the  manufacturers,  and 
these  are  fixed  to  boards  four  feet  by  five,  and  never  tip 
orer.    Each  snatch-block  has  two  anchors  and  chains,  and 
the  prpgreaaiye  movement  along  the  headland  is  effected  in 
the  most    easy    way,    if  deftly  worked,    and    without 
stealing  the  engine.    The  pulleys  work  on  brass  bushes. 
Aa  ioiproyement  has  also  been  made  in  the  anchors — ^not 
la  the  carve  of  their  claws,  but  in  their  form.    The  firant 
part  of  the  daw,  which  has  to  resist  the  strain  forwards, 
2s  Tioy  broad  and  blunt,  and  the  back  is  sharp,  which 
itabtatei  ita  up-heaval.    The  harrow  consists  of  a  series 
i^kongtT -looking  curved  tines,  fixed  in  a  triangular  frame 
apported  on  three  small  wheels  to  regulate  depth,  or  carry 
'a  from  field  to  field.    The  extreme  width  of  this  harrow 
is  seven  iieet  six  inches,  and,  when  required,  a  roU  is 
attadied  in  rear.    Sometimes  a  mil  ia  attached  behind  a 
cohivator,  and  a  harrow  behind  the  roll ;  or  a  harrow 
behind  the  cnltivator  with  the  roll  in  its  rear.    A  car- 
penter and  blacksmith  are  always  at  work  on  the  estate, 
aad  Mr.  Walker  and  his  son  being  of  a  mechanical  turn,  a 
great  man/  experiments  are  being  tried.    Some,  as  usual, 
ticrn  out  fisilnrea,  and  some  successes.    All,  however,  tend 
to  reduce  the  labour  of  men  and  horses  in  the  several 
opowtiona  of  fium  tillage,  and,  if  continued,  will,  doubt- 
leu^  bring  our  present  machinery  to  greater  perfection. 
The  rope,  which  seems  to  be  rather  more  than  half- worn, 
has  cnltiyated  2,000  acres  aince  the  sununer  of  1861 — 
400  acres  having  been  worked  between  February  and 
April — and  r^airs  have  been  but  slight.    The  land,  for 
ihie  most  part,    ia  stiffish,  three  or  four  horses  being 
required  to  tnm  a  furrow  six  by  nine.    Without  steam 
sixteen  horsea  would  be  needed;  twelve   are  now  kept 
— a  greater  number  than  will  soon  be  wanted. 

lliere  ia  no  possibility  of  entering  into  any  calculation 
to  aseotain  the  advantage  Mr.  Walker,  sen.,  has  obtained 
from  the  anployment  of  3fr.  Smith's  i^paratus  on  the 
large  tnet  of  land  under  his  own  immediate  management. 
la  the  first  place,  he  has  kept  no  account ;  and,  in  the 
neoad,  he  has  not  confined  himself  to  the  implements 
itned,  bat  has  deviated  in  all  lands  of  ways  from  the  rule 
aeeordiag  to  Woolston.  He  gave  an  order,  for  instance, 
to  a  Lynn  engine  builder  of  the  name  of  Savage,  for  a 
great  road  loeomotive  of  twdve-horse  power,  with  two 
^eeda»  whidt  is  constracted  to  be  driven  safely  with 
ISOlhs.  pfeMure.  This  engine  is  the  slave  of  the  farm, 
and  does  evwything  within  thepiovinoe  of  such  a  monster, 
fran  the  eruhing  of  oom  and  catting  of  chaff  to  the 
hading  of  implements  through  the  land,  the  drawing  of 
thriving  maHiaes  from  ihnn  to  fittin»and  the  pulling  of  the 
thnihed  produce  to  the  nearest  market.    lie  works  are 


sheltered  by  a  corrugated  iron  roof  and  side  curtains.    The 
quickest  Bp«ed  is  six  miles  an  hour. 

The  power  employed  to  keep  the  1,000  acres  in  good 
condition  is  30  horses,  in  addition  to  steam.  In  order  to 
give  readers  some  idea  of  what  can  be  done  with  steam 
in  the  fidd,  I  give  a  few  particulars  of  work  since  last 
harvest,  commencing  with  August : 

80  aeres  of  pea-land  deeply  stirred  twice  and  har- 
rowed with  harrow  behind  the  scarifier ;  then  ploughed 
with  horses,  and  harrowed  by  steam,  ready  for  the  dnll. 

18  acres  of  oat  stubble  twice  cultivated  by  steam,  twice 
ploughed  with  horses,  once  harrowed  by  steam,  and  pre- 
pared  for  drill. 

14  acres  of  bean  stubble,  twice  cultivated  by  steam, 
twice  harrowed  by  steam. 

16  acres  of  wheat  stubble  cultivated  by  steam  three 
times,  each  time  with  the  harrow  behind,  ond  harrowed 
before  and  after  the  drill. 

14  acres  of  wheat  stubble  (clover  missed),  three  times 
cultivated  and  harrowed  by  steam,  harrowed  before  and 
after  drill,  and  sown  with  oats. 

14  acres  of  sheep-fed  turnip  land,  ploughed  with  horses, 
clod-crushed  once,  and  harrowed  six  times  by  steam,  finally 
drilled  and  harrowed. 

0  acres  of  wheat  stubble,  very  fbul,  ploughed  twice, 
cultivated  and  harrowed  twice  by  steam,  and  drilled  with 
barley. 

24  acres  for  roots,  ploughed  twice  with  horses,  cultivated 
and  harrowed  twice  bv  steam. 

26  acres,  missed  wneat,  harrowed  six  times,  and  drilled 
with  barley. 

The  mode  in  which  the  land  is  prepared  for  roots  is  as 
foUows :  It  is  ploughed  in  the  autumn,  and  in  early  spring 
ploughed  back.  In  February  it  is  deeply  cultivated  by 
steam,  the  rubbish  is  pulled  up  and  kept  on  the  sur&ce 
till  killed  by  the  sun  and  winds  of  March.  The  seed  may 
then  be  sown  without  more  labour. 

Hitherto  the  apparatus  has  been  confined  pretty  mndi 
to  260  acres  of  the  heaviest  soil  near  the  homestead ;  but 
when  the  latest  enclosed  land  shall  be  a  little  more  pre- 
pared for  it,  it  will  have  a  wider  scope.  An  area  just 
reclaimed  from  the  sea  presents  by  no  means  a  levd 
appearance  to  the  eye.  As  the  sea  left  it  all  cut  up  by 
main  and  intersecting  creeks,  so  is  it  found  by  the  hus- 
bandman, who  is  not  dways  a  very  patient  husbandman 
in  his  perplexity  to  know  how  to  crop  this  uneven  surface 
to  the  oest  advantage.  Of  course  the  first  thing  required 
is  drainage.  Ditches  are  cut  5  feet  wide  at  top  and  8  feet 
deep,  dividing  the  tract  into  fields  of  16  or  20  acres. 
These  fields  are  then  laid  as  dry  as  they  can  be  by  means 
of  flag  or  sod  drains,  which  are  subsequently  crossed  by 

Sipe  drains,  1  chain  apart  and  3  feet  deep,  the  boundary 
itches  being  widened  to  7  feet  and  correspondingly 
deepened.  Drains  are  dso  cut  dong  the  largest  creeks 
when  they  are  filled.  Then  begins  the  work  of  leveUing. 
Little  one-horse  ploughs  are  frequently  used,  to  plough 
round  the  creeks.  This  is  done  year  after  year,  the  culti- 
vator and  harrows  being  freely  used,  until  at  last  the  mere 
traces  of  former  channels  done  remdn,  and  the  loamy 
clay  which  floats  as  it  were  upon  the  bed  of  "boiling  silt" 
bears  a  beautiftd  and  uniform  crop.  The  water  is  con- 
ducted to  large  basins  properly  excavated,  and  niedy  cal- 
culated to  hold  such  a  quantity  of  fresh  water  as  will 
bdance  the  upward  pressure  of  the  sdt-water,  and  keep 
it  from  rising. 

The  process  of  levelling  is  very  much  aided  by  the 
staam-cdtivator  and  harrow.  The  sharp  and  deep  move- 
ment of  those  implements,  without  the  tread  of  the  horses, 
is  just  what  is  wanted ,  and  I  had  an  opportunity  of  con- 
trasting two  portiooa  of  a  new  enclosure,  one  of  which, 
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worked  by  hones,  prodaced  only  a  miserable  and  patchy 
crop,  in  comparison  with  that  worked  by  steam,  whereon 
the  crop  was  even  and  promising.  The  round-about 
system  here  is  the  only  one  that  could  be  adopted.  It  is 
dangerous  to  adventure  a  heavy  engine  upon  this  quaking 
soil,  as  I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing ;  for  suddenly  when 
making  a  turn  to  show  its  powers,  one  wheel  of  the  heavy 
locomotive  dropped  into  a  drain :  in  less  than  five  minut^ 
the  boiler  was  resting  on  the  ground,  and  all  hands  were 
engaged  with  jacks  and  levers  for  six  hours  before  it  could 
be  extricated.     Besides,  the  fields  are  not  large,  and  at 


first  the  course  of  the  implement  is  not  straight,  bat 
must  follow  the  sinuous  tracks  of  the  water-courses. 

As  respects  the  rope,  1,600  yards  have  been  added  since 
1858.  The  working  expenses  per  day  are  as  follows: 
Labour,  five  men  and  one  boy  with  water-cart,  ISs.; 
coals,  10  cwt.,  8s. ;  oil.  Is.  Turning  is  eflCeeted  in  12 
seconds ;  a  rope  breakage  costs  20  minutes.  Mr.  'Walker 
does  not  consider  that  tiie  length  of  rope  out  makes  much 
diflferenoe  in  the  expenditure  of  power.  He  is  perfectlj 
satisfied  with  the  apparatus,  and  would  not  now  attempt 
I  to  farm  without  stew.  F.  R.  S. 


ESSEX    AGRICULTURAL    ASSOCIATION. 


MBBTINO     AT    "WrrHAM. 


The  establishment  of  an  Essex  Agricultural  Society 
some  half-a-dozen  years  since  was  regarded  by  many 
as  rather  a  forlorn  hope.  Such  a  thii^  mig^t  do  just 
for  a  mere  spurt,  and  as  following  in  the  immediate 
wake  of  the  Royal  Meeting  at  Chelmsford;  but  in  a  non- 
breeding  district  like  Essex,  a  stock  show  could  not  con- 
tinue to  prosper.  It  is  satisfactory  to  say,  that  any  such 
fears  have  been  by  no  means  realised,  as  the  institution  not 
only  holds  its  ground,  but  is  graduaUy  extending  its  influ- 
ence, so  that  the  enlay  at  Witham  was  the  b^t  the  ma- 
nagement has  ever  yet  known.  There  were  more  horses, 
more  cattle,  and  more  sheep  exhibited  than  on  any  pre- 
vious occasion ;  while  the  pigs  stood  well,  in  numerical 
comparison  with  former  years ;  and  the  array  of  implements 
was  quite  up  to  the  average  of  other  anniversaries.  It 
must  be  remembered,  moreover,  that  the  Essex  Associa- 
tion, imlike  its  neighbours  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  has  to 
depend  mainly  upon  its  own  resources ;  not  however  that 
these  were  employed  to  the  utmost.  Mr.  Fisher  Hobbs 
sent  nothing  but  a  cob  mare,  whereas  a  few  of  his 
famous  black  pigs,  or  Southdown  sheep,  and  Alder- 
ney  heifers  might  have  done  much  to  complete 
the  character  of  these  several  sections;  as  Mr.  Crisp 
might  have  materially  strengthened  the  entries  of  short- 
horn cattle  and  Suffolk  horses.  The  quality,  in  fact, 
of  some  of  the  classes  was  not  of  the  highest,  and 
well  as  Witham  will  rank  for  numbers,  there  is  no 
question  but  that  certain  of  the  breeds  peculiar  to  the 
eastern  counties  have  been,  ere  now,  better  represented. 
The  Suffolk  horses  for  instance,  with  which  the  catalogue 
opens,  brought  together  a  very  moderate  class  of  all-aged 
stallions,  two  or  three  of  the  best  of  which  were  dU- 
qualified  from  unsoundness,  the  prevailing  complaint  being 
disease  in  the  feet.  It  should  be  understood,  however, 
that  although  the  chesnuts  greatly  predominated,  the  agri- 
cultural horses  were  not  required  to  be  pure  Punches ; 
and  Mr.  Croxon's  first  prize  horse,  although  himself  of 
the  orthodox  colour,  is,  we  believe,  bred  from  a  bay  or  a 
brown  on  the  sire's  side.  He  is  an  animal  of  great  weight 
and  substance,  whereas  the  second  is  rather  a  li^t- 
bodied  one ;  and  far  away  the  first  of  the  "  passable"  cart- 
stallions  was  the  All-England  winner,  FeUted  Hero,  a 
horse  of  a  good  dark  wholesome  colour,  with  a  neat  kindly 
head,  a  fine  neck  and  forehand,  and  fair  length  and  depth, 
to  support  the  veterinary  ordeal  to  which  he  was  sub- 
jected. This  is  palpably  the  testing  point  with  the 
Snffolks,  and  beyond  what  was  done  on  the  ground 
in  the  way  of  rqection,  Mr.  Spooner,  one  of  the 
judges,  while  testifying  at  the  dinner  to  the  exceUences 
of  some  of  the  stock,  went  on  to  hope  that  the  owners  of 
others  would  never  think  of  breeding  from  the  horses 
they  had  deemed  to  be  good  enough  to  exhibit.    The  best 


two-year-old  was  a  well-grown  colt,  by  Mr.  Wilson's  own 
horse  Goliah,  and  the  second  a  smart  compact  son  of 
Cretingham  Hero,  from  whom  Sir  Thomas  Lennsrd  is 
breeding  extensively.  The  mares  and  fillies  were  generally 
better  than  the  horses,  and  five  out  of  the  eight  cart-mues 
entered  received  either  premiums  or  commendations.  >Ir. 
Clayden's  first  is  a  clever  level  mare,  while  Mr.  Seweil'i 
second  is  but  a  phdn  one  to  look  on,  and  Cantobnry  Nim 
still  as  handsome  as  ever,  if  denied  hero  her  usoal  plsce  on 
the  prize  list.  Sir  Thomas  again  could  reach  no  higher 
than  second-best  with  the  fresh  comely  Blossom,  Mr. 
Badham  replacing  Matchett  with  Brag  as  the  best  mare 
with  a  foal  in  the  county.  For  the  best  of  all,  however, 
mares  or  horses,  as  demonstrated  by  the  strength 
of  the  Witham  Show,  we  should  go  to  the  three 
and  two-year-old  fillies,  the  first  in  either  daas 
being  clearly  the  pick  and  pride  of  the  horses 
for  agricultural  purposes.  They  were  both  bred  by  Mr. 
Ward,  of  Mersea  ;  but  Ruby  is  now  the  proper^  of  31r. 
Walker,  of  Wennington,  who  won  with  her  at  Yarmonth 
last  week,  where  we  spoke  to  her  as  still  improving  on 
her  last  year's  form.  The  Belhus  filly  Romford  Lass  was 
originally  placed  as  next  best  here,  but  being  subsequently 
put  out  from  contracted  feet,  Mr.  Speakman  suoce^ed  to 
the  second  honours.  The  Mersea  two-year-old  was  also 
first  as  a  yearling  at  Halstead  last  year,  when  we  duly 
recorded  her  merit  and  promise,  which  she  has  amply 
folfilled.  With  great  bone  and  substance,  she  has  a  good 
head,  fine  symmetry,  and  altogether  the  air  and  mabngs 
of  a  grand  mare.  Mr.  Badham's  second,  a  daughter  of 
Old  Matchett,  and  by  Chester  Emperor,  shows  a  deal  of 
quality,  as  she  is  bound  to  do,  and  at  the  same  time  no 
lack  of  weight  or  power.  Mr.  Giles'  yearling,  of  immense 
size  and  weight  for  his  age,  is  also  well  connected,  as 
own  brother  to  the  Battersea  prize  colt,  though  not 
so  truly  formed  a  horse,  and  his  capital  quarters  only 
tell  the  more  against  his  rather  fiiulty  forehand.  Mr. 
Gayden,  who  was  second  here,  won  outright  with  his 
clever  filly  by  Canterbury  Pilgrim,  opposed  as  he  was  by 
such  good  company  as  that  of  Mr.  Ward,  Mr.  Badham,  and 
Sir  Thomas  Lennard  could  supply.  If  the  cart  stallions 
were  inferior,  it  is  an  encouraging  sign  to  see  that  the 
mares  and  fillies  were  pretty  generally  so  good,  the  case 
being  but  too  commonly  the  ouier  way ;  while  it  is  due  to 
something  better  than  any  sire  in  the  show  that  this  im- 
provement is  attributable.  There  is  a  style  about  the 
Young  Emperors,  Heroes,  and  Pilgrims,  that  must  cross 
well  with  anything  really  worthy  of  them,  and  we  cannot 
understand  that  good  looks  should  tell  against  even  the 
value  of  a  draught  horse ;  though  some  people  will  hsve 
it  that  the  improved  chesnuts  are  already  "  too  pretty. 
We  go  the  rather  with  the  renowned  Mr.  Jorroeks  for 
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to  plnae  the  eye,  "whether  it's  maids  of  ho- 
■Dar  or  nuids  of  all  work." 

Profeawr  Simonds  waa  veiy  busy  again  amongst  the 
ridlDg  and  coach  horses,  where  he  threw  over  ^e  two 
ttest-looldng  of  the  hmittns  mares,   and   thns   left  the 
Jnlges  noting  to  go  on  with.    The  hack  stallions  were 
of  mnch  of  a  mnchness  with  some  of  the  Snfblk  sires, 
but  ^  Toong  Prickwillow  has  the  recommendation  of  rare 
action,    and   is    consequently    a    very  different  nag  to 
stand    alongside,  with   his    plain    head    and   neck,   to 
what  he  warms  np  to  when  set  agoing.    The  strength  of 
tins  section,  howerer,  centred  on  the  best  thorough-bied 
ftaOion,  the  grand,  handsome,  stylish  Sir  John  Barleycorn, 
still  showing  the  irreparable  signs  of  all   his  glorious 
docngs  over  a  comity,  but  in  other  respects  a  very  difiierent 
horse  to  the  neglected,  seedy-looking  animal  they  sent  np 
to  Battcrsea  last  summer;  where,  if  in  anyuiing  like 
fiona,  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  so  felse-firamed 
a  horse  as  Ellington  to  have  beaten  him.     Sir  John 
bad  only   one  to  meet  now ;  but  old  Dr.  Sangrado,  in 
bis  three-and-twentieth  summer,  is  still  a  wonderfiil  one 
for  his   age,  and,    in   his    day,    not  without  his  own 
trinmi^  ^    ^^  ^°S*      ^^  ^o  ^^st  hunting  geld- 
iogs    were  of   a    very  different  sort — Mr.    Papillon's, 
a  smart,  ontstriding  fashionable  nag,  and  Mr.  Barker's, 
a  good  old  weight-carrying  castle,  that  promised  to  go 
for  ever  at  "  a  certain  pace."    One  of  the  best  of  the 
boatiag  hones,  the  property  of  Mr.  Du  Cane,  was,  pro- 
foldo^    enough,    placed   in    the    extra   stock,    where 
be  was  paired  by  a  clever  Welsh  ponjr  of  Mr.  Oxley 
Wiko's,  that  would  as  certainly  have  eo^ojed  some  more 
satbbctaiy     distinction    in     direct   competition.     Not 
tbat  tk  pony  class  was  by  any  means  short  of  an  entry, 
nBaiBg  up  as   this  did  to  nearly  thirty,  and  including 
aloiflst  every  possible  illustration  of  the  sort,  from  the 
diminative  Shetland  or  elegant  Arab,  to  the  fourteen  hands' 
cob,  or  common  carrier's  dave.    With  no  restriction  as  to 
height,  a  very  smart  serviceable  black  cob  was  declared  the 
winner;  Mr.  Eisher  Hobbs'  grey  succeeding  to  second, 
after  a  division  between  the  judges  as  to  her  really  useful 
qualities,  when  opposed  to  a  varmint  little  chesnut  of  Mr. 
Barker's,  with  beautiful  shoulders  and  indisputable  action. 
The  definition  of  "  a  hack  "  has  alvrays  been  something  of 
a  difficulty,  and  the  conditions  of  the  society  offering  no 
solution  to  the  enigma,  the  premium  went  to  a  smart 
steeple-chase  horse ;  the  best  of  the  hack  mares  being 
anoither  of  Mr  Barker's,  more  in  character  with  her  class. 
Hr.   Disney's   one-eyed   brood  mare   was  a  long  way 
soperior  to  h.er  company ;  Mr.  Biddell's  leggy  dnesnut 
''^y'PJ'^   the  negative   merit    of  being  the    next  best 
of  a  rough  lot.     The  latter  at  five  or  six  years  old 
hxving    never    had  a  bridle   on,    shows    no  signs  of 
work    or    blemiah,    not  much  of   a    merit  under  the 
greimwrtamees.      By    way  of  amending    her    want    of 
depth    and     substance,    her    owner    has   crossed    this 
nearly  thorough-bred  chesnut  mare  with  one  of  his  chesnut 
Snfidlk  stallions,  an  experiment  that  is  at  least  notable  foj^ 
the  boldness  of  the  idea,  whatever  may  come  of  it.    Some 
of  thesexidingandcoachingpremiumsare  very  opody  worded, 
and  it  might  be  as  well  thiSt  theobject  was  a  littiemoreclearly 
defined,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  matter  of  height  for  hacks 
and  ponies,  and  in  purpose  for  mares  and  foals.    In  the  ab- 
sence of  any  such  conditions  exhibitors  naturally  interpret 
eveything  after  their  own  hearts'  desires.    The  Society, 
again,  would  not  be  doing  amiss  in  limiting  the  Veterinary 
Inspector's  services  to  that  he  is  engaged  to  do,  instead  of 
his  assoming  to  the  command  of  everything  and  every- 
body whenever  it  pleases  him  to  interfere.     One  would 
have  thought  that  a  tolerably  strong  lesson  had  jnst  been 
read  in  this  way.    No  officer  is  more  useful  in  his  place, 
•s  we  have  always  contended,  and  no  one  more  objec- 
^uDsfale  when  he  ventures  out  of  it. 


The  Cattle  Show,  as  perhaps  it  ought  to  be,  was  clearly  the 
most  completely  fiimished  division  of  the  Society's  pro- 
gramme; and  the  Shorthorns  especially  excellent.  Mr. 
M'Intosh's  ihree  heifers,  the  long,  level,  and  fashionable 
Lady  Bates,  with  the  companion  heifer  calves,  both  by  the 
American  bull,  were  a  trio  that  for  symmetry,  style,  and 
quality,  will  hold  their  own  on  any  ground,  and  Mr. 
Piggott  was  quite  satisfied  with  a  commendation  in  such 
company.  Then  Mr.  Clayden's  Marquis  of  Comwallis, 
with  his  good  head  and  fine  fore-quarter,  was  not  only  the 
best  of  the  county  dass,  but  the  judges  dwelt  for  some 
time  over  his  merits  as  compared  with  those  of  Duplicate 
for  the  champion  prize.  The  latter,  with  a  well  covered 
top,  great  length,  and  capitally  let  down  from  his  quarter 
to  his  hocks,  still  stands  badly  before,  as  not  quite  right 
in  his  shoulders ;  but  his  hair  and  touch  were  superior  to 
the  Marquis*,  who  handled  a  little  hard,  and  Messrs. 
Ladds  and  Robinson,  thoiigh  they  called  in  Mr.  Thumall 
for  confirmation,  were  unanimous  in  their  opinion  as  to  a 
preference  for  quality,  before  their  referee  had  given  his 
decree.  Mr.  Chyden  was  first  again  with  his  young 
boll,  also  out  of  Miriam,  and  a  deep,  wealthy  substantial 
specimen  of  her  produce ;  whereas  Mr.  Stni^^n's 
second  was  but  a  juain,  upstanding  animal,  by  compari- 
son, in  a  class,  however,  that  received  the  compliment  of  a 
general  commendation.  Mi\  Christy  had  a  walk  over 
with  his  two  yearlings,  who  followed  each  other  for  first 
and  second,  while  his  good  useful  cow  Primula  has  now 
won  four  years  in  succession  at  the  Essex  Show,  com- 
mencing as  a  calf  at  Safion  Walden.  Mr.  Portway  had 
a  good  really  level  Aldemey,  and  Mr.  Upson's  shoiihoru 
cow,  with  her  great  bag,  looked  all  her  recommendation 
for  dairy  purposes.  Mr.  Manfred  Biddell  won  with  two 
or  three  useful  polled  Suffblks,  but  the  other  breeds  were 
not  in  much  force,  and  the  best  fat  cow — a  very  capital 
one,  too — ^had  tlids  ominous  entry  attached  to  Mr. 
Chiyden's  name  as  her  exhibitor  :  "  "  Johanna,  by  Fitz- 
ckrence  (14522),  dam  Joan  of  Arc,  by  Vanguard 
(10994),  has  never  had  a  calf ;  bred  by  Lady  Emily  Pigot, 
age  3  years  6  months."  The  prize  ox  was  a  wonder  for 
its  age  at  one  year  and  eleven  months,  and  the 
competition  in  these  two  extra  classes  altogether 
respectable,  but  confined  entirely  to  the  Shorthorn 
l,reed — a  sort  that  has  taken  very  firm  root  in 
Essex,  with  such  men  as  Messrs.  Mcintosh, 
Bramston,  Clayden,  Sworder,  Christy,  Upson,  Barnard, 
Piggott,  Chaplin,  Crisp,  Sturgeon,  Colvin,  Lord  Bray- 
brooke,  and  Sir  Thomas  Lennard  to  develop  its  capa- 
bilities. 

The  Norfolk  sheep,  of  which  Mr.  Portway  waa  the 
chief  exhibitor,  had  scarcely  character  enough  for  South- 
down Judges  like  Mr.  Turner  and  Mr.  Woods,  who  were 
mors  at  home  over  Mr.  Clayden's  and  Sir  Thomas  Len- 
nard's  samples  of  the  Babraham  flock.  Mr.  Clayden's 
old  sheep  has  the  great  merit  of  a  good  back,  and  Sir 
Thomas'  All-Englaud  ram  is  the  good  roomy  sheep  he  gave 
a  long  price  for  at  the  last  of  Mr.  Webb's  sales.  The 
Bdhus  shearlings,  bred  at  home,  were  rather  small  and 
delicate  by  comparison,  but  they  are  kept  very  pure  to 
their  type,  and  will  thus  have  a  fair  chance  of  training  on. 
In  a  moderate  class  of  longwools,  Mr.  Giblin's  Cotswolds 
were  protested  against  as  unfairly  shorn,  after  the 
award  in  their  favour  was  given  in,  and  they  were 
disqualified  in  favour  of  Mr.  Sexton's  next.  One  of  the 
best  pens  of  sheep  were  the  first-prize  long-woolled  ewes, 
all  of  very  nice  quality ;  and  Mr.  Archer's  Oxford  Down 
hunbs  were  large  and  good,  but  they  had  pulled  down  the 
ewes  terribly.  The  sheep  show  was,  on  the  whole,  not  up 
to  an  average,  and  the  pigs  were  also  but  a  moderate  lot, 
with  the  want  of  such  exhibitors  as  Mr.  Fisher  Hobbs 
and  Mr.  Crisp  very  materially  felt.  In  their  absence.  Sir 
Thomas  Lennard  and  Mr.  Sexton  had  it  pretty  much  thei; 
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oirn  way;  Mr.  Bnusfton  fmng  tlie  &vourito  blacks  of  these 
parts  with  some  good  siseable  Berkshires,  one  of  which 
reaohed  to  a  place. 

Mr.  Caldwell  returned  from  his  voyage  of  discovery 
without  laying  out  much  of  his  money :  there  was  no  new 
implement  to  encourage  or  improvement  to  register,  so 
that  our  notice  of  the  machinery  will  be  best  taken 
by  the  Hst  of  exhibitors,  or  of  such  as  are  pretty  well 
id^own  by  their  wares  in  the  agrioultural  world.  The 
nuQority  were  local  men,  but  from  fiirther  a-field  were  the 
representatives  of  W.  CrosskiU's  house ;  Walter  Wood,  of 
Thames*street,  London;  Ashby  and  Co.,  of  Stamford; 
Bradford,  of  Manchester ;  Garrett,  of  Leiston ;  Headley,  of 
Cambridge ;  the  Turners,  of  Ipswich ;  Woods  and  Cook- 
sedge,  of  Stowmarket ;  Bnrrell,  of  Thetford ;  and  Boby,  of 
Bury  St,  Edmunds;  with  Coleman,  Bentall,  Andrewes, 
Pertwee,  Goss  and  Feene,  Smyth  and  Sons,  Gripper, 
Catohpool  and  Thompson,  Diu-by,  Warren,  Wcdlake 
and  Dendy,  and  some  others  from  within  the  limits  of  the 
county.  The  feature,  however,  of  the  implement  depart- 
ment was  the  illustration  ai  the  different  systems  of  steam 
culture  as  in  action  in  a  wheat  stubble  on  the  farm  of  Mr. 
Crump,  who  had  left  it  undisturbed  since  harvest,  and 
where  there  waa  oonaequently  a  fine  crop  of  weeds  and 
annuals.  Mr.  Forster,  of  Blunt*s  Hall,  sent  in  the  latest 
edition  of  Howard's  apparatus,  Mr.  Christy  a  set  of  Fow- 
ler's tackle,  and  the  Messrs.  Coleman  their  own  self- 
moving  engine  and  cultivator.  Both  Fowler's  and 
Howard'a  systema  were  well  tried  and  proved  in  their 
peribrmanoe  of  some  eflbctive  rough  every-day  work,  as 
entrusted  to  the  common  farm  labourers;  Howard's 
ploughing  being  very  pretty,  and  Coleman's  grubber 
still  quite  as  effective  under  the  new  power,  as  a 
cultivator.  But  we  must  decline  entrenching  upon  Mr. 
CaldweU'a  province  as  judge,  although  we  believe  he  made 
no  report  upon  the  snlnect. 

A  really  pleasant  day,  as  it  fortunately  turned  out, 
wound  np  with  the  customary  dinner,  on  which  we  should 
also  prefer  not  r^orting  at  any  great  length.  As  had  been 
anticipated,  there  was  a  considerable  disturbance  over  the 
recent  conduct  of  the  Bishop  of  Rochester  with  re* 
gard  to  his  dkorgy  mingling  with  the  fsrmera  of 
the  county.  Not  that  the  fiurmers  present  were  by 
any  means  the  first  to  provoke  any  angry  discussion,  which 
comnsenced  the  rather  at  the  high  table,  where  the  chaijN 
man,  Mr.  Wingfleld  Baker,  attempted  to  reprimand  Sir 
Claude  de  Crespigny  for  expressing  the  pleasure  he  and 
his  brother-vohmtecrs  had  in  "  associating  with  farmers 
and  markets."  The  meeting,  however,  very  soon  had 
their  chairman  to  order,  and  then  the  Reverend  J.  Bram- 
ston  rose  to  return  thanks  for  his  health,  as  it  had  been 
given,  as  the  Vicar  of  the  Parish.  Instead  of  ocmfining 
himself  to  this,  as  any  discreet  man  would  have  done, 
'*  having  a  high  notion  of  his  own  profession,  and  a  great 
respect  for  f  esprit  de  earpa**  the  Reverend  gentleman,  in< 
in^iced  by  the  worst  possible  taste,  enterra  into  a  long, 
dumsy,  meant-to-be-clever  de^ce  of  the  Bishop,  that,  to 
their  credit  be  it  said,  the  &rmers  of  Essex  sat  skill  and 
heard  out.  We  do  not  think  that  any  other  class  of 
society  would  have  ^<  stood"  it  for  half  the  time ;  but  the 
meeting  still  never  fitirly  recovered  from  the  effect,  and 
the  chMiman  was  hardly  the  man  to  put  things  straight 
again.  He  seemed  to  think  more  of  airing  his  own 
ponderous  verboaitv  than  anything  ebe,  and  instead  of 
working  smartly  through  his  toast  Hst,  and  getting  up 
fresh  speakers,  he  hung  so  long  over  his  own  mi^niloqnent 
sentences,  that  when  the  practical  business  did  c<Hne  on,  it 
was  all  too  late,  and  the  lord  of  Misrule  reigned  supreme. 
But  we  must  emphatically  repeat,  thefiumers  were  not  to 
blame  for  this.  They  were  duUenged  into  an  expression 
ef  opinion,  and  then  not  suffered  to  give  it.  Only  &ncy 
»raan  at  an  acprioidtural  gathering,  of  all  ether  ^aees^ 


elaborately  upholding  oertain  intolerant  ezpreasioas  as  to 
fanners  and  markets,  and  the  farmers  themselves  notbemg 
permitted  to  answer  him  1 


PRIZE      LIST. 

R0RBE8  fOR  AGRICULTURAL  PURFOOSa. 

Judges.— Stephen  Cox,  Blackfrisrs-road,  London. 
Tbos.  King,  Preston  Hall.  Bollblk. 
W.  0.  Spoener.EshBg  House,  Sottthsapion. 

StslttoDS  having  served  mares  in  the  coonty.— £16,  A.  B. 
Crozon,  Barnham;  £10,  J.  Oxiey  Parker,  WoodhasD,  Moi- 
tiaier  Plsce  (Corchithe);  £6,  0.  Carter,  Dsnbuiy,  Safiblk 
(Dnke). 

Bntire  Two-ycsn-old  Colts.— £10,  W.  Wilson,  Moer  Usee, 
Stanfordle-Hope  (Warrior);  £«,  Sir  T.  Bsmtt-Lnssrd, 
Bart,  Belhus.  Highly  eoouaended,  H.  Qnihsaploa*  littk 
Tothsm, 

Cart  Marcs,  not  under  four-ycars-old.— £6.  i.  Clsydis, 
LUtlebnry  (Queen  of  Diamonds) ;  £4.  ]}.  SeweU,  BsmaiQot 
Hal),  Colchester.  Highly  commended,  Messrs.  Woodviri 
sod  Waller,  Staawsy  (Diamond),  Commended,  D.  Gicca, 
Bcreehoreh,  and  8ir  T.  Bsrrstt-Lennanl  (Canterbiay  Nsb). 

Mares,  with  Foals  at  Poot— £10,  G.  D.  Badhsm,  BslMr 
(Brag) ;  £«,  8ii  T.  Bamtt-Lennaid  (BIossobb).  Hifhly  cs» 
niinaed*  i.  Upson,  Riveahall. 

Tbrte-yeara-old  Fillies.— £5,  W,  H,  Walk«»  WMataitm 
(Ruby) ;  £3,  T.  BpesksMa.  Fairstead. 

Qeldings.— £5,  W.  Hart,  Blackmore.  Highly  eaumsaded, 
G.  De  Home  Vaiaej,  SUr  Stile.  Halstaad. 

Two-ycars-old  FiUie>.— £5,  J.  Ward,  East  Manes  (JeveOX 
£1,  G.  D.  Bidham.  Highly  commended,  J.  Hutley,  Rires- 
ha)l.    OeasmendM^  J.  Way,  Teldham. 

Yearling  CoKs.— £5,  H.  Giles^  Jan.,  Gfinl  Clsctw ;  £1;  ^ 
Gh^rdMu    Cemmanded,  W.  Thempeon.  Thorpe. 

Ysariuff  FiUie«^£S.  J.  Glaydea;  £a^J.Wai4  H%k^ 
eommended,  Q,  D.  Bsdham* 

Fairs  o(  Plough  Horwa.— £5.  S.  Baldwin,  Hslitead.  C»- 
mended»  B.  Page.  ToUsshnnt  D'Aicj.  and  T.  T^lor,  Rsil's 
Colne. 

Beit  Cart  BtalKon,  open  to  AllSQgland.^i£t5,  J. Brows, 
Fshtod  (Hero).    Commended,  G.  Carter,  Dtnbury  (Duke). 

RIDING  AND  COACHING  HORBBB. 

JuDOSS.— Heery  Corbet,  Central  Farmer's  CIub»  Londoa. 
Heniy  Thornall,  Royston. 
Rnnnns.— W.  C.  Bpooner. 

Thorongh-bred  StalUens.— £IS,  Sir  T.  Banett-Leaasid 
(Sir  John  Barleycorn).  Commended,  H.  Wsstmi^  Melford 
Place  (Dr.  Sangrsdo). 

Hackney  Btsmons.— £10.  H.  Hamblin,  Celehcsfeer  (ToiM 
Priehwittow).  Cemmended,  G.  Wklghl,  West  Bnghslt 
(Hesatio). 

HuntiiRg  Mafss.'«<-No  awaid. 

Hunting  GeldiuM^— £5,  P.  O.  PapiUon,  M.P.»  Uidcn  (&• 
ConquefoiX  Commsnded,  F,  Bsdwr,  Ti^taafcawe  (Passa 
George),  and  J,  Wr^rg,  Takekur.  ^  «  ,*. 

Hsckney  Marei.-£5,  F.  Barker  (Kate)  i  £3,  a  C.  Bsttt^ 
Leigh*s  Lo^.    Commended,  R.  Taytor,  Colehester. 

Hsckney  Geldings.— £9,  P.  Barker  (Bankrapt)*  Hjg^T 
oomnModed,  P.  Pertvay.  Cerameaded,  J.  Obepsr,  Gnm 
TMham  (TmkX 

Bleed  Mse«sandFnak^*-£7,  B.  INmbss^,  Ae  fiy^hi- 
fl^stoae  ( Jsisbal) \  £8> M.  BidArit. PiMr<ai4  BM«^ 
mended,  for  feal  by  Maiaatene^  J.  SrabsariuBprtirfsa 

PQnics.-£^  T.  W.  UmhsKt,  Rainham ;  £2.W.rn*si 
Hobbs.  Bosted  Lodge.  Hifbly  comasMdad,^X.Iusti«Msc< 
garetting,  and  F.  Barker.  -^  «.  t 

Thorough-bred  Btalhon,  open  to  aU  BUgland.— £zSt  ^i^* 
Barrett-Lennard  (Bir  John  Barltyonn).  Commmde^  "• 
Westrop  (Dr.  Sangmdet). 

CATTLE* 

Jvsoin.— W.  Ladds,  Elfinglon,  Bunfeib 
JoMph  ReWttWuOlnnpBnakft 
RinRBi.— Hsnay  ThnraaHi 

Bhorthom  BnUs.*£l«>  I.  CMto^  Uttkibnqr  (AiV*^ 
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E,  Andlij  Bn4  {hud  CM). 

BwMb  «r  aqr  olte  pm  land.  .£ia>  Maoiwi  flidJtll, 
Ftaffatd  (teWk), 

y^o-j  w  III!  BhHlliMa  B«ib.-£10.  J.  Otafdn  (Mvqik 
ofCViavidlbteA);  £5»C.8Ca8MB»  ImIIi  OchMteiHall 
(iBdKMiOzfoid).    1toclM»lu^cMiB«n4«d. 

T«»9«n-QU  Boib  of  aay  oth»  lim<.    tie  oitry* 

Y— ring  Shorthwrn  Bolh.— ^,  J.  Chmty,  jaa.  (TyMriim) ; 
£4^  J.  Ckrii^  (0«M«tt). 

B«0  of  Mf  olhtr  hwol    Ji,  J.  W. 


OoTO^— #10t,X  CkriHj  (VkinMli);  £ft,T.W. 
I^.  (PriBono  Mbj  «I  Cimfandgi).  Gooi* 
Beaded,  J.  Clifdos  (Lamj). 
Cowi  of  aaj  other  breed.— £4,  P.  Portwiy  ( Aldcrnoy). 
T«o-jcai».old*  ShortiMn  Hetfen.— £6,  Lt-ColoMl  B.  B. 
Baotes  Brno,  Spuiii  HiH,  Pinchingfidd  (Soilkiy  Q»l)  ^  £4, 
T.  W.  BrmBAton,  MJP.  (BelJa).  Highly  eomDeoded,  C. 
StirscoD  (Crcaai). 

Tvo-joara^ia  HmIbi  of  ai^  othar  pua  biaad^    £1,  W. 
Woodvard,  Bttii  Cdae. 

Shorthon  Taariing  Hdfen.— £5,D.HcIntoah  (LadjBatea 
3ii) ;  J9,  J.  CImjAm  (BfBliai*). 

Tairiit^  Haifan  of  aoj  othar  pno  haoidy-£S  ICtafiwd 
ffiddeft  (8«tolh). 

Pat  Qxan  or  fltccrt,  not  eieeediof  thrM  yean.— £5,  /. 
Vfmm,    HlgidyCeBntMiadyJ.Chmty.Jai.;  onnnaBdcd, 

7U  Cova  <v  HeUhn.— «S,  J.  Ckydca  ( Joaua). 
CovB  or  Hcifeia  for  Dairy  Purpoaea.— £8,  J.  UpaoD  (8hor^ 
ban);  £S,  O.  Taker. 

PaiohiaA  Hcifeea  sot  eseeodiag  19  a&diiol  mderS 
maetha^XS,  D.  Melntosh  (Lady  Oxford  Oih) ;  £d,  D. 
Kclatfifl^  (Welliogtonia  2nd  J.  Highly  commended,  Jona- 
ikaa  Hadcy;  comaeBded,  J.  Pi^tt,  Beekingbam  (Clo- 

BaHi  of  raro  bited»  not  aseeeding  13  and  sot  imder  6 
Jb,  J.  Piggott  (Dictator) ;  £3  J.  Pertwee  (Lord 


Balla  of  pwa  brood,  open  to  all  Eoglaad^-HEIO,  Wn. 
SiMaicr,  StqplefoiA  Tavncy  (Shorthoni— DapUoate). 

Other  Shorthorn  Cowa.— £10,  BeT.  Charlea  Leigh,  Gold- 
baa^r ;  iC5,  J.  Upton. 

Other  Tvo-jcar-otd  8borthe«&  Heftfan^—M;  W,  Swoffder; 

f  i.  T  TTMiai 

Other  Tewfing  Shorthorn  Heifera.— £6,  B.  liffen,  Lex- 


den;  £S,  H.  Qoihampton,  Little  Totham. 
Otter  ahoitluim  Httfera,  Bot  aieeedliig  13  nonUMp  «d 
'     •a»Btli8okL— £4,J.Upaoa;  £3»J.1}paoii. 

SHEEP. 


Taner,  Saatod,  Snaaai. 

8.  Wolton  jon^  Eeagra?e,  Suffolk. 
Henry  ^ooda,  Merton,  Thetford. 

SoBihdown  Bama.— £5,  J.  Clayden  »  £3«  Sir  T.  B.  Len- 


al  any  aOer  Short'iMoBed  Biead/-£ft,  P.Pori. 
m  OtoirfSollO;  £8, P. Poitvay. 

long-wooDad  Bama  of  anv  Age.— £5,  O.  M.  Sexton 
(CocbvqU);  £8,  G.  Wood,  Sihfe  Hedlo^am  (Cotvwold;. 

Ozfardahire  or  Shropahire  Down  Bams.— £0,  J.  0&bli% 
IJtUe  Beidfield  (Oxford). 

Shearfing  Somthdown  Rama.— £0,  Sir  T.  Barrett*Len- 
Mni,BHt;  J9.  Sir T.  Barretl-Leiniard,  Bait. 

ffliMfBM  fiboxt^oeled  Ran  of  a»y  other  braod.^P. 
Pottwayi  2a4  P.  Portway. 

Shenfing  QxiiDrdalure  or  Shropltfre  Dotm  Bam.— £0. 
F.  teiih,  Weai  HanlngMd  (SkropaMr^. 

Sheadiaf  l4B9^noUea Bain«-£&,  O.  M.  Seskm;  £S, 
*n«eca  of  the  late  G.  Ward,  Great  Bentley  CLoogwool). 

Pttia  of  Pire  Shearfing  Pure  Down  Ewes.— £0,  Tmateea 
«f  thekte  e.  Wavi;  £4,  Kr  T.  Barvett-Lenard,  Bart. 

Peaa  cd  Rva  SbearliBg  Skort-wooUed  Eweow— £5,  lira, 

fi^tMea  Carter,  Halions  Bompsted  Hall  (Korfollc);  £3, 

F.PertwBy(Norfbft). 
Fa  of  fSie  Skaocliaff  tiOU-wooBad  KwM.-£0,  Tmeteea 

«<  th»  te  G.  Waid;  £»,  J.  Gibtis. 
^noiffreEif^  of  any  land,  with  their  Lamba.— £5, 


Jamea  Areher  (Oxford  Down);  £8,  H.  Moia  (Shropahire). 
ComBBonded,  J.  Arvhar. 

Pire  Shearling  Shorl-wooUed  Wetberi.— £0,  Lord  Bray* 
brooke ;  £3,  Sir  T.  Barrett-Leimard,  Bart. 

Pire  Fat  Shearling  Croaa-bred  or  Loog>weoil«d  Watlietf  « 
— £0,  Sir  T.  Bamtt-Loimard,  Bait.  (Down  and  CotewoU)! 
£3.  J.  Cottee  (Long-wool). 

Bama  of  pure  breed,  open  to  all  En^bnd.— £10,  Sir  T. 
Barretf-Lennard,  Bart.  (Sootlidown). 

Highly  coiBmeiid6d.--T.  Bealo  BrowDO,  Salperton  Paill 
(CotawoM). 

PIGS. 
Jtmocs  (as  for  sheep). 

Boarfli— £5,  Sir  T.  B.  Lennard  (blaok);  £3,  G.  IL  Sex- 
ton, Whersled,  Saffolk  (black). 

Boars,  not  exceeding  12  months. — £4,  G.  M.  Sexton 
(black);  £2.  G.  M.  Sexton  (black);  commended,  G.  M. 
Sexton  (white). 

Sows  in  Pig.— £4,  G.  M.  Sexton  (black);  £2,  G.  M.  Sex- 
ton (black). 

Sowa  with  Pige,  Ptga  not  to  Mcaad  H  Wieka  old.— £4, 
Sir  T.  B.  Leonard,  Bart  (white) ;  £2,  B.  Stevens,  Witham 
(Berkafaire);  comBanded,  G.M.  Sexton  (wUta);  earn- 
mended,  G.  M,  Sexton  (black). 

Pen  of  Three  Sow  Pigs,  aame  litter,  under  0  months.— 
£4,  G.  X.  Sexton  (black);  £2,  T,  W.  BndBOten,  M.P. 
(Botkshire). 

EXTRA  STOCK. 

Highly  Commended.— For  Shorthorn  Ball,  J.  Cousins; 
for  Two  Cotswold  Bams,  G.  M.  Sexton  |  for  Two  Fat  Pfgs, 
George  Taber;  forBiown  Hnnthig  OeU&ng,  CDaCasTr 
M«P.i  tn  Walah  Peay,  J.  Oxlay  Paikar. 

WOOL. 
Jtrx>GB4->T«  J<daia,  ChebMlDad* 
Soothdown,  Ten  Fleacea^-£3,  G.  M.  Sextao. 
Other  Short  Woola.— £3,  Charlea  Sturgeon  (llerino); 
Commended,  P.  Smith  (ShrtipsMre). 
Long  WooL— £8,  G.  M.  Sexton. 
Half-bred  Wool.r-£8,  Jamea  Chriaty,  jim. 

niPLEMENTS. 
Jid>GS.^H.  B.  CaUwall,  Tarkhaw  Honae,  Chippwiiam, 

New  Implement.— £10,  no  award  ;  aaooad,£0,  aocvaadL 

£0,  Daroy,  of  Little  Waltham,  for  patent  horse- hoe. 
Highly  commended,  Headley,  Cambridge,  for  the  atraw 


THE  RtTLAND  CUPPING  MATCH. 

Rothud,  aa  a  eoaaty,  km  long  hen  Ibowd  t&t  Ha  aapniap 
pia^kwif  ito  aaaaiiMt  bread  ai  ak1honw>  sad  kii^  wnaliad 
sheep,  and  if  out  fleet  laaatan  held  on  Thnraday,  Joaa  4tb^ 
aognrs  for  good,  we  may  hope  to  aea  it  aa  aqoaliy  fiMied  ibr 
ite  aKc^eoearag.  xlne  divbcv  of  agnewtviw  iBpravaBont 
haa  haaa  triten  is  haiad  l9  Mr.  R.  LMM^af  Bdilhe«laB  Hai^ 


and  we  hare  tha  aiaataat  fonfldanre  in  ita  being  rarriad  oat  im. 
that  spirit  which  has  hitherto  made  the  owner  of  Edith  vaatoo 
an  popnlar  aa  a  Brinsfe  imilifliu  sbq  a  tecD  iporcnnaD.    Tbs 

tha  tnys  being  sat  in  a  straight  line,  and  foaiaf  thirty-two 
pens,  being  twenty-aarea  in  eZaaa  1  for  mea,  and  fire  in  ebaa  Z 
for  yoaths  vnder  twenty  years  or  Wsl  The  ■onHag  wtf 
baaatilMi^y  floe  fcr  the  aecaaioii^  and  af  the  aM^dasBbawadwui 
Tha  sheew  which  eonaisted  of  wather  Iwgs  of  tha  isipsatad 
Lincolnsoira  breed,  in  good  atora  oon£tioB,  wen  nm  thrw  in 
a  pen,  and  afterwards  niada  aa  eyiai.  In  point  of  dieating 
qnali^,  aapamiblak  ghe  naawa  of  tha  iiiaif  Biiiira  ware  Ikm 
called  of«  abhabatisaBj.  and  thcf  draw  their  tichata  oat  eC  a 
bag  hdd  by  Mr.  Wortlqr.  This  over,  snd  each  saan  ogpoaita 
his  pen,  the  word  "off*  waa  the  signal  far  general  atlr  abng 
tha  whale  Haa,  which  in  iMf  nna  aaaat  1M7*  The  im 
sheay  waa  shorn  of  its  ieaae  and  rataned  to  ita  nan  in  oten- 
teen  minntea,  and  waa  followed  by  others  in  rapid  sneeeeaion. 
No.  8  was  tha  fsfonrite.  So  it  profad;  hia  first  sheep  wtt 
beaatitelly  aharn,  bnt  the  aaanad  waa  not  9uta  an  waU  is  thn 
&at;  itsaaBMd,tOBaaa8bearai'aphiasa,**laQMhidid,'' hnt 
the  third  aheep  was  mora  like  the  first,  and  proTod  too  mneh 
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•Ten  for  the  Aadrevi',  who,  it  had  been  itatml,  wen  not  to  be 
beaten  in  EngUad.  The  winner  wai  entered  by  Mr.  Liae,  of 
Heydor  Lodfe.  near  Gianthan.  Tlie  winner  of  the  leeond 
priie  in  tbie  elaee  ia  a  RatUnd  man,  bnt  now  liviag  in  lineoln- 
eUre,  and  epringe  fron  a  good  old  line  of  ■hepherda.  The 
dipping  in  thia  elaie  waa  gcneraUy  good,  and  took  the  jadgee 
Bome  time  to  award  the  preminna.  In  daee  2  the  ebppmg 
waa  fair,  bnt  certaialy  not  what  we  ehonld  like  toieo;  the 

Eith  eent  hj  Mr.  Byeon,  of  Bmpinghaai,  being  placed  firat. 
.  J.  Wooda,  of  Htaclbeaeb,  was  on  the  ground  in  eearch  of 
a  penon  to  meet  Earl  Spencer's  man,  wiancr  of  the  fiiat  priae 
at  Northampton,  to  thear  two  eheep  in  two  honra  for  the  snm 
of  £5,  and  cvenual^  made  acraDgeaMnte  with  the  winner  of 
the  third  preminm  in  daea  1. 
The  following  gentlemen  acted  ai  Jndgea :  Mr.  R.  L.  Heat- 


ley,  Hambletoo ;  Mr.  Pickering,  Befanont  Cheee ;  aad  Mr.  R. 
W.  Morton,  Oakham.    The  awarde  were  u  under:— 

To  the  man  who  ehett  aheer  in  the  heat  minaer  three  ikeep 
within  two  houra :  first  premium  of  £8  to  W.  BrothwcU,  with 
Mr.  Inne.  of  Heydor  I^ga »  eecond  iiiemium  of  £L  to  TJio- 
lue  Neeoham,  with  Mr.  Vincent,  ot  Hailaiton ;  third  jpn* 
minm  of  lOe.  to  W.  Andiews,  sen.,  with  Mr.  R.  L.  Bviegler, 
of  Ketton ;  commended,  Joeeph  Drake,  with  Mr.  SimpMe,  of 
Oakham. 

To  the  700th,  under  SO  jeare  of  age^  who  shsll  thmr 
in  the  beet  manner  three  sheep  within  two  home :  ftnt  pre- 
mium of  £3  to  Smith  Dale,  with  Mr.  Thooua  Sjioa,  of  £■• 
pingham ;  second  premium  of  £1  to  Edward  Andnws,  vith 
Mr.  R.  L.  Swiagler,  of  Ketton,  and  third  premiam  of  lOi.  to 
Mr.  Rowland  Rowell,  of  Ridliagten  (braMr'e  son). 


SECOND  SALE  OF  THE  BABRAHAM  SHORTHORNS. 


Wednesday,  June  24,  waa  positiyely  the  last  time  on 
which  Church  Esnn,  Babraham,  opened  its  hospitable  gates 
to  the  general  agricultural  public.  A  railway,  which  the 
vigour  of  Mr.  Braasey  and  the  credit  of  the  Great  Eastern 
are  carrying  out  with  no  mean  rapidity,  is  being  formed 
through  the  smiling  expanse  which  for  so  many  years  has 
been  a  rallying  point  for  eminent  British  and  foreign 
breeders ;  bnt  the  master  spirit  which  orgamxed  on  the 
spot  such  solid  excellence,  and  achieved  such  brilliant 
triumphs,  has,  alas !  passed  away  for  ever.  For  two  years 
the  glory  of  Babraham  has  been  slowly  fhdiug.  Before 
his  career  doeed  Mr.  Webb  had  applied  himself  to  a  sale 
of  his  Southdowns,  and  it  is  only  two  months  since  that 
we  devoted  no  inconsiderable  space  to  recording  the  dis- 
persion of  the  greater  part  of  his  Shorthorns.  Wednes- 
day's proceedings,  however,  still  placed  Babraham  in  a 
proud  poeition,  and  showed  that 

"  E'en  in  ita  aahes  Uve  ita  wonted  fires." 

It  is  true  that  Norfolk  and  SuiFolk  sent  a  comparatively 
small  contingent,  but  now  that  the  London  and  North 
Western  has  been  carried  through  to  Cambridge,  commu- 
nication has  been  much  focilitated  between  the  eastern 
and  the  northern  and  midland  districts ;  and  if  Mr.  Webb 
oould  but  begin  life  over  again,  he  would  probably  find 
that  the  influx  of  visitors  would  be  larger  than  ever. 

The  hour  fixed  for  the  luncheon  was  twelve  at  noon, 
and  the  sale  commenced  at  one ;  bnt,  as  usual,  the  morning 
was  whiled  away  with  an  examination  of  the  stock  in  the 
yards,  and  a  few  lots  which  were  pUced  for  inspection  in 
an  a4}oining  meadow,  in  the  luxuriant  grass  of  which  their 
lower  points  were  almost  lost  to  view.  The  animals  were, 
however,  carefully  inspected  by  a  goodly  company,  com- 
prising Lord  Braybrooke ;  Mr.  A.  Pym ;  Mr.  C.  Sturgeon, 
South  Ockendon;  Mr.  H.  W.  Beauford,  Bedford;  Mr. 
R.  £.  Oliver,  Sholebroke  Lodge ;  Mr.  0.  Atkins,  Bran- 
marsh,  Cambridgeshire;  Mr.  6.  Dreury,  agent  to  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire ;  Mr.  J.  Cnlshaw,  steward  to  Col. 
Towneley;  Mr.  T.  Messenger,  Wheyrigg,  Cumberland; 
Mr.  J.  Gamble,  Shouldhamthoipe,  Norfolk;  Mr.  H. 
Aylmer,  West  Dereham,  Norfolk;  Mr.  J.  Christy, 
Essex;  Mr.  C.  O.  Eaton,  Tixover,  Stamford;  Mr. 
D.  R.  Daviea,  Old  Mere  Hall,  Knutsford,  Cheshire; 
Mr.  Clarke  Irving,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales ;  Lieut. 


Col.  S.  B.  Ruggles-Brise,  Spein's  Hall,  Bndntree ;  Mr.  J. 
Odams,  Bishop  Stortford ;  Mr.  E.  A.  Fawcett,  Childwick 
Hall,  St.  Albans;  Mr.  J.  Clayden,  Littlebury;  Messrs. 
C.    and   R.    Daintree,   Fenton   and  Warboys,    Hunts; 
Mr.    Turvile,    agent    of   Mr.    Bramston,    M.P. ;   Mr. 
King,     Mr.     Colvin's     steward  ;      Mr.     C.     Bsmett; 
Mr.  Garrod,  agent  of  the  Duke  of  Rutland ;  Herr  Fischer 
and  Herr  Gebhardt,  firom  Germany ;  Mr.  W.  King,  Brink- 
ley  Hall,  Cambridgeshire;  Mr.  Lees,  Reigate;   Mr. Z. 
Walker,  Birmingham ;  Mr.  Bnmell,  agent  of  Mr.  Yxtst, 
Norfolk ;  Mr.  H.  Biddell,  Suffolk ;  Mr.  Freeman,  Msidi  -, 
Mr.  A.  C.  King,  Desning  Hall,  Newmarket;  Mr.  Howe, 
Broughton,  Huntingdonshire;  Mr.  F.  Marshall,  Ulcdiy, 
Lincolnshire ;  Mr.  C.  W.  Brierley,  Rochdale ;  Mr.  Foster, 
Killowe,   Cumberland;    Mr.    Tnnnidiife,    Staffordshire; 
Mr.  W.  Rigden,  Hove,  Sussex;  Mr.  R.  Fteris,  Ben- 
champ  Roothing,  Essex;    Mr.   Sadler,   Colchester;  Mr. 
G.  R.  BarcUy,  Keevil,  Fifeshire;  Mr.  Boys,  Eastbourne, 
Sussex;    Mr.  S.  Slater,  Lincolnshire;   Mr.  T.  FerUns, 
Triplow,    Cambridgeshire;    Mr.    Trotter,    Lincobshire; 
Mr.  G.  P.  Tuxford,  London ;  Mr.  Faber,  Noithall,  Bsnet; 
Mr.  Fordham,  Melbourne,  Cambridgeahire ;    Mr.  Pock- 
lington,  Boston;  Mr.  Perceval,  County  Down,  Ireland; 
Mr.  M.  Joseph,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales;    Mr.  R. 
Sharp,  Courtlands,  East  Grinstead,  Snaaex ;  Mr.  A.  Long- 
more,  Rettie,  Aberdeen;  Mr.  E.  Lythall,  Radford  Hall, 
Leamington;  Mr.  Hesseltine,  Brigg,  Lincolnshire;  Mr. 
Hutton,  agent  for  Lord  Willooghby  de  Broke ;  Mr.  L.  W. 
Nidd,  Creeton,  Little  Bytham,  Rutlandahire;  Mr.  Simpson, 
Bir.  Westley,  and  many  other  gentlemen  whose  names  did 
not  transpire. 

The  luncheon  did  not  present  much  opportunity  for  a 
feast  of  reason  or  a  flow  of  soul.  Many  of  the  visitors 
had  come  a  considerable  distance  by  the  Great  Eastern, 
the  Great  Northern,  or  the  London  and  North  Wertem, 
and  were  more  intent  on  satisfying  their  physical  require- 
ments than  hearing  speeches ;  and  when  the  inner  man 
was  satisfied,  the  hour  had  arrived  when  Mr.  Strafibrd  had 
to  wave  aloft  the  glass,  which  muat  have  "  run"  in  every 
county  in  England,  to  say  nothing  of  Scotland,  Walea,  or 
Ireland ;  and  when  his  energetic  colleague,  Mr.  J.  C. 
Jonas,  had  also  to  occupy  the  rostnun  with  him.  Never- 
theless, Mr.  Bamett,  who  again  preaidedy  anppoited  on 
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tk  one  hand  by  Mr.  Chrke  Inriug,  and  on  the  other  hy 
Cobnel  Briae,  essayed  a  few  loyal  toasts,  which  were 
"drank  npatanding  and  with  all  the  honours."  Then 
came  a  few  acntenoea  in  praise  of  the  Lord  lieutenant  of 
the  county  and  Mr.  Strafford,  who  tried  for  afew  words  in 
t^tj ;  but  seeing,  with  his  nsoal  tact,  that  the  company 
were  already  on  the  move  to  the  sale-ring,  he  cot  it  veiy 
■hort  indeed,  not  forgetting,  however,  to  impress  upon  his 
anditoiy  tiie  neeessity  of  taking  oonrage  from  Mr.  Webb's 
iOnstrionB  example, 

Thcire  was  then  a  general  resort  to  the  open  air.    The 
aoetioneer'a  waggon  was  soon  crowded,  and  so  were  several 
othen^  eonvcsueotly  arranged,  ranged  ronnd  the   ring, 
vhile  those  who  could  not  obtain  sitting  aocommoda- 
tioQ  fivmed  a  circle,  scarcely  so   thick  perhaps   aa    in 
hnaa  years,  but  still  a  highly  respectable  and  imposing 
one.    Mr.  Strafford  having  read  the  conditions  of  sale, 
■id  the  first  lot.  Lady  Sixtus,  a  red  and  white  cow, 
c^ved  October  29,  1847,  by  Paris,  dam  (Countess)  by 
Vsngnard,  grandam  Dodona,  had  had  twelve  calves,  and 
had  been  bulled  May  27th,  by  Lord  Chancellor.    She  was 
A^rendfd  finom  a  cow  which  he  bought  for  Bir.  Webb, 
ficon  Sari  Spencer,  24  years  since,  and  her  great  gran- 
dun  was  bred  by  Mr.  Mason,  of  Cheltenham.    The  bid- 
&P  commenced  at  10  gs.,  went  at  two  strides  to  20  gs., 
sad  then  more  slowly  to  24  gs.,  at  which  price  Mr.  Eree- 
i,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  March,  was  the  pur- 
Lot  2  was  Ecminstade,  a  roan,  calved  September 
J],  1S33,  dam  of  Sir  Charles,  winner  of  the  first  prize  for 
baSi»  offBred  fiur  an  All  England  competition  by  the  Essex 
igricoltaral  Sodetj,  in  1861 ;  she  was  purchased  at  the 
I^waley  sale,  in  1866,  and  was  the  only  animal  offered 
daring  the  day,  which  was  not  bred  at  Babrafaam.    Mr. 
Stiaibrd  stated  that  she  gave  six  gallons  of  milk  every 
dsf,  and  had  had  a  heifer  calf  May  26th.    The  biddings 
began    at    20  gs.,   and    went  without  any  very  special 
iBTmatinn  to  40  gs.,    for  which  price  Herr   Fischer,  of 
Saxony,  waa  the  purchaser.    Lot  S  was  Merry   May,  a 
red  and    white  cow,    calved    January   18,    1854,     by 
Ii>rd  of  the  North,  dam  Lady  Sixtus,  grandam  Countess, 
balkd  Fdiruaiy  4,  by  Guelder  Rose;  Mr.  Strafford  an- 
noaneed  that  ahe  had  bred  eight  calves,  and  that  her 
Bother  waa  also  a  very  good  breeder ;  the  biddings  opened 
St  20  gs.  and  went  steadily  to  34  gs.,  at  which  sum  the  lot 
was  knocked  down  to  Mr.  A.  C.  King,  Desning  HaU, 
Xewmarket.     Lot  4,  Lady  Elizabeth  2nd  (a  roan  cow, 
eslved  March  16, 1855,  by  Marquis  of  Bute,  dam  Countess 
of  Hsrdwidce),  was  the  only  daughter  left  of  the  Countess 
of  Hardwicke ;  and  Mr.  Strafford  added  that  she  was  a 
gianddaiightfT  of  Celia,  from  which  froitfiil  sourceMr.  Webb 
had  bred  180  animak;   there  was  a  better  competition 
for  this  lot,  the  biddings  began  at  20  gs.  and  soon  went 
up  to  40  gi.,  from  which  point,  after  an  entreaty  from  the 
anctioneer  to  "  look  at  that  back,"  they  were  carried  to 
50  gs. ;   Mr.    J.    Howe,    of   St.    Ives,   was  the   pur- 
ehaser  on  these  terms.    Lot  5,  Buttercup,  a  red  cow 
calved  June  29,    1855,  by  Cheltenham,  dam  Ladybird,' 
vas  bulled.  May  16,  by  Prince  Gwynne,  and  has  had  six 
cahres.    She  was  a  cow,  Mr.  Strafford  said,  of  a  sort  such 
at  Lord  Spencer  bonght,  to  breed  a  bull  from.    The  bid* 


dings,  which  commenced  at  20  gs.,  went  quietly  up  to  45  gs., 
given  by  Mr.  E.  A.  Fawoett,  of  Childwick  HaU,  St. 
Albans.  Lot  6,  Chesterford  Duchess,  a  red  and  white 
cow,  calved  October  6, 1855,  by  Lord  of  the  South,  dam 
Countess  of  Mexborou|^  was  bulled  as  for  back  aa  October 
12,  by  Englishman,  and  had  her  last  calf  in  September, 
1862 ;  this  seemed  a  more  fevourite  cow,  aa  the  competi- 
tion, which  began  at  25  gs.,  went  in  five  strides  to  50  gs., 
and  then  more  quietly  to  62 gs.;  Mr.  F.  Marshall,  of 
Uloeby,  in  Lincolnshire,  was  the  purchaser.  Lot  7»  Mar- 
chioness of  Worcester,  a  roan  cow,  calved  March  9, 1856, 
by  Marquis  of  Worcester,  dsm  Merry  May,  has  had  five 
calves  in  seven  years,  and  was  bulled  June  8  by  Prince 
Gwynne ;  it  may  also  be  noted  that  she  received  the  prize 
ofiioed  for  shorthorn  cows  at  the  Halstead  meeting  of  the 
Essex  Agricultural  Society;  the  biddings  began  high — 
50  gs. — and  went  by  5  gs.  at  a  time  to  65  gs.,  for  which 
the  lot  was  acquired  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Brierley,  of  Rochdale. 
Lot  8,  Dairymaid,  a  red  cow,  calved  May  24,  1857,  by 
Young  Cheltenham,  dam  Ladybird,  was  bulled  May  14, 
by  Prince  Gwynne ;  her  dam  has  gone  to  Australia.  At 
Mr.  Atkins's  sale,  Mr.  Strafford  stated,  twenty  of  this 
family  averaged  nearly  70  gs.  each.  The  biddings  began 
atSOgs.  and  went  by  easy  stages  to  46  gs.,  for  which 
Mr.  D.  R.  Davies,  of  Mere  Old  HaU,  Knutsford, 
Cheshire,  became  the  purchaser.  Lot  9,  was  Young 
Celia  8rd,a  red  cow  calved  June  6th,  1857,  by  Young  Chel- 
tenham, dam  Young  Celia.  There  was  some  uncertainty 
as  to  the  circumstances  under  which  she  waa  last  bulled ; 
she  is  in  calf,  but  whether  by  Young  Duke  of  Cambridge, 
Elfin  Prince,  or  English  Gentleman,  is  a  matter  of  doubt. 
Her  last  recorded  bulling  was  August  10th,  1862,  and  she 
is  supposed  to  have  taken  a  buU  since,  but  the  fact  was  not 
properly  reported  by  the  herdsman.  The  bids  b^an  at 
20gs.,  and  were  carried  quietly,  after  a  fuU  explanation  of 
the  circumstancea  by  Mr.  Strafford,  to  42gs.,  for  which 
Mr.  Foster,  of  KeUowe,  Cumberland,  was  declared  the 
buyer.  It  was  stated  on  the  auctioneer's  waggon  that  Mr. 
Foster  is  a  London  merchant  who  has  recently  commenced 
forming  in  Cumberland.  Lot  10,  Lady  Alice  Burdett,  a 
roan  cow,  calved  July  22,  1857,  by  Young  Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge, dam  Lady  Elizabeth  2nd,  was  buUed  Nov.  7th,  by 
English  Gentleman ;  the  biddings  b^ganat  20gs.,  and  were 
soon  run  up  to  51gs.,  for  which  sum  Mr.  J.  Marshall,  of 
Ulceby,  Lincolnshire,  acquired  the  lot.  The  next  lot. 
Lady  Augusta  Burdett,  a  roan  cow,  calved  July  5th,  1858, 
by  Young  Duke  of  Cambridge,  dam  Lady  Elizabeth  2nd, 
was  buUed  Oct.  9th,  by  Englishman ;  the  biddings  com- 
menced at  80g8.,  went  at  once  to  40g8.,  and  then  by  2gs. 
and  8g8.  at  a  time  to  60g8.,  for  which  the  lot  was  knocked 
down  to  Lord  Braybrooke  (Essex.)  Lot  12,  Milkmaid,  a 
red  and  white  cow,  calved  July  26th,  1858,  by  Earl  of 
Hardwicke,  dam  Ladybird,  was  buUed  June  22nd,  by  First 
Fruits,  and  calved  last  in  March ;  this  cow,  which  b  of 
the  Sylph  fomily,  was  caUed  in  at  20gs.,  and  after  some 
regular  bidding  went  at  43g8.  to  Mr.  D.  R.  Davies,  of 
Mere  Old  HaU,  Knutsford,  Cheshire.  Lot  18,  Miss  Can- 
tab, a  roan  cow,  calved  Sept.  5th,  1858,  by  Young  Duke 
of  Cambridge,  dam  Countess  of  Caledon,  had  a  calf  in 
February,  and  was  buUed  May  12th  by  First  Fruits ;  she 
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was  called  in  at  85  gs.  hy  Mr.  Clarke  Irnng,  Imt  pro- 
yoked  only  two  sabaeqnent  biddrags,  being  taken  at  37  gs. 
by  Mr.  P.  B.  CoWa,  of  Fishiobnry  Rffk,  Hariow,  Hcrto. 
Mi88  Emily  2nd,  a  red  cow,  calred  S^.  14i]i,  1858,  by 
Eaii  of  Hardwieke,  dam  Yotmg  Gdia  2nd,  was  the  next 
lot  i  she  bad  been  bnOed  May  7tb,  by  First  Fmits,  and  be- 
gan at  25  gs.,  going  for  48  gs.,  after  pretty  wdl^^nstained 
bidding,  to  Mr.  Tmmicliffe,  of  9taffi7rdaliire.  Lot  15, 
Nelly  BIy,  a  red  and  white  cow,  called  Jnnc  80th,  1859, 
by  Sir  Charles,  dam  Young  Celia  8rd,  was  bulled 
Mareh  80th,  by  First  Frmts ;  she  began  at  25  gs.,  and 
went  steadily  to  42  gs.,  then  at  once  to  50  gs.,  and 
then  more  slowly  to  87  gs.,  Herr  Fncher,  of  Sax- 
ony, being  the  purchaser  at  that  rathep  heavy  price. 
Lot  18,  Lady  Eleanor— a  red  and  white  cow,  calred  Jnly 
SO,  1859,  by  £ari  of  Hardwicke,  dam  Lady  &ie — was 
descended  ra^er  remotely  from  Bodona ;  she  was  bnfled 
Feb.  26  by  Usmrer,  and  calved  in  December,  1882.  She 
was  called  in  at  40  gs.,  and  went,  after  a  few  bids,  to  Mr. 
C.  O.  Eaton,  o(  Tixover  HaU,  Stamford,  who  paid  50  gs. 
for  her.  Lot  17,  Michaelmas  Day — a  white  cow,  calred 
Oct.  11, 1859,  by  Sir  Charles,  dam  Lady  Alice  Bordett— 
was  bulled  May  8,  by  Lord  Chancellor.  She  began  at 
20  gs.,  and  was  acqnired,  after  some  rather  long  bvt  not 
particnlarly  animated  bidding,  for  41  gs.,  by  Mr.  darke 
Irring,  of  Sydney.  Lot  1 8,  May  Duchess — a  red  cow  calred 
Feb.  21, 1880,  by  May  Duke,  dam  Merry  May— had  recently 
calred,  but  was  stated  to  hare  been  boDed  that  moming 
(June  24)  by  Lord  Chancellor.  Mr.  Strallbrd  also  inti- 
mated that  she  was  an  excellent  milker,  giring  six  gallons 
of  milk  daily.  The  biddings  commenced  at  20  gs.,  went 
at  once  to  80  gs.,  then  to  85  gs.,  and  then  more  slowly  to 
55  gs.,  for  which  Herr  Fischer  was  tiie  purchaser.  Lot 
19,  Erangclinc— «  red  and  white  cow,  calred  Feb.  28, 
1880,  by  Sir  Charles,  dam  Mocking  Bird — ^was  buHed 
June  8,  by  FHnce  Gwynne.  She  was  called  in  at  25  gs., 
went  at  once  to  85  gs.,  and  was  finally  knocked  down  at 
40  gs.  to  Herr  Oebhardt.  Lot  20,  young  C^Iia  Sixth-Hi 
red  cow  calred  March  12, 1860,  by  Young  Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge, dam  Young  Celia — was  bulled  June  18  by  Prince 
Owynne.  She  has  had  two  calres,  and  was  described  as 
"another  extraordinary  milker."  The  biddings  commenced 
at  25  gs.,  went  at  three  strides  to  80  gs.,  and  llnaDy 
finished  at  44  gs.  in  fiirour  of  Mr.  C.  Daintree,  of  Fbiton, 
Hunts,  Was  Emily  Third — a  red  cow,  calred  April  15, 
1880,  by  Prince  of  Phusia,  dam  Young  CeVoL  Second — was 
the  next  lot,  commenced  at  25  gs.,  and  was  obtained  with- 
out much  difScttlty  at  32  gs.  by  Mr.  R.  Pinris,  of  Bean- 
d^flup  Roothihg,  Essex.  Lot  22,  Mildred  Rose — a  red 
cow  calred  June  18,  1880,  by  Young  Duke  of  Cambridge, 
dam  He  Beauty — was  bulled  Dec.  13  by  Englishman. 
She  has  only  had  one  calf,  and  is  half-sister  to  Red  Rose 
and  Dnwing-room  Rose,  which  sold  at  such  a  thumping 
price  at  the  last  sale.  For  this  lot  there  was  some  rery 
spirited  biddings.  The  first  offer  was  30  gs.,  the  next  81 
gs.,  the  next  40  gs.,  the  next  50  gs.,  the  next  80  gs.,  the 
next  65  gs.,  and  the  next  78  gs.  Here  there  was  a  little 
pause,  which  Mr.  Strafford  dexterously  filled  up  by  obser- 
riug,  •*  Why,  I  thought  yon  wouldhare  put  her  up  at  100 1" 
Then  the  bidding  went  to  90  gs.  and  100  gs.,  and  then, 


by  the  preseribed  5  g8.  at  a  tine,  to  145  gs.,  for  wbieli 
b*benl  "  figure**  Mr.  D.  R.  Daries,  of  Chedixre,  beeame 
the  purchaser.  Lot  23,  Songstrvn,  a  ted  eow,  aifiA 
June  25th,  1880,  by  Lord  Derby,  was  bufied  MsRk 
28th,  by  First  Fruits ;  the  biddings  eoumeneed  ad  SOgs. 
and  dosed  rather  quietly  at  85  gs.  in  ftmor  of  Mr. 
Howe,  of  St.  Ires.  Lot  24,  Pot^work,  a  red  cow, 
calred  Sept.  lift,  1880,  by  Lord  Derby,  dam  Lady  Mary 
Crareu,  was  boDed  Dee.  4th,  by  Bngfish  Gentlemas. 
This  lot  is  distinguished  by  a  freak  ef  nature  is  her 
colour — hence  her  name ;  she  bcigtin  at  80gs.  and  went 
rather  sluggishly  to  48  gs.,  iSor  which  she  was  knocked 
down  to  Mr.  Sadler,  of  Cok^ester.  Lot  25,  Wekone 
Lass,  a  red  and  wUte  eow,  calred  Sept.  15tb,  1860,  by 
Sir  C^uirles,  dam  Young  Celia  4th,  was  bnHed  Sept.  22fl(l, 
by  Usurer,  and  was  one  of  the  heifers  shown  by  Mr. 
Webb,  at  Battersea;  the  first  Ud  was  80  gs.,  the  secosd 
40  gs.,  and  the  lot  finally  went  at  45  gs.  to  Herr  GeUnrdt. 
Mr.  Jonas  now  presented  himsidf,  with  his  hammer,  and 
proceeded  to  eall  attention  to  the  next  lot — ^Heur  de  Its, 
a  red  cow,  calred  Oct.  8th,  1880,  by  Lord  Royston,  dan 
Duchess  de  Maille.  She  was  bulled  Feb.  28rd,  by  7M 
Fruita,  and  began  at  20  gs.,  from  which  she  went  nptdly 
to  40  gs.  and  then  by  sin^e  guineas,  but  still  with  much 
animation,  to  6^  gs.,  the  competition  being  between  Hr. 
Clark  Irring,  and  Mr.  Walker  of  Binningham.  After  s 
little  hesitation  the  biddings  were  carried  to  70  gi. ;  bat 
they  did  not  stop  there,  gciag  by  easy  stages  to  I9p.y 
Mr.  Irring  finally  clenching  the  busings  by  giring  80  gs. 
Mr.  Irring  intinnted  to  the  gentlemen  immediate  about 
him,  that  in  making  the  purdiase  he  was  not  acting  on  bis 
own  behalf,  but  for  Mr.  J.  Pfctre.  The  next  lot  ww 
Cream  Jug,  a  red  cow,  calred  Hov.  18th,  1880,  by  lord 
Royston,  dani  Mzlkmaid,  buQed  March  24th,  lyFnt 
F^ruits;  the  biddings  opened  at  80  gs.  and  wentstea^ 
to  52  gs.,  for  which  sum  Mr.  H.  Ayfaner,  of  West  Dere- 
ham, Norfdk,  acquired  the  animal.  Lot  28,  May  Qneot, 
a  roan  cow,  calred  Feb.  18th,  1881,  by  Sir  Charles,  dam 
Merry  May,  opened  at  20  gs.,  was  soon  at  80  gs.,  and 
finally  closed  at  47  gs.,  Mr.  6.  R.  Barday,  of  Kecril, 
I%shire,  being  the  puidiaser;  she  has  recently  cshed. 
Lot  29,  Bxpectation,  a  red  heifer,  calred  March  19tli, 
1881,  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  dam  Miss  Ab^,  was 
twin  to  a  bull;  she  was  bulled  Oct.  28rd,  by  Gaelder 
Rose,  but  £d  not  appear  to  be  in-csK  The  biddings 
opened  at  15 gs.,  and  closed  quietly  at  27gSi  ^^ 
lot,  which  waa  described  by  Mr.  Jonas  as  one  of 
"great  expectations,"  gomg  to  Mr.  Boys,  ct  B«it- 
bourne,  Sussex.  Lot  80,  Lady  Battersea  Yorke,  a 
white  heifin',  calred  July  18th,  1861,  by  Count  de 
Gourcy,  dam  Lady  Elizabeth  Yorke,  was  bulled  Feb.  7tli, 
by  Lord  Chancellor;  her  dam  was  the  third  prize  cow  at 
Battersea ;  the  biddmgs  opened  at  90  gs.,  and  dosed  at 
88  gs.  in  fcrour  of  Mr.  A.  C.  King,  of  I>wning  Half,  l^ew- 
market.  Lot  81,  Countess  do  Gtmrcj,  a  roan  heifer, 
cahred  Sept.  8th,  1881,  by  Count  de  Gourcy,  dam  Meny 
May  2nd,  was  bulled  June  20th,  by  Lord  ChanceDor  j 
there  was  some  animated  hiding  for  this  lot,  the  compe- 
tition opening  at  25  gs.,  and  being  steadily  carried  to  49  p., 
at  which  Mr.  S.  Shter,  of  North  Oirlton,  loieobshire, 
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«»  the  poidttier.    Lot  82,  was  Miia  Bardeti  Coutta,  a 
red  aad  wtdte  heifer,  calved  Oct.  6th,  1861,  by  Engluh. 
ao,  dam  Lady  AnguaU  Burdett,  balkd  Maroh  8th,  by 
Pffitfe  Gvyana ;  iha  biddiqga  opoied  at  2Q  gs.,  went  io 
tvo  flbides    to    80  gi.,  and  then  steadily  by  a  great 
iamha  of  bida  to  40  gi.,  60  gs.,  60  gs.,  70  gs.,  80  gs., 
!K)gL,  aj^  91  gs.,  at  which  Mr.  Bsiday,  from  Fifeshire, 
saqiaired  the  kyt :  the  biddings  lay  principally  between  Mr. 
Bads^  and  Mr.  Irving.    Lot  33,  May  Daisy,  a  red  and 
white  heite,  calved  Dec.  16th,  1861,  by  Sir  Charley  dam 
Moiy  May,  had  been  bulled,  it  was  stated,  that  morning 
Jiae  ^),  by  Lord  Chancellor ;  the  biddings  commenced 
«t  :iS  gL.  vrere  aoon  at  30  gs.,  and  then  went  more  quietly 
to  38  gs.,  at  whioh  the  hammer  fell  in  £ivonr  of  Mr.  T. 
Pcxfcm^of  Thiiplow,  Cambs.    Lot  84,  White  Lily,  a  white 
kifcr,  e^ved  Jan.  9th,  1862,  by  Usurer,  dam  Michaelmas 
J)tf,  began  at  20  gs.,  and  after  risiag  steadily  to  36  gs., 
w»  a^indged  to  Mr.  Foster,  of  Comberknd.    Lot  85, 
Mm  Gatttab  2iid,  a  white  heifer,  calved  March  23rd,  1862, 
bf  Usoier,  dam  Miss  Cantab,  opened  at  20  gs.,  and  closed 
3t  80  gs.,  in  favour  of  Mr.  Trotter,  of  liaeolnshire.    Lot 
St.  fUma,  a  nan  heifer,  calved  March  27th,  1862,  by 
ToBa«  Duke  of  Cambridge  2nd,  dam  Milkmaid,  bq^n  at 
2ig!L,  aad  wont  for  86 ga.,  to  Mr. C.  O.  £aten,  another 
LiBcobshire  visitor.    Lot  37,  Miss  International,  a  red 
\^dB,  calved  April  10,  1862,  by  Sir  Charles,  dam  Mar- 
cbioaess  of  Worcester  (a  Battersea  cow),  commenced  at 
23  p^  jod  was  acqaircd  at  43  gs.,  by  Herr  Fischer.    Lot 
33,  Aiki  Emily  4th,  a  red  heifer,  calved  May  23xd,  1862. 
W  Ea^jshman,  dam  Miss  Emily  3rd,  elicited  a  first  bid 
cf  iO^^  and  the  hammer  fell  at  31  gs.,  in  favour  of  Herr 
Hadier.     Lot  39,  Merry  Bly,  a  red  heifer,  calved  July 
14th,  1862,  by  Sir  Charles,  dam  Young  Celia  8rd,  began 
»t  iO  gs.,  and  was  purchased  at  38  gs.,  by  Herr  Gebhardt. 
Lot  40,  I^y  Marion,  a  red  and  white  heifer,  calved  Sept* 
16th,  1862,  by  Sir  Charles,  dam  Chesterfield  Duches8> 
tame  from  a  ftmfly  which  has  proved  highly  Ineiative  to 
Mr.  Webb ;  the  biddings  commenced  at  15  gs.,  and  dosed 
St  31  ga,  which  was  offBred  by  Mr.  J.  Clayden,  of  LitUe- 
biiny,  near    Safflton   Walden,   tox  lieut.-Colonel  Brise, 
Spsin'a  Hsfl,  Brsntree.    Lot  41,  Patchwork  2nd,  a  red 
kite,  calved  October  10th»  1862.  by  Tally.ho,  dam 
^ickwovk,  did  net  refieet  tibe  freak  of  nature  observable 
ia  the  dam ;  the  competition  commenced  at  20  gs.,  and 
closed  at  81  gs.,  in  fisvour  of  Herr  Fischer.    Lot  42,  May 
Tsd^  aied  eal^  bora  Nov.  8zd,  1862,  by  Grand  Duke, 
^m  Merry  May,  commeMed  at  20  gs.>  and  went  at  22 
^.,  to  Mr.  Faber,  of  Northall,  near  Bunet.  Lot  43,  Miss 
EfflilT  Knightley,  a  roan  calf,  bom  Nov.  29th,  1862,  by 
Sir  Charles,  dam  Miss  Emily  2nd,  began  at  20  gs.,  and 
provoked  a  more  animated  competition,  the  biddings  rising 
to  41  gs.,  at  which  Mr.  Fordham,  of  Melbourne,  Cam- 
hridgsh0e»  waa  the  pmchaser.    Lot  44,  li^ly  Ontario,  a 
ltd  and  white  calf,  bora  Dae.  2ad,  1862,  by  Sir  Ckirka, 
Lady  JQeaBor,  ia  a  sister  of  Lady  Sapcrknr,  whirh 
166  gsw  at  the  last  sale;  the  Uddings  opened  at 
io  o.,  and  dosed  at  81  gs.,  in  Civour  of  Herr  Fischer. 
Lot  46,  White  Violet,  a  white  cslf,  bom  Dec.  29th,  1862, 
by  IVdly-ho,  dam  M*p^«^l"">*  D^ ;  opened  at  10  gs.,  and 
tsequired  tar  18  gs.  by  Mr.  Pocklington,  of  Boston.  Lot 


46,  May  Blossom,  a  rich  rom  calf,  bora  Feb.  11th,  1868* 
by  Young  Duke  of  Cambridge  2nd,  dam  Lady  Siztus, 
provoked  a  better  competition,  beginning  at  10  gs.,  and 
being  carried  to  26  gs.,  at  which  price  Mr.  S.  Peroeval,  of 
County  Down,  Ireland,  waa  stated  to  be  the  purehascr* 
Lot  47,  Miss  CanUb  8rd,  a  roan  cal^  bom  Feb.  21st, 
1863,  by  Grand  Duke  3rd,  dsm  Miss  Cantab,  oommeneed 
at  10  gs.,  and  was  taken  at  17  gs.,  by  Mr.  Brierley,  of 
Rochdale.  Lot  48,  Babraham  Duchess,  a  roan  calf^  bom 
May  1st,  1863,  by  Guelder  Bose,  dam  Young  Celia  6thf 
began  at  10  gs.,  and  worked  slowly  up  to  22  gs.,  given  by 
Mr.  J.  Christy,  of  Boynton  HsU,  Chelmsidrd.  Lot  49> 
Fawsley  Maid,  a  red  and  white  calf,  bora  May  26th,  1868, 
by  Lord  ChanreUor,  dam  Brminstade,  eommenced  at 
10  gs.,  and  doubled  the  price  before  she  was  knocked 
down  to  Mr.  Bowyer.  Boee  of  Denmark,  the  last  calf 
'^i»ni?^»!f^  for  ssle,  was  stated  to  have  died  daring  the  last 
few  days. 

Now  came  the  bulla.  Mr.  Strafford  agsin  resuned 
his  cherished  gkss,  and  ealled  in  Eng^d's  Okny,  a  roaOi 
calved  Oct.  29th,  1861,  by  Thglishman,  dam  MX  Dueie^ 
which  was  pot  up  at  20  gs.,  and  went  swiftly  up  to  40, 
50,  60,  70,  and  72  gs^  for  which  Mr.  Clarke  Irving 
became  the  purchaser.  Lot  2,  Saikr  Boy,  a  red  ball, 
calved  April  16th,  1861,  by  Sir  Walter  BaMgh,  dam  Miss 
Emily,  waa  put  up  at  50  gs.  by  Mr.  Clarke  Irving; 
the  high  price  with  whioh  the  lot  opened  seemed, 
however,  to  cool  the  courage  of  the  company,  and 
the  biddings  could  not  be  carried  beyond  54  ga^* 
at  whieh  Mr.  M.  Joseph,  of  Sydney,  was  ikb  buyer.  Tho 
next  lot.  Lord  Chanoe&or,  a  red  bull  calved  May  8,  1861» 
by  Usoier,  dam  B»A  Rose,  proved  the  great  attnctioB  of 
the  day;  his  dsm,  it  may  be  remembeffed,  sold  far  160  gs.; 
the  first  bid  was  25  gs.,  the  atxxmd  60  gs.,  the  third  100  gs., 
and  the  fourth  (made  by  Mr.  Clarke  Irving)  150gs.t 
matters  had  not  yet,  however,  by  any  means  attained  their 
climax ;  from  the  other  side  of  the  ring  esme  a  bsd  of 
200  gs.,  then  in  three  bsds  more  215  gs.  waa  reached  ; 
then  came  an  ofer  of  250g».,  and  then  "260  ga." 
wss  eidaimed  by  Mr.  Qarka  living;  the  distiagushsd 
Anstialian  had,  however,  to  desi  with  a  long-pamed  oppo- 
nent, for  the  next  oiSer  made,  with  veiy  little  hesitatkm, 
waa  800  gs.;  Mr.  Gkrka  Irving  bid  820  gs.;  hia  op. 
ponoit  inatantiy  leised  hb  price  to  35O91.;  Mr.  Irving 
rose  enea  mora  to  360  gs.,  but  he  was  speedily  distanced 
byan  oier  of  400g8.:  "Let  him  have  it,"  ssid  the 
Aaatialisn;  and  "  him,'*  who  tvaed  eat  to  be  Mi, 
R.  Sharp,  late  of  Chepstow,  but  now  of  Courtlands, 
East  Grinstead,  Sussex,  had  it  accordingly.  Lot  4,  First 
Fruits,  a  white  bull  calved  Aug.  13,  1861,  by  Englishman, 
dam  Welfare,  which  took  the  gold  medal  at  Battersea, 
was  awaited  with  some  interest,  but  was  not  destined  to 
make  the  great  priee  given  for  his  predeeessor;  he  began 
with  100  gs.,  offered  by  Mr.  Irring,  and  the  biddinga  went 
npiflyby  lOgs.  at  a  time  to  160  gs. ;  Mr.  Irring  thea 
asked  whether  the  gold  medal  would  be  given  with  him ; 
Mr.  Strafford  conferred  with  the  executors,  and  repHed 
that  it  would  not,  as  it  was  regarded  as  a  family  heirloom, 
he  added  that  Mr.  Webb  had  been  offered  £600  for  the 
bun  when  he  was  shown  as  a  calf  at  Battersea ;  Mr.  Wsl* 
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ker,  of  Birmiagham,  who  had  been  bidding  pernstently 
against  Mr.  Irving,  offered  "170  with  the  gold  medal," 
and  Mr.  Strafford  knocked  the  lot  down  to  him:  Mr. 
Walker,  however,  rejoined  "  It  is  not  mine ;  I  said  '  with 
the  gold  medal :'  "  some  confiision  ensued  upon  this,  and 
the  lot  had  to  be  put  up  again,  when  Mr.  Irving  again 
offered  100  gs. ;  the  previous  prices  bid  were  soon  repeated, 
and  Mr.  Walker  once  more  tendered  "  170  gs.  with  the 
gold  medal,"  but  Mr.  Strafford  refused  the  bid,  and  the  lot 
went  at  160  gs.  to  Mr.  J.  Odams,  of  Bishop  Stortford. 
Lot  5,  Prince  Gwynne,  a  roan  bull  calved  Nov.  20,  1861, 
by  Sir  Charles,  dam  Young  Daffy  Gwynne,  provoked  a 
first  bid  of  20  gs.,  and  went  in  three  bounds  to  60  gs.,  at 
which  price  Mr.  Strafford  afi&rmed  that  he  was  as  cheap 
as  old  rags,  descended  as  he  was  from  Robert  Ceiling's 
herd.    The  biddings  then  went  on  rather  slowly  to  75  gs., 
and  Mr.  Walker,  of  Birmingham,  told  Mr.  Straiford 
rather  impatiently  to  get  on ;  to  which  Mr.  Strafford  re- 
joined.  "  If  you  douH  look  sharp,  you  will  get  off" — a 
happy  retort,  which  provoked  a  good  deal  of  laughter. 
The  biddings,  which  were  confined  to  Mr.  Irving  and  Mr. 
Walker,  then  went  on  to  94  gs.,  but  arrived  at  that  point, 
Mr.  Irving  said,   "  Let  Mr.  Walker  have  it ;"   and  the 
auctioneer  declared  that  Mr.  Walker  had  got  it.    As  Mr. 
Walker  proceeded  to  write  his  cheque  he  shook  his  head 
at  Mr.  Irving,  and  intimated  that  he  hoped  to  have  a 
return  match  with  that  gentleman  before  he  had  done 
with  him.    Lot  6,  English  Prince,  a  roan  bull  calved 
June  5,   1862,  by  Englishman,  the  sire  of  First  Fruits, 
dam  Young  Celia  6th,  went  more  quietly.     He  began  at 
20  gs.,  went  in  two  bounds  to  30  gs.,  and  then  more 
soberly  to  60  gs.,  at  which  Mr.  Wesley  was  the  pur- 
chaser.   For  the  next  lot,  Sir  Charles  2nd,  a  roan  bull 
calved  June  16,  1862,  by  Young  Duke  of  Cambridge, 
dam  Erminstade,  there  was  more  competition.    The  first 
bid  was  80  gs.,  and  although  the  rises  were  not  so  rapid, 
yet  40  gs.,  60  gs.,  60  gs.,  70  gs.,  80  gs.,  and  90  gs.  were 
reached  by  degrees,  Mr.  A.  Longmore,  of  Rettie,  near 
Aberdeen,  being  the  purchaser  at  that  stiff  price.    Lot  8, 
Alderman  Rose,  a  roan  bull  calved  July  24,  1862,  by 
Englishman,  dam  Mildred  Rose,  was  offered  by  Mr.  Jonas, 
who  again  appeared  in  the  firont,  and  described  the  lot 
as  the  last  of  the  Beauty  tribe,  his  dam  having  realized 
146  gs.    The  first  bid  was  lOgs.,  and  the  lot  went  at 
22  gs.,  to  Mr.  Faber.    Lot  9,  Lord  Ernest  Burdett,  a 
roan  buU  calf  bom  August  29,  1862,  by  Earl  of  Hard- 
wicke,  dam  Lady  Augusta  Bordett,  was  the  last  of  the 


Earl  of  Hardwicke  stock.  The  first  bid  was  15  gs.,  and 
he  went  at  26  gs.,  to  Mr.  Simpson.  Lot  10,  Comet, 
a  red  and  white  bull  calf,  bom  Sept.  6,  1862,  by  Crown 
Prince,  dam  Lady  Alice  Burdett,  provoked  more  notice. 
Thus  the  biddings  began  at  16  gs.,  went  at  once  to  20  gs., 
and  then  rose  more  slowly  to  66  gs.,  paid  by  Mr.  £. 
LythaU,  of  Radford  Hall,  Leamington.  Lot  11,  Whipper- 
in,  a  red  bull  calf,  bom  Oct.  6,  1862,  by  Tally-ho,  dam 
Dairymaid,  b^n  at  20  gs.,  and  closed  at  44  gs.,  Mr. 
Heseltine,  of  Brigg,  Lincolnshire,  being  the  purehaaer. 
Lot  12,  Mario,  a  red  bull  calf,  bom  Dec.  27, 1862,  by 
Young  Duke  of  Cambridge  2nd,  dam  Songstren,  com- 
menced at  15  gs.,  and  went  quietly  to  86  gs. ;  Mr.  Hut* 
ton,  acting,  it  was  understood,  for  Lord  Willoughby  de 
Broke,  obtaining  the  lot  at  that  price.  Lot  18,  Babn- 
ham,  a  roan  bull  calf,  bom  March  16, 1863,  by  Eng- 
lishman, dam  Milkmaid,  began  at  10  gs.,  and  went  at 
80  gs.,  to  Mr.  Sadler,  of  Colchester.  Lot  14,  Rufns,  a 
red  bull  calf,  bom  May  IS,  1868,  by  Remus,  dam  Miss 
Emily  8rd,  opened  at  6  gs.,  and  was  carried  steadily  to 
22 gs.;  for  which  Mr.  L.  W.  Nidd,  of  Creeton,  little 
Bytham,  Rutlandshire,  obtained  him.  Finally,  the  cattle 
van,  in  which  Mr.  Webb's  animals  have  been  oonY^ped 
to  almost  countless  exhibitions,  was  disposed  of  for  23 
guineas. 

The  result  of  the  sale  of  the  entire  shorthom  herd  was 
officially  stated  to  have  been  £8,027  6s.,  or  an  average 
of  £65  7s.  2d.  for  each  lot.  Of  the  total  of  £8,027  5s., 
£3,465  lis.  (showing  an  average  of  £64  178.)  was  con- 
tributed by  the  competition  of  Wednesday  ;  the  49  females 
offered  having  realized  £2,233  78.  (being  an  average  of 
£46  lis.  each),  and  the  14  bulls  £1,222  48.  (being  an 
average  of  £88  6s.  each).  The  result  of  the  two  sales — 
in  April  and  this  present  month — may  be  comparatively 
indicated  as  under : — 


Afeil. 

Jims. 

Hd. 

Average.      Sum. 

Hd. 

Average. 

£   B.  d.     £     8.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

£      e.d. 

89 

61  15  6    2019    3  0 

Celios    •••• 

32 

44  U  2 

1415  18  0 

15 

50    5  2      753  19  0 

Dodonas    .. 

16 

43  14  1 

699    6  0 

11 

55    7  3      609    0  0 

Sylphs  •••. 

7 

44    8  0 

310  16  0 

7 

101  18  0      720    6  0 

Beauties  .. 

3 

198    9  0 

595    7  0 

7 

44    5  0      309  15  0 

Bodices..  •• 

3 

53    4  0      159  12  0 

Owynnes  .. 

1 

96  14  0 

— 

Erminstade. 

3 

52  10  0 

157  10  0 

8S 

je4571  14  0 

FintFroiU 

1 
63 

i 

166    0  0 

S34S5  U  0 

With  this  interesting  statistical  firagment  we  oondade 
our  narrative  of  our  last  day  at  Babraham. 


THE    TREATMENT    OF    MILK-FEVER    IN    COWS. 


8iB,— >Some  time  sioee  allusion  was  made  in  soma  of  the 
London  newspapers  to  the  eare  of  sono  cows,  belonging  to 
the  Marquis  of  Bristol,  which  wen  treated  for  milk-fsver 
aecoiding  to  the  directions  given  by  Mr.  Moora  in  his  book, 
"Veterinary  Homceopathy.*  Belteviog  that  many  farmen 
now  suffer  severe  hues  from  thii  diseaie,  I  am  induced  to 
publish  the  result  of  my  experience  of  thii  treatment. 

In  the  months  of  September  and  October,  1862,  three  eows, 
belonging  to  Lo'd  Bristol,  were  attacked  by  milk-fever  after 


calfing ,  an  of  which  were  eared  by  the  use  of  Mr.  Moora'n 
remedies.    One  of  them  was  a  severe  ease. 

A  fortnifht  ago  I  had  another  eow  atta^td,  and  mj 
severely.  She  calved  on  Friday,  the  22nd  of  May,  and  wma 
apparently  doing  quite  well  until  Saturday  evening.  I  aaw 
her  that  afternoon  at  three  o'clock,  and  she  was  going  on 
favourably ;  sod  when  the  cowman  left  ker  at  seven  o'clock 
there  was  no  lymptom  of  diseaie. 

When  the  man  came  on  Sondiy  mommg,  at  five  o'doek^ 
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ike  eow  vas  down  vith  nUk-favar,  in  a  Tor/  ag griYated  foroi. 
Her  baad  waa  Tary  Much  affeetad,  bar  neek  mnng,  all  mom- 
tiaaa  atoppad,  awl  tha  axtreaiitiei  itrj  eold.  I  fava  ioi- 
mtStbAj  tan  diopa  of  tinetare  of  aooaita  (6rit  dtlatioo),  and 
aa  bew  aflarirarda  tan  dfopa  of  baUadoana  (Snt  dilation), 
aad  caotiaiied  giving  tbcaa  medjdnea  altamatalj,  aforj  boor, 
aatil  alatan  o'doefc,  wbaa  tba  ajiaptoiiii  becaoM  woiae,  and 
tke  eov  bafu  to  avail  vary  mneb.  I  tban  gat  a  tan  drops  of 
ctHtie  aaiBaoaia  (fint  dilaUon)  ef erj  twenty  minntae,  until 
thraa  o^dodc,  wben  tba  awaiting  bad  mbnded.  During  this 
itiga  tha  eow  was  vaiy  ill,  and  at  ona  tima  tba  man  watching 
bcff  thaogbt  abe  waa  dead.  I  tban  gata  aisenie,  tan-diop 
daeee  (eaeond  dOution),  arary  twanty  minntaa,  until  twalfa 
a^deck  at  nigbt:  tba  eow  eontiaaad  elaapy  and  proatiata. 
We  gate  alao  bmndy,  two  wina-glaeafola  af ary  two  bonn, 
biginning  at  four  o*doek  in  tbe  afternoon.  Aftar  twalte 
eTelock  tbe  BM»e  uigant  aymptomi  banng  abated,  wa  gate 
tba  BTiaMC  emry  boor,  and  eontinnad  gifing  it  until  twal?e 


o'clock  on  Monday,  wban  we  disoontinnad  tbat  medieina,  and 
gave  nuz  Tomica  (of  the  first  dilution),  ten  dropa  every  two 
booTf,  gifing  balf-a-ptut  of  brandy  CTary  two  boura  aleo. 
Thie  treatmant  was  eontinnad  until  Tuaaday  morning  at  two 
o'doek,  when  tba  eow  got  up :  in  tba  afUmoon  of  tbat  day 
•be  wu  able  to  walk  oat  in  a  paddock,  and  tba  nest  day  waa 
perfectly  enied.  The  general  directions  given  by  Mr.  Moore 
aa  to  turning,  and  tba  position  of  the  eow,  were  attended  to. 
and  she  bad  occasional  iojections. 

I  am  sure  tbat  any  person  who  will  adopt  tbe  same  treat- 
ment will  obtain  equally  eatisfactory  raaulte ;  and  I  believe 
tbat  if  taken  in  time  aiaaoat  every  eaae  will  recover.  I  may 
add  tbat  I  am  equally  convinead  of  the  effleaey  of  the  lemediea 
recommended  by  Mr.  Moore,  both  in  long  diaaaaa  and  diar- 
rhoea in  ealvea. 

I  am,  Bir,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  H.TUHMIB. 

LUtle  fforringer  HaU,  Bury  8t,  Bdmundt, 


GAME  DEPREDATIONS  ON  FARMERS.— AN  OVER-TRUE  TALE. 

(two)  a  sum  of  £650,  with  all  eoeta,  waa  awarded.*  Know- 
ing tbe  property,  we  doubt  whether  ancb  sums  afforded  any 
aubetantial  eompenmtion  for  tbe  injurica  iaflicted  on  tbe  crope 
of  tbe  Bsemorialiete. 

Bat  tbe  tenant  first  referred  to  eould  obtain  no  eompen- 
eation.  He  bad  no  written  agreement  on  tbe  enbjeet ;  be  bad 
trusted  to  the  peraonal  saiuranea  of  tbe  landlord,  and  what- 
ever tbe  landlord  might  have  done,  bad  be  retained  bia  mental 
bealtb,  tha  managing  agente  eoold  not  or  would  not  do  any- 
thing to  aid  tbe  too  trusting  tenani*farmer.  Now,  thia  man'a 
case  ia  a  most  melancholy  one.  Ha  bad  oceopied  a  smaller 
farm  belongiag,  we  believe,  to  the  same  proprietor,  but  on  tbe 
outskirts  of  the  estate,  and  not  within  reaoh  of  tbe  great  bead 
of  game,  and,  having  bad  several  very  good  seasons,  be  bad 
done  pretty  welL  Morsover,  be  waa  an  iadustrioua  and 
persevering  men,  and  thoroughly  understood  bis  business  u  a 
termer.  The  turn  we  have  previously  rafbrrcd  to  having 
become  vaesnt,  and,  apart  from  the  game^  it  was  one  of  the 
beet  of  ite  siae  in  tbe  districL  Tbongh  somewbat  larger  than 
the  farm  tbe  tenant,  whom  we  will  call  Jonae,  then  oeeupiadf 
it  wu  not  a  burger  farm  tban  tbe  eapital  be  poaeeeeed  would 
enable  him  to  work  with  every  prospect  of  success.  Tbe  sole 
diflleulty  was  tba  game.  Jonea  was  known  to  be  a  good  and 
industrious  fanner,  and  tbe  agenta  of  tbe  eatate  were  qaite 
ready  to  aoeept  him  aa  tenant  of  tbe  vacant  fsrm.  He  wm 
advised,  atrongly  adviaed— aolely  on  acaouat  of  tbe  game  by 
which  it  waa  infeated— to  have  nothing  to  do  with  this  £um, 
and  ha  besitated  until  be  bad  seen  tbe  landlord,  and  received 
bis  personal  aasuranea  **  tbat  tbe  game  should  not  be  allowed 
to  iojore  bis  cropa.**  Then,  and  than  only,  acting  in  tbe 
unbnsineis-like  way  in  which  too  many  farmers  act  in  regard 
to  tbe  hiring  of  their  farms,  did  be  agree  to  take  the  farm. 
Having  entered  upon  it,  be  quickly  found  his  skill  and  in- 
dnstry  to  be  of  no  avaiL  In  spite  of  careful  cultnra,  tbe 
arable  land  became  year  after  year  more  and  more  overrun 
with  weeds,  for  tbe  game  rendered  his  crops  tbm,and  nothing 
be  eould  do  would  enable  him  to  keep  tbe  land  clean.  Then 
the  seasons  oi  1860  aad  1861  were  unpropitioos,  tbe  soil  being 
a  strong  loam,  and  in  those  yeara  tbe  game  may  be  aaid  to 
have  obtained  complete  domimen  of  tbe  cropa.  Still  tbare 
were  iome  good  meadows,  whicb  tbe  game  could  not  render 
altogetber  useleBe,  and,  by  BMaaa  of  bia  dairy,  Jonaa  and  Ua 


At  the  rceaat  anniversary  meetiag  of  the  Royal  Agricaltoral 

Bcnrtoleni  Inatitution'— a  aodety  formed  for  giving  relief  by 

w^y  ef  penetoB  to  tenan^farmers  or  tbeir  widows — the  chair* 

mam.  Lsid  Dartoiontb,  referred  to  easaain  tbe  Sodety'a  report, 

ia  a  dry  and  boainaes-like  manner,"  which 

atroogly  bow  aad  were  tbe  reverses  to  which  tenant- 

md  tlicir  fiuniliee  were  eiposed."    Amongst  tbeee 

caaes  tbcie  is  one  of  a  widow  who  had  beooma  an  object  of  tbe 

Seciety'a  bcnevolenee  tbroogb  '*  tbe  damage  done  to  bar  by 

gnaa  aad  mblrita.*'    Now,  these  game  injuries  are  directly  or 

mt£ndlj  tbe  cnnae  of  far  more  of  the  ill  succem  and  sad 

wbieb  oeeur  amongst  the  smsller  farmera  tban  tbe 

pnUie  have  any  idea  of.    Feasibly  tbe  reader,  who 

paya  atteatiem  to  tbe  gamaqnaation,  nuy  raedllect  a  statement 

made  in  oar  aamber  ef  December  21, 1861,  on  tbe  authority 

ef  a  tsBant-f armer  on  a  game-preserved  estate  in  Hertfordsbire. 

It  waa  to  tbia  effeet— tbat  be,  the  tenant,  before  taking  tbe 

fnm,  aad  kaowiag  tbat  tbe  estate  waa  infested  with  garnet 

bsd  spdkea  personally  to  tbe  landlord,  and  wu  aasored  by 

him  that  tbe  game  should  not  he  allowed  to  injare  tbe  crops, 

bet  he  bad  ao  written  agreement  to  that  affect ;  tbat  two 

teaanta  of  adjoiaiag  fsrma  were  better  off  tban  himedf ,  they 

baviag  agreemeate  in  writing  u  to  compensation  for  gaam 

tbat  the  landlord  baviag  then  become  lunatic;  and 

being  aader  the  direction  of  the  Biaster  in  Lona^, 

the  dutxaetien  of  rabbtta  bad  beea  ordered,  but  then,  in  place 

of  tbe  rabhit%  tbe  gasmkeepere,  who  unfortunately  bad  not 

been  dieebarged,  bad  preserved  barw  more  than  ever,  and  bad 

•etaaUy  tamed  down  no  leu  tban  one  bundred  baru  in  tbe 

yiafioaa  seasoa,  and  tbat  the  increau  of  bares  bad  rendered 

tbe  iafaiy  to  tbe  crope  by  game  gruter  than  ever;  and  tbat 

ear  lafonnaat  bad  in  tbe  preriona  year  obtaioed  only  seven 

basbds  of  wheat  from  six  acru  of  land  **  situate  in  tbe  most 

game-iaCMtad  part  of  bia  farm,  altboogb  tbe  aeed  wu  got  in 

veU,  and  prodocad  a  foil  plant,  for,  knowing  the  enemy  he  bad 

to  coatwid  with,  be  bad  sown  a  large  quantity  of  seed."    Onr 

iafinrnant  atoo  atated  tbat  bia  fdlow  tenanta  bad  praeented  a 

to  tbe  Lord  Cbaneellor  on  tbe  subject  of  tbeir  game 

lUa  we  found  to  be  true,  and  in  our  number  of 

10, 1863;  we  offered  to  onr  readers  tbe  material  por- 

ef  tbat  mcosorial  with  its  readts^  namely,  "a  general 

to8MtratioB,aadtbattoeacb  of  tbe  measorialiata 
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wife.^  most  indnitrioiii  wonia— ke^  fhingf  afloit,  tad  in 
the  hope  of  lome  eompeniAtion  for  put  duBige  by  gtme,  end 
In  the  expectation  that  nnder  the  diteetion  of  the  Matter  in 
TAinaej  the  property  would  be  erentoilly  fkeed  from  gime  and 
gauekeepert,  Joaei  itniggted  on.  He  was,  however,  erery 
day  fldling  into  a  wone  position.  His  rent  got  into  atrear, 
thongh  he  hoped  that  tome,  if  not  the  whole  of  endi  arrear, 
wonld  be  allowed  to  hin  by  way  of  eompeniatioB.  Abont 
two  yean  ago  he  had  a  aeriooa  illneas,  mainly  brought  on  by 
nental  anxiety  induced  by  hii  frnitleaa  atruggle  agdnst  game 
preeenration,  and  he  was  nefer  entirely  himtelf  afterwards. 
Hit  wife'a  health  alio  broke  down,  and  the  wu  compelled  to 
try  to  recruit  it  by  a  temporary  absence  fSrom  home,  llien  in 
the  latter  part  of  last  year  came  the  arbitration,  which  ended 
in  the  award  of  the  substantial  sum  of  £650  to  each  of  Joneses 
two  neighbours.  He  had  suffered  u  much  u  they  had.  His 
snbitanee  had  been  consumed  by  the  game  as  theirs  had  been, 
but  instead  of  the  written  agreement  for  eompeniation  for 
game  damage,  which  had  at  least  served  them  as  planks  in 
shipwreck,  Jones  had  nothing  but  the  Terlml  promise  of  his 
landlord,  now  no  longer  a  competent  or  accountable  person^ 
and  the  once  strong  and  resolute  man  gave  way  under  the 
burden.  He  ptNsed  urgently  for  eomprnsatioD,  and  waa  told 
he  might  quit  the  farm,  the  farm  whereon  be  had  lost  all,  for 


by  the  spring  of  the  prasent  year  the  dairy  was  gone,  nstily 
all  his  eowa  had  been  aold,  and  the  prospect  of  gram  dovn  to 
the  Utter  part  of  May  appeared  very  pieeariona.  Jodm*! 
neighbours  knew  that  he  felt  his  position  to  be  a  had  oet — 
that  he  was  deapondent,  well  nigh  hopeleas.  With  a  young 
family  of  aefen  children— the  eldest  twelve  years,  theyoongsit 
ten  montha  of  age— with  Httle  capital  to  take  away  from  Us 
fkrm  if  he  were  to  quit  it,  the  poor  man*a  reudn  i^ave  wij, 
and,  in  a  fit  of  insanity,  he  fell  by  his  own  hand.  He  hid  for 
some  weeks  rather  moodily  remained  in  his  own  bniineii- 
room  apart  from  his  family,  and  one  Of eolog  lut  month  hii 
wife,  when  preparing  to  take  him  some  tea,  wu  alarmed  by 
the  report  of  a  gun  in  her  huBband*a  room.  It  was  all  orer; 
the  poor  man  had  effectually  dutroyed  hia  life.  Erery  penoa 
in  the  diatriet,  who  wu  acquainted  with  Jonu  and  hit  poo- 
tion,  regarda  him  u  a  victim  to  game  preservation,  Whit  ii 
to  become  of  his  widow  and  children  is  a  pahAil  qositiM. 
A  atronger  eau  for  the  Interpoaition  of  the  **  Boyal  Agrieol- 
tural  Benevoleat  Institution"  it  would  be  difficult  to  eoaeriTe, 
and  we  trust  that  the  attention  of  aome  of  the  philuthro^ 
membera  of  that  Society  may  he  drawn  towards  this  lamest- 
able  and  nnmerited  "  reverse"  of  thia  farmer's  fsmily  throogh 
nnoontroUabte  obstaekM  to  the  suoeeuftil  purssit  of  agiicol- 
turo.— IT^e  Economitt^ 


STEAM  CULTURE  MECHANICS. 


'*  The  Fiskens,'*  as  they  are  now,  by  way  of  distinctive 
pre-eminence,  called,  merit  great  praise  for  what  they 
nave  done  in  the  cause  of  steam-culture.  It  requires 
no  lengthy  demonstration  to  prove  this;  for  although 
not  the  &thers  of  the  steam>plough,  as  hu  already 
been  ^own,  and  although  they  have  been  obliged  to 
disclaim  the  greater  portion  of  their  speciflcation,  they 
nevertheleu  follow  dose  upon  the  hods  of  Hannom  of 
Burcott  Park,  in  reviving  the  problem  of  ploughing  land 
by  steam,  the  ploughs  being  set  share  to  share,  after  it  had 
paued  through  what  may  not  inapUy  be  termed,  in  the 
history  of  the  steam-plough,  "  the  period  of  romance," 
into  which  it  had  been  bewitched  for  a  time  by  "  Talpa," 
in  his  "  Chronicles  of  a  Clay  FarmV'  Bat  while  we  thus 
thankfully  return  them  every  commendation  due  to  their 
enthusiasm  and  persevering  advocacy  in  favour  of  the 
principle  of  the  plough,  we  must,  at  the  same  time, 
acknowledge  that  the  balance,  or  rather  "  see-saw  prin- 
ciple" they  have  introduced,  is  scarcely  less  unfortunate 
than  the  telparian  theory  above ;  for  if  the  latter  is  "  the 
period  of  romance,"  the  fbrmer  is  obviously  that  of 
"childhood"  —  two  sets  of  Somerville  ploughs  "see- 
sawing" over  the  axle  of  tho  carriage.  In  other  words, 
if  we  were  the  first  to  point  out,  in  the  columns  of 
the  Marik  Lane  Express,  the  cycloidal  action  of  the  rotary 
diggers,  and  the  £ftQacy  of  the  principle  as  advocated  and 
patented  bv  "  Talpa,"  so  we  must  now  inform  our  readers 
tbat  two  Somerville  ploughs  playing  at  "  see-sau)'*  over  a 
fdlcrum  is  a  movement  in  the  wrong  direction,  and  that 
we  must  give  np  all  chil^sh  pastime  of  this  kind  by  going 
back  to  the  Glasgow  experiment  and  Bemeram  practice, 
and  improve  upon  the  principles  illostrated  inM'Rae's 
•team-plough,  before  ftarlaer  progress  can  Bucoessfhlly  be 
made  in  steam  culture. 

The  steam-ploughs  of  the  Fiskens,  of  Ibwler  and  Ordg, 
of  Chandler  and  Oliver,  and  of  Howard  and  Bousfield, 
consist  of  two  sets  of  Somtrville  ploughs,  or  two  sets  of 
the  Qld-fiuhionod  beam-framed  ploughs — the  one  set  vdth 
right-hand  turnovers,  and  the  other  set  with  left-hand 


turnovers,  similar  in  principle  to  what  are  shown  in 
Pinkus's  second  patent,  already  noticed;  the  two  sets  being 
so  united  together  by  intermediate  gearing  that  the  one  set 
cannot  be  lowered  into  action  without  raising  the  other  set 
to  twice  the  height  necessary,  and,  vice  vend,  tbejr 
cannot  be  raised  out  of  action  without  lowering  the  other 
set  to  the  position  from  whence  they  were  raised  to  the 
extra  height.  In  each  example  the  intermediate  gesnng 
diffiors  considerably  from  that  <ii  any  of  the  other  livil 
oases  i  but  the  details  of  meohanism  which  thus  differ  ao 
widely  are  only  so  many  mechanical  equivalents  for  raising 
and  lowering  the  two  sets  of  SomerviUe  ploughs,  and  these 
equivalents,  and  the  peculiar  combination  which  they  form 
with  the  two  sets  of  ploughs,  are  all  that  the  respectirc 
parties  can  daim  as  their  inventions.  None  of  them,  for 
example,  can  lay  claim  to  the  discovery  of  the  Somenille 
plough,  or  of  two-beamed  and  three-beamed  ploughs,  or 
the  combination  of  two  sets  of  such  ploughs,  or^e  prio- 
ciple  of  lowering  one  set  into  action  when  the  steam-plough 
leavea  the  headland,  or  the  raising  of  that  set  out  of  action 
when  the  implement  reaches  the  opposite  headland,  and  so 
on  for  the  other  set  in  the  return  movement,  as  has  already 
been  shovm  in  our  observationa  on  Pinkus's  problem,  such 
being  public  property  prior  to  1840,  the  date  of  his  patent. 
To  avoid  misunderstanding,  it  may  not  be  improper  to 
observe,  before  noticing  the  peculiar  mechanism  of  each  of 
the  above  steam-ploughs  separately,  that  hitherto  we 
have  taken  it  for  granted  that  our  readers  are  familiar 
with  the  principle  upon  which  SomerviUe  ploughs  or 
many-beamed  ploughs  are  constructed,  whici  may  ^ 
practically  defined  as  exemplifying  a  series  of  two  or 
more  ploughs  rigidly  fixed  together  in  a  frame,  thns 
fonning  a  double,;triple,  or  quadruple  plough.  Sometimes 
the  set  is  phiced  on  the  diagonal  plan,  having  a  common 
beam,  while,  in  other  examples  each  turnover  and  shwe 
has  its  own  beam,  when  the  set  is  called  a  "  two-besmed 
or  a  "three-beamed  plough."  As  the  shares  and  ton- 
overa  are  in  advance  of  each  other,  the  second  turning  pie 
furrow  slice  into  the  track,  path,  or  open  furrow  bebnd 
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tke  tzd^  and  tbt  Ihixd  tondng  iti  ftnrow-tike  into  the 
fA^itkB  woond,  «ad  to  «■ ;  iiie  leeoad  beam  is  ooiiie- 
fKBtlf  longer  tiM  tlie  lint,  end  tlie  third  tluai  the 
wMBd;  90  thai  then  k  a  aaorUlee  of  the  bafauioe  prmctple 
«r  the  oommoii  «a^  plonght  to  beMtifally  fltatnted 
nhoL  it  ia  beng  eetered  aft  the  one  headland,  or  heiag 
lahm  oai  nf  the  groand  at  the  other.  Thus,  when  ea- 
tiriag  a  wheel-ploagh,  the  groand  aader  the  iiheel 
■d  the  axle-boM  aie  Mcr%,  the  beun-haadke  and  frame 
aetiBg  BB  lerera  of  tiie  eeeoad  kind ;  bat  at  the  opnoaite 
€Bd  of  thse  ridga  the  giouad  ander  the  heel  of  the  ploagli 
B  the  faieiiuu,  the  leveiage  tbea  being  of  the  first  kind ; 
er  the  phva^  nay  be  taken  out  of  the  soil  by  lifting  up 
Oe  etiRa»  ifhen  ^  gronnd  aader  the  wheel  and  the  aile- 
b«»  are  agam  the  ^cra,  and  the  tercrage  that  of  the 
«eecaid  kind,  as  above.  In  the  case  of  the  Rotherham 
yloi^  thia  laftter  ia  always  the  piaetice^  ita  heavy  carnage 
piweating  the  groond  ander  the  heel  being  naed  as  the 


This  aitra  length  of  beam  in  the  ease  of  the  seeond 
mA  third  pioaghs  of  a  tri-ftirrow  set,  and  seeond,  third, 
nd  foarth  iiIoq|^  of  a  fonr-fonrow  set,  merits  a  special 
notice,  as  liej  reqaire  not  only  to  be  niaed  an  extra 
be^^  bat  afalo  tafa  a  mneh  larger  amonnt  of  mnaeular 
foaar  on  the  part  of  the  ploBghinan»  either  to  raise  the 
dws  of  the  front  ploagh  or  the  heel  of  the  last  ooa  in  the 
set,  at  the  headlands. 

It  i^  however,  bat  jnstiee  to  the  geaeml  progteaa  of 
thia^,  to  ohserre  that,  long  before  Lord  SomervilkTs 
JHynveBMBts  in  implcmenta  of  this  kind,  double  and 
tn^baHBMl  ploo|^  cjdsted ;  so  that^  strictly  speaking, 

tk  fBBBlpLe  did  not  oc^nate  with  his  lordship.    At  the 

sonnaieeacnt  of  the  present  eentory — a,j>.  1802,  the 

diteof  his  hirdship's  patent--he  had  plenty  of  double 

Bjoa^  ia  the  fields  to  oontend  with.    Some  of  these 

nftred  with  hie  own  in  a  manner  that  called  upon  him 

to  take  op  the  pen  in  de&nee  of  his  patent  progeet,  of 

whieh  he  was  enthnajastically  (bad,  like  most  patentees. 

ThBs»  ^noting  his  lordship's  own  words  from  tne  "  Die- 

Cioasry  of  Agricdtiua,"  1807,  "  It  has  been  aigued  that 

a  two4iBTOW  ploogh,  with  a  doable  mortiaed  beam,  haa  an 

adfaotage  over  thai  of  the  earred  single  beam,  inasmueh 

M  by  a  serew  the  beams  ean  be  brought  nearer,  or  set 

B«re  apart,  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  a  wider  or  narrower 

fiozow."    And  we  may  farther  obserre  that  we  make  this 

qaotatian  ezpraialy  for  the  purpose  of  showing  those  of  our 

leaders  who  may  not  be  acquainted  with  the  history  of 

Uui  kind  of  ploughs,  or  of  two-beamed  and  three*beamed 

{doeg^  that  they  were  constructed  in  a  vast  variety  of 

aays,  and  that,  in  adapting  them  to  be  hauled  by  st^m- 

power,  very  UUle  novelty  can  as  yet  be  churned  by  any  of 

the  above  parties^  so  frr  as  principle  is  concerned. 

litkefC*  Steam-fihufh, — ^Now  that  the  whole  of  the 

rope  system  by  which  this  implement  was  intended  to  be 

aetuated  haa  been  dischiimed,  it  must  be  examined  in  a 

amiewhat  different  light.    But  as  no  special  provision  is 

nade   for  hauling  it,  either  under  tne  winding-drum 

S7>tem  of  Heath^t,  or  any  of  the  endless-rope  systems, 

ii  consequently  follows  that,  as  a  patented  machme,  it  must 

itin  be  actuated  on  the  rig^r  principle — ^the  heavy  rope 

anchored  at  both  ends  bemg  a  fulcrum  to  this  rigger 

system,  the  motive  power  being  applied  by  the  light  hemp 

rope.    In  this  respect  it  differs  widely  from  any  of  the 

steam-ploughs  under  consideration  subsequently  introduced, 

and  also  firom  McRac*s,  already  noticed,  that  j^receded  it. 

As  a  patent  question  this  merits  special  attention,  and  as 

a  meeoanical  proposition  it  is  of  still  higher  importance, 

for  we  have  now  to  trace  the  motive  power  along  the 

npidly  moving  light  rope,  and  the  point  where  the  force 

thos  communicated  is  applied  to  the  implement,  so  as  to 

overoooie  tiie  resistance  of  the  set  of  ploughs  in  the  land. 

Without  going  into  [all  [the  minutia  of  detail,  we  may 


at  onee  obeerre  that  tiie  aile  of  the  gioofved  dram  which 
rotates  under  the'rope  is  now  the  equrment  of  the  draught 
pin  of  the  copse,  the  two  bosses  in  which  it  works  Ix&g 
the  points  to  which  the  force  is  applied  to  tiie  carriage 
firame  of  the  implement.  In  MeKae's  jdou^  it  was  ap- 
plied  at  each  end  of  the  frame  •  but  here,  in  Fisken's,  it  is 
applied  about  the  middle  of  the  carriage  for  both  traverses 
of  ^e  ploughs.  The  two  hind  wheels  and  the  two  fiirrow 
wheds,  together  with  the  diief  portion  of  the  carriage 
frame,  are  rimilar  in  principle  to  those  of  HcSae,  of 
Finkus,  of  Atkins,  and  of  several  others ;  but  tire  pecidiar 
mode  of  harnessing  the  steam-horse  and  yoking  him  to  the 
implement  is  charaeteristicany  that  of  the  rigger  system. 
Strictly  speaking,  the  carriage  of  fidcen's  steam-plough 
is  not  named,  but  actuated  along  the  anchored  rope  by  a 
system  V  endless  levers,  similar  to  what  an  engine  is 
worked  slong  a  railway,  the  rails  bdng  tiie  ftdcra :  or  a 
traetion-engine  over  the  land,  the  gronnd  under  the 
wheels  being  the  folcrum. 

Mo^on  being  given  to  the  carriase  as  above,  we  have 
next  to  observe  that  the  two  sets  of  ploughs  are  hauled 
alternately  in  opposite  directions  by  the  two  extremes 
of  each  axle  working  in  two  bosses  in  the  side  framing. 
In  lowering  the  set  into,  or  raisbg  it  out  of  action,  these 
two  bosses  form  toge&er  the  frilcrmn  on  which  the  bell 
crank,  or,  rather  bent  lever  plough  frame,  balances  in  tnni ; 
so  that  the  leverage  is  that  of  the  first  kind,  and  the  pressure 
of  the  fblcrum,  consequently,  equal  to  twice  the  weight  of 
the  ploughs,  midtiplira  by  the  difference  of  leverage,  aa 
the  case,  may  be  on  each  side  the  folcrum.  Each  axle 
thus  forms  the  draught-pin  of  the  set  of  ploughs  fixed  upon 
it,  similar  in  principle  to  the  draught-pin  of  the  two  and 
three  beamed  horse-plot^^  of  the  olden  time;  and  also 
to  the  two  sets  of  ploughs  in  Pinkus's  second  patent 
(1840).  There  is  a  diiferencc,  however,  in  the  leverage, 
the  latter  (tiiose  of  Pinkus's)  being  of  the  second  kind  and 
sometimes  those  of  the  horse-ploughs  also,  so  that  the 
pressure  upon  the  folcrum  or  draught-pin  in  them  was  only 
a  fractional  part  of  that  of  the  weight  of  the  ploughs.  In 
McRae's  example,  again,  each  plough  in  the  set  is  hauled 
by  its  own  draught-pin,  which  also  forms  a  fblcrum  in  the 
raising  and  lowering  of  it,  the  leverage  belnjg  that  of  the 
second  kind.  But  the  body  of  each  plough  is  raised  and 
lowered  by  a  leverage  system  of  the  first  kind,  balancing 
over  the  pm  at  the  top  of  the  upright  ba^  which  thus 
forms  its  fulcrum,  as  formerly  noticed.  Tiie  mechanical 
equivalents  for  raising  and  lowering  Fisken's  plough  are, 
therefore,  the  winch-handle,  screw,  sector,  and  slotted 
lever ;  the  winch-screw,  and  sector  being  sinidlar  to  thoao 
of  TJley's  cultivator. 

The  peculiar  characteristic,  however,  that  distinguishes 
Fisken's  mode  of  rusing  and  lowering  his  two  sets  of 
ploughs  is  that  which  has  faUaciously  been  termed  the 
'*  balance  principle,"  or  "the  principle  of  counterpoise,"  or 
"the  see-saw  pnnciple;"  the  two  sets  of  {ploughs  being  so 
connected  by  the  mtermediate  gearing  just  mentioned, 
viz.,  the  winch-lever,  screw,  sector,  and  slotted  lever, 
that  the  one  set  cannot  be  lowered  into  the  ground  without 
raising  the  opposite  set  double  the  height  necessaiy  on 
Pinkus's  plan,  or  what  is  required  when  each  set  is 
lowered  or  raised  separately.  It  has  already  been  shown, 
under  horse-culture,  that  the  plough  enters  the  ground  by 
the  joint  action  of  two  forces — gravity  and  traction ;  and 
so  essentially  necessary  is  the  former,  that  we  have  been 
obliged  to  increase  the  weight  of  the  plough  in  order  to 
enter  and  keep  it  in  the  ground.  Were  a  plough  no  heavier 
than  a  common  hoc,  it  would  be  deflected  up)n  the  surfece 
in  a  manner  too  fiimiliar  to  require  explanation;  for  before 
it  will  enter  below  the  surface  and  cut  weeds,  a  consider- 
able pressure  has  to  be  applied  to  the  handle,  as  every  hocr 
can  verify  from  his  experience.  Just  so  is  it  with  the 
pseudo-balance-plough  of  Fisken,    On  the  headland  both 
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sets  are  above  ground,  as  in  Pinkas's  patent  of  1840,  and 
also  M'Rae's  of  1839,  with  this  difference  when  compared 
with  the  Utter — ^that  the  second  plough  in  Fisken's  set  and 
in  Pinkos's  set  is  raised  a  stage  higher  than  the  first,  at  a 
corresponding  sacrifice  of  power  and  tear-and-wear  of  the 
working  parts  in  operation,  while  the  third  plough  in 
the  set  is  raised  two  stages  higher  than  the  first,  the 
mechanical  loss  sacrificed  being  double  that  of  the  last,  and 
so  on  for  every  additional  plough  in  the  set.  On  entering 
or  lowering  into  action  M'Bae's  ploughs,  the  ploughman, 
on  working  the  hand-levers,  gains  the  full  benefit  of  their 
weight  or  force  of  gravity ;  so  that  if  he  is  an  active  hand, 
he  can  enter  his  ploughs  with  greater  ease  and  n^pilarity 
than  in  the  case  of  the  common  horse-plough;  consequently 
he  makes  better  work,  at  the  entering — or,  as  it  is  in  some 
districts  technically  termed,  the  "in-going" — ^under  steam- 
culture  than  under  horse-culture  with  single  ploughs.  No 
doubt,  the  best  ploughmen  will  have  to  serve  an  appren- 
ticeship at  the  headland  before  they  can  work  the  levers  of 
H'Rae's  steam-plough  successftilly,  and  no  doubt  aslo  a 
large  number  wiU  never  be  able  to  enter  the  ploughs  pro- 
perly;  but  this  is  just  what  is  experienced  in  horse-culture, 
and  therefore  it  forms  no  valid  argument  to  the  contrary. 
The  Fiskens,  on  the  other  hanc^  sacrifice  the  force  of 
gravity  at  the  in-going,  in  order  to  gain  a  very  inestimable 
oountorpoise  action  at  the  out-going.  If  we  suppose  the 
friction  of  the  screw,  sector,  and  slotted  lever  nil,  and  the 

Sloughs  ascending  and  descending  in  free  space,  then 
iere  is  a  very  nice  hypothetical  theory  involved; 
but,  unfortunately,  both  these  hypotheses  are  fidlacies,  so 
that  the  practice  in  the  field  is  the  very  opposite  of  this 
beantiiul  fire-side  theory,  the  friction  of  the  intermediate 
gearing  and  the  resistance  of  the  soil  being  something  con- 
siderable. What  the  exact  amount  of  either  may  be  can- 
not be  estimated,  as  they  will  depend  upon  the  peculiar 
data  of  each  individual  case.  But,  generally  speaking, 
the  friction  of  a  screw  working  in  a  sector  wiU  go  fisr  to 
counterbalance  the  action  of  the  ploughs  on  the  other  side 
of  the  fulcrum — supposing  the  opnosite  set  of  ploughs  dis- 
engaged, as  they  partially  are  at  tneir  entry — ^if  it  does  not 
do  it  altogether ;  while  the  resistance  of  the  soil  vdU  de- 
pend upon  its  hardness,  and  how  the  ploughman  times 
the  revolutions  of  the  handles  of  the  wimui  and  the  lower- 
ing process  to  the  tractive  force  and  velod^  of  the  imple- 
ment as  it  enters  the  soil.  Owing  to  the  forked  lever 
Qlough-beams  being  longer  than  the  other  end  of  the 
Dent  lever  to  which  the  connecting-rods  are  attached,  the 
force  which  the  screw  and  sector  have  to  balance  is  very 
great — equivalent,  perhaps,  to  between  two  and  three  times 
the  weight  of  the  three  ploughs,  supposing  three  in  the 
set.  We  never  measured  the  length  of  the  leversge  on 
either  side  of  tiie  frdcrum,  and  the  angles  at  whi<£  the 
forces  act,  to  see  what  the  actual  difl^erence  was ;  but  if 
the  leverage  on  the  plough  side  is  double  or  triple  that  on 
the  other,  so  is  the  force  double  or  triple  that  of  the  weight 
of  the  ploughs.  This  force,  too,  is  active,  there  beong 
always  one  set  of  ploughs  raised,  and,  what  is  worse,  when 
the  ploughshares  of  the  opposite  set  come  against  a  stone, 
or  other  obstruction  in  the  soil,  so  as  to  check  for  a  mo- 
ment the  uniform  progress  of  the  implement,  the  elevated 
set  have  a  downwml  central  action,  owing  to  their  being 
above  the  level  of  the  axle  on  which  they  are  fixed ;  so 
that  the  tear-and-wear  upon  the  intermediate  gearing  is 
something  excessive.  Moreover,  the  counterpoising  ac- 
tion of  the  opposite  set  of  ploughs,  granting  that  the  fric- 
tion of  the  intermediate  gearing  is  nil,  does  not  obviate 
this  objection,  but  the  contrary,  the  enormous  pressure 
and  tear  and  wear  on  both  sides  being  equal.  It  is,  how- 
ever, but  justice  to  observe  that  the  friction  of  the  screw 
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and  sector  is  in  favour  of  Fisken's  steaA  plough,  wlien 
compared  with  Fowler's  implement,  as  will  sabsequently 
be  shown,  as  the  up  set  of  ploughs  have  veiy  lictie  tea- 
dency  to  pull  the  down  set  in  action  oat  of  the  ground. 

It  has  been  said  above  that  the  down  let  of  Fiske&'s 
ploughs  are  partially  disengaged  from  the  oountopoiie 
action  of  the  opposite  set,  at  the  ingoing  process ;  come- 
quentiy  the  expenditure  of  muscular  force  required  to 
enter  the  former  is  equivalent  to  that  required  to  niie 
the  latter,  the  former  being  left  to  enter  by  gravity  snd 
traction.  This  will  be  found  the  prsctioe  when  the 
ploughman  times  the  lowering  process  of  theintennediite 
gearing  to  the  ingoing  of  the  shares  into  the  soil;  fw,  if 
under  such  circumstances  the  connecting-rods  that  unite 
the  crank  levers  to  the  slotted  lever  are  exsmined,  thej 
will  be  found  inactive,  and  not  sustaining  the  oounterpoue 
action,  that  being  now  done  by  the  plouj^muui  st  the 
winch-handle.  When  the  ground  is  hard,  force  msy  be 
applied  in  the  opposite  direction  fit>m  that  of  theeoimter- 
poise  of  tiie  up  set  of  ploughs,  so  that  by  spplying  u 
extra  force  to  the  winch  the  pbughman  may  anist  in 
utting  in  his  ploughs,  just  as  M'Bae's  nloug^imsn  csn  do 
y  liftuig  upwards  his  lever  handles  at  uie  ingoing. 

Ftom  headland  to  headland  or  along  the  land  there  is 
little  difference  between  Fisken's  implement  and  McBse's, 
both  seto  of  ploughs  in  action  being  then  rigidly  fixed  in 
a  frame,  each  borne  on  four  wheels ;  supposiog  the  latter 
should  have  adopted  this  plan,  aa  diown  in  hu  specifics- 
tion. 

At  the  outgoing,  when  Fisken's  stesm-plough  resches 
the  opposite  headland  the  same  number  of  revolationi  of 
the  winch-handle  have  to  be  made  by  the  ploogbnso, 
raising  the  down  set  of  ploughs  out  of  the  ground,  ai 
was  experienced  at  the  ingoing  process,  so  that  the  bendit 
gained  by  the  counterpoise  of  the  opposite  set  ii  very 
problematical,  especially  as  compared  with  McBae'i  im- 
plement; while  the  latter  makes  good  work,  snd  the 
former  bad,  owing  to  the  last  plough  in  Fbken's  let 
being  raised  before  the  first.  From  time  immemoml 
double  and  triple  beam  framed  ploughs  have  been  con- 
denmed  for  this  bad  work  at  the  "ingoing  snd  oat- 
going"  under  horse  culture,  and  sound  praetioe  with 
science  admito  of  no  other  oondusion  under  iteua* 
culture. 

But  independentiy  of  this  objection  to  theqoslityof 
the  work  at  the  outgoing,  we  aver  that  McRae's  plonghi 
can  be  raised  with  a  less  expenditure  of  muscular  power 
than  Fisken's.  In  examining  thia  question  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  ploughs  are  relieved  from  the 
weight  of  the  frurow-slices,  and  thrown  half  out  of 
action,  by  the  mere  hauling  of  the  frorow-wheels  on  to  the 
headland.  This  is  common  to  both  implements,  snd  in- 
deed to  all  steam-ploughs  having  one  or  more  esrriage- 
wheelB  travelling  in  the  furrow. 

The  conclusion,  therefore,  is  manifestly  this :  that  the 
little  advantage  gained  at  the  outgoing  of  Fisken's  stesm- 
plough  does  not  compensate  for  the  heavv  sacrifices  st  the 
ingoing  and  along  the  field.  This  is  all  the  more  to  be 
regretted,  inasmuch  as  the  mechanical  defects  which  we 
have  pointed  out^could  easily  be  obviated  without  depart- 
ing from  the  general  mechanism  of  the  implement,  such 
as  the  forked-levers,  bell-crank,  connecting-rods,  &c.; 
and  were  this  done,  and  the  necessary  provision  msde  for 
hauling  the  implement  on  the  winding-drum  and  endless- 
rope  systems,  ite  medianical  merite  and  eflbctive  workbg 
at  the  headlands  would  doabtiess  occupv  a  more  promin- 
ent position  than  ever  it  otherwise  can  do. 

Bnoikebb, 
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AGRICULTURAL    PROGRESS    IN    CANADA. 


Hie  appiircMelimg  Grwt  Proyincial  Agricultural  Exhi- 
hitioii,  to  be  lield  at  Kingston,  in  September,  suggests  a 
brief  reriew  of  the  progress  of  Canada,  in  those  annual 
diaplaTB  of  the  development  of  her  agricultural  industry. 
It  ifBs  not  till  the  year  1820  that  the  Colonial  Govem- 
meut  took  any  decisive  step  to  foster  the  agriculture  of 
the  coontry,  by  "  an  act  to  encourage  the  establishment  of 
^rieultiml  fiocietiea  in  the  several  districts  of  the  pro- 
nnce."     Aa  early  as  the  year  1825,  agricultural  societies, 
it  ia  believed,  existed  in  two  or  three  districts,  but  no  re- 
cords have  been  handed  down  to  show  the  condition  of 
husbandry  at  that  period.     The  indirect  assistance  given 
by  the  Imperial  Government  to  agriculture  in  Upper  Ca« 
nada,  datea  from  a  much  earlier  period  than  the  enoou- 
ngement  given  to  agricultural  societies  by  the  Provincial 
Goremment ;  for  we  find  among  the  donations  of  George 
UL  to  die  U.  £.  Loyaliats,  the  old  English  plough.     It 
eooasted  of  a  small  piece  of  iron  fixed  to  the  coulter, 
bning  the  shape  of  the  letter  L,  the  shank  of  which  went 
tbroag^  the  wooden  beam,  the  foot  forming  the  point, 
wlddi  was  sharpened  for  use.     One  handle,  and  a  plank 
«p&  from  a  curved  piece  of  timber,  which  did  the  duty  of 
tODnld-board,  completed  the  rude  implement.     At  that 
tiitt  the  traces  and  leading  lines  were  made  of  the  bark 
of  the  dm  or  basswood,  which  was  manu&ctured  by  the 
settlos  into  a  strong  rope.    About  the  year  1808  the 
"  bog  pbogh"  was  imported  from  the  Unitdl  States ;  and 
a  Idld,  a  plough  with  a  cast-iron  share  and  mould-board, 
aJJ  in  one  piece,  was  one  of  the  first  implements  requiring 
fliofe  than  ordinary  skill,  which  was  manufactured  in  the 
province.    Since  then  great  improvement  has  been  made 
in  the  pkraghs  common  throughout  the  country,    and 
Bingham's  Canadian   plough,    which  is  fine  and  light 
in  its    build,  was    fiivourably  mentioned  at  Paris,  in 
1S55. 

The  first  public  Act  for  the  encouragement  of  agricul- 
tore  in  Canada,  which  came  into  operation  in  1830,  au- 
thniied  the  Governor  to  pay  £100  to  any  district  agri- 
coltaral  society  which  raised  the  sum  of  £50  by  subscrip- 
tkHi,  for  the  purpose  of  importing  valuable  live  stock, 
grain,  useful  implements,  &c.     Several  acts  were  passed  in 
fobseqaent  years,  being  modifications  of  that  of  1830 ;  all 
of  them  baving  for  their  object  the  encouragement  of  agri- 
ndtural  societies  and  agricidtnre.    In  1847,  an  additional 
itep  was  taken,  fraught  with  very  important  consequences 
tu  the  interests  of  husbandry  in  Canada,  an  Act  for  the 
incorporation  of  the  Provincial  Agricultural  Association 
came  into  operation;  and  in  1850  Boards  of  Agriculture, 
{at  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  were  established  by  law. 
In  18^1,  an  Act  was  passed  to  provide  for  the  better  or- 
sanization  of  agricultural  societies,  and  finally  in  1852,  the 
most  important  step  was  taken,  when  '*  an  Act  to  provide  for 
the  estabbahment  of  a  Bureau  of  Agriculture,  and  to  amend 
and  consolidate  the  laws  relating  to  agriculture,"  came 
into  operation.     The  district  societies,  which  in   1830 
drew  tilieir  annual  pittance  from  Government,  and  repre- 
sented the  agricultnral  interests  of  the  colony,  have  thus 
^wn,  in  twenty-two  years,  to  a  comprehensive  and  cen- 
tralized organization^   consisting  of — first,  the  Bureau; 
Mooodly,  the  Boards  of  Agriculture  for  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada;  thirdly,   the  Agricultural  Associations  for  Up- 
per and  lower  Canada ;    fourthly,    County    Societies ; 
^7,  Township  Societies. 

h  ISBI^  another  change  took  place,  being  also  a  step  in 
^WKt;  an  Act  was  passed  "  to  inake  better  provision 


for  the  encoun^gement  of  agriculture,  and  also  to  provide 
for  the  promotion  of  mechanical  science."  The  head  of 
the  Bureau  of  Agriculture,  received  the  title  of  "  Minister 
of  Agriculture,"  with  very  extensive  powers  for  obtaining 
and  distributing  information  respecting  the  condition  of 
husbandry,  and  the  progress  of  arts  and  manufactures  in 
the  colony.  By  this  Act,  Boards  of  Art  and  Manufac- 
tures were  created,  and  horticidtural  societies  incorporated. 
The  Boards  of  Agriculture  distribute  the  annual  Govern- 
ment grant  to  the  county  societies  upon  duly  certified 
statements  from  the  treasurers  of  the  different  societies. 
The  progress  of  these  excellent  adjuncts  to  agricultural  im- 
provement is  shown  by  the  following  comparative  figures : 
— In  1852  there  were  twenty-two  societies,  which  fur- 
nished 13,531  doUars,  this  amount  being  supplemented  by 
21,557  dollars  Government  grant.  In  1859,  sixty-one 
societies  raised  24,221  dollars,  and  Government  granted 
32,836  dollars. 

With  the  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  county  societies, 
a  valuable  impulse  has,  no  doubt,  been  given  to  agriculture 
in  all  its  branches ;  chiefly  by  encouraging  the  introduction 
of  a  superior  breed  of  ammals,  and  of  improved  impl^e- 
ments.  Several  societies  have  devoted  a  considerable 
portion  of  their  funds  to  the  importation  of  improved  cat- 
tle and  horses.  The  award  of  premiums  for  stock,  im- 
plements, and  farm  productions  generally,  has  encou- 
raged private  enterprise,  and  awakened  a  spirit  of  emula- 
tion, which  has  been  most  successful  in  promoting  pro- 
gress and  improvement,  and  the  rank  which  Upper  Canada 
now  occupies  as  an  agricultural  country  is  mainly  due  to 
the  excellent  organization  and  emulative  spirit  which 
has  always  distinguished  the  county  societies  since  their 
first  establishment. 

As  a  necessary  result  of  the  successful  working  of  the 
county  and  township  agricultural  societies,  a  growing 
desire  began  to  be  felt  for  the  organization  of  a  Provin- 
cial society,  which  would  bring  the  fiurmers  and  manu- 
fiicturers  from  all  parts  of  the  province  together,  and,  by 
friendly  rivalry  and  competition  at  an  annual  e:diibition, 
present  at  one  view  the  best  results  of  the  agricultural 
and  mechanical  industiy  of  the  colony.  After  several  in- 
effectual attempts  to  obtain  general  and  united  action,  a 
meeting  of  delegates  frt)m  county  societies  was  held  at 
Hamilton,  in  August  1846,  and  the  Provincial  Agricul- 
tural Association  and  Board  of  Agriculture  for  Canada 
West  formed.  The  first  exhibition  of  the  Association  was 
held  at  Toronto  in  October  1846.  The  amount  of  prizes 
offered  reached  1,600  dollars.  In  1847,  the  Association 
was  incorporated  by  an  Act  of  Parliament,  under  the  title 
of  "  The  Agricultural  Association  of  Upper  Canada." 
Since  that  time  it  has  increased  in  usefulness  year  by 
year.  At  the  first  Exhibition  in  1846  there  were  but 
1,150  entries,  and  £275  awarded  as  prizes.  In  1860 
there  were  7,532  entries,  and  £3,235  awarded. 

Permanent  buildings  are  now  erected  at  Toronto,  Ha- 
milton, London,  and  Kingston  respectively,  for  the  express 
purpose  of  holding  annual  exhibitions.  In  1862  the 
annual  meeting  was  held  at  Toronto,  and  permanent  pro- 
vision made  for  stabling  198  horses  and  436  head  of 
cattle;  the  amount  of  prizes  ofiered  exceeded  16,000 
dollars.  Such  is  the  progress  which  has  been  made  during 
fifteen  years,  in  bringing  together  the  different  industries 
)f  Upper  Canada,  and  teaching  her  people  those  lessons 
which  can  only  be  learned  by  friendly  competition  in  an 
arena  open  to  all,  without    distinction,    prejudice,    or 
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favour.  The  cause  of  this  rapid  improvement  is,  no 
doubt,  in  great  part  duo  to  the  immigration  of  scientific 
agriculturists,  as  well  as  practical  fiumers,  who  have  learned 
and  studied  husbandry  in  all  its  branches  in  the  best 
districts  in  EngUmd  and  Scotland.  Any  improvement 
which  takes  place,  either  in  stock,  implements,  or  farming 

Sractice,  either  in  Europe  or  the  United  States,  is  inmie- 
iately  imported,  and  if  latiilSM^ory,  adopted  in  Canada. 
By  means  of  the  diflbrent  agricultural  societies  needftal 
information  respecting  the  results  obtained  are  speedily 
made  known,  and  there  is  now  no  lack  of  enterprising 
and  energetic  men,  who  gladly  embrace  every  opportunity 
of  improving  their  farming  practice.  The  financial  oon- 
dition  of  the  Association  and  the  Board  of  Agricultnre 
afford  incontestable  prooft  of  the  deep  root  which  these 
institutions  have  taken  in  Canada.  In  1846  they  com- 
menced their  operations  without  Amds,  relying  solely  on 
tubscriptions.  In  1859  the  large  sum  of  £22,^00  passed 
through  the  hands  of  the  treasurer.' 

The  subject  of  immigration  is  one  of  paramount  import- 
ance to  (^nada.  It  was  thought  at  the  beginning  of 
last  year,  that  in  consequence  of  the  dvil  war  raging  in 
the  United  States  an  enormous  increase  of  immigrants 
would  arrive  in  Canada  from  different  parts  of  the  Britidi 
Isles  and  Europe.  This  expectation  has  not  been  borne 
out ;  the  total  number  of  immigrants  arrived  at  Quebec  was 
28,176  in  1862,  against  19,923  in  1861.  The  tide  has 
principally  set  to  the  Australian  colonies,  in  consequence 
of  the  K^eat  exertions  made  by  the  various  LegisUitures  and 
their  agents,  the  assistance  afforded  in  passage,  and  by 
grants  of  land,  &c.  This  year  nearly  half  a  nuUion  sterling  is 
avaUable  for  expenditure  on  immigration  purposes  by  the 
several  Australian  colonies.  The  efforts  in  Canada  to 
induce  immigration  have  been  hitherto  almost  entirely,  and 
very  property  confined  to  the  influx  of  the  labouring 
classes,  to  whose  unswerving  toil  and  endurance  is  chiefly 
owing  the  great  growth  and  prosperity  of  the  colony ; 
and  it  is  deeply  gratifying  to  learn  how  richly  rewarded 
haye  been  tiieir  Iftbours,     No  coTinty  in  tho  proyince 


can  be  visited  without  finding  thousands  of  fiimilies,  wlio 
a  few  years  ago  entered  the  forest  with  tht  moat  limited 
means,  but  are  now  living  under  the  happiest  circumstances, 
in  a  position  of  perfect  independence,  possessed  of  beauti- 
ful £ftrms,  and  surrounded  by  everything  to  grace  and 
adorn  life.  One  cannot  but  regard  with  admiration  and 
astonishment  the  marvellous  changes  which  have  been 
eifeeted  within  the  last  quarter  of  a  oentuj  by  the  great 
industry  and  enterprise  of  the  settlers.  Who  can  tia- 
verte  at  the  present  day  the  settled  pastures  of  the  vait 
and  fertile  territory  extending  along  the  valley  of  th« 
St.  Lawrence,  with  its  endless  tributaries,  and  those  great 
inland  waters,  which  along  with  the  complete  railway  lys* 
tern  afford  to  the  most  remote  settlements  napsniUded 
faeilitiee  for  trade,  without  feeling  that  Canada  stili  pre- 
sents an  unlimited  field  for  enterprize?  When  we  regard 
the  national  advantages  of  its  geographical  poaitiQa,  the 
capability  of  the  territory  to  lostain  a  population  at  least 
fourfold  what  it  is  at  present,  the  rapid  introduction  of 
improved  systems  of  husbandry,  the  general  state  and 
well-being  of  the  agricultural  pop«ilation,  and  theconae- 
qnent  increase  of  oolonial  wedth,  we  may  ftiiiy  say  that 
Canada  now  jNresents  sttraotio&s  of  no  ordinary  eharscter, 
not  only  to  agricultural  labourera  and  mechanics,  but  also 
to  men  of  moderate  oapitaL 

Many  men  in  Europe,  who  have  no  definite  proMon 
or  pursuit,  are  living  with  little  satisfaction  upon  the  small 
rate  of  interest  they  receive  from  a  capital  of  from  £1,000 
to  £10,000,  whereas  in  Canada,  with  ordinaiy  prudeoce 
and  enterprise  they  would  soon  seoore  to  themselves  and 
thdr  fiamuies  a  position  for  more  independent  and  aati»« 
fiictoiy,  If  their  predilections  lead  them  to  chooae  com- 
mercial and  industrial  life,  ample  rewards  await  them;  and 
if  they  give  preference  to  agricultural  pursuits,  they  ean 
easily  find  beautiful  uid  fertile  localities,  which  tiiey  can 
obtain  upon  easy  terms — ^farms  near  railway  stationa, 
already  planted  with  the  choioest  fhiits,  and  in  saeh  a 
condition  of  advancement  as  at  onee  to  secure  to  them 
the  comforts  of  Ufe  in  their  greateat  abvadanoe. 


CAN    STEAM    CULTIVATION    BE    GENERALLY    ADOPTED? 
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There  can  no  longer  remain  a  doubt  upon  any  intelligent 
former's  mind  that  the  profitable  cultivation  of  land  by  the 
aid  of  steam  has  become  an  established  foot.  On  all  heavy 
•lay  and  stiff  lands  it  constitutes  the  greatest  improvement 
of  modem  times.  No  horse-power,  however  quietiy  and 
steadily  the  team  may  draw,  or  simultaneously  exert  their 
atrength,  can  at  all  compare  with  it.  The  big  Iron  Horse, 
•tandmgfirm  and  confident  on  the  headland,  commencing 
his  strong  pull  with  his  usual  puff  and  snort,  drags  his 
somewhat  ponderous  and  powerful  implement  irresistibly 
through  the  soil  at  such  great  depth  and  surprising  preci- 
iion  as  no  horae  implement  ever  attained  to.  Seasons  are 
subjected  to  its  power  t  be  the  Iwid  never  so  hard  the 
powerful  steam  implement  will  break  it  up — ^be  it  so  wet 
M  to  prevent  trampling,  the  steam  horse  can  work.  He 
never  tires.  He  can  get  through  the  work  just  at  the 
ri^t  time«  Is  it  harvest  ? — Only  clear  him  a  way,  and  he 
will,  with  but  two  or  three  hands,  presentiy  brei^  up  all 
the  araUfllanda  as  they  are  cleared,  so  as  to  prepare  them 
for  the  new  era  dawning  upon  Britidi  agriculture,  ».  e,, 
the  hitter  growth  of  roota  and  cereals  for  spring  feeding. 
li  it  eeod-time  ?-~How  quickly  he  prepares  the  soil  for  the 
aeeding  joit  at  the  time  needed  1  la  it  fallowing  time  P— 
See  witii  what  power  and  readinesa  he  turns  over  and 
pulTcriies  large  fields,  and  how  well  he  can  expose  the 


roueh  follows  to  atmospheric  influencea,  tuming  ^^^  |"^ 
cloos  over  and  over  in  a  way  that  woidd  have  deligbted 
our  great  ^prand-sires.  He  is  also  a  complete  nuistcr  of 
subsoil  dramage,  subsoil  ploughing,  trench  ploughing,  and 
almost  any  other  hard  labour  to  which  you  may  apply 
him,  provided  you  give  him  proper  implements  and  tooU 
to  work  with.  And  what  is  also  his  greatest  recom- 
mendation, he  can  and  does  do  all  this  at  a  far  cheaper 
rate  than  it  con  bo  done  (if  it  was  possible  to  do  it)  by 
cart-horse  power.  This  is  proved  by  numerous  fects,  as 
related  by  many  of  his  trustworthy  employers. 

Seeing  tiien  that  tins  is  the  fact,  and  that  cultivatiou  by 
steam  power  is  so  beneficial,  how  is  it  that  it  has  not 
become  more  generally  adopted?  The  question  is  eaaly 
answered.  It  is  owing  to  the  great  coat  of  the  st«un 
engine,  the  implements,  and  the  apparatus  necessary  to 
complete  a  "  set  of  steam  tackle."  None  but  our  landed 
gentry  or  our  opulent  farmers  can  afford  the  outlay.  The 
price  of  an  effective  and  complete  "set  of  steam  twKie 
of  sufficient  power  for  medium  soils  would  **^®^  J;^?^' 
and  for  stiff  and  adhesive  lands  would  reach  nearly  Blvw. 
This,  every  farmer  will  say,  is  a  serious  expenditiurc,  and 
but  few  comparatively  are  prepared  to  expend  it.  It  1^ 
true,  neigihhoura  might  combine  and  purchase  a  set  for  ta^ 
especial  use,  ot  to  do  their  heayicat  work ;  but  this  jaode 
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IiM  Ut  incQaveiiieiices.    £•«&  party  desires  to  work  it  at 
"  the  right  time"— 4be  sanio  time;  all  mea  We  uot  tke 
Mine  ideas  of  itaiiaea;  one  worl» it  liarder  tbaaaB^liari 
the  Mola  vary  i  thio  £uina  vary ;   there  ia  a  diificttUy  in 
tttiinatiiig  what  each  should  ooatiibiite  to  the  purchase 
sad  repaaia ;  aadihe  custody  and  managemeat  must  rest 
with  some  ojie.     It  is  fiir  better  to  be  independaat,  or  to 
hire  the  use  of  one,  than  to  join  in  partnership.    It  might 
he  that  peraoas  would  purchase  sets  for  the  purpose  of 
letting  oat  to  hire ;   bat  the  price  almost  Ibrbids  that. 
A  maa  having  coamumd  of  £l(iOO  would  hesitate  to  lay  it 
out  in  such  way  so  as  to  be  sulyect  to  the  chances  of  work 
sad  the  caprices  of  his  nei^hcnirs.      limited  companies 
ai^t  be  got  up  tot  the  like  purpose  in  various  districts, 
sad  sabacriptioas  catered  into,  to  buy  sets  suited  to  their 
Rs^eetiTe  districts ;    but  there  is  all  the  machinery  of 
Dsnagcmeat  and  proportionate  expense  attached  to  these 
iBiaU  oom]ianies  as  to  larger  ones,  and  seldom  will  they 
be  so  well  looked  after.    j*ew  of  tiiem  can  be  large  enouj^ 
to  employ  special  officers  to  attend  to  their  interests — 
hence  fsilures  would  ensue.    All  matters  connected  with 
exphwre  steam  must  be  closely  and  effectually  watched, 
ka  whidi  purpose  competent  men  must  be  employed*  who, 
of  eoorsei  require  remuaeration  according  to  talent  aad 
estat  of  basuieas.    The  manufiMitarers  of  steam  mac^- 
aeiy  and  implements  cannot  be  expected  to  give  much  aid 
to  needy  farmers.     Generally  speaking,  "  the  goings  out 
aad  eoatiags  in"  have  oftea  eaoogh  to  do  to  keep  even 
vitaea^  other  i    hence  extraor^nary  credit  cannot  be 
thoB^  of,  in  aid  of  steam  cultivation.     Landlords,  it  ia 
nid,  eoght  to  take  such  an  important  matter  up^  and  ulti- 
nat%,  as  for  their  own  sakes,  to  give  their  best  aid  to 
mute  this  mode  of  cultivation  amongst  their  tenants. 
ht  this  course  has  its  difficulties.    Tenants  have  no  o^ec- 
tioit  ia  scenting  any  kindness  cordially  offered  them  by  a 
laadkad ;  but  if  he  has  to  buy  them  an  expensive  imjde- 
swat,  aad  chai^  them  for  the  use  of  it,  Uiere  would  soon 
be  adenur  as  U>  its  value  and  usslulaess ;  and  I  am  afraid 
asny  saspjcions  (grouadless  though  I  b^ve  them  to  be) 
woaid  aiiae  aa  to  the  geaeral  iBsae ;  t.  e.,  if  the  landlord 
lads  the  produce  eahaaoed  by  steam  cultivatioa,  that  he 
Toold  nqaire  more  reat^-^aad  I  am  not  going  to  s^  he  is 
Bot  eatitled  to  it ;    oa  the  contrary,  if  a  landlord  finds 
BiBSBS  to  make  his  Und  more  valuable  to  hii  tenant,  he  is 
sstitJed  to  an  advantage  by  doing  it.    There  ia  nothing 
ttfiur  ia  this,  but  it  ia  sobstaatifl%  right.    But  it  is 
^te  otherwise  if  the  tenant  through  his  enterprise  and 
talent  aehievea  great  things.      The  laodlord  canaot  in 
jastice  take  advantage  of  his  tenant's  suoeess.     It  is 
therafixe  best  that  the  tenant  shall  be  indepeadeat  of 
his  laadkird  ia  thia  reapeet.    Should  the  tenaat,  as  he  un- 
doubtedly would,  require  greater  privileges  in  management 
aad  cropping,  &c.,  then  he  must  give  an  equivalent  for  it 
to  thekadlord.    This  is  fair  as  between  both  parties,  aad 
thas  the  landlord  is  beaefited. 
Aaother  coune  to  promote  steam  cultivatioa  would  be, 


bv  the  establishnwavt  of  a  puUie  compaay  in  tlus  purpose. 
iSiis  is  now  the  uaivenal  sMde  w  accompliahing  evecy 
great  woris,  aad  steam  culture  for  the  kiagckMa  ia  a  great 
work  iadeed.  aad  will  require  ample  funds  to  achieve  it. 
It  will  ere  long  gradually  make  its  way  independency, 
because  the  great  results  shown  wiU  suittee  W  make  it 
popakr  aad  attractive^  Ifiveiy  occi^ier  will  seek  its  intro- 
duction npon  his  own  fisrm}  the  great  hindrance  in  by 
far  the  minority  of  oases  being  inability  to  ocme  with  the 
heavy  outlay.  WgU,  then,  let  us  have  a  public  company 
of  sufficient  capacity  to  cope  with  every  difficulty.  Let  it 
be  upon  the  matoal  assurance  principle,  so  that  every  oeeu- 
per  of  land  may  be  iadaced  to  become  a  shareholder^  aad 
m  thia  way  ooatribnte  to  promote  the  speedy  exteasioa  of 
steam  ciuture  throoj^iottt  the  eonatry.  It  is  thus 
that  greater  interest  will  be  excited.  The  fanners  in 
every  district  will  have  the  means  of  steam  culture 
placed  within  their  reach  i  aad  it  will  be  their  ovm  l^ult, 
aa  ita  benefits  beeome  more  widely  kaowa»  if  they  do  aet 
adopt  it. 

The  gettiag  up  aad  subsequMkt  maaageaeat  of  such  a 
eompai^  are  aot  atteaded  with  any  aaasoal  difficulty. 
Puhlio  companies  are  ia  heiag  everywhere,  sad  present 
models  ia  abaadaaoe  for  adaptation  aad  guidance  to  the 
promotes  of  such  a  oompany  aa  I  suggest,  t.  e^  "  The 
Agricultural  Steam  AppUanee  and  farmers'  Asaaranee 
Company."  The  shares  should  aot  be  large  ia  amount, 
aad  the  terms  of  aid  sraated  to  applioaata  should  be 
liberal.  The  eompaay  saoald  aadertdfie  to  provide  steam 
apparatus  for  every  applicant,  upon  a  suffioient  guaraatee 
for  payment  in  a  given  time ;  a  part  to  be  paid  down,  aad 
the  bdance  by  instalmoits  to  be  regulated  by  the  eompaay. 
The  whole  apparatus  to  reauda  the  property  of  the  com- 
pany till  all  ia  paid  for,  aad  to  be  kept  ia  good  order  and 
repair  by  the  purohaser  till  suoh  amount  ia  paid,  Hiis 
woald,  of  ooorse,  lead  to  eloae  attentioa  oa  the  part  ef 
the  purehaaer.  Iusethewordi9]}M»wtfMbaoauaeIdonot 
wish  to  eoafiae  the  operations  (tf  the  compay  to  steam 
culture  exclusively.  There  are  many  servicei^  ways  la 
which  a  aeedy  fiunaer  may  be  aided— in  worka  of  imn- 
age— 4a  farm  buildings^a  expensive  maauriaga*~^ta  oos% 
implemeats,  t.  «.,  aa  steam-thrashing  maohines,  &o.,  Set, ; 
ia  fact,  to  provide  him  fuads,  if  desirable,  for  all  his 
aeoessary  aad  profitable  expenditure,  suhicct  to  the  eoatrel 
aad  direetkm  of  the  eempnay.  .1  am  well  aware  thai  for 
all  thia,  aa  extensive  oiganiaatioa  and  a  ataff  of  welltseleoted 
offieialaia  whom  the  eoaatry  haa  eoafideaee  will  be  reqai- 
site  to  carry  all  out  in  ita  effidenoy }  but  the  olgeet  is 
worthy  the  effiort.  I  am  bold  enough  to  affirm  that  the 
formiag  oonununity  will  generally  and  gladly  reapond  to 
the  movement ;  rc|joieing  that  snob  great  advantagea  are 
plaeed  within  their  reach )  and  further,  that  in  themi^|ority 
of  eases,  the  costs  of  the  whole  cultivating  ajqaaratua  may 
be  defirayed  out  of  the  profits  arising,  before  the  teim  of 
loan  extras,  extending  as  it  should  over  some  seven  years 
or  more,  acoording  to  agreemtnti  ia  each  case. 


THB    SUFFOLK    AGRICULTURAL    ASSOCIATION. 


MXVriNG     AT     IP0WIGH. 


A  sliikiBg  aad  veiy  aignifioant  ehaage  has  gradually 
taken  place  ia  the  ooenpatioa  aad  amnsemeata  of  a 
eoaatry  life.  Goiag  back  some  tweaty  years  or  so,  had  a 
tsce-meetiBg  been  held  in  the  oounty*town  of  Suflblk  ia 
«w  weak  aad  a  etttle-show  in  the  aext,  the  probability  is 
^  evaiybody  would  have  been  at  the  racca  and  hardly 
li/body  at  the  show.  It  certainly  sounds  like  a  whole- 
*oas  Ad  to  be  Mt  «•  say  that  the  verv  reverse  of  this 


state  of  things  is  now  the  ease.  Nobody  would  seem  to 
care  about  &e  running  horses,  ss  everybody  to  be  in- 
terested in  the  stock  cbMses.  There  is  scarcely  the  earriagc 
of  a  county  fomily  to  be  seen  on  the  course,  and,  but  for 
the  preeenee  of  a  few  "  legs"  from  London,  aad  jookevs 
from  Newmarket,  the  good  old  towa  of  Ipswich  woud 
offer  bat  little  evidaaee  aa  to  there  being  anything  goin^ 
on.    Whereas,  fw  a  dav  or  two  before  the  agrit'oltural  ex- 
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hlbition,  the  whole  place  is  in  lively  preparation ;  beds  are 
BMTce,  and  authentic  information  is  received  that  the 
Lord  lientenant  and  other  influential  personages  are 
coming  down ;  that  the  entries  are  better  than  ever,  and 
that  in  erery  way  the  show  is  sure  to  be  a  good  one.  A 
very  noticeable  feature,  moreover,  is,  that  sportsmen, 
hunting-men,  and  "  hor8ey"-men,  who  would  not  torn  a 
mile  out  of  their  road  to  see  the  finish  for  her  Majesty's 
guineas,  ftirly  desert  their  meadow-haymaking  and  straw- 
berries-and-cream,  to  watch  the  judges  at  work  .oyer  the 
riding-horse  classes.  And  even  fiirther  than  this,  we 
really  believe  that  the  fiurmer  himself  thinks  more  of 
taking  a  first  prize  than  ever  his  fiither  did  of  winning  the 
Yeomanry  Plate;  while  his  good  wife,  what  with  the 
flower-show  in  the  Arboretum  and  the  pleasant  gossiping 
day  with  so  many  old  friends,  comes  to  like  the  one 
meeting  as  much  as  ever  she  dreaded  the  other. 

Still,  in  Sufblk  more  especially,  there  is  no  denying  but 
that  these  horses  have  a  deal  to  do  with  the  popularity 
of  the  occasion ;  and  yet  it  is  but  some  twelve  or  fourteen 
years  since  that  the  light-horse  section  of  the  show  was 
abandoned,  for  one  year  at  least,as  not  coming  properly 
within  the  scope  of  an  agricultural  gathering  1    However, 
the  nags  have  only  taken  stronger  ground  since  this 
passing  slight,  and  now  they  clearly  contend,  with  the 
mighty  chesnuts,  for  the  first  honours  of  the  day.    It  was 
a  nice  point  between  them  on  Friday,  when  the  committee 
of  the  association  could  honestly  congratulate  themselves 
on  the  best  general  entry  they  have  yet  been  able  to 
command.    Not  only  were  the  horses  of  either  cLiss  excel- 
lent, but  the  polled  beasts  were  found  to  be  improving, 
the  shorthorns  as  high-bred  as  ever,  and  the  pigs,  almost 
one  and  all,   quite  marvellous  for  their  merits.    If  the 
sheep  show  was  not  so   "  even,"  there  was  still  not  a 
variety  but  that  was  becomingly  represented,  whether  we 
turned  to  the  Norfolk  long-wools,  to  Southdowns  full  of 
Babraham  blood,  or  to  the  Suffolk  black-faces,  which  still 
have  their  supporters,  say  what  the  rest  of  the  world  may 
about  their  capabilities  for  producing  prime  mutton  or 
much  wool.    But  one  can  only  take  such  kind  of  cattle  in 
turn  after  a  long  spell  by  the  side  of  either  of  those  two 
fiunotts  horse-rings  for  which  Christchurch  Pftrk  is  still 
unequalled.    The  test  of  the  show,  after  all,  centred  here, 
and  the  Suffolk  carters  well  maintained  their  right  to  that 
order  of  precedence  which  the  catalogue  allows  them. 
Not  only  were  the  old  horses  commendable,  but  there  was 
still  more  promise  observable  amongst  the  younger  animals, 
which,  from  the  judicious  use  of  two  or  three  fiivourite 
stallions,  are  fast  growing  out  of  some  of  those  queer 
points  once  held  to  be  so  necessary  to  the  orthodox  ap- 
pearance of  a  true  Punch.    Prominent,  of  course,  amongst 
these  fiuhionable  sires,  still  stands  the  fiunous  Chester 
Emperor,  as  handsome,  as  fresh,  and  as  invincible  as  ever. 
Here,  quite  in  his  own  ground — ^for  he  was  bom  within  a 
mile  of  the  Park — ^he  won  another  cup,  as  the  best  cart- 
stallion  of  any  age,  with  sundry  concomitant  premiums 
attached,  and  Conqueror  once  more  as  only  a  &ir  second 
against  him ;  while  May-Duke,  Rafflan,  Steam's  Boxer  and 
Champion— -all  good  ¥nnners  in  tiieir  time — were  in  the 
field  behind  Mr.  Badham's  horse.    They  were   almost 
all,  too,  in  good  form ;   and  we  did  not  hear  of  Mr. 
Barrow,  the  veterinary  inspector,  being  anything  like  so 
busy  as  was  Professor  Simonds,  at  'Witham,  last  week. 
Nevertheless,  if  the  Suffolk  horses  do  go  wrong,  it  must 
be  mainly  from  their  not  getting  fair-play  of  their  owners, 
many  of  whom  persist  in  so  loading  their  stock  with  fiesh 
as  to  become  rather  unsightly  than  attractive,  the  more 
particularly  when  set  going.     Let  us  take,  for  instance, 
Mr.  Tomlin's  otherwise  clever  filly,  a  Royal  winner  at 
Battersea,  and  the  best  three-year  old  at  Ipswich.    With 
a  fine  expressiye  head,  great  substance,  and  good  points, 
this  mare  was  so  oyei^one  that  she  could  not  walk,  but 


merely  waddled ;  and  she  would  have  shown  a  deal  better 
simply  if  shown  a  deal  lighter.    EiUier  for  breeding  or 
workmg,  Darby  was  uunaturaUy  high  in  flesh  or  fat,  and 
the  breed  must  have  indeed  extraordinary  properties,  to 
bear  up  for  long  against  this  aldermanic  ordeal  of  stuffing 
and  guzzling,  for  tibc  good  of  the  constitution.  There  were 
many  other  entries  almost  equally  open  to  the  same  ob< 
jection,  but  we  take  this  fine  filly  as  a  strong  iUustration 
of  an  ambition  that  has  o'erleapt  itself,  and  as  having  won 
in  the  face  of  great  difficulties,  from  not  being  in  a  £ur 
condition  to  show.     If  action  has  anything  to  do  with  the 
merits  of  a  horse — as  we  suppose  it  has,  for  either  draught 
or  saddle — ^the  judges  must  nave  looked,  with  some  de- 
termination of  purpose,  all  the  other  way  when  they  in> 
stracted  the  gentle  public  to  seek,  like  a  second  Sinttad, 
for  the  golden  nuggets  in  such  an  inanimate  lump  of  flesh. 
We  do  not  see  why  a  Suffolk  horse  should  not  be  passed  by 
when  over-fed  as  well  as  a  Shorthorn  cow.    Mr.  Tomlin's 
filly  was  backed  by  another  daughter  of  The  Hero,  taking 
a  deal  after  him,  and  with  as  much  of  the  character  of 
what  a  Suffolk  should  be  as  anything  in  the  entry — smart, 
cheerful,  and  compact,  with  weight  without  lumber,  and 
width  without  awkwardness.    In  the  companion  class  of 
three-year-old  colts,  Mr.  Mmnford's  Kood-looldng  Young 
Emperor  changed  places  with  Mr.  Cottingham's  usefttl 
horse,  but  wiSi  Mr.  Frost  now  separatmg  them  with 
another  son  of  The  Hero  for  second  place.    In  fact,  The 
Emperor,  Hero,  and  Pilgrim  threaten  to  carry  all  before 
them;    and  though   Mr.  Barthropp  stood  aside  when 
anything  actnaUy  bred  by  himself  came  in,  he  must  hare 
recognized  a  deal  of  the  Cretingham  blood  at  one  time  or 
another  in  the  ring  where  he  officiated.    The  best  two- 
year-old,  however,  was  another  Young  Emperor,  that,  for 
appearance,  size,  substance,  and  action,  has  all  the  promise 
of  maldng  a  good  horse,  as  Mr.  Rist  knows,  when  he 
opens  his  mouth  to  put  him  in  price.     Mr.  Miunibrd  had 
to  replace  the  Yarmouth  two-year-old  with  another  here, 
as  the  former  knocked  himself  terribly  about  in  the  train, 
and,  as  if  conscious  of  his  weak  phu^,  so  contrived  that 
his  **  pony  head"  should  swell  up  to  twice  its  natural  siie. 
The  Witham  prize  yearling  was  again  first;  but  Mr. 
Hodgson  and  Mr.  King  alike  ezpresaed  their  anriety  to  meet 
him  again,  not  regarding  Mr.  Giles'  colt  as  quite  the  wonder 
he  has  been  about  home.    The  Judges,  indeed,  considered 
the  three  but  indifferent,  and  it  was  only  with  some  re- 
luctance that  they  awarded  the  prizes  in  this  ckss.    Kr. 
Hodgson  was  also  second  with  his  two-year-old  filly,  hy 
Hero,  out  of  Smart,  weU  bred  enough  fbr  anything— -except 
standing  alongside  the  Mersea  Jewel,  with  her  neat  head, 
rare  ribs,  great  thighs,  and  merit  "  all  over."    A  fine  level 
daughter  of  The  Pilgrim  was  the  best  yearling ;  and  tiie 
best  foal,  also  from  Sie  Bennington  stud,  was  by  Pilgrim, 
as  was  the  second  best,  by  the  side  of  Old  Smart ;  so  that  if 
Mr.  Biddell  will  not  show  the  Canterbury  hor8e,he  can  show 
a  deal  for  him — a  fact  that  may  come  to  much  the  same 
thing,  although  we  should  like  to  see  our  old  fryount« 
once  more  upon  parade.    The  Charsfield  mare,  despite  her 
own  "  first,"  just  lost  the  cup  again,  as  she  did  last  year 
at  Bury,  the  award  for  the  best  of  all  the  mares  and 
fillies  going  in  favour  of  Mr.  Wolton's  handsome  and 
fresh-looking  old  Moggy,  who  had  rather  the  pull  over 
Smart  as  far  as  mere  show  went,  from  having  had  no  foal 
this  season,  but  being  early  stinted  on ;  while  Mr.  Pirson 
put  his  stylish  Halstead  mare  into  the  extra-stock,  where, 
of  course,  she  commanded  some  ofilcial  notice,  though  we 
did  not  hear  whether  Ae  was  brought  out  for  the  Ipswica 
Cup.      Sir  Edward  Kerrison*s  second-prize  brood-mare 
Bragg  better  known  perhaps  as  Mr.  Wrinch*9,  »  9»^ 
a  wonderfully  grand  one;  while  Sir  Thomas  Beauchamp 
id  equally  commendable  for  another,  best  distinguished  m 
"  Gleed's  mare;"  and,  in  fiict,  the  chus  was  so  exceUent 
that  Matchet  walked  in  and  out  again  without  even  a 
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aou  of  adminitioii  to  speak  to  her  presence  in  sncli  fine 
eompanj.  If  not  quite  ao  successful  as  of  late,  Mr.  Crisp 
was  able  to  match  his  second  horse  with  a  second  prize- 
mare,  one  with  plenty  of  size  and  a  deal  of  quality, 
wliidi  he  bought  at  Mr.  Barthropp's  sale,  and  that  conse- 
qoently  left  her  placing  in  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Goodwyn 


and  Green,  gentlemen  almost  equally  well  read  up  in  the 
old  hlood  of  the  county.  It  was  very  satisfactory,  how- 
ever, to  see  how  straight  the  trio  went ;  and  if  they  could 
only  have  got  over  their  taste  for  blubber,  we  resdly  do 
not  think  that  we  should  have  a  word  to  offer  against  Uieir 
decrees.     And  that  is  saying  something,  too  I 

The  other  set  of  jndges  had  by  no  means  an  idle  morn- 
ing of  it,  what  with  thorough-bred  stallions  for  hunting 
pofposes,  thorough-bred  stallions  for  coaching  purposes — 
s  distinction,  as  we  take  it,  without  a  difference — stallions 
for  coaching  purposes  not  thoroogh-bred,  cob  stallions, 
sad  DO  fsid  of  classes  of  mares,  foals,  and  young  stock. 
Still,  the  pure-bred  ones  did  not  must^  in  any  force ;  and 
tike  absence  of  a  representative  of  the  Hasketon  interest 
was  much  felt.     Old  Dr.  Sangrado  had  only  Tom  to  beat, 
snd  the  ringbony  feet  of  the  latter  of  course  put  him 
oat,  althou^  we  beUeve  that  Mr.  Crisp  goes  about  with  a 
Teterinaiy  surgeon's  certificate  in  his  pocket  to  the  effect 
tiut  his  handsome  horse  has  nothing  of  the  sort !    The 
tsrihly  high-bred  Yir,  or  Dutchman,  was  again  the  best 
cQsdi-horw — and  at  the  same  time,  we  should  have  said, 
*'the  best  riding-staUion,"  as  the  conditions  of  the  Town 
Csp  worded  it.     But  the  judges  pronounced  this  to  be  a 
ckraat  cob  of  Mr.  Webster's,  looking  a  deal  more  like 
yoAa,  with  his  bad  Suffolk  head,  indifferent  shoulders, 
ud  te  little  of  the  "  riding  horse"  in  his  action.    Mr. 
Gmp's  good  substantial  son  of  The  Lion  was  more  in  his 
jxbo^  IS  his  chief  drawbacks  were  his  rather  coarse  head 
tad  seek,  which  the  winkers  and  collar  would  go  to  hide  in 
SBj  of  his  stock  that  may  take  after  him  in  these  respects. 
Mr.  Boby  sent  a  couple  of  very  clever  brood-mares :  one, 
IS  it  stniek  us,  rather  out  of  her  place  as  a  machiner,  and 
both  with  foals  by  Oulston — ^the  winner  a  wonderfully 
promismg  filly,  and  almost  as  full  of  quality  as  that 
&moas  horse  himself.    The  coaching  horses  made  up  a 
very  fair  daas,  and  Mr.   Cooper's  capital   roomy  old 
mare  had  a  very  clever  foal,  trimmed  and  &shioned 
op  in  the  moat  Bmnsing  style,  though  quite  good  enough 
act  to  need  aU  this  eariy  cutting  and  curling.    None 
of  the  two  and  three  year  old  classes  were  remark- 
able either  for  numbers  or  merits,  though  Mr.  Hubbard's 
roan  hack  mare,  small  and  plain  as  she  is,  had  the  recom- 
mendation of  fair  action — a  point,  however,  in  which  many 
of  the  others  signally  failed.    Not  one  of  the  ponies  could 
move,  and  Mr.  Branwhite's  long,  low,  and  level  to  stand 
by,  destroyed  the  first  impression  directly  you  had  her 
oot.     His  hackney  gelding,  on  the  contrary,  is  all  over  a 
good  one,  in  or  out.    With  something  more  of  the  gentle- 
man about  him  in  Us  nice  head  and  "  quality  look,"  than 
backs  in  general  often  own  to,  he  is  a  very  fine,  showy 
goer,  and,  if  there  had  been  any  Cup  for  "  the  best 
hack**,  aa  the  offer  should  have  been,  he  most  have 
won  it.     None  of  these  classes,  however,  attracted  so 
mnch  attention  as  the  hunting  mares  or  geldings,  and 
Bone  of  tiiese  so  much  as  Mr.  6.  M.  Sexton's  immense 
brown  horse,  quite  up  to  seventeen  stone,  and  said  to  be 
able  to  go  a-pace  with  hounds.     But  he  is  as  plain  as  a 
pikestaff  all  over,  though  bound  to  make  money  in  the 
muket,  and  a  nag,  we  should  &ncy,  after  Mr.  Spooner's 
own  heart.    Still  a  Revenge  horse  of  Mr.  Mumford's, 
vith  some  liberty  about  him,  and  more  quality,  but  by  no 
Buans  a  beauty,   beat  the  big 'an  for  first,  the  loaded 
point  of  the  cfaesnnt  mare's  shoulder  only  stopping  her 
frofli  something  more  than  a  commendation.     In  other 
aspects,  with  her  good  hocks  and  thighs,  fashion  and  sub- 
itiace,  she  was  the  pick  of  the  lot.    This  mare  now  goes 


from  Mr.  Grout,  who  was  second  with  her  at  Yarmouth,  to 
that  good  judge,  Mr.  Allen  Bansome,  who  showed,  as 
extra  stock,  the  most  perfect  Shetland  pony  that  ever  was 
made  a  spoilt  child  of.  But  King  repin  was  only  a 
wonder  for  his  inches,  and  the  old  Yore,  now  stinted  to 
Oulston,  had  the  first  claim  for  the  extra  prize  money. 

In  the  cattle  classes  this  extra  stock  was  by  no  means 
so  easily  disposed  of,  and  the  award  of  the  Cup  for  the  best 
buU  of  any  age  was  r^;arded  as  the  great  mistake  of  the 
day.  Conspicuous  amongst  these  extnu  Mr.  Crisp  sent 
the  renowned  Battersea  Gamester,  a  bull  that  has  gone  on 
wondei^illy  well  since  then,  and  that  for  length,  style,  and 
quality  is  now  a  very  grand  animal.  But  the  judges  main- 
tained that  they  saw  his  superior  in  a  yearling,  the 
property  of  Major  Parker,  a  young  bull  certainly  in  only 
ftir  working  condition,  but  scarcdy  in  any  other  respect  to 
compare  with  the  Yorkshireman.  The  charitable  conclu- 
sion, as  at  first  arrived  at,  was  that  the  white  bull  had  never 
been  taken  out  for  the  Cup,  although  we  believe  he  was 
officially  pronounced  to  have  been  beaten  on  his  merits. 
The  Cup  for  the  best  cow  or  heifer  was  another  apple  of 
discord,  the  public  pretty  commonly  preferring  the  style 
and  quality  of  Princess  of  Edward  to  the  good  beef  of 
Violet.  Unfortunately  the  entry  of  the  Pride  of  South- 
wicke  arrived  a  few  hours  too  late,  or  the  Cup  would  un- 
questionably have  gone  to  Branches,  where  her  Ladyship 
is  still  holdling  back  her  hand  for  Worcester,  so  that  we 
must  not  test  her  strength  by  any  such  merely  useful  animal 
as  the  Lady  of  Bonhill.  Mr.  Crisp's  other  white  bull  was 
second  the  other  day  at  Yarmouui,  and  Mr.  Harvey's, 
which  gave  way  to  the  Cup  winner,  a  first  in  Norfolk ; 
that  frightful  example  Pan,  or  "  Dan,"  as  they  now  call 
him,  braving  further  criticism,  though  now  well  known 
enough  to  be  passed  over,  as  he  was  by  the  jndges.  The 
red  polled  cattle,  with  many  Battersea  beasts  amongst 
them,  made  up  a  much  more  even  show  than  usual,  if  not 
yet  quite  up  to  the  quality  of  the  Norfolk  herds ;  and,  like 
the  Norfolk,  the  Suffolk  cows  are  clearly  again  on  the  im- 
provement. 

Of  the  sheep  and  pigs  we  have  already  made  some  men- 
tion, but  it  may  be  as  well  to  add  that  Mr.  Brown's  long- 
wools  were  placed  again  precisely  as  they  were  at  Yar- 
mouth, and  that  his  champion  shearling  there  was  also  the 
Cup  winner,  although  not  without  Mr.  Heath  being  called 
to  decide  the  point  between  him  and  the  older  ram  from 
the  same  flock.  Sir  Thomas  Lennard's  best  ram  was  his 
Babraham  tup,  but  the  judges  complained  of  the  size  of 
his  shearlings,  and  went  to  other  parts  for  their  first ;  the 
companion  cup,  however,  going  to  one  of  Mr.  Brown's 
ewes,  which, "  of  their  sort,"  were  no  doubt  the  best  sheep 
in  the  show.  One  class  of  the  pigs  was  commended ;  and  if 
they  had  only  thought  of  it,  Messrs.  Rigden  and  Sturgeon 
might  have  commended  the  swine  generally,  as  they  ad- 
mitted that  they  had  seldom  seen  so  thoroughly  a  good 
lot,  with  the  blacks  still  for  preference. 

Although  the  steam  horse  was  jealously  prancing  about 
amongst  the  Suffolks,  the  great  implement  makers  of  these 
parts  have  set  their  fiM^es  against  any  invidious  notice 
either  from  the  judges  or  others,  and  we  have  consequently 
only  to  add  that  the  following  firms,  put  literally  some- 
what in  the  shade,  made  up  a  worthy  show  of  approved 
machinery: — Boby,  Bury  St.  Edmund's j  Bone,  Uflbrd; 
Bradford,  Manchester;  Burrell,  Thetford;  Crosskill,  Be- 
verley ;  Cooper,  Ipswich ;  Dodge,  Dowgate  Hill ;  fison, 
Stowmarket ;  Garrett,  Lciaton ;  Hammond,  Gorleston  ; 
Harwood,  London ;  Hunt,  Earl's  Colne ;  King,  Ipswich ; 
Maynard,  Whittlcsford ;  Meadows,  Ipswich;  Mildenhall 
Campany ;  Page  and  Girling,  Woodbridge  ;  Rands,  Ips- 
wich ;  Ransomcs  and  Sims,  Ipswich  ;  Smith,  Sweffling ; 
Smith,  Ipswich;  Smyth  and  Sous,  Peasenhall;  Syer, 
Hadleigh;  Turner,  Ipswich;  Walcot,  Islington;  Ward 
and    Silver,   Melford;   Warren,  Maldou;    Woods    and 
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Cockwdgc,  Stowmarket;  Wrincli,  Ipswich.  Agar'a 
digger  was  at  work  in  a  field  on  the  other  gide  of  the 
jjark,  and  the  Ran«ome«'  had  some  machinery  "  in  mo- 
tion** on  the  ahow  ground. 

PRIZE  LIST. 

nORSBs  roR  aobicultubal  purposes. 

Juooifc— N.  O.  Baiihropp,  HaohMtoe,  Snflblk. 
S.  C.  Goodwyo,  CoTebithe,  Suffolk. 
£,  Greeo,  Bury  Su  JSdmnnds. 

Cart  StalUoni  hairing  acrred  not  iaaa  than  fiO  Hans  la  tba 

CoaDty. 

Ipswieh  prize  onp  of  £10  as  heat  of  all  the  cart  atalUoni, 
first  prise  of  £10,  and  prize  of  £d  aa  breeder,  to  G. 
D.  Badham,  Bolmer  Tye  (Cheater  Emperor);  second  of 
£6  to  T.  Crisp,  Batlej  Abbey  (Conqneror). 

Highly  commended.— T.  Crisp  (May  Duke):  T.  Smith, 
Hasketon  (Ragltn).  ''  "  ^ 

Three-year-old  Entire  Cart  Colts. 
First  prize  of  £8  to  E.  Cottiogham,  Donningworth  Hall 
(Talbot) ;  second  of  £5  to  C.  Frost,  Whcrstead ;  third  of  £4 
to  M.  M vmford,  Greeting  (Yonng  Emperor). 

Highly  ooameaded.—W.  Wilson,  fiaylbam  Hall  (Non- 
parail). 

Two-year^ld  Entire  Cart  Colts. 

First  prise  of  £0  to  J,  Risk,  Tattingstone  (Yoang  Em- 
peror) ;  second  of  £4  to  M,  Mamfonl,  Creetiog  (Yonna 
Dnke);  third  of  £B  to  W.  Wilson,  BaylhamHallT 

Highly  commended.— J.  M.  Oawson,  Boeklesham. 

Yearling  Entire  Cart  Colts. 
Firat  prise  of  £5  to  H.  Giles,  jno.,  Great  Claoton:  seeond 
•f  £3to  E.  G.  Hodgson,  Charsfield  HalL 

Csrt  Marei. 

First  prise  of  £9  to  E.  G.  Hodgson,  Chaisfield  Hall 
(Smart) ;  aeeoid  of  £4  to  Sir  £.  C.  Kerrison  (Bragg). 

Highly  commended.— Exeoators  of  the  late  T.  Capon, 
Bennington  (Diamond),  and  Sir  T.  Beanchamp.  Lanirley 
HaU,  Norfolk  (Smart).  *  ' 

Conmended.->R.  H.  Wrinch,  Hsrkatead  (Knhy).  and  R. 
Welton,  Marlesford.  ^'' 

CaH  Foals. 

First  prise  of  £0  to  the  Ezecotors  of  the  bte  T.  Capon 
(byPiigrin) ;  aeoond  of  £s)  to  £.  G.  Hodgson  (byPilgriM). 

Oast  Mares. 

Ipswioh  prise  eap  of  £15  as  beat  earl  mare,  and  flnt 
prise  of  £6  to  8.  Wolton,  sen.,  Newhoiimo  HaU  (MniHy): 
second  of  £*  to  T.  Crisp. 

Highly  commended.— A.  Freur,  Oebeakam  (Soottk 

Commended.— A.  Freur  (Depper), 

^        Three^yeaiwold  Cart  Fillies. 
Firstpnzeof£6to  G.  Tomliae,  MJ".  (Daiby);  eeeond 
Of  £4  to  S,  Wolton,  aen  (Bonny).  ^        J"  •'«^'» 

Two-yoai^old  Cart  FUlies. 
First  pri2e  of  £5  to  J,  Warn,  Seat  Xenea  (Jewell) : 
seeond  of  £3  to  £.  G.  Hodgson. 

_  Yearting(3sH  Fillies. 

First  prise  of  £4  to  the  eieeators  of  the  kte  T.  Capon : 
aeeend  prise  of  £a  to  W.  Garden,  Brantham  (Graoe). 
Commended.«-G.  Tomline,  MJ^. 

Thrso*yeaiwohl  Cart  GeMings. 
No  MtrU. 

Fonr«year>old  Cart  Geldinn. 

NoMerU. 

Cart  Geldings  of  any  age. 
FHze  of  £4  to  W.  Gordon. 

HOnSSS  FOB  BXDIlia  AMD  COAOHIKO  PU1IF0SX8. 

JuiMis.-^.  B.  Blake,  Thurston,  Suffolk. 

Capd  Haward,  Bramford,  Snflblk. 

W«  C.  £^ooner»  Sling  House,  Bonthampton. 

ThOroogh*hr0d  Stallions  for  Hnntieg   Pnrposcs,  hating 
senred  not  less  than  10  Mares  in  the  County. 
Firat  prize  of  £10  to  H.  Westropp,  Long  MeUbrd  (Doe- 
tor  Sangrado. 


Thorongh-bred  Stallions  fbr  Coaehlng  PnrpOBes,  ba^ng 
senred  not  lees  than  10  Mares  in  the  County. 
Prise  of  £10  to  G.  DoMto,  Lidgate  (Detehmsn). 

Stallions  not  thorough-brerl  for  Coaching  Purposes,  hanng 
serrod  not  less  than  10  Msres  in  the  County. 
Prise  of  £10  to  T.  Crisp. 

Cob  Stallions,  not  thorough-bred. 
Ipswich  prize  cup  of  the  Tslne  of  £15,  as  best  ridiog 
stallion,  and  prize  of  £5,  to  E.  Webster,  Framsden  (Sveet* 
heart). 

Highly  eommended.^J.  Hare^  Shotley  (Gtay  Lad). 

Riding  Mares. 
Tpswinh  prize  cnp  of  £10  lo  T.  Crisp  (The  Yore). 

Hunting  Mares  with  Foals  st  foot. 
Prize  of  £0  to  C.  Boby,  Stutton  (Alma). 
Highly  commended.— M.  Mnmford,  Greeting. 
Commendeu.— J.  G.  Shepherd,  Campaey  Ashe. 

Coaching  Mares  with  Foals  at  foot 
Prizeof  £5  to  G.  (iooderbam,  jun.,  Monewdon. 
Commended— H.  Biddell,  Ptayfbrd,  C.  Boby,  Statton, 
and  R.  Cooke,  Lirermeni. 

Cob  Mares,  with  or  without  Foals  at  foot,  covered  or  not 
covered,  not  thorough- bred. 
Prize  of  £5  to  Msjor  Parker,  M.P.,  Clopton  HalL 

HuBting  Foals. 
Prise  of  £0  to  M.  Mnmlbrd,  Greeting  (by  MantmerB). 
CoBsmended.— H.  Biddell  and  B.  Cook. 

Coaching  Foals. 
Prise  of  £4  to  G.  Kerr,  TonstaU  (by  Howden). 

Roadster  Foala. 
Prize  of  £4  to  R.  J.  Cooper,  Blythborough  (by  Billj 
Barlow). 

Foals  by  thomogh-hred  horses. 
Prize  of  £4  to  C.  Boby  fby  Onlston). 

Thfse-yearHkld  weight-carrying  Maiea  or  GeUKags  kg  Hat- 
ing purposes. 
Prhw  of  £4  to  II.  Westropp,  Lung  Melford  (Bnttoa). 

npseyearsM  Mane  or  Oddings  for  OaacyBg  PvpOMi- 

iVoBMriK. 

Thf•^7ea^old  Roadatar  Mans  ar  (3cMhgsi 
Prise  of  £4  to  N.  Seats,  Hoxna. 
Higblr  eommanded  for  hnnting  pnrposss,  J.  HsrSi  Sbotkj 

Two-yoaimM  Mam  or  OeUinga  Ibr  Hnnting  Pnrpessi. 
Prise  withheM,  en  tkegMiad  that  the  hnt  vsa  net  efsil 
to  eany  weight. 

Two-year-old  Mares  or  Geldings  for  Coaehing  PoRNneL 
Prise  of  £4  to  W.  WeHoo,  Bradfiold. 

Two.year.old  Roadster  Mana  m  Geldings. 
Prize  of  £4  to  J.  Hubbard,  Hunston. 
Highly  cosBmaaded.— M.  Biddell^  Plsjfotd. 

Haekney  Mares  or  Geldings,  Mdsr  sons  yssia  eld. 
Fiiat  priae  of  £5  to  F.  Branwhkte,  BCsllM  (QaiokBilMr); 

aaa«id  of  £S  to  J.  Grant,  Weodbridtew 
Commanded.— X,  Greene,  Bury  St.  Sdminds. 

Pinles,  net  emeeding  I8f  hands^ 
First  priao  of  £S  to  J.  BranwUla  (Aot^Lssi);  ssnad 
af  £1  to  R.  GsmM,  Carilon  HaU. 
H«hly  OemssenML— T.  Osiap. 
CeaiBMndsd.*^.  H.  Woadis,  Wdta»»nad  T.  Cri•^ 

Hunting  Matea  or  Geldings,  not  eicteding  seven  yttn  eU,  by 

a  thoiougn-liNd  hofeo. 

FIfstprfiMof  £6  to  M.  Mumfsrd.  CfSMlH(^>AOi*^)^ 
sseandaf£8toG.  M.  naitnii  Wbiiiatimi 

Canssanded^J.  Qn«t»  WoedMdgt,  ttni  B.  P.  GienSr 
Blahenbam. 

CATTLE. 

JuDGSB.— W.  Dodds,  Keelhy«  linooloayn. 
W.  Heath,  Ludham,  Norfolk. 

Bnffolk  BnUsr  aet  nndsr  two  jnnn  eld. 

First  prise  of  £6  to  S.  Wolton,  aen.,  Mewboone  Hsu 
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(BittfnH  BeBpw);  neoBd  of  £8  to  J.  O. Sbtpktrd«  Camp- 
1(7  Aiht. 

Saffolk  Bntt^  «ndtr  two  yvin  oM. 
Fint  prisa  of  £4  to  8.  Woltoo  (Doka  of  Boflolk) ;  leeoiid  of 
£2  to  Six  E.  C.  KcrriMm  (Marqou). 

BiiUa  of  lay  other  bvMd,  not  under  two  vean  old. 
fiat  priie  of  £4  to  T.  Criip  (Shorthorn.  Abbot) ;  aeoond  of 
£3  to  M^  Parker,  M.P.  (Shorthorn). 
CoBBKidod.— air  £.  C.  KtitiMa  (Shorthorn,  Bnvi  Hero). 

Bolh  of  any  of  other  breed,  under  two  jeara  old. 
Ipnrieh  FriM  Gupi  aa  beat  of  all  the  1rall«,  and  flret  priao 
or  £4,  to  Ifi^  Parker,  ICP. ;  aeeowl  of  £2  to  W.  Hanoj, 
ISmerth  (Ceekotoo). 

Baffolk  Cowfl,  in  milk  or  in  ealf. 
nfitpiiaeof£StoB.WolloB  (Cowdip)i  aeegndof  £8  to 
fir  8.  a  KemaoB  (DoehcM  of  Suffolk). 
Conmended.— ffir  E.  C.  Kaiiaon  Pncheaa  of  Norfolk). 

Throo-yeoroU  Bdblk  Heifcii,  in  milk  or  in  ealt 
fint  ptin  of  £4  to  8.  Woiton  (Battcraea  Farouhto) ;  ae* 
eoad  of  £2  to  Sir  B.  C.  Kerriaon  (Snaan). 
Comaendfld.— li.  Biddell,  and  Sir  E.  C.  Kcrriion  (Coisett). 

Two-yeat^ld  Suffolk  Heiftra,  in  milk  or  in  calf. 
Tint  priae  of  £4  to  Sir  £.  C.  Knrriaon  (Isabella) ;  second 
Qr£2toG.TomUne,M.P. 
BiKhlj  camBeBded.-.-A.  W.  Ciiap,  CUlleaford. 
CoiamMdM.    A.  W.  Ciisp. 


One-yaar-old  Suffolk 
Fast  aad  aaaond  pxiaaa  of  £8  and  £1  toG. 


Cows  of  anj  other  breed,  in  ealf  or  in  milk. 

YMprin of  £5toLidyKgol,  Bfuaehea Park, Newmarket 
(AaUhMB,  Lady  of  BenhiU);  aacottd  of  £8  to  T.  Ciisp 
(8Mln,liaim). 

Cnasnded.— T.  Ciiap  (Siorthom,  Marian). 

nfeaapeav^d  heMen  of  aqr  other  hieed,  in  milk  or  in  calf, 
him  ef  £4  toT.Bauth,  Littie  Bcalmgij  Moond  of  £8 
Botivarded. 

Teo-yeai^old  Heifitfa  of  any  other  breed,  in  milk  er  in  ealf. 

The  Ipawidi  Prize  Cup  of  £7,  as  beat  cow  or  heifer,  and 
iSflftprinof  £4,to  0ir  S.C.  K«n80B<8lioftheni,Tiolet8rd); 
SMBdef  £2  toLa^y  Pigot  (Shmthom,  PoMem  of  Bdwaid). 

Oao-yemt^ald  Heifbn  of  any  other  hned. 
Am  prinof  £8  to  I^  PiSOl(8horthon,  Ladj  Bdhmga) ; 
sMandef£ltoM.Mnmted. 
Ceamsaded.— M«  Momford. 

Pal  Oxen  not  eteoeeding  thne  yeara  old. 
Prill  of  £8  to  Sir  E.  C.  Eeiriaon. 

Pbt  Hetfna,  aot  enoediag  thma  yean  ol^ 
Prke  of  £2  to  A.  W.  Cxiap. 

SHEEP  AND  SWINE. 

JusoiL— W.  Bigdeo,  Here  Para^  Brighton. 
D.  Btnigoon,  Sonth  OckmuUa. 

■aatMbwB  T^  of  aay  agai 
Mm  ef  £6  to  Bir  T.  B.  Lswiaad,  BoUina. 


Shearling  Southdown  Tupa. 
Primef  £«  to  6.  ToaUiaa^  M.F.;  aaeond  of  £2  to  Sir 
T.B.  Leonard. 

Tspeef  «9  MO  of  the  Blaek-faead  bmed,  now  named  "  the 

Suffolk.'' 
Pciae  ef  £8  to  O.  Dobito,  Lidgate. 

Sheariiog  Tupa  of  any  age  of  the  same  breed* 
FiTBt  priae  of  £8  to  G.  Dobito,  Lidgate;  second  of  £2  to 
h  H.  Qncn,  StradiahalL 

Loog-woolled  Tims  of  any  age* 
Priae  of  £6  to  T.  Brown,  Maniam. 

MUBcndad.— T.  Biwwn  {tot  another  (up). 

Wwailiag  Long-wooUed  Tope  of  any  age. 
iPriaeCwp  of  £7aBdthe  lint  prise  of  £6  to  T. 
I  eeeaBAof£i8toT.Brawn. 
Highly  eaasmendodw— H.  Aybnar,  Wmt  Dereham. 
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Southdown  Bhearliog  Ewea. 
Priaeof  £8  to  G. Toodme, M.P. ;  eeeeikl  of  £2  toSir 
T.  B.  Lennard. 

Shearlug  Suffolk  Ewea. 
I^t  prize  of  £6  to  W.  Harrey ;  aeoond  of  £2  to  P.  H. 
Frere,  Dnngate. 

LoQg^wooUed  Shearling  Ewea. 
The  Ipswich  Cop,  of  the  falue  of  £7,  for  one  best  ewe, 
and  the  first  prize  of  £6,  to  T.  Brown ;  second  of  £2  to  H. 
Ajimer. 

Short-woollod  Sheading  Wethon. 
Piiao  of  £8  to  Sir  T.  B.  Lsnnard. 

Long-woeUed  Shearling  Wethtei. 
Priae  of  £8  to  J.  Band,  Hadleigh. 

Wether  Lamba  of  any  breed. 
Fint  prise  of  £4  to  H.  Cotton,  Amor  HaU;  ieeoiid  of  £2 
to  H.  M.  Dajy  Langhask 

Ewe  Lambs  of  any  breed. 
Pint  priae  of  £4  to  T  H.  From,  Dnngato;  aeeond  of  £2  to 
H;  Cotton. 

Boan  of  the  Black  Breed. 
The  Ipswifih  Cop  of  £7,  as   beat  boar,  and  iiat  priae 
of  £5,  to  T.  Crif  p ;  aeoond  of  £3  to  T.  Crisp. 
Highly  commended^ — O.  M.  Sexton. 
ComBiended."<*G.  M.  Seztou. 

Boan  of  the  White  Breed. 

Fint  prise  of  £5  to  T.  Crisp;  second  of  £8  to  G.H.  Sexton 

• 

Sows  and  Pigs  of  the  BUbek  Breed,  the  Pigs  not  exceeding 

twelye  weeks  old. 
Fint  prise  of  £4  to  S.  G.  Steam,  Brandeaton ;  second  of 
£3  to  &  WottoB,  Jan.,  Keagiavo  (Blackamoor). 

Sows  and  Pigs  of  the  White  Breed,  same  conditions. 
Fint  prize  of  £4  to  B.  G.  Steam  (IHctoria);  second  of  £8 
to  Sir  T.  B.  Lennarl 
Highly  oommended.— 8.  Q.  Bteanu 

^Heecang  9owa, 

Tholpewieh  Priae  Cup  of  £7.aa  the  hart  aow,and  Int 
priae  of  £8,  to  T.Crisp;  seeond  of  £8  to  Q.  M.  aextoa. 

Hichly  commended.— T.  Crisp  and  Sir  £.  C.  Keoiaon 
(Annie  Laurie). 

The  clam  coannended. 

Young  SowB  pbged  No?.  1. 

Fiitt  and  aeeond  prism  of  £3  and  £2  to  G.  M.  Bezton. 
Eztn  Stock. 

Prize  of  £4  to  T.  Criap,  for  brood  mate  (The Tore); 
£4  to  T.  Crisp  fbr  ahorthcm  ball  (Gameatm) ;  £8  to  W. 
Parsen,  for  SnffMk  eart-auiO|  £2  to  J.  Grmit,  far  brown 
cob  j  £1  to  K  J.  H.  Harrey,  fat  riding-hone. 

CHEBBB. 

JimOK.— B.  Wafaiwright,  Ipewich. 
Suffolk  Cheeao. 

Fhit  prise  of  £8  to  J*  Ebdea,  Nesaingfldd ;  aeeond  of  £2  to 

THE  DINNEB. 

The  seena  of  this  entertaiaamat  wae«  aa  naaal,  the  Caen 
Eashango.  The  Earl  of  Stradbroke  praaided»  aupported  by 
the  Dake  of  Giaften,  Losd  Hsoaiker,  M.P.,  Sir  B.  C.  Kmri- 
son,  HP.,  Earl  Jermyn,  M.P.,  CoL  Adair,  Mr.  J.aCobbold, 
M.P.,  the  mayor  of  Ipewich  (Mr.  G.  C.  E.  Baeon)^  the  mayor 
of  Great  Yarmouth  (Mr.  R.  Steward),  M^or  Parker,  M.P., 
Mr.  A.  Areedeokne,  Mr.  R.  J.  H.  Haryey,  &c.  The  rioe- 
chair  wee  occupied  by  the  Marquia  of  Bristol,  who  had  right 
and  left  Sir  C.  J.  P.  Bonbuiy,  SU  C.  Bowley,  Lieut-Col. 
Anatruther,  and  Mr.  Humberatoo,  M.P.  Aa  regarda  the 
general  company,  proyision  was  made  for  acarcely  so  large  a 
number  aa  usual,  and  eren  then  all  the  aeato  wen  by  no  meana 
filled.  One  singular  featun  in  the  decoration  ef  the  hall  waa 
the  pieaenoe  of  two  large  paintinga  styled  "  blood  and  bonOb** 
I  "  Blood,*  representing  a  choice  riding  horse,  vraa  a  pasaable 
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work  of  art ;  but  *'  bone"  wu  a  comparative  caricature— the 
landscape,  in  which  an  orer  clumsy  cart-hotae  was  diiporting 
hifflielf,  being  dwarfed  in  a  Indicrona  manner. 
After  aeveral  loyal  and  patriotic  toaiti, 
The  Doke  of  GsArroN,  who  had  to  leave  for  London,  in 
common  with  the  Marquis  of  Briatol,  Earl  Jerm  jn,  and  Sir 
E.  C.Kerrison,  proposed  the  health  of  the  noble  chairman,  and 
auocest  to  the  lociety. 

The CHAXRKA.N,  in  responding. said:  In  the  natural  coarse 
of  erents,  the  chair  must  soon  pass  into  other  hands ;  bnt, 
surrounded  as  he  was  by  so  many  of  the  best  and  most  illus- 
triona  families  of  the  county,  he  wu  sure  the  society  would 
experience  no  diiBculty  in  finding  a  successor.    In  taking  a 
short  and  cursory  reviev  of  the  society  from  its  commence- 
ment.  he  was  happy  to  say  that  it  had  increased  in  nombcrs 
and  in  popularity,  and  he  hoped  he  might  also  add  that  an 
improvement  had  taken  place  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil 
since  it  first  met  in  1831.    That  improvement  had  perhaps 
been  slow,  but  it  had  been  sure— sure,  because  the  society 
comprised  many  active,  intelligent,  and  sealous  members 
determined  to  adopt  every  new  system  which  wu  likely  to 
answer ;  slow,  because,  like  all  other  trades,  farming  was  sub- 
ject to  the  influences  of  untoward  events.    He  well  remem- 
bered, in  1831  or  1882,  alluding  slightly  to  the  fact  that  steam 
power  would  have  a  great  effect  on  agriculture  generally ;  but 
when  the  remark  was  made,  steam  ploughing  wu  considered 
altogether  visionary.    He  was  now,  however,  in  a  position  to 
state  that  steam  ploughing  wu  gradually  acquiring  a  greater 
application  to  the  soU.    Two  personal  friends  of  his  own  had 
purchased  steam  ploughs,  and  were  satisfied  with  the  progress 
which  they  had  made.    One  fkrmed  seven  hundred  aeics  of 
heavy  land  in  the  county  of  Leicester,  of  which  five  hundred 
acres  wen  arable,  and  so  well  utisfied  was  he  with  the  new 
system,  that  he  had  reduced  the  number  of  his  cart  horsu 
from  twenty-four  to  twelve.  Machinery  wu  but  of  little  value 
unless  it  tended  to  reduce  the  expense  of  cultivation,  and  this 
point  must  be  kept  steadily  in  view.     The  next  matter  upon 
which  he  would  touch  wu  the  great  neeessity  of  paying  every 
possible  attention  to  the  breeding  of  stock.    He  was  sun 
every  one  who  had  attended  the  show  during  the  day  must 
have  been  gratified  in  witnessing  the  great  improvement  which 
had  taken  place,  for  he  never  recollected  so  good  a  show  on 
former  occssions.     He  alluded  to  this  more  particularly, 
because  it  was  possible  that  wheat  might  be  sold  at  40i.  per 
qr.  during  the  coming  autumn,  and  it  wu  by  the  improvement 
of  their  stock  that  the  farmers  could  alone  keep  their  heads 
above  water.    In  the  midst  of  these  difficultin  he  uw  one 
bright  speck  of  sunshine  in  the  distance.    He  hoped  that  when 
the  Suffolk  Agricultural  College  wu  built,  the  result  of  it 
would  be  that  the  improved  scientific  education  available 
would  enable  farmen  to  compete  mora  advantageously  with 
all  the  great  corn-growing  districts  of  the  worid  (Hear,  hear.) 
His  lordship  then  proposed  **  The  County  Memben,"  nmark- 
ing  on  the  faet  that  by  his  continued  exertions,  Bir  F.  Kelly 
had  snoeeeded  in  obtaming  a  committee  to  investigate  the 
subject  of  the  malt  tax  (cheen.) 

Lord  Hbnnikbk,  M.P.,  made  a  harried  response  to  the 
tout,  having,  as  he  uid,  "to  run  for  it"  to  catch  the  up- 
train  for  town.  The  noble  lord  sUted  that  Sir  F.  Kelly  was 
desirous  of  receiving  the  names  of  any  gentlemen  who  wished 
to  be  examined  befora  the  Malt-tax  Committee.  Reverting  to 
the  past,  the  noble  lord  added  that  he  remembcrad  with  Lord 
Stradbroke  the  time  when  steam  cultivation  was  ridiculed* 
and  pronounced  utterly  impracticable.  The  same  stste  of 
things  prevailed  with  regsrd  to  gas ;  for  he  recollected  that 
Lord  EHon  argued  that  the  proposed  new  mode  of  lighting 


would  do  away  with  the  nunsry  for  seameB,  inasmuch  aithe 
Greeiiland  fishery  wculd  be  destroyed  by  it  (laughter.) 

Major  Pakkbr,  M.P.,  also  replied,  ud  expresssd  hii  hope 
that  suecsn  would  eventually  crown  the  efforts  of  the  Icsnnd 
gentleman  who  had  succeeded  in  indudngthe  Goverament  to 
grant  a  committee  to  iaquire  into  the  subject  ot  the  mslt  tax. 
He  trusted  that  the  result  of  the  inquiry  would  hesl  the 
wound  which  unjust  legislatloa  seemed  to  have  iafltctsd  npon 
the  agricultural  interests.  The  omnmunity  at  large  moit 
suffer  from  the  immense  and  daily  extending  dtseaie  among 
cattle.  An  almost  incredible  amount  of  meat  wu  dsilj 
destroyed  by  order  of  the  local  authorities,  in  different  toiai, 
on  account  of  the  diseaw  prevailing  among  catUe.  Now,  it 
vras  admitted  by  every  one— even,  he  believed,  by  the  Chts- 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer  himself— that  malt  wu  one  e(  the 
beat,  most  nutritions,  and  most  fattening  of  all  products,  asd 
he  hoped  that  the  inquiry  now  about  to  be  made  would  havs 
the  effect,  not  only  of  diminishing  disease,  but  also  of  iddJDg 
to  our  supplies  of  meat 

After  several  other  touts,  in  the  course  of  which  the  Ber 
Mr.  Owen,  in  speaking  for  the  bishop  and  clergy  of  the 
diocese,  argued  that  if  the  society  could  double  or  even  triple 
the  amount  which  it  paid  by  way  of  encouragement  to  dsserT' 
ing  labouren,  it  would  iocreaie  ita  claims  to  usefuhMsi. 

Mr.  CoBBOLD,  M.P.,  proposed  the  "  Boyal  Agricsltonl 
Society  of  England,"  and  remarked  that  he  did  so  with 
peculiar  pleuure,  because  be  had  aome  hopu  that  if  the  towa 
of  Ipswich  and  the  neighbourhood  would  make  an  effort,  it 
might  induce  "the  Royal"  to  hold  a  meetiog  not  very  Ion|[ 
henee  in  Suffolk.  If  the  council  of  the  socisty  decided  os 
dobg  so,  he  hoped  the  town  of  Ipswich  would  not  he  bsAwud 
in  endeavouring  to  indnoe  them,  by  the  advantages  whieh 
they  might  be  able  to  hold  out  to  them,  to  fix  upon  Ipswich 
u  the  site  of  the  meeting. 

Mr.  HuvBiRBTON,  M.P.,  returned  thanks. 

Mr.  GuBN,  in  aduowledging  the  eompliment  accorded  to 
the  judges,  congratulated  the  aoeiety  upon  the  excelleBCS  U 
the  show  of  horses.  His  brother-jodgu  would  bear  him  cat 
in  sayine  that  on  no  occasion  did  they  ramember  to  hsve  sea 
horsu  with  such  action ;  and  actbn  wu  what  Suffolk  hcnti 
lacked  a  few  yean  since.  It  wu  thought  by  some,  perhapi, 
that  in  days  when  steam  ploughing  was  beiag  iatrodocid, 
cart  horses  would  be  of  no  value;  but  the  ume  idea  was  eotff- 
tained  when  railways  came  into  Togue,  and  yet  hones  had 
bwn  dearer  since.  He  believed  if  attention  wu  paid  to  the 
Suffolk  cart-horse,  it  would  be  aU  the  better  for  Suffolk  ftr- 
men,  for  we  never  could  do  without  good  cart-horses*  if  ^ 
were  only  used  to  move  huvy  goods  from  one  place  to  the 
other.  The  dus  of  two-yur-old  stalliona  wu  a  very  good  vo^ 
and  the  judgu  had  observed  an  impcoTeflMnt  in  the  feet  of  the 
Suffolk  cart-horse,  a  point  which  had  been  eoaplsiBedflf 
before. 

ICr.  Spoonbr  slso  replied  u  one  of  the  judges  ofri^Bg 
horses,  and  said  he  must  congratulate  the  society  upon  haviog 
held  so  succusfnl  a  meeting,  fle  had  acted  u  jadg*  ^ 
aeveral  previous  occasions,  and  he  ooold  safely  say  that  ha 
had  never  beheld  so  good  an  exhibition,  take  it  for  aU  is 
all,  u  that  which  had  been  witoeased  during  the  day.  He 
remembered,  some  five  yeara  since,  it  was  his  duty  toper- 
form  the  office  of  judge  of  agricultural  horses,  snd  be  beliefed 
he  had  given  the  first  premium,  and,  subsequently,  the  sceoad 
and  third  prises,  to  that  animal  which  had  received  the  first 
prise  at  the  preaent  muting.  He  felt  glad  that  he  had  gif« 
him  his  first  three  priaes,  although  he  wu  entirely  innoemt 
of  having  given  him  the  twenty-six  which  he  had  since  eaissd. 
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Spetkioff  of  tlM  cUmoI  riding  h€nei»  he  would  fmtore  to  giTo 
ODe  or  two  mattcn  of  •dvieo  to  breeder!.  One  wu  that  it 
coit  qaite  at  mueh  to  keep  a  bid  horse  tt  a  good  one  ;  and 
Utt  Mcood  was  that  bieeden  thoold  take  care  that  while  the/ 
got  I  little  BMfw  good  Uood,  they  eboald  at  the  lame  time 
{ct  ifood  doal  more  weight  Gentlemen  conld  not  hafe 
kxwi  too  well  bred,  bat  if  thej  wished  to  carry  oat  the  oom- 
■erdil  principle  which  had  been  referred  to,  they  nuit  also 
pndoee  weight-carrying  animals. 

Mr.  RiGDBN  said  a  few  words  on  behalf  of  the  judges  of 
ihecp  and  pige.  He  expressed  his  regret  that  Soathdovns 
htl  not  heen  better  represented  at  the  mcetbg ;  only  one 
ray  good  theep  of  this  description  had  been  shown,  and  this 
vMbredbj  the  late  Mr.  Jonas  Webb.  He  was  gratified, 
kowifer,  to  tnd  so  good  an  exhibition  of  long-woolled  sheep, 
SDdhc  thowght  that  in  this  reepcct  the  society's  meetings  had 
frsslly  imprared  since  he  visited  Suffolk  some  three  years 
iiace.  Hie  loog-woolled  rams  which  had  been  shown  daring 
tbeday  were  a  credit  to  the  county.  The  exhibition  also 
iadnded  a  dass  of  sheep  which  he*  conld  hardly  describe. 
They  ware  a  kind  of  nondescript  breed,  and  were  he  not  an 
qU  inend  of  ICr.  Dobito^  he  should  be  inclined  to  offer  a  few 
leeuoka  aa  to  the  impression  which  tbey  made  npon  his  mind. 
Hia  idea  of  a  sheep  wss  thst  it  should  unite  two  or  three 
qeshieatuiBs,  aoch  as  qnali^,  symmetry,  lightness  of  offsl,  and 
sftitade  to  fsttcn ;  but  when  he  looked  at  his  friend's  sheep, 
he  coeld  only  see  an  aptitude  to  eat  any  amount  of  oilcske  be 

mfjlit  dMoee  to  gi?e  them  (laughter.)    His  friend  had  told 


him  be  had  kept  a  Southdown  with  some  of  these  nonde- 
scripts, bat  thst  the  Southdown  had  not  done  so  well  as  he  bad 
expected.  So  that  he  (Sir.  Rigden )  replied,  '*  I  bafe  no  doubt 
that  they  ate  all  the  feed  he  shoold  have  consumed,  and  I  am 
only  surprised  they  did  not  eat  him  also*'  (laughter.)  Then, 
sgain,  when  the  nondescripta  went  to  the  butcher,  he  was 
afraid  they  would  be  like  a  pig,  with  regsrd  to  which  a  Sussex 
man  said  it  had  not  weighed  so  much  as  wss  expected,  and  he 
ne?cr  thought  it  would  (laughter.)  He  had  nerer  seen  a 
finer  exhibitioa  of  pigs,  and  he  could  assure  the  meeting  that 
the  judges  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  deciding  which  were 
the  best  in  these  classes. 

Mr.  DoBiTO  Slid  his  old  friend  Mr.  Rigden,  had  told  him 
he  had  a  rod  in  pickle  for  him,  the  other  day,  and  now  it  had 
oome  out  The  fact  wu  the  Suffolk  iheep  were  progressing, 
and  the  shoe  began  to  pinch  Mr.  Rigden  as  a  Southdown 
breeder  (laughter.)  The  Downs  were  not  progressing,  and 
the  Suffolk  were  doing  better  then  when  the  society  first  took 
the  trouble  to  introduce  them.  His  friend  Mr.  Rigden  eri- 
deatly  thonght  so,  or  else  he  would  never  take  the  trouble  to 
abuse  them  (laughter.) 

Mr.  J.  H.  Hedge  replied  on  behalf  of  **  The  Stewards,"  and 
Mr.  J.  E.  Rsniome  for  "  The  Implement  Makers.*' 

Mr.  Bond,  the  Secretary,  in  replying  to  the  tout  of  his 
health,  stated  that  the  attendance  at  the  meeting  had  been 
unusually  good.  Upwards  of  10,000  persons  had  been  present 
at  the  show,  and  the  amount  taken  at  the  gatu  ranged  be- 
tween £800  and  £850. 
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THE  COMPARATIVE   EFFECTTS  OF  DIFFERENT 
MANURES  ON  GRASS  LANDS. 

At  the  weekly  meeting  of  the  Council  and  members  of  the 
Royal  Agrieoltural  Society,  held  on  Wednesday,  June  24,  in 
Hanover-aqnare,  the  Earl  of  Powis  in  the  chair,  a  lecture  wu 
dsfivcred  hj  Profcasor  Yoelcker,  **  On  the  Comparatife  Efiecta 
of  Diffnent  Manarcs  on  Grass  Linds.'' 

Urn  Professor  plaeed  on  the  table  se?eral  specimens  of  fine 
gnsoos  oellfcted  by  himself  on  the  previous  day  on  Messrs. 
Laves  and  Gflbett's  experimental  plots  at  Rothamsted,  and 
he  freqiaently  aUnded  to  them  in  the  eonru  of  his  leetue. 

Pfofsooof  VOBLCKXB  osid :  My  lord  and  gentlemen,  that 
gmeslaBd  is  eapaUe  of  improTcment  u  mueh  u  arable  lend  I 
think  lew  people  will  deny;  that  there  is  puture  laud  which 
is  BBore  diffienlt  to  improTO  than  other  pasture  land,  I  beUere 
aoet  people  will  adssit ;  but  that,  taking  a  wide  ?iew  of  the 
pestates  of  England,  there  is  much  grau  land  in  Tcry  bad 
ooAditioB,  which  is  capable  of  extensive  impTovement,  I  like- 
wise thiak  very  few  persons  will  question.  The  question, 
then,  arises.  How  is  grass  Isad  to  be  improTod— by  what 
■fOHs>  whether  ssechanieal  or  chemical,  can  we  increase  our 
hsibogt,  both  u  regards  quality  and  qnsntity  ?  Before  pro- 
eeedtag  further  with  the  subject,  it  may.  perhaps,  be  well  to 
look  briefly  at  the  qnution  what  is  to  be  considered  bad 
•■dwhat  good  pasture.  It  may  be  said  thst  good  pistnre 
is  land  which  gires  ns  good  herbage  and  an  abundant  crop  of 
hay,  and  that  bad  pasture  is  the  rcTerse  of  this.  But  this  is 
dearly  no  explanation  :  it  is  merely  stating  the  facts  in  bo 
■sany  other  words ;  and  we  are  referred  bsck  again  to  the 
qecstioD,  What  is  good  or  bad  puture  ?  In  auwer  to  this 
qecstion,  then,  psstore  or  grsss  Isnd  in  general  may  be  bad 


for  three  reasons.  Fir«t,  the  soil  may  be  good  enough,  but 
unfortnnately  there  may  be  too  little  of  it.  Secondly,  the 
physical  texture  of  the  land  nuy  be  bad ;  there  may  be 
plenty  of  materials,  but  the  grau  may  rut  on  a  stiff  imper- 
▼ioui  day  soil  thru  feet  deep,  or  a  snbsoii  which  cannot  be 
readily  drained,  and  of  which  the  herbage  will  noTcr  he 
?ery  abundant,  and  will  often  come  imperfectly  to  maturity. 
Thifdly,  the  soil  may  be  bad,  because  something  or  other  is 
defective  in  the  land — some  ingredient,  which  isnecesaary  to 
the  existence  of  the  plant  for  its  luxuriant  growth  and  full 
development,  is  wanting.  It  is  evident  that,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  defect  in  the  soil,  we  must  order  our  plans  of 
improvement.  If  puture  is  bad  or  indifferent  on  a^eonnt  of 
any  mechanical  or  physical  deficiency,  it  is  vain  to  apply  to 
such  Isnd  manuring  constituents,  which,  however  useful  they 
may  be  on  Isnd  which  is  porous  and  well  drained  though 
naturally  poor,  produce  no  effect,  or,  comparatively  speaking, 
but  little  effect,  on  nndrained,  wet,  cold  clays.  The  nature  of 
the  poverty  of  the  Isnd,  whether  that  poverty  be  attributable 
to  physical  or  to  mechanical  csusu,  hu  to  be  taken  into 
account  before  we  can  properly  deviw  means  of  improving 
grau  land.  Of  the  means  of  improvement,  I  shall  have  to 
speak  presently  in  detsil.  Manuring  is,  no  doubt,  most  im- 
portant, perhaps  it  is  the  most  important  means  of  improving 
puture  land  which  hu  been  drained  and  otberwiu  deprived 
of  its  snperahnndant  moisture.  The  proper  ulcction  of  ferti- 
lisers for  grsss  land,  however,  cannot  be  well  understood,  if  wo 
disr^ard  the  special  effect  which  certain  manuring  eonati- 
tuents  are  capable  of  prodociog  on  grsss  land.  We  cannot 
hope  to  make  the  best  of  onr  srtiflcisl  or  our  natural  msnuras 
if  we  disregard  the  undoubted  effects  which  constituents 
like  nitrogen  or  mineral  matters,  such  u  phosphatic  manures 
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or  alk&liei,  or  limep  prodoce  on  the  qmlity  m  well  as  the 
qoanttty  of  the  herbage.  And  I  do  not  know  any  acriei  of  im- 
prorementi  more  ealcolated  to  bang  forcibly  before  an  obier- 
yer*a  view  the  remarkable  effecta  which  certain  eonititaenta 
produce  on  certain  graaiea,  and  on  the  qnantity  or  mm  total 
of  the  herbage,  than  the  tery  carefully-condncted  ezperimenta 
at  Rothamsted.  These  experiments  have  been  carried  on 
now  for  a  series  of  yean  with  an  amount  of  skill,  care,  and  de* 
liberation,  iuTolTing  great  expense,  which  renders  them  ex- 
tremely Taluable.  I  speak  strongly  on  this  subject,  because 
I  think  the  merits  of  the  researches  of  Messrs.  Lawes  and 
Gilbert  hare  scarcely  met  with  the  amount  of  recognition 
from  the  great  body  of  agriculturists  and  from  scientific  men 
to  which  they  are  entitled.  The  longer  I  Uto,  the  more 
deeply  convinced  am  I  of  the  necessity  of  carrying  out  in 
our  fields  experimental  researches  similar  to  those  which  hate 
been  conducted  for  so  many  years,  and  with  so  much  profit  to 
the  farming  community  at  Isrge,  by  Messrs.  Lawes  and  Gilbert 
at  Rothamsted.  The  grass  experiments  which  have  been 
carried  on  in  the  home  park  at  Rothamsted  are  especially 
valuable;  and  I  only  wish  I  could  take  my  audience  down  to 
the  field,  and  give  them  a  field  lecture  there,  instead  of  having 
to  direct  their  attention  to  diagrams  and  to  a  few  specimens 
irhich  I  wu  fortunate  to  secure  yesterday  evening,  and  which 
I  brought  with  me  this  morning.  I  hope,  however,  to  be  en- 
abled to  show  the  meeting  how  a  certain  description  of  manu- 
ring matters  fosters  certain  species  of  plants,  and  how  it  like- 
wise increases  the  total  quantity  of  produce.  The  most  valu- 
able manuring  substances  are  the  following — ^first,  nitrogen 
in  the  shape  of  ammoniacal  salts,  nitrogen  in  the  shape 
of  nitratea  or  salts  of  nitric  acid,  and  organic  mat^ 
tera  capable  of  produdog  on  decomposition  dthcr  nitrates 
or  ammonia;  secondly,  the  phosphates;  and,  thirdly,  the  alka- 
lies. These  are  the  most  important.  We  have,  however,  also 
to  consider  the  effects  of  lime  and  silica.  Let  us  first  inquire 
then,  what  are  the  effects  of  ammonia  npon  grass  l&nd.  Tliese 
effects  I  would  say,  in  the  first  place,  vary  according  to  the 
presence  or  absence  of  arailable  minerals  in  the  soil ;  in  other 
words,  the  effects  of  ammoniscal  matters  on  pastures  vary  with 
the  quslity  of  the  soil.  If  there  is  an  abundance  of  mineral 
matter  of  the  better  description,  and  if  this  mineral  matter  is 
in  an  a? ailable  condition,  that  is  to  ssy  in  such  a  state  .of  com- 
bination that  it  can  be  reached  by  the  roots  of  the  plants,  then 
ammoniacal  manures  are  very  valuable  indeed,  for  they  promote 
a  very  luxuriant  developement  of  the  herbage.  But  if  the 
mineral  constituents — the  phosphates,  the  salts  of  lime,  the 
alkalies,  and  the  soluble  silica— are  rather  deficient,  we  must 
not  expect  to  produce  any  very  marked  effect  on  our  herbage, 
whether  as  regards  quality  or  quantity,  solely  by  the  applica- 
tion of  ammoniacal  manures.  Indeed,  if  we  were  to  apply 
ammoniacal  manures  alone  we  should  deteriorate  the  quality  of 
the  herbage,  and  within  a  very  few  seasons  there  would  be  no 
very  large  impressions  vbible  in  the  quantity.  But  when 
there  is  an  abundance  of  mineral  matters  present,  the  applica- 
tion of  salts  of  ammonia  is  attended  with  the  most  beneficial 
effects.  This  you  will  notice  if  you  turn  to  the  diagram  which 
gifcs  the  produce  of  the  unmanured  portions  of  the  land  at 
Rothamsted,  amounting  in  this  case  to  about  1  ton  6  cwt. 
The  ammoniaral  salts  alone  have  not  increased  the  produce 
nearly  so  much  as  ammoniacal  salts  in  con}aoction  with  mineral 
matters  composed  of  phosphates  and  alkaline  salts,  and  In 
fact  all  the  mineral  substances  which  are  found  in  the  ashes  of 
grass.  The  produce  in  the  latter  case  is  very  much  larger ;  it 
is  indeed  nearly  treble  that  in  the  former.  You  will  notice 
therefore,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  effect  of  ammonia  is  very 
much  greater  when  there  are  mineral  matters  present.    The 


addition  of  ammonia  even  to  fhrmyaid  manure  produeei  i 
striking  effect.    Farmyard  manure,  I  need  hsrdly  remind  my 
audience,  is  a  mixed  manure  containing,  comparatiTdy  ipeik- 
ing,  little  ammonia,  a  large  proportion  of  mineial  matter,  and  a 
large  proportion  of  carbonaceous  matter.    To  dispose  at  ooee 
of  the  effect  of  carbonaceous  substances,  organic  matters  free 
from  nitrogen,  and  containing  chiefly  carbon  and  hydrogen 
with  some  proportion  of  oxygen,  I  would  say  that  in  Mr. 
Lawes's  experiments  I  have  found  scsrcely  any  effect  from  them 
either  in  the  quality  or  the  quantity  of  the  produce.   It  ii  not 
so  much  the  carbonaeepus  part  of  farmyard  manure  which  tendi 
to  increase  produce  as  the  nitrogenous  and  mineral  portion; 
and  as  the  proportion  of  the  former,  in  comparison  with  the 
available  quantity  of  mineral  matters,  is  small  in  farmyird 
manure,  the  addition  of  ammoniacal  salts  to  such  mtntue  ii 
attended  with  most  beneficial  results.  But  the  specimens  vhich 
I  have  brought  here  this  morning  are,  even  better  than  tlMM 
results,calculsted  to  give  you  an  idea  of  the  spedal  effects  of  im- 
moniacal  salts.   Here  [pointing  to  specimens]  we  have  the  pro* 
dnce  of  unmanured  land,  and  here  again  we  have  some  of  the 
herbage  of  the  land  whidi  has  been  manured  with  ammooiusl 
salts.  You  will  notice  in  the  latter  a  difference  in  the  colour :  the 
grass  is  a  deeper  green;  it  is  also  somewhat  higher,  sad  then 
is  more  of  it.    There  is  also  this  remarkable  difference,  thit 
whereas  in  the  nnmaonred  portion  we  have  a  great  variety  of 
plants,  a  large  mixture  of  plants,  the  herbage  becoma  more 
simple  through  the  application  of  ammoiuacal  salti.    Bat 
here  we  have  ammoniacal  salts  in  conjunction  with  minerals, 
the  effect  being  very  striking.    When  ammoniacal  silti  sie 
mixed  with  minerals  there  is  a  double  quantity  of  piodooe 
that  results  from  ammonia  alone.    Thia  is  a  very  lemsrksUe 
efibct.    The  extra  quantity  of  ammonia  increases  the  prodsee 
to  a  very  remarkable  extenti  and  it  rednoei  the  number  of 
species  of  plants,  pushing  forward  certain  grasses  to  the  ex- 
dnaioBor  almost  every  other.    Nov  what  ait  the  giasMS  or 
plants  which  an  puhcd  oat  vf  their  |daoe  Iqr  the  appUettioo 
of  ammoniacal  aalts  ?  In  the  first  place,  the  leguminous  grmet 
disappear,  especially  if  large  quantitiea  of  ammonia  an  sp- 
plied ;  they  disappear  though  mineral  matters  may  be  procBt. 
It  would  appear,  then,  that  if  we  nse  an  excessive  quantity  of 
ammoniacal  salts,  the  more  nutritive  herbs  like  thelegmninooi 
tribe  of  plsnts,  will  disappear,  although  the  proper  miaeiali 
for  the  growth  of  legnminons  plants  are  present.   It  would 
appear  indeed  that  ammoniacal  salts,  however  beneficisl  they 
may  be  in  the  raising  of  an  abundant  crop  of  cereals,  sze  in- 
jurious to  the  growth  of  the  leguminous  tribe  of  plantii  u  ii 
seen  plainly  in  the  specimens  before  me.    I  think  it  would  be 
very  difficult  to  get,  on  the  whole  acre  plot  which  I  had  the 
good   fortune   to   visit   yesterday,   any    clover.    Wherever 
ammoniscal  salts  are  used  in  anything  like  a  large  qosntity 
the  clovers  dissppear.    In  the  next  place,  I  would  remark  tbit 
it  is  almost  amusing  to  observe  how  certsin  gruies  take  the 
place   of   others.    Thus  when  a  large  dose  of  ammoniaol 
matter  is  used  in  conjunction  with  minerals,  cockifoot  and 
tufted  hair  grass — cocksfoot   especiatly^take   the  place  of 
many  other  grasses. 

Sir  Gborgb  Jbnkinbon  :  From  what  extent  of  snrfice 
were  those  handfnls  of  grMses  before  you  collected  ? 

Professor  Voblckbr  :  From  a  one-acre  field.  They  were 
taken  merdy  to  represent  the  character  of  the  experiments! 
plots.  In  order  to  give  an  idea  of  what  may  be  seen  on  s 
larger  scale  on  those  plots,  I  cut  out  a  portion  of  the  prodoce 
and  brought  it  with  me.  Again,  in  these  two  spedmeni  [ex* 
hibiting  two]  you  will  notice  in  the  height  of  the  prodoce  the 
effect  which  ammonia  produces  when  applied  to  land  which 
has  been  dunged.    One  specimen  fairly  represents  the  chsrsc- 
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tetof  tto  teifcagtt  wImb  Annjtid  muiare  aloni  !■  uwd ;  the 
ttlnr  fiutly  feprettata  the  chftncter  of  the  etperifluotftl  acre 
•f  pwnd  vhleh  he*  been  maaoied  with  ammoniaeel  nitt  end 
f«jttd  muiure  tofether.    80  much  then  with  rctpect  to 
the  eAet  of  ftitrogenoaB,  end  more  eipeetall/  ■Bmonitetl, 
■iBorei.    I  may  ebaerte  that  utratca  here  lomewhat  different 
fflieti.    Nitnt*  of  eoda  does  not  aftct  ra  materially  the 
hirnimoaa   trihea  of  plants ;  it  doca   not   icem  to  iojafo 
Item    in   the   aame   manner  that   ammoniaeal    aalta   do. 
Thm  IB  to  mineral  matters,  phoiphatic  and  alkaline  snb- 
itmece  may  be  fsirly  taken  together;  for  those  tribes  whieh 
SM  promoted  hi  their  growth  by  phosphatic  mannrea  are  also 
bnefitcd  by  alkaline  mannrea,  and  more  espedally  salts  of 
pstaah.    Hm  action  of  mixed  mineral  mannres  oompoaed  of 
fhesphate  of  lime  in  a  aolable  condition  and  salts  of  potssh 
ea  the  dofor  tribe  of  plants  is  ?ery  remarkable.    This  sped- 
nea  [showing  one]  fairly  represents  the  character  of  the  por- 
tiea  of  tho  ield  whieh  has  been  manured  with  mixed  mineral 
■muiB.    Ton  can  see  dorer  not  merely  here  and  thexe,  bat 
sH  ever  the  Ield.    Ton  will  find   the  rongher  gruaes  lesi 
tb«ndant,lei8  loxoriantly  developed.  The  cocksfoot  at  one  spot, 
viKhia  maanred  with  mineral  matters  and  an  excess  of  ammo- 
siaesl  salts,  la  Tory  high.    Here  it  appears  almost  like  a  differ- 
ent plittt ;  it  is  mneh  lower,  and  not  so  Ittznriant ;  the  rougher 
ffSBitt  are  kept  in  check,  and  red  and  white  elorer,  the  wild 
ntthf  and  other  legnndnons  plants  are  seen  all  orer  the  fidd. 
la  ether  worda,  alkaliea  and  phosphstes   promote  a  good 
V>3Af  sf  herbage;  bnt  they  hsTe  not  so  great  an  effect  upon 
lbs  iSMnt  of  prodooe.    Hating,  then,  alhided  to  the  action  of 
ttmidiffnciit  mamxring  conttitnents  on  the  prodnce,  and 
hntag  pointed  ont  that  mineral  mannres,  and  more  fspccially 
Ados  onca,  composed  of  salts  of  potash,  snd  phof  phatie  mate- 
nsli,  pfodnee  a  snperior  herbsge'-that  ammoniaeal  mannres 
ia  eoBjanetioa  with  minerals  are  Tory  prodnetiTe,  presenting 
esifiMttly  a  mora  simple  and  a  rather  coarser  deicription  of 
herbegc^  dhiv  me,  in  the  next  place,  to  refer  to  some  matters 
«f  detail  as  regards  the  improvement  of  pastmes.    Letos 
nppom  that  the  land  has  been  well  drained,  that  it  is  mode- 
isuty  porens,  and  that  there  is  a  fair  depth  of  soil,  bnt  that 
the  prodooe  ia  scanty,  and  the  herbage  not  my  good.    The 
qnettion  arises,  How  is  this  to  be   remedied  P^How  are 
we  to  aecue  an  improYing  herbage  and  secure  a  large  prodoce 
of  hay  f    I  think  we  onght  to  aim  at  both ;  in  most  esses 
ve  ooght,  I  think,  to  endesfoor  to  improve  to  someeztent  at 
Icait  the  qnaHty  of  our  herbage,  and  at  the  same  time  try  to 
get  net  an  exeesdve  bnt  a  remnnerative  smoont  of  produce. 
If  we  look  too  mneh  to  qnslity,  perhsps  the  means  of  effecting 
improvemeat  aaay  be  considered  by  practied  men  too  expen- 
aive :  OB  the  other  hand,  if  we  look  entirely  to  quintity,  the 
qnslity  of  the  herbage  may  be  much  deteriorated ;  and  the 
inctiee  of  improving  the  land  solely  with  a  view  of  increas- 
ing the  qmatity  wiU  beremnnemtiveto  the  men  who  sdl  hay 
ia  the  ncighboarhood  of  large  towns,  but  not  to  the  ocenpien 
of  the  land,  or  to  the  landloid.    I  think  that  the  two  things 
may.bo  combined  together  by  judidoua  management — that  you 
may  iaerease  the  produce,  and  also,  to  a  certdn  extent,  im- 
prove the  qoaMty  of  the  grasses.    For  this  purpose,  I  think 
we  onght  in  the  first  place  to  ascertain  whether  a  pasture  re- 
qdrca  liming  or  not.    There  is  a  grsat  ded  of  grass  land 
whi^  requires  liming;  and  u  lime  or  marl  is  a  cheap  ma- 
Bare,belDn  we  go  to  any  great  expense  we  onght  to  settle 
point  in  the  first  instance.    lime  hu  done  marvels  on 
deaedption  of  grass  land,  while  on  others  it  has  produced 
so  effect,  or,  eomparativdy  speaking,  little  effect,  the  differ- 
eaee  no  doubt  ariatag  from  the  fact  that  while  some  pastures 
csQtain  tn  abundanee  of  lime,  others  eontdn  none.    i%e  gco- 


logtcd  formation  of  the  rocks  of  a  district  is  not  dwaysa 
good  guide  10  dedding  the  question  whether  land  requires 
liming  or  not.  I  have  met  with  many  cases  in  which  lime 
has  done  an  immense  amount  of  good,  although  the  land 
was  dtoated  on  the  oolite  foroiation,  abounding  in  limestone 
rock.  The  fact  is,  that  in  limestone  regions  there  are  often 
to  be  found  clay  soils,  which  are  laid  down  in  permanent 
pasture.  These  days  are  soils  of  transportation;  they  have 
not  arisen  flrom  the  rocks  on  which  they  are  placed,  but  they 
have  been  formed  from  other  rocks  defident  in  lime,  and  have 
been  depoaited  on  limestone  rocks.  In  some  cases,  dthough 
lime  may  almost  come  to  the  surface,  and  any  one  who  waa 
not  acqudnted  with  the  spcdal  character  of  the  land  might 
say  that  no  lime  could  be  wanted,  seeing  that  it  came  up  to 
the  surface,  yet  the  actual  soil  mty,  notwithstanding  these 
appearances,  be  very  materially  benefited  by  liming.  For- 
tunately, this  is  a  question  which  may  be  very  resdily  settled. 
Let  a  little  of  the  soil  be  put  in  a  small  cup  or  saucer,  and 
be  mixed  with  spirits  of  salt.  If  it  effervesces  strongly,  that 
shows  that  there  is  an  abundance  of  lime  present ;  snd  in 
tbst  ease  the  land  reqnirea  no  liming.  The  absence  of  efhi^ 
vesceoce,  however,  is  not  dwsys  an  indication  that  the  land  la 
defident  in  lime.  Soil  may  be  in  a  condition  in  which  it  is 
not  eaaily  attacked  by  common  spirits  of  sdt.  In  that  case  no 
effervescence  would  take  place,  and  yet  lime  may  be  present 
in  the  soil  in  sufiident  quantity  to  meet  dl  the  requirementa 
of  the  case ;  but  by  simple  snslysis,  by  ehemicd  determina- 
tion, this  question  may  be  settled  in  a  very  short  time ;  and 
before  we  resort  to  any  expensive  means  of  improving  puturo- 
land,  we  ought  to  ascertdn  clearly  whether  it  requirea  liming 
or  not  If  land  be  of  a  light  deacriptton,  another  qneation 
arises,  namely.  In  what  form  ahonid  lime  be  applied  ?  I 
would  recommend  that  it  should  be  used  in  the  shape  of  marl, 
eapedally  clay  marl ;  for  then  we  not  only  apply  lime,  but  we 
dao  add  to  the  land  a  material  which  generally  abounds  in 
dkalies,  potash  and  soda.  Moreover,  what  we  apply  acta  as 
sn  absorber  of  the  manuring  matters  in  the  atmosphere,  and  u 
a  retdner  of  the  vduable  fertilising  mattera  which  we  apply  to 
the  land  in  the  shspe  of  manure.  In  the  second  place,  we 
should  endeavour  to  encourage  the  growth  of  good  herbage, 
and  to  increase  the  quantity  of  the  produce.  This  must  be  done 
by  liberal  manuring  on  well-drdned  land.  Land  whidiis  so 
porous  that  an  excess  of  moisture  or  water  in  wet  seaions  wiH 
not  rsmain  for  sny  great  length  of  time,  and  whieh  in  dry 
weather  can  by  capillary  attraction  bring  up  moisture  tnm 
bdow— auch  land  pays  exceedingly  weU  for  a  judidoua  outlay 
on  manure.  Graaa  land,  no  matter  what  its  chsracter  may  be, 
should  reodve  an  ocesdond  application  of  fkrm-yard  manure; 
for  this  ressoo— that  in  farm-yard  manure  alone  we 
can  supply  the  dkdies,  more  espeddly  potuh,  in 
an  eeonomieal  manner.  We  have  no  diflloulty  in  sup- 
plying phosphate  of  Hme  or  soluble  dliea,  should  it 
be  needed,  economically  in  the  shspe  of  artificial  manures; 
bnt  we  cannot  apply  well  and  economiedly  salts 
of  potash,  with  the  view  of  incresdng  our  produce. 
If  we  look  at  the  composition  of  the  ashes  of  our  grasses  and 
our  hays,  taking  the  mixed  grasses  and  lefuminons  planta 
together,  we  shall  find  that  those  aahes  abound  in  potash.  If 
we  constsntly  mow  down  our  grasses  we  thereby  remove  a 
very  large  proportion  of  the  alkalies,  and  the  result  is  that  the 
herbsge  becomes  poor,  and  the  produce  in  the  course  of  time 
(kils.  Some  of  the  moat  important  mineral  matters  are  thus 
sbatracted,  and  the  only  way  to  restore  potaah  to  our  grass 
bmds  is  to  incorporate  it  with  them  in  the  shape  of  fsrm-yard 
manure.  Therefore  some  £irm*yard  manure  ought  to  be  re- 
served for  the  msnuring  of  grais  Isnd;  and  it  is  difficult  to 
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conoetTO  why  the  iinner  is  lo  aaiioai  to  apply  nearly  all  his 
fami'yard  muittra  to  hii  arable  laod,  and  dealt  it  oat  in  mch 
a  nigj^ardly  manner  to  hia  pMtnre  land.  But  in  addition  to 
larai>yard  mannre  there  are  other  fertilizen  which  may  be  uied 
with  Tery  gieat  effect.  Guano,  jadieioatly  nied,  that  it  to  aay 
uted  on  land  like  many  of  the  day  aoilt  which  eonttitnte 
perhapa  moat  of  onr  pasture  aoilt,  produeea  a  Tery  eicellent 
effect;  it  increaiea  the  piodnoe  Tery  materially.  Better, 
perhaps,  than  gnano  alone,  or  bonei  alone,  is  a  miiture  of  the 
two.  Indeed,  I  shonld  like  for  an  a? erage  deaeription  of  land 
the  fbliowiog  mixtnre :  partially  disaolyed  bones,  (by  which  I 
understand  bone-dnst,  dissoWed  with  a  anffieient  quantity  of 
solphnric  add  to  render  a  portion  of  the  photphatee  in  a  aoluble 
condition  ;  we  obtain  partially  ditsolTed  bones  by  applying  to 
bone-dutt  one-third  of  its  weight  of  aulpharic  add)'^4  cwt.  of 
partially  disad?ed  bones,  2  cwt  of  Pern? ian  gnano,  and  1  cwt. 
of  salt,  perhaps  will  produce  a  manure  for  paatnre  which, 
whilat  it  will  materially  increase  the  prodnee,  will  not  deterio- 
rate the  quality  of  the  grau  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  it 
doubtful  whether  we  ahonld  retort  to  the  use  of  guano  alone  in 
the  proportion  of  4  cwt.  per  acre,  or  whether  we  thonld  not  be 
more  sparing  in  the  application  of  ammoniaeal  manures.  We 
haye  in  thia  mixtnre  of  partially  dissolved  bones  and  guano  the 
mineral  constituents  required  by  our  grasses  and  leguminoua 
cropa,  and  we  hafe  a  fair  amount  of  ammoniaeal  matter  to 
giTC  na  a  good  yidd.  The  addition  of  salt  I  recommend  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  land  in  a  moist  condition.  When  land 
is  of  a  lightish  character  the  addition  of  salt  may,  I  bdie?e,  be 
?«ry  usefully  practised ;  at  leaat,  from  what  I  haTC  aeen  in 
aome  czperimeata  whidi  I  hare  tried  myself  on  grsss  land,  I 
am  indined  to  think  that  a  moderate  amount  of  salt  may  be 
useful  for  pasture.  An  excess  of  sdt  ought,  however,  to  be 
•arefttUy  avoided.  I  remember  that  aome  years  ago  Mr. 
Sothcron-Esteourt  tried  sooie  eiperimenta  on  hia  own  fiarm 
with  nitrate  of  soda  and  salt.  He  used  a  mixture  of  1|  cwt. 
of  nitrate  of  soda  and  10|  cwt.  of  salt,  supposing  that  by  the 
use  of  so  large  a  quantity  of  sdt  he  would  bring  np  the  money 
vdue  of  the  mixture,  and  make  it  equd  to  other  manurea  with 
which  he  had  been  trying  aimilar  experiments.  Here  the  ad- 
dition of  salt  to  the  nitrate  of  aoda  destroyed  the  peculiar 
effect  of  the  nitrate  dmost  entirdy.  The  increaae  of  produce 
wu  very  small  indeed.  The  same  mixture  when  tried  on 
another  farm  of  Mr.  Estcourt'a,  on  very  wet  land,  had  the 
aame  effect :  it  aetudly  reduced  the  herbage,  and  dtogether 
destroyed  the  effect  of  the  nitrate  of  soda.  Salt  in  exeesdve 
quantity  diedcs  vegetation,  overpowering  the  fordag  effccta  of 
nitrate  of  aoda;  and  hence,  on  wet  land,  it  ought  to  be  used 
with  great  judgment.  In  the  next  place  I  would  observe  that 
there  an  pastures  which  are  materially  improved  by  bone- 
dust,  whilst  there  are  other  pMturas  which  are  not  improved 
by  it.  The  porous  land  of  Cheahire^  and  similar  aoila  on  the 
red  sandstone  formation,  are  very  much  improved  by  the  use 
of  bone-dust.  The  herbage  is  completely  changed  by  the  ap- 
plication of  bones.  I  haTC  witneaied  in  many  parte  of  Cbe- 
shira  and  the  adjdning  countiet  the  marvelloua  effects  which 
bone  mannre  prodncea  on  the  herbage.  Not  only  do  bones 
bring  out  white  and  red  clover,  but  the  quantity  of  the  herbage 
ia  also  inereaaed.  You  get  an  abundance  of  the  succulent 
growth  of  graases.  The  dover  itself  becomes  very  luxuriantf 
and  its  own  abundance  helps  to  increase  the  produce.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  I  have  been  on  msny  other  pastures  in  the 
west  of  England  where  bones  produce  no  effect  atdl— no 
visible  effect  at  leaat.  On  land  which  is  wet  and  cold,  and 
which  rests  on  a  poor  undrained  subsoil,  bones  often  produce 
no  effect.  A  great  many  pastures  in  the  weit  of  England,  in 
Somerset  and  Devon,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  grass  land 


in  Gloucestershire,  and,  I  asay  add,  soose  of  the  heavy  lind 
which  I  have  seen  in  Shropshire,  eannot  be  inprovcd  by  bonei. 
The  application  of  bones,  however  utefol  in  Cheddie  snd 
other  dairy  districts,  prodoces  little  or  no  effect  on  other  Isadi. 
Before,  therefore,  much  money  is  spent  in  the  pnrchits  of 
bone-dntt  or  bone  manure,  I  would  recommend  that  there 
ahonld  be  a  trial  of  what  boase  will  do  for  the  land.  If  they 
prove  benefidd  on  a  amdl  aeale,  it  will  be  time  eamigh  to  is- 
troduee  a  large  quantity  afterwards.  There  an  a  vast  nuaher 
of  caaea  in  which  no  vidble  effect  will  bs  produesd,  either  ai 
r^rds  quality  or  quantity,  by  the  application  of  beae^ut. 
Lst  me  add,  that  in  those  parte  of  the  coontiy  where  boan 
an  used  with  advantage,  can  ahould  be  taken  by  purehaten 
of  bone-dust  to  obtain  a  good  quality  of  bones;  for  bone-dut, 
particularly  the  smaller  kind  of  dost,  is  frequently  miiad  vith 
cheap  materida.  This  is  espedally  the  eaae  with  regard  to 
the  fine  bonedust  sold  as  bone-filings,  the  refuse  of  battoa- 
manufacturen  and  bone-turnen.  Of  late  yean  this  boaedait 
haa  become  very  much  deteriorated  in  quality  by  the  adnixp 
tun  of  v^etable  ivory,  which  is  used  nov  very  largely  foe 
the  turning  of  buttons,  the  combination  being  so  complete 
that  it  ia  very  difficult  to  diatinguith  the  boae-fiUacs  fsm 
the  vegetable  ivory  dust.  The  v^etable  ivory  not  it  Itigely 
used  by  bone-tumen  for  purpoaea  for  whidi  booes  sre  to 
much  used ;  and  the  result  is  that  boae-ftlings  ffequently  coa- 
tun  a  large  proportion  of  vegetable  ivory,  a  snbitance  which 
haa  no  men  nsaauring  vdue  than  common  sawdust :  it  it,  in 
faot,  the  aame  kind  of  materid  as  common  sawdust.  Boikd 
bones,  the  refuse  of  the  glueHnanufaeturers,  when  obtained  is 
a  dry  condition,  an  extnmdy  vduable  for  gram  lands.  They 
have  then  been  deprived  of  dl  their  Cat,  and  of  about  half  the 
quantity  of  nitrogenoua  matter.  It  aeema  most  aitodihinf 
that  the  refuse  of  glne-maken  atill  contdns  one-hdf  the 
quantity  of  nitrogen  which  is  to  be  found  ia  firtth  boaei. 
Then  ia  a  large  proportion  of  phoaphate  in  thit  refute;  tad 
dtogether,  the  fertilising  matter  is  ia  a  most  avaiUble  eoadi- 
tion.  Tfaenfon  glne-maken'  refuse,  when  dry,  is  very  niefd 
in  improving  the  paaturea  of  dairy  districts  like  those  of 
Cheshin. 

We  have  next  to  conaider  briefly  the  case  of  land  which  ii 
cold  and  wet,  and  on  which  farmyard  mannn  and  artifieiil 
maauna  make  no  very  great  impresdon.  The  question  ii* 
what  an  we  to  do  with  anch  hinda  ?  I  think  it  eunot  be 
doubted  that  they  are  paaturea  which  it  ia  very  diffiedt  to 
improve.  Some  of  the  dairy  fkrmera  and  the  giatt-Iisd 
farmen  are  aomettmea  rather  atrongly  blamed  f«  not  im- 
proving thdr  paaturea.  Many  of  them  will  tell  you  that  they 
have  tried  farmyard  manun  very  largely,  and  have  dto  tried 
varioua  artificial  manures,  but  have  not  aucceeded  ia  gettiBg 
remunerative  produce  for  their  outlay  of  money.  And  I  b^ 
lieve  then  is  graas-land  of  a  description  which  cannot  be  very 
readily  improved— land  which  reats  on  a  wet,  undrained  tab- 
aoil,  and  difficult  to  drain,  and  oh  which  the  maanra  puM> 
away,  aomehow  or  other,  without  producing  much  effect  The 
queation  is,  what  an  we  to  do  with  such  poor,  wet  land  at  tbii  ? 
I  imagine  that  we  ought  in  the  ftnt  place  to  aicertdn  whe- 
ther it  can  be  materially  improved  by  draining.  That  it  to 
engineering  and  dtogether  a  partial  question.  Before  laeh 
land  haa  been  improved  by  drunage»and  got  into  a  drier  coa- 
dition,  we  cannot  hope  materially  to  increase  the  surfaoe^i 
and  obtdn  any  large  amount  of  produce  by  the  application  of 
farmyard  mannn.  Indeed,  the  application  of  farmysrd  mi- 
nnre,  as  well  as  the  application  of  artificial  manures,  woold 
lead  to  watte ;  and  profit  would  be  very  quettionable  in  soeh 
a  caie.  But  if  we  suppose  the  worst  case— if  we  tappo«e 
that  experience  has  pointed  out  to  ua  that  the  lend  it  not 
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cntafel  for  dnuunf ,  tod  that  w«  caanot  theralon  hope^  by 
mD§  a  Iifge  quantity  of  BiaaurB,  to  improve  vary  modi  tha 
fEBM-SiBd,  or  to  braak  up  lueh  land— ought  wa  not  by  aone 
r  othn  to  iaproTO  tha  qoality  of  tha  barbage  ?    Tha 
of  tha  daniablaMta  ar  otharwiaaof  braakiiig  op  roch 
had  ia  ana  liur  too  wide  to  be  diwomd  hara ;  and  tharafora  I 
•31  aot  toneh  npaa  it.     Than  may  be  good  fations  for 
■tkar  aouaa.    Bat  I  will  anppoia  tha  wont  of  all  caiaa^ 
that  we  haTO  to  deal  with  graaa  lead  which  caoaot  be  broken 
ap^ao  whieh  mnnnre  will  prodnee  little  or  no  eliiet,  and 
vhich  eannot  ha  drained  with  advantage.    What  are  we  to 
de with endi land?    Now,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  giye  an 
opiaiBB  ioonded  on  my  own  eiperienoe,  I  wonld  ny  that  I 
voald  andenvonr  aa  mneh  aa  poeaUe  to  inereaie  the  enrfiiQe 
vith  bnlkj  mannrta.    I  would  aerape  together  whatever  I 
cMild  OB  the  tern,  in  the  ehapa  of  what  ia  eommonly  eonai- 
dand  tnlnalaaa  material ;  I  would  eolleet  the  aweepinga  of  the 
yard;    I   would   aorape   the  roada   well,  end  ooUeet  the 
acBBpingB  I  I  would  employ  a  man  to  eolleet  the  droppinga  of 
the  gnaaag  atoek  by  meaaa  of  a  donkey-eart,  and  I  would 
keep  him  eonatantly  at  work  in  rakug  up  the  droppiaga, 
mim^  thoaa  with  the  road-acrapinga,  and  adding  a  little  lime 
to  all  thia  aaatonal,  if  the  land  u  defieiant  in  lime ;  and  I 
weuU  thua  ptepoie,  mizing  aU  theae  thinga  well  together,  a 
baiky  maaura  in  the  ahapa  of  a  eompoat.    It  ia  aatoniahing 
whal  a  quantity  of  manure  may  be  eoUeeted  in  thia  way ;  and 
by  nppi|ing  aueh  an  earth-oompoat  juat  at  the  growing  aeaaon 
q(  Iho  yaar,  whan  tho  graaaee  aremakiag  a  atait,  we  een  often 
v«ry  nuterially,  if  we  have  the  eompoat  ready. 
of  making  eompoat  for  graaa-land,  I  would 
thai  the  eompoat-manure  onght  to  be  kept  for  at  leaat 
and  ought  to  be  turned  over  onee  or  twice  before 
it  IB  put  OB  the  land.    When  thia  ia  done,  the  air  finda  free 
thnogh  tho  otganie  refaae  mattera :  it  conv^  the 
portaoB  of  them  into  nitric  acid,  which  ia  fixed  by 
Ae  earthy  aaatter.    We  obtain  in  a  eompoat-haap  which  haa 
kapt  Bo^e  aix  or  eight  montha  a  eonaiderable  portion  of 
;  aad  thia  haa  an  eieellent  effeet  on  the  herbage,  and 
abo  paodneea  a  leaoaikable  effaet  on  the  eereal  tribe  of  planta. 
By  thia  aaaaaa  we  may  make  tha  beat  of  the  worat  daecription 
ef  jiMlaia. 
Ycty  briefly  laenpitalatiag  the  main  pnnta  which  I  have 
to  bring  out  in  thia  lecture,  I  wonld  raaaind  my 
iiat,  that  ammoniacal  manurae  have  a  apedal  eflhet 
a  luzuriaat  developmeat  of  the  eereal  tribe  of 
pianfa;  that  they  haye  an  effeet  Itkewiae  on  the  quantity, 
eapedaBy  if  the  neceaaaiy  amount  of  mineral  mattera  ia  pre- 
We  have  aaen,  farther,  that  mixed  mineral  maonrea 
ipaeed  of  phoephoric  and  alkaliae  aalta  inereaae  the  legu- 
produee ;   that  the  aole  application  of  ammoniacal 
aalUou^tobaaToided;  and  that  it  ia  beet  tohaveafkir 
■ixture  of  both  mineral  and  ammoniacal  mattera.    Again,  we 
havu  Been  that  there  are  aoila  whieh  are  very  grateful  for  a 
Khcial  expenditure  of  money,  thia  being  the  condition  of  a 
graot  deal  of  tha  graae  land  of  England  at  the  preaeut  time. 
The  bftt  that  there  are  here  and  then  aoila  which  cannot  be 
iaptovad  amy  lead  the  indolent  farmer  to  anppoaa  that  no 
paataraa  caa  be  materially  improved.    Few  people  hare  any 
idea  ef  the  cxteat  to  which  paaturee  may  be  improved,  or  of 
the  roBBomicel  advantagee  whieh  a  judidoua  outlay  on  manu- 
ring euhetaacea  accurea.    Than,  in  ooneluaion,  we  have  aeen 
that  oa  the  pooreet  deecription  of  gram  land  waate  mattera, 
the    dfopptnga    of  cattle,   earthy   anbatanoea,    and   auch 
Uk%  may  be  eoQTeaieatly  aaade  into  a  eompoat  manure,  which 
oa  aueh  aoila  will  produoe  a  very  excellent  effect  (eheera). 
8ir  Gao.  JaNKiNsoif  wtahed  to  know  whether  the  difl^ 


ent  graaaee  exhibited  ia  the  room  were  culled,  or  whether 
they  fairly  repreeented  the  aurface  of  the  whole  field. 

Profeeaor  Voblckuk  replied  that  the  apedmena  repreaented 
aa  nearly  u  poaaible  the  general  character  of  the  experimental 
plota. 

Mr.  Thom paoir  aaid,  having  had  an  opportunity  of  aeeing 
the  experimental  plota  on  the  previoaa  day,  he  could  corrobo- 
rate that  atatement  The  plota  cooaiated  of  an  acre  each, 
and  if  there  waa  one  thing  more  atrikingthan  another,  it  waa 
the  uniform  character  of  the  herbage  over  each  of  the  plote. 
There  might  he  aome  differeneea  ariaiag  from  movemeote  of 
the  aheep,  the  after-crop  beiog  alwaja  eaten  off,  bat  the  ex- 
eeptiona  owing  to  that  cauae  were  confined  to  a  very  email 
proportion  of  tiie  plote ;  and  taking  the  plote  aa  a  whole,  no- 
thing could  be  more  atriking  than  the  diatinetneea  with  which 
one  could  trace  in  the  herbage  the  placea  where  the  differant 
applicatione  of  maanre  had  been  made.  He  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  viaitiog  the  plota  for  aeveral  yeara.  Not  having  aeen 
them  for  the  laat  two  yeara,  he  had  juat  viaited  them  again, 
and  the  development  of  the  partieobur  charactera  of  herbage 
on  the  different  plote  which  bed  been  treated  in  a  partienlar 
aunner,  and  in  a  auceeaaion  of  yeara,  atmek  him  very  much. 
It  ahowed  that  they  had  at  their  command  herbage  which  could 
be  grown  on  lend  that  did  not  appear  at  all  enited  to  the 
growth  of  graeaee,  or,  at  all  areata,  waa  not  what  they  would 
naturally  call  good  gran  land.  They  had  only  to  look  at 
what  waa  grouingin  other  parte  of  the  farm  to  eee  that  thia 
hmd  at  Bothamated  waa  naturally,  not  only  not  firat-rate 
graaa  lead,  but  not  even  graaa  land  of  good  quality.  The 
aoU  waa  a  atrong  day,  mneh  better  enited  naturally  for 
the  growth  of  wheat  and  beana  than  for  the  production  of 
graaa ;  yet  it  waa  dear  that  they  could  grow  on  aueh  land 
almoet  any  herbage  they  pleated.  Theqneation  waa  rather  one 
of  BBoney,  and  of  the  particular  kind  of  herbage  requirad, 
than  anything  dae.  He  mnet  any  it  appeared  to  him  atrange, 
coneidering  the  kindneu  of  Mr.  Ltwea  in  ahoving  the  ptota 
to  any  ono  who  viuted  him,  that  a  mneh  greater  number  of 
peraona  did  not  go  to  Rothaaaated.  The  land  there 
appeared  the  moat  extraordinary  illuatratien  of  the  effecte  of 
manuring  that  any  one  can  coneeiTe.  Beeidea  the  experi- 
mente  with  the  graaaee,  there  were  aioaitor  onee  with  wheat 
and  barley  {  and  all  the  experimente  had  been  carried  on  with 
each  care  and  aceuraey  that  they  might  be  thoroughly  de- 
pended upon.  They  had,  in  fact,  been  eontinued  eo  long  thet 
each  plot  had  nowdevdoped  ita  own  peculiar  character.  He 
ventured  to  aay  that  in  a  aingle  morning,  farmera,  by  walk- 
ing up  and  down  theae  plott,  and  making  proper  inqniriee, 
might  obtain  more  knowledge  of  experimentd  farming,  and  of 
what  might  be  done  for  the  improvement  of  varioua  kbda  of 
land,  than  they  wonld  acqaire  in  a  lifetime  on  thdr  own  farm 
or  a  ndghbour'e  (Hear,  hear). 

SirOnoKei  JiNKiNaoM  would  be  gbui  to  hear  under 
what  head  Profeeaor  Voekker  would  daaa  liquid  manure  which 
flowed  from  a  ecaapool  tank.  He  aaked  thia  qoeetion  becauea 
he  had  himaelf  tried  the  experiment  of  condacting  the  euper- 
fluoue  aewage  of  a  caaepool  on  to  hie  own  fhrm,  and  wherever 
it  waa  dtowed  to  run,  there  wae  a  marked  line  of  thick,  rank, 
dark-green  graaa :  it  waa,  in  fact,  twice  or  three  timea  aa 
thick  aa  the  graaa  in  other  parta.  The  eeaapool  contained 
alltheeewageofhiahouae,  which  waa  conveyed  to  the  land 
by  meana  of  pipee ;  and  the  Profeaaor  haying  apoken  of  varioua 
kinda  of  manure,  he  deaired  to  know  under  what  head  that 
manure  waa  to  be  pbwed. 

Profeaaor  VoBLCKaa  add  the  liquid  manure  alluded  to 
muat  be  chiefly  ammoeiff*^  manure;  but,  inaamuch  aa  it 
contained  alao  arinerd  mattm,  it  waa  a  mixed  aamoniaaJ 
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and  miaenl  mtnure,  and  that  adaniitart  wait  no  donbt,  tba 
cauM  of  (ha  abnndant  dovalopmant  ot  haibaga  which  bad 
takan  jdaoa. 

Bii  0.  JSNKXN80N  obtarvad  that  tba  land  wai  a  stiff  clay, 
in  Gloaceitarthire. 

Mr.  Dbnt,  M.F^  ttid  ha  wiibad  to  aak  tha  Prateior  one 
Off  two  pnetieal  qoasitou.  I'int,  as  vtgaidad  loUa  which  la- 
qniftd  Uauog,  ha  would  like  to  know  in  what  aondition  tha 
Pfofeator  oonudarad  it  bett  to  apply  Ume  ?  wbathar  ha  thong ht 
it  ihonld  ba  applied  by  itiatf  to  the  graia,  or  whatbar  ha  wonld 
Nconmcnd  that  it  thoald  ba  ntada  into  a  eompoit  with  rob- 
btah  and  toil?  He  would  aUo  ba  glad  to  know  what  tiMa  of 
year  wai  bett  for  the  application  of  lime,  and  alao  for  tha  ap* 
plication  of  artificial  nannrea  to  graia  land?  Whan  they 
talked  there  about  miied  mauurat  and  ainmoBiaeai  mannrea, 
the  Frofeacor,  and  all  who  had  made  azperiaiaQta,  of  eouna 
knew  what  waa  meant  by  inch  tcrma ;  bat  probably  a  good 
■nay  farmera  wonld  like  to  be  informed  whet  they  ibonld 
apply  aa  a  mixed  muMral  maanie.  He  abauld  himaalf  cap* 
pose  that  diaiolfed  bonei  wonld  be  u  good  aa  anything.  Ha 
eoold  not  help  thinking  that  the  dreaiiag  proposed  by  the 
ProlSsaior  was  a  rsther  more  expensire  one  than  a  great  many 
of  his  own  tenant-farming  aequaintancsa  wonld  like  to  apply. 
He  (Mr.  Dent)  calcolatad  that  4  cwt.  of  dissolTsd  bones  would 
cost  7s.  per  cwt.,  making  28s. ;  that  2  cwt.  of  guano,  at  £18 
a  too,  wonld  cost  88t. ;  and  that  1  ewt.  of  salt  would  cost  Is. 
^Iiat  would  give  a  total  of  5Ss.  per  acre;  and  he  did  not 
think  tenant  farmers  generally  would  be  disposed  to  expend 
more  than  £2  per  acre  in  manuring  their  gran  lands.  He 
wonld  therefore  Tenture  to  suggest  as  a  snitable  dressing 
8  ewt.  of  snperphoephate,  ^  cwt  of  sulphate  of  ammonia*  and 
I  ewt  of  gnanob  which  together  would  corns  to  about  85s.  pat 
•an,  and  would  be  a  very  good  manure  for  gram  land. 

Mr.  Lib  i  Did  the  Professor  intend  to  recommend  tha 
application  of  so  Isrge  a  qoaatity  aa  7  owt.  of  artificial  manure 
par  acre  for  grass  land  ? 

Profmaor  YoiijCkbb  :  I  have  no  doubt  that  on  soma  land 
tiwt  quantity  might  be  used  with  advantage. 

Mr.  Lib  :  But,  generally  speaking,  I  should  have  thought 
S  or  8  ewt,  would  ba  euo«gh«    Did  yonr  axpsrimenta  go  up  to 

7  ewt.? 

Mr.  TBOMPaoN !  Mr.  Lawes's  did. 

Bir  JOHM  JoBKSTONB,  M.P.,  Said  Mr.  Lawas^  axpari* 
Mcnta  went  up  ta  8  cwt.  per  acre ;  but  where  8  owt  had  been 
pit  on  the  land  the  greater  feeders  amongst  the  plants,  in. 
dnding  the  enormous  eook's-foot,  of  which  they  saw  an 
•nmpla  in  the  room,  grew  very  strongly ;  and  Mr.  Lawes  ex* 
peeted  that  within  two  or  three  years  the  oockVfoot,  being 
the  strongest  feeder,  wonld  drive  ont  almost  every  other  grau; 
in  Ihet,  that  the  plot  would  becooM  a  bed  of  cocksfoot  That 
showed  what  was  the  effect  of  an  excess  of  ammonuesl  ma* 
Bura.  It  appeared  to  him  from  what  ha  had  seen  that  the 
eodcVfoot  wu  getting  ahead  of  everything;  it  vrueven 
driving  out  tha  other  common  grass  fimdcrs,  aueb  as  the 
Holetu  lanMhu,  which  waa  a  very  ooarsa  feeder.  That  ha  ob- 
carved  on  the  previous  day.  The  Holeut  Umtitiu  was  clearly 
yiddiag  by  degreea  to  tha  coek's-foot  Md  tha  latter  waa  get- 
ting the  mutery. 

PraiiMeor  Voblgbbb,  in  reply,  said  with  respect  to  the 
time  of  applying  lime  to  the  land,  he  imagined  that  autumn 
waa  the  proper  time.  As  ragarded  the  verious  modes  of  apply- 
ing it  he  liked  the  Devonshire  mode  best.  la  that  oounty  it 
waa  put  on  the  land  in  small  heaps,  and  covered  over  with 
earth :  it  thua  got  spontaaeonsly  slaked.  Bsriy  ia  the  spring 
it  was  spread  in  lamps  orcf  the  land,  and  the  Ume  was  washed 
In  by  dagrree. 


Mr.  Dbmt  :  Yon  muat  cait  yonr  soilb  aad  asTCi  tks  hmpi 
OB  tha  gmsa  lead. 

Professor  VOBLOKBB  observed  that  whatever  coaldhsdb' 
tained  from  tha  ditches  or  tha  road-aidas  wonld  do:  itvmssl 
Bceessary  to  make  a  rsgular  eompeet  heap  where  esith  am 
avaHabla.  It  waa  a  good  plan  to  gat  lima  sbked  lathst  esy; 
it  then  fell  into  a  finer  powder,  and  eould  he  mesa  caalj  £i* 
tributed  an  the  land.  With  regard  to  tha  time  cf  appljisf 
farm-yard  asannre,  ha  was  inclined  to  think  thst  it  oogbt  ts 
be  used  about  Christmaa.  A.s  to  aitificiala— gaaaa^  mp«> 
phosphate^  and  other  aissihur  manoras*— perhaps  ths  sad  s( 
January  ar  the  beginning  of  Febmery  would  be  a  good  pwisd 
for  applyiag  them.  Aa  regarded  the  qusntity  of  iittldsh 
which  might  be  used  with  advantage,  that  was,  he  might » 
mark,  an  epen  queetion  (Hear,  hear).  He  pnrpoielx  gits  i 
liberal  applicatioa,  knowioff  that  moat  tenant-lsmMrs  wansot 
iadiaed  to  spend  any  money  at  alL  With  the  view  of  pmh- 
iog  them  a  little  further  than  they  were  likely  to  gs^  he 
fscommsoded  a  larger  dose  than  porhape  ha  might  aas  Ua- 
self  (laughter).  But  thay  had  only  to  divide  by  two  to  |tt  i 
very  good  manure  (Hear,  hear).  If  instead  af  4  evt.  of  dis- 
solved bccee  and  2  cwt.  of  gnaao  par  acre,  they  wars  to  take 
%  cwt  of  dimolved  bones  and  1  cwt  of  guano,  they  would  still 
get  a  very  good  manure ;  and  if  tha  doee  shoald  still  bo  fesnd 
too  expeaaive,  what  he  had  recammanded  might  he  divided  by 
three.  He  had  been  more  anxiona  to  point  oat  the  rfelstive 
properties  of  diuolved  boneci  guano,  and  salt  thaa  to  Ix  apea 
any  particular  quantity  of  manure  for  graas  lead  (Hsar,  bear). 
He  might  just  remind  the  meeting  that  there  waa  cae  aMaan 
af  which  advantage  might  be  taken  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
tewna.  Soot  might  in  such  a  positioB  often  be  obtaiosd  at  s 
moderate  priccb  and  on  paaturae  it  produced  very  good  moHs. 

Mr.  Fbbbb  :  What  do  yon  call  n  moderate  price  ? 

Professor  Voblckbr:  About  6d.  a  bushel. 

Lord  WALaiNOHAX :  Bat  it  ie  almost  always  adnltsrsiad. 

Professor  Yoblckbb  :  Bven  at  8d.  a  bushel  it  would  if  puie 
—not  if  largely  aaixed  with  sawdnst->be  a  profitable  ■aaaia. 
It  waa  in  fhot  a  ebeep  manure.  It  owed  iu  efficacy  chiefly  to 
sulphate  of  ammoaia^tha  vary  manure  which  baa  prodaesd 
such  a  Boarkad  effect  m  Meesra.  Uwas  and  Gilbert's  experi- 
ments on  grass  land. 

Mr.  Fbbbb  said  among  thoae  who  were  present  oa  that 
oecasion  waa  Professor  Boekmann,  who  was  partiealail/ 
familiar  with  the  differeat  variatiee  of  gmassa.  That  ijttUa- 
man  had  gone  very  caraftilly  over  the  expeiimeatal  gttn 
ploU  at  Rothamated  with  Profeeaor  Voeteker;  and  tbeic 
were  eorae  pointa  eounccbed  with  them  on  which  he  wooki  ao 
doubt  be  able  to  throw  oonaiderable  light  (Hear,  hmr). 

Profeuor  Bvc&MANN  aaid  in  going  over  Mcasra.  Inwesasd 
Gilbert's  plots  on  the  previous  day,  ho  was  much  strack  with 
the  manner  in  which  tha  experiaente  were  being  csrried  ostt 
and  also  with  the  scale  on  which  they  were  condneted.  The 
meado«v  was  divided  into  two  parts ;  one  part  hsing  left  la  ite 
natural  state,  and  the  other  sUked  off  with  a  view  to  tbe  ex- 
perimenta.  Among  the  natural  grassae  ha  saw  almost  every 
speciea  of  giasa  which  waa  usually  aaet  with,  aad  thst  too  on 
land  not  of  very  exlieordinary  quality.  This  was  a  vwy 
striking  fact  If  a  man  went  fhtm  one  end  of  Eaghod  to  the 
other^aay  from  Mr.  Lawea*B  farm  to  tha  Laad'a  Bad  ia  Con- 
wall— he  would  fiad  that  almoet  every  ordinary  maadow  ecu- 
tataied  the  same  spsdes  of  grassae.  Ooeaaianally  oae  mst  with 
gmseea  of  a  pecalisr  character ;  bat  the  real  grasees  were 
nsarly  always  alike.  There  was  this  important  fbct  to  be  ob- 
served with  regard  to  the  proportion  of  the  diflbrcnt  spsdee. 
In  one  part  of  Bngland  they  would  find  that  oae  kiad  of  gnu 
had  almost  taken  possoseioB  of  the  hind,  other  kiadi  beinK 
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Thftt  fiMt  VM  latowrti^ic  in  oomMCtooa 
nth  t^Hi  nftnmnU.    If  bt  took  two  spaeUt  ol  gnMtt, 
ow  kaif ,«iy.  (ha  ^WAMwyraiaMUb  •  vaiy  rifih  Rnu  indttd-— 
if  hi  ffirtiii^  «  plot  and  Ibiuid  thai  graai  pnnUuf ,  aad 
iflipani  U  with  tha  land  which  waa  not  maniind,  ha  wonld 
M  lh»a  thnt  giaaa  ahove  lepraaanted.    Ba,  agaw,  with  raf ^ 
to  tha^cahioa  Huriumuh,  in  thapaf  t  whieh  had  baan  ao  highly 
mmanij  and  which  had  tha  auztara  of  phoiphftto  with  alha- 
Hmt  ha  Jbnnd  tha  FutMoa  durituoiUa  wai  not  preaant  in  nieh 
ima  qnantitiai  aa  tha  FuiueapnitHaU,    Whara  tha  Fut»om 
pMkmak  patfadad,  than  waa  adiatinet  kind  of  naauring  Ifooi 
fhitwhadtwaa  adoptad  whara  thaFat^ueadanawciite  pitrailad. 
Had  ha  hann  a  nil  awara  that  ha  ihould  ha  oalled  upon  to 
km  atght  hnta  aatered  iato  tha  aubjaet  man  AiUy.    Ha 
any  thnt  he  antinly  agnad  with  Pnfaaaor  Voaleker  aa 
ta  tha  adTantaga  of  Tiiiting  the  plota,  aad  that  whieh  ha  aaw 
an  the  pntiena  day  eooTincad  hia  of  tha  fary  gnat  adnn- 
tige  of  idd  laetnni  on  agrioaltual  aubjaeta  in  eompariaoa 
with  kctwca  in  n  room  (Hear,  hear).    Oaa  thing  whiah  atniek 
iinmiBing  tha  ptota  wuthatintheeaaaof  impoveriahed 
tkare  waa  a  gnat  nnmhai  of  apaeiai  aixad  together ; 
na  eoon  na  the  land  had  boee  dnand  with  oartain 
n  aoft  of  war  of  extarauaatioa  eomnaaeei.    Not  that 
Ike  yenwr  ^leeiei  eonld  ever  be  entinly  emdieatad ;  but  whan 
had  bagnn  to  aptiog  np  in  aay  quantity,  the 
Hew  ihr  cheaiatry  wonld  aaeonni 
for  It  1m  did  not  know,  but  it  would  be  eaay  to  make  a  hat  of 
give   to  eaeh   iti  poaitin   atatna  with  io- 
ta nntritifo  power ;  end  the  tondaney  of  eertaio  mn- 
kad  been  to  drive  ont  aome  apeoiaa  of  gtaia,   aad 
the  growth  of  othera  to  a  moat   eitraordinary 
It   waa  an  important  fact  that  oa  thaie  eipeii- 
ploto     the    giaaaae    had    notnally     bean    mown 
every  year.    In  mowing  giaian  every  year  it  wonld  be  fannd 
thnt  ntaraat  all  the  good  and  men  fanpoitant  ipeelaa  wonld  be, 
if  not  drxTcn  ont  altogether,  at  all  avanta  brought  into  a  itato 
of  impomiahnient ;  they  would  baeome  ao  amall  and  poor 
tiwt  it  wonld  requin  the  eye  of  a  botaniat  to  diitingolih  them ; 
bnt  let  the  land  hnva  baen  iqanmed  with  different  manuiei, 
and  it  wavld  bo  found  that,  aoaordiag  to  the  manun  am- 
ptaywd— whether  it  wen  a  mnaon  that  woold  prodnoa  mnade 
Of  n  aannn  thnt  would  prodnoa  bona»  or  whnterer  might  be 
ita  Htoie— they  would  have  tha  gnuaaa  whieh  would  produae 
te  i^iedianU  in  queation  to  tha  fnlleat  pouihle  aitent  Thia 

lueh  indeed  in  the  ean  of  ao  eatete  with 
to  which  he  had  bean  reoantly  conaoltad,  called  Bua- 
eott  Pnrkf  when  then  wen  leveral  thoniaud  acne  whieh  wen 
either  being  eonverted  from  arable  into  grata  landi,  or,  being 
gmalanda,  wen  being  at  far  ae  poasible  improved.  On  that 
ertafta  aome  of  tha  graasei  wen  exoaaiiTaly  poor,  Tha  ques- 
tioa  came  befbnhim,  whether  then  would,  in  that  ciaot  be 
any  advantage  in  taking  off  the  turf,  digging  the  land  noder- 
neeth,  and  ratniniog  the  turf  again.  Another  queation  which 
ho  had  to  eooaider^and  it  waa  a  very  important  practical 
polal— wai  whether,  when  the  turf  wu  very  bad,  ahowing  a 
prwpoodcraBea  of  poor  material,  it  wonld  be  the  qniekcat 
mrthod  of  making  good  graiaaa  to  plough  up  tha  land  alto- 
gether nnd  reaow  it  with  graasea.  To  the  first  qneition  he  waa 
obliged  to  give  thia  anawer— that  ploughing  tha  toil  and  n- 
tnning  the  turf  would,  perbapa,  caoae  aome  little  appearance 
of  freahnaa  for  the  fliat  year,  but  that  it  wouU  do  a  very 
gnat  deal  of  injury  to  the  turf.  For,  with  all  the  appliancea 
tf  mennn,then  wai  one  thing  whieh  ongbt  to  be  particularly 
aitendcdtotin  relation  to  the  improvement  of  gniaee,  and 
that  waa  mnrhaninal  action.  Without  aufficiant  mechanical 
gfMi  wonld  grow  up  vary  mnch  in  the  fonn  of 


jnngle,  and  then  ahoold,  tharefon«  be  an  endcnvoor  to  nnko 
the  different  parte  of  the  aoU  adben  u  doaaly  u  the  wool 
need  in  auiking  a  piece  of  oloth.  Then  with  ngaid  to  tha 
operation  olanralyptottghing  the  land,  he  eonld  onry  naeeert 
what  he  thooght  had  bean  clearly  proved  by  Dr.  Voakker. 
that  that  wonld  add  nothing  to  the  ataple  of  the  aoiL  Some- 
thing waa,  of  oonm,  wanted  when  the  graaaea  wen  poor ; 
bat  the  proeeaa  of  ploughing  would  add  nothing  to  tha  quality 
oftheaoil,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  coapect  natunof 
the  tnif  woold  be  deetnyed.  Moreover,  while  the  land  lay 
fallow,  a  great  deal  of  meohanieal  prauun  would  be  neee^ 
aery  to  get  it  into  a  atnte  of  impioveaMut.  With  regvd  to 
tha  aceood  point,  he  aaw  quite  anAcient  in  the  eipeiiaMntal 
plota  on  the  praviooe  day  to  throw  great  light  upon  it.  The 
application  of  certain  aunuraa  appeared  to  have  tnnad  the 
graiMi  topiy-tnrvy,  that  waa  to  aay,  taking  the  aaan  apaea 
for  a  eompnriion.  Than  waa  50  per  eent.  in  parte  of  the  field 
which  wen  not  manured  at  all,  while  in  other  parte  of  the 
aaaae  extent  then  waa  aavanty  or  eighty  per  cant  with  only 
one  or  two  yean'  manuring.  In  that  way  it  had  been  proved 
he  thought,  that  inaimuch  aa  in  almoat  all  tarf,  howenr  poor 
it  might  be,  aome  of  the  better  graaeaa  wan  nprnentad 
along  with  the  poorer  onea,  whenever  they  began  trying  to 
ameUontothoM  graaaea,  th^  would  aea  evidenee  that  an 
amaltontion  waa  taking  place  in  the  droumatanoe  that  the 
paorar  graaen  wen  gradually  dying  out,  while  in  dying  ont 
they  not  only  afforded  apaea  Ibir  the  better  gmeea  to  grow, 
but  their  anbataneae  aflSnrded  a  manun  on  which  the  better 
graaan  thrive.  Then  eiperimenta  of  Mr.  Lawaa'a  appeared, 
therdon,  to  him  (Prolheeor  Buckmann),  fhlly  to  bear  out  the 
fact  that  in  order  to  ameliorato  poor  graaaea  and  place  the 
richer  graaaea  in  a  majority,  the  beat  and  cheapaat  courae  waa 
to  apply  to  the  land  diffteent  kiada  of  manun  (Hear,  bear). 
He  Mt  it  to  the  chemist  to  aay  whnt  Unda  of  manure  wen 
nqnired  in  eaeh  partienlar  caset  but  he  would  aaeume  it  to 
be  a  positive  Ihet  that,  aided  by  n  eombinntion  of  chemical 
with  botanieal  knowledge,  they  wonld  bo  enabled  withk  a 
very  abort  tian  to  predicate  tnm  the  appeaitnea  of  pnatnna, 
not  only  in  what  respect  graaa  landa  wen  dofeettve,  but  alao 
what  kinda  of  enhetaneea  wen  required  in  order  to  renmdy  the 
defect  (Hear,  hear).  Ha  had  aome  floating  notiona  in  hia  mind 
that  auch  wodd  be  the  eaae,  befon  the  pnceding  day  i  bnt 
what  he  then  aaw  had  completely  eonvinead  him.  Perhapa 
the  whole  of  the  lend  nnmanured  would  yield  a  ton  per  aore ; 
but  on  aome  of  the  manured  pk>t8— and  they  wan  placed  nde 
by  eide,  ao  that  then  was  no  difflenlty  in  judging— the  produce 
wae  aa  much  aa  three  tons  per  aen  (Hear,  hear).  The  change 
wUeh  had  taken  place  aa  the  result  of  the  mannriog,  both  in 
the  quantity  and  the  quality  of  the  herbage,  was  eaormoni. 
During  his  visit  the  queation  arose  in  hia  mind,  whether  auch 
an  enormoua  amount  of  produce  could  be  got  for  the  hayrick, 
the  fitedhig  qualitiea  of  the  grass  beittg  undoubted.  From 
what  he  saw  of  the  ploto  which  wen  so  highly  mnnnnd,  he 
concluded  that  they  afforded  what  he  ahould  call  an  exceed- 
ingly strong  hay^hay  which  had,  to  uw  an  expression  com- 
mon among  farmers,  a  very  great  amount  of  **  proof**  in  it^ 
hay  whieh,  while  it  would  eupport  growing  stock,  and  aaeist 
them  to  grow,  would  add  npidly  to  the  mnade  and  the  fat 
He  should  state,  however,  that  then  appeared  to  be  an  ab- 
wnee  in  these  gnsses  of  what  would  be  termed  fattening  ma- 
terials. It  was  possible,  be  thought,  so  to  manage  manuiea 
as  to  make  a  great  change,  not  only  in  the  apoeiMand  quality 
of  graues,  but  also  in  the  quantity  of  the  produce.  8o,  also, 
they  might  be  enabled  to  decide  the  question  whether  it  wen 
well  to  empl(7  grass-land  alwaya  for  grasing,  or  alwaya  finr 
making  hay.   Pkobably  Tnimm  Yotilcker  wtmld  mmm  day 
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be  eniblad  to  thov  thtt  the  phn  which  wovld  yidd  the  gmtt 
eit  amomit  of  produce  wu,  ■ometimei  to  tike  hay,  bat  not 
to  tike  it  10  oouttDtly  u  htd  ben  done  in  the  ezperimentel 
meedow.  He  oonld  ^moet  wiah  that,  for  the  pnrpoie  of  the 
ezperinenti,  pert  of  the  meadow  had  been  oMwn,  and  the 
xeit  depaitored  ooeatimiaUy,  in  order  that  they  might  mo 
what  ehenge  wonid  take  pfaMO  through  the  deputniiag,  and 
what  differance  of  quality  reralted  from  a  miied  eoune  of  hay 
and  putnre  (Hear,  hear). 

Mr.  Wrin  HoaKTNt  Biid  it  ihoald  always  be  borne  in 
mind,  with  regard  to  graii,  that  it  was  a  crop  which  was  per- 
petually growing  in  the  lame  toil ;  that  there  wu  only  one 
layer  of  earth  below  the  graM,  and  that  thit  had  to  forniih 
every  year,  either  for  the  tcythe  or  for  the  pasturing  of  cattle^ 
a  crop  whidi  never  received  any  change  like  that  which  the 
arable  crops  received  from  the  uie  of  the  plough,  or  the  in- 
vasion of  the  soil,  or  the  addition  of  fresh  soil  from  below. 
Consequently,  in  applying  manure  to  grsss-lsnd,  he  had 
alirays  derived  the  greatest  benefit  from  miiing  manure  with 
a  large  qusntity  of  sdl  from  every  quarter  from  whence  it 
eoold  be  eolleeted— rosdf,  ditcher  and  so  forth.  However 
inferior  this  might  be  in  quality,  it  contained  an  enonnons 
amount  of  that  mineral  element  which  was  continually  going 
away  from  the  soil.  The  quantity  of  waste  soil  which  grass 
would  grow  through,  if  such  soil  were  applied  in  the  winter, 
was  very  great ;  and  hence  a  dressing  might  be  given  which 
in  a  few  years  would  almost  gite  ths  grus  an  additional  bed 
to  that  in  which  it  originally  grsw.  If  something  of  that 
kind  were  not  done,  and  manure  was  constantly  being  applied 
in  a  stimulant  or  ammoniscal  form,  they  were  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent increasing  the  evil  which  was  always  in  operation.  He 
observed  that  Professor  Yoelcker  supported  that  view  in 
speaking  of  the  e£bet  of  ammooiacal  mannrsa,  in  certain 
cases,  on  the  character  of  the  soil.  This  point  appeared  to 
him  (lir.  Hpekyns)  well  worthy  of  attention  (Hear,  hear). 

Mr.  Thom  P80N  said  in  looking  at  the  experimental  plots 
on  the  previous  dsy  he  parUcuhrly  noticed  that  although  this 
was  only  the  seventh  year  in  which  the  grass  experinsents  had 
been  made,  the  |ilot  which  had  been  manured  with  fiM^mfffl 
drsssings  without  mineral  manures  had  clearly  liiled ;  whereas 
on  land  which  had  been  cultivated  every  year  with  wheat  the 
application  of  ammonia  without  mineral  manures  hsd  produced 
a  good  crop  even  after  SO  years.  That  showed  what  a  great 
difference  there  was  between  the  management  of  grass  land 
and  the  management  of  arable  laud  (Hear,  hear).  Mr.  Dent 
having  inquired  as  to  the  best  mode  of  applying  lime  to  grass 
land,  he  (Mr.  Thompson)  would  just  mention  the  practice  in 
that  rsspect  in  Yorkshire,  where  lime  was  the  principal 
manure;  the  pert  of  the  county  to  which  he  espeoially  alluded 
being  the  district  of  Craven.  It  was  well  known  that  although 
on  the  mineral  carboniferous  limeatone  the  grass  grew  in  sudi 
quantities  that  they  could  fatten  large  beasts  upon  it,  and  was 
anfficient  to  keep  milch  cows  and  fatten  besste  and  oxen  in 
winter,  merely  on  aeeount  of  the  quality  of  the  bay,  yet  hardly 
any  manure  was  used  there  except  lime.  The  general  practice 
was  to  put  on  the  land  a  laige  dreasing  of  lime  in  a  hot  atate, 
Juat  aa  it  caaae  from  the  kiln,  and  to  apread  it  over  the  aoil  so 
thickly  as  to  make  it  appear  quite  white.  Tbia  practice  was 
found  to  answer  very  well,  though  the  district  was  a  lime  one, 
and  in  msny  places  the  soil  was  not  much  above  the  limestone 
itself. 

Mr.  Dbnt  inquired  when  the  lime  was  put  on  the  Isnd  ? 

Mr.  Tbompbon  said  it  waa  applied  at  all  perioda,  aome« 
timea  after  moving,  in  which  caae  the  after-grass  was  given 
up  on  account  of  the  application  of  lime.  With  regard  to  the 
quantity  of  manure  to  be  applied  to  grass  land,  Mr.  Dent  oh- 


jeeted  to  Professor  Vodcker^  estimate  u  beiag  too  high  or 
beyond  the  means  of  tenant- fenners  generally ;  and  the  Pro* 
feieor  in  noticing  that  obieetiOB  said  the  quautitiM  whish  he 
had  given  might  be  divided  by  two  or  even  by  three.  Nov 
he  (Mr.  Tbompeon)  muat  protest  against  the  laat-nentiontd 
proceee  of  division  (Hear,  bear).  A  rather  large  experienee  is 
experimental  manuring  had  convinced  him  that  if  they  viated 
to  improTe  graaa  land  it  would  not  do  to  trifie  with  the  matter, 
and  that  the  outlay  of  money  on  a  very  email  appliatien 
would  probably  be  thrown  away  (Hear,  hear).  Instead  of 
manuring  with  a  email  quantity  one  year  and  another  imill 
quantity  the  next,  it  would  be  better  to  apply  the  whok 
amount  in  one  year,  inaamuch  aa  a  very  light  dreeting  vu 
almoet  sure  to  be  lost,  while  one  heavy  drsssmg  prodnoed  i 
change  in  the  quality  of  the  grau  which  waa  visible  for  ytan 
(Hear,  hear). 

Mr.  Frbri  thought  that  when  lime  was  under  ooaiideit- 
tion,  It  might  be  well  to  examine  into  the  different  quaUtiei  of 
lime  derived  from  various  sources. 

Mr.  Wbkn  H08KTN8  wished  to  add  one  word  with  icgird 
to  the  time  for  applying  farmyard  manure.  The  pcMtiee 
which  prevailed  among  fiannere  in  thie  country  wss,  he  be* 
lieved,  to  apply  it  just  at  the  time  when  the  young  gnti  vu 
shooting.  Although  the  Professor  recommended  its  applia- 
tion  in  February,  yet  if  the  ammonia  waa  to  aet  on  the  leif  of 
the  groviag  plant,  that  did  not  appear  to  be  the  best  period. 
Perhapa,  after  all,  the  beat  period  for  the  application  of  fans- 
yard  manure  was  during  the  months  of  July  and  Aufut.  vha 
the  grass  waa  growing  again  after  the  naowing ;  and  that  vu, 
he  thought,  almoet  the  universal  practice. 

The  Chairman  eaid  he  thought  that  after  the  diteunioi 
which  had  taken  place  nothing  now  remained  for  them  to  do 
but  to  thank  Dr.  Yoelcker  for  the  lecture  which  he  had  been 
good  enough  to  give  them  (Hear,  hear). 

The  meeting  then  eeparated. 


Monthly  Council,  Wednesday,  July  1.— Present, 
Visconnt  Eversley,  President,  in  the  Chur ;  Lord  Wal- 
singham,  the  Hon.  W.  Cavendish,  M.P.,  the  Hon. 
Major-Gon.  Hood,  Sir  E.  Kerrison,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Sir  A. 
K.  Macdonald,  Sir  Watkin  W.  Wynn,  Bart.,  M.P..  Mr. 
Raymond  Barker,  Mr.  Bamett,  Mr.  Bowly,  Mr.  Brams- 
ston,  M.P.,  Mr.  Cantrcll,  Mr.  Dent,  M.P.,  Mr.  Droce, 
Mr.  Exall,  Mr.  Brandreth  Gibbs,  Mr.  Fisher  Hobbs,  Mr. 
Holland,  M.P.,  Mr.  Hudson,  Mr.  Jonas,  Mr.  Lawieace, 
Mr.  Pain,  Mr.  Pope,  Mr.  RandeU,  Mr.  Rigden,  Mr. 
Sanday,  Mr.  Shuttleworth,  Mr.  Thompson,  M.P.,  Mr, 
Torr,  Mr.  Burch  Western,  Professor  Wilson,  Mr.  Trere, 
and  Professor  Simonds. 

Colonel  Kingscotc,  M.P.,  of  Kingseote,  Gloucestcrsliire, 
was  unanimously  elected  a  member  of  Council  in  the  plaee 
of  Mr.  Banks  Stanhope,  M.P.,  resigned,  on  the  nominalion 
of  the  Hon.  W.  Cavendish,  M.P.,  seconded  by  the  Hon. 
Major-Gen.  Hood. 

The  following  New  Members  were  elected ; 
Airey,  Geo.,  Sherbrooke,  Linden,  Malvern,  HerefonJshire 
Akers,  Henry,  Black  Barton,  Faringdon,  Berks 
Alder,  Frederick  Jno.,  Hagworthiogham,  Spilsby,  LincoU- 

shire 
Allen,  J.,Hoscoe,  Oak  Hoose,  Preston,  Lanceshire 
Bailey,  Henry,  The  Gerwyn,  Wrexham,  Denbighshire 
Barford,  William,  Peterborough,  Northamptonshire 
Bidwell,  Chas.,  Mnrld,  Ely,  Cambridgeshire 
Bliok,  John,  Hill  Court,  Droitwich,  Woroestershire 
Blinkhom,  Thomas,  Spalding,  Lincolnshire 
Bowen,  John,  Jan.,  Daovall  House,  Bridgenorth,  Salop 
Brown,  Robert,  Wigginton  House,  Tamworth,  StaflTordshire 
Buckle,  John,  Uckington,  Cheltenham,  Oloocestersbire 
Campbell,  Charles  Lee,  Thuretaaton  Hall«  Neeton,  Cheater 
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Cmingtoo,  T.  S.  Townsend,  Eaton  DoTedsle*  Doveridge, 

Derby 
CazriDgton,  MrilUam  T.,  HolliogioD,  UUoxeter,  SUffoi  dshire 
Cutwrigbt,  Wm.  George,  Newport,  MoDmouthBhire 
Cbffley,  Richard,  Cleoboxy  North,  Bridgnortb,  Salop 
Ckrke,  Cbarlea,  A.«hby<de-la-Ijoand,  Sleaford,  LincolDshire 
Btniel,  Cbarlea  R.,  Clayworth,  Bawtry,  Notta 
DftTid,  Evan  William,  Kadz  Court,  Cardiff,  Glamozganahire 
DiriaoD,  Biehard,  Driffield,  Yorkshire 
Dent,  John  Coocher,  Sadely  Caatle,  Wincheombe,  Gloa- 

cesterahire 
Diew,  Edward,  Caloot,    Kingscote,   Wotton-ander-£>)ge, 

Oloacestenhire 
Drirer,  Robert  Collin,  4,  Whitehall-plaoe,  London 
H^ier,  Charlea,  Prospect  Hoase,  WhitehaTcn,  Cumberland 
fleteher,  Joseph,  WhitehaTcn,  Comberland 
Fugile,  T.  O.,  Worcester 
Gtrdner,  W.  A.,  Hoagh  Green,  Chester 
Grant,  Thomas,  Smite,  Woroester 
Gen,  Robert,  Grimston  Lodge,  York 
Goodvin,  George,  Perahire  Mills,  Pershore,  Worceaterahire 
Greene,  John,  MiUbrook,  Masany.  Kildare,  Irelsnd 
Hanson,  Thos.  Anderson,  162,  Upper  Brook-atreet,  Man- 

ehcater 
Harris,  Thomas,  Stonylane,  BromsgroTC,  Worcestershire 
Heath,  John,  Bickley,  Tenbory,  Worceaterahire 
BiU,  Henry,  Spalding,  Lincoln 
HjB,  John,  Elderalie  House,  London-road,  Woroeater 
HiD,  Rer.  Reginald  Pyndar,  Bromesberrow  Rectory,  Led- 
bury, Woreeatershire 
Hone,  Henry,  Stoke  Orchard,  Cbeltenham,  Glonoeatershize 
Ho^ws,  John,  Britannia^qaare,  Woroeater 
Hwghaa,  John,  Jan.,  BeTem-terraoe,  Worceater 
Issse,  John  Whitmore,  Bonghton,  Worcester 
JaebbssB,  Christian  C,  Cranbam  Farm,  Cirencester,  Glon- 

eesteiahire 
le  Feaore,  Henry  John,  Lea  Ni^mes,  St  Peter's,  Jersey 
Uoyd,  Francis,  Worcester 
ICscriott,  Ed.  Jno.  Beckett,  Aron  Bank,  Pershore,  Worcea* 

tenbire 
Ifayoe,  Thos.  Lee,  Hampton  Bishop,  Hereford 
Mriville,  Alex.  S.  Leslie,  Braoaton  Rectory,  Tin  coin 
Hoina,  Lieat.-Col.  Wm.  Jno.,  Heppiogton  House,  Canter* 

biny,  Kent 
XoeUe,  Robert,  Creaswell,  Morpeth,  Northumberland 

Keedbsm,  Frank  Haywood,  Feamall  Heath  House,  Wor- 


Nevton,  Charles  Edmund,  HiokleoTer,  Derby 

Psrrington,  Jobo,  Bracepeth,  Durhsm 

Faiaosis,  Chaa.  William,  Anstrey,  Atherstone,  Warwick 

Rke,  Aaron,  Hilton,  Tewkeabuzy.  Glonoeatersbire 

Porter,  J.  T.  B.,  Lincoln 

Ftiehaid,   Chaa.    Henry,   Weatown  House,    Brialington, 

Briatol,  Somersetshire 
Sobinaon,  George,  Slimbridge,  Stonehouae,  Gloucestershire 
Sadkr,  Robert  Stebbing,  The  Valley  House,  Langbam, 

Colchester 
St.  Leger,  Major  John,  Park  Hill,  Rotherham,  Yorkahire 
Safsge,   Sanl  Powell,   Leys  Farm,  Wootton-under^Edge, 

Gloocesterahire 
Soiitb,  William  J.,  BTonklsnd,  Leominster,  Herefordshire 
Svaine,  John  C ,  3,  Chester  terrace,  Cirencester,  Glouces- 
tershire 
Taylor,  Wm.  Henry,  B\^  Hatton,  Shawbury,  Salop 
TbompsoD,  Andrew,  Berwick-on-Tweed 
Tomer,  Frederick  John,  The  Dean,  Kilmarnock,  Ayr 
Voile,  John,  jon.,  ChurehoTer,  Rogby,  Warwickshire 
Wsites,  John  Merrick,  Gloucester 
Wcsrer,  Wm.  Henry,  Moor  Farm,  Bridgnortb,  Salop 
Willetta,  William,  Bishampton,  Persbore.  Worcestershire 
Wood,  James,  Pinwal  Hall,  Atheratone,  Warwick 

Fesasces. — ^The  Hon.  Major-Greneral  Hood  presented 
tie  report,  from  which  it  appeared  that  the  Secretary's 
receipts  daring  the  past  month  had  been  examined  by  the 
Committee  and  by  Messrs.  Qoilter,  Ball,  and  Co.,  the 
Society's  accountants,  and  found  correct.  The  cash  ba- 
baee  at  the  banker's  was  £2,585  Is.  lid.  The  quarterly 
cash  accounts  to  June  30,  and  the  quarterly  statement  of 
«abseriptioD8  and  arrears,  were  bud  on  the  table,   the 


amount  of  arrears,  including  those  for  the  current  year, 
being  £862. 

Journal. — Mr.  Thompson,  M.P.,  chairman,  reported 
that  the  prize  of  £25  for  the  beat  Essay  in  Class  II.,  on 
the  Breeding  of  Hunters  and  Roadsters,  had  been  awarded 
to  Joseph  Gamgee,  Esq.,  Senior,  New  Veterinary  College, 
Edinburgh.  In  Class  IV.,  the  prize  of  £25  for  the  best 
Essay  on  Reclaiming  Waste  Lands,  had  been  awarded  to 
Mr.  Charles  Belcher,  'Little  Coxwell,  Faringdon,  tenant 
of  Potter's  Hill  Farm,  Wichwood,  Oxon.  In  Clsss  V., 
"  On  Moveable  Fencing  for  Sheep,"  none  of  the  competing 
essays  are  considered  worthy  of  the  prize. 

The  committee  recommended  that  the  sum  of  £60  be 
placed  at  their  disposal  for  the  preparation  of  an  index  for 
the  25  vols,  constituting  the  first  series  of  the  Journal^ 
which  was  negatived,  the  Council  resolving  that  the  index 
should  be  prepared  by  the  editor. 

Members  of  Council  were  requested  to  forward  to  the 
Secretary  suggestions  for  Prize  Essays  in  1864. 

WoRCESTEE  Show. — ^Mr.  Fisher  Hobbs  reported  that 
the  Show-yard  was  complete,  the  sheds  in  process  of  being 
covered,  and  that  the  whole  would  be  ready  by  the  10th 
inst.  A  sufficient  supply  of  green  vetches  had  been  se- 
cured in  the  neighbourhood. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Dent,  M.P.,  it  was  resolved  that 
the  Stewards  of  Stock  shall  be  empowered  to  expend  a 
sum  not  exceeding  £80  in  payment  of  a  Report  on  the 
Stock  exhibited  at  Worcester. 

The  Common  Seal  of  the  Society  was  affixed  to  the 
Agreement  with  the  Mayor  and  Town  Clerk  of  Newcastlc- 
upon-iyne  that  the  County  Meeting  for  1864  should  be 
held  in  that  city. 

Mr.  Manning,  of  261,  High  Holbom,  contractor  for 
the  Show-yard  works  at  Worcester,  having  attended  the 
Council,  was  informed  that  the  Council  will  give  him  the 
preference  for  ihe  Newcastle  contract,  provided  that  his 
terms  be  acceptable  to  the  Newcastle  Committee. 

The  General  Newcastle  Committee  consisting  of  Viscount 
Eversley,  Chairman, 


Powis,  Earl  of 
Portmsn,  Lord 
Tredegar,  Lord 
Cavendiih,  Hon.  W.,  M.P. 
Hood,   Hon.    Mi^.-Gco.    A. 

Nelson 
Liddell,  Hon.  H.  O.,  M.P. 
Haadlaa,  Right  Hen.  T.  B., 

ILP. 
Maedonald,  Sir  A.  K.,  BsrC. 
Ridley,  Sir  Matthew  White, 

Bsrt.,  M«P( 
Wynn,  Sir  Watkin  W..  Bart., 

M.P. 
Arkwrigbt,  J.  Hungerford 
Bamett,  Charics 
Beaumont,  8.  A.,  M.P, 
Bramaton,  T.  W.,  M.P. 


CantreU,  Charles  8. 
Challoner,  Colonel 
Daot,  J.  D.,  BIP. 
Gibbs,  B.  T.  Brandiatb 
Hobbs,  Wm.  Fisher 
HoUand,  B.,  M.P. 
Hoskyas,  C.  Wren 
Kiagsoote,  Colonel,  M  J. 
Milward,  Richaid 
Newcastle,  Mayor  of 
Paia,  Thomas 
Pope,  Edward 
Ramsay,  G.  H. 
Randall,  Charles 
Bbnttleworth,  Joseph 
Thompson,  H.  8 ,  M.P. 
Torr,  William 
Wilson,  Jscob 


The  Council  then  adjourned  tQl  12  o'clock  on  Wednes- 
day the  8th  July  for  the  election  of  members. 


At  an  adjourned  Monthly  Council  held  on  Wednes- 
day, the  8th  July,  the  Right  Hon.  Viscount  Eversley, 
President,  in  the  chair,  the  following  new  members  were 
elected : — 

Anderson,  William,  Beat  House,  South  Shields 

Angni,  George.  Tba  Orange,  Wallaend 

Arkle,  Thomas,  Shaftoe,  Neweastle-npoa-Tyna 

Baker,  Eliaa  Maria,  Thomgrove,  Woreastar 

Baker,  Henry  Orde  Lloyd,  Hardwieke  Court,  Qtoneetlar 

Bamcbj,  Wdliam,  Clatsr  Park,  Bromyard 

Best,  Jamca,  jun..  The  Hill  Top,  Teabary 

Bridgei,  Joshua,  London  Road,  Worcaatar 
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BriMO,  Sir  ftobert,  Bart»  Orotic  Hall,  Wigioa 

Brown,  TbomM,  Townsead,  Horton,  Defiiei 

Cftrtwright,  Geo.  Kiagtford,  14,  Uppor  8ejmoar-8troefc  Weit, 

ConMorht  Sonftra 
Ctttky,  Riehard,  WoroMttr 

Cifuif  Coload  PhUip  CluudM,  LoaKptrith,  Whiiehaich,  Haato 
Clarkcb  Jao.  WiUiam^Cambo^  Naweulle-ttpoa-T/na 
Clay.  ClMriM,  Whitchaicb,  Salop 
Cot^oa,  Jao.  Reuall,  Woodhamptoii  HoaM^  Stovport 
Coopar,  Jowph,  Redmarief ,  Neweafe 
Coopar,  Banjiouo,  Fattioghaai,  WolrerhampUin. 
CouMm,  JohD,  Kiniofwortb,  KewatUe-apoa-T/aa 
Crooma^  J.  Capal,  Ceraej  Honte,  Cireneeitar 
Briok  water  Frad.,  Madlay,  Hertford 
Dadield,  Benjanua,  Speteyof ,  Woiaartur 
Bdwai^e,  Jaa  Janaa,  Braad  Heath,  Piaetaiga 
Fletcher.  Johe.  Saodway  Ladgai  Northwieh 
Foeter,  Richard  G.,  Gloacaater 
Foeter,  T.  Neltoo.  Glouoetter 
Freeoun.  Thomu,  Beaton  Plaoe,  Neweaitle  apoa-Tyne 
GarSt;  ChaHet,  Wiachaa  Cotttge,  Knntiford 
Good,  Stoieel  C,  Attoa  Court,  Teabary 
Oow,  Thoaai.  Cambo,  NeweuUt^upoa-Tyae 
Hare,  Thoaiia  Wittiaa,  Barthddu,  C«aewe,  MoatfoeMry 
HatheitoB,  Lord.  TMdceley.  Peakridsa 
Hiywaod,  Edward  W.,  Silliot,  BrooMfrova 
Hemamir,  Oeorf^,  Perthora 
Hctlop,  Im»c  Urpeth,  Chetter-le-Stiaet.  Durhaai 
Hewereon,  NeUon,  Newport,  Monmonththiro 


Holl,  WaUam,  liak  Tovw  Lodge,  Milftm 
Holland,  Fraocii  D.,  Cropthorae,  Peithore 
Hamphriae,  John,  Kidderttiatter 
Jobtoo,  WiUiaA,Btttalaad,  Hexhaa 
Johneoo,  John,  Soath  PSakcahaa.  Swaff  haa 
Leeea.  Charlei  Stewart.  Divaa  Coait,  Battliag,  Feffnhta 
Mtrthall,  Jamet,  Weet  Hartfoid,  Bedliagten 
MeLaian,  Williaa.  North  Garforth,  Neweutle-apoa-Ty m 
Moseley,  Henry,  Weithide  Court  Fara,  HaniMd 
Noek,  ThOBU,  Sattoa  Middoek,  Muflhil 
Pace.  Edward  Heory,  Pershore 

Parkat.  Thot.*  Wanidge  Lodge,  GraAoa  Uiaor,  BreaMgnvt 
Pamell,  Joha,  Rugby 
Peel,  Xiviar,  Denant,  Haverfbcdweat 
PhiUpot.  Harvey.  Wattoa  Lodge,  Thaaai  Bittoa.Bantj 
Powell.  Alfred.  ATaave  Hoaie,  Woreetter 
Proflier,  John,  Holme  Lacy,  Hereford 
Read,  Henry,  Becclet,  SnflMk 
Rally.  George  Hyde,  Kaighf a  Hfll.  Sorrey 
RobinioB,  Rowland,  Feaay  Draytos,  Noaeatoa 
Staphena,  8.  H.,  Offoi^.  Toag,  Shiftial 
TremayBa,  John  Heligao,  Bt.  Aaatla 
Webb^  WaUao.  Woreaater 
Weat.  Thomas,  Worcester 
Wiglaa,  George.  Latariak  HaU,  Leatoa,  Balhd 
WUkiaa,  Walter,  Oloaeaatar 
WilaoD,  William  Berrr.  Blagdon.  Graadbgtott 
Woodward,  lliomaa.  High  Hoaaa,  Sefea  Stoke, 
The  Coiwcil  then  adjoiumed. 


WORCESTER  AND  WORCESTERSHIRE. 


The  Royal  Agricultonl  Society  of  England  hare  just 
celebrated  another  anniversary  in  the  ancient  city  of  Wor- 
cester, in  the  heart  of  a  fine  agricultural  county.  For  the 
benefit  of  acme  amongst  the  thousanda  who  make  their 
annual  pilgrimage  to  this  shrine  of  Ceres^  attention  is 
directed  to  the  following  facts : 

Worcestershire  is  for  the  most  part  a  flat  county;  on  the 
eastern  and  western  sidea  are  two  nearly  parallel  ranges  of 
hills,  which  parti/  bonnd  and  partly  intersect  it ;  the  in- 
termediate spaoe  is  nearly  a  lerel  plain.  The  eastern 
range  of  hills  commences  north  of  the  CLent-hills,  runs  by 
way  of  Broomsgrove,  and  terminates  at  Evesham.  The 
western  range  commences  in  the  neighboiirhood  of  Bewd- 
ley,  and  runs  S.  to  the  great  chain  of  Malvern  HiUs^  in 
which  it  terminates. 

The  geology  of  Woroeaterahirey  aa  detailed  by  Sir  R. 
Murchison,  is  varied.  The  outcrop  of  the  new  red  sand- 
stone, lias,  and  oolite  occupies  the  largest  portion  of  the 
county ;  other  formations  are  visible  in  the  chain  of  the 
Malvern  hills,  Tenbury,  Bewdley,  and  elsewhere.  The 
new  rod  sandstone  comprehends  that  district  which  is 
watered  by  the  Severn,  together  with  the  N.B.  part  of  the 
county.  The  lias  formation  is  found  at  Perahore  and 
Evesham,  and  in  the  vales  watered  by  the  Avon.  The  por- 
tion of  the  Malvern  Hills  within  the  boundary  of  Worces- 
ter consists  of  trap ;  while  the  Silurian  rocks,  the  Caradoc 
sandstone,  Ludlow  rock,  and  Wenlock  limestone  appear  in 
the  northern  portion  of  the  chain.  The  lower  coal  and 
ironstone  beds  are  found  at  its  terminatiion^  N.  of  Abberly 
Hill,  in  the  forest  of  Wyre. 

The  form  of  the  county  nearly  approaches  a  paralldo- 
gram — ^two-thirds  of  the  area  of  which  lie  to  the  east  of 
the  Severn*  From  the  he^ts  bordering  it  at  different 
parts,  it  presents  the  appearance  of  a  rich  plain,  the  more 
gentle  elevations  being  hardly  disoemihle.  The  Vales  of 
Evesham  and  Severn,  with  that  of  the  Avon  and  Teme, 
are  but  little  elevated  above  tiie  level  of  the  tide  in  the 
Severn;  and  fi:t>m their levd  the  nplanda  rise  gradoally 
in  f^entle  slopes,  sw^tUng  to  the  height  of  from  fifty  to 


two  hundred  feet.  Some  of  the  highest  peab  of  the 
Lickey  range,  N.E.  of  Broomsgrove,  are  900  feet  high: 
some  of  the  Abberley  hills  are  of  the  same  altitade,  tage> 
ther  with  the  Bredcm  hUl  to  the  south  of  Perahore.  The 
loftieat  is  the  Malvern  range,  which  separates  Woneiter- 
shire  from  Herefordshire,  some  of  whose  points  attain  the 
height  of  1,800  foet  above  the  Seven. 

WoroesterahiR}  is  beautifully  wooded:  oak  aad  sih 
timber  are  seen  inperfection  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
principal  seata.  Tha  hedgerowa  are  atoeked  with  ipkadid 
elm  timber,  which  ia  cut,  and  flnda  its  way  to  market 
either  by  rail  or  water.  This  eonnty  formerly  oontaiBed 
the  royal  forest  of  Wyre  and  fMcenham  and  &e  chase  of 
Malvern,  which  have  long  been  disaiforeated,  tboo^  the 
forest  of  Wyre,  extending  fix)m  the  north-western  border 
of  the  county^  near  Bewdley,  still  oontaina  mnch  timber, 
and  the  underwood  is  largely  naed  for  hop  poke. 

The  mineral  products  of  this  county  are  not  very  im- 
portant. Coal  is  obtained  in  the  north-western  part  of 
the  eonnty,  particularly  at  Manble  and  Pensare.  One  of 
the  seams  has  the  extraordinary  thickness  of  thirty  feet, 
and  is  worked  in  separate  stores.  Its  mineral  stores  of 
rock  salt  and  salt  springs  deserve  particular  meatioD. 
Rock  salt  is  undonbtedlv  a  chemicBl  precipitate,  and  one 
that  is  going  on  aa  rapidly  as  ever,  in  the  present  dsy.  hi 
isolated  seaa,  auch  aa  the  Dead  Sea,  where  the  water  ii 
entirely  aaturated  with  aalt,  evaporation  donbtless  cvaei 
a  precipitation  on  its  bed.  Here  and  in  shallow  lagoons, 
such  aa  the  lemans  of  Bessarabia,  south  of  Odessa,  thai 
dry  up  in  summer,  we  have  the  formation  of  rock  sail 
going  on  perceptibly.  Tims  the  presence  of  salt  giT« 
some  due  to  the  geologicai  history  of  the  neighboaihoo^ 
where  it  exiata.  The  inonntun  limeatone  is  so  worked  si 
Dudley,  ihat  the  town  is  eompletely  undermined  h 
atupendoos  quarries.  FMestone  for  boilding  !s  obiunai 
in  several  places,  togetlvnr  with  other  nlidoas  aad  call 
careoQS  stones. 

The  Boik  are  ranafkable  for  their  genend  fertility,  an^ 
add  a  pecvliariy  lieh  verdnie  to  a  distoict  preaentinj 
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l^t  ^'•^  of  oatlme,  and  enjojrmg  an  emmenfl j  ilno 
^inte.    Tlioae  of  the  Talleys  trayened  by  the  principal 
men  eonaist  of  a  deep  rich  sediment,  which  has  beoi 
i^wted  by  floods  during  a  long  tenet  of  ages :  tiiit 
ie£nKnt  is  in  tome  places  a  pure  clay,  adaptol  to  the 
Biking  of  brieka,  but  generally  consists  of  a  rich  mould. 
Ike  TaSeya  of  the  Severn  and  Avon,  the  Stour  and  the 
Sitwirpe,  and  neariy  all  the  smaller  streams,  consist  of 
rieh  aataral  meadows  and  pastures ;  while  that  of  the 
lb»  tboonds  also  with  hop  plantations  and  orchuds.    In 
tke  nOl^  of  the  Stonr  snoU  tracts  of  peat  bt^are  found, 
ffi^  day  and  heavy  tools  occupy  nearly  half  the  county 
ia  its  middl^  aoutheni,  andlwestem  districts,  and,  be- 
■ies  the  ordinary  crops  of  other  counties,  produce  great 
fiBtttities  of  hops  and  fruits.    The  substrata  of  the  Vale 
cf  Ereaham    are  Tsrious^   being  sometimes  a  yellowish 
gnrd.  and  at  others  a  clay  wluch  is  unfit  for  making 
bricks.    About    lUdderminstflr   and   Stourbridge   light 
■ady  soils  prevail  to  a  veiy  great  extent ;   some  of  them 
ne  poor  and  barren,  as  at  Mitton  and  Wolverley.    Tb 
^  north-oast  of  Bromsgrove,  including  the  hilly  cul- 
tivated tracts,  a  mixed  gravel  abounding  in  springs,  and  a 
SBTc^y  loam,  are  found ;  also  in  this  part  a  moist  clay 
louB  rqwaes  on  a  broken  rocky  substratum  :  the  lands  on 
Broaautgrore  lickey  have  often  a  deep  substratum  of  sand, 
tet  on  ne  hi^er  part  of  it  they  rest  immediately  upon 
an  trr^qlar  granite  rock  and  soft  pudding-stone.    The 
waste  lands  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  county,  which  are 
but  d  man  extent,  have  generally  a  deep  black  peaty 
aeU.  and  the  Abbcriey  and  Witky  hills  have  a  strong  wet 
day  raking  npon  limestone. 

Jfo  agneultunJ  report  of  Worcestershire  has,  we  be- 
Bw^  anpeared  in  the  **  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Sodrty,  or  at  least  not  recently.  Lacking  this  guide, 
we  mre  oUxged  to  go  to  sources  for  information  on  the 
Ml^eet  whic£  are  not  very  modem.  If,  however,  we  enter 
bat  fifctk  into  detail,  but  merely  sketch  the  outUneof  &rm 
^actice  according  to  such  authorities  and  in&rmation  as 
we  possess,  we  venture  to  state  that  no  grave  errors  will 
be  eomaitted. 

**  TV  soil  and  dimate  of  Worcestershire,*'  says  Mr. 
Ifwea*  In  his  Histoiy,  being  "  well  adapted  to  the  produc- 
tkm  of  eveiy  land  of  grain  in  abundance,  the  agriculture 
of  the  eounhr  is  less  chracteristic  than  that  of  any  other  in 
Et^daod.  The  amount  of  and)le  land  is  estimated  at 
S60,000  acres :  the  crops  most  generally  cultivated  are, 
wheat,  barley,  oats,  beans,  peas,  vetches,  turnips,  hops. 
The  wheat  occnpiea  annoally  4S,500  acres.  Neariy  1,000 
an«a  in  the  sandy  part  of  the  county  are  annuaUy  down 
with  lye;  much  of  the  produce  of  which  is  sotd  to  be 
sown  aa  eariy  spring  food  for  sheep.  Bariey  is  sown  after 
turnip  on  all  lands  where  the  latter  crop  is  grown,  in  eon- 
juQctra  with  clover  and  grass  seed,  and  is  ffAlmiVtf^  to 
oeenpy  about  33,000  acres  annually.  Oats  are  grown  on 
a  saaU  scale,  and  occupy  the  poorer  soils  ;*'  beans  are 
raklrated  on  the  heavy  soils ;  peas  are  little  lued ;  vetches 
are  in  common  cultivation  as  green  food  for  horses.  Tnr- 
aij»s  are  extensively  and  successfully  grown  on  the  more 
friable  so^,  together  with  cabbages.  **The  lands  of 
Wolvol^'afe  famous  for  their  produce  of  carrots  and  car- 
rot seed ;  an  average  cnm  is  about  15  tons  per  acre,  and 
the  crop  finds  a  ready  mancet  in  Birmin^^iam,  Stourbridge, 
ad  the  populous  parta  of  Staffordshire.  Potato^  are 
grown  rcry  hugely,  and  sent  to  the  same  places.  The 
deep  rich  loam  and  peaty  soils — altogether  comprising 
ihoot  6,000  acres — are  annually  occupied  by  the  hop 
plant,  the  "red,  green,  and  white,"  being  the  sorts 
lanally  eacouraged.  Many  hop-grounds  on  the  banks  of 
the  Tone  receive  occasiomd  irrigation  from  the  overflow- 
ing of  that  river. 

The  extensive  vales,  nrticularly  that  of  the  Severn, 
couists  of  meadows  and  pastures  of  a  particularly  rich  ■ 


qualHy,  maantaudng  their  ▼erdare  nairiy  all  the  year,  tad 
occupying  an  extent  of  about  50,000  acres.  Almott  any 
amount  of  this  land  may  be  mown  at  pleasare,  and  a  great 
quantity  of  hay  is  sent  to  the  mining  districts  of  Sinnm 
shire  and  Staffordshire.  There  are,  boaides,  nearly  50,000 
aeres  of  upland  pasture,  indoding  parka  and  pleasnra 
grounds.  Artificial  irrigation  is  not  moeh  pnctiaed,  but 
tile  natural  meadows  derive  neariy  all  thdr  fertility  fhm 
the  overflow  of  the  rivers  whieh  traverse  then.  Thia 
county  has  for  many  oentnries  been  famous  for  its  orchards, 
which  flourish  to  a  degree  onknown  in  most  other  parts  ef 
the  kingdom.  They  are  rituated  chiefly  around  the  towna, 
villages,  and  ibm-honses,  of  the  middle,  southern,  and 
western  parts  of  the  county,  where  the  various  kinds 
of  Aruit  traes  are  also  frequently  dispersed  in  the  hedge- 
rows, and  form  an  important  souroeof  profit,  though  their 
prodoee  is  verv  uneertain.  The  manulhcture  of  perry  and 
dder  is  oarried  on  to  a  very  large  extent.  Coneeroing 
this  fhct  some  antique  writer  of  verses  in  black  letter  did 
in  his  day  perpetrate  the  following,  which  like  moeh  verd* 
flcation  of  our  day  would  have  looked  better  in  prose  than 
in  rhyme ; — 

**  In  the  oomty  of  Canlerbury  noat  fidi  k; 

And  most  ehaae  of  wild  beast  about  Saliabory  I  wia  j 
At  London  ahipa  moat,  and  vine  at  Wincheater  i 
At  Hartford  sheep  and  ore,  fruit  at  Worcester." 

Great  light  has  been  thrown  upon  the  adaptation  of  soils 
to  particular  plants ;  and  it  is  now  easy  to  account  for  the 
predilection,  so  to  speak,  of  the  applctree  for  soils  that 
abound  in  eiays*and  marls.  All  deciduous  trees  require  a 
considerable  portion  of  potash  for  the  elaboration  of  their 
juices  in  the  leaves,  and  are  prosperous  or  otherwise  in 
proportion  to  the  plentifiil  or  scanty  supply  of  that  sub- 
stance in  the  soil.  Liebig  has  shown  that  "  adds  gene- 
rated in  plants  are  always  in  union  with  alkaline  or 
earthy  bases,  and  cannot  be  produced  without  their 
presence.  The  positions  generally  hdd  by  orchards  proTO 
this  theory  to  be  correct,  for  they  are  to  befound  upon  the 
marls  of  the  old  red  sandstone  of  Herefordshire ;  those 
of  the  new  red  sandstone  •,  the  marlv  days  of  the  lias ; 
and  the  calcareous  and  often  marly  beds  of  the  inferior 
oolite  in  the  coantiet  of  Woreeater,  Gloucester,  Somerset, 
and  Devon. 

With  respect  to  cattle,  Worcestershire  is  not  cdebrated 
for  any  particular  breed.  The  pastures  in  summer  and 
the  yards  in  winter  are  ftmuahed  by  the  surrounding 
counties.  There  is,  perhaps,  a  waste-land  breed  of  sheep 
a  little  peculiar,  whicn  are  without  horns,  and  are  sup- 

Sosed  to  have  sprung  from  the  same  stock  aa  the  South- 
own  sheep,  and  the  Cannock-heath  sheep  of  Staflbrdshire. 
In  the  enclosures  are  found  the  Cotswolds  (which  also 
occupy  the  southern  wastes),  the  Rydand,  the  Ldeester, 
the  Southdown,  and  various  other  breeds  or  mixtures.  The 
pigs  are  generally  of  a  large  white  slouch-eared  kind,  and 
a  great  deal  of  bacon  is  made.  Few  horses  are  bred ;  a 
strong  black  breed  being  the  sort  most  commonly  used. 

Near  the  principal  towns  are  to  be  found  very  consi- 
derable horticultural  tracts,  particularly  on  the  north- 
eastern side  of  Worcester,  and  the  northern  side  of 
Kvesham.  Batii,  Bristol,  and  Birmingliam  depend  for 
thdr  vegetables  upon  these  gardens.  Near  Bvesham  are 
three  hundred  acres  of  garden  ground. 

Worcester  stands  on  a  gentle  elope  on  the  east  bank  of 
the  Severn.  It  is  shdtered  on  the  east  by  a  fine  wooded 
hill,  and  on  all  other  sids  is  open  to  the  great  plain.  By 
means  of  the  Oxford,  Worcester,  and  Wolverhampton 
Railwav,  it  is  placed,  together  with  the  most  important 
towns  m  the  county,  in  communication  with  the  prindpal 
places  in  the  kingdom.  It  is  not  large :  the  popuhition  is 
but  27,528 ;  but  houses  are  quickly  springing  up,  trade 
is  brisk,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  anticipate  a  great  in- 
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crease.  The  glove  and  china  manufaeiuren  employ  a  great 
number  of  people. 

The  city  boasts  a  great  antiquity.  In  the  time  of  the 
Ancient  Britons  it  was  called  Caer  Guorangon,  It  was 
important,  doubtless,  as  protecting  the  passage  of  the 
Severn.  In  the  middle  ages  it  was  fortified,  and  some 
vestiges  of  the  strong  wall  yet  remain,  and  certain  parts  of 
the  city  still  retain  the  names  of  the  six  strong  gates  which 
gave  entrance  to  it,  namely.  Fore  Gate,  Wat«r  Gate,  St. 
Martin's  Gate,  Friar  Gate,  Sidbury  Gate,  and  Frog  Gate. 
During  the  civil  wars  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  Worcester 
was  the  first  city  which  embraced  the  royal  cause.  It  after- 
wards fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Parliamentary  forces,  but 
notwithstanding  the  fines  and  the  garrison,  it  still  remained 
fisvourable  to  the  royal  cause,  and  in  1661  the  gates  were 
opened  to  a  Scottish  army,  under  Charles  II.  With  an 
army  of  80,000  men  CromweU  fell  upon  the  city,  and 
attacking  it  on  aU  sides,  broke  in  upon  the  disordered 
royalists,  and  the  whole  Scottish  army  were  either  killed  or 
taken  prisoners.  Carlyle  thus  describes  the  scene,  and  I 
give  his  quaint  summary  because  it  will  enable  some  who 
are  interested  in  the  matter  to  realize  the  exciting  event : 
"  As  stiff  a  contest,  for  four  or  five  hours,  as  ever  I  have 
seen.  But  it  avails  not.  Through  Sudbury  Gate  on 
Cromwell's  side,  through  St.  John's  suburb,  and  over 
Severn  Bridge,  or  Fleetwood's,  the  Scols  are  driven  in 
again  to  Worcester  streets;  desperately  struggling  and 
recoiling,  are  driven  through  Worcester  streets,  to  the 
north  end  of  the  city,  and  terminate  there,  a  distracted 
mass  of  ruin — ^the  foot  all  killed  or  taken,  the  horse  aU 
scattered  in  flight  to  some  place  of  refuge  very  far.  His 
Sacred  Majesty  escaped,  by  royal  oaks,  or  other  miracu- 
lous appliances,  well-known  to  mankind;  but  fourteen 
thousand  other  men,  sacred  too,  after  a  sort,  though 
not  Majesties,  did  not  escape.  One  could  weep  at  such  a 
death  for  braTC  men  in  such  a  cause.  This  was  Crom- 
well's "  crowning  mercy."  From  Charles  the  city  re- 
ceived the  honourable  motto — 

"  Civitaa  in  bello  et  in  pace  fldelii,** 

and  from  this  circumstance  is  derived  the  appellation  it 
continues  to  bear — "  the  faithful  city." 

The  Saxons  built  a  cathedral  in  680,  which,  being 
destroved,  was  rebuilt  in  988  by  St.  Oswsld,  and  again  in 
1084  by  St.  Wulstan.  The  present  building  is  mixed  in 
its  character,  possessing  some  traces  of  Norman  work,  but 
chiefly  of  the  early  English  and  decorative  periods.  The 
see  enjoys  the  rare  distinction  of  having  numbered  such 
bishops  as  Latimer,  Hooper,  Hough,  Prideaux,  Stilling- 
fleet,  and  Hurd. 

Worcester  contains  the  remains  of  manv  religious 
houses,  curious  half-timbered  buildings,  and  public  edifices. 
Amongst  the  latter  is  the  quaint  Guildhall,  standing  in  the 
Forcgate.  There  are  also  a  handsome  market  haU,  county 
hall,  museum,  music  hall,  school  of  art,  an  hospital,  and* 
an  arboretum  or  public  pleasure  ground.  The  hotels  are 
old-fashioned,  but  full  of  comfort  and  good  fare,  and  the  ride 
to  the  station  is  but  short ;  and,  should  the  lodgings  be  fuU, 
there  are  trains  constantly  running  to  Chdt^am  and 
Gloucester  on  the  south,  to  Malvern  and  Hereford  on  the 
south-west,  to  Evesham  and  Pershore  on  the  south-east, 
to  Droitwich  and  Kidderminster  on  the  north,  and  to  Bir- 
mingham, an  hour's  ride,  to  the  north-east  of  Worcester. 

A  glance  at  some  of  the  principal  manufactories  of  the 
place  may  be  interesting.  Tne  porcelain  works  of  Messrs. 
W.  H.  Kerr  and  Co.,  founded  by  Dr.  Hall  in  1751,  for 
the  production  of  fine  works  of  art,  should  be  visited.  At 
first  Chinese  patterns  were  reproduced  here ;  then  the  red, 
blue,  and  gold  arrangements  of  colour  technically  known 
as  "  Japanese"  work  were  applied  to  fictile  mannfartnres. 
The  hard  china  is  made  chiefly  of  Cornish  clay,  felspar, 
sand,  and  silenite;  but  soft  china  is  composed  of  bones 


calcined  and  ground,  combined  with  aluminous  snd  other 
earths,  iu  such  proportions  that  they  will  vitri^r.  A  visit 
to  the  model  room,  the  turning  room,  and  the  preuiog 
department  will  repay  any  one  interested  in  this  class  of 
handiwork.  Messrs.  Kerr's  show-room  forms  one  of  the 
lions  of  Worcester.  Mr.  Clune's  Vulcan  Iron  Works  and 
Messrs.  Hardy  and  Patmore's  Iron  Foundry  will  afford 
great  pleasure  to  visitors.  In  connection  with  the  Utter 
is  a  splendid  moulding  department,  where  cooking  ranges 
and  register  stoves  of  all  sorts,  and  lever  cheese-presses 
are  cast.  A  lai^e  space  of  ground  is  occmiied  in  St. 
Martin's  parish  by  Messrs.  h3i  and  Evans's  British  Wine 
and  Yin^ar  Works.  Here  an  interesting  nrocess  is  con- 
ducted— Uie  acetificatiou  of  alcohol,  wmcn  consists  of 
nothing  more  than  the  absorption  of  oxygen  from  the  at- 
mosphere, and  the  addition  of  the  element  to  the  alcohol, 
transforming  it  into  acetic  acid  and  water.  Malt  vine- 
gar is  here  made  by  mashing  the  grain  in  water  at  164  deg. 
Fah.,  and  fermenting  the  sweet  infusion  thus  obtained  in 
hirge  vats  by  the  aid  of  yeast,  so  as  to  convert  the  sac- 
channe  matter  into  alcohol.  Near  these  premises  an  ex- 
tensive business  is  carried  on  in  the  preservation  of  v^- 
tables,  fruits,  &c.,  by  Messrs.  Lewis,  Watkins,  and  Co. 
Their  storehouse  sometimes  contains  as  many  as  16,000 
casks  of  cucumbers  in  vinq;ar.  A  visit  to  the  boiling- 
house  will  afford  a  great  amount  of  information  to  any 
one  curious  in  these  matters.  Those  who  are  interested 
in  floriculture  and  horticulture  must  by  no  means  omit  a 
visit  to  Mr.  R.  Smith's  nurseries  at  St.  John's.  The 
central  drive  through  these  grounds,  to  give  an  idea  of 
their  extent,  is  one-and-a-quarter  miles  long.  The  space 
occupied  in  the  cultivation  of  young  stock  is  80  acres. 
The  glass  erections  comprise  an  area  of  40,000  square  feet. 
There  are  eighteen  miles  of  walks.  One  of  the  most  cu- 
rious sights  of  Worcester  is  Mr.  Stallard's  wine  Taults 
in  Copenhagen-street  This  model  cellar  contains  340 
bins  of  wine,  some  of  the  bins  holding  from  286  to  734 
doz. 

In  the  following  short  summary  of  the  towns  of  Wor- 
cestershire we  begin  with  Malvern,  which  has  a  great  re- 
putation for  baths,  hotels,  and  scenery  that  will  doubtless 
draw  many  thither.  It  is  about  eight  miles  from  Wor- 
cester, and  possesses  great  powers  of  accommodation,  d- 
though  its  population  does  not  reach  four  thousand. 
Half  the  loveliness  of  Great  Malvern  cannot  be  told,  and 
its  natural  beauties— beauties  by  the  way  quite  unique-are 
gn»tly  heightened  bv  the  peculiarly  grateful  and  invigo- 
rating quidities  of  the  air.  It  is  so  different  from  what 
residents  in  other  parts  of  England  are  accustomed  to 
breathe,  that  it  is  with  difficulty  one  can  be  persuaded  that 
one  is  sojourning  in  his  native  land.  The  houses  are,  too, 
very  beautifully  built,  and  with  auch  a  charming  diversity 
of  taste.  Should  anybody  wish  for  a  pair  of  wet  sheets, 
nothing  is  easier:  Dra.  Gully,  Wilson,  Grindrod,  Marsdcn, 
and  Walter  Johnson  will  each  and  all  perform  the  opera- 
tion with  the  greatest  pleasure.  There  are  libnn», 
baths,  billiard  rooms,  and  antiquities  for  those  who  hkc 
them.  The  chalybeate  waters  are  as  invigorating  to  those 
who  require  them,  as  the  air  is  to  all  who  breathe  it : 
it  contains  iron  in  a  state  of  proio-earborate,  together  with 
a  small  quantity  of  magnesia  and  muriate  of  toda. 

Droitwich  is  seven  miles  from  Worcester,  whose  chief 
trade  arises  from  the  salt  sprmgs ;  and  Dudley,  twenty- 
six  miles  off,  which  thrives  upon  the  business  of  smelting 
and  working  of  iron  ore,  with  which  the  whole  neighbour- 
hood abounds,  as  well  as  with  coal  and  limestone. 
The  quarries  of  Dudley  are  the  most  famous  m  the 
world  for  Upper  Silurian  oi^ganisms,  shells,  corals,  and 
enerinites  of  a  very  numerous  genera  and  species. 
An  inspection  of  the  salt  works  at  Droitwich  is  very  ad- 
visable. They  supply  nearly  one  one-half  of  ^^9^ 
Somewhat  more  ttian  100,000  tons  are  annuaUy  prodncea 
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tltoe,  tnd  befoT«  the  abatement  of  the  tax  the  duty  col- 
lected unoonted  to  more  than  £100  a  daj.  The  water 
from  whieh  the  salt  is  made  by  evaporation  is  more  highly 
BStonted  than  any  other  that  has  been  discovered.  Re- 
Marches  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  have  shown  that  ariver 
of  sih  water,  about  22  inches  in  depth,  runs  abont  250 
feet  belowthe  sur&oe.  Immediately  above  this  subterranean 
iticam  is  a  bed  of  gypsnm,  180  feet  thick.  When  this 
fttatmn  is  penetrated  by  the  borer,  the  spring  rises  to  the 
sai^,  and  yields  a  never-failing  supply  of  salt  water. 
This  river  flows  over  a  bed  of  rock  salt,  the  thickness  of 
viiieh  has  not  yet  been  discovered.  The  position  of  the 
grpnnn  is  somewhat  curious ;  for  Bischoff,  a  great  authority 
is  tihis  matter,  says  that  when  sea  water  is  evaporated  the 
point  of  saturation  for  snlphate  of  lime  is  much  sooner 
inched  than  that  for  rock  salt,  and  that  therefore  gypsom 
Bust  always  be  deposited  before  rock  salt.  This,  he  con- 
dodes,  may  be  the  reason  why,  althoogh  the  sea  contains 
axteen  times  as  much  salt  as  it  does  gypsum,  that  the 
htter  mineral  more  frequently  occurs  than  the  former  as 
a  mineral  deposit,  though  not  often  in  such  great  masses. 
Let  no  one  having  any  spare  time  return  home  from 
Worcestershire  without  having  seen  the  sparkling  splendour 
of  a  lalt  mine  weD  lighted  up.  It  is  a  subject  that  will 
fire  in  the  memory. 

Evesham  is  a  pretty  town  15  miles  S.E.  from  Worcester, 
wbch  win  be  readv  to  offer  clean  sheets  and  beautiful 
MOiery  to  any  who  may  visit  it.  Kidderminster  also,  at 
the  same  distance,  is  a  fine  old  market  town,  once  the 
nadnce  of  King  Cador,  who  is  immortalized  in  the  fol- 
loiis^  lines: 


"  King  Cador  saw  a  pretty  maid ; 

King  Cador  would  have  kissed  her ; 
The  dunsel  slipt  aside,  and  said. 
King  Cador  you  have  miss'd  her." 

The  carpet  manufactories  here  will  quite  repay  a  visit. 
Stourbridge  also  wiU  open  its  houses  to  visitors — a  place 
noted  for  Iron  and  glass  manufactures,  and  the  fiibrication 
of  fire  bricks  made  from  the  clay  of  the  neighbourhood. 
This  is  23  miles  distant ;  but  Stouiport,  only  12  miles 
away,  and  prettily  situated  at  an  angle  formed  by  the 
confluence  of  the  Stour  and  Severn,  is  a  thriving  phice, 
and  will  give  plenty  of  accommodation  to  those  who 
desire  it.  And  lastly  we  come  to  Bewdley,  a  quiet  clean 
town  with  a  good  malt  trade,  which  is  14  mUes  distant. 

The  principal  seats  in  the  county  are  Hagley,  occupied 
by  Lord  Lyttdton ;  Witlgr,  by  Lord  Ward ;  Hartlebury 
Castle,  by  the  Bishop  of  Worcester ;  Madresfield,  by  the 
Earl  of  Beaochamp;  Westwood,  by  Sir  J.  Paldngton,  Bart., 
M.P. ;  Ombersley,  by  Lord  Sandys ;  Hewell  Grange,  by 
Lady  Windsor ;  Baylesford  (formerly  the  property  of  the 
famous  Warren  Hastings) ;  Crome,  by  the  Earl  of  Coven- 
try ;  and  The  Rydd,  by  Sir  H.  Lechmere,  Bart.  In  closing 
this  list  of  modem  men  of  note  associated  with  the  county, 
we  must  not  omit  one  of  earlier  date — ^the  Marquis  of 
Worcester,  who  invented  and  constructed  the  first  actual 
steam  engine,  announced  in  the  Century  of  InvetUiofu,  in 
1663.  None  of  the  contrivances  before  his  time  were 
provided  with  means  to  make  their  action  continuous.  It 
is  fitting,  therefore,  that  his  name  should  not  be  forgotten 
at  the  forthcoming  meeting,  which  will  owe  so  much  of 
its  iclal  to  this  early  discovery. 


THE    STEAM    PLOUGH    ON    PUBLIC    TRIAL. 


By  way  of  introduction  to  the  Worcester  trial^fidds, 
tad  in  order  that  our  readers  may  rightly  appreciate  the 
<^w  of  steam  culture  at  the  approaching  great  competi- 
tbn  of  186S,  let  us  cite  some  of  the  main  feats  hitherto 
aceomplidied  on  such  occasions. 

Leaving  out  of  view  the  ponderous  steam-horse  that 
osed  to  "astonish  the  natives"  with  its  lumbering, 
tumbling  "  shoes,"  or  "  endless-rails,"  and  half-a-dozen 
piooghs  following  in  its  track;  and  omitting  also,  all 
notice  of  the  travelling  engine  with  rotary  ddver  at  its 
tail,  which,  first  in  one  form  and  then  in  another,  has  from 
time  to  time  surprised  the  public  by  bits  of  beautiful 
tillage  thai,  unfortunately,  never  became  anything  more 
extensive  than  "  bits ;"  and  without  devoting  space  to  the 
mention  of  all  the  sets  of  wire-rope  apparatus  that  have 
^ipeared  at  the  Royal  Meetings,  we  wQl  just  recapitulate 
a  fiew  of  the  principal  fiicts  reported  by  the  Judges  con- 
cerning one  or  two  of  the  best  steam  ploughs  now  before 
the  worid  as  candidates  for  public  favour. 

At  the  Chehnsford  Meeting,  in  1856,  both  Mr.  Fowler 
and  Mr.  Smith  of  Woobton  competed  with  machinery 
on  the  Hationary'enffine  principle.  The  rate  of  Mr. 
Smith's  novel  process  of  "  smashing-up  "  with  a  T-horse 

Ckble  steam-engine,  was  computed  by  the  Judges  to  be 
than  4  acres  in  10  hours,  costing  Ss.  per  acre  for  wear 
and  tear,  interest  of  capital,  and  all  expenses.     In  the  ad- 
|oiimed  trial  at  Boxted  Lodge,  Mr.  Fowler's  engine,  work- 
iag  np  to  21-hor8e-power,  ploughed  well  at  the  rate  of  7i 
acres  in  10  hours,  at  a  total  cost  of  7s.  2id.  per  acre,  in- 
cluding interest,  wear  and  tear,  and  removal  (which  latter 
item  was  reckoned  at  no  less  than  17s.  6d.,  with  a  half- 
^  kMt  every  third  day) .     This  was  for  work  valued  at  79. 
»  acre  by  horse-labour. 
In  1857,  the   steam-ploughing  machinery  Kas  self" 


travelling  from  field  to  field  (excepting  in  cases  of  very 
steep  hills  and  unduly  awkward  turnings),  and  at  the  same 
time  appeared  the  system  of  hauling  an  implement  between 
a  movable  engine  on  one  headland,  and  a  self-moving 
anchorage  on  the  other.  The  work  done  was  declared 
equal  in  excellence  to  good  horse  ploughing ;  but  the  un- 
suitable nature  of  the  ground  precluded  any  satisfiictory 
determination  of  the  economy  of  performance. 

Next  year,  at  Chester,  very  marked  progress  was  dis- 
played. The  Woolston  cultivator,  with  stationary  8-horse 
portable-engine  and  windlass,  manufiutured  by  Messrs. 
Howard,  broke  np  and  then  cross-scarified  heavy  land  at 
the  rate  of  3i  acres  in  10  hours  (for  the  two  operations) ; 
the  total  cost  being  14s.  per  acre,  for  a  condition  of  tilth 
that  would  have  cost  by  horses  at  least  18s.  6d.  Mr. 
Fowler's  movable  lO-horse  engine  and  anchorage  ploughed 
light  land  at  the  rate  of  71  acres  in  10  hours ;  tiie  total 
cost  being  6s.  instead  of  8s.  per  acre  as  by  horses.  The 
same  madiine  ploughed  "  a  strong  three-horse  soil "  6  in. 
deep,  at  the  rate  of  6  acres  in  10  hours,  at  Os.  2d., 
instead  of  12s.  6d.  per  acre  as  by  horses — a  saving  of 
nearly  30  per  cent.  The  interest  and  wear-and-tear  were 
calculated  at  20  per  cent.,  divided  over  200  days'  work  in 
a  year;  and  the  Judges  affirm  that  they  charged  each 
machine  with  a  maximum  of  working  expenses,  while 
crediting  it  with  a  minimum  value  for  the  work  performed. 
Double-ploughing,  or  trenching  12  inches  deep,  was  ex- 
ecuted at  the  rate  of  2\  acres  in  10  hours,  costing  ISs.  4d. 
per  acre ;  whereas,  horse-power  could  not  have  performed 
such  perfect  tillage  at  all,  and  by  hand-labour  it  would 
have  cost  £6  13s.  4d.  per  acre,  and  yet  have  been  inferior 
iu  value  to  the  steam  work. 

At  Warwick,  in  1859,   Messrs.   Howard's   Woolston 
apparatus  "  smashed  up  "  in  grand  style  a  most  obdurate 
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piece  of  ground  at  the  rate  of  7  acres  in  10  hours ;  and 
Mr.  Fowler,  with  "  digging  breasts  "  attached  to  his  three- 
farrow  plough  frame^  *'  made  a  complete  fellow  of  the 
hardest  land  at  one  operation/'  at  the  rate  of  6i  acres  in 
10  hours. 

So  far,  peifeeUon  in  the  qualify  of  the  proeen  had  been 
attained :  the  point  of  economy  was  still  open  to  further 
progress.  A  more  systematic  investigation  of  mechanical 
merits  was  instituted  hj  the  Society's  engineer  and  judges 
at  Canterbury  Meeting,  in  1860,  bringing  out  the  follow- 
ing important  results.  In  plou^^iing  a  strong  loam  (which, 
from  the  ascertained  draught  of  a  common  plough  at 
6  cwts.,  would  cost  12s.  an  acre  if  turned  over  by  horses), 
"  the  least  efficient  of  the  competing  machines  (Beard's) 
showed  a  saving  in  total  expense  of  15  per  cent. ;  both 
Robey  and  Co.'s  and  Eddington's  machines  showed  a 
saving  of  45  per  cent. ;  and  Mr.  Fowler's  work  was  done 
at  a  saving  of  no  less  than  68  per  cent.,"  as  compared 
with  the  cost  by  horse  teams.  Mr.  Fowler's  12-hor8e 
engine,  working  with  a  pressure  of  681bs.  on  the  square 
inch,  drove  four  "  8-horse  furrows  "  at  once,  at  the  rate 
of  11  acres  in  10  hours;  and  the  total  cost  was  computed 
to  be  4s.  6d.  an  acre  instead  of  12s.  (the  lowest  price  by 
horse  labour),  though  20  per  cent,  upon  the  prime  cost  of 
the  apparatus  was  allowed  for  interest  and  wear  and  tear. 
On  the  "  strong  laud,"  where  the  draught  of  a  single  Airrow 
represented  the  extraordinary  traction-force  of  7}  hones, 
Mr.  Fowler's  machine  ploughed  up  and  down  a  hill  having 
an  average  inclination  of  1  in  10,  in  one  place  no  less 
than  1  in  4^ ;  the  rate  of  performance  being  6  acres  in  10 
hours,  and  the  whole  expense  only  8s.  4d.  per  acre. 

At  these  trials  was  also  observed  the  time  required  for 
shifting  engine  and  tackle,  and  "  setting  down  "  to  a  fresh 
field ;  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour  eletpeing  bettoeen 
getting  steam  up  to  the  pressure  in  one  field  and  commenc- 
ing tUlage  in  another.  This  was  a  vast  advance  upon  the 
"lost  half-day"  in  1866;  and  the  enghie  being  able  to 
steam  its  own  way  from  place  to  place,  without  the  6  or 
8  horses  previously  needed,  lowoed  the  cost  itf  removed  to 
4t8.t  instead  of  17«.  M, 

The  prolonged  Leeds  trials  in  1861  yielded  a  judges' 
report  full  of  tabulated  data  and  results.  The  principal 
feats  were  as  follows.  Mr.  Fowlenr's  12-hor8e  engine 
scarified  at  the  rate  of  6i  acres  in  10  hours,  at  a  total  coat 
of  7s.  2d.  per  acre,  the  depth  being  7  inches,  and  the  soil 
very  strong  and  stubborn.  Messrs.  Howards'  10-hone 
engine  scarified  the  same  soil  5|  inches  deep,  at  the  rate 
of  6f  acres  in  10  hours,  at  a  cost  of  6s.  8d.  per  acre.  It 
is  impossible  to  place  a  money  value  upon  tiiis  scarifying 
of  whole  ground  into  a  deeply-pulverized  seed-bed  at  one 
operation,  the  bottom  cleanly  cut,  the  soil  broken,  and 
left  light  as  by  the  spade ;  and  Auther  powdered  and 
levelled,  without  the  trampling  of  a  horse,  by  a  harrow 
hung  loosely  to  one  side  of  the  grubbing  or  cUgging  im- 
plement. The  immense  superiority  of  the  till^  to  any 
horse- work  whatever  was  even  more  gratifying  than  the 
excellence  of  the  regular  turnover  ploughing  pofonned  by 
the  two  most  doiely  competing  sets  of  apparatus.  In  the 
**  heavy  land"  field,  to  plough  a  single  farrow  8  inches 
deep  required  a  draught  equivalent  to  the  power  of  five 
horses,  yet  Mr.  Fowler's  machine  ploughed  at  that  depth, 
at  the  rate  of  5}  acres  in  10  hours,  for  the  total  cost  of 
7s.  lOd.  an  acre.  The  most  remarkable  performance, 
however,  was  that  of  Mr.  Fowler's  stationary  8-hor8e 
engine  and  windlass,  which  ploughed  a  clover  ley  6  inches 
deep,  at  the  rate  of  71  acres  in  ten  hours,  the  whole  cost 
being  5s.  2d.  per  acre.  The  judges  omitted  from  their 
calculations  the  expense  of  removal ;  but  it  was  noted  that 
while  a  "  self-propelling"  apparatus  was  "  set  down"  and 
'Moaded  up  again"  ready  for  travelling  for  Ad,  per  ttere, 
machinery  demanding  the  assistance  of  four  to  six  horses 
eost  9<^.  an  acre  for  the  same  items  of  preparation  for  work. 


The  Famingham  eshibition  last  year  gave  as  no  judges' 
inveatigatiou  of  the  capabilities  of  the  steam-ploa^,  bat 
private  observations  mode  at  the  time  are  entirely  st 
variance  with  the  <^cial  annoascement  that  the  "  cost  of 
woridng,  dedueed  firom  experiments  at  Bozted  Lodge  in 
1856,  is  not  now  lur  from  the  truth."  We  have  the 
authority  of  our  own  reporter  (in  the  Uearh  Lme  Expreti 
of  that  period)  for  the  following  itatements.  Mens. 
Howards'  stationary  10-hone  engine^  at  701bs.  presnue, 
ploughed  at  the  rate  of  about  7ir  acres  in  10  hoars,  sad 
Mr.  Fowler's  moveable  14-hor8e  engine,  at  40  to  50  lbs. 
pressure,  ploughed  at  the  rate  of  about  0  acres  in  10  boon. 
This  was  fair  8 -hone  work  for  a  sin^  fonrow  (as  apparent 
from  the  depth  and  from  the  character  of  the  land),  worth 
at  least  lOs.  per  acre  by  the  horae-ploogh,  and  cstimitiog 
the  expenses  by  the  table  in  the  Leeds  rraort,  the  cost  was 
from  6s.  down  to  5s.  per  acre.  Mr.  Fowler's  moveaUe 
10-horse  engine,  at  60  to  70  lbs.  prenore,  also  aocomplished 
7i-inch  deep  "  digging,"  at  the  rate  of  about  \%  sera 
in  10  hours,  the  cost  probably  under  4s.  an  acre ;  and  hii 
l4-hor8e  engine  scarified  at  the  rate  of  about  80  acres  in 
10  boon,  at  a  total  expense  of  less  than  2s.  per  acre--^ 
to  that  time  an  unprecedented  feat  in  steam-eoltivatioa. 
One  lesoon  of  the  Leeds  trials  had  been  that  vety  con- 
siderable motive  power  was  economized  by  ^fiaentfy 
carrying  the  toire  rope  clear  qff  the  ground.  An  ex- 
periment there  made  showed  that  the  draught  of  a  length 
of  rope  trailing  along  the  land  was  ten  times  greater  than 
when  the  same  rope  ran  over  rope-porters,  holding  it  den 
of  the  ground ;  and  accordingly,  at  Faminghsm,  Messn. 
Howard,  as  well  as  Mr.  Fowler,  appeared  with  mechamm 
for  tightening  and  upholding  the  "  slack"  r(^. 

Of  the  Yorkshire  Agricultural  Society's  steam  cnltiYS- 
tion  trials  in  August,  1862,  Mr.  J.  C.  Morton  fumiahed  a 
very  comprehensive  report,  firom  which  we  glean  the  fol- 
lowing main  points.  On  a  foul  clover  stubble,  in  light 
sandy  soil  (a  small  part  hard  day),  Mr.  Fowler's  single- 
cylinder  8-hor8e  engine,  working  at  probably  TOlba.  pres- 
sure, ploughed  5  inches  deep,  at  the  rote  of  10  aoics  in  10 
hours.  Where  the  proportion  of  cilay  was  somewbal 
greater,  Messn.  Howards'  double-cylinder  10-hone  powa 
engine^  at  701b8.  pressure,  ploughed  full  6  indies  dMp,  at 
the  rate  of  7i  acres  for  10  houn. 

A  new  method  of  comparing  the  work  made  hy  adU- 
valors  or  scarifiers  was  tried  on  this  occasion.  A  frame, 
4  feet  by  4i  feet,  inclosing  an  area  of  2  square  yards,  wu 
dropped  here  and  there  upon  the  aeveral  plots  of  work  don^ 
and  the  loose  earth  vrithin  the  finme  carefully  collected  Md 
weighed.  Measn.  Howards'  lO-horse  engine  moved  660 
tons'  weight  per  acre,  at  the  rate  of  one  acre,  or  660  tons, 
per  hour.  Mr.  Fowler's  14-horse  engine  moved  660  tons 
per  acre,  at  the  rate  of  If  ocres,  or  1,240  tons  per  hour,  the 
daily  work  18f  ocres.  Though  the  wdght  moved  per  aeie 
was  less  than  in  Mesan.  Uowurds'  case,  Mr.  Morton  obsorM 
that  the  soil  was  completely  tossed  about  by  the  high 
speed  of  the  implement ;  whereaa  the  Bedford  coltiTstor 
merely  moved  what  it  broke  up,  so  that  a  crossmg  wonkl 
be  required  to  moke  its  tillage  equal  to  that  of  the  former. 
In  fiact,  the  weight  of  loosened  eartii  per  aquare  yard  or 
acre  is  a  test  of  the  depth  <f  work,  but  by  no  means  of 
the  efiKcieucy  of  the  mechanical  action  to  whidi  the  gromid 
has  been  subjected. 

In  May  and  June  last,  Measro.  J.  0.  Morton  sad 
J.  T.  Harrison,  C.E.,  conducted  a  series  of  dynamam^ 
experiments  with  the  Woolston,  Leeds,  and  Bedford 
machinery.  Their  repcnrt  having  been  but  recently  pnb* 
lished  in  our  columns,  a  word  or  two  here  will  besuffiaent. 
The  circumstances  of  the  trial  can  hardly  enable  us  to 
draw  a  just  comparison  between  the  several  machmea. 
ITie  Woolston  tackle  was  not  new,  and  was  worked  witJi 

from 
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paratively  few  rope-portera.    It  does  not  appesr,  trom 
the  exporiments  with  the  Bedfoid  tackle,  how  moch  oi 
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the  teogki  oi  tKe  alaek-iope  is  retnnud  again  wiUioot 
Vbm  to  Uie  p«lliiig*n|pe,  by  mens  of  the  "  eompauatmg 
pulley"  on  the  double  anatch-block.  The  data  retpeeting 
the  Leeds  tadde  seem  ample  enoof^,  with  one  exception — 
the  tMkm  dne  to  the  anohorage  poQey  when  the  whole 
•tna  k  on  tbfl  rope  was  not  aseertained.  It  is  very 
iCHBkabk  that  only  thne-fnartora  of  a  hundredweight 


diini^t  was  needed  in  order  to  raore  700  yards  length  of 
rope  passing  round  and  distended  between  the  engine  clip> 
dnim  and  the  anchorage  pulley,  and  carried  clear  off  the 
ground  upon  rope-porters.  As  one  ewt.  draught,  at  a 
speed  of  81  miles  per  hour,  represents  1-hone  power,  the 
waste  of  motiTe  power  between  the  engine  anid  the  im- 
plement  is,  thsvefore,  very  small  indeed. 
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MBETING    AT    WORCESTER. 


THE  QIFLEMENT  TRIALS. 
Hw  yufd  waa  opened  iiDr  the  aceomawwlation  of  that 
sbmO  poiiioa  of   the  public  desirous   of   viewing  the 
■cAhod  of  oondoeting  tncse  eiperiments  on  Wednesday 
aoraiug,  July  15.    The  weather  was  channing,  quite  equid 
to  tho  sift«BtiaB,  whieh  is  perfectly  beautiful.  Instead  of  the 
yard  bcng  Vtm,  as  has  so  usually  been  the  case,  it  is  now 
~  cm  the  shqpe  of  a  hill,  which  eommands  a  ^orious 
of  rich  oounby,  bounded  by  the  Malvern  hills. 
It  is  u^oB  the  land  lyiug  between  the  London  and  Bath 
and  is  appioached  by  a  private  ooeupation  road 
hnaehing  finm  the  London  road.    About  forty-six  aeres 
.  — cilosed  hr  Momts.  Manning,  the  oontraetors ; 
Mr.  Bnadreth  uibbs  reigns  supreme  over  the  arrange- 
in  this  space  with  jn^pnent  and  good  taste,  that 
hsYf  ^rofvn  with  his  sneeemcs — successes  that  should  each 
he  r>hhiutii1  by  a  medal  with  the  name  of  the  meeting  it 
r—miMiunii  i.    Portions  of  the  tans  of  Mr.  Wilham 
Carney  and  Hr.  Peter  PoxwcU  have  been  taken  to  form  this 
jBvd.    The  loan  of  the  anehMuie  icwmUes  the  rudder  of 
n  Mf,    The  cntnnoca  are  in  the  y^ulder  of  the  figure, 
imd  ila  head  and  neck,  for  a  eonsidarable  way  down,  is 
gnun  19  to  BiaihiiKij  in  motion.    The  middle  of  the 
is  aOotted  to  impknents  not  yet  exposed  to  view ; 
the  tUek  end  to  the  cattle,  the  horso-boxes  and  ring 
boM  at  tiM  voy  faaae.     Within  a  little  spMe  of  the  heel 
of  the  fignie  nus  tho  railway,  with  a  aiding  or  tramway 
eandnsled  light  into  the  yard. 

In  addifema  to  the  show-yard  itself,  the  oommittee  have 
sseved  vnnoni  other  pieees  of  hmd  in  its  immediate 
ncighbourfaood,  for  exhibition  of  implements  on  the  dajrs 
ef  the  show,  and  others  at  a  distanee  for  the  more  specisl 
triab  off  this  week.  Fifty  acres  have  been  obtained  of 
Mr.  Wm.  Coney,  Middle  BsttcnhaU  Farm,  and  £fty-aix 
fiff  Mr.  PItehsr,  of  the  Nunnery  Fum,  besides  some  stiifor 
staff  nt  n  distsnoe  of  six  miks,  for  the  stifier  tiiab  which 
sfwait  tiune  who  make  n  suecosfol  passage  through  the 


Ihu  stewards  of  departmants  are  aa  follows :  Mi 
P^  Mdwuid,  and  Dent,  M^.,  for  live  stock;  Sir 
Anhifcnid  Maedsnald,  Bart,  Sir  Sdward  Kmison,  Bart., 
MJ»^  Mr.  Terr,  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Arkwright  (steward 
t>foriii9lenHBt8. 
IW  liials  of  steam  engines  and  thrashing  machines 
'  lale  on  Wedandi^  aAsmoon,  and  have  eon- 
umntOTuptedly  until  tUs  aftemooo  (Saturday), 
tho  patient  and  intelligeat  dinetion  of  the  following 
judges:  Messrs.  J.  B.  Gooeh  (late  of  the  Eastern 
Counties  Bailway),  D.  K.  Chvke  (late  director  of  the 
amchBnsfy.inHnotion  departssent  in  the  Intematioual 
Sihibitfon),  T.  Stewart  (engineer  of  the  Midland  hwomo- 
tive  departeant),  for  the  engines,  wi^  Mr.  J.  Easton,  of 
bsten  and  Amos,  eagineers,  Southwark;  and  Messrs. 
(^lalcrofl,  Hicken    (of    Rugby),    and  Martin,    for  the 

with  Mr.  Amos,  jun.,  to  assist  them. 


This  trial  of  engines  is  very  important :  much  depends 
on  it  i  for,  althongh  a  thorough  report  by  the  judges, 
stating  the  reasons  for  the  decisions  they  give,  may  in  a 
great  measure  tend  to  qualify  the  situations  of  the  beaten, 
by  showing  that  perhaps  between  the  prize  machine  and 
its  uncertificated  rival  there  is  but  little  difference,  the  re- 
ception of  the  prize  is  a  great  thing,  commercially  speaking, 
for  the  fortunate  winner  of  it.  If  the  prizemen  of  a  former 
year  lose  their  laurels  here,  they  are  certain  to  find  the  fiiet 
reflected  in  a  very  disagreeable  way  in  their  half-yearly 
balance-sheet.  With  the  consciousness  of  a  large  stake  in 
the  issue,  some  exhibitors  are  dragged  up  to  the  "  scratch" 
with  evident  signs  of  reluetanee ;  and  those  which  cannot 
avoid  the  race  enter  upon  it  with  great  trepidation,  and 
depart  from  it,  when  at  an  end,  with  feelings  of  relief.  It 
is  truly  amusing  to  watdi  the  dodgea  of  the  drivers  to 
lower  the  draught,  to  generate  a  constant  quantity  of 
steam,  and  to  fi»d  the  voracious  fire  with  choice  fragments 
of  coal  at  short  intervals :  they  watch  each  other,  and  are 
watched  by  the  judges,  with  a  keenness  that  defies  unfinr 
dealing. 

TliQ  fixed  engines  are  18  in  number ;  the  portable  num- 
ber 51.  The  former  are  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Clayton 
and  Shuttleworth;  Hancock,  Barrows,  Marsdcn,  Ellis  and 
Sons,  Brown  and  Co.,  Radcli£fe,  Johnson,  Tuxford,  Par- 
sons i  Barrett,  Exall  and  Andrewes,  Homsby,  Ferrabce, 
Blaylock  and  Pratchitt,  Haywood,  Carter,  Shimks,  Whit- 
taker,  and  Childs.  The  latter  are  exhibited  by  Messrs. 
Goucher,  Robey,  Hayes,  Corbett,  Ashbv  and  (>).,  Child, 
Gilbeit,  Maynard,  Gibbons,  Hayward,  Clayton  and 
Shuttleworth,  UnderhUl,  Parsons,  Burrows  and  Co., 
Brown  and  May,  Wallis  and  HasJom,  Warren,  Holmes 
and  Co.,  Williams,  Smith  Brothers,  Barrett,  Exall  and 
Andrewes,  Barrows  and  Co.,  Hornsby,  Humphrevs,  Sykes, 
Richardson,  Foster,  Savory,  Parsons,  filaylock  and 
Pratehett,  Allchin  and  Co.,  Bruckshaw,  Ellis  and  Son, 
Tuxford  and  Sons,  Marshall  and  Son,  Lee  and  Co., 
Turner,  Nalder  and  Nolder,  Richmond  and  diandler, 
Smith  (Woolston),  Woods  and  Cockedge,  Mellard, 
Picksleyond  Sims,  Johnson  and  Whittakcr,  Tasker  and 
Sons,  Warner  and  Son,  Crosskill  (Trustees),  Stevens, 
Aveling  and  Porter,   Bradford,    Loomes. 

The  prizes  offered  are  as  follows:  For  fixed  steam 
engines,  £40,  for  boilers  to  fixed  steam  engines,  not  ex- 
celling I2-horse  power.  Those  for  portable  engines  are, 
first,  £25  above  S-horse  power,  and  £25  for  the  class  not 
exceeding  8-horse  power.  The  conditions  ujMn  which 
these  prizes  are  ofllbred  are  such  as  to  secure  good  me- 
chanical arrangements  and  durability  of  eonstructiott.  In 
the  other  depwtment  are  three  prizes  for  hand-dressing 
machines ;  two,  Uie  one  for  £50  the  other  for  £30  finish- 
ing machines ;  and  one  for  barley-hummellers. 

The  trials  opened  with  Clayton  and  Shnttleworth's 
lO-horse  power  fixed  engine.  On  Thursdsy  it  con- 
tinued   without   showing    much  superiority,    ifony,    to 
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the  running  at  Carlisle  and  Chester.  It  was  onlv 
concluded  on  that  day  hy  lamp-light  at  ten  o'clock 
at  night.  On  Friday  the  running  was  also  commenced 
early,  and  continued  late.  I  give  the  results  now,  so  far 
as  I  obtained  them  up  to  noon  on  Friday.  Toward  the 
end  of  my  report  I  shall  have  others  to  append.  I  must 
warn  my  readers,  however,  before  I  give  these  figures, 
that  they  must  be  used  with  the  utmott  caution,  as  form- 
ing only  one  element  upon  which  the  decisions  of  the 
judges  will  be  built.  Price  and  general  construction  are 
the  elements  of  which  I  now  take  no  account. 

FIXED   ENGINES. 

Clayton  and  Shnttleworth 

Banrett,  Exall,  and  Andrewes     

XlUjmBDy  ,ai  taa  •••  •••  •.•  ••• 

These  are  all  lO-horse  power  engines. 

PORTABLE    ENGINES. 

JtU  OvJ     .la  aai  •■(  .at  ...  ••.  ..I 

Gibbons      

CUy ton  and  Shnttleworth 

Richards  and  Watts  (Childs)      

Brown  andMay 

Barrett,  Exall,  and  Andrewes   

Holmes  and  Son        

Tuxford  and  Sons      

Rnston  and  Proctor 

Homsby's  engme  being  unable  to  keep  the  weight  on  the 
brak»  suspended,  was  withdrawn. 

All  S-horse  power. 

Clayton    and  Shnttleworth,   12-hone 

power     o  87 

Homsby     8  "    41 

Tuxford  and  Sons       8  "      2* 

Barrett  and  ExaU       8  "      1 


2  hours  48  min. 

2     " 

51.8  " 

2    " 

28     " 

1  honi 

'   8i  min. 

1     " 

16i     " 

8     " 

28     " 

1     " 

10      " 

2    " 

34       " 

8     " 

41*     " 

2    " 

14i     " 

3     " 

53i     " 

1     " 

18       " 

<« 


(( 


C( 


(( 


Fourteen  pounds  of  coal  are  weighed  out  to  each  com- 
pNctitor  per  horse-nower,  and  according  to  the  meehanical 
time  during  which  the  engine  will  sustain  a  given  weight 
at  a  certain  fixed  height  is  the  result. 

As  to  the  thrashing  machines,  I  believe  a  selection  of 
about  twenty-five  was  made  from  seventy  or  eighty  en- 
tered for  trial.  The  general  headings  under  which  points 
are  given,  beyond  price  and  construction,  are — state  of  straw, 
state  of  grain,  perfect  separation  of  grain  from  straw  and 
chaiF,  separation  of  the  different  sorts  of  chaff,  seeds,  &c., 
and  power  expended.  The  power  expended  is  read  off  from 
the  index  of  a  dynamometer,  situated  between  the  engine 
and  the  machine,  fitted  with  two  pulleys  of  equal  size. 
The  machines  are  allowed  fifteen  sheaves  to  prepare  for 
work,  and  then  one  hundred  sheaves  of  wheat,  together 
with  a  little  barley.  I  hope  at  the  end  of  this  report  to 
state  results ;  now  I  can  only  furnish  the  names  of  those 
exhibitors  whose  machines  were  tried : — 


Bruckshaw 

Burrow 

Barratt,    Exall,    and    An 

drewes 
Tuxford  and  Sons 
Turner 
Gilbert 

Underbills  (two  machines) 
Tasker 


Robey 

Wallis  and  Haslam 

Barrows 

Homsby  (two  machines) 

Clayton  and  Shnttleworth 

Nalder  and  Nalder 

Gibbons 

Parsons 


Humphreys. 

A  further  process  of  selection  is  now  going  on,  and  it 
is  probable  that  the  run  between  the  leaders  of  the  pre- 
liininary  race  will  not  occur  till  Monday. 

The  prizes  offered  for  the  competing  exhibitors  of 
steam  ploughing  and  cultivating  apparatus  are  as  follows : 

1st.  The  Gold  Medal  and  £60  for  the  best  application 
of  steam  power,  for  the  cultivation  of  the  soil. 


2nd.  Fifty  pounds  for  the  best  applicatbn  of  tiem. 
power,  which  may  be  effectively  and  safely  adapted  for 
small  occupations. 

The  prdiminary  canter  occurred  on  Wednesday,  in  t 
small  field  of  clover-lea  on  the  Nunnery  Farm.  Part 
of  the  field  had  been  vetcbed  and  fed  off.  It  was  t 
strong  loam  rendered  stronger  by  being  deprived 
of  its  moisture.  There  were  eight  csmdidates. 
Messrs.  Hayes,  of  Stoney  Stratford,  with  steam* 
break  windlass  and  Fowler's  plough;  Smith  of 
Woolston,  with  his  three-tine  implement  and  ten-hone 
power  engine ;  Steevens  (Hammersmith)  with  his  plough 
driven  by  Garrett's  engine  and  Howard's  windlass ;  Saroiy, 
of  Gloucester,  with  his  two  engines  and  Fowler's  four- 
furrow  plough ;  Howard  with  three-tine  cultivator ;  Fow- 
ler with  disc  anchor,  windlass,  and  portable  engine ;  and 
Coleman  with  his  self-propelling  engine  and  windhus 
beneath  the  boiler.  The  engines  were  all  of  one  nominal 
power.  No  account  was  taken  of  coal,  nor  much  of  time. 
The  judges,  Messrs.  H.  6.  Caldwell,  C.  S.  Read,  Jacob 
Wilson,  of  Newcastle,  assisted  by  Mr.  William  Owen, 
as  engineer,  were  aU  at  their  post  in  time,  and  the 
running  b^n  soon  after  nine  o'clock.  Savory  amaxed 
folks  with  the  speed  of  his  movements,  and  the 
plough  literally  flew  along  from  one  engine  to  another ; 
and  when  one  could  catdi  a  glimpse  of  the  steersman 
seated  on  the  plough,  he  looked  like  a  very  material  deitr, 
seated  upon  a  dun-coloured  cloud.  The  pace  is  too  great, 
however,  and  it  would  be  better  if  he  diminished  that  by 
one-third  and  increased  the  width  of  his  implement.  It  'a 
impossible  for  a  man  to  steer  correctly  under  such  circam- 
stances.  If  the  plough  encountered  any  obstacle,  the 
breakage  would  be  serious  to  the  tackle  and  the  rider.  1 
doubt  very  much  whether  it  is  advisable  to  exceed  three 
miles  per  hour ;  and  Fowler's  plough,  under  this  new  mas- 
ter, was  running  at  the  rate  of  rather  more  than  fourmilei 
an  hour.  Still  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  apparatos  is 
most  useful.  It  appears  to  have  arisen  out  of  the 
experience  of  the  Gloucester  Steam  Ploughing  Companr. 
They  found  that  in  order  to  work  for  hire  two  engines 
were  necessary,  and  engines  that  could  travel  from  pbce 
to  place  like  this  one,  without  horses,  which  Savory's  do. 
These  engines  coil  up  the  rope  required  upon  the  lar^ 
cyUnders  which  surround  their  boilers,  and  have  only  the 
implement  to  carry  with  them.  No  sooner  do  they  stop 
work  than  they  are  ready  to  move  to  another  field ;  and 
no  sooner  do  they  take  up  their  position  on  the  opposing 
headlands  than  the  ropes  are  thrown  out  and  work 
begins — no  bother  about  anchors,  &c.  The  distance 
from  the  second  to  the  third  trial  field  was  abont 
half  a  mile,  and  while  other  competitors  were  an 
hour  and  a*half  and  more.  Savory  was  only  25  minntes 
in  leaving  the  one  and  getting  to  work  in  the  other. 
For  hire  work  no  doubt  can  exist  that  this  is  the  best 
mode ;  but  not  for  tenant-farmers,  for  very  few  inen  have 
snfiicient  work  for  two  engines  the  year  round.  For  com- 
panies, such  as  the  Steam  Cultivation  Company,  and  a  few 
very  large  holders,  such  a  plan  is  the  very  one  which  mast 
commend  itself  to  the  judgment,  provided  some  reduc- 
tion is  made  in  the  speed.  On  Thursday,  Smith,  Savorr. 
Fowler,  Howard,  and  Coleman,  got  to  work  at  about  nine 
o'clock.  Steevens  also  took  up  a  position,  but  did  not 
start ;  and  Coleman,  though  he  started,  soon  smashed  his 
cultivator,  and  could  not  proceed:  he  was  making 
very  good  work  indeed  when  this  untoward  accident 
occurred,  as  he  had  done  the  previous  day. 
About  two  acres  were  allotted  to  each  exhibitor,  coal  t^as 
weighed  out,  and  time  was  taken.  The  trial  was  undir 
stood  to  be  for  the  prize  No.  2,  of  apparatus  suited  to 
small  occupations.  I  transcribe  particulars  from  my  not*" 
book  as  follows : 

Fowierm^  his  small  set,  via.,  ten-horse-ppwer  portable 
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cDgioe,  disc-andior,  windlaM,  and  five-tine  cultivator; 
Us  depth  7  inches ;  numing-time,  1  hour  57  minutes ; 
coal  S  cwt.  1  qr.  21h. ;  time  expended  in  moving  out  of 
tile  lint  field  into  the  second  (not  quite  half  a  mile)  55 
minates;  8  horses,  4  men,  and  3  boys  employed. 

Howard. — ^Ten-horse-power  double  cylinder  portable  en- 
jnBe,3-tinedcultivator;  depth,  7  inches;  nmm'ng-time,  Ih. 
57iiiL;  coal,  3  cwt.  1  qr.  191b ;  time  expendedinmovingthe 
second  field  and  setting  down,  one  hour  and  thirty  mi- 
Dntes :  dght  horses  and  the  usual  complement  of  men  en- 
ga|ffd  in  moving. 

Sasory  mov^  into  the  field  No.  2  firom  No.  1  without 
the  aid  of  horses,  and  with  three  men  and  one  lad,  and 
set  down  in  twenty-five  minutes.  The  time  running  one 
Ikmit  forty-one  minutes,  depth  seven  inches,  coal  5  cwts. 
I  qr.  lOlbs.  The  apparatus  employed  consisted  of  two 
tea-hone  engines,  one  on  each  headland,  pulling  a 
Howard's  three-tined  cultivator  between  them.  The 
price,  with  Fowler's  plough  and  Howard's  cultivator, 
11,086. 

Sudtk  of  Woolston  moved  from  one  field  to  another 
(balf  mile),  and  set  down  in  sixty  minutes,  and  employed 
d^t  horses  and  Us  usual  staff  of  men  in  doing  it.  The 
time  oecupied  in  "smashing"  the  two  acres  was  three 
boors  and  one  minute ;  the  amount  of  coal  consumed 
S  cwts.  3  qrs.  21  lbs.  The  apparatus  consisted  of  ten- 
hone  engine  and  three-tine  cultivator. 

The  surfiice  to  be  ruptured  had  borne  two  crops — one 
of  grass,  apparentlv  an  old  lea ;  the  other  of  vetches,  fed 
oS.  Howard,  Coleman,  and  Fowler  were  called  upon  to 
««ik  exclusively  amongst  the  tough,  matted  roots  of  the 
cknrcr:  Smith  and  Savory  had  about  one-third  of  grass, 
lad  the  remainder  of  vetch  stubble,  which  required  less 
power  to  break  it  up. 

With  respect  to  work.  Fowler's  was  deep  and  good  as  a 
whole,  although  in  cerisin  places  imperfect  steerage  wu 
evident  in  the  spaces  which  were  left  unmoved.  Howard's 
wotk  was  finer  than  Fowler's,  as  weU  bottomed,  but 
nfieied  from  the  wheel-tracks,  in  the  estimation  of 
Kvcnl  observers.  Savory's  was  badly  done ;  and  Smith, 
who  had  taken  a  long  time  to  do  his  plot,  had  been  working 
with  a  low  pressure  and  great  care,  and  had  accomplished 
a  decidedly  good  result.  There  was  some  ploughing  and 
digging  done  after  this  by  Howard,  Fowler,  and  Savory. 
The  digging  was  wonderful,  and  all  that  could  be  desired 
for  aatnmn  work. 

I  have  as  yet  made  no  mention  of  Collinson  Hall,  save 
to  describe  his  rope ;  but  as  he  entered  into  none  of  the 
trials,  and  exhibited  merely  to  show  the  long  link  iron 
rope  with  its  sheaves,  nothing  more  is  perhaps  necessary. 
It  is  a  pity  were  the  meeting  to  close,  however,  without 
some  experiments  being  made  with  this  rope  to  ascertain 
the  power  absorbed  in  its  friction  upon  the  ground,  which 
is  generally  considered  to  be  very  great.  As  to  the 
question  of  durability,  that  can  only  be  solved  by  time. 
I  most  not  also  omit  a  reference  to  that  really  important 
implement  of  Mr.  Smith's — ^lus  combined  scarifier  drill, 
which,  though  it  did  work  of  little  value  on  the  hard  sur- 
fooe  where  it  was  tried  on  Thursday,  has  during  the  past 
winter  and  spring  proved  its  excellence  upon  several  farms 
in  BackJngfaamshire  and  Huntingdonshire. 

In  the  trial  field  on  the  Friday  Messrs.  Coleman's  steam- 
cnltivator  again  met  with  an  accident  in  attempting  too 
great  a  depth  in  a  stubborn  soil,  but  afterwards  made 
some  capital  work.  The  ground  was  light  sand  at  one 
end,  and  strong  indurated  clay  at  the  other ;  so  that  im- 
plements which  worked  well  at  one  part  of  their  journey 
cut  a  poor  figure  on  the  remainder,  owing  to  the  unsuit- 
aUeness  of  one  form  of  share  to  such  diverse  qualities  of 
«oil.  Mr.  Smith,  of  Woolston,  with  a  ten-horse  engine, 
frrubbed  six  inch^  deep  1  acre  8  roods  and  16  perches  in 
Z  hours  58  minates,  burning  3  cwt.  and  23  lbs.  of  coal. 


Messrs.  Savory,  with  two  engines,  grubbed  1  a.  8  r.  28  p. 
in  1  hour  57  minntes,  with  5  cwt.  26  lbs.  of  coal ;  the 
depth  very  unequal,  owing  to  the  excessive  speed 
travelled.  Mr.  Fowler,  with  a  14-hor8e  power  engine, 
grubbed  6  inches  deep  on  the  sand  and  9  or  10  inches 
deep  on  the  day,  1  acre  3  ropds  17  perches,  in  1  hour  and 
44  minutes,  consuming  4  cwt.  and  281b8.  of  coal.  Messrs. 
Howard,  with  a  lO-horse  engine,  grubbed  7  inches  deep  on 
the  sand,  and  10  to  11  inches  deep  on  the  day,  1  acre  8 
roods  6  perches,  in  2  liours  and  9  minutes,  burning  4  cwt. 
1  qr.  231bs.  of  coal.  Mr.  Fowler,  with  two  12-hor8e 
engines,  and  his  digging  implement,  did  some  extraordin- 
ary work,  proving  the  immense  power  of  the  tool  in 
breaking  up  huge  masses,  and  tossing  them  in  all  directions, 
the  performance  being  1  acre  3  roods  28  perches,  in  2 
hours  and  33  minutes,  with  5  cwt.  of  coal. 

Mr.  Steeven's  plough,  after  pulling  up  anchors,  and 
making  several  stoppages,  was  tried  by  Mr.  Savory's  en- 
gine, making  very  good  work. 

To  these  balanced  frames,  plough-bodies,  cultivating 
tines,  or  any  other  form  of  tillage  implements,  can  be  at- 
tached ;  and  Mr.  Steevens  has  harrow-frames  taking  no 
less  than  12  feet  breadth,  which  he  attaches  underneath 
the  plough  frame,  making  this  truly  a  tmiversal  implement 
for  the  fsrmer.  It  was  deservedly  awarded  a  Silver  Medal, 
while  the  Hammersmith  plough  has  the  further  honour  of 
being  purchased  for  her  Migesty's  frtrm  at  Osborne.  A 
dynamometer  experiment  seemed  to  show,  in  spite  of  the 
irregularities  and  jerkings,  that  Messrs.  Howard's  cul- 
tivator with  three  tines,  and  Mr.  Fowler's  cultivator  with 
four  tines,  took  about  equal  draught;  but  the  average 
depth  of  the  work  in  the  two  cases  was  exceedin^y 
difficult  to  ascertain.  In  foct,  it  is  only  in  smooth  turn-over 
ploughing  that  a  fiiir  comparison  of  draughts  can  be  made. 

On  the  Saturday,  at  Wadborough,  the  work  in  a  piece 
of  old  sward,  hard-baked,  with  gaping  fissures  in  every 
direction,  was  tremendous.  Messrs.  Smith,  Howard,  and 
Fowler,  with  two  sets  of  apparatus,  did  their  best  to  throw 
up  the  ground  into  masses,  lying  in  all  postures,  and  use- 
less for  any  after  tillage  until  one  or  two  seasons  have 
passed  over  it.  Only  the  "  digging"  shares  and  breasts 
could  really  tumble  the  whole  soil  over,  the  cultivating 
tines  leaving  too  much  flat,  no  matter  how  it  might  be  cut 
or  broken.  Finally,  Mr.  Fowler's  machine  came  to  grief, 
as  others  had  done ;  a  flange  of  one  winding  drum  was 
fractured,  and  the  trial  closed  with  cultivation  that  proved 
nothing  beyond  the  relative  powers  of  endurance  of  the 
different  machines  in  processes  they  would  never  be  caUed 
upon  to  perform. 

The  prindpol  results,  with  the  awards  of  the  diief  prizes, 
were  given  in  our  tdegraphic  news  direct  from  the  trial 
yard  as  published  last  week,  so  that  our  report  of  the  trials 
may  here  dose ;  but  one  circumstance  of  great  moment 
must  not  be  omitted.  Whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  the 
public  have  a  gcneial  belief  that  the  "  racing"  engines 
of  the  Society's  trials  are  specially  got  up  with  a  view 
of  getting  the  extremest  amount  of  duty  out  of  a  given 
weight  of  fud,  under  the  management  of  most  pra^ised 
and  expert  firemen,  regardless  of  other  considerations; 
though  of  course  complying,  of  necessity,  with  the 
Society's  regulations  as  to  construction  of  the  boiler, 
tubes,  &c.  In  order  to  prove  whether  the  "  racers"  really 
do  differ  from  the  ordinary  commercial  engines  of  the  same 
makers,  the  judges  ordered  out  such  engines  for  trial,  that 
the  respective  performances  might  be  compared.  The 
makers  strongly  protested  against  such  a  proceeding,  with- 
out previous  notice  having  been  given ;  and  the  stewards, 
taking  into  consideration  the  different  way  in  which  the 
makers  had  understood  the  wording  of  the  Society's  in- 
structions to  the  judges  (giving  them  full  power  to  try  any 
engine  on  pain  of  exclusion  frx)m  the  show-yard),  put  a 
stopper  upon  what  might  have  been  a  very  enlightening 
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iet  of  «xpQrimeiitfl»  uid  have  gpttrded  the  pnUic  •gaiiut 
m  means  of  impoatioii,  if  Mich  there  be,  on  a  rather  ex- 
teniive  Male.  As  it  is,  the  paUic  will  natoraUy  ask  if  the 
engine  menafaetawrs  are  afraid  of  eoming  up  to  the 
hn^  ?  Do  they  fear  an  eiposnre  of  some  tricks  of  trader 
knowing  that  the  oommon  engine  Uiot  ivpply  to  the 
jhmer  posaeaies  far  lem  power  than  the  nuang  eagfaie 
whieh  he  ia  led  to  bdiere  is  a  luthfbl  samnle?  l%e 
•nawer  piobah^  ia  that  the  gnat  makoa  wonld  be  pcr- 
tetljr  willing  to  mbmit  under  eqfnalteima.  If  all  showed 
two  dasses  of  engineai  raecn»  and  moh  as  will  laet-^ 
the  judges  mighi  teat  one  of  eaeh  sart»  and  the  pnhlie  be  the 
wiser  for  any  asesrtained  diserepancy  of  lendta  between 
the  two;  hot,  aa  soma  makos  nay  have  none  but  thor 
racing  cb{^  in  the  irard,  while  others  have  other  engines 
besidicB  this  raoer,  ue  proposed  testing  would  plaee  one 
Man  in  a  more  inyidious  poattion  than  another. 

We  should  add  that,  irtiile  some  makers  admit  the  iMt 
of  their  bringing  a  racing  engine  to  thsaeeompetitiona-^ 
thai  is,  an  engine  with  aooikr  having  serenJ  nmre  tubes 
than  is  the  ease  in  their  ordinary  eommeroial  artieie,  and 
lake  esrs  to  have  well  '*  ran  the  frietibn  off"— other  ma^ 
uulactarers  o)^)eot  to  the  term  "  laeer"  altogether,  and,  in 
soppwrt  of  their  objection,  produoe  a  printed  histosy  of 
theur  prise  engine  of  veers  baisk,  showing  what  hard  inA 
it  has  been  doing  to  the  satisfretion  ef  tibe  pwrrhaerr  cfvcr 
since  ita  great  leat  on  the  Sodety'o  bvske. 
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An  elject  of  considerable  interest  in  tiie  yard  is  the  trie]- 
shed  In  which  the  stesm-engines  werepotthmmgh  their  paces. 

One,  thoai^  perhaps  not  the  prmdpd,  £ment  in  the 
sueeUenee  of  a  steam-engine,  eonststs  in  the  pow«r  it  gives 
ewt  in  proportion  to  the  fiaiA  eonsMmed.  The  contrtvanee 
by  which  the  power  of  the  steam-engine  ia  determined  is 
of  besntifid  sin^lieify  yet  of  remarimhie  ingenuity.  Hie 
investigstian  to  be  smde  is,  how  mueh  woric  can  the 
engine  under  trial  aecompUah  with  the  eensumption  of  a 
oertsin  weight  of  tad  P  The  engine-driver  msy  break-iq^ 
hb  coal  into  fine  pieem,  he  may  fised  it  to  the  fnrnaoe  in 
smnU  quantities  at  a  tin^  quieUy  introducing  it»  and 
laetly  eksing  the  fire-door  to  prevent  the  ingrem  of  eold 
air  above  the  gbwing  ooal;  the  supply  of  air  thxoni^  the 
ash-pan,  and  of  water  to  the  boiler,  may  be  so  emlhlly 
nnd  judiciously  managed  and  eoatroUed,  that  an  even  tem- 
perature of  the  boiling  water  ia  preserved,  and  the  pressure 
of  steam  never  Calls  below  the  standard,  or  rises  so  high 
as  to  exoeed  it.  Bnt  how  an  we  to  measure  the  loroe 
that  the  engine  gives  oat  ?  Mechanical  power  is  expressed 
by  the  number  of  pounds  raised  a  certain  nnnd»er  of  feet 
in  a  given  time;  that  is,  the  three  elements  of  wei^^, 
distanee^  and  time  most  be  oonaidBred  in  a  detemunation 
of  the  amount  of  foree  in  action.  It  would  be  possible  to 
set  an  engine  to  the  hauling  of  a  load  o«k  of  a  mine-shaft 
or  19  to  the  to^  of  a  steeple  or  a  chimney ;  and  the  engine 
that  raised  a  given  weight  to  the  greatest  height  by  bnra- 
ing  a  certain  anonnt  of  eoal  woMild  produee  most  powor 
from  the  fiiel.  But  a  more  eonyenient  apparatns  is  no- 
oeseary ;  and  instead  of  hftmg  a  load»  tlie  engine  amy 
oiveroeme  the  friotion  of  two  rubbing  snrfiices,  provided 
we  can  measure  the  amount  of  that  fir^ion  with  aeeniuoy. 
Far  this  pvpose  is  employed  the  foroe-iesister  or  friction- 
brake.  The  engina-bclt  is  made  to  drive  a  mnooth 
lly-whed,  whioh  has  a  bmke  upon  it^  screwed  to  any  tigbt- 
nem  that  may  be  neceamry  to  hold  the  point  of  suqiensiou 
of  the  wei^  (see  fig.  1)  at  same  height  as  the  eentre.  It 
is  evident  thrt  as  mudi  power  will  be  needed  to  hold  up 
the  wei|^t  while  the  wheel  revolves  within  the  fanke-rmg, 
M  to  keep  lifting  the  wei^t  at  the  vekiGitv  of  the  wheel 
periphery.  The  wrig^t  is  so  adjusted  to  the  siae  and  ve- 
loflily  of  the  engine  fly-wheel,  that  every  aUeged  horse- 
pouwr  ahall  hare  to  onwonne  firietiQiu  equinltnt  to  raising 


Kg.l. 
88,000  lbs.  one  fbot  high  per  minute ;  14  lbs.  of  eoal  for 
each  horse-power  are  served  out  to  the  en^e-driver,  asd 
of  course  tiie  engine  that  can  run  longest,  with  its  dv 
load  of  work  on,  gets  the  most  nower  out  of  the  fhd. 

In  tiying  the  thrashing-macnines,  one  aal^ect  of  in- 
vestigation ia  the  power  req[mred  to  drive  them.  To 
measure  ihe  force  applied  to  hauling  an  implement  is  easy 
— ^yon  have  simply  to  ascertain  the  numba  of  atones  or 
pounds  draught,  hj  means  of  a  spring.  To  find  the  diaoght 
of  an  engine  driving-belt  is  a  more  complicated  matter. 
Figures  2  and  8  give  an  idea  of  the  rotary  dynamometer 


fig.  8, 
of  Measra.  BmtoB  and  Aaaos.  The  engine-belt  (A)  drives  s 
rigger  or  band-vrfaeel,  hung  loosely  upon  the  axis  of  saotber 
rigger,  from  whidb  a  bdt  passes  to  the  drara-aheave  of  the 
thrsahing-maehine.  The  wheel  A  has  spm^  for  snot  or 
qiokes,  which  are  &st  upon  tiie  aria  of  vrheel  B,  and  of 
ooorae  the  amouit  of  eompiewiun  of  the  springs  by  the 
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ptHiag  of  Uie  aigui»'«inp  in  one  dinetion,  and  of  tiie 
iuckiiie-sti^  in  the  otiier,  is  meifturod  by  the  partial 
nIatiiMi  of  the  wheel  A  in  advance  of  wheel  B.  An  in- 
ebei  cam,  or  aoew  (C),  i«[gi8ters],the  extent  of  thia  difiiv- 
cBce  m  the  portion  of  tha  two  wheels,  by  oauaing  a  mn  to 
pnjeetk  man  or  leaa^  firam  the  end  of  the  axia»  and  thia 
i|pa  ia  Bsdb  to  kiflneaee  the  number  by  which  a  com- 
plicated  piece  of  clock-work  ezpicsses  the  amount  of  power 
10  ascertained. 

The  performances  of  the  steam  cnltiyatois  have  been 
recorded ;  of  the  apparatus  itself  we  can  give  a  better 
lodott  by  pictures  than  by  letter-pess,  selecting  some  of 
the  principal  features  by  which  each  liiTentor's  machinery 
is  distingmahed. 

>Ir.  Fbwier  exhibits  three  entirely  distinct  qri^ems 
of  working  traction-implements.  His  arrangement  for 
working  a  port^le  engine  has  been  improved  since 
hsi   year.       Fig.    4    repreaenta    the   windlass,    which 
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treytis  on  the  headland  in  advanee  of  the  eng^e. 
vlaek  ii  hung  behind  it  by  a  pair  of  iron  shafts  (A), 
A  iziring-chain  from  a  groo?ed  riggor  on  the  engine 
<nak-flhiSt  drives  the  rigger  (B),  from  which  reducing 
jnur  ooDveys  motion  to  the  clip-drum.  Fig.  5  ia  an 
deratiim  of  the  chain,  made  of  wedg^-shaped  blocks  of 
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^»rd  wood,  linked  together  by  iron  pieces ;  and  Fig.  6 
•^wwi  one  of  the  blocks  in  the  V  groove  of  the  rigger.  No 
slip  is  perceptibk,  no  matter  how  loose  the  chain  may 
^g,  or  in  what  relative  position  the  two  riggers  may  be ; 
aad  thsR  is  every  reason  to  expect  the  chain  to  wear  for 
a  very  long  time. 

Hr.  Fowler's  old  and  still  his  distinctive  and  principal 
pkn  of  an  engme  and  anchorage  is  seen  in  fig.  7,  the  ckp- 


dmm  being  placed  nadeneath  the  boiler.  It  should  be 
observed  that  when  the  length  of  furrow  varies,  ^are 
rope  is  carried  i^n  the  plou^ ;  and  for  awkward  oomsrs 
a  daw-aochor  and  snatch-block  are  brought  into  requisi- 
sition.  But  Mr.  Fowler  haa  also  brought  out  a  set  with 
two  engines^qpeciaUj  adapted  ior  pecforming  work  Cor  hire. 
The  implonent  A  (fig«  8)  tmvenes  to  and  fro  between 
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two  engine^  each  with  a  common  winding  drum  under* 
neath,  and  a  verv  simple  and  most  ingenious  eoatrivance 
for  r^;ulating  the  coiung  of  the  rope^  and  for  applying  a 
small  brake  action  to  the  drum  when  paying  out  the 
shck.  Only  a  single  Hne  of  rope  extends  across  the  fields 
and  this,  of  course,  cannot  be  held  upon  high  porters 
so  as  to  be  entirely  dear  of  the  ground.  One  ad- 
vantage of  this  set  of  apparatus  is  its  facility 
for  dealing  with  fidds  of  veir  insular  shape,  the  rope 
feeding  equally  well  upon  the  drums  at  any  angle,  and  no 
time  whatever  being  lost  in  adding  to  or  ahortening  the 
rope  for  varying  lengths  of  tarraw.  No  horses  are 
needed  to  shift  the  whole  tackle  from  one  fidd  to 
another. 
Mr.  Hayes'  windlass  is  repraented  m  fig.  9  (D)  and  (E), 
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being  the  two  winding  drums,  driven  reqiectivdy  by  the 
riggers  (B)  and  (C),  while  (A)  is  a  dead  rigger  between  the 
two.  By  means  of  ropes  laid  round  the  held  for  the  porpose^ 
the  anchor-men  atop  the  windlass  at  pleaaore,  without  using 
any  aignals ;  and  as  the  motion  is  reversed  by  shifting  tiie 
engine-bdt  from  one  rigger  to  anotiier,  no  wheela  are 
taken  in  or  out  of  gear. 

Mr.  Steevens  hiM  a  aet  of  the  Bedford  tadde,  manv- 
factored  by  Messrs.  Qarrett,  and  his  own  new  plough, 
of  which  fig.  10  will  convey  some  notion.     BeU-erank 
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levers  B  B',  with  a  double  bdl-crank  lever  A,  are  united 
by  rods  at  t<^,  so  as  to  oscillate  simultaneously  on  their 
oentres ;  hence,  when  the  set  of  ploughs  B  u  out  of  work, 
the  other  set,  B',  is  in  work ;  and  by  a  movement  of  the 
rods  and  levers,  the  plough  beam-frames  are  brought  into 
the  position  indicated  by  the  dotted  hnea.  Plough  bodiea 
cultivating  tines,  or  wide  harrows  are  attached  at  pleasure. 
And  there  ia  a  guage  to  indicate  the  depth  of  the 
ploughing. 
Mi,  Smith,  of  Woolaton,  haa  impMved  his  enatchwhlock, 
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by  making  the  centre  boss,  and  the  pin  on  which  it  re- 
volyes,  deeper,  ao  as  to  present  a  greater  mbbing  surface, 
and  also  hold  the  pulley  against  oscillation.  His  combined 
cultivator  and  drill  (fig.  11)  is  so  altered  that  we  have  a  diffi- 
culty in  recognising  it  at  first  sight.  A  frame  strong,  but 
not  unduly  heavy,  rests  upon  a  steerage-wheel  (A)  and  a 
pair  of  wood-wheek  (B),  the  back  part  curving  up  and 


supporting  the  drill-box  (C) ;  firom  a  coolter-bar  at  I)  a 
lever  firame  (D  6)  is  hung,  carrying  the  gmbbing  tines  and 
seed-coulters,  and  resting  upon  a  pair  of  small  wheek  (E). 
When  the  nine  coulters  (in  one  rigid  frame),  are  raised 
by  chains  on  the  windlass  barrel,  die  whole  machine  is 
bahmced  upon  the  wheels  B.  A  marker  (F)  foUows  at  one 
side,  the  bar  to  which  it  is  hinged  being  projected  nde- 
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ways,  or  drawn  in,  to  suit  varying  widths  of  work.    There 
is  a  seat  for  the  steerer  over  the  wheels  B. 

Our  next  diagram,  fig.  12,  represents  Messrs.  J.  and 
¥.  Howard's  new  plough.  In  a  balance  plough  there  is  a 
tendency  of  the  set  out  of  work  to  lift  the  other  set  that 
is  in  the  ground ;  and  to  neutralize  a  portion  this  (which 
is  found  disadvantageous  in  very  difficult  work),  Messrs. 
Howard  contrived  an  eccentric  motion  for  the  chlins 
which  held  the  weight  of  the  two  plough-frames,  so  that  the 
set  of  ploughs  in  the  air  were  much  over-balanced  by  the 
set  in  the  ground.  In  the  present  implement  the  baJance 
principle  is  not  followed,  one  set  of  ploughs  rising  or 
Ming  perfectly  independently  of  the  other.  A  main 
frame  rides  upon  three  wheels  (B  and  C)  by  steerage- 
wheels  running  upon  the  unploughed  land,  and  the  third 
and  larger  wheel  running  along  the  furrow  bottom.  When 
traveUing,  or  out  of  work,  both  setsof  ploughs  (A  and  D) 
are  upheld  in  the  air  by  chains  and  springs,  coiled  (like 
the  main-spring  of  a  watch)  in  small  drum  boxes  on  the 
main-frame.  If  one  set  of  ploughs  was  taken  off,  the 
implement,  over-balanced  by  the  other  set,  would  tumble 
over,  just  as  a  statue  with  outstretched  arms  might 
fSall  if  one  arm  were  cut  off;  but  otherwise 
there  is  nothing  of  the  balance  or  counterpoise  principle 
in  this  new  implement.  It  is  not  simply  tiie  supportmg 
of  the  plough  frames  by  springs  that  is  peculiar.  The 
position  of  the  chain  and  the  radial  arm  upon  the  axis 
carrying  the  spring  is  so  contrived  that  when  the  plough 
beam-frame  A  B  (fig.  13)  is  up,  the  radial  arm  is  in 
position  C,  able  to  sustain  almost  any  puU  of  the  chain ; 
but  when  the  plough-frame  is  down  at  1)  B,  the  chain  has 
pulled  the  arm  into  position  E,  where  the  chain  being 
further  away  from  the  axis,  has  an  advantage  over  the 


spring,  and  only  a  small  portion  of  the  weight  of  the 
plough  is  thus  sustained  by  it.  Everyone  who  i» 
familiar  with  the  action  of  a  printer's  press  will  under- 
stand the  great  difference  in  leverage  caused  by  the  two 
positions  of  the  chain  and  radial  arm.    Messrs.  Howard 
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have  not  materially  altered  their  cultivator  with  double- 
acting  rocking  tines  and  osdllating  prongs.  Their  wind- 
lass consists,  as  before^  of  two  windrng'^drums,  upon 
eccoitric  axes,  for  raising  them  into  and  dropping  theni 
out  of  gear  with  the  pinion  shaft  above ;  and  tins  is  con- 
nected with  the  engine  crank-shaft  by  a  spindle  and 
universal  joints.  Their  engine  is  a  common  portable,  not 
self-propeUiog  from  field  to  field. 

Messrs.  Savory's  system  is  that  of  two  engines  alter- 
nately hauling  and  paying-out  a  single  length  of  rope,  the 
implement  traversing  backward  and  forward  without  the 
intervention  of  any  anchorage  or  snatch-block.  J°* 
engine  is  of  very  singular  construction.  A  cylindrical  «w 
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jnun,  withmit  any  anna  or  spokes,  snnoimds  the  boiler, 
as  in  fi^'  14;  the  steam  cylinders  placed  transversely  at 
C,  oTcr  the  steerage  wheel,  drive  the  centre  crank- 
a^ttit  A  B,  which  passes  through  the  hollow  drum, 
lifing  motion  to  it  by  pinions  and  internal 
teeth  upon  the  dram.  At  B  is  a  screw  which 
diires  the  hind  carriage-wheelB  of  the  engine,  when  tra- 
nQmg.  A  eoople  of  rollers,  traversing  along  a  threaded  shaft 
(D  E)  regnlate  the  coiling  of  the  rope  upon  the  drum.  The 
isptemeat,  hanled  alteratttely  between  the  engine  at  one 


end  of  a  field  and  another  similar  engine  at  the  other  end, 
is  a  Howard's  cultivator  or  a  Fowler's  plough.  What 
required    to    improve   this    apparatus    is    a    rednc- 


IS 


tlon  of  the  speed  by  the  introduction  of  a  wheel  and 
pinion  upon  another  shaft,  between  the  engine  crankshaft 
and  the  drum,  so  that  the  implement  may  travel  about 
3  miles  per  hour  instead  of  over  4  miles  per  hour ;  and  it 
is  not  yet  proved  that  a  pressure  of  lOOlbs.  or  more  to 
the  square  inch  is  safe  for  a  furmer's  man  to  manage. 
The   celerity  with  which    two    engines    remove    from 


Fig.  14. 


oiM  fidd  to  another  is  surprising ;    there 

beng  DO  windlass   and  no  anchorage  to 

Kt  down,  and  no  rope  to  be  laid  out — 

oae  engine  steams    its   way  with   imple- 

nat  and  rope  to  one   end  of  a  field, 

the  other  engine  takes  up  a  position  at 

the  other  end,  and  work  begins  directly. 

When  the  plot  is   finished,  the   engines 

BKTe  off  at  once,  one  with  the  water-cart, 

the  other  with  the   plough,  not  requiring 

even  a  sin^  horae  to  assist  them.     This 

is  clearly  the  system  for  individuals  or  com- 

poiei  who  work  by  contract,  and  who  can 

>&rd  a  little  extra  coal  and  water-carting, 

ad  the  expense  of  two  engine  drivers,  for 

tltt  lake  of  expedition   in  work  and  in 

ilufting.    A  small  **  donkey  engine"  feeds  the  boiler  with 

vster  when  the  engine  is  not  going. 

%.  15  is  a  diagram  of  the  cultivator  of  Mr.  Williams, 
of  Baydon.  The  tines  are  fixed  to  coulter  levers  which 
are  himg  to  a  couUer-bar,  (A),  and  can  thus  accommodate 
thameLves  to  any  irregnkri^  of  surfSace.    Mr.  Williams 


Fig.  1ft. 

has  also  a  set  of  drag-harrows,  smaller-harrows,  and  roller 
united  in  one  machine,  with  chain  harrow  following  at  the 
side,  by  which  arrangement  a  very  great  deal  of  work  is 
accomplished  at  a  single  stroke. 

Our  next  figure  (16)  shows  Mr.  CoUinson  Hall's  ateel 
chain  in  plan  G  D  and  elevation  A  B.    Rods  of  half-inch 
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Fig.  16. 


nxiBd  itcel,  18  inehes  in  length,  are  united  by  rivets  and 
P^  of  iteel,  four  inches  in  length,  forming  a  jointed 
ehttn.  The  weight,  is  about  one  pound  per  lineal  foot,  and 
the  priee  (which  will  be  ultimately  mock  lower)  about  £7 
lOi.  per  hundred  yards.  The  inventor  msintains  that  it 
ttmndi  more  durable  than  wire  rope,  and  that  the  repairs 
whrokea  riveU,  etc.,  ne  very  shght  indeed.    One  dis- 


advantage is  that  this  chain  does  not  work  well  over  rope- 
porters,  and  hence  considerable  motive-power  must  be 
wasted  in  dragging  it  along  the  ground.  And,  as  the 
rope  wiU  not  coil  well  upon  a  barrel,  much  time  is  wasted 
in  taking  it  apart  into  short  lengths,  and  folding  them  for 
removal  in  a  cart. 
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Metm.  Golanaii*!  sjrtem  is  tliat  of  an  engbe  and  saehor- 
age  at  opposite  ends  «€  the  work ;  but  two  implements  are 
cmpkif dl,  altenatdj  hanled  in  work  toward  the  engine, 
and  then  drawn  empty  toward  the  anchor  for  a  fresh  bont. 
Two  drams  on  the  side  of  the  engine  wind  the  two  ropes, 
tiie  eoiling  being  regnkted  hj  the  gnide  rollers  A.  k  X 
(fig.  17).    The  rope  passing  round  the  anchor  is  vcrjr 
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light,  having  only  to  haul  the  implements  empty ;  and  the 
anchor  itself  is  also  light,  having  little  strain  to  withstand. 
The    implements,  of  course,   are  the  lightest  possible, 
having  no  double  set  of  ploughs  or  tines  to  carry. 

Let  us  now  take  a  stroll  round  the  yard,  noting  the 
finest  stands  of  machinery,  and  any  novelties  that  may 
strike  our  attention.  For  the  thick,  heavy  catalogue  is  a 
study  for  weeks  after  the  show,  with  its  more  than  hfty 
exhibitors  of  steam-engines,  and  more  than  forty  exhibi- 
tors of  thraahing-mac^nes,  almost  every  one  of  them 
showing  several  engines  or  machinps ;  and  no  less  than 
6,839  articles,  filling  231  stands  or  stalls. 

MACHINERY  IN   MOTION. 

A  fine  spackms  mtm,  sarronaded  by  soons  of  hlaek- 
chimnied,  coughing  engines,  that  gave  oat  a  perpetual 
filmy  cloud  of  white  steim,  and  kept  an  immense  succes- 
sion of  hamming  maehines  incessantly  whirling  and 
busy — an  area  traversed  in  all  directions  (within  the  limits 
of  ring-fences,  for  the  protection  of  the  public),  by 
traction-engines  and  their  trains  of  vehicles,  huge,  yet 
guided  with  baby-like  ease  and  facility,  formed  a  spee- 
tacle  most  attractive  to  crowds  of  wondering  sight* 
seers,  as  well  as  to  investigating  purchasers.  A  sight  this 
not  soon  to  be  forgotten,  forming,  as  it  did,  an  eraonent  of 
the  versatile  adaptations  and  midtiplicd  powers  of  mechan- 
ism for  the  hfib  of  the  fiurmer. 

In  the  shed  of  the  tnistees  of  William  Crosskill  we 
Ibnnd  massive  bone-cmshiug  machineiy,  with  a  recipro- 
cating instead  of  a  rotary  cylinder  screen  for  more  perfectly 
repainting  the  dost,  and  to  guard  against  accident  by 
iron  bars  (or  whatever  else  aduUerating  bone-men  may  pi& 
into  old  bones)  getting  between  the  serrated  rollers ;  a 
break-ring  or  friction-clutch  is  provided,  so  that,  in  case  of 
a  block,  the  rollers  can  instaaUy  stop  while  the  driving- 
gear  continues  to  revolve.  In  a  large  ring  inclosure  two 
of  Messrs.  Aveling  and  Porter's  traction-engines,  and 
another  manufootured  by  Messrs.  Garrett  and  Sons,  dis- 
played the  power  and  value  of  the  agricultural  locomotive. 
The  boilers  we  proved  up  to  a  pressure  of  200  lbs.  on  the 
square  inch,  so  that  a  nominally  10-horse  engine  will  work 
nn  to  40-hiine  power  with  perfect  safoty*    Tbcie  are  two 

speeds"— for  2|  §ad  5  railea  per  hour.  The  engine 
wiU  ascend  an  indue  of  1  in  12  with  a  JM)4on  load,  and 
carries  fuel  and  water  soffieient  for  6  to  10  railea.  The 
steerage  is  remarkably  easy ;  the  piteh-ehain  which  drives 
the  hmd  carriage  wheel  can  be  tightened  up  at  pleaiiue, 
and  the  admission  of  steam  to  the  cvlinder  is  so  arranged 
as  to  avoid  "  primius: "  when  ascendinsr  steep  inclines. 


Norton's  **  y-pamps,**  exhibited  bv  Messrs.  George 
Warden  and  Co.,  attracted  attention  from  the  stream  of 
water  which  they  poured  down  a  troogjh,  causing  a  screw. 
bladed  shaft  to  revolve.  Tltese  pnmps  require  no  paddac , 
and  are  not  liable  to  derangement.  Their  peculiar  mo« 
of  forming  a  vacuum  can  be  understood  only  by  a  diagrsm. 
V^e  "  diaphragm  pump "  is  a  cheap  and  exedhnt  eoa- 
trivance,  much  upon  the  same  principle  as  the  Ameriesa 
oow-nuOdng  maiMune.  Messrs.  Warner  and  fleas  sbo 
kept  up  an  endless  eascade  by  meane  of  a  steam  pump. 

The  portable  sifting  chaff-engine  of  R.  BIatnard  is  a 
very  valuable  adjunct  to  the  thrashing-machine,  ss  a  daj 
spent  by  the  steam-engine  in  cutting  and  sifting,  after  a 
few  ricks  have  been  knocked  out,  enaUea  a  large  quantity  of 
good  clean  fresh  straw  chaff  to  be  most  chei^y  prepared 
and  stored  for  use. 

P.  and  H.  P.  Gibbons  showed  portable  steam-engines, 
and  their  excellent  combined  thmsning-machine. 

Williamson  Brothxhs  had  a  oentrifiigal  pmnp  with 
"  whirlpool  chamber,"  raising  water,  part  of  which  was 
employed  to  set  in  motion  a  "  vortex  turbine  "—a  sort  of 
centrifogal  pump  backwards — ^the  desoending  water  driTiog 
the  wheel,  instead  of  the  wheel  nising  the  water.  This 
wheel  of  half-hone  power,  with  a  **  head  "  or  fiill  of  water 
8  foet  high,  drove  a  ehaff-cutter, 

Allchin  and  Son'i  10-horse  power  traction-engine, 
careering  in  a  ring,  drives  its  carriage-wheels  by  means  of 
spur-gear  in  place  of  a  pitch-chain — a  pitch-chain  being 
used  only  for  altering  the  position  of  the  steerage  wheel. 
The  weight  is  8  tons. 

The  brick  and  drain-pipe  machine  of  J.  D.  Pinfold  is 
of  peculiar  construction ;  a  friction-wheel  with  straps  is 
employed  to  prevent  breakage,  and  a  rotating  frame  of 
wires  cuts  off  the  oontinuous  stream  of  moulded  day  into 
separate  bricks. 

J,  6iLBEBT*s  portable  engine  is  a  curiosity,  hsving  «n 
oseiUating  horizontal  cylindBr,  working  without  any  slide 
valves ;  the  arrangement  looks  amazin^y  simple,  and  free 
frooi  numerous  working  parts ;  but  the  objections  to  an 
oscillating  cylinder  are  so  great  as  strong^  to  ooonter* 
balance  any  advantage  gained. 

H.  Wright's  ha^  or  straw  stacking  machine  oonasts 
of  an  endless  net  distended  upon  chains.  The  range  of 
height  and  distance  is  very  great;  but  it  is  doubtful  if  s 
breeze  would  not  cany  away  much  of  the  stuff  (hat  should 
ride  up  *,  and  the  donwility  of  the  chun  and  net  in  con- 
stant motion  remains  to  be  established. 

Clayton  &  Shuttlbwobth  worked  three  of  thar 
celebrated  portable  steam-engines,  and  portsbk  and  fixed 
thn^*hii»g  and  fiff^sfriig  thry^bf<Tg  machines.  The  niMXf 
elevator  for  the  com  is  a  very  effective  apparatus,  vid  1^ 
sample  firom  the  finishing  machine  perfectly  dressed.  The 

new  drum-beater  has  sernentine  ribe  upon  its  suriso^  b/ 
whidi  sjpUttiug  and  nibbing  are  avoided*  Their  sti*v 
carrier,  instead  of  raking  the  straw  up  a  spout  or  ninniog 
it  up  on  a  net,  takes  up  a  bunch  at  a  time,  hung  below  an 
endless  wire  rope,  an  ingenious  self-relieving  hook  letting 
the  bunch  drop  when  arrived  at  the  pulley  suspended  npon 
a  pole  on  the  stack.  Pulse  or  colder  is  carried  up  in  « 
cloth.  The  distance  and  height  are  unlimited,  which  is  a 
great  advantage,  and  the  price  Is  mudi  less  than  of  any 
other  stra\/  elevator.  Where  the  straw  stack,  however, 
can  be  placed  near  to  the  thrashing  machine,  other  slew's' 
tors  dispense  with  the  one  man  who  is  necessary  to  work  this. 

Mesars.  Howtsbt  &  Bos^  U  and  ^^'^'^ 
engines  were  driving  their  portable  aMabiaad  asa 
finishing  thrsshiog  machines.  Their  finishing  raaOm 
has  bnt  three  belie,  and  one  belt  U  made  to  do  daty  m  • 
com  elevator.  The  beaters  are  made  dooble-aeUag*  ^ 
that  when  one  edge  u  worn,  the  other  n*7  bo  W04gw 
into  use.  « I 

Mfessrs.  Brown  &  Mat,  in  addition  to  their  portahW 
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ikoiped  &  tradaon-eiigiBe  of  S-]ione  power, 
■KMwied  npoii  springs,  and  eurying  tke  boUer  in  a  lide- 
fivQiigp  like  tftuii  of  a  nUwsf  loccunotiTe. 

Ib  Mcim.  Bjlmsir  &  Bxall's  ihed  were  fixed 
kafs-worlEB^  and  poftaUa  iwgihinni^  thTiihiiig  maehinee, 
diiren  by  their  porti^iJe  atoun  aeginee. 

J.  Hatwooo,  Jan.,  diowed  his  portable  enginei,  having 
the  erlindier  Tertioal  at  the  tide  of  the  boiler ;  and  a  hori- 
aoatal  cylinder  engine,  hamg  a  brass  ooyer  to  protect  the 
croashead  slides,  and  a  rockmg-ring  goyemor  (instead  of 
the  nsoal  rev(iTing  baHs),  acting  npon  the  expansion 
▼alve»  and  ao  x^golating  the  admiasion  of  steam  without 
as  J  throttifh  valve. 

A.  B.  Ghium  fYhihited,  among  other  "notions,"  the 
nonpareil*  chaff^mtting  maehine.    T^  three  straight 
■re  moveable  upon  the  flywheel,   their  postnre 
rerolation  being  regolated  by  a  fixed  eccentric  cam 
in  the  centre;   the  arrangement  giving  a  drawing-cut, 
similar  to  that  of  the  old  handknife.    Redstone's  Ame- 
rican sawiqg  machine,  on  this  stand,  is  remarkable  for  its 
■raple  movement  of  a  cross-slide,  by  whicJi  the  great  length 
of  a  crank  and  eonneeting-rod  is  avoided,  and  Uie  straight 
leeipneatiag  mw  a^josta  ita  own  position  to  any  vertical 
aa^  while  entting  through  a  log  either  lengthwise  oracroaB. 
Messrs.  B.  R.  and  F.  Tusni&  had  a  fine  show  of  the 
TdSer  BnH,  for  which  they  are  so  noted;  and  their  fbor- 
bme  power  portable  engine  drove  a  combined  thrashing 
laariiinf,  which  is  capable  of  a  very  large  performance  per 
day,  and  tama  oat  a  first-rate  sample^  the  dxesaing  part 
baag  very  pcrfoct  and  efficient. 

la  the  slked  of  Pioulbt,  Sxmb,  and  Co.  was  a  whole 
tnia  of  mills,  bmisers,  and  a  bone-mill,  that  grinds  into 
te  iaalead  of  enidiing  the  bones  into  lamps. 

Hr.  J.  Whitehbad'b  big  machinery,  which  has  taken  so 
Biaay  prises,  turns  out  two  continuous  streams  of  day  at 
onee,  catting  this  into  bricks,  at  the  rate  of  26,000  per  day. 
Close  by,  Wabd  and  Buuun's  smaller  and  very  rim- 
ply-eoostnioted  maehinea  form  the  day  into  "  clots,"  one 
at  a  time,  and  then  press  each  dot  aeparatdy  into  the 
font  of  a  wdUahaped  brick,  at  the  rate  of  8,000  or  9,000 
per  day. 

iicama.  Oldham  and  Booth's  massive  bonemaohinery, 
and  traias  of  farmstead  machinery  of  Messrs.  Johnson 
and  Whttakss,  and  of  Mbssxs.  Bakbowb,  exdted  con- 
■iderable  attention. 

Measrs.  TirxroBD  and  Sons'  arise  portable  steam  en- 
giaes,  some  with  horiaontd  cylinders,  others  with  verticd 
cylinders,  protected  in  an  iron  home,  wero  driving  their 
combined  and  finishing  tiirashing  machines,  whidi  are 
raudi  improved  in  the  shakers  and  the  riddles,  dressing  up 
also  a  first-rate  sample.  Their  new  straw  elevator  is  a 
fddhig  boat-like  trough,  up  which  the  straw  is  conveyed 
by  wooden  ,  forks  or  rakes,  with  unward  pointing  teeth, 
fixed  upon  a  leather  band  traversing  the  bottom  of  the 
tnMigh.  The  trough  is  raised  or  lowered  by  means  of 
two  donUe-aeting  wood  screws,  the  range  being  28  feet  in 
ha^;  and  the  straw  is  delivered  from  the  shtuEers  to  the 
etevator  by  a  sdf-foeding  table — a  flat  table  over  which 
wood  alota  aro  swept  by  a  couple  of  endless  bdts. 

la  Mr.  BruckbhaVs  thrashing  maehine  we  noticed  a 
peediar  roddng  motion,  by  which  a  shaft  at  the  end  of  the 
madnae  attermtbdy  raises  and  drops  the  ends  of  the 
^aker-boxea,  while  at  the  same  time  giving  the  recipro- 
ecHag  movement  to  the  shock-board. 

Mr.  F.  W.  AaHBT  &  Co.  had  a  stand  of  &rmstead 
machinery,  a  mill,  a  thnahing  maehine,  a  chaff  engine, 
&e.,  driven  by  two  of  their  small  and  compensating  porta- 
ble oigines. 

Mr.  S.  CoRBETf's  root-pdper  ia  a  most  efficient  and 
valuable  machine. 

One  shed,  partieidarly  tiironged  with  spectators,  was 
that  where  Mimrt.  Pqwis,  Jahbs,  at  Go's  "meduoical 


whedwrig^t"  waa  shaping  foar  whed««pokes  at  onee  by 
rapidly  revdving  eutten,  flying  the  chips  in  all  direetions; 
and  various  bonng,  morticing,  andtoioQing  waa  being 
conducted  by  steam  power. 

Messrs.  Richmond  &  Chanbubs's  cha&ntter,  and 
other  maehines,  of  conrae  fonned  a  feature  in  this  part  of 
the  Show. 

Measrs.  Bubt  &  Pollaso  had  ereeted  a  six-sail  wind- 
mill, sdf-regolating,  so  that  springs  npon  the  sails  a4}n8t 
th^  angle  of  podtion  to  the  iatee  of  the  bieeae,  while  a 
furious  gale  will  stop  the  rotation  of  the  sails  altogether. 
Hue  w»*«hiiiA  it  likdy  to  be  of  much  vdue,  enabling 
fermera  and  othera  to  make  use  of  the  cheapeat  of  au 
motive  power  for  operatbna  where  urgency  of  time  ia  not 
a  main  condderation,  and  the  work  can  wait  till  the  wind 
begina  to  blow. 

Close  by  we  saw  the  Canadian  doihes-drier,  a  aort  of 
revolving  frame  of  wooden  arms  and  cords  for  hanging  the 
dothes  on,  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Bhay,  TayiiOB,  &  &. ;  but 
various  forms  of  this  new  idea  of  an  instantaneoody  laiaed 
and  lowered  dothes-line  ^»peared  on  other  stands 
throughout  the  Showyard. 

Messrs.  RoBsr  &  Co.  exhihtted  a  large  and  powerfol 
traction  engine. 

Mr.  J.  Gabdnbh's  chopping  steam  aansage  maehinea 
drew  many  aight-eeera ;  and  hard  by  waa  Meaan.  Merry- 
weather  and  Son's  ligbi  stesm  fire-engine,  in  whieh  steam 
ia  got  up  to  the  worJong  pressure  in  about  eight  minutea* 
time  fit)m  lighting  the  fire,  and  260  gallona  of  water  per 
minttte^  it  ia  alleged,  can  be  discharged  through  the  hose 
to  a  hdght  of  160  feet. 

Messrs.  Fabxu  k  BnouoHTON's  briek-pressmg  ma- 
chine is  very  ingeniotts — four  moulds  on  a  revolving  cir- 
cular table,  reodving  in  turn  the  pressnn  of  a  die,  whidi 
has  a  very  singular  motion.  The  maehine  is  asserted  to 
be  eapabie  of  pressing  or  dressing  12,000  bricks  per  day. 

Running  round  in  a  eireular  indoaore,  Meaara.  Clattoh 
&  Shuttlewoith  had  a  tractian  engine,  drafg^ing  a 
atronf  and  ea^ioua  waggon  mannfectored  by  Measrs.  A. 
and  E.  CroaakilL  Meaara.  Clayton  and  ShutUeworth  alao 
ahowed,  in  thia  part  of  the  yar^  a  portable  5-horse  engine 
combined  with  an  Appold's  centnfogd  pump,  pheed  in 
front  of  the  smoke-box,  adapted  for  drainage  of  low  lands, 
or  for  irrigation.  At  a  lift  of  10  feet  tMi  machine  will 
raise  900  gallons  of  water  per  minute. 

THB  IMPLEMENT  STANDS. 

Messrs.  Sahuelbon  and  Co.'s  self-raking  reaper  has 
been  amended,  the  gear-work  simplified,  the  frame-work 
lightened,  and  the  whole  remodell^. 

On  the  stand  of  Mr.  Thos.  Humphries  we  found  some 
improved  cart-harness,  constructed  so  as  to  give  free  ven- 
tilation to  the  horse's  back;  and  prevent  pinched  or  sore 
backs. 

Mr.  W.  N.  Nicholson  had  a  fine  stand,  in«»lm»ing 
corn-dressing  machines,  haymakers,  horse  rakes,  &c. 

Messrs.  Hill  and  Smith's  stand  comprised  their  usud 
large  assortment  of  ironfencing,  hurdles,  gates,  troughs,  &c. 

Messrs.  Wood  and  Cockskdge  had  a  large  wow  of 
crushing-mills,  weed-extiipators,  &c. 

Mr.  Huxphkies  showed  his  combined  thrashing- 
machines  and  portabb  cider-presses. 

On  Mr.  Santom's  stand,  among  many  other  articles 
scarody  agricultural,  was  sn  American  rotary  carpet- 
sweeper,  quite  an  ingenuty  in  its  way. 

Messrs.  Wallis  and  Haslah  exhibited  thrashing- 
machines,  corn-dressing  machines,  corn-screens,  spherical 
sdf-a4JU8ting  bearings  for  machinery,  &c. 

Mr.  James  Coultas  showed  his  com  and  seed  driUs, 
eom-dressing  machines,  horse-hoes,  &c. 

One  of  the  finest  stands  of  the  show  was  that  of  Mr. 
E«  H.  Beniall.    Here  we  had  the  wdl-known  broad- 
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sharer,  subsoiler,  and  cultivator,  in  all  ita  varions  forms,  the 
fiunous  root-pnlper  of  this  manufacturer,  oilcake  mills,  oat 
and  bean  mills,  chaff-cutters,  a  great  variety  of  machines 
and  field  implements,  all  distingmshed  for  their  efficiency, 
durability,  and  cheapness. 

Mr.  Clay  showed  his  admirable  cultivator  and  eradicator. 

Messrs.  A.  and  £.  Crosskill  have  constructed  the 
Victoria  self-raking  reaper  in  a  very  strong  light  form,  free 
from  chains,  endless  straps,  and  complicated  gear-work. 
They  showed  also  harvest  and  general  purpose  carts  and 
waggons. 

Messrs.  Fjuncis  Pakkbs  and  Ck).  had  a  stand  of  their 
first-class  cast-steel  draining  tools,  forks,  spades,  shovels, 
and  other  hand  tools,  which,  smaU  as  they  appear,  tend  in 
no  alight  degree  to  diminish  the  cost  of  labour  upon  a  farm. 

On  Messrs.  Burgess  &  Key's  stand,  of  course,  the  chief 
objects  of  interests  were  the  old  roller-platform  screw - 
ddiveiy  reaper,  the  combined  mower  and  reaper,  the 
grass  mower,  and  the  new  reaper  invented  by  McCormick, 
which  rakes  off  the  com  in  sheaves,  by  an  easy  rotary 
motion.  This  machine  in  now  being  tried  with  the  most 
satisfactory  results. 

Messrs.  Arnold  &  Sons  exhibited  sets  of  veterinary 
instruments ;  among  them  was  the  curiosity  of  "  an  im- 
proved balUng  gun."  Yon  don't  exactly  fire  the  bolus 
down  the  horse's  throat ;  but,  with  a  sort  of  long  pop- 
gun, you  introduce  the  ball  into  the  back  part  of  the 
animal's  mouth,  and  then  gect  it  from  the  instrument  by 
pressing  down  a  piston. 

Messrs.  Hbnton  &  Sons  exhibited  some  new  construc- 
tion in  harness :  the  saddle  made  with  an  elastic  tree — 
made  of  leather  and  springs — causing  it  to  fit  better  and 
mora  easQy  to  the  horse.  This  saddle,  of  course,  is  cal- 
culated to  lighten  the  bodily  labour  of  riding,  and  to  be 
of  especial  value  in  the  hunting  field. 

Mr.  H.  Mackindsr's  poteto  separator  is  a  decided 
novelty :  a  sort  of  rough  Boby  screen,  made  with  wooden 
alats,  reciprocating  lengthwise  over  rollers,  which  sorts 
the  tubers  into  three  sizes,  at  the  same  time  taking  away 


the  dirt.  It  requires  the  means  of  a^nsting  to  different 
sizes,  and  the  edges  of  the  slats  might  be  less  sharp  with 
some  advantage  to  the  sldn  of  the  potatoes.  But  the 
notion  is  good,  as  the  expense  of  riddling  by  manaal 
labour  is  sometimes  a  heavy  item.  After  all,  potatoes 
must  be  hand-picked  when  at  aU  sprouted. 

Mesiri.  CuTHBiRT  and  Co.'s  reaper  for  hand-delivery  hsi 
besQ  improved  by  the  addition  of  a  small  carrisge*whcd  be- 
hind the  shafts,  which  renders  its  working  euier  over  deep 
furrows,  and  the  main  dxiving*whecl  has  a  cosictl  pen- 
phery,  which,  it  is  alleged,  tends  in  a  great  degree  to  ncatn- 
liae  the  side-draught  of  the  maehine. 

On  the  sttnd  of  the  North  British  Rubber  Compiaj  w« 
saw  Mr.  Coltin^s  cow-milking  machine,  whieh  has  now  r»- 
eeivad  what  it  wanted  at  first,  a  ehange  of  the  spring  iadii- 
mbber  eups  to  suit  teats  of  different  sines. 

Mr.  Gabbibl  Lbwal  showed  a  heating  and  veatilstiBg 
apparatus,  a  series  of  ^prismatic  tubes"  to  be  placed st  the 
back  of  the  firegrate,  by  which  a  supply  of  warm  air  without 
smoke  it  icenrea  for  an  over-head  chamber  or  other  sMrtaicat. 

On  Messn.  Hobnsby'b  large  and  fine  stand,  amid  cngioei, 
thrashing  and  dressing  mschines,  and  ploughs,  we  obscrred 
their  new  turnip  cutter.  A  disc  is  fitted  with  angnlsr  kniiei, 
which  can  be  taken  out  singly  or  ooUectivsly  for  sharpening 
or  replacing ;  and,  owing  to  the  shspe  of  the  fiaagc  around  the 
dise,  the  last  flat  piece  cannot  escape  until  it  ii  cot  into  nar- 
row sliest.  The  pnlper  is  n  dise  fitted  with  sets  of  pointed 
cutters  over  as  many  holes,  through  which  the  strips  of  nwt 
pats ;  a  reciprocating  toothed  slider,  worked  by  an  eooentrie, 
clears  the  cutters,  and  ensures  the  polping  of  the  very  Isit 
fragment.  Messrs.  Hornsby^  new  horse-hoe  is  sn  sdmiisble 
implement,  very  light  and  easily  steered,  and  the  main  ssle  is 
cranked,  so  that  by  a  simple  wheel  and  sorew  motion  the  hon 
can  be  instantly  dipped  into  harder  ground  without  ttoppiog 
for  the  purpose. 

Mr.  Bbardb  has  adopted  a  plonghing-frame  in  place  of  the 
aingle  ploughs  he  worked  by  steam  at  Canterbory ;  the  iaplc- 
ment  eoaiitts  of  a  four-wheeled  carriage,  with  two  plough- 
bodies  on  a  frame  at  each  end,  these  being  raited  or  lowered 
by  chains  and  a  barrel  in  the  middle  of  the  machine.  The 
arrangement  ia  very  similar  to  that  of  the  Mcsirs.  Fitkeo. 

[4  number  of  other  stands,  and  nomeroos  artielet,  rsaais 
for  notice  in  our  next  number.] 


THE    TRIALS    OF    THE    STEAM    ENGINES    AT    WORCESTER. 

A  TABLE   0»  TIME,  POWBB,  CONSUMPTION,  AND  COST,  AS  PRBPARBD  BY  MB.  AMOS,  THE  BNOINEEB  OF  THE  SOClEn. 

PORTABLE  STEAM  ENGINES. 


name  of  Bxhibltor. 


5 


Homsby  and  Sons 
Clayton  and  Co. 
Tuxford  and  Sons 
Barrett,  Exall,  and  Co. 
^Brown  and  May 

""Tuxford  and  Sons 
Barrett,  Exall,  and  Co. 
Clayton  and  Co. 
Holmes  and  Sons 

^Haywood,  Jun. 

fEllis  and  Son 

Parsons 

Warren  (Ruston  &  Co.) 

Gibbons 

Robey  and  Co. 

Chflds  (Riches&Watts) 

Ashby  and  Co. 

Gilbert 
^Brown  and  May 


No. 

No. 

Horse- 

Minutes 

Fuel  burnt  in 

of 

of 

power 

tsken 

getting  up  Steam. 

nt*ffi<i 

Article 

of 

in  getting 
np  Steam. 

Engine. 

Coal. 

Wood. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

90 

1946 

12 

48 

62.0 

12 

11 

142 

12 

99 

47.0 

12 

214 

5004 

12 

69 

60.5 

12 

107 

2589 

12 

123 

67.0 

12 

288 

5774 

10 

78 

47.3 

10 

214 

5003 

8 

81 

32.5 

8 

107 

2538 

8 

99 

50.2 

8 

11 

163 

8 

100 

38.3 

8 

86 

1824 

8 

41 

39.0 

8 

26 

549 

8 

76 

41.0 

8 

168 

6053 

7 

76 

40.6 

7 

226 

5246 

8 

63 

34.0 

8 

147 

3653 

8 

96 

41.5 

8 

24 

519 

7 

49 

30.3 

7 

203 

4827 

8 

47 

39.5 

8 

292 

6779 

8 

69 

44.0 

8 

222 

5176 

4t 

73 

36.5 

4i 

69 

1553 

5 

95 

31.5 

5 

288 

6775 

8 

55 

34.0 

8 

Coal 
Coal       burnt 
burnt       per 
perhonr  horse- 
in  lbs.  !  power 
'per  hour 


46.5 
46.3 
55.2 
55.8 
54.5 

28.7 
30.3 
32.4 
46.5 
44.1 

57.5 
70.6 
75.6 
76.5 
96.7 
96.0 
57.0 
66.4 
51.2 


3.79 
3.86 
4.60 
4.65 
5.45 

3.59 
3.79 
4.05 
5.81 
5.51 

8.21 

8.82 

9.45 

10.92 

11.96 

12.00 

12.66 

18.28 

6.40 


Price 

of 

En- 

gine. 


£ 

326 
343 
365 
310 
265 

260 
230 
238 
240 
240 

220 


Bemsrki. 


tt 


>f 


Priic  of  £10. 

£7. 

£4. 
„  £4. 
Commended. 

Priie  of  £9. 

£8. 

£7. 

Commended. 

[aernceable  cng. 
Com'ded  as  good 


n 


II 


II 


225  Ditto        ditto 

230 

215 

230 

200 

138 

220  Hiidily  com  nded 
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Name  of  Exhibitor. 


Barrett,  Exall,  and  Co. 

(lajton  and  Co. 

Homsby  and  Sona    ... 

Ferrabec 

Taxford  and  Sons     . . . 

Htprood,  Jun. 

Johnson  and  Whittaker 


No. 

No. 

Hone- 

of 

of 

power  of 

SUad. 

Article. 

Engine. 

107 

2537 

10 

11 

141 

10 

90 

1945 

10 

135 

8373 

10 

214 

5014 

8 

26 

548 

10 

114 

2867 

4 

Coal  burnt 

per  hour, 

inibi. 


48.8 
50.4 
55.1 
71.0 
56.5 

87.7 
61.3 


Coal  burnt 

• 

per  horse- 

Price. 

power  per 

hour,  in  lbs. 

4.88 

£230 

5.04 

240 

5.51 

245 

7.10 

230 

7.06 

?00 

8.77 

240 

15.32 

85 

Remark!. 


Prize  of  £15. 

„     £15. 

„      £10. 
Commended  as  a  plain  scr- 
[viccablc  engine. 


PORTABLE  COMBINED  FINISHING  THRASHING  MACHINES. 

No,  I.  Table. 


Name  of  Exhibitor. 

Gooeher       

Wi  ^RaABU^ft  WW  •  •  •  «  •  • 

fiorrow  and  Co. 
BazrettandCo. 
Taxford  and  Sons     . . . 

Tomer         

Chvion  and  Co. 
KailisandCo. 
Barrows  and  Co. 
H^Hiisby 

Horaaby       

Clayton  and  Co. 
Clirton  and  Co. 

iUldian       

N'aUer         

Gilbert         

Gibbons        

raderhai      

radtrhffl      

Vttsoin 

Tuker  

Homphnes    ... 

Robey  

^rory  

Hohnes        


No.  of 

No.  in 

No.  of  BheaTee 

Time 

Gross  horse-power 

ATorage 

Stand. 

Catalogue, 

of  Wheat 

occupied. 

used  in  doing  tbe 

horse-power 

Thrashed. 

Min.    sec. 

whole  work. 

taken. 

159 

3982 

100 

6     55 

61.95 

10.11 

314 

5798 

100 

4     59 

32.82 

6.66 

67 

1524 

100 

4     30 

34.94 

7.76 

107 

2540 

100 

5     25 

34.92 

6.44 

214 

5016 

100 

3     55 

34.68 

8.85 

208 

1043 

100 

5     65 

26.746 

4.52 

11 

153 

100 

6     25 

37.623 

6.94 

45 

1071 

100 

3     50 

32.651 

8.52 

13 

204 

100 

4     25 

26.65 

6.03 

90 

1956 

100 

4     25 

80.38 

6.88 

90 

100 

4       0 

30.95 

7.73 

11 

144 

100 

3     55 

22.37 

5.71 

11 

— 

100 

4     10 

25.02 

6.0 

287 

5765 

100 

3     10 

31. 

9.79 

25 

540 

100 

4       0 

27.83 

6.95 

69 

1551 

100 

5       5 

39.16 

7.7 

24 

520 

100 

5     35 

38.17 

6.83 

218 

5085 

100 

— 

— 

218 

6084 

100 

4       8 

36.78 

8.9 

226 

6247 

100 

4    30 

36.26 

8.05 

122 

8057 

100 

3     25 

38.547 

11.28 

42 

1007 

100 

4    40 

88.175 

8.18 

203 

4826 

100 

5     55 

52.488 

8.87 

56 

1277 

100 

4       5 

35.88 

8.79 

86 

1822 

100 

6      3 

62.22 

8.03 

COMBINED  STEAM  THRASHING  AND  FINISHING  MACHINES. 

No.  II.  Table. 
Selected  and  Fbictional  Thtals. 


;wi 


I      "0  Pritt... 


^13  Priie... 
£25  PHie... 


Name  of  Exhibitor. 


Tasker      ... 
WalHs  and  Co. 
Holmes     . . . 
Robey 

Clayton  and  Co. 
Homsby  . . . 
Barrett  and  Co. 


No.  of 

No.  of 

Article  in 

sheaves  of 

Catalogue. 

wheat 

thrashed. 

3067 

500 

1071 

500 

1829 

500 

4826 

600 

144 

600 

1956 

500 

2540 

500 

Time  occupied 
in  doing  the 

work. 
Min.  sees. 


23  50 

16  50 
22  0 
18  35 
22  10 

17  36 
20  56 


Gross  horse- 
power used  in 
doing  the  work. 


236.34 

162.96 

225.187 

161.797 

172.35 

170.05 

177.44 


Arerage  horse- 
power to  drive 
the  Biachine  in 
work. 


9.99 

9.6 

10.235 

8.7 
7.78 
9.66 
8.49 


Average  horse- 
power required 
to  drive  the  Mar 
chine  empty. 


6.778 
6.536 

6.817 
6.1542 

3.911 

4.8 
4.089 


N.B.-Eacb  Machine  was  run  empty  for  Five  Minutes,  and  the  result  recorded  as  per  last  column. 
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FIXED  BARN  WORKS.— No.  HI.  Table. 


Name  of  Szhibilor. 

No. 

of 

Stand. 

No.  of 
Article  in 
Catalogue.^ 

1008 

145 

1958 

2541 

1958    1 
2541    1 

No.  of 

Bheavet 

thrathed. 

Tlma 

occupied. 

Mln.    MCf. 

QroM  hone-power 

used  in  doing  the 

whole  work. 

Actual  hone-power 

contuaaed  in  dflT- 

ing  Machine. 

Actual  hone- 
power  re- 
qnir'd  to  drive 
Biach.  empty. 

Humphries           . . . 
Clayton  and  Co.  ... 

Hornsby 

Barrett  and  Exall... 

Ilomsby 

Clayton  and  Co. ... 

42 

11 

90 

107 

90 
107 

250               16    40                 98.29 
250               12     55                 75.39 
250                 9    80                 79.26 
250               10    85                90.3 

RENEWED  TRIAL. 

500               16    5                148.837        | 
500                 Strap  came  off,  experiment 

5.59 

5.83 

8.34  £20  Prize 

8.53 

9.25 
discontinued. 

3.58 
3.98 

N.B.— The  Machines  were  nm  empty  during  a  period  of  Flye  Minutes. 

In  this  Table,  One-hnne  power  is  Uken  as  heing  equal  to  aa,OOOIba.  lifted  one  Coot  high  per  minute ;  as  also  in  the  other 
Tables  belonging  to  the  clasi  of  Combined  Finishing  Tlirashing  Machines. 

James  Amos, 

Show  Yard  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England,  TVorce«ter. 


THE  SHOW  OF  CATTLE,  HORSES,  SHEEP,   AND  PIGS. 


There  is  an  affectation  with  a  certain  claas  of  critic  to 
regard  the  great  national  agricultoral  gathering  of   the 
year  as  a  mere  mart  or  fhir.    People,  as  it  is  maintained, 
come  in  reality  for  the  purpose  of  bnying  and  selling,  and 
if  it  were  not  for  the  haying  and  selling  they  would  not 
come.    Following  for  a  moment  the  reasoning  of  such  an 
hypothesis,  then  was  the  Worcester  week  more  or  less  of 
a  failure.    The  entries,  to  be  sure,  were  very  generally 
good,  the  awards  were  watched   with    still  increasing 
interest,  the  arrangemonta  were  excellent,  and  the  at- 
tendance was  numerous.     But  "  business"  was  unequivo- 
cally flat,  and  either  amongst  the  stock  or  machinery  we 
heard  up  to  Thursday  of  little  doing.    Visitors,  in  fact, 
do  not  come  specially  for  the  purpose  of  buying,  but 
rather  to  look  on  and  learn,  and  then  calmly  digest  the 
lesson  they  have  learned.    The  public,  in  a  word,  con- 
tinues to  regard  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  as  a 
national  schoolmaster  j  and  the  world  is  as  willing  as  ever 
to  take  its  cue  from  the  judges,  whether  these  gentlemen 
be  appraising  a  steam  cultivator,  a  Southdown  ram,  or 
a  Hereford  bull.    Does  any  one  in  his  senses  suppose 
that  without  such  an  iucentiye  as  this  the  show  could  yet 
rank  as  the  gi*eat  success  it  so  unmistakably  is?     No 
doubt  but  that  the  direct  effect  of  such  an  exhibition  is 
the  gradual  extension  of  the  best  stock  and  machinery  ; 
but  a  man  needs  something  more  than  the  word  of  a 
breeder  or  a  manufacturer  to  lead  him  out  of  the  beaten 
path,  and  ho  finds  this  snppUed  him  in  the  records  of  the 
Royal  Society.    The  prize  list  is  the  accredited  barometer 
of  our  rise  or  fall,  telling  us  all  plainly  enough  whether 
we  are  retrograding  or  advancing,  and  thus  prompting  the 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  to  study  the  state  of  the 
weather.  If,  as  is  so  incessantly  argued,  the  Meeting  were 
but  a  mere  fair,  not  ten  in  a  thousand  would  visit  it«nor  one 
in  ten  of  the  exhibitors  remain  in  the  catalogue.    But, 
fortunately,  the  occasion  is  still  made  something  more 
than  this ;  and,  tested  by  its  original  aim,  there  have  been 
few  more  useful,  agreeable,  or  satisfisctory  shows  of  the 
Society  than  that  just  oelehrate4  at  Worceater. 


The  meeting  opened  well,  as  rardy  have  the  prdimmuy 
proceedings  commanded  more  attention ;  and  this,  too,  m 
the  face  of  an  assertion  that,  whether  the  premiiuns  for 
stock  be  persevered  with  or  not,  it  was  high  time  that  such 
a  system    of   rewards  for  implements  were  abandoned 
Our  special  reports  will  tell  how  the  trials  of  the  ftwin 
cultivators  were  watched,  and   the  performances  of  the 
steam-engines  analyzed,  not  only  by  the  judges,  but  the 
public.    It  is,   indeed,  doubtful  which*  of  the  awards 
that  we  were  enabled  to  give  on  Monday  last  would  cifste 
the  most  sensation  in  the  country.   For  our  own  part,  we 
believe  that  the  highest  honours   for    steam-ploughing 
would  be  more  talked  over  than  the  best  shorthorn  boll  or 
the  first  thoroughbred  horse ;   and  a  national  congree  of 
agriculturists,  without  any  such  wholesome  stimulus  to 
turn  to  in  its  programme ,  would  have  been  but  the  awbrtw 
movement  of  a  body  with  a  limb  lopped  off.    Not,  how- 
ever, that  the  taste  for  good  beef  and  mutton  is  by  anj' 
means  dying  out ;  and  many  a  stranger,  as  he  entered  the 
wide  and  well-mapped  show -ground,  anxiously  asked  his 
way  to  "  the  beasts  "  ;  hurrying  through,  with  just  a  pass- 
ing glanoe,  the  handsome  avenues  of  machinery,  and 
curtly  declining  the  many  offers  to  take  a  list,  or  look  at 
a  plough,  until  he  had  satisfied  himself  as  to  who  was  first 
for  Leicesters,  or  best  man  amongst  the  Cot^wolds?  And 
here,  if  we  did  allow  of  our  friend  picking  the  plums  out 
of  his  pudding  at  once,  we  might   send  him  amongst  the 
sheep,  the  strong  fieature,  taking  all  kinds  and  classes,  of 
the  whole  Show.    Ttc  foundation,  moreover,  was  Jfood,  as 
seldom  have  the  recognized  breeds,  cithiar  Leicester  or 
Southdown,  beon  better  represented;  while  the  Cotswolds 
made  again  a  gnmd  stnnd,  and  the  Oxfordshire  Dowui 
proved  yet  more  worthy  to  some  rank  of  their  oi^n. 
Either  for  numbers,  or  individual  illustrations  of  thor 
order,  we  must  repeat  that  the  sheep  dasscs  were  the 
beat  section  of  the  Show ;   and  such  entries  as  Colonel 
Inge's    pen     of    Leicester    ewes.    Lord    Walsinghaui* 
Southdown  shearUng.  and  Mr.  Bobert  Game's  CotswoW 
rams,  may  have  been  previously  equalled,  but  they  h«ve 
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eertamly  never  been  sntpaaied  as  perfect  specimens  of  thdr 
Krenl  sorts.  In  distiugoishing  these  entries  the  judges 
hj  no  meuu  kept  to  any  pevious  precedent,  and  it  reads 
nniewhat  ontoward,  that  m  hit  last  season,  and  just  pre- 
rioiis  to  hia  ftoal  ttle,  Mr.  Sanday  ahoold  have  been  so 
li^aQj  defeated  as  he  was  at  Worcester.  Still,  it  is  oon- 
Mling  to  CDel  that  the  Holme  Fierrepont  flock  ranked  only 
S5  9<¥ond  in  one  of  the  best  general  exhibitions  of  Leicesters 
ef^  got  together ;  and  that  Mr.  Sanday  yvvi  but  beaten 
with  his  own  tools,  as  Colonel  Inge  has  long  continued  to 
luTtil  firom  these  Nottinghamshire  sheep,  while  his  very 
iliepherd  comes  from  the  same  fold.  Both  the  classes  of 
nnti  were  of  a  very  high  character,  with  very  few  indif- 
ferent entries  amongst  them,  aa  the  many  commendations 
of  oar  priae  list  will  testify.  The  Thorpe  Constantinc 
ihcarling,  of  good  size  and  admirable  quahty,  is  very  per- 
fect, and  it  would  be  difficult  to  pick  a  hole  in  him ;  wliile 
the  fire  ewes  from  the  same  flock  are  the  best  pen  of  Lci- 
cnters  ever  seen  together.  Of  remarkable  uniformity, 
with  sweet  thorough-bred  heads,  great  width,  fine  size,  and 
s  capital  touch,  they  ran  clean  away  from  the  rest  of  the 
diss ;  as  Mr.  Sanday's  seconds  were  not  up  to  his  usual 
fUttikrd,  being  only  a  middling  lot,  very  delicate  in  ap- 
p<^trance,  and  lacking  something  in  size  and  growth.  Mr. 
BortoQ,  who  has  been  in  the  habit  of  using  rams  from 
Sk-dfflere  and  Holme  Fierrepont,  won  everything  with  the 
old  sheep ;  but  his  third  prize  ram  was  bred  by  ^ir.  Sanday, 
ui  J  is  still  further  noticoible  as  the  sheep  over  whose  place 
St  Battersea  some  rather  angry  discussion  ensued,  but 
«here  by  the  way  he  occupied  amongst  the  shearlings  pre- 
rU  Jj  the  same  position  he  now  claims  amongst  the  all-aged 
nnu.  Mr.  Borton  only  exhibited  three  in  this  class,  and 
the  first  and  second  prize  sheep  were  both  bred  at  home. 
The  best  of  the  three,  which  was  the  first  shearling  at 
York  Isst  year,  ia  a  ram  of  great  style,  with  good  substance, 
setive  and  cheerful  in  his  character,  and  with  a  famous 
£nn  touch.  The  strength  of  the  Leicesters  may  be  in 
woe  degree  estimated  by  the  fact  that  so  well  known  a 
breeder  as  Mr.  George  Turner  sent  several  sheep,  not  one 
of  which  received  anv  special  notice  from  the  judges. 

Amongst  the  Southdowns  there  was  some  similar  upset- 
tloic  of  great  reputations.  The  Hove  flock,  for  instance, 
wis  declared  to  have  gone  back,  the  rams  having  coarse 
licsds  and  bad  shoulders,  with  a  certain  delicacy  about 
them  that  Downs  arc  too  apt  to  run  into ;  so  that,  with  the 
etj^ht  sheep  shown,  Mr.  Kigden  reached  no  higher  than 
oae  commendation.  If,  however,  one  man  had  gone 
^Q,  another  had  come  on ;  and  the  extraordinary  im- 
proTcmeat  in  Lord  AVaLsingham's  flock  was  the  sensation 
uT  the  meeting.  His  lordship  would  appear  to  have  at 
]vt  brought  the  Southdown  sheep  to  something  like  a 
itandard  of  excellence,  uniting  style  and  quality  with  good 
Me ;  and  with,  as  the  index  to  his  advancement,  his  first 
prize  very  generally  pronounced  to  be  the  best  shearling 
<A  the  breed  ever  exhibited.  But  this  one  was  by  no  means 
uifered  to  stand  alone,  as  the  other  half-dozen  shearlings 
from,  Merton  were  almost  equally  commendable  for  the 
three  great  points  of  pedigree,  mutton,  and  wool  -,  on  any 
of  which  considerations  proportionate  progress  was  ob- 
lerrable,  with  five  out  of  the  seven  individually  compli- 
nient£d  by  the  judges.  Since  the  dispersion  of  the  Babra- 
luun  flxk  the  late  Mr.  Webb's  man  has  accepted  service 
at  Merton;  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  very  common 
remark  waa  that,  "  It*s  all  the  shepherd's  doing."  For- 
tottately  for  those  who  believe  there  is  still  some  art  and 
jodfoient  necessary  for  breeding  as  well  as  for  feeding 
or  triramiBg,  there  was  some  other  proof  in  the  Worcester 
Show-yard  that  it  was  siot  quite  all  the  shepherd.  Thus, 
tlH>  first  prize  aged  ram,  now  upwards  of  four  years  old,  is 
the  blher  of  the  first  prize  shearling,  of  the  second  prize 
two-)  ear-old  iheep,snd  oi  three  ot  the  ewes  in  the  first  prixe 
pea.    He  is,  again,  the  father  pf  the  Yarmouth  and  Ham- 


burgh first  prize  sheep ;  &nd,  above  all,  was  bred  by  Lord 
Walsingham  at  Merton.  Still,  the  career  of  this  ramous 
ram  has  been  somewhat  chequered  :  as  a  shearling  he  was 
first  at  the  Norfolk  show ;  and  as  a  two*yoar  first  again  at 
home,  and  third  at  the  Royal  meeting  at  Leeds.  As  a 
three-year-old  he  was  only  highly  commended  at  Bitter- 
sea  ;  though  at  Dereham,  a  week  or  two  afterwards,  we 
thus  wrote  of  him:  "At  Battersea  in  the  old  class  the 
Merton  rams  were  second,  third,  and  commended  to  Mr. 
Kigden's  sheep ;  whereas  at  Dereham  the  second  and 
third  wero  precisely  in  their  former  places,  and  the 
Royal  commended  sheep  Jirtt  /  Mr.  Woods  has  all 
through  maintained  that  thia  is  the  right  reading  of  their 
several  merits,  and  general  opinion  was  again  with  him 
against  another  bench  of  Battersea  martyrs."  This  was 
written  a  year  since,  but  it  is  all  equally  applicable  now 
that  the  father  of  the  flock  has  further  asserted  his  supe- 
riority, though  he  leaves  them  in  his  old  age,  having  been 
sold  previous  to  his  Worcester  triumph  to  go  to  Wiirtem- 
biurg.  There  was  no  cavil  whatever  as  to  the  Norfolk 
Downs  having  it  all  their  own  way,  and  Mr.  Rigden  took 
his  beating  like  a  man ;  the  only  discussion  whatever  being 
over  the  third  and  fourth  pens  of  ewes.  Lord  Wal- 
singham's  flrsfr  were  here  again  about  the  best  out  for  many 
a  dav ;  capitally  matched,  with  plenty  of  mutton  of  fine 
quahty,  and  wool  of  undeniable  texture  -,  while  the  Messrs. 
ileasman's  next  best  had  beautiful  heads  and  necks,  with 
famous  legs  of  mutton  at  the  other  end  of  them,  their  chief 
drawback  being  that  they  were  rather  over  or  badly 
trimmed.  Three  of  Lord  Radnor's  five  were  reaUy  ad- 
mirable ewes  for  almost  any  point,  size,  mutton,  or  wool ; 
but  a  want  of  thorough  uniformity  in  the  whole  pen  stood 
in  their  way,  and  the  third  prize  went  to  some  rather  small 
and  delicate  sheep  of  Mr.  Farquharson's,  but  still  far  away 
the  best  that  the  old  Dorsetshire  Squire  has  ever  yet  set 
his  seal  to.  The  three  classes  of  Southdowns,  with  such 
exhibitors  as  we  have  referred  to,  or  that  the  commenda- 
tions make  special  mention  of,  were  altogether  of  a  very 
high  order  of  merit,  though  disfigured  by  the  presenee  of 
a  few  sheep  that  had  no  pretensions  to  any  place  in  a 
Royal  show-yard. 

Still,  despite  the  stand  they  are  still  able  to  make,  there 
is  little  question  but  that  the  old-established  firms,  like  the 
Leicesters  and  Sonthdowns,  are  gradually  losing  some  of 
their  business,  which  is  going  over  to  such  opposition 
houses  as  the  Cotswolds,  Oxfords,  Linoolns,  and  Other 
Long- wools  or  Half-breds.  Of  these  the  Cotswolds  and 
Oxford  Downs  supplied  two  wonderfully  good  lots  of 
sheep,  the  former  quite  up  to  their  previous  repute, 
aud  the  latter  coming  to  the  fore  very  fast.  Never,  in 
fact,  was  the  grant  of  a  class  more  fairly  earned  or 
better  suppoited.  The  Oxfards,  indeed,  have  a  4eul  of  geod 
about  ihsm,  t itbsr  in  the  way  o(  mutton  or  wool ;  and  in  the 
bsst  flocks,  moreover,  there  is  an  ineitasing  uniformity  of 
style  tbst  spraki  to  the  care  with  which  ihsy  are  now  caltl- 
fatt-d.  So  fa*'!  ia  fact,  as  Weresslsf  wss  eoaeernsd,  the  shew 
of  the  sort  was  highly  enconrsging  in  every  respeet  bnt  one, 
and  t<iBt  wa«  ihs  shameful  way  in  which  masy  of  the  sheep 
were  exhibited,  the  abuie  being  heightened  by  soose  cf  tha 
woret  CMC[i  winniog  ths  beat  piises.  1%  wss  food  to  see  Mr. 
Bryan  placed  fiisC  with  a  U\t\j  clipped  clever  ahsarlisf; 
though  be  wss  only  a  aeeond  at  the  rcosat  Oxford  Meetiog ; 
whereas  Mr.  WaUi«*e  oH  rame  looked  as  if  they  hsd  noi  lost 
a  lock  of  wool  lisee  the  day  they  were  lambed.  The  Duke 
of  Mtrlboroogh's  ewes,  sgein,  may  bo  ftor  animslt;  bet  the 
judges  roast  be  wonderfully ."  up**  in  feelhiff  for  make  and 
shape  if  they  eonld  exactly  aay  what  they  were  throogh  the 
Buee  of  wool  in  which  they  were  smothered.  Of  eonraeii 
coaseieatioua  men  like  Mr.  Charles  Howard  mad  a  few  oibers 
have  bat  little  ehaoee^  while  the  8ecieiy  permits  of  iu  raprs- 
sentatives  in  the  ring  aidiDg  sad  abeUian  soeh  menstroM 
evils  as  them— practices  thai  tell  alike  ag aiaat  iht  eendect  ef 
the  Meeting  aad  the  ebanetei  U  the  sheep.  Bieedsta  H 
other  varieties  turn  awaj  with  •  aoile  Qf  oonteapt  from  thes^ 
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htplctt  Oifoidihin  Downi,  twdteriiig  in  t  July  luo  under  a 
two  or  throe  yoan'  fleeee.  They  moit  be  l>id-fimned  uiiaBab, 
indeed,  when  their  best  points  reqntre  nich  clebonte  eoncetl- 
mcnt;  or,  ftt  lout,  that  ii  the  palpable  argnment  which  the 
world  will  draw  from  the  heafy  of creoats  eo  much  in  fashion 
with  too  many  of  these  Oxford  mixtures.  There  were  upwards 
of  fifty  shearling  Cotswold  rams  entered,  and  mostly  of  thst 

Gmd  imposing  appearanee,  for  whidi  of  late  years  they 
?e  been  so  eslebrated  on  the  show  ground.  There  are, 
certainly,  few  sheep  thst  tell  more  when  put  upon  parade,  the 
besetting  sin  here  being  still  to  overmark  many  of 
them  in  the  wsy  of  eondition,  or  otherwise  the  Worcester 
sample  was  Tory  commendsble  for  general  cxcellenee, 
there  being  perhaps  no  other  so  even  a  lot  in  the  whole  cats- 
loffne.  8U11,  Mr.  Robert  Game  had  the  eresm  of  it,  taking 
all  the  premiums  in  the  large  class  of  shesrlingi,  and  fieished 
fliat  dso  in  the  more  idect  company  of  aged  rams,  all  of  whieh 
were  commended,  and  amongst  them  the  brother,  Mr. 
William  Gsrne's  first  shearling  at  Bsttersea.  The  Aldsworth 
best  old  sheep,  now  in  his  fourth  yesr,hss  worn  well,  and  still 
retsins  ss  a  great  point  in  his  faTour  a  fioe  firm  touch,  not  too 
often  a  characterisiie  of  the  kind.  Noticeably  enough,  Mr. 
Fletcher,  the  winner  of  the  first  prise  for  ewes,  was  not  satis- 
fied with  the  award  1  considering  that  he  should  have  won 
with  his  other  pen.  The  I^neolns  had  the  worst  of  it,  ss  op- 
posed in  the  open  dass  to  the  other  long-wods,  Mr.  Lynn 
ranking  first  snd  first  in  the  only  two  clsssea  he  entered  for, 
with  his  now  well-known  cross  of  the  Leicester  sod  Lineolu ; 
his  old  sheep  cdled  "  Bsttersea  Royd"  hsyiog  been  the  bat 
shearling  in  London  last  season.  From  some  cause  or  other  the 
Linodns  make  no  great  impresiion  on  the  show-ground  as  com- 
pared with  their  accredited  worth  in  the  market,  and  there  %  ere 
no  daises  at  Worcester  that  attracted  lest  interest  than  this 
mixed  company  o(  Other  Loog-wools.  Three  rery  good  classes  of 
Hsmpshiros  and  other  short-wools  owed  much  of  their  exeel- 
lenee  to  the  preseoce  of  a  new  exhibitor  at  the  8odety*s 
meetings— Mr.  Bawlence,  who  opposed  even  Mr.  Humphrey 
with  quite  his  share  of  snoeets.  In  fset,  the  three  pens  of 
ewes  from  Bulbridge  were  the  finest  lot  of  West  Country 
Downs  ever  brought  out,  and  the  first  five  very  admirable  for 
niee  style,  coupled  with  good  useful  qualities.  Mr.  Rawleoee 
is  desrly  an  aeeesaion  here,  and  Menrs.  Humfrcy,  King, 
Canning,  and  Shittler  will  have  to  look  to  their  Isurels. 

Firm  as  hat  been  our  fiuth  in  the  Shropshires,  they  have  not 
made  that  general  advsnee  of  Iste  which  we  hsd  expected,  and 
there  is  not  much  progreis  to  report  at  Worcester.  Either 
there  is  no  reliable  type,  or  the  judges  go  by  very  dif- 
ferent roads  to  get  at  it.  Here  they  went  all  for  msgpie 
facee  and  speckled  legs,  and  more  for  mere  stse  than 
symmetry.  Mr.  Btnbbs*  first  prise  shearling,  although  with 
aome  good  blood  in  his  vdna,  is  a  very  uneven  sheep,  standing 
badly  before,  and  nothbg  extraordinary  from  behind.  He 
began  public  life  early,  however,  and  was  a  prise-trimmed 
lamb  at  the  Staffordshire  Meeting  of  last  year.  He  will  now, 
probably,  go  on  hire  to  Lord  Shrewsbury,  while  one  of  Mrs. 
Bsker's  very  sorty  lot  crosses  the  Chsnnel  for  Ireland.  It 
must  have  been  his  sise  chiefly  thst  carried  Mr.  Bowen's  old 
ram  through,  as  there  were  far  truer  sheep  in  the  clus,  and  he 
was  nowhere  at  Battersea;  whereas  the  exhibitors  of  the  ewes 
took  here  predsely  the  same  rsnk  as  in  London,  with 
the  Messrs.  Crane  flnt  and  second,  snd  Mr.  Mstthews  third. 
These  pens  of  ewes  were,  moreover,  the  flowers  of  the  flocks, 
and  the  Shrawardine  teecmd  prise  lot  considered  to  be  the  best 
thst  these  fsmons  breeders  hsd  ever  exhibited.  One  of  Mr. 
Foster's  ewes  hsd  been  injured,  but  nevertheless  the  pen  was 
highly  commended,  and  of  twelve  entries  the  judges  spedslly 
noticed  seven.  The  aged  rsms  only  rsn  up  to  one  more 
nomiaation,  being  an  nnusually  short  dsss,  and  with  a  deal 
of  difference  over  the  awardi,  Mr.  Coxon's  third  prise  sheep, 
and  a  very  handsome  one,  being  in  the  opinion  of  many,  as 
liood  as  anything.  The  judges,  indeed,  were  picked  to  pieces 
m  many  more  *  eaecsb**  and  amongst  others  Mr.  Orme  Foeter*s 
merdy  oomssended  shearling,  with  his  fine  eouutenance,  true 
frame,  and  grand  character,  wu  eontinually  cited  in  judgment 
agdnst  them.  It  was  further  deduced  thst  not  one  proud 
Salopian  had  been  invited  to  take  ofllce  over  the  native  sheep 
of  his  own  county,  and  that,  whether  the  breed  has  improved 
or  not,  the  Worcester  Meeting  hardly  got  at  the  best  of  them. 
A  few  good  useful  Ryelands  were  sent  out  of  Herefordshira 
to  carry  off  the  load  premtume,  Mr.  Downing,  as  at  Hereford, 


haviag  it  pretty  wall  to  himsdf ;  whUe  Mr.  Fed's  Louki  met 
with  as  tittle  oppodtion  amongst  the  Moontdn  breeds.  Bs- 
garded  from  the  map,  Worcester  itsdf  wodd  not  pnniM 
anything  ve»y  remarkable  in  the  wsy  of  mutton  or  wool,  b«t  s 
variety  of  drenmstaneea,  infioeneed  maidy,ao  doubt,  by  tkt 
tendency  of  the  times,  will  give  the  Woresster  shesp  ibow  i 
very  prominent  plaoe  in  the  week's  history. 

There  was,  of  course,  more  direct  argument  for  the 
strong  show  of  Hereford  cattle,  indisputably  the  most 
evenly  excellent  entry  of  any  breed  on  the  ground ;  al- 
though in  mere  numbers  these  did  not  exceed  the  Batter- 
sea  complement  of  something  under  a  hundred  in  aU. 
True   in    thdr   frames,  wealthy  to  handle,  and  hsnd- 
somc  in  appearance,  the  first  class  of  old  buUs  at  once 
betrayed  the  "  weakness"  of  the  white  faces :  from  sires 
to  sons,  or  cows  to  calves,  there  were  but  too  many  over- 
fed ;  and  one  or  two,  as  we  hear  and  hope,  really  set  aside 
as  too  fat  for  any  becoming  example  of  what  a  breedias: 
animal  should  be.     Both  the  first  and  second  prixe  old 
bulls  were  alike  equal  to  this  objection ;  but  Plato  carried 
his  beef  more  equally  distributed,  and  had  dtogether  a 
more  active,  lively  look  than  Sir  Oliver,  very  palpably 
over-marked,  and  as  short  of  hair  as  if  he  had  been 
singed.     He  has,   otherwise,   many  of  the  points  of  a 
grand  bull ;  but,  for  a  combination  of  quality,  symmetry. 
and    usefulness,    we    are  still   of  opinion  that  the  first 
and  second  should  have  been  the  other  way;  and  the 
judges  themselves  were    quite   open  to  discussing  the 
question.     Lord    Bateman's    bull    is  short  and  thick, 
but    with    something   very   attractive  about  him,   and 
Raglan  was  wrorthy   of   more  notice    than  he  received. 
The  next  dividon  was  a  class  of  as  good  animds  as  are 
often  seen  together,  with  Mr.  Taylor's  Tambarinc  quite 
the  best  bull  in  the  Hereford  cUsscs,  combining  those 
great  requisites  of  the  day,  size,  qudity,  and  substance. 
Moderator,  the  second  best,  has  good  length,  bnt  some- 
how with  hardly  enough  of  grandeur  about  him  for  a  prize 
bull ;  and  more  attention  ought  to  be  pdd  io  style  than 
to  a  mere  lump  of  flesh.    The  third  prixe  went  to  Mr.  ^^ . 
R.  Evans,  jun.,  for  Rodney,  a  very  nice  animd,  with  not 
quite  the  right  sort  of  hair  upon  him,  but  plenty  of  it.    He 
was  first  at  Hereford  last  autumn,   when  we  gave  him  a 
character ;  and  he  now  pleased  us  aa  much  as  many  we  saw 
in  the  class,  while  a  question  waa  raised  by  some  as  to  hu 
not  bdng  placed  higher.     Chieftain  the  2nd  had  a  great 
deal  of  good  about  him ;  and  the  unnoticed  Victory,  with 
his  magnificent  hind  quarters,  has  such  length  ss  is  not 
often  seen.    Amongst  younger  bulla  was  the  renowned 
Battersea,  bred  by  Mr.  Vcvcrs,  and  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Baldwin,  of   Luddington ;     beaten,    or,  as  many  said, 
"  placed"  second  to  Adforton,  one  of  Tudge's  breedmg, 
and.  like  all  his  sort,  a  thick  one,  but  hardly  so  long  and 
level  as  he  should  be.     Battersea,  as  we  reported  of  him 
at  Exeter,  has  trained  off,  or  rather  not  being  in  Mr. 
Vevers*  hands,  was  not  shown  in  last  year's  form.  The  third 
prize  of  Mr.  E.  Tanner  was  an  animal  with  very  plain 
heavy  shoulders,  that  told  against  his  nice  rumps  and 
thighs;    whQe    Mr.    Pitt's    San    Jacinto    had    a   de^ 
of  good    about  him;  and,   upon  the  whole,  this,  with 
one    exception  or  so,    was    a  very  capitd  class.    The 
bull    calves    were    good,    and     eighteen    in    dl,  with 
not  a  bod  one  among  them,  speaks  well  for  the  breeders. 
The    first    prize    of   Mr.    Roberts,   of   Ivington  Bun. 
Leominster,    is    a    nice  cdf,  with  an  awkward  dip  or 
weak  phiee  in  his  back ;  but  he  showed  much  better  out  m 
the  ring  than  in  his  pkoe  in  the  line.      He  hsd  rare 
thighs  for  so  young  an  animal,  and  plenty  of  hair,  oi 
which    Mr.    Capper's    second    prize,    Worcester,  JfM 
rather  deficient ;  in  fact,  with  his  fiimous  fine  handling 
back,  the  judges  were  inclined  to  go  for  him,  Iwd  it  not 
been  for  his  want  of  hair— a  sad  fiuling  in  a  Hereford  calf. 
I  The  third  prize,  and  a  high  commendation  for  two  calves 
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of  the  nme  herd  mast    have   caused  some  tronble  to 

s«parate,  as  both  were  very  creditable  to  the  owner.  There 

were   such    a    lot  of  famous    cows,  ^at    for  size  and 

^ja^ij  have  rarely  been  matched ;  indeed  the  first  prize 

one  of  3fr.  William  Pcny,  of  Cholstrey,  with  a  calf  a  few 

dajs  old  by  her  side,  was  just  what  one  would  like  to  see 

more  of ;  and  the  second  also  a  very  good  one ;    while  Mr. 

Dor kham*s  eight-year-old  coir  would  do  credit  to  any  herd, 

a  it  is  rardy  we  see  a  Hereford  attain  that  age  without 

getting  very  patchy.     Perhaps,  with  the  years  upon  her, 

this  was  almost  the  best  cow  in  the  class,  and  she  might 

hare  beea  placed  higher  in  the  list.    A  commended  cow 

of  Mr.  Turner's  did  not  appear  to  have  done  much  towards 

lAcreasing  her  owner's  stock  of  cattle,  but  nearly  all  the 

eowa  shown  were  as  a  class  good,  and  must  be  considered 

a  credit  to  the  breed.    The  in-calf  heifers  are  usually  the 

best  class  of  the  sort,  but  here  they  were  not  so  well 

^  to  the  mark.     Mr.  William  Tudgc's  nice  thick  heifer 

has  a  rare  lot  of  hair,  but  is  not  a  very  good  one  to  meet, 

fior  are  her  head  and  horn  quite  right.  The  second  is  not  of  a 

ZQod  coloor,  being  lighter  than  is  now  quite  the  fashion ;  and 

M^jor-General  Hood's  highly-commended  heifer,  with  rare 

thighs,  back,  and  rump,  was  still  not  fine  enough  forward ; 

vhile  two  heifers  shown  in  this  class  by  Mr.  Thomas  aud 

Mr.  Williams  were  thoroughly  spoiled  from  over-feeding. 

The  yearling  heifers  were  a  better  lot ;  with  the  veteran 

Mr.  Monkhouse,  of  Stow,  receiving  first  prize  for  one  of 

rare  size  and  quality,  but  with  a  little  tendency  to  patchi- 

tiess  about  the  quarter.     The  second  of  Mr.  Roberts  was 

perhaps  the  most  perfect  in  form  of  any  of  the  females, 

and,  as  many  considered,  should  have  been  placed  at  the 

head  of  her  class.     Mr.  Perry's  heifer's  only  fault  was  her 

diminutive  nze,  but  with  good  hair,  she  is  one  of  the 

oeatest  out,  while  another  great  good  one  of  the  same  herd 

VBs  worthy  of  a  place  in  almost  any  company.      She  was 

rartainly  not  out  of  place  here,  with  the  whole  class  com- 

xaeaded,  and    a    lot  as  good  if   not   better    than    any 

kitherto  ever  brought  together.    The  calf  class  was  headed 

bj  Mr.  Roberts  with  one  of  rare  substance,  but  hardly 

quite  right  about  the  shoulders ;  though  still,  for  her  age, 

worthy  of  her  place;  and  Mr.  Knight's,  of  Downton  Castle, 

"'srey  "  calf,  is  one  of  a  famous  sort  in  days  gone  by,  and 

vith  a  touch  that  would  bear  comparison  with  anything 

of  aoj  breed.     The  local  prizes  brought  out  but  a  short 

lot,  chiefly  noticeable  for  a  pair  of  rare  massive  heifers 

shown  by  the  executors  of  the  late  Mr.  Rea,  of  Monaughty, 

Hiose  stock   come  to  the  hammer   during  the  autumn ; 

bat  the  bull,  cow,  and  calf,  or  "  happy  fiimily"  entry  would 

bev  no  comparison  with  what  we  have  seen  in  this  way 

in  the  capitoi  of  their  country.     Sir  Thomas,  however, 

like  the  other  two  prize  bulls.  Sir  Oliver  and  Plato,  traces 

Wk  to  the  Westonbury  herd,  and  the  Tribe  of  Benjamin 

was  in  high  fiivour  at  Worcester  ;  as  indeed,  were  the 

wiute  laces  pretty  generally. 

With  nearly  double  the  number  of  entries,  as  compared 
with  the  Herefords,  and  reaching  in  all  to  somewhere  about 
a  hondred  and  eighty  head  of  cattle,  the  Shorthorns  were 
^  no  means  so  even  a  sample  of  their  soi*t.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  were  a  very  ragged  lot,  with  a  number  of 
(hafts  in  dmost  every  class,  and  scarcely  one  really  grand 
aumal  amongst  them.  It  was  not,  in  fact,  until  wc  had 
tnTcIkd  on  to  Mr.  Eastwood's  white  yearling  bull,  The 
Hero,  and  had  coupled  him  with  otir  own  old  acquaintance 
of  many  a  meeting.  Lady  Figot's  Pride  of  Southwicke, 
tbat  we  came  to  anything  like  really  "  Royal  Firsts." 
Still  the  best  old  buU,  Mr.  Wilson's  Duke  of  Tyne,  is  a 
vdl-known  winner  in  the  north — ^at  Hartlepool  as  a  calf, 
^  the  Durham  County,  and  at  Belford ;  whUe  he  is  by 
Richard  Geur  dc  Lion,  a  bull  that  Colonel  Townelcy  sent 
ap  for  the  use  of  bis  north-country  tenantry.  Then,  Mr. 
Wilaon  himself  was  not  only  one  of  the  Judges  of  steam- 
pkughing  at  Worcester,  bat  the  acting  Secretary  to  the 


local  committee  that  a  month  or  two  back  secured 
a  second  visit  from  the  Society  for  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne  ;  so  that  even  beyond  his  personal  ap- 
pearance the  prize  bull  has  many  contingencies  in  his 
history.  There  is  no  question,  either,  despite  'one  of  the 
judges  declaring  against  him,  that  he  was  the  best  of  his 
class  on  Monday ;  and  when  seen  out  is  a  very  telling 
animal.  With  great  size,  a  deal  of  character,  and  of  good 
quality,  he  is  wonderfully  fine  forward,  and  would  be  a 
very  imposing  animal  to  meet,  but  for  his  long  plain 
effeminate  head,  which  must  always  be  a  strong  point 
against  him.  General  Murat  was  also  second  at  the  York 
show  last  year,  where  we  spoke  of  him  as  showing  more 
use  than  style,  a  point  in  which  he  is  still  terribly  defi- 
cient. In  fact,  instead  of  preferring  him  to  Duke  of 
Tyne,  the  general  opinion  was  that  Mr.  Brawn's  lengthy 
and  handsome  Young  Radford  should  have  had  second 
pkce.  Amongst  the  commended  Mr.  Clayden  received 
no  notice  for  his  elder  Marquis  of  Comwallis,  while  Lord 
Fevcrsham's  blood-looking  bull  showed  a  deal  of  his 
sire's  high  quality  and  temper.  If  this  all-aged  class 
did  not  evince  any  extraordinary  form,  the  younger 
bulla  were  yet  more  moderate ;  and  the  winner.  Hemlock, 
plain  and  narrow,  with  a  coarse  coat,  and  bad  either  to 
meet  or  to  follow,  was  continually  objected  to  ;  Mr.  Peel 
fairly  beating  him  for  symmetry,  style,  and  promise.  The 
third  prize  introduced  us  to  another  of  the  Butterflys,  but 
one  with  just  the  family  character — flight,  airy,  and  all 
breed  and  fashion.  In  the  next  division  we  pause  before 
the  shorthorn  bull  of  the  show,  a  yearling  with  hardly 
anything  but  his  colour  (white)  to  be  offered  against  him ; 
level  and  long,  with  capital  hind-quarters,  good  ribs,  and 
a  famous  touch.  The  Hero  should  go  on,  for  he  is  by  no 
means  over-marked  as  yet ;  and  his  place  thoroughly  due 
to  a  happy  combination  of  such  essentials  as  symmetry, 
growth,  and  quality.  He  is  as  yet  a  very  young  one  as 
compared  to  many  others  in  the  class,  and  at  all  points 
but  sheer  forcing  a  very  superior  animal  to  the  gold  medal 
white  of  Battersea-fields.  Still,  another  Butterfly,  light, 
leggy,  and  stylish,  was  declared  to  be  a  very  close  second ; 
while  a  more  clumsy  one,  of  something  the  same  kith  and 
kin,  with  the  dreadfully  clumsy  title  of  *'  French  Butter- 
fly's Cccnr-de-Lion,"  w^as  an  indifferent  third.  What 
a  name  for  a  herdsman  to  handle,  or  even  an 
editor  to  book!  In  the  large  class  of  Calves 
Sir  Anthony  dc  Rothschild  tasted  first  blood  with  a  very 
clever  one — ^fine  iu  his  coat,  famous  in  his  quarters,  good 
in  his  bosom,  and  remarkable  for  his  quality ;  but  Mr. 
Game's  second,  light,  narrow,  and  common,  was  less 
liked ;  and  Pretor,  with  plenty  of  Bates'  character,  showed 
the  family  failing  of  forward  shoulders.  The  judges  ap- 
pended some  commendations  to  their  award,  but  it  is  a 
serious  question  whether  a  few  of  the  best  were  not  kept 
out  of  it  ?  There  was  no  doubt  as  to  Captain  Cherry's 
claim,  but  it  was  anything  but  so  clear  as  to  the  actual 
merits  of  the  second,  or  even  the  third,  of  the  selected. 
Only  five  cows  were  entered,  and  we  thus  wrote  of  the 
first  and  second  on  meeting  them  at  Exeter  a  month  or  so 
since :  "  The  Pride  of  Southwicke,  who  never  looked 
better,  promises  well  for  Worcester,  where  she  may  even 
improve  on  her  previous  place  at  the  Royal ;  but  the  Maid 
of  Athens  has  got  a  little  gaudy  behind — always  her  worst 
point,  and  we  do  not  expect  to  see  her  again  with 
anything  like  her  pre-eminence  at  Wells  and  Battersca." 
It  was  in  truth  only  the  weakness  of  the  class  that  let  Mr. 
Lane's  cow  in  for  second  at  Worcester ;  Lord  Spencer's, 
with  some  fine  points  about  her,  having  gone  all  to  pieces,  and 
being  no  longer  fit  for  "  the  flags."  Both  the  prize  heifers, 
also,  the  deep,  swcct-hcadcd  Roscdale,  and  the  neat  well- 
finiahcd  Queen  of  the  May,  look  more  like  qualifying  for 
Islington  than  breeding-purposes  ;  while  Col.  Towneley's 
couple  of  beautiful  Butterflies  would  promise  to  be  of  more 
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service  in  the  herd,  and  hence,  mny  be,  their  secondary 
honours  in  public.  The  Doke  of  Montrose's  yearling,  or  just 
upon  two-year-old  heifer,  is  again  all  forcemeat,  and  certainly 
an  extraordinary  example  of  what  may  be  done  in  the 
way  of  high-feeding ;  thongh  encased  as  she  is  in  fat,  still 
said  to  be  seven  months  gone  in  calf.  Frederick's  Fare- 
well is  of  a  different  order  of  merit,  but  still  a  very 
nice  one ;  but  many  of  the  other  clever  calves  of  last  year 
had  not  trained  on ;  while  we  heralded  the  approach  of 
Lady  Oxford  5th,  the  best  heifer  calf  of  this  year,  when 
we  saw  her  at  Witham,  "  full  of  symmetry,  style,  and  quality, 
and  likely  to  hold  her  own  on  any  ground/*  Mr. 
Oliver's  second  is  small  and  neat,  but  yet  with  the  pro- 
mise of  going  on,  and  and  another  Bntterily  finished  in 
their  customaiy  place  at  "Worcester — second  or  third  as 
often  as  they  pleased,  but  never  quite  first.  As  with  the 
Herefords,  the  extra  premiums  for  pairs  and  family  par- 
ties were  not  snccessfal,  and  the  Queen  of  the  Ocean  and 
Soldier's  Bride,  as  full  of  good  fat  beef  as  a  butcher's 
shop  in  Christmas  week,  furnished  something  very  like 
a  burlesque  on  what  the  Society  does  in  the  way  of  milk- 
ing cows.  These  were  pushed  off  into  the  Other  Breeds, 
where  Mr.  Bloxsidge  with  a  hand  and  heart  for  the  good 
firm  fiesh  of  a  Hereford,  wonld  look  at  nothing 
beyond  a  Longhom,  a  Runt,  or  the  Norfolk  and 
Suffolk  polled  —  the  latter  in  some  force  —  and  on 
the  strength  of  being  good  milkers  carrying  all  be- 
fore them.  The  exhibitors,  however,  of  the  Channel 
Island  Cattle  are  anything  but  satisfied,  maintaining  that 
they  have  purity  of  breed  to  begin  with,  and  that  butter 
and  milk-producing  animals  are  entitled  to  some  dis- 
tinct recognition  from  the  Society.  They  say,  fiirther,  that 
it  is  mere  folly  to  show  a  milking  cow  against  a  fattening 
beast,  esi)eciAUy  w^ith  judges  who  know  of,  or  prize  nothing 
but  beef.  On  these  grounds  a  deputation  had  an  inter- 
view during  the  week  with  Mr.  Hall  Bare,  when  they 
suggested,  or,  rather,  directly  solicited,  for  separate  classes 
for  the  Aldcmeys  and  Jerseys,  backing  their  prayer  with 
the  fact  that  more  of  these  cattle,  even  under  present 
disadvantages,  were  sent  than  of  the  Sussex  beasts, 
where,  in  a  special  class,  tw^elve  premiums  were  hand- 
somely offered  for  just  about  as  many  entries.  The 
general  show  of  the  Islanders,  however,  was  not  so 
strong  as  at  Battersea,  and  the  Guernseys  were  altogether 
indifferent ;  but  Mr.  Gallais'  Jerseys  were  far  better,  and 
his  third-prize  heifer  a  very  pretty  specimen  of  her  breed ; 
while  Mr.  DumbreU's  prize  bull,  another  good  one,  found 
a  purchaser  early  in  the  week  in  Lord  Binning.  The 
weak  place  in  the  Prize  List  is  no  question  this  hick  of  any 
encouragement  for  the  best  milk  and  butter ;  and  though 
the  Society  does  travel  north  next  year,  we  trust  that  the 
prayer  of  the  petitioners  will  be  entertained,  and  a 
Channel  Island  class  established.  It  would  be  sure  to  be 
[rapuhur  especially  with  the  general  nm  of  visitors. 

The  show  of  Devons  was  to  a  great  extent  but  an  echo 
of  that  at  Exeter,  so  that  it  would  seem  such  leading  men 
as  the  Davys,  the  Qiwrtleys,  and  Halscs  have  this  year 
really  nothing  to  send.  Mr.  Newberry's  Prince  Jerome, 
aa  we  wrote  of  him  at  first  sight,  is  "  a  deep  square  blood- 
like animal  with  fine  fiesh  and  a  beautiful  bull's  head 
and  bright  eye";  and  the  famous  Viscount  "in  better 
form  than  at  Wells^  has  still  never  thoroughly  recovered 
from  his  earlv  forcing ;  and  though  a  great  wide  bull,  has 
grown  out  of  shape,  with  a  loose,  bad  quality  when  yon 
get  your  hand  upon  him."  These  two  come  into  direct 
competition  at  Worcester,  with  Prince  Jerome  still  first, 
and  Yiscoant  second.  There  were  only  four  bulls  in  this 
class,  and  only  two  in  the  next,  where  >f r.  Surman  was 
first,  with  a  lengthy,  true-made  animal  of  high  character, 
from  the  herd  of  Mr.  George  Turner,  who  was  himself  a 
winner  with  the  thoroughbred  Drone  (though  his  com- 
mended Trumpeter  was  of  better  quality)  as  weU  with  the 


pretty  little  Devonlensia,  and  a  heifer  calf.  The  Royal 
herd,  however,  was  very  strong  amongst  the  yoanger 
stock,  and  Prince  Alfred  and  the  Rose  of  Denmark  proved 
worthy  of  their  titles.  The  former  is  a  very  promising, 
straight,  lengthy  bull,  and  the  heifer  very  blood-like  in  her 
appearance.  The  old  cows,  a  generally  commended  class, 
as  it  also  was  at  Exeter,  included  many  of  the  same  ani- 
mals :  Young  Hebe  first  in  the  West,  and  Golden  Drop— 
two  cows  which,  with  the  winner  Rachel,  were  got  out  of 
SQ  prematurely  by  Lord  Portman ;  while  old  Cheerfol, 
"a  grand  cow  still,"  has  been  second  at  both  these 
leading  meetings  of  the  year.  From  amongst  the  heifen, 
Mr.  Hambro's  Lina,  "very  handsome  and  osefnl,"  was  still 
first  and  first,  with  Mr.  Perkins*  Alice  third  and  thbd, 
but  Mayflower  now  put  aside  for  Mr.  Farthing's  JemiT. 
Of  the  younger  things,  Mr.  Buller's,  the  best  female  at 
Exeter,  was,  of  course,  still  the  best  at  Worcester ;  and,  in 
fact,  as  we  have  said  already,  the  one  show  is  £ar  too  dose 
a  reflex  of  the  other.  Nothing  but  General  Hood's  nomi- 
nations gave  the  visitor  who  had  seen  the  one  any  induce- 
ment to  follow  out  the  other :  and  if  we  were  not  quite 
satisfied  with  the  stand  the  Devons  made  in  the  We:>t,  ve 
were  the  more  disappointed  with  all  they  conld  achiere  at 
the  great  national  gathering  of  the  year,  and  that  not  so 
very  for  from  home  either.  Fifty  entries  in  all,  for  one  of 
the  three  established  breeds,  does  not  compare  well  with  a 
hundred  Herefords  or  nearly  two  hund^d  Shorthorns. 
The  editor  of  the  Devon  Herd  Book  most  look  ap  his 
champions. 

The  horse  ring  at  Worcester  was  decidedly  the  centra  of 
attraction,  in  spite  of  the  straightest  backed  bulls,  eloathed 
jcows,  improved  pigs,  or  sheep  with  the  whitest  of  wool, 
clipped  in  the  "last  new  style'^  by  the  most  fiishionable  and 
scientific  of  shearers;  of  steam  ploughs,  traction  engines, 
thrashing  or  washing  machines,  and  the  most  complicated 
of  rat  traps.  After  all  that  has  been  said  and  sung  about 
the  deterioration  of  the  breed  of  horses,  one  thing  at  least 
was  very  apparent  from  the  expressions  that  continnafly 
broke  forth  from  not  only  the  men,  but  the  lasses  in  the 
crowd  after  crowd  that  encircled  the  ring,  viz. — ^that,  if  the 
horse  be  deteriorated  in  breed,  the  Englishman's  love  for 
him  is  in  no  way  diminished,  and  that  we  are  as  proud  of 
him  as  ever.  The  roped  ring  and  comfortable  boxes, 
although  on  a  smaller  scale,  continually  reminded  one  of 
Battersea,  Mr.  Tom  Pain  still  being  "  The  Genius,"  aud 
keeping  admirable  order  in  the  quietest  and  plea6ant4st 
manner.  For  the  Royal  hundred  a  dozen  stud  horses  en- 
tered the  arena,  all  considered  by  their  owners  as  best 
calculated  to  improve  and  perpetuate  the  sound  and  the 
stout  thorough-bred,  and  which  was  duly  confirmed  by  the 
judges  highly  commending  the  lot: — Rouble,  by  Cos- 
sack, a  neat  level,  hunting-looking  bay,  with  smallish 
thighs  and  hocks ;  Ancient  Briton,  a  chesnut,  very  wuy, 
muscular  and  lengthy,  with  shoulder  well  laid  back,  rare 
quarters,  short  back,  long  thighs,  and  hocks  near  the 
ground ;  still,  he  was  rather  leggy  and  had  not  the  most 
agreeable  countenance,  but  is  nevertheless  a  very  useful 
horse;  Plum  Pudding,  a  dappled  bay,  well  christened, 
being  a  heap  of  flesh  and  as  round  as  a  dumpling ;  ^lalek, 
a  w^-necked,  stilty,  and  flat-sided  animal ;  Cavendish,  a 
rich  dark  brown,  with  flue  firame,  and  veir  muscnUr— 
short  legged,  and  all  over  a  reidly  stout,  hardy-looking 
animal,  with  fair  action,  if  perhaps  a  little  short  in  the 
thighs ;  Neville,  a  vulgar-looking  horse,  with  a  coarse 
heavy  neck,  and  low  harness  withers,  bad  fordegi, 
weak  arms,  elbows  in,  and  pasterns  that  all  but  let  the 
fetlock  joints  on  the  ground  as  he  threw  his  legs  about ; 
as  if  he  wished  to  get  rid  of  them— a  style  of  gomg  that 
ouErht  to  have  shafted  him  long  ere  this  into  some  Ua^ 
Tom  Noddy's  cabriolet.  There  is  nothing  like  go«l 
action;  but  we  do  not  think  that  false,  flashing,  floonshing 
action  ought  to  be  eneonroged  in  the  show-yard,  boeanie 
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tbroQgli  some  ever- varying  whim  of  fashion  it  now  hap- 
paii  to  commaad  a  price.    And  we  would  seriously  re- 
mind our  judges  that  there  are  far  more  graver  things  to 
be  thought  of  thau  the  mere  capricious  tastes  of  Piccadilly 
dandies,  when  awarding  a  prize  to  a  thoroughhred  horse 
for  general  stud  purpotea.    Let  our  aathoritiea  endea- 
Toor  to  Bet  the  faihion,  not  to  follow,  by  going  in  for  the 
oiefol  aa  well  aa  oraamcatal — ^for  a  horse  that  bends  the 
hce,  strikes  out  from  the  shoulder,  with  elbow  free,  set- 
ting his  foot  down  firm,  and  at  the  same  time  getting  over 
the  ground  ;  and  not  by  upholding  your  flashy  Nevilles, 
throwing  their  legs  about  like  ballet-dancers,  or  the  pony 
Tom  SayerSf  hammering  away  iu  the  same  place  like  a 
UsckAuith  at  an  anvil.    Conscript  was  common,  light, 
sad  sicJde-hocked.      Cambondo,   the  hidy-killer,  never 
looked  better,   being  made  up  to  a  nicety ;  but  nothing 
as  hide  liis  deficiency  in  the  back  ribs.     He  is  short  and 
le^,  but  good-limbed.     Lord  Albemarle,  a  switch-tailed 
hsy,  and  Cawood,  a  dark  brown,  were  not  the  sort  of 
hofscs    required;    nor    was    Stampede,     though    bw, 
kagthy,  and  powerful,  as  his  hocks  ought  for  ever  to  dis- 
qasUfy  him  for   such  a  prize ;   while  the  last,  Mcrryman, 
was  a  short  eobby  horse,  wiUi  a  badly  set  on  nock,  and  a 
head  somewhat  resembUng  Mango's,  the  tire  of  his  dam. 
However,    Neville  took  the  first  prize.   Cavendish  the 
Roood,  Cambondo  the  silver  medal,  and  Rouble  had  the 
honour  of  being  kept  in  the  ring  longer  than  any  of  the 
ethers.     The  next  claas,  worded  as  "  Stallions  suitable  for 
^ting  Hunters,"  made  any  thoughtful  man  immediately 
inquire    what    ever    the    prcvioua  class    was   intended 
W?  and  we  are  very  glad  to  hear  that  the  judges  have 
recommended     the     abolition    of   tho    other    hence- 
forth,   lA     we    reoommended     that    it    should    have 
been     long     since.      A    greater    medley    never    ap- 
peared in    a    ring,  consisting  of    gig-horses,  carriage- 
horses,  trotting  cobs,  doathcs-horses,  if  we  may  judge 
them  by  their  wooden  looks,  and  one  great  lumbering 
hrawn,  nitable  for  a  carrier's  cart.    Amongst  the  better 
VBs  Sir  Peter  laorie,  juat  nineteen  years  old,  and  just 
the  very  sort  of  horse  we  want  to  get  rid  of — the  modem 
iteeple  ehafler,B  nag  with  a  neck  like  a  giraffe, aa  leggy  as  a 
foal  fresh  dropped,  with  a  very  light  middle-piece,  and 
thai  gone  in  the  back ;  yet  this  was  the  horse  that  took 
the  first  prize,  and  that  thousands  were  to  carry  away 
ia  their  mind's  eye  aa  a  model  to  get  hunters  I  Whitmore, 
a  chcsnnt  fonr-year-old,  with  a  little  more  bone  would  have 
hecn  the  sort  of  horse,  though  only  fifteen-two  or  three ; 
hot  two  years  may  yet  do  something  for  him.     EUcott,  a 
»hort4e^;ed  horse,  with  a  stain  in  his  pedigree,  of  a  strong 
frame,  and  showing  a  deal  of  character,  but  short  iu  the 
quarter,  and  a  gingery  mover,  with  a  large-capped  hock, 
took  the  second  honours ;  and  Safeguard,  a  twelve-year-old 
chcsnnt,  up  to  as  many  stone,  with  the  true  hunter  stamp, 
bitt  lacking  the  blood  of  Whitmore,  was  the  third.    The 
Prince  of  Wales  was  lengthy  and  light;  and  Solfcrino  long, 
low,  and  deep-ribbed,  and  a  good  marcher  was,  barring  a 
heavy  neck,  not  an  nnlikely  horse.     Solferino,  Wliitmorc, 
and  the  Prince  of  Wales  were  ordered  out  of  the  ring 
almost  before  they  had  completed  the    circle;    whilst 
Bromley,  who  had  a  damaged  leg,  through  getting  across 
aa  awkwardly-placed  bar  in  his  box,  had  the  honour  of 
being  kept  in  to  the  last,  making  his  owner  fancy,  for  a 
time,  the  prize  was  actually  going  into  the  land  of  Bucks ! 
The  prenuum  for  brood  mares  for  breeding  hunters  was 
awiHed  to  I^darge,  a  thorough-bred  one,  with  a  capital 
ahonlder — a  great  pobt  in  any  riding-horse,  especially  a 
hunter,  hut  a  recommendation  which,  in  this  class  and 
the  others,  was  rather  scarce.     The  second  prize  went 
to   Whisky,   a  long  wiiy-looking  brown ;  the   third  to 
Salt  Fi^,  a  good  stamp,  and  roomy.      The  hackney 
brood  marea  were  not  well  represented,  the  first  prize 
going  to  Crafty,  a  stent,  common  Uttle  mare,  of  about 


fifteen  hands ;  and  the  second  to  Polly,  who  was  too 
much  of  a  i)ony,  though  Cygnet  was  clever-looking. 
The  prize  for  stallion  ponies  was  won  by  Tom  Saycrs — a 
heavy  necked  cobby  animal,  with  hammering  action,  which 
his  groom  could  afford  to  imitate,  bringuig  his  knees 
nearly  up  to  his  ribs,  and  causing  great  merriment  to  the 
bystanders,  but  at  the  same  time  showing  that  Tom  was 
not  getting  over  much  ground.  Dick,  a  brown,  a  hand 
higher,  and  a  long  stylish  animal,  with  great  liberty  of 
action,  had  far  more  appeai-ance.  Pretty  Lass,  the  prize 
pony,  a  thick  mare,  has,  as  we  reported  at  Ipswich,  no 
action  to  back  her  looks ;  and  Enid,  from  Norfolk,  is  one 
of  a  match  pair.  Then  came  the  "  mares  or  geldings 
exceeding  four  years  old,  eqnal  to  fifteen  stone  with 
hounds,"  which  was  decidedly  the  best  represented  class 
of  the  meeting  by  a  very  long  way,  and  containing  many 
really  fine  framed  horses.  There  w^cre  in  all  six- 
and-twenty,  and,  as  they  came  one  after  the 
other  into  the  ring,  Worcestershire  gave  vent 
to  a  prolonged  note  of  admiration,  "  What  a  fine  lot  of 
horses  1"  But  fifteen  stone  with  hounds  is  a  great  weight ; 
two  stone  leas  would  have  bcca  more  ain^ceabla  to  maay  of 
then.  The  firat  prise  horae,  Mr.  Booth's  '*  Beechwood  **  ia 
up  to  the  weight,  with  a  good  ahoaldcr,  bnt  greatly  diaSgurcd 
by  being  fed  like  a  bullock,  and  having  mbbed  the  hair  from 
hi«  dock.  The  second  beat  was  a  nice-looking  bay  mari, 
Elutic,  with  not  the  best  of  shoulders  not  the  shortest  ef 
cannon  bones.  Endarance,  odo  of  the  specially  eomnaaBded, 
was  of  a  rare  atamp.  barring  a  loaded  ahoalder }  Brilliant,  a 
irood  Ko«',  bnt  light  in  bone;  Blittcrleea,  a  thiek  liitle  bay; 
The  Confederate,  a  nice  horae  bat  amall ;  Mr.  Wheeler's  a 
good  aort,  and  Middleton  a  abort  nacfal  hone,  for  the  eoanlry. 
Morlin  waa  not  amiaa,  and  Baaaie  Sviotoa  ahovcd  aoae 
blood,  whilst  Perfaction  in  form  waa  perfcet  aa  a  hnatar,  bat 
of  a  amaller  stamp  than  Bceebwood ;  Topay,  a  atout  hardy* 
looking  mare  wantioic  a  daah  of  blood,  and  The  Pclieaa  look- 
ing more  like  winning  a  hurdle  race  in  the  wildcrneas.  Steam 
Plough,  an  extraordinary  animal  for  power  and  action,  well 
ap  to  twenty  atone  in  a  confined  eountry,  bronght  forth  Iter- 
tbef  ezelamationa  of  *'  Look  there  I  what  a  horse  1"  and  Ike 
only  fault  we  had  to  find  with  him  was  that  be  reminded  OM 
a  little  too  much  of  the  phnigh.  Mr.  Gilford's  bay  at  once  put 
you  ia  mind  of  the  country  from  whence  he  eame— Leieester- 
•hire ;  Little  Bobby  is  a  neat  thiek  little  nag,  while  Mr. 
Philip  Smith  ahowed  a  very  nieechesnnt  mare,  and  Mr.  John 
Wataon  an  old*fa»hioned  one;  both  np  to  weight,  and  both 
out  of  Woreeatershire.  The  next  claaa  offered  prises  "  for  thrso* 
year-olda  likely  to  make  a  hunter  or  earriage-horse ;"  hat 
probably  the  gentlemen  who  dre«  up  this  headiog  aeaat  a 
hunter  and  a  oarrtage-horae — with,  in  fact,  an  eye  for  aoB»' 
thing  qniet  to  ride  and  drive.  Harold,  from  Shipatea-OB« 
Stoar,  ia  a  horae  with  not  the  best  of  heada,  bnt  in  every  other 
respect  likely  to  grow  into  a  firat-rate  haater ;  and  BruaeUe, 
a  mare  of  good  form,  atreng  limba,  and  ahowing  aome  bleed. 
Of  the  othera,  Mr.  Morris'  The  Premier,  two  of  Mr  John  FMllp 
Smith's,  and  one  of  Mr.  Henry  Lakin'a,  were  the  only  other 
•ntries  proniiaing  to  make  huntera.  Of  the  twe*year-olda 
"likely  to  make  a  hunter  or  earriage- horae,"  GrafU>nia  a  iriflf* 
shaped  game-looking  animal  of  a  bad  coloar — a  dirty  apoCted 
dandy  grey  ruaset ;  while  Par? eane,  hia  aeoond,  ia  another 
Ukely-lookiog  one.  The  ehoiee  of  the  oihere  were  Efent  and 
Rowley.  Of  Mr.  Branwhite^a  two  eobs  under  fifteen  hands, 
the  eheannt  ia  a  very  nice  nag,  and  with  the  right  aert 
of  action,  hot  the  other  is  too  common  and  earty 
in  his  appearance,  and  abort  ia  his  going.  Fairy  Qaeen  ma 
a  nice  light  hack,  with  a  capital  ahonlder,  bnt  doubtful  boeks, 
very  neatly  fired ;  and  Mr.  Moffat's  four-year-old  looked  Hka 
growing  into  somethiDg  aweet,  aa  did  Mr.  Hankey^  Ptter 
Simple.  So  far  the  show  of  horaes  was  eneooraffing,  aad  hi 
aome  daases,  aoeh  aa  the  weight-carrying  hnnters,  remarkably 
good.  With,  again,  CaTcndith  first,  aad  Neville  aaywhvo 
else  they  ehoie  to  pat  him,  the  third  offer  of  the  thoroughbred 
hundred  would  have  quite  reaehed  its  aim ;  and  many  of  the 
yonuf  ridiog-horaea  were  commendable.  In  faet,  thia  acctleai 
of  the  ahow  ii  manifestly  improviog ;  whereas,  if  we  am  to 
take  Worcester  as  the  test,  the  agrienltural  horaea  are  as  paV 
pably  retrogmding,  for  it  is  many  years  atuee  ao  small  or  ao 
poor  a  lot  of  dranght-borsea  have  been  bronghl  together  vnder 
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the  aatpieei  of  the  Rojal  Sodeiy.  Try  them  by  iliiioit  any 
cUm  or  breed  you  would,  end  they  were  alike  wantiog  in 
nnmben  and  merit.  Poetibly  the  Hamborg  Meeting  ope- 
rated in  some  degree  ag ainit  the  auooett  of  the  Worcester, 
and  tratellerf  do  anure  ni  that  The  Brewer  and  the 
Clyde  horeet  exhibited  on  the  continent  vonld  hare  been 
a  decided  aeqaiiition  to  onr  own  thow  of  lut  week. 
The  liest  of  the  open  claas,  Black  Prince,  is  a  heary,  use- 
fol  animal,  of  great  power,  and  aclive  f^r  hit  size,  bat  still 
with  no  extraordinary  merit  about  him;  while  the  Clydes- 
dale, placed  second,  is  a  far  truer-made  hone,  and  deserv- 
edly in  general  favour  with  the  public;  so  much  so  that 
the  judges  must  surely  haye  had  some  peculiar  reasons  of 
their  own  for  not  ranking  him  higher.  The  next  best  is 
very  like  his  sire,  Glengarry,  but  with  his  fore  legs  too 
small  for  his  big  top,  and  no  action  to  recommend  him. 
Of  the  two-year*olds  Mr.  Coney's  conple  of  useful  chesnots 
are  rather  light  in  the  girth,  and  Mr.  Holland's  third  a 
great,  growing  colt  that  promises  to  go  on  ;  but  the  Royal 
Windsor  pair  are  both  backward,  and  do  not  threaten  to 
erer  take  any  equal  place  with  their  sire,  the  Chelmsford 
Britain.  Mrs.  Bull's  old  grey  is  a  very  good  sort  of  mare, 
that  we  noticed  at  Hereford  in  the  autumn,  and  the 
roan  second  still  better,  but  for  a  want  of  power  just 
above  her  hocks,  the  best  two-year-old  filly,  a  very  clever, 
promising  one,  and  Colonel  Pennant's  diowy  enough, 
but  wiih  more  style  than  wilth  or  weight.  The  choice 
of  all  the  draught  horses,  however,  was  Young  John  Bull, 
the  dray-horse,  and  a  very  fine  illustration  of  the  sort  ra- 
qoired;  of  good  size,  great  power,  active  and  handsome, 
and  a  long  way  before  the  others  of  his  class  in  all  the 
essential  points  of  sppearance  and  character;  although, 
perhaps,  it  was  hardly  fair  to  try  Mr.  Neale's  smartish 
three*vear-old  by  the  side  of  an  aged  and  thoroughty- 
fumisned  animal.  The  selected  brace  of  two-year>old 
dray-horaes  won  against  little  competition;  the  other  class 
of  two-year-old  Allies  resulting  in  no  entry,  and  the  mares 
and  foals  in  but  a  single  nomination,  of  no  apparent  merit 
in  either  mother  or  child,  and  scarcely  worthy  on  any  con- 
sideration of  a  Royal  firsL  But  it  was  in  the  special  class 
of  the  Suffolks  that  the  falling-off  in  the  cart-horse  classes 
was  more  particularly  observable,  only  one  aged  stallion 
being  sent  to  compete  for  two  premiumsj  and  one  mare 
and  foal  to  keep  him  in  oonntenance  in  the  companion 
class.  Of  these  Duke  could  never  have  the  ghost  of  a 
ehance  at  one  of  his  own  native  shows ;  but  Sir  Edward 
Kerriaoo's  Bragg  is  of  a  far  higher  stamp,  being  a  grand  mare 
all  over ;  a  royal  winner  before  now,  and  the  iceond  of  her 
class  at  the  Ipawieh  meeting  a  few  weeks  since.  Mr.  Ward*s 
ftae  filly  was  again  ftrat,  and  May-bird  had  alto  a  place  at 
hone,  as  well  as  here,  tbongh  at  best  but  a  light  one  to  look 
on.  Over  the  two-year-old  colts  Mr.  Barthropp  mutt  have  been 
dearly  out-voted,  as  handsome  Yonng  Emperor  has  now  to 
give  way  to  Mr.  Mumford's  more  nsefal  eoU,  the  award  the 
other  day  showing  a  prefereaee  for  fashion — a  point  in  whieh 
Ymumt  Doke  is  singntarly  deficient.  A  variety  of  reasons  were 
offned  for  the  short  show  of  ehesants,  in  sneh  wofnl  comparison 
with  the  imposing  entry  of  last  year  at  Battersea,  prominent 
•aongst  which  was  the  want  of  railway  aeoommodation ;  the 
anthoritiea  only  agreeing  to  take  stock  free  one  way,  on  the 
homeward  jonmey,  and  even  then  the  horses  wonld  have  to 
travel  in  cattle  tmcks,  or  the  foil  fare  be  charged  to  and  fro. 
It  is,  though,  very  clear  that  the  Suffolks  most  come  again  in 
BOfo  foicc^  or  the  dass  will  neceaaarily  drop  throagh.  There 
was  some  complaint  of  the  cart  hones  beiog  oalf-kneed ;  but 
Professor  Varnell,  who  performed  his  duties  with  an  sbility 
and  good  taste,  upon  which  we  can  honestly  compliment  him, 
reports  very  favonnbly  on  the  heavy  dasses,  as  indeed  he 
does  of  the  whole  horse  show,  in  regard  to  the  important 
matter  of  soundness.  In  the  open  class  of  cart  horses  there 
wu  only  one  roanr  ;  neither  were  flat-feet  nor  other  defccta 
very  nnmeroos.  Of  the  dray  stallions  there  was  sgain  bnt  one 
roaier,  but  more  tendency  to  flat  brittle  fore  feet ;  while 
the  Snffolks  were  remarkably  exempt  from  all  dis- 
caies,  their  £eet  being  very  good,  and  the  chief  fail- 
ing of  the  chesnuts  a  tendency  to  smallness  below 
the  knee.  The  Profeisor's  rf  port  is,  in  fact,  an  addreaa  of 
eongratnlatton  on  the  abteoee  of  hereditary  diteaies  amongst 
all  the  dasiea  of  horses,  especislly  the  sires,  be  they  race- 
horses, hnnters,  ponies,  or  cart-horses;  a  gntifyiog  result 
vhidi  he  very  fairly  attributes  to  the  preliminary  examination 


now  insisted  upon,  and  that  one  or  two  very  setiYe  nenben 
of  Conndl  have  dooe  everything  in  their  power  to  ibofiib     I 
ever  aince  so  wholesome  a  system  was  first  instituted.    It  ii 
said,  indeed,  that  one  man  still  threatens  on  annaal  motion  on 
the  subject  1  I 

Professor  Simonds  was  enabled  to  report  as  favounbly 
of  the  freedom  of  the  cattle  from  disease,  as  his  brother-     i 
professor  of  the  horses ;  but  amongst  the  pigs  there  were 
many  disqualifications,  attributable,  however,  rather  to  the 
trickery  of  the  exhibitors  than  to  any  actual  ills  in  the     I 
animals  themselves.    These  were  entered  under,  or  even 
over  their  proper  age,  just  as  it  suited,  and  ingenious  were     j 
the  devices  adoptecl  to  make  up  a  prize  pen  of  sow  and 
pigs.    The  Yorkshiremen  were  the  chief  oifenden,  but  one 
well-known  breeder  from  the  Eastern  Counties  was  also 
found,  to  use  the  mild  phrase  of  the  inspector,  to  be  ex- 
tremely "  careless"  about  the  due  record  of  weeks  and 
months,  and  he  suflfered  accordingly.    The  show,  on  the 
whole,  was  a  fair  one,  though  by  no  means  generally  good, 
the  great  feature  of   the  different  divisions  being  the 
Berkshires,  which  came  again    in  immense  force,  and 
furnished  the  best  entnr  of  this  breed  ever  yet  brou^t 
together.     The  sow    class   was    generally  commended; 
whilst,  beyond  the  capital  pigs  of  Messn.  Hewer,  Sadler, 
Hitchman,   and  others,  these    chisses    were   materially 
strengthened  by  Mr.  Joyce,  of  Waterford,  whose  Bert 
shircs  wc  have  so  often  had  to  commend  in  our  notice  of 
the  Irish  shows.     lie  had  six  young  boara  of  the  same 
litter,  that  for  uniform  excellence  have  sddom  been  sur- 
passed, and  one  of  which  took  a  prize,  three  more  being 
highly  commended,  and  the  two  others  commended.   The 
small  white  pigs  were  also  very  evenly  good ;  and  the 
judges  had  a  d^  of  difficulty  in  placing  the  boars  of  this 
division,  the  companion-lot  of  sows  being  equally  credit- 
able to  their  chiss.    The  small  bkcks,  on  the  contrsoy,  made 
nothing  like  the  sensation  they  did  at  Battersea ;  and  the 
supplementary  compliments  amongst  them  did  not  extend 
beyond  a  coupleof  commendations.  The  large  boars  were  in- 
different, and  the  competition  limited;  but  the  Large  sows, 
though  few  in  number,  were  a  capital  lot,  and  Mr.  Wain- 
man's  Fresh  Hope,  bred  by  Messrs.  Hay,  of  Beamsley,  an 
extraordinary  animal  for  size,  symmetry,  and  quality  com- 
bined.    The  pens  of  three  of  almost  any  breed  rarely 
ranked  above  mediocrity,  and  we  did  not  meet  with  any 
of  those  wonderftd  match  lots,  or  trio  of  Graces,  that  one 
comes  occasionally  across  when  Mr.  Mangles  is  just  in  the 
vdn.     With  Birmingham  so  handy,  and  Bingley  Hall  so 
famous  in  this  way,  the  Worcester  Pig  show  might  have 
been  better. 


PRIZE     LIST. 

CATTLE. 
SHORTHORNS. 

JoooBS.— H.  W.  Beauford,  Bedford, 

G.  Drewry,  Holker,  Nswton  in  Cartmel, 
J.  Unthank,  Netherseales,  Penrith. 

Bolls  above  three  and  not  exceeding  six  yean  old.— Firrt 
prise,  26/.,  Jacob  Wilson,  Manor  Houae,  Woodhom,  Mon>eUi 
(Duke  of  Tyne).  Second  of  lU.,  J.  Charltsworth,  Headfleld, 
Dewsbury,  York  (General  Marat).  Third  of  Silver  Medal,  J- 
Brawn,  Sheffield,  Walaall,  Staffordshire  (Toong  Radford.) 
Highly  commended  t  Lord  Feversham,  Danoombe  Park,  Beimi- 
ley,  York  (Vice-ChaDcellor).  Commended:  J.  Bickfbrd,  Ojdejr, 
Wolrerhampton  (Duke  of  Manchester) ;  and  the  Earl  of  Zet- 
land, Aake,  Richmond,  York  (Savile).  , 

Bulls  above  two  ana  not  exceeding  three  years  old.--Fim 
prixe,  35/.,  Viaoount  Hill,  Hawkstone,  Shrewsbury  (Hemjock). 
Second  of  IN.,  Jonathan  Peel,  Knowlmere  Manor,  Clltberoe 
(Henglat).  Third  of  Silver  Medal.  Colonel  Charles  Towneley. 
Towneley  Park,  Btimley  (Royal  Butterfly  lOth).  /^V*(Jf  '<""' 
mended:  Sir  Anthony  de  RothachUd,  Bart.,  Aaton  CHntoD, 
Tring  (Sheriff).  Commended:  R.  Stratton,  WaUs  Court,  Sta- 
plcton,  Bristol  (Windsor  Castle)  ;  and  G.  Jones,  Whitley  Court, 
Upton  St.  Leonards,  Gloucester  (Captain  Jones  Snd). 

Bulls  above  one  and  not  exceeding  two  years  old.— rirst 
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priM,  ^.,  H.  Eastwood,  Thorney,  Holme  Clitheroe  (The 
Boo).  Second  of  IS/.,  Col.  C.  Towneley  (Royal  Butterfly  1  Ith). 
Third  of  Silver  Medal,  W.  Woodward,  Northway  House,  Ash- 
dnreh,  Teirkesbory  (French  Butterfly's  Coeur  de  Lion). 
BtgUf  commemUd:  The  Hon.  Col.  E.  O.  D.  Pennant,  M.P., 
Faurfajm  Castle,  Bangor  (Earl  of  Darlington). 

Ball  CalTes  above  six  and  not  exceeding  twelve  months  old. — 
First  prise,  10/.,  Sir  Anthony  de  Rothschild,  Bart.  (Captain 
Cherr7).  Second  of  5/.,  O.  Game,  Churchill  Heath,  Chipping 
Xortoo  (Pixarro).  Third  of  Silver  Medal,  J.  Robinson,  Clifton 
Ptttures,  Newport  Pagnell,  Bucks  ( Pretor X  Highly  commended : 
Sir  Anthony  de  Rothschild,  Bart.  (Ofiicer).  Commended:  R. 
E.OIirer,  Sholebrooke  Lodge,  Towcester  (Roving  Butterfly)  ; 
and  J.  R.  MiddJebrough,  South  Mllford,  York  (Prince  of 
Talei). 

Con  above  three  yean  old.— First  prize,  20/.,  Lady  Pigot, 
Bnacbes  Park,  Newmarket  (Pride  of  South wloke).  Second 
of  10/.,  J.  Lane,  Barton  Mills,  Cirencester  (Maid  of  Athens). 
Ut^f  commended:  Earl  Spencer,  Althorpe,  Northampton 
(VeU;. 

flei/ers  in^inllk  or  in-calf,  not  exceeding  three  years  old.— 
First  prixe,  151.,  Lady  Pigot  -(Rosedale).  Second  of  10/.,  R. 
Booth,  Warlaby,  Northallerton  (Queen  of  the  May  and).  Third 
of  surer  Medal,  Col.  C.  Towneley  (Roan  Knight's  Butterfly). 
Ht^  Commetuied:  Col.  C.  Towneley  (Royal  Butterfly's 
Doebeas);  W.  Butler,  Badminton,  Chippenham;  R.  Taylor, 
Vaoor  Farm,  Klngham,  Chipping  Norton ,  Trinket) ;  E.  Bowly, 
Siddingtoa  Uooae,  Cireooester  (Musical);  and  J.  Lane  (Kiss 
M). 

Tesrhng  Hellers. — First  prize,  15/.,  Duke  of  Montrose,  Bu- 
chuan  Castle,  Glasgow  (Flower  Girl).  Second  of  10/.,  Col.  C. 
Towneley  (Frederick's  Farewell).  Third  of  Silver  Medal, 
Ladr  Pigot  (Caatianira).  JligMp commended :  Col.  C.  Towneley 
fiiiii^ton  Butterfly).  Commended:  J.  N.  Beasley,  Brampton, 
Northampton  ( Jant^a  7th) ;  J.  Hull,  Wharton  Bank,  Klrkham, 
Laaeaihire  (Rent  Cherry) ;  and  J.  R.  Mlddlebrough  (Lady). 

Heifer  Calvea  above  six  and  under  twelve  months  old. — First 
priK,  10/.,  D.  M*Iutosh,  Haverins  Park,  Romford  (Lady  Ox- 
ford &th).  Second  of  5/.,  R.  E.  OUver  (Lalage  3nd).  Third  of 
Sflmr  Medal,  Col.  Towneley  (Royal  Butterfly's  Pageant). 
Bi^f  commtuded:  J.  Hegan, Dawpool,  Neston, Chester  (Grand 
Dochcss  Itth).  Commended:  C.  Howard,  Biddenham,  Bedford 
(Tatima  Gwynne)  ;  and  Col.  £.  O.  D.  Pennant  (Lively). 

HEREFORDS. 

JcDOBi. — J.  Coleman,  Park  Farm,  Wobum, 

E.  L.  Franklin,  Ascott,  WaUingford, 

J.  E.  Jones,  Springfield,  Brelnton,  Hereford. 

Bolls  above  three  and  not  exceeding  six  years  old. — First 
prnc,  XS/.,  J.  H.  Arkwright,  Hampton  Court.  Leominster  (Sir 
OUrerSnd).  Second  of  15/.,  T.  Davies,  Lady  Meadow,  Leo- 
aoaster  (Plato).  Commended:  LordBateman,  Shobden  Court, 
Shobdea  (Golden  Horn). 

Bulls  lAMve  two  and  not  exceeding  three  years  old. — First 
prize,  SSi:,  W.  Taylor,  Showle  Court,  Ledbury  (Tambarine). 
SeooDd  of  15/.,  W.  C.  Morris,  Whitwick,  Ledbury  (Moderator). 
Third  of  Silver  Medal,  H.  R.  Evans,  Jun.,  Bwanston  Court, 
l>llvyn  (Rodney).  HigtUff  commended:  J.  A.  Hollings,  How 
Caple,  Ross  (Chieftain  Snd).    The  CUus  generally  commended. 

Bulls  above  one  and  not  exceeding  two  years  old. — First 
prize,  95/.,  T.  Edwards.  Winteroot,  Leominster  (Adforton). 
Second  of  15/.,  J.  Baldwin,  Lnddlngton,  Stratford-on-ATon 
(Battersea).  Third  of  Silver  Medal,  E.  Tanner,  Jun.,  Hopton 
Cotle,  Aston-on-Clun  (Ballarat).  Commended:  G.Fitt,  Chad- 
vor  Cmirt,  Dilwyn  (San  Jacinto). 

Boll  Calves  i^ve  rix  and  not  exceeding  twelve  months  old.— 
nn*  prize,  10/.,  T.  Roberts,  Irington  Bury,  Leominster.  Se- 
eond  <rf  5/.,  R.  Haroonrt  Capper,  Northgate,  St.  Weonard's, 
R<aB  (Worcester).  Third  of  Silver  Medal,  E.  Wright,  Halston 
Han,  Oswestry  (David).  Highly  commended:  E.  Wright  (Lion). 
Cotrs  above  three  years  old. — First  prise,  20/.,  W.  Perry,  St. 
Oswald,  Cbolstrey,  Leominster  (Beauty).  Second  of  10/.,  T. 
lUa,  Westonbury,  Pembridge  (Kate  2nd).  Third  of  Silver 
Medal,  T.  Dnckham,  Baysham  Court,  Ross  (Delight).  Highly 
commended:  P.  Turner,  The  Leen,  Pembridge  (Ursula).  Com- 
mendmd:  R.  Leyshon,  Island  Farm,  Bridgend  (Welsh  Lass); 
and  G.  Pitt  (Cherry). 

Heifers  In-milk  or  in-calf,  not  exceeding  three  years  old  — 
First  prise,  15/.,  W.  Tudge,  Adforton,  Leintwardine  (Lady 
AsiifMd).  Second  of  10/.,  O.  Pitt.  Highly  commended:  M^Jor- 
GoMral  the  Hon.  A.  Nelson  Hood,  Cumberland  Lodge,  Windsor 
(Adela>.  Commended:  T.  Thomas,  St  Hilary,  Cowbridge 
(Laura);  and  J.  Williams,  St.  Mary's,  KIngsland,  Leominster 
(%icbceB). 

Teazling  Heifers.— First  prize,  152.,  J.  Monkhouse,  The  Stow, 
Hereford  (Clementine;.  Second  of  I?/.,  T.  Roberts  (Duchess 
of  B«dfi»rd  2nd).  Third  of  Silver  Medal,  W.  Perry  (Lady 
Doppa).  Highly  commended:  The  Hon.  Thomas  Henry  Noel 
Hill,  Benington,  Shrewsbury  (Petunia). 

Heifer  Calves  above  six  and  under  twelve  months  old. — ^First 
prize,  10/.,  T.  Roberts  (Miss  Hastings  2nd).  Second  of  .U,  A. 
J-  Rooae  Bonghton  Knight.  Downtou  Castle,  Ludlow  (Lady 
Jane  Grey).    Commended:  W.  Perry  (Toung  Lady  Wellington). 


DEYONS. 

JuDoxs.— H.  W.  Keary,  Bridgnorth,  Salop, 

S.  Umbers,  Wappenbury,  Leamington, 
R.  B.  Warren,  Child  Okeford,  Blandford. 

Bulls  above  three  and  not  exceeding  six  years  old. — First 
prize,  25/.,  S.  P.  Newbery,  Scruel  Barton,  Honiton  (Prince 
Jerome).  Second  of  15/.,  Walter  Farthing,  Stowey  Court, 
Bridgwater  (Viscount). 

Bulls  above  two  and  not  ekoeeding  three  years  old. — First 
prize,  26/.,  J.  S.  Surman,  Swindon  Hall,  Cheltenham  (Van 
Tromp).  Second  of  15/.,  J .  Merson,  Brinsworthy,  North  Molton 
(Fuaileer). 

Bulls  above  one  and  not  exceeding  two  years  old. — First 
prize,  25/.,  General  Hood  (Prince  Alfred).  Second  of  15/.,  J. 
A.  Smith ,  Bradford  Peverell,  Dorchester  (Constitution ) .  Com- 
mended:  G.  F.  Perkins,  The  Grange,  Kingston,  Taunton  (Cor- 
poral). 

Bull  Calves  above  six  and  not  exceeding  twelve  months  old. — 
First  prize,  10/.,  Geoigo  Turner,  Beacon  Downes,  Exeter  (The 
Drone).  Second  of  5/.,  Walter  Farthing.  Commended:  J. 
Wentwortb  BuUer,  M.P.,  Downes,  Crediton ;  and  George  Tur- 
ner (Trumpeter). 

Cows  above  three  years  old.— First  prize,  20/.,  J.  A.  Smith 
(Rachel).  Second  of  10/.,  Walter  Farthing  (Cheerful).  Highly 
comtnended:  General  Nelaon  Hood  (Hyacinth  and  Sweetbriar)  ; 
J.  A.  Smith  (Young  Gold  Drop)  ;  and  George  Turner  (Stella). 
The  Cku*  generally  commended. 

Heifers  in-milk  or  in>calf,  not  exceeding  three  years  old. — 
First  prize,  15/.,  C.  Hambro,  Biilton  Abbey,  Blandford  (Lina). 
Second  of  10/.,  Walter  Farthing  (Jenny).  Commended:  C.  F. 
Perkins  (Alice). 

Yearling  Heifers. — First  prize,  15/.,  J.  Wentwortb  Buller, 
M.P.  Second  of  10/.,  George  Turner  (Devonlensis).  Com- 
mended: E.  Pope,  Great  Toller,  Bfaiden  Newton  (Fancy  6th); 
and  J.  J.  Farquharson,  Langton  House,  Blandford. 

Heifer  Calves  above  six  and  under  twelve  months  old.— First 
prize,  10/.,  General  Hood  (Rose  of  Denmark).  Second  of  5/., 
George  Turner  (Lady  Audley).  Highly  commended:  Genentl 
Hood  (Princess  Helena),  and  J.  J.  Farquharson. 

SUSSEX. 

Joi>6as.~S.  Bloxsidge,  Warwick, 

T.  Harris,  Stonylane,  Bromsgrove, 

W.  Fiaher  Hobbs,  Boxted  Lodge,  Colchester. 

Bulls  above  two  and  not  exceeding  six  years  old. — Firs^prise, 
10/.,  W.  Marshall,  Bolney  Place,  Cuckfleld  (Prince  Alfred). 
Second  of  5/.,  J.  an-l  A.  Heasman,  Angmering,  Arundel 
(Viscount).  Commended:  E.  Cane,  Berwick  Court,  Lewes 
(Prince). 

'Bulls  above  one  and  not  exceeding  two  years  old.'— First 
prize,  10/.,  J.  and  A.  Heasman  (First  Fruit).  Second  prize -A'c 
further  entry. 

Cows  above  three  years  old.— First  prize,  10/.,  TUden  Smith, 
Knell,  Beckley,  Staplehurst  (Canterbury).  Second  of  5/.,  J. 
and  A.  Heasman  (Lily).  Highly  commended:  E.  Cane  (Simls). 
Ckmunended:  Tilden  Smith  (Blossom). 

Heifers  in-milk  or  In-calf,  not  exceeding  three  years  old. — 
First  prize,  10/.,  J.  and  A.  Heasman  (Battersea).  Second  priae 
— No  competition. 

Yearling  Heifers. — First  prize,  10/.,  to  J.  and  A.  Heasman 
(Preceptress).  Second  of  5/.,  G.  Jenner,  of  Parsonage  House, 
Udimore  (Twin  Mayflower,  No.  1). 

OTHER  ESTABLISHED  BREEDS. 

(Not  Including  Shorthorns,  Herefords,  Devons,  or  Sussex.) 
JuDOBS. — As  for  Sussex. 

Best  Bulls  above  two  and  not  exceeding  six  years  old.— First 
prize,  10/.,  J.  Davis,  Melcombe  Horsey,  Dorchester  (Longhom, 
Meleombe).  Second  of  5/.,  Colonel  E.  G.  D.  Pennant  (Welsh). 
Third,  Silver  Medal,  J.  Dumbrell,  Dltchling,  Hurstperpoint 
(Channel  Islands,  St.  Heller).  Commended:  Sir  £.  Kerrison, 
Bart.,  M.P.,  Bromo  Hall,  Scole  (Suffolk,  Rifleman). 

Bulls  above  one  and  not  exceeding  two  years  old.  -  First  priae, 
10/.,  Sir  Willoughby  Jones,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Cranmer  Hall,  Faken- 
ham  (Norfolk,  Ruftis).  Second  of  6/.,  H.  Le  Fenore,  Les 
Mlbmes,  St.  Peter's,  Jersey  (Jersey,  Hero). 

Cows  above  three  years  old.— First  prize,  10/.,  Sir  E.  Kerrison 
(Suffolk,  Duchess  of  Suffolk).  Second  of  C/.,  Sir  Willoughby 
Jones  (Norfolk,  Hetty).  Third,  Silver  Medal,  Lord  Sondes, 
Elmham  Hall,  Thetford  (Norfolk, Crocus).  Highly  commended: 
Lord  Sondes  (Norfolk,  Daisy).  Commended:  Hon.  Colonel 
E.  G.  D.  Pennant  (Welsh) ;  R.  Cowan,  Bwlssville,  St.  Peter 
Port,  Guernsey  (Guernsey,  Annie);  The  Rev.  J.  Hunter 
Gandy,  Rectory,  Castle  Eaton,  Fairford  (Brindled,  Battersea) ; 
A.  de  Gallais,  La  Mole  House,  St.  Aubins,  Jersey  (Aldemcy)  ; 
and  J.  Dumbrell  (Channel  Islands,  Lavender). 

Heifers  in-mllk  or  in-calf,  not  exceeding  three  years  old.*^ 
First  prize,  10/.,  Sir  E.  Kerrison  (Suffolk,  Isabella).  Second  of 
5/.,  Lord  Sondes  (Norfolk,  Rosette).  Third,  Silver  Medal, 
Albert  le  Gallais  (Aldemey,  Daisy).  Highly  commended:  Sir 
E.  Kerrison  (Suffolk,  Arabella);  Albert  Le  Gallais  (AUemey, 
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Jersey  Losh).  t'ommendeil:  Lord  Sondes  (Norfolk,  Mayflower); 
the  Ead  of  Powi»,  Powis  Castle,  Welnhpool  (Ayrshire,  Lady 
Ntthadale). 

Yearling  Heifers.— First  prizo,  lo;.,  Lord  Sondes  (Norfolk, 
Cherry).  Second  of  51 ,  Lord  Sondes  (Norfolk,  Pink).  Third, 
Silver  Uedal,  Sir  Willoughby  Jonet  (Norfolk).  Jiighlg  com- 
mended: Sir  E.  Keniaon  (lulfolk,  PloTtr  trd). 

HORSES. 

JuDOH*— Hon.  Colonel  Cotton,  C  harry  Hill,  lialpaa, 
Charles  Baniett,  Strattoa  Park,  Biggleswade, 
H.  Thumall,  Royston. 

Thorough-bred  Stud  Horses,  having  served  mares  daring  the 
season  1868,  and  best  calculated  to  improve  and  perpetuate  the 
breed  of  the  sound  and  stout  thorough-bred  horse  fbr  general 
stud  purposes.— First  prixe,  100/.,  W.  Gulliver,  SwalcUffe, 
Banbury  (Neville,  by  Napier^  Second  of  25/.,  E.  G.  Simpson, 
Levant  Bridge,  Yarm  (Cavendish,  by  VoUigeur;.  Third,  Silver 
Medal,  H.  R.  Phillips,  Willesdon  Paddocks,  KUbum  (Cam- 
bondo,  by  Orpheus).    Tfu  cla**  highly  commendfd. 

Stallions  suitable  for  getting  Hunters.— First  prize,  26/.,  W. 
Barnott,  Bays  Hill  Lawn,  Cheltcnhun  (Sir  Peter  Laurie,  by 
The  Saddler).  Second  of  IS/.,  J.  Batty,  Mains  Farm,  Ripon 
(Bloot,  by  Venison).  Third,  Silver  Modal,  W.  Watson,  The 
Beauthorns,  Cheltenham  (Safeguard,  by  Safeguard). 

Brood  Mares,  with  foal  at  foot,  or  In-fmU,  for  breeding 
Hunters.— First  prize,  15/.,  J.  Watson^Waresley,  Kidderminster 
(Lalarge,  by  Epirus).  Second  of  10/.,  E.  N.  Hcygate,  Buekland, 
Leominster  (Whisky,  by  Windhound).  Third,  Silver  Medal, 
Andrew  Rouse  Boughton  Knight  (Salt  Fish,  by  Leander). 
Coifimendfd:  James  Gregg,  Fencoto,Docklow,  Leominster  (The 
Madley,  by  Safeguard). 

JI7IKJIS.— J.  E.  Bennett,  Boswortb  Orange,  Rogby, 
J.  Parrlngton,  Brancepeth,  Durham, 
J.  £.  Welby,  Barrowby,  Grantham. 

Brood  Mores,  with  foal  at  fbot,  or  in-fbal,  for  breeding  Hack- 
neys.«Fint  prise,  15/.,  H.  Percy,  Bskrigge,  Wigton  (Crafty,  by 
The  Judge)  Second  of  10/.,  S.  W.  Urwlck,  Lelnthall,  Ludlow 
(Polly,  by  The  Steamer) 

PONIES. 

Stallions,  not  exceeding  U  hands.— Firat  prize,  16/.,  J.  Moffat, 
Kirklinton  Park,  Carlisle  (Tom  Sayers).  Second  of  5/.,  S. 
Edwards,  Middleton  Prion,  Bridgenorth  (Dick).  Commended : 
W.  Nopnaii,  Aspatria,  Carlisle  (Jack). 

Mares,  not  exceeding  14  hands.— First  prize,  10/.,  F.  Bran* 
white.  Chapel  House,  Long  Melford,  Suffolk  (Pretty  Lass). 
Secondof5/.,  T.  Fulcher,  Elmham,  Thetford  (Enid).  Third, 
Silver  Medal,  J.  Knight,  Marlborough  House,  Newbury. 

AGUICULTURAL  AND  DRAY  HORSES. 

Judges.— N.  G.  Barthropp,  Hachcston,  Wlckham  Blarket, 
T.  Brooks,  Flxby,  Caistor,  Lincolnshire, 
R.  Nisbctt,  Chalfont,  St.  Giles,  Slough. 

AGRICULTURAL. 
(Not  qualified  to  oompeto  as  Suffolk.) 

Stallions  foaled  before  the  1st  of  January,  1851.— First  prize, 
25/.,  J.  Yeomans,  Pennymore  Hay,  Sharcshill  (Black  Prince). 
Second  of  10/.,  W.  naine,  Morton  Tinmouth,  Darlington 
(Clydesdale,  Young  Clyde).  Third,  Silver  Medal,  The  Duke 
of  Marlborough,  Blenheim  Palace,  Woodstock  (Clydesdale, 
CuUoden). 

StolUons  foaled  in  tho  year  1861.— First  prise,  20/.,  W. 
Coney,  Battenhall,  Worcester.  Second  of  10/.,  W.  Coney. 
Third,  Silver  Medal,  E.  Holland,  M.P.,  Dumbleton  Hall, 
Evesham. 

Mares  and  Foals.-  First  prize,  M/.,  Elizabeth  Bull,  Weobley, 
Hereford  (Jolly).  Second  of  10/.,  J.  Corbett,  Coventry  Arms, 
Croome.  Third  of  Silver  Medal,  E.  Uurbert,  Powlck,  Wor> 
cestor. 

Two  Years  Old  Fillies.^Flrst  prize,  lU.,  C.  Friday,  Long- 
ford,  Gloucester  (Flower).  Second  of  10/.,  Colonel  E.  G.  D. 
Pennant. 

DRAT. 

Stallioos  foaled  before  the  Ist  January,  1861.— First  prize, 
25/.,  T.  Johnson,  Hatfield,  Doncaster  (Young  John  Bull).  Se- 
cond of  10/.,  to  W.  H.  Neale,  Old  Eclipse  Inn,  Mansfield  (Prince 
of  London.) 

Stallions  foaled  In  the  year  1861.— First  prize,  30/.,  C.  Moria- 
son,  Baalldtn  Park,  Reading  (Baslldin).  Second  of  10/.,  J. 
Abell,  Leopard  Grange,  Worcester  (Crichton). 

Beet  Mares  and  Foals.— >Flrst  prize,  20/.,  G.  Hasell,  Barton 
Hill,  Bristol  (Black  Bess).    Second— ^o/tir/A<r  entry. 

Two  Years  Old  Fillies.— ^o  entry, 

8UFFOLK8. 

Stallions  foaled  before  the  Ist  of  January,  1861.— First  prize, 
201.,  W.  G.  Roofe,  East  Stockwell  Street,  Colchester  (Duke). 
Second- iVb/W'/A«r  entry. 

Stallions  foaled  in  the  year  1861.— First  prize,  15/.,  M.  Mom- 
ford,  Greeting  St.  Peter,  Reedham  Maricet  (Toung  Dnke). 


Second  of  10/.,  Isaac  Rirt,  TattingsUme,  Ipiwlch  (Young  Kin- 
l>cror).  iHghly  commended :  W.  Wilson,  Haylbani  Hall,  Ipswtcb. 

Mares  and  foals.— First  prize,  SO/.,  Sir  £.  Kerrison  (Bragg). 

(Only  one  shown). 

Two  Years  Old  Fillies.— First  prize,  15/.,  J.  Ward,  Eul 
Mersea,  Colchester  (Jewel).  Second  of  10/.,  H.  Blddell,  PiAy- 
ford,  Ipswich  (May  Bird). 

SHEEP. 

LEICEBTERS. 

JuDOif .— F.  Jordan,  Eastbnm  House,  Driflleld, 
J.  B  Thompson,  Anlaby,  Hull, 
R.  Woods,  Osbcrton,  Worksop. 

Shearling  Rams.^First  prise,  20/.,  Lieut.-Col.  W.  lugti, 
Thorpe  Constantino,  Tamworth.  Second  of  10/.,  W.  BsndsT, 
Holme  Pierrepont,  Nottingham.  Third  of  Sliver  Uedal,  \f. 
Sanday.  Iliffhly  commended:  W.  Sanday;  J.  Borton,  Bsrton 
House,  Barton-le-street,  Malton.  Commended:  Col. Inge;  W. 
Sanday  \  V.  Spencer,  Alma  House,  Claybrooke  Magna,  Lutur* 
worth. 

Rams  of  any  other  age. —First  prize,  SO/.,  J.  Borton.  Second 
of  10/.,  J.  Borton.  Third  of  Silver  Medal,  J.  Borton.  Hi^jhlf 
commended:  R.  W.  Creswell,  Ravenstone,  Ashby-dOola-Zouch. 
Comtnended :  R.  W.  Creswell.  . 

Pens  of  five  Shearling  Ewes,  of  the  same  fiock.— First  prise,      | 
1 5/.,  Col.  W.  Inge.  Second  of  10/.  W.  Sanday.  Hi^hiy  commendd . 
W.  Sanday.    Commended :  Col.  W.  Inge. 

C0TSW0LD8.  I 

JtmoBi.— H.  Aylmer,  West  Dereham  Abbey,  Stoke  Fen7, 
T.  Greetham,  Stalnfleld,  Wragby, 
H.  Bateman,  Asthally,  Witney. 

Shearling  Rams. -First  prize,  20/.,  R.  Game,  Aldswortb, 
Northlcach.  Second  of  10/.,  R.  Game.  Third  of  Silver  Medsl, 
R.  Game. 

Rams  of  any  other  age.- First  priza,  20/.,  R.  Game.  Second 
of  10/.,  T.  Beale  Browne,  Salperton  Park,  Andoversford.  Tbirl 
of  Silver  Medal,  E.  Handy.  Slerford,  Cheltenham.  The  ckts 
generally  highly  comfnendetl. 

Pens  of  five  Shearllug  Ewes,  of  th«  same  flock.— First  prix«, 
15/.,  G.  Fletcher,  Sbipton  SoUars,  Cheltenham.  Second  of  10/., 
W.  Lane,  Broadfield  Farm,  Northleach.  Third  of  SUtcf 
Medal,  R.  Game,  Aldsworth,  Morthleaoh.  Highly  commended: 
G.  Fletcher. 

LINCOLN8  AND  OTHER  LONG'WOOLLED. 

(Not  qualified  to  compete  as  Leicestersor  Cotsvold.) 

Jonoas.— As  for  Cotswoldi. 

Shearling  Rams.— First  prize,  SO/.,  J.  Lynn,  Church  Fann, 
Stroxton,  Grantham  (Lincoln  and  Leicester).  Second  of  1(Vm 
T.  Cartwright,  Dunston  Pillar,  Lincoln  (Lincoln).  Third  of 
Silver  Medal,  J.  Simpson,  SpolTorth  Park,  Wetherbj  (Loag- 
wool ).  Highly  commended :  Clarke  Hales,  Basaingboume,  Roy«- 
ton  (Lincoln). 

Best  Rams  of  any  other  age.— First  prize,  20/.,  J.  Lpn 
(Lincoln  and  Leicester).  Second  of  10/.,  J.  Lynn  (Lincoln  snd 
Leicester).  Third  of  Silver  Medal,  T.  B.  Marshall,  Branston. 
Lincoln  (linooln).    Highly  comnunded:  J.  Simpson  (Longwool). 

Pens  of  five  Shearling  Ewes,  of  the  same  flock.— First  priie, 
15/.,  R  G.  F.  Howard,  Temple  Braor,  Lincoln  (Lincoln).  Se- 
cond of  10/.,  T.  B.  Marshall  (Lincoln).  Highly  commended: 
R.  G.  F.  Howard  (Lincoln). 

S0UTHD0WN8. 

JuDOBS.— H.  Fooks,  Whltechnrch,  Blandford. 
H.  Overman,  Weasenham,  Rongham. 
P.  Purves,  Brampton,  Huntingdon. 

Shearling  Rams.— First  prize.  20/.,  Lord  Walstng ham,  Mertos 
Hall,  Thetford.  Second  of  10/.,  Lord  Walsingham.  Third  of 
Silver  Medal,  Lord  Walaingham.  HiQkly  eommended:  Lord 
Walsingham.    CommeHdedt  Lord  Waist nghana. 

Rams  of  any  other  age.— First  prise,  90/.,  Lord  WaUingh«ni* 
Second  of  10/. ,  Lord  Walaingham.  Third  of  ailver  Medal,  Lord 
Wahdngham.  Highly  commended:  Lord  Walaingham  (for  two 
other  raoui) ;  and  W.  Rigden,  Hove,  Brighton.  Omunended:  the 
Earl  of  Radnor,  Coleshiil,  Uighworth,  Wilts. 

Fens  of  Five  Shearling  Ewes,  of  the  anme  flock.— First  prise, 
15/.,  Lord  Walsingham.  Second  of  10/.,  J.  and  A.  Utasmsn* 
Third  of  Silver  Medal,  J.  J.  Farquhnnon,  Langton  Heuss. 
Blandftund.  Highly  Commended:  the  Earl  oC  Radnor  ;  and  the 
Dttke  of  Richmond,  Goodwood,  CiiichMter. 

OXFORDSHIRE  DOWNS.  ' 

Jtmon.— F.  Bndd,  Hateh  Warren. 

Charles  Randell,  Chadbury,  BTesham* 
T.  H.  Saunders,  Wateroombe  Farm,  Dorchester. 
Shearling  Rams.— First  prize,  20/.,  J.  Bryan,  Southleijch, 
Witney.  Second  of  10/.,  C.  Glllett,  Coto  House,  Bamplon. 
Third  of  Sliver  Medal,  J.  Droce.Eynsham.  Highly  commendtd: 
C.  Glllett.  Commended:  G .  Wallls,  Old  ShlfTord,  Bampton ;  and 
G.  H.  Baraett,  Glympton  Park,  Woodstock. 
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Raou  of  tny  other  aft^— Pink  prlaa,  20f.»  G.  Wallls.  Second 
f>f  1(W.,G.  WallU.  Thini  of  SUrer  Medal,  G.  WelUs.  <7tfm- 
.'Hrti^iiei;  Q.  H.  Barnett. 

Peos  of  Fire  Shearling  Ewea,  of  the  game  flock. — First  prize, 
1'^.,  C.  Gillett.  Second  of  IW.,  the  Duke  of  Marlborough. 
lltyhlf  commended:  C.  Gillett.  ConutuntUd:  C.  Howard,  Bid- 
denham,  Bedford;  and  C.  GQIett. 

BHROPSHIBBS. 

Judges.— Aa  for  Ozfordahlre  Downi. 

Shearling  Rains.~Fir9t  prize,  201.,  J.  Stubbs,  Weaton  Hall, 
Suiford.  Second  of  1(M.,  T.  Ilorton,  Bamage  Grange,  Shrews- 
boTj.  Third  of  Silver  Medal,  T.  Horton.  Spedatty  commended: 
W.  Onne  Foster,  KloTer  UUl  Fann,  Stourbridge.  Highly  com- 
Mwied :  Pryce  W.  Bowen,  Shrawardine  Caatlo,  Shrewsbury ; 
J.  and  E.  Crane,  Shrawardine,  Shrewsbury  (for  two  rams) ;  W. 
Orme  Foster  (for  another  ratn);  and  W.  G.  Preeco,  Shrews- 
bi&7.    Commended:  Pryco  W.  Bowen ;  and  J.  and  G.  Crane. 

Bams  of  any  other  age — Flrat  prize,  2M.,  Pryce  W.  Bowen. 
S«oond  of  101.,  Colonel  Dyott,  Freeford  Hall,  Lichfield.  Third 
uf  Silver  Medal,  J.  Coxon,  Freeford,  Lichfield.  Hiyhty  com- 
u^hdid:  B.  H.  Masfen,  Penderfofd,  WoWerhampton.  Com- 
-.it^tied:  Lord  Wenlock,  Bourton  Cottage,  Much  Wcnlock ;  and 
T.  Horley.Jon.,  The  Foeee,  Leamington. 

Pent  of  Fire  Shearling  Bwea,  of  the  same  floek.— First  prise, 
I U.,  Z.  and  E.  Crane.  Seeood  of  IM.,  J.  and  B.  Crane.  Third 
of  Silrer  Medal,  H.  Matthews,  Montford,  Shrewsbury.  Highly 
comtnended:  J.  H.  Blackbome,  Pipe-plaoe,  Uchfleld ;  and  W. 
Orme  Foster.  Commended:  Colonel  Dyott;  and  the  Barl  of 
Dartmouth,  Patahull,  Albrighton. 

HAMPSHIBES  AND  OTHER  SHOBT-WOOLLED. 

(Not  qualified  to  eompete  as  Soathdowns  or  Shropshires.) 
JuDois. — As  for  Oxfordshire  Downs. 

Shearling  Rams.— First  prise,  SOA,  W.  Hnmfirey,  Oak  Ash, 
rhaddleworth,  WanUge  (West-Country  Down).  Second  of 
Ifi/^  W.  Hnmfrey.  Third  of  Silrer  Medal,  W.  B.  Canning, 
EInoo  Hill,  Devizes  (West-Country  Down).  Commended:  J. 
Rawlenoe,  Bulbridge,  Wilton  (West-Country  Down). 

Rams  ci  any  o&ier  age.— First  prize,  20/.,  J.  Rawlence. 
Second  of  lOL,  W.  Humflrey.  Bighly  commended:  W.  Humfrey. 
('otnmnded:  YT.  B.  Canning. 

Pens  of  Fire  Shearling  Ewes,  of  the  same  flock. — First  prize, 
^^t,  J.  Rawlence.  Second  of  10/.,  J.  Rawlence.  Specially 
'timmended:  J.  Rawlence.  HigMy  commended;  W.  R.  Shlttler, 
Bi«h4^iston,  Salisbury;  Stephen  King,  Brockhampton,  Lam- 
boarne ;  W.  B.  Canning ;  and  W.  Humfirey. 

PIGS. 

JcTvoBs. — H.  P.  Jones,  Portway  House,  Warminster. 
J.  Moon,  Maristowe,  Plymouth. 
J.  8.  Turner,  Chyi^^ton,  Beaford. 

Bears  of  a  large  breed,  of  any  colour.— First  prize,  10/.,  W. 
Q.  Wainman,  Carhead,  Crossbills  (white).  Second  of  &/.,  R. 
Dickin,  161,  Old  Road,  Stockport  (white). 

Bows  of  a  small  white  breed.— First  prize,  10/.,  W.  B.  Waln- 
mia.  Second  of  5/.,  R.  Berkeley,  Bpetchley  Park,  Worcester. 
Tbird  of  Silver  Medal,  O.  Mangles,  Glvendale,  Ripon.  lligMy 
'■'uamended:  G.  Mangles.  Commended:  T.  Bea,  Westonbury, 
P«mbrldge. 

Boars  of  a  small  black  breed.— First  prize,  10/.,  T.  Crisp, 
Retley  Abbey,  Wickbam  Market.  Second  of  5/.,  G.  M.  Sexton, 
Wbemed  Hall.  Ipswich.    Uighly  commended:  G.  M.  Sexton. 

Boars  of  the  Berkshire  breed.  *  First  prize,  10/.,  W.  Hewer, 
Sereohampton,  Highworth.  Second  of  5/.,  W.  Hewer.  Third 
of  siUver  Medal,  W.  Joyce,  Abbej  Farm,  Waterford.  Uighty 
f-;!Hn*e9tUd :  W.  Joyce;  and  W.  Hewer  (for  two  other  boars). 
'•NuiKiKlid;  J.  Smith,  Henley-in>Arden ;  and  W.  Joyce  (for 
two  other  boars). 

Boars  of  brecMls  not  eligible  for  the  preceding  classes.— First 
iirize,  101.,  W.  B.  Weinman  (white).  Second  of  A/.,  J.  Graham, 
Blackbiiru's  Buildings,  York  Road,  Leeds  (white).  JfigMycom^ 
swided:  W.  B.  Walnman  (white). 

Bree^ng  Sows  of  a  large  breed,  of  any  colour. — First  prize, 
10/.,  W.  B.  Wainmaa  (white).  Second  of  5/.,  R.  Diokin 
(vkiU). 

Breeding  Sows  of  a  small  white  breed.— First  prize,  10/.,  T. 
rrisp.  Seeond  of  61.,  Sir  B.  Kerrison.  Third  of  Siver  Medal, 
S.  G.  Steam,  Brandeston,  Wickbam  Market.  Highly  com" 
yvHdrtJ:  W.  B.  Wainman;  M.  Garins,  Fox  Inn,  Leeds;  and 
the  Bari  of  Radnor,  ColeshlU,  Highworth,  Wilts.  Commended : 
8.  G.  Steam. 

Breeding  Sows  of  a  small  black  breed.— First  prize,  10/.,  T. 
Cri^  Second  of  5/.,  G.  M.  Sexton.  Third  of  Silver  Medal, 
"W.  HenmSng,  Coldieott,  Moreton-in*Marah.  Highly  eomr- 
mimdid:  T.  Cciap. 

Breeding  Sows  of  the  Berkshire  breed.— First  prize  of  10/., 
W.  J.  Sadler,  Bentbam,  Calcutt,  (Mcklade.  Second  of  A/.,  J. 
ffitebnun,  M.D.,  Mlckleover,  Derby.  Thhrd  of  Silver  Medal, 
Royal  A^rSeultural  College,  Cirencester.  Highly  commended: 
A.  Stewart,  St.  Bridge  Farm,  Gloucester ;  and  G.  BL  AUender, 
Ue  Grange,  Winslow.    77^  clou  commended. 


Breading  Sows  of  a  br««d  not  eligible  for  the  preeadhiig 
daasas.— First  prize,  10/.,  T.  Crisp  (White).  Second  of  &/.,  W. 
B.  Walnman  (white).  Third  of  Silver  Medal,  W.  11.  Walnman 
(white). 

Pens  of  Three  Breeding  Sow  Pigs  of  a  largo  breed,  of  any 
colour,  of  the  same  litter,  above  four  and  under  eight  months 
old.— First  prize,  10/.,  W.  B.  Wainman  (white).  Second  of  6/., 
R.  £.  Duekering,  Northorpe  Station,  Kirton  Lindsey  (white). 

Pens  of  Three  Breeding  Sow  Pigs  of  a  small  white  breed,  of 
the  same  Utter,  above  four  and  under  eight  months  old.— First 
prize,  10/.,  J.  Waters,  Motcombe,  Eastbourne.  Second  of  61., 
Colonel  £.  G.  D.  Pennant,  M.P.  Highly  commended:  MfOor- 
General  the  Hon.  A.  Nelson  Hood. 

Pens  of  Three  Breeding  Sow  Pigs  of  a  small  black  breed,  of 
the  same  litter,  above  four  and  under  eight  months  old.— First 
prize,  10/.,  G.  M.  Sexton.    Second  of  6/.,  W.  Hemming. 

Pens  of  Three  Breeding  Sow  Pigs  of  the  Berkshire  breed,  of 
the  same  litter,  above  four  and  under  eight  months  old. — First 
prize,  10/.,  W.  Joyce,  Abbey  Farm.  Second  of  5/.,  J.  Smith, 
Henley-in-Arden.  Third,  Silver  Medal,  W.J.  Sadler,  Bentbam. 

Fens  of  Throe  Breeding  Sow  Pigs  of  a  breed  not  eligible  for 
the  preceding  classes,  of  the  same  litter,  above  four  and  under 
eight  months  old.— First  prize,  10/.,  W.  B.  Wainman  (white.*. 
Second  of  5/.,  H.  Keyworth,  Woodhouse  Moor,  Leeds  (white). 


PRIZES  OFFERED  BY  THE  WORCESTEU  LOCAL 

COMMITTEE. 

CATTLE. 

SHORTHORNS. 

Pairs  of  Cows,  in-milk,  exceeding  four  years  old.— First 
prize,  15/.,  R.  Booth  (Queen  of  the  Ocean  and  Soldier's  Bride). 
Second  of  fi/.,  J.  U.  Langston,  M.P.  (Dandelion  and  Meretrix). 

Pairs  of  Heifers,  in-milk  and  in-calf,  not  exceeding  four  years 
old.— First  prize.  15/.,  J.  R.  Middlebrough.  Second  of  6/.,  W. 
Bradburn,  UUton,  Wolverhampton  (Flora  and  Snowdrop). 

Pairs  of  Heifers,  in-calf,  not  exceeding  three  years  old  — 
First  prize,  J 6/.,  R.  Booth  (Graceful  and  Lady  Joyful).  Second 
of  6/.,  Earl  Beauchamp,  Madresfleld  Court,  Great  Malvern 
(Princess  Royal  and  Sunshine). 

Pairs  of  Yearling  Heifers.— Priie,  10/.,  Colonel  C.  Towneley 
(Double  Butterfly  and  Perftime). 

Bull,  Cow,  and  their  Oifsprlng,  the  latter  not  axoeeding 
twelve  months  old  on  the  let  July,  l»6a ;  the  Cow  bred  by  the 
exhiblter.— first  prize,  20/.,  B.  Stratton,  Walls  Court, .SUple- 
ton,  Bristol  (Knight  of  the  Lagan,  Lady  Hinda,  and  calf). 
Second  of  10/.,  J.  H.  Langston  (Lord  of  the  Harem,  Sally,  and 
Harem's  Select). 

HEREFORDS. 

Pairs  of  Cows,  in-milk,  ezoeedingfour  years  old.— First  prize, 
15/.,  J.  Walker,  Westfield  House,  Holmer,  Hereford  (Alice 
Grey  and  Nell  Gwynne).  Second  of  6/.,  P.  Turner  (Jewel  and 
Juliet).    Commended:  G.  Pitt  (Perfection  and  Stately). 

Pairs  of  Heifers,  in-milk  or  in-calf,  not  exceeding  four  years 
old. — First  prise,  16/.,  the  Executors  of  the  late  J.  Rea, 
Monaughty,  Knighton  (Diana  ^ind  and  Spangle  3nd).  Second 
of  5/.,  H.  R.  Evans,  Jun  (Nelly  and  SUtely  2nd). 

Pairs  of  Heifers,  In-calf,  not  exceeding  three  years  old.— ilTo 
entry. 

Fairs  of  Yearling  Heifers.— Ab  entry. 

Ball,  Cow,  and  their  Offspring,  the  latter  not  exceeding 
twelve  months  old  on  the  1st  July,  1863 ;  the  Cow  bred  by  the 
exhiblter.— First  prise,  20/.,  T.  Roberts  (5ir  Thomas,  Prize 
Flower  Page,  and  heifer  calf).  Seeond  of  10/.,  H.  Gibbons, 
Hampton  Bishop,  Hereford  (Shamrock  2nd,  Prettymaid,  and 
calf). 

PEMBROKES. 

Bull,  and  a  Cow  in-milk.— JVb  enlry. 

Boll,  and  a  Cow  in>milk,  of  any  other  Welsh  breed.^Flrst 
prize,  10/.,  R.  H  Harvev,  Harroldstraie,  Haverfordwest  (Angle* 
sey— Ap  Sbenkin,  Annie  Lanrie,  and  calf).  Second  priaa-no 
further  entry. 

SCOTCH. 

Bull,  and  a  Cow  in-mllk,  of  any  pure  Scotch  breed.— Ftrat 
prize,  10/.,  The  Earl  of  Fowls  (Ayrshire— Irvine,  Bonny  Jean, 
and  calf  ).    Second  priwe— no  further  entry. 

HORSES. 

J(7Boi8.^C.  Bamett, 

Colonel  Cotton, 
H.  Thumall. 
Mares  or  Geldings,  exceeding  four  years  old,  cqnal  to  16  steoe 
vrith  hounds.-  First  prize,  20/.,  J.  B.  Booth,  Killerby,  Caite- 
riek  (Beeohwood).  Second  of  10/.,  J.  G.  Watkins,  Woodfleld, 
Droitwich  (Elastic).  Highly  commended:  J.  G.  Watkins  (En* 
durance),  and  W.H.  Jones,  Canon  Bridge,  Hereford.  The  clou 
generally  commended. 

JuooES. — J.  E.  Bennett, 
J.  Parrington, 
J.  E.  Welby. 
Fillies  or  Geldings,  three  yean  old,  Uktlj  to  maka  huitcn  er 
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c«rriag«  honM.->7irat  prise,  10/.,  H.  J.  Sheldon,  Bnllee  Home, 
Shipston-on-Stonr  (Harold).  Second  of  52.,  J.  White,  Llndoet, 
Coleford  (Brunette). 

Fillies  or  Geldings,  two  years  old,  likely  to  make  hunters  or 
carriage  horses.— First  prise,  I  Of.,  W.  Baker,  Brailes,  Bhipeton- 
on-Stour  (Grafton).  Second  of  5/.,  U.  Allsop,  Hlndlip  Hall, 
Worcester  (Parrenue). 

Cobs,  not  exceeding  fifteen  hands  in  height,  or  six  years 
in  age.— First  prise,  10/.,  F.  Branwhite,  Chapel  House,  Long 
Helrord,  Sudbury  ((Quicksilver).  Second  of  &/.,  F.  Branwhite 
(Tarn  O'Shanter). 

AGRICULTURAL. 

Stallions  (Suffolk  breed  only  excluded)  exceeding  three  years 
old  and  not  exceeding  seven  years  old.— First  prise,  40/.,  J. 
Miles,  Astwood  Claines,  Worcester  (Iron  Duke).  Second  of 
SO/.,  J.  Crump,  Crafton,  Beckford,  Tewkesbury  (Young  Wax 
Work). 

SHEKP. 

RYELANDS. 

Yearling  Rams.— Prise,  10/.,  J.  B.  Downing,  Ilolme  Lacey, 
Hereford. 

Pen  of  Fire  Theaves,  of  the  same  flock. — ^Prise,  10/.,  J.  B. 
Downing. 

WELSH,  OR  ANY  OTHER  MOUNTAIN  BREED. 

Two-Shear  Rams.— Prise,  JO/.,  Jonathan  Peel  (Lonk). 
Pens  of  Five  Theaves,  of  the  same  flock. -Prise,  IC/.,  Jona- 
than Peel  (Lonk).    Hiffhlp  commended:  Jonathan  Peel  (Lonk). 

PIGS. 
LARGE    BREED. 

Boar,  Sow,  and  their  Litter  of  Pigs,  not  exceeding  six  months 
old.— Prise,  10/.,  W.  B.  Wainman  (white). 

SMALL  BREED. 

Boar,  Sow,  and  their  Litter  of  Pigs,  not  exceeding  six  months 
old.— First  prise,  10/.,  T.  B.  Stead,  20,  Upperhead  Row,  Leeds 
(white).    Second  of  ft/.,  J.  A.  Smith  (black,  Dorset). 

Stewaxds  of  Stock. 

Mr.  T.  Pain,  Laverstock  Hall,  Salisbury. 

Mr.  R.  Blilward,  Thurgarton  Priory,  Southwell,  Notts. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Dent,  M.P.,  Ribston  Hall,  Wetherby. 

Mr.  Walter  Flower,  Netton,  Wilts  ( AssisUnt  Steward). 

Vbtbbinaxt  iNSPZCTOaS. 

Professor  Vamell,  for  Horses. 
Professor  Simonds,  for  Cattle. 

Assistant  InsrscToa,  R.  L.  Hunt,  Birmingham 

IMPLEMENTS. 

STEAM  CULTIVATORS.— Class  I. 

JcDQES. — H.  B.  Caldwell,  Lackham  House,  Chippenham, 
William  Owen,  Rotherham, 
C.  Sewell  Read,  Plumstead  House,  Norwich, 
Jacob  Wilaon,Manor  House,  Woodhom,  Morpeth. 

The  Gold  Medal  and  First  prise  of  30/.,  John  Fowler,  Corn- 
hill,  London,  and  Leeds,  for  U-horse  set  of  steam  ploughing 
machines,  complete. 

Second  of  20/.,  Savory  and  Son,  Tewkesbury,  for  two  lO-borse 
■elf-propelling  winding  enxines. 

Third  of  Silver  Medal,  W.  Steevens,  Godolphln  Road,  Ham- 
mersmith, for  Ibur-ftirrow  steam  plough  and  cultivator  com- 
bined. 

Commendai/.— Coleman  and  Sons,  Chelmsford,  for  set  of  steam 
coltivating  apparatus. 

STEAM  CULTIVATORS,  fob  small  occupatioks.— Class  2. 

First  prise,  95/.,  John  Fowler,  for  lO-horse  set  of  steam 
ploughing  machinery,  complete. 

Second  of  15/.,  William  Smith,  Woolston,  Bletchley,  for  10- 
horse  set  complete  of  steam  ploughing  machinery. 

Third  of  10/.,  J.  and  ¥.  Howard,  Bedford,  for  lO-horse  set 
complete  of  steam  ploughing  machinery. 

THRASHING  AND  FINISHING  MACHINES. 

Jddobs.— W.  Chalcraft,  Bramshot  House,  Liphook. 
J.  Hicken,  Bourton,  Rugby. 
G.  Martin,  Wrydelands,  Thomey,  Peterboro*. 

POBTABLI  COMBINKD  TaSASBlNO  M ACHIHE9. 

First  prise  of  25/.,  Homsby  and  Sons,  Grantham. 
Second  of  15/.,  Clayton  and  Shuttle  worth,  Lincoln. 
Third  of  10/.,  Wallis,  Haslam,  and  Steevens,  Basingstoke. 
Commended:  Robey  and  Co.,  Lincoln,  and  Holmes  and  Son, 
Norwich. 

TtiLKD   COMBIMED    8TBAK    TBBA8HIHO    AVD  PIBISOtNO  UACniNlS. 

The  prise  of  20/.,  Homsby  and  Sons. 

XBTHOD  OF  BAOQINO  CHAFF  IV  A  POBTABLE  COMBINKD 
TIIBASHIMa  MACHINE. 

Silver  Medal,  Holmes  and  Son. 


STEAM  ENGINES. 

JosoBs.— D.  K.  Clarke,  II,  Adam  Street,  AdelpU, London. 
J.  V.  Gooch,  Reform  Club,  Pall  Mall,  8.W. 
J.  StewarL 

rOBTABLB. 

First  prise  of  10/.,  Homsby  and  Sons. 

Second  of  9/.,  Tuxford  and  Sons,  Boston. 

Third  of  8/.,  Barrett,  Exall,  and  Andrewes,  Reading. 

{Fourth  of  7/.,  ClByton  and  Shuttleworth.  I 
Fifth  of  7/.,  Clayton  and  Shuttleworth.  j 
{Sixth  of  4/.,  Tuxford  and  Sons.  ) 

Seventh  of  4/.,  Barrett,  Exall,  and  Andrewes. ) 
Eighth  of  1/.,  Holmes  and  Sons. 

Commended:  Brown  and  May,  Devises;  J.  Haywood,  Jan., 
Derby;  Ellis  and  Sons,  Oswestry ;  G.  Parsons,  Martock ;  snd 
Brown  and  M«y. 

FIXBD. 

}A  prise  of  15/.,  Barrett,  Exall,  and  Co.       ) 
A  prise  of  15/.,  GUyton  and  Shuttleworth.  J 
A  third  of  10/.,  Homsby  and  Sons. 
Highly  commended:  J.  Ferrabee, Stroud. 

HAND  DRESSING  MACHINES. 

JirooBS.— O.  M.  Hlpwell,  Choam, 

Rev.  A.  Rigg,  College,  Chester. 

First  prise,  15/.,  J.  Cooch,  Harleston,  Northampton. 
Second  of  10/.,  W.  Sawney,  Bererley. 
Third  of  5/.,  Homsby  and  Sons. 

CORN  SCREENS. 

First  prise,  6/.,  Penny  and  Co.,  Lincoln. 
Second  of  4/.,  R.  Boby,  Bury  St.  Ednmnds. 

BARLEY  HUMMELLER8. 

First  prise,  3/..  Barrett,  Exall,  and  Andrewes. 
Second  of  2/.,  R.  Boby. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Silver  Medah  to  Amies  and  Barford,  Feterboroogh,  for 
wrought-iron  water  ballasting  roller.— H.  Macklnder,  Lincoln. 
for  potato  separator.— £.  Humphries,  Pershore,  for  portable 
clover  machine. 

Commended,— Vf9\\\Ay  Haslam,  and  Steevens,  for  patent  steer- 
age attached  to  drill.— Clarke  and  Son,  Brackley,  for  a4iustsble 
scythe.— A.  W.  Oower  and  Son,  Market  Drayton,  for  combined 
com  distributor.— W.  S.  Underbill,  Newport,  Salop,  for  cheese 
press.  -Seaman  and  Tipping,  Worcester,  for  **  Excelsior"  steel 
whippletrees.  ~  Homsby  and  Sons,  for  root  pulper. 


Stbwabds  of  Implkmbnts: 
Sir  A.  K.  Haodonald,  Bart.,  Woolmer  Lodge,  Liphook,  HsnU. 
Mr.  W.  Torr,  Aylesby,  Great  Grimsby,  Lincohishire. 
Sir  E.  C.  Kerrison,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Brome  Hall,  Scole,  Norfolk. 
Mr.  J.  H.  Arkwright,  Hampton  Court,  Leominster  (Steirsrd 
Elect). 

CoKSULTiNo  Ehgimeebs: 
Easton  and  Amos,  Grove,  Great  Gaildford-etreeU 

DiBBCTOB  OF  THB  ShOW  AMD  GbNSBAL  ABBANGBMISn : 

Mr.  Brandreth  Oibbs,  Half  Moon-street,  Piccadillj. 


PRICE  OP  FARM  STOCK  100  YEARS  AOO.-U 
mty  interest  your  readen  to  be  informed  of  the  price  of 
farm  itock  in  this  district,  eitetly  100  years  sgo,  as  tskco 
from  B  copy  of  "  the  aceoout  of  the  ronp  and  seles  of  hone, 
nolt,  snd  sheep,  beloogiug  to  Wm.  Elliot,  of  Tam»,  cspoMd 
to  sale  at  Broadlee,  Jane  8th,  1763."  The  list  is  Ukea  froa 
an  sceomit  of  the  sales  which  beloof^ed  to  Mr.  Thoi.  Wia- 
trope,  town  clerk  of  Hawick  at  that  period.  Aecordiag  to  tiM 
first  article  of  sale,  ^  Every  offer  shall  exceed  the  immedittc 
prcoeding  offer  one  penny  ttcrliog  upon  each  sheep,  aad  one 
Bhilliog  sterling  upon  each  horse  or  nolt."  The  iheep  itock 
was  expoaed  in  lots  varying  fron  20  to  100 ;  and  brought  the 
following  average  priets  per  head:  722  ewe  sand  lambs  7i.  9<1-' 
96  gimmers  5s.  lOd.,  598  dinmonta  7i.  6d.,  1060  hoggs  6f.  6d  i 
257  rild  ewes  6i.,  f  9  tnps  6s.  lOd.,  47  wedden  4s.  9d..  517 
ewes,  gimaers,  and  lambs  8s.,  7  cows  and  ealves  £i  12s.,  6  do. 
single  £4  15s.,  15  stots  £2  149.,  4  oien  £%  17t.,  18  qnef* 
£2  17t.,  17  stirke  17i.  8d..  1  b&U£5  Is..  8  horses  £3  16*.' 
KeUo  Mail. 
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THE      INTERNATIONAL     AGRICULTURAL      MEETING 

AT    HAMBURGH. 


The  Battenea  International  Show  has  already  had  its 
effect  npon  the  Continent ;  and  the  German  States  have 
btca  the  first  to  moye.  A  gaarantee  ftind  of  £10,000,  hy 
iftr-seren  persons,  first  gave  the  key-note,  and  the  pro- 
jeet  was  set  going  in  October  last.  The  Executive  Com- 
mittee comprised  six  merchants,  three  farmers,  and  one 
dealer,  with  the  famous  Baron  Merck  as  President ;  Mr. 
Oide,  the  dealer,  and  Messrs.  Bieber  and  Ross,  farmers, 
hiring  also  been  very  active.  The  show-yard  covers  lit 
million  square  feet.  The  total  cost  of  holding  the  Exhi- 
bition will  not  be  less  than  £20,000.  AH  the  German 
States,  Anstrift,  France,  Sweden,  America,  Denmark, 
Switzerland,  HoUand,  and  Belgium  are  represented  by 
Commissioners:  these  work  by  executive  committees. 
The  lamented  death  of  Baron  Merck  cast  a  sad  gloom  over 
the  proceedings ;  but  General-Consul  Schanseeback  under- 
took the  offins  of  President.  These  committees  have 
been  ably  assisted  by  the  General  Agricultural  Society  of 
Gennany ;  and  Baron  Nathasius,  their  President,  who  was 
one  of  the  first  to  secure  English  animab  for  the  Con- 
tiaent,  is  well  known  on  this  side  the  water. 

Hamburgh,  at  once  selected  as  the  site  for  the  meeting, 
is  built  on  a  square  English  mile  of  ground,  with  a  popu- 
UtMu  of  200,000  inhabitants.  The  whole  of  the  Ham- 
bar^  territory  does  not  amount  to  more  than  S3  square 
miles ;  but  it  has  to  keep  72  English  miles  of  river  in  a 
oavigable  order,  surrounded  by  foreign  states,  that  try  to 
strangle  them  through  toll-bars :  and  in  spite  of  this  they 
have  been  able  to  work  themselves  up,  without  marine  or 
military  forces  or  diplomacy.  According  to  the  statement 
ofanEngUah  newspaper — ^viz.,  the  Ohbe^lShZ — Ham- 
bm^  (since  improved)  is  the  third  town  for  import,  and 
the  fourth  for  export,  in  the  world.  Hamburgh,  before 
1^2,  was  composed  of  narrow  streets ;  but  the  memor- 
able fire  of  that  year  swept  away  a  fifth  of  the  city,  which 
has  been  built  up  again  in  ten  years,  with  palaces  and  fine 
wide  streets.  Every  step  you  make  in  these  streets  gives 
yoQ  the  impression  of  a  really  wealthy  town,  built  by  a 
iseiieration  that  shows  as  much  taste  in  architecture  as 
»piiit  and  understanding.  As  a  monument,  they  are 
bmlding  a  church  in  the  English  Gothic  style,  designed  by 
Mr  Seott,  of  London,  that  wiU  be  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
North  of  Eoiope.  The  subnrbs  and  immediate  neighbour- 
hood, ronnd  the  banks  of  the  Alster,  are  garnished  with 
the  finest  villas  and  gardens,  which  you  may  count  by 
hondreds,  and  scarcely  see  two  houses  alike.  Englishmen 
who  visit  this  place  use  the  expression,  "This  is  a 
paradise."  The  Alster,  an  artificial  lake,  raLsed  eleven 
feet  higher  than  the  Elbe,  has  a  good  supply  of  fresh 
water  from  a  large  extent  of  country  lying  to  the  north- 
east. It  empties  itself  into  the  Elbe  at  tiie  back  of  the 
fiuaous  English  Hotel,  from  the  "summer-house"  of 
which  yon  see  the  fidls  of  the  water. 

The  show-yard  was  within  an  easy  distsi^ce  of  the  city. 
On  entering,  you  could  not  fail  to  be  impressed  with  the 
importance  of  the  gathering.  A  tastefully-arranged  lake, 
with  a  fountain  in  the  centre  adorned  with  flowers,  &c., 
hacked  by  an  ornamental  pavUion  for  the  hand,  first 
caught  the  eye ;  while  in  the  distance  stood  the  working 
oifiaes  and  refreshment  rooms,  supported  around  by  the 
nhibition  classes  and  implements.  The  varied  costumes, 
the  many  tongues,  the  several  characteristics  of  the  many 
breeds  of  stock,  coupled  with  fine  weather  and  the  novelty 


of  an  international  gathering  in  the  German  States,  had  its 
effect  u])on  the  visitors.  These  were  numerous  and  dis- 
tinguished ;  but  it  was  singular  to  remark  the  absence  of 
the  English  aristocracy,  the  leading  breeders,  and,  we  may 
even  write,  nearly  every  body  else,  except  the  officials. 
The  Royal  Agricultural  Society  was  represented  almost 
alone  by  Sir  W.  Watkin  Wynn — ^the  breeders  by  Mr. 
Crisp,  of  Butley  Abbey ;  Mr.  Sexton,  of  Suffolk ;  and  Mr. 
Woods,  as  Lord  Walsingham's  agent.  Nevertheless,  Eng- 
land was  tolerably  wdl  represented  by  her  animals. 
Amongst  the  Continental  supporters  of  the  show  present 
were  the  Duke  of  Mecklenburg- Schwerin  and  his  brother; 
Prince  Frederic  of  Hesse-Casscl ;  Duke  of  Holstein  and 
two  Princes  of  Holstein ;  Duke  of  Cobourg ;  Prince  Ester- 
hazy;  Duke  of  Raphibor;  King  of  Prussia's  Master  of 
the  Horse ;  Baron  Sporken,  Master  of  Horse  to  the  King  of 
Hanover;  H.  Von  Nathusius,  of  Hundisburg,  Prussia; 
Baron  Malzahn,  Mecklenburg ;  Baron  Bid,  Mecklenburg ; 
Baron  Schlippenbach,  Mecklenburg,  and  from  all  the 
German  States;  Count  Daneskiold,  Denmark.  Their 
attendance  at  the  races  on  Saturday,  Sunday,  and  Monday, 
gave  another  stimulus  to  the  gathering.  They  were  held 
at  Wandsbeck,  about  four  miles  out  of  the  city,  with  six 
or  seven  races  each  day,  and  a  steeple-chase  on  the  last 
day.  The  course  was  excessively  crowded,  and  patronized 
by  all  the  nobility  and  sporting  men  on  the  Continent. 
The  flat  races  were  all  won  by  horses  well  known  in  Eng- 
land ;  but  some  of  the  gentlemen-riders  might  have  taken 
a  lesson  both  in  riding  and  dressing  from  Captain  White, 
Captain  little,  and  other  English  performers.  The  pro- 
fessional jockeys,  with  one  exception,  were  all  English. 
The  races  were  well  contested ;  one  of  them  was  cleverly 
won  by  Aldcroft  on  the  post. 

Proceeding  now  frt)m  the  course  to  the  show-ground, 
we  may  b^n  by  saying  that  as  it  is  difficult  to  foUow  the 
classification  as  arranged  by  the  committee  of  management, 
we  must  make  our  remarks  as  general  as  possible.  Im- 
primis, the  English  exhibiters  of  sheep  ran  great  risk  of 
being  without  a  representative  or  a  judge,  for  no  person 
was  appointed  to  act  in  this  department.  It  was,  how- 
ever, preliminarily  arranged  that  Mr.  Robert  Smith,  of 
Emmett's  Grange,  should  officiate,  both  for  English  cattle 
and  sheep.  The  Merinos  stand  first  in  the  catalogue,  and 
are  classified  as  rams  and  ewes  with  fine  wool,  and  rams 
and  ewes  of  coarser  or  diffierent  descriptions  of  wool. 
It  must  be  understood  that  in  each  class  of  sheep  animals 
of  all  ages  are  exhibited,  and  not  as  at  the  English  exhi- 
bitions, where  there  are  classes  for  rams  of  one  year  old, 
and  others  for  rams  of  any  age.  The  entries  were  as 
follows — 


GO 


{ 


165  Merino  rams  of  fine  wool. 
lOS  Pens  of  3  ewes      do. 
193  Rams  of  coarser  wool. 

37  Do.  do.  in  another  class. 

94  Do.  do.  do. 

828  Pens  of  8  ewes  do.  do. 

60  Southdown  rams  bred  in  England  and  Scotland. 
120  Pens  of  3  Southdown  ewes     do.       do. 

32  Southdown  rams  bred  on  the  continent. 

21  Pens  of  Southdown  ewes    do.     do. 

14  Shropshire  or  other  short-wooUed  rams. 

12  Pens  of  3  ewes  do.  do. 
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20  Leicester  rams  bred  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland. 
46  Fens  of  3  Leicester  ewes     do.  do. 

6  Leicester  rams  bred  on  the  continent. 

21  Pens  of  3  Leicester  ewes  do.     do. 

100  Cotswold  or  Lincoln  nuns  bred  in  Great  Britain 

or  Ireland. 
177  Pens  of  3  do.  ewes    do.     do. 

10  Long-woolled  rams  bred  on  the  continent. 

85  Pens  of  3  do.  ewes      do.  do. 

The  exhibition  of  Merino  sheep  ii  undoubtedly  the 
largest  ever  held,  and  of  this  breed  tiiere  are  many  excellent 
apccimcns.  We  can  almost  think  we  observe  an  increase 
of  size  and  an  increasing  weight  of  wool :  whether  this  is 
done  by  a  more  careful  selection  of  the  animals^bred  from, 
or  by  a  distant  dash  of  some  other  breed,  we  are  unable  to 
say ;  but  we  certainly  do  obserre  not  only  this  increase  in 
size,  in  many  of  the  animals,  but  that  unerring- test,  the 
hand,  tells  us  of  more  mutton  and  of  better  quality  than 
we  generally  used  to  find.  We  hold  that  it  is  a  matter  for 
serious  consideration  with  our  foreign  friends  whether  they 
will  confine  themselves  to  the  production  of  wool  alone, 
or  endeavour  to  produce  a  more  profitable  carcase  at  the 
same  time.  If  this  be  done,  we  think  that  the  English- 
man's laugh  at  a  foreign  chop  or  1<^  of  mutton  will  pass 
into  oblivion.  That  the  international  exhibitions  are  cal- 
culated to  remove  much  prejudice  admits  of  no  doubt ;  as 
for  instance  Lord  Walsuigham's  best  Southdown  ram  was 
sold  for  100  guineas  to  Baron  Maginas,  of  Saxony,  and 
the  second  prize  sheep  was  immediately  afterwards  sold  at 
a  high  price  to  Baron  O.  Iledengren  for  the  Swedish 
Government.  Other  sales  followed  in  quick  succession, 
and  when  we  left  the  yard  only  three  of  Lord  Waiting- 
ham's  sheep  remained  unsold.  We  gathered  the  following 
figures: 

First  prize  yearling  Southdown  ram  ...  100  gs. 

Second            do.            do.               ...  60  gs. 

Second            do.     (at  Yarmouth)     ...  60  gs. 

No.  18            ...         ...         ...         ...  40  gs. 

Shearling        ...         ...         ...         ...  46^  gs. 

Little  sheep 36  gs. 

Nine  shearling  ewes 180  gs. 

The  unsold  sheep  were  above  an  average,  for  one  of  which 
80  guineas  was  refused.  The  Merton  flock  received  all 
the  prizes.  The  Yannouth  first  prize  shearling  again 
stood  Al,  but  the  second  at  Yarmouth  had  to  succumb 
to  the  third.  The  ewes  fairly  stagjrcred  the  German  flock- 
masters,  showing  that  good  and  fine  wool  could  be  pro- 
duced on  large  carcases.  Good  specimens  of  the  Babraham 
flock  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  Thylor,  of  Harptree  Court, 
Somerset,  who  was  commended  for  his  shearling  ewes, 
which  were  placed  third  in  their  class. 

Specimens  were  also  sent  from  the  Goodwood  flock,  and 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Gibbard,  of  London.  The  two  pens  of 
ewes  were  pretty,  well-made  sheep,  of  nice  character  and 
quality  ;  they  received  a  commendation  from  the  judges, 
as  also  did  several  sheep  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Crisp  and 
Sexton  from  Suffolk,  Heaseman  from  Sussex,  Smith 
of  Hull,  and  from  Lord  Sondes'  flock.  Many  of  the 
sheep  were  exhibited  in  their  wool,  which  at  once 
created  an  unfair  test  as  to  qualities  against  the 
shorn  ones,  and  in  one  instance  the  judges  had  con- 
siderable difficulty  as  to  naming  their  reserved  number. 
Several  of  the  sheep  exhibited,  especially  those  in  the 
wool,  suffered  immensely  from  the  heat  and  fistigue  of 
their  journey.  Lord  WaUingham  lost  a  capital  ram  worth 
70  guineas,  Mr.  Crisp  another  ram,  and  Mr.  Taylor 
his  best  yearling  ram,  before  being  judged — a  pure 
Webb,  and  brother  to  the  ewes.  The  Buke  of  Richmond's 
ewes,  as  also  others  of  Messrs.  Crisp  and  Sexton,  sold 
well.  Of  the  Southdowns  bred  on  the  Continent,  we 
may  mentioq  those  exhibited  by  G.  Zoeppritz,  Wiirtem- 


berg,  Baron  Nathusius,  Baron  Magnus,  of  Brehsa. 
These  were  the  most  successful  flocks,  and  carried  away 
the  prizes.  They  arc  descended  from  the  Babraluun 
sheep,  and  were  really  fair  specimens  of  what  may  be 
done ;  but  there  wis  a  sad  fidling  off  in  othen~-in  fsct, 
some  exhibiters  had  no  previous  opportunity  of  knowing 
what  an  Bnglish  Southdown  ought  to  be.  This  type, 
however,  has  been  strongly  impressed  upon  them  at  last 
by  means  of  the  International  Meeting,  where  they  have 
had  the  true  Southdown  placed  before  them,  and  from 
which  a  future  trade  must  spring.  The  judges  of  sheep 
bred  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  as  also  for  the  Englisn 
breeds  bred  upon  the  Continent,  were :  Robert  Smith, 
Emmetts  Grange,  England ;  Amtmann  Blomeyer,  Pruwia; 
M.  Bohm,  Ilolstein ;  Von.  Schonermark,  Silesia ;  Etats- 
rath  Tesdoiph,  Denmark ;  Ober- Amtmann  Zimmermaan, 
Prussia.  This  was  a  novel  selection  from  the  different 
Continental  Countries,  and  Mr.  Smith  must  have  had 
euough  on  his  hands  to  protect  hit  country,  and  thi^ 
through  an  interpreter. 

Award  or  Pkiz». 

Southdown  ]lamt. — ^Ftrst  and  second.  Lord  Walsingham, 
Merton  Hall,  Norfolk. 

Southdown  Ewes, — ^First  and  second.  Lord  Walsing;ham ; 
third  or  reserved,  Mr.  Taylor,  Harptree  Court,  Somerset. 

Southdown  Sams  bred  on  the  Continent. — First  G. 
Zoeppritz,  Wirtembei^,  bred  from  Messrs.  Webb  and 
Foljam's  flocks;  second,  Baron  von  Nathusius,  Priufda, 
bred  from  the  Babraham  flock;  third  or  reserved,  G. 
Zocppritz,  WirteiTiberg. 

Sottthdown  Ewes  bred  on  the  Continent.— fini,  G. 
Zocppritz,  Wirtembcrg ;  second,  Baron  von  Nathusins. 

T/ie  dosses  open  to  other  Shortwoolted  Breeds  from 
Great  Britain  were  pretty  well  contested.  First, forranu, 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  Guerrier,  London,  for  his  Oxford 
Down,  of  capital  form  and  quality ;  the  second  west  to  a 
very  fair  specimen  of  West  Country  Down,  bred  by  Mr. 
Humphrey,  Oak  Ash,  Berks.  Mr.  Druce  of  Eynshaia  aho 
exhibited  some  good  specimens  in  this  class ;  but  as  they 
possessed  heavy  fleeces,  upon  krge  frames,  the  five  fordgn 
judges  completely  upset  ^Ir.  Smith,  and  would  "go  in" 
for  animals  that  possessed  more  of  the  Down  qualities. 

For  Shortwoolted  Ewes,  not  being  Southdowns,  there 
were  only  three  entries,  but  these  were  sufficient  to  repre- 
sent their  qualities.  Mr.  Humphrey's  West  Country 
Downs  were  first;  Mr.  Merton's  liampshires  second;  sad 
Baron  von  Laffert,  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  highly  com- 
mended. 

The  Leicesters  from  England  and  Scotland  were  pretty 
good.  Mr.  Groves,  Kirk  Uanunerton  Lodge,  Yorkshire, 
received  the  first  prize,  and  honourable  mention  as  third, 
for  two  good  animals ;  the  second  went  to  Mr.  Smith, 
Hull,  for  a  ram  bred  by  Mr.  Fisher,  Beverley.  Lord 
Kinnaird,  Scotknd,  had  also  some  osefol  sheep  in  this 
class. 

Leicester  Ewes  from  Great  Britain  (7  /?««).— Lord 
Kinnaird,  Rossie  Priory,  Perth,  distanced  all  competitors: 
they  were  descended  from  the  old  Burlcy-on-the-Uill 
flock,  and  quickly  placed  by  Mr.  Smith  as  A  1 :  these 
were  fine  S2)ecimens,  and  had  kept  tlieir  quality  and  form 
well  up  to  the  good  old  age  of  five  and  six-shear  ewes ; 
the  second  went  to  Mr.  Smith,  Hull.  Mr.  Grove's  eircs 
from  Yorkshire  were  highly  oommended. 

Leicesters  bred  on  the  Continent, — These  were  bnt  mo- 
derate sheep,  and  by  no  means  recognised  by  as  as 
approaching  the  En^sh  Leicester;  bnt  the  money  ivas 
distributed. 

Lincoln  Sheep  bred  in  England, -^Utrt  we  hsd  a  toler- 
able muster  from  the  flocks  of  Messrs.  Marshall,  of 
Branston,  lineoln;  KiAK^tn  as  exhibited  by  B.  Heaae- 
berg,  Holstein  ;  J.  Clarke,  of  Long  Sutton ;  and  Merton's, 
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Q^  LoadoB,  bj  pmcfaiM  "  on  speck."  Amongst  time  were 
•ome  spiendid  apeeiment  of  iht  Lioeoln  lomg-wooUed  breed 
from  Mr.  Manhall'e  flock,  who  would  l»ve  had  all  the 
prxies  but  far  the  marked  ayersion  of  the  foreign  jadgea  to 
hmTj  fleeces  (tf  wool.  However,  the  Engli^  judge  in- 
anted  vpon  hia  aheaiiing  reeemng  flrat  hononn,  and 
fiocnid  a  second  priie  sheep  amongst  Mr.  J.  Clarke's.  Mr. 
Manhall's  two-shear  was  then  phiced  as  third  best,  and 
his  nm  hoggs,  tmly  enTeloped  m  fleeces  of  histre  wool 
weighing  at  least  1^  lbs.  each,  were  highly  commended, 
and  honomrable  mention  made  of  their  respeetiTe  fleeces. 
Mr.  MarriaQ  also  exhibited  Are  fleeees  in  Department 
A^  flor  articles  of  prodoee.  These  fleeces  were  minutely 
inapected  and  weighed  by  the  anthoritics,  who  recorded 
them  thns:  three  Lincoln  hogg fleeces,  very  flne,  weight 
17  Ua.  each ;  two  fleeces  firom  two-year-dd  sheep,  rery 
hcsvy  and  good,  weighing  19  lbs.  each.  The  length  of 
the  stapifi  npon  the  ram  hoggs  shown  in  the  classes  was  18 
inekes,  in  broad  flakes  of  a  bright  rich  ycUow  lustre 
c&^«.  Mr.  Clarke's  sheep  were  aJso  good,  espepally  his 
second  priie  ram.  This  sheep  had  a  £ur  form,  with  good 
qoality  of  wool  and  mutton. 

IJtieoin  £we9  bred  in  Englttnd, — Here,  again,  Mr. 
Marshall  topped  the  lots  with  a  capital  pen  of  shearling 
eves,  and  had  «  aeoond  pen  highly  eommended.  The 
second  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  £.  Merton's  salesman, 
London,  for  a  capital  pen  of  young  ewes  bought  and 
ahibiteid  by  him. 

Qfismaid§  bred  im  Snffhnd. — ^This  breed  was  well 
repreMBted  by  Mr.  Sexton  from  Soffbtk,  Mr.  Handy  and 
Mr.  R.  Gam,  Gloucestershire,  as  also  by  Messn.  H. 
Gebhsrd,  London,  Mr.  £.  Merton,  London,  Mr.  Gibson, 
Seodand,  who  sent  specimens  for  two  purposes — ^to  com- 
pfieand  for  sale.  Mr.  Handy  sent  a  magnificent  old 
ihecp,  wMf  h  at  once  was  placed  first ;  but  we  much  doubt 
the  wisdom  of  sending  so  fat  an  animal  "  over  the  sea." 
Mr.  Robert  Game  had  two  ci^ital  sheep  in  the  yard-*>these 
were  placed  second  and  third.  There  was  a  good  trade 
doing  in  Cotswolds.  Mr.  Sexton's  three  riiearlings  were 
mneh  admired,  and  commended  by  the  judges. 

Ofitwoid  Ewea  bred  in  J&tj^iand, — There  were  some  fair 
speeimeBs  fhmi  Scotland.  The  first  prize  went  to  Mr.  'J. 
Gibson,  Woohner,  Edinburgh — ^these  were  bred  from  the 
locks  <^  Messrs.  Handy  and  Lane.  Mr.  Merton's  young 
ewes  recerred  the  second ;  Mr.  Beale  Browne,  Salperton 
Park,  Gkncestershire,  commended.  Mr.  H.  G4>hard, 
LmdoD,  had  some  useftil  ewes  in  this  class ;  Lord  Kinnaird 
and  Col.  Olde,  Hamburgh,  had  also  entries  in  this  class. 

Ltm^-wooiUd  Sheep  of  a  Continental  race. — These 
^ceiraens  were  firom  the  marsh  lands  of  Holstein,  and  a 
Hew  from  Hanorer.  The  Holstein  race  is  of  a  large  caste, 
sending  immensely  high,  and  known  for  their  unrivalled 
produce  in  numbers  at  a  birth.  As  an  instance,  we  give  a 
^flotation  from  the  catalogue,  as  exhibited  by  M.  Bohra, 
Damonfleth,  Wiltennanoh,  Holstein : 

1  mit  (ewe)  5  lammem  (Iambs)  weisa  (bom)  3rd  Jahr. 
1     ditto     4  ditto  ditto  ditto 

3     ditto     3  ditto  ditto  ditto 

Thns,  we  saw  eighteen  Iambs  produced,  and  sucking 
their  five  dams— smrely  this  is  worthy  the  notice  of  the 
Aedimatization  Society  I  M.  Bohm  purchased  two  Cots- 
wdd  rams  for  crossing  this  race,  with  a  view  to  a  more 
■eat-prodneing  element,  and  they  really  seemed  in  need  of 
it—iiuiiey  fire  lambs  to  rear  up !  In  the  other  classes  for 
foreign  sheep  (not  Merinos)  we  noticed  pretty  well  every 
farm,  colour,  and  elass  of  wool  that  could  be  thonght  of — 
wme  had  horns.  There  were  amongst  them  many  well- 
latentioned  breeds  that  might  be  most  profitably  improved 
by  an  inftaion  of  English  blood ;  but  this  would  require 
freat  care,  so  aa  to  maintain  the  fiunilr  characteristic  of 
the  Ontaienlal  bre^d,    Toemnacrate  the  prize  Est  would 


be  uninteresting  to  Bn^h  taste.  Theore  ware  some 
interesting  crois  bred  classes,  resolting  in  aprofttable 
return.  In  one  instance  the  ()otswold  ram  and  a  Meano 
ewe  had  produced  a  prodigious  animal  with  fair  wool 
and  feeding  qualities.  A  cross  between  the  Southdown  and 
Merino  also  produced  a  capital  animal,  as  did  the  cross 
between  the  Leicester  and  Merino.  These  were  kindly 
furnished  by  Baron  Nathnaius  as  specimens  of  the  crosses. 
They  are  sevemlly  designated :  Cotswold-merino,  Sooth- 
down-mcrino,  and  Leicester-merino.  There  is  also  a  very 
good-looking  sheep  termed  DisUey-merino ;  another  named 
Lincoln-velmoe.  These  results  tend  to  extend  the  inter- 
national element  and  market  for  £u^ish  rams — ^in  fact 
they  were  mneh  sought  after ;  so  mnch  so  that  in  some 
instances  yon  would  see  quite  a  crowd  round  the  English 
pens,  and  many  of  the  crosses. 

Average  live  weight  of  the  three  shearling  ewes,  as  shown 
in  the  different  chuRses,  weighed  for  record  on  the  8U|^- 
tion  of  Mr.  R.  Smith : — 

Lord  W&lsiugham's  Prize  Southdowns    ... 
G.  Zoeppritz  „  bred 

on  the  Continent 
Mr.  Humphrey's  West  Country  Downs    . . . 
Mr  Smith's,  Hull,  Lcicesters..« 
Mr.  Marshall's  Lincolns 
Mr.  Gibson's  Cotswolds 
M.  Dohm's  Holstein  ewe  (with  5  lambs)  ...  200 


tj 


i> 


5  Iambs 


167  lbs.  each. 

155 

169   ; 

164  , 

260 

192   ; 

200   ; 

84   , 

The  abovo  is  the  new  Hamburgh  weight,  100  lbs.  of 
which  is  equal  to  107  lbs.  £nglish. 

These  live  weight  returns  convey  aoiid  information 
which  may  be  readily  turned  into  dead  weights.  Multiply 
by  5  and  divide  by  8,  and  you  have  a  bans  to  work  upon, 
whieh  practice  will  quickly  regulate  according  to  the 
quality  of  the  animal.  Thus,  a  sheep  weighing  SOOlba. 
alive,  will  weigh  1251bs.,  nett,  when  dead.  Thu  experi- 
ment at  once  exposed  the  "unlair  shorn'*  sheep,  and 
]daced  the  solid  ones  in  their  right  potttioa  Soaki  v. 
Tape, 

Cattle. 

Skorthorm  bred  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 

Amongst  the  bulls  were  some  first-class  specimens,  such 
as  First  Fruits,  Gramester,  and  Lord  LoveU.  lliese  cer- 
tainly left  a  mark  npon  the  foreign  mind,  and  were  eon- 
stantly  surrounded  by  anxious  inquirers — but,  to  their 
respective  attendants,  in  an  "  unknown  tongue."  We  need 
hardly  name  that  First  Fruits  and  Gamester  were  each 
first  in  their  classes,  and  Lord  Lovell  second  to  Gramester. 
Lord  Kinnaird's  bull  Honeydew — fimious  for  his  finrmer 
laurels  in  the  North — ^had  great  merit ;  indeed,  he  is  a 
massive  and  well-fonned  animal,  with  fidr  quality.  A 
bull  by  Royal  Butterfly  8rd  was  second  to  I'irst  Fruits. 
Amongst  the  females  Mr.  Crisp  was  again  foremost,  with 
his  first  prize  cow,  second  pri^e  heifer,  and  a  commenda- 
tion. Mr.  J.  Groves,  Kirk  Hammerton,  exhibited  a  white 
heifer  of  fine  proportions,  and  received  the  first  prize. 
Amongst  the  shorthorns  bred  on  the  Continent,  were  two 
prize  bulls  and  a  heifer  descended  from  the  Towndcy  herd. 
The  Ayrshires  were  by  no  means  good.  Here  were  some 
good  types  of  the  Galloway  breed,  which  sold  readily,  and 
at  high  figorcs.  These  were  chiefly  from  Forfiirshirc. 
Mr.  Stewart's  heifers  from  Aberdeen  were  very  choice ; 
but  the  leading  animal  was  Mr.  D.  Smith  of  Lcyshade's  Ole 
Bull — a  good  one.  French  Charolaise  (shorthorn)  were 
not  remarkable  ;  in  fact,  they  were  scarcely  represented. 
To  enumerate  all  the  Continental  breeds  of  cattle,  as  here 
elassificd,  would  be  tedious,  and  by  no  means  profitable. 
They  were  much  of  the  same  order  as  those  exhibited  at 
Battersea,  but  not  so  choice.  Some  of  them  had  been 
crossed  with  £nglish  bulls ;  these  stood  oi(t  m  zemaiiablo 
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specimenB,  in  the  midst  of  their  leaner  brethren.  The 
most  remarkable  cross  was  with  a  shorthorn  cow  and  a 
Zebn  bull ;  another  cross,  pretty  similar,  was  that  with  a 
Zebu  cow  and  an  Ayrshire  bull.  Next  came  the  classes 
for  working  oxen,  the  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  fo- 
reign section,  lliey  were  shown  in  their  harness,  which 
was  very  picturesque,  and  they  were  of  immense  size,  and 
in  many  respects  represent  a  cross  from  the  English  breeds, 
especially  the  Sussex  and  Devon.  This  formed  a  pretty 
feature  of  the  show. 

What  may  be  designated  as  "the  business"  part  of  the 
meeting,  viz.,  the  sale  department,  went  off  well.  In 
addition  to  a  clearance  of  aU  the  English  Southdown  and 
Cotswold  sheep,  some  few  Lincoln  and  Leicester  lots  of 
pigs,  and  all  the  Galloway  cattle.  Lord  Walsiugham  sold 
his  second-prize  bull  Lord  Lovell,  and  Mr.  Crisp  was  just 
closing  for  Gamester.  First  Fruits  was  purchased  by  a 
company  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tonning,  to  be  used  by 
subscription.  Several  hundred  Downs  and  other  ewes 
were  sold  by  salesmen  and  dealers.  One  party  invested 
£2,000  in  stock  for  sale  at  the  show.  Four  Scots,  bred 
by  Mr.  T.  Lyell,  fetched  500  guineas. 

Hie  pigs  were  numerous,  and  in  many  respects  good. 
Messrs.  Crisp  and  Sexton  did  well  for  Suffolk,  in 
carrying  away  a  *'  lot  of  prizes,"  while  they  sold  their 
animals  at  high  and  remunerating  prices.  There  was  a 
great  trade  carried  on  amongst  the  "  swine." 

HOBSES. 

The  strength  of  the  horse  department  will  be  apparent 
when  it  is  stated  that  there  were  no  fewer  than  513  entries, 
the  greater  part  of  which  were  present.  These  were 
divided  into  36  classes,  viz.,  thorough-breds,  Arabs,  and 
half-breds,  bred  on  the  continent;  half-breds  bred  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland ;  Suffolks,  and  other  horses  for 
agricultural  purposes,  bred  in  Great  Britain  ;  agricultural 
horses  bred  on  the  continent ;  different  classes  for  mares 
and  geldings,  for  riding,  &c.,  from  one  to  five  years  old ; 
ponies  of  different  sizes,  &c.  &c. ;  indeed,  far  too  numerous 
to  mention  in  these  hurried  notes. 

The  entry  for  thorough-bred  stallions  included  the  well- 
known  names  of  Hobbie  Noble,  Mainstone,  Willie  Wright, 
Vortex,  Harlestone  (by  Cotherstone),  Kingfisher,  &e.  &c. 
Of  these  "  Vortex"  took  the  first  prize  of  400  thalers, 
"  Harlestone"  obtidning  second  honours  and  100  thalers ; 
whilst  Hobbie  Noble's  bent  fore-legs  prevented  him  from 
gaining  more  than  a  commendation.  Next  came  the  class 
of  Arab  stallions,  containing  several  very  clever  animals, 
the  winner,  who  comes  from  Mecklenburg,  being  29  years 
old,  and  one  of  the  most  perfect  specimens  of  his  race. 
He  gets  a  prize  of  200  thalers.  The  second-prize  Arab 
was  ridden  by  Lord  Raglan  in  the  Crimea,  and  looks  very 
different  liow  to  the  wretched  state  he  was  in  when  he 
arrived  at  Mr.  Mavor's  yard  after  that  campaign.  The 
judges  in  the  above  classes  were  Count  Walstein,  Count 
Alvensleben  Erxleben,  and  Mr.  Weatherby,  who  had  not 
much  difficulty  in  maJdng  their  awards,  although  we  be- 
lieve the  latter  would  gladly  have  put  Hobbie  Noble  in 
the  place  occupied  by  Vortex,  but  two  against  one  carried 
the  day.  The  ^rst  prize  of  200  thalers  in  the  class  for 
half-bred  riding-horses,  bred  in  Great  Britain,  was  taken 
by  "  St.  Giles,"  a  trotting  horse,  from  Yorkshire,  but  now 
the  property  of  Mr.  C.  Olde,  of  Hamburg.  Mr.  Holmes, 
of  ^verley,  gets  the  2nd  prize  of  100  thalers  for  "  North 
Star."  The  first  prize  of  100  thalers  for  the  best  brood 
mare  for  riding  purposes  is  gained  by  the  almost  invincible 
"  The  Yore,"  who  will  not,  however,  again  appear  in  an 
English  show-jard,  Mr.  Crisp  having  been  induced,  for  a 
contidertUiont  to  part  with  her  to  the  Grand  Duke  of  Meck- 
lenburg. Muchas  welike  to  hear  of  distinguished  foreigners 
buying  our  live-stock,  we  can  but  regret  the  loss  to  our 
coun^  of  so  perfect  an  animal.    Mr.  Holmes  gets  the 


first  prize,  100  thalers,  for  a  clever  four-year-old  riding 
marc,  and  Mr.  C.  Olde  is  second  with  a  four-year-old  by 
Bondholder,  bred  in  England.  Forty-four  stallions  bred 
on  the  continent  are  shown  for  riding  purposes,  many  of 
them  being  thoroughbred  and  good  lookmg.  Forty  brood 
mares  for  riding  purposes  are  shown,  several  of  them  bdng 
exhibited,  but  not  for  prizes,  by  the  Kings  of  Hanover  and 
Wiu'temburg,  whilst  an  equal  number  in  the  two  clasaes 
of  three  and  four-year-old  and  one  and  two-year-old  fillies 
are  shown ;  although  many  of  these  animals  are  well  bred 
and  good  looking,  they  nevertheless  lack  the  substance 
we  like  to  sec  in  a  class  for  "  riding  and  hunting  pur- 
poses." In  the  class  for  carriage  horses  bred  in  England, 
Mr.  C.  Olde  takes  first  and  second  prizes  for  gtaUioni); 
Mr.  Groves,  and  Mr.  Smith,  of  Marton  Lodge,  Yorkshire, 
respectively  taking  the  first  prize,  100  thalers,  and  second, 
60  thalers,  for  their  brood  mares,  and  Mr.  Holmes  getathe 
first  prize,  100  thalers,  for  his  four-year-old  daughter  of 
WHd  Hero.  There  were  large  entries  of  this  class  bred 
on  the. continent. 

We  come  now  to  the  horses  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses, the  judges  being  General-Major  Graf  von  Wcdel, 
Mr.  N.  G.  Barthropp,  and  Major  von  Kronenfeldt.  The 
first  class  in  this  section  were  Suffolks ;  and  it  is  rather  to 
be  wondered  at  that  the  honour  of  representing  that  breed 
should  have  been  left  almost  entirely  to  Mr.  Crisp ;  bnt 
that  he  was  fuUy  equal  to  the  task  will  be  seen  from  the  fact 
that  he  took  nearly  every  prize,  not  only  in  the  Soffolk 
class,  but  in  the  other  classes  in  which  it  was  eligible  for 
a  Suffolk  to  compete.  The  first  prize,  100  thalers,  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  Wilson's  three-year-old  colt  that  took  the 
third  prize  at  Ipswich  the  other  day,  Mr.  Crisp  taking  the 
second,  50  thalers,  also  for  a  three-year-old ;  "  Marquis,'' 
sold  last  year  to  Baron  Nathusius  by  Mr.  Crisp,  is  highly 
conunended ;  but  we  believe  Mr.  Barthropp  wonld  gladly 
have  placed  him  first,  bnt  his  colleagues  consid^  it 
better  to  encourage  a  young  one  rather  than  give  the 
prize  to  "  Marquis"  who  at  thirteen  years  old  cannot  be 
expected  to  get  better.  The  first  prize  two-year-old  at 
Battersea,  now  the  property  of  Frciherr  von  Seccendorff, 
has  not  improved,  and  wows  now  unmistakably  short  ribs, 
which  we  do  not  remember  to  have  observed  last  year. 
Mr.  Crisp  gets  the  first  prize,  100  thalers,  for  a  brood 
mare  conmiended  at  Ipswich,  and  second  prize,  50  thalers, 
for  the  first  prize  mare  at  Yarmouth.  A  daughter  of  Chea- 
ter Emperor,  from  the  dam  of  Conqueror,  bred  by  Mr. 
Crisp,  now  belonging  to  Baron  Nathusius,  is  highly  com- 
mended. Stallions  of  other  English  or  Scotch  breeds: 
Mr.  Groves  (Yorkshire)  gets  the  first  prize,  100  thalers, 
with  a  very  fine  horse,  "  The  Brewer ;"  and  a  clever  three- 
year-old  Clydesdale  from  the  Royal  Windsor  farm  gets  the 
second  prize,  50  thalers.  "  Dusty  Miller,"  from  Duin- 
friesshire,  is  highly  commended,  and  Mr.  Forbcs's  four- 
year-old  is  commended.  Mares  of  the  above  class :  I'he 
first  (100  thalers)  and  the  second  (50  thalers)  prizes  are 
taken  by  two  good  specimens  of  the  Clydesdale  breed  from 
the  Royal  Windsor  farm ;  a  good-looking  grey  Yorkshire 
mare,  the  property  of  Mr.  G.  Wamecke,  of  Hamburg, 
being  commended.  The  first,  second,  and  third  prizes  [o\ 
80,  40,  and  80  thalers  each),  for  the  best  pair  of  agricnl- 
tural  mares,  were  all  taken  by  Mr.  Crisp,  for  some  use^J^ 
mares,  all  three-year-olds.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  "  V"*' 
over,"  as  there  was  but  one  other  entry,  and  that  con- 
sisted of  a  pair  of  light  carriage  mares.  There  were  sere- 
ral  very  active  French  horses  and  mores,  the  best  bciflr 
shown  by  Baron  Nathusius,  of  the  Percheron  breed. 
Some  good  stallions  and  mares  bred  on  the  continent  for 
agricultural  purposes,  but  looking  more  fit  for  carnage- 
work,  were  shown ;  adso  some  young  gddinp  and  filh«, 
but  these  htter  classes  were  thought  by  the  judges  mueh 
too  light  for  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  eutered. 
and  they  withheld  the  prizes,  several  of  them  looking  mom 
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it  for  himtuig  or  light  harness  work*  There  were  some 
finer  ponies,  the  prizes  being  taken  by  foreigners,  with 
the  exemption  of  a  second  prize  of  15  thalers  gained  bj  Mr. 
Crisp  for  a  fire-year-old  mare  pony,  with  foal  at  foot. 
Hie  arrangements  in  the  horse  department  were  very 
good,  excdilent  boxes  being  provided,  with  canyas  blinds 
to  enclose  them  entirely  at  night.  There  was  a  horse- 
nog  in  which  the  horses  paraded  erery  day,  and  it  was  a 
sorel  sight  to  see  six  or  seven  pairs  of  carriage  horses 
drrrea  in  breaks,  &c.,  round  the  circle.  Of  these,  a  hand- 
i.ime  pair  of  dark  brown  geldings,  belonging  to  Mr.  C. 
Mide,  obtained  the  first  prize  of  800  thalers ;  and  Mr. 
Hoimes  (Bereriey)  the  second  prize  of  200  thalers.  Too 
iDQph  cannot  be  said  in  praise  of  the  pains  taken  by  all  the 
•Sdsls  to  have  the  meeting  pass  off  well,  and  if  only  one 
'-r  tvo  of  the  classes  had  been  more  clearly  defined  we 
"hoM  not  have  had  it  in  our  power  to  say  a  word  against 
the  arrangements. 

While  our  continental  friends  are  happily  exulting  in 
tbnr  success,  they  have  yet  something  to  learn.  On  en- 
Tering  the  yard  we  found  the  sheep  ediibited  from  Great 
Kritiin  almost  studiously  mixed  up  with  the  same  breeds 
Itrulaced  on  the  Continent ;  sheep  in  and  out  of  their 
too]  competing  together,  and  the  judges  at  work  with 
tk  printed  catalogue  in  their  hands  t  The  awards  over, 
sul  the  prize  cards  up,  no  one  became  the  wiser,  for  they 
vere  placed  at  the  highest  part  of  the  shedding,  under  the 
ioose  canvas  which  covered  the  sheds,  and  printed  in  small 
tjpe.  What  would  they  have  said  in  England?  but, this 
'^m^  in  Germany,  it  mattered  not  to  the  English,  who 
bd  not  yet  read  up  their  German.  At  the  lower  end  of 
'  tbe  yard  was  the  implement  department,  where  we  found 
'be  well-known  stands  of  Shuttleworth  and  Co.,  the 
Howards,  Ransomes,  Barretts,  Burgess  and  Key,  Smith 
ud  .Uhby,  Barrett  and  Exall,  Turner,  Bentall,  &c. 
There  were  5  entries  for  steam  ploughs,  which  were  tried 
1  shcht  distance  from  the  city,  l^rade  was  said  to  be 
bhA,  especially  in  the  locomotive  department.  We  saw 
aothiog  on  the  ground  that  we  had  not  seen  before,  and 
therefore  reserved  ourselves  for  the  Worcester  Bioyal. 
The  mishaps  amongst  the  steam  ploua^s,  however,  were 
uiDBerons.  One  missed  the  boat  at  HiUl ;  another  re- 
R-^ed  a  severe  '*  shaking"  on  the  journey ;  a  third  toppled 


over  when  at  work  on  four-pace  lands,  and  a  fourth  may 
probably  pull  through,  and  receive  the  reward  of  merit  1 

Summary  of  entries  from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland : 
Horses,  67  ;  cattle,  132 ;  sheep,  400  ;  pigs,  89 ;  imple- 
ments, 73 ;  produce  department,  4 — ^total,  767.  Total  of 
entries  from  all  countries  :  Horses,  524 ;  cattle,  966 ; 
sheep,  1,766;  pigs,  298— total,  8.548.  Implements, 
2,941;  poultry,  828;  produce,  786.— Grand  total  of 
aU,  7,608. 

Dogs. 

Our  note-book  has  thus  far  told  its  story  out,  but 
as  a  relief  we  take  a  walk  over  the  open  space  between  the 
yard  and  the  "St.  Pauli  Gymnasium  Jagerstrasse," 
wherein  the  first  dog  show  of  Germany  was  held.  Here 
we  find  that  the  late  Baron  Ernst  Yon  Merch  was  to  have 
been  the  president,  and  that  Mr.  James  H.  Sillitoe  is  the 
recognized  agent  for  Great  Britain.  The  result  has  been 
tolerably  favourable — ^not  first-rate. 

The  sporting  dogs  embraced  blood-hounds,  fox-hounds, 
harriers,  deer-hounds,  greyhounds,  pointers,  setters,  re- 
trievers, spaniels,  and  badger-dogs.  The  2nd  division, 
dogs  not  used  in  field-sports — Mastifb,  Newfoundlands, 
buU-dogs,  sheep-dogs,  spits-dogs,  terriers,  pug-dogs.  King 
Charles  spaniels,  toy  terriers,  Hungarian  wolf-dogs, 
poodles,  and  Italian  greyhounds.  Amongst  this  goodly 
group  we  found  say,  100  from  England ;  and  in  the  prizes 
we  noticed  Sir  Watkin  Wyun's  couple  of  capital  fox- 
hounds, and  Mr.  White's  famous  white  and  bull  terriers. 
The  English  judges  were  Mr.  Cawston,  formerly  master  of 
the  South  Essex,  and  Mr.  John  Douglas,  who  had  previously 
given  them  a  helping  hand.  It  was  gratifying  to  see  that 
the  Englishmen  had  given  great  satisfaction  to  the  Execu- 
tive Committee;  while  we  gathered  an  idea  from  the 
suggestive  badges  worn  by  the  officials — these  were  silver 
brooches  with  a  dog's  head  in  the  centre.  Amongst  the 
most  remarkable  foreign  dogs  were  the  Olgar  mastiffs,  a 
good  specimen  of  the  Russian  wolf-hound — ^the  same  as 
shown  by  the  Duchess  of  Manchester  at  the  Agricultural 
Hall  meeting.  The  large  dogs  were  very  remarkable,  but 
small  dogs  not  good.  There  seemed  a  want  of  attention 
to  breeding,  with  feet  and  legs  espedally  deficient.  There 
was  a  large  show  of  badger-hounds ;  and  amongst  the 
prizes  offnred  was  a  deer-hound's  head  in  silver. 


FOREIGN    AGRICULTURAL    GOSSIP. 


The  eanent  year  bids  fair  to  be  known  in  Frsnes  as  one  of 
^  aAst  pfteoekras,  and,  at  the  same  time,  ss  one  of  the  saost 
^pisto  in  the  dsvelopnisnt  of  the  resources  of  the  soil. 
With  Che  eseeption  of  sone  eompltints  on  the  long  eontino- 
ttce  of  droQf  ht,  and  the  risk  attsehed  in  eonscquence  to  the 
•Koad  eropt  of  forage  and  roots,  the  meteorologieal  aspects  of 
vut  we  tbaU  soon  have  to  style  the  past  summer,  have  been 
puticalariy  fitvoonhle;  and  the  rare  fact  may  be  noted  that 
there  it  at  the  same  time  a  good  crop  of  wheat,  aod  a  good 
(^  of  oats.  At  the  district  sgricultnial  exhibition  held  at 
fi'Bacf,  the  jury  awarded  a  great  gold  medal  to  a  steam- 
^ioach  exhibited  by  M.  Lots,  Scn.4'of  Nantes ;  and  M.  Jamct, 
B  vhtcr  in  the  Jomnul  d^Agriculiure  Pratique,  haviofi^  com- 
■ttnted  rather  freely  upon  the  merits—or  rather  what  he 
f^eideied  the  demerite— of  the  apparatus,  M.  Crusiard,  one 
^  tbc  jary  at.  the  show,  aod  formerly  director  of  the  farm- 
(chool  of  ^^eesaoo,  in  the  Morhihan,  has  entered  the  liits  in 
defeaee  of  the  jndKBient  delivered  by  his  coUesgnes  and  him- 
Kif,  whom  he  affirms  to  be  st  least  as  eompstent  to  give  an 
o^ion  on  the  snbjeet  as  their  critic.  M.  Cmsnrd  contends 
thftt  if  the  principal  merit  of  a  pbngh  eontists  in  its  turaiag 
^tfth  well,  the  implemsat  of  M.  LsU  is  entitled  to  high 
poise,  as  so  apparatus  eoold  work  better  in  this  regard 
(^  his  did.  Moreover,  hitherto  the  experiments  prse- 
beed  in  FrsMsin  the  matter  of  steam  cultivation,  have 


been  almost  entirely  carried  on  with  implements  of  English 
manufacture,  imported  at  a  heavy  expense  and  at  a  cost  sup- 
ported with  great  difficulty  by  cultivators.  The  steam- 
propelled  pick-axe  combination  of  fiarrat  Brothers  is  exdnded 
from  this  remark ;  but  it  most  be  remembered  that  it  belongs 
to  an  altogether  different  syetem.  The  jury  at  the  Bennes 
show  eonsidered,  then,  that  M.  Lots,  in  coming  forward,  at 
considerable  riik  and  expense,  to  diipute  the  foreign  mannfao- 
ture  of  steam  ploughs  in  the  French  market,  had  a  strong 
claim  to  an  expression  of  public  gratitude ;  a«,  if  he  has  not 
completely  solred  the  problem  of  steam  cultivation  in  Franee, 
he  has  at  least  greatly  advanced  its  settlement  by  proring  the 
possibility  of  applying  steam  eeonomioally  to  the  tillage  of  the 
soil,  and  exhibiting  an  implement  which  worka  aa  well  as,  if 
not  better  than,  English  ploughs  of  the  same  kind,  while  it  is 
less  fragile  and  less  expensive.  M.  Jamet  rcjoma  to  If. 
Crnssard  that  he  heard  a  great  number  of  persona,  who  wit- 
nessed the  operation  of  the  Lota  plough  at  Bennes,  blame  the 
work  performed  by  the  implement.  He  oonteods,  then,  that 
he  was  simply  the  interpreter  of  public  opinion  when  he  de- 
clared that  it  exeeoted  tillage  operationa  indifferently.  The 
Government,  he  adds,  might  justly  aeeord  an  indeaanity 
to  an  nnfortunate  inventor  who  had  incurred  eonsiderable 
expenses  with  a  nsefol  object;  but  he  argnss  that  the  Jury  at 
Rennes  failed  to  comprehend  its  daties  when  it  allotted  a 
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neompenee  of  tha  ftrtt  order  to  tn  implenent  wUdi,  workiof 
by  mctiM  of  1  contidorable  traeiioo,  aid  ^eti  \  thta  an  ordi- 
Btry  plough  drawn  by  two  bonoa  of  avengt  ttrngtb.  "  The 
•pirift  of  nationality/*  coatinoot  M.  Jamet,  **  moit  taereiie  no 
iBfliMoce  in  agrieoltnro.  The  tiller  of  the  toil  and  the  breeder 
of  atock,  who  leek  the  bcit  implemeoti  and  the  beat  aaimali, 
perform  an  act  of  patriotitm  even  when  thejr  proenre  them 
from  abroad,  lince  they  itill  eDricb  their  eoontry.  Later  es- 
perimente  have  been  made,  at  the  imperial  farm  at  Vinoennte, 
with  the  liOti  ploagh;  and  H.  Banal,  who  attended  to 
witneat  them,  adds  hit  yerdiet,  to  the  effect  that  the  tillage 
•leented  waa  bad ;  bat  that,  on  the  other  hand,  M.  Cmaeard 
waa  perfeetly  right  in  defending  the  deeition  of  the  Bennea 
inry.  Thoa  M.  Barrel  aalfea  the  wonnded  amour  pr9pr§, 
both  of  M.  Cruetard  and  H.  Jamet;  and  he  jnitifiee 
himielf  in  doing  ao  on  the  three  following  groande:— 
Eiret,  that  VC  Lola  employe  a  portable  agrienltural 
engine,  which  appeared  to  him  to  be  more  limple  and 
more  appropriate  for  the  pnrpoeee  of  French  agnenlture 
than  the  engiaea  employed  by  Eogliah  miken ;  aeeoodly, 
that  the  traetion  apparatni  ia  more  aimple  than  that  of 
Mr.  Fowler,  althoogh  it  ia  difflcQlt  to  lay,  without  eompa- 
rative  ezperimenti,  whether  it  ia  anperior  to  it ;  thirdly,  that, 
■f  at  Vineeanee,  lo  at  Bheimi,  the  plough,  properly  so  called, 
made  only  indifferent  tillago*  either  not  having  anfflmcnt 
penetration  or  not  being  heavy  enongh,  while  it  had  to  work 
u  a  very  hard  toil ;  and,  aa  M.  Barnl  eeaaibly  obierre*,  the 
ploagh  mutt  ehange  in  iteam  tillage,  aa  well  u  in  tillage  with 
boraee  or  oxen,  when  the  natnrt  of  the  toil  changet.  The 
faalt  of  M.  Lota  wai  in  employing  a  plongh  which  wae  not 
raited  to  the  land  in  which  it  wai  placed ;  bat,  patting  the 
plough  on  oae  aide,  M.  Barral  eoniidera  that  the  ayitem  of 
tiaetion  and  the  ateam  engiao  giving  motion  to  the  apparataa 
fally  merited  the  reward  allotted  by  the  Beaaee  jary  aa  well 
at  by  a  former  jury  at  Chartree,  M.  Barral  auggeita  that  the 
French  Oovemmeot  ahonld  organiie  in  a  year  or  two  a 
nniveraal  exhibition  of  implementa  for  ateam  tillage  par- 
pooei ;  that  the  meeting  ahould  be  announced  a  year  before- 
hand ;  that  the  trial  grounda  ahould  be  indicated  in  inch  a 
manner  that  exhibiton  ahould  know  the  nature  of  the  toil  in 
which  they  had  to  work ;  that  the  expeniei,  including  thoae 
of  transport,  thonld  be  entirely  luatained  by  the  State;  and 
that  even  pecuniary  auiataueo  might  be  fairly  extoided 
by  the  nation  to  inroatora  who,  like  Barrat  Brotheri ,  have 
made  expeniive  and  uofortunato  axpeiimenta  in  the  pro- 
duetion  of  new  implemeati* 

Some  modiieationa  hate  been  made  in  the  fegulattoaa 
with  reference  to  the  awards  of  the  *'  priaea  of  honour*'  at  the 
diatriet  agricultural  ezhibitiona  of  France.  In  future  the 
eommiuione  charged  with  the  taik  of  visiting  farmaoompet- 
ing  for  priaei  of  honour  will  alone  have  to  pronounce  their 
deciaions  on  the  merits  of  the  competitors,  and  their  awards 
will  not  be  revised  by  personi  who  hare  not  seen  the  loeslitica. 
But  M.  Jamet  contenda  thst  some  further  reforms  shoald  be 
attempted  in  connection  with  the  commissions,  and  that  two 
visits  ahould  be  made  in  the  year  preoeding  the  exhibition  of 
priaea ;  the  first  in  March,  and  tne  second  in  June  or  July. 
▲t  the  first  visit  it  would  be  euy  for  the  commissions  to 
appreciate  the  tillage  of  the  toil  (which  could  be 
executed  in  their  presence)  In  the  doable  aipccts  of  ex- 
pense and  mode  of  execution.  ▲  defectire  judgment 
may  be  formed  of  agricaltural  operations  when  a  visit 
Is  paid  later  in  the  season,  aa  the  awkward  or  lasy  farmer  may 
oonceal  hia  shortcomings  with  a  atrong  dose  of  gutno.  This 
ia  not  all,  as  towards  the  months  of  June  or  July  stock  are 
generally  in  a  healthy  state,  breeders  haTing  had  time  to  bring 
them  on  in  good  pastures,  or  with  abundant  supplies  of  food! 
On  a  farm  directed  with  intelligence,  animsls  are  fed  equally 
well  all  through  the  year,  and  by  making  two  inspections  the 
commissioners  would  have  ascertsioed  that  the  prize  of  honour 
would  not  go  to  a  breeder  or  graaier  who  treats  his  cattle  ill 
through  the  winter,  which  is  always  a  grave  fault.  The  dis- 
trict agrienltoral  exhibitiona  and  priaea  of  honour  can  scarcely 
fhil  to  do  great  thinga  for  France.  At  that  held  st  Nevers, 
M.  Dnpio,  proeureur-geoeral,  argued  that  ajpiculture  was  the 
most  abnodaat  and  assured  source  of  national  wealth  and 
greatnets,  and  contruted  the  present  position  of  England 
with  that  of  France  :  "  Led  on  by  her  maritime  genius  and 
her  natural  Ihcilitiee  for  mercantile  pursuits,  England, 
our  good   neigbboar,*'  said   the   orator,  "has   given  the  ' 


prefefonea  to  manttiiaetaiif  tad  iadaitiial  latiipttMi. 
Her  ambition  has  been  to  dotho  the  whole  huaan  iim 
with  her  calicoes,  and  she  haa  forced  their  prodoetioa  to 
an  extraordinary  point.  But  what  haa  happeaed  when  estUm, 
which  is  not  a  product  of  her  own  soil,  has  failed  her?  Bhs 
hu  seen  a  great  part  of  her  population  a  prey  to  a  diustront 
crisis  and  enormona  sufferings.  Among  us  the  evil  hu  besa 
lest,  because  agriculture  has  preeerred  its  nataral  prepon- 
derance; and  aee  the  differeaco  of  the  aitaatieaa  of  the  two 
daasee  of  workere — agriealtnrista  and  faiduatriala  i  agricnltare 
requirea  more  atrong  ansa  to  exseate  its  labours,  while  levsnl 
msnufectarera  want  work  in  order  to  ooeupy  and  fssd  their 
workmen !"  We  shall  pasa  on  to  apeak  of  the  Movers  ihov 
in  an  eariy  number,  hleanwhile  we  may  aoto  that  the  satnii 
of  beiate  were  as  foUowa:— 

Broeda.  Males,     Females.     Total. 

Charolais ii    ..     109    ..    153 

Parthenaise   10    ..       10    ..      SO 

Nantaise S    ••       4    ..       < 

Various  French  raeee    18    ..      86    ••      49 

Durham SO    ••      80    ..     60 

Varioua  foreign  raoea* ••••••«      7    ••      10    ••      S6' 

Durham  eroaainga •••     33    ••      SS    ••      76 

Varioua  eroasinge •••      7    ••      85    ..     83 

Total uT  ..    886    ..  412 

The  sheep  clasaes  filled  thus  :— 

Breeds.  Malea.    Fsnales.  Totil. 

Merinos  and  Mongrel  Merinos. •     87    •#     45    ..  M 

Revriehonne 17    ••    80    ..  47 

Solognoto 8    ..     18    ..  81 

Cbarmoiae ..*•••••••••     19    ••     85    ..  44 

Southdown... » 88    ..    45    ••  78 

Yarioua  foreign  breeds •       8    ••     15    ..  U 

Various  French  broeda 6    ..     26    ,.  81 

Varioua  crosainge 68    ..  1S7    •.  197 

Total loo    ..  885    ..  585 

English  blood  has,  as  usual,  been  mt  work  I 

BATH  AND  WEST  OF  ENGLAND  SOCIETY. 

The  usual  monthlv  Council  Meeting  of  this  Society  wu 
held  on  Saturday,  July  4,  st  Doneh*fe  BaUway  Hotel,  Taunton ; 
preaeat,  J.  BiUifant,  Esq.,  V.P.,  in  the  chair.  Sir  T.  P.  Dnek- 
worth,  Bart.,  Meswa  T.  Djke  Aelaad,  D.  Adair,  B.  Brent, 
M.D.,  0.  Bush.  R.  H.  Bnab,  R.  Badeoek,  J.  H.  CoUcrill. 
J.  Daw,  R.  Dymond,  J.  T.  Davy,  T.  Danger^  J.  Fry,  M.  FarttBt. 
Dr.  Gilletfe,  John  Gray,  Jonathsn  Gray,  J.  Hooper,  J.  Hole. 
H.  P.  Jouca,  M.  Kiog,  J.  E.  Koollya,  J.  Lush,  0.  Langtoa, 
Col.  Lutterell,  J.  P.  PitU,  8.  Pitman.  G.  8.  Poole,  J.  W. 
Stllifant,  J.  Widdicombe,  H.  St.  John  Maole  (tecretarj),  J. 
Goodwin  (editor),  &c.  A  letter  waa  read  from  Esri  Forteiene 
aooeptiog  the  office  of  preaideat  for  the  current  year. 

The  committcet,  stewards,  and  offieera  of  the  Society  for  the 
current  yeer  were  nominated,  with  the  ondostanding  thst 
their  election  at  the  August  meeting  would  be  depeodeat  on  t 
written  expression  of  their  williugneas  to  act.  , 

An  oflfer  by  Mr.  A.  Bimpsoo,  of  Birmingham,  of  a  priie  of 
ten  or  twenty  guineaa  for  the  host  ealf  fied  upon  food  fisfoanl 
with  his  condiment  from  one  week  oM,  was  respectfully  hat 
unanimously  declined,  several  membera  protostiog  aguast  tbs 
degradation  to  the  priie  list  which  a  eompliaaoe  with  such 
aa  offer  would  involve. 

Varioua  important  resolutions,  having  refcrence  to  tbe 
future  conduct  and  management  of  the  Society,  were  diieniiM, 
but  a  dedsioB  thereon  was  deferred  nntil  the  neat  msetiaf , 
which  will  be  in  August. 

The  following  new  members  were  eleetod : 
Mr.  Francis  Bncklaod,  Newton  Abbott,  Devon. 
Mr.  JefTery  Michelmore,  Berry,  Totnee,  Devon. 
Mr.  Henry  Clark,  Edgeumbe  House,  Totnee,  Deron. 
Mr.  J.  Daw,  Kennerlei|^h,  Credltioa,  Devon. 
Mr.  W.  Diw,  Keoiierlcigh,  Crediton,  Devon. 
Mr.  J.  B.  Davey,  Counteaa  Weir,  Exeter. 
Mr.  E.  N.  Snow,  Fenitoa  Court,  Hoaiton,  Devon. 
Mr.  F.  P.  Milford,  Kenn,  Exeter. 
Mr.  Alfred  Evans,  Exeter. 
Mr.  W.  D.  Brock,  Crediton,  Devon. 
Mr.  P.  F.  D.  TVicker. 

Tbe  Council  then  adjourned. 
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CALENDAR    OF    AGRICULTURE. 


This  iaaj1i«v«ckoiied  the  general  banrest  months 
as  moat  ktnda  of  gndn  cropa  will  be  cat  and  car- 
ried, except  in  Mgh  aituationa  and  nortbem  lati- 
tudea.  wbeat  ia  neat  cnt  by  band-sickle  and  tied 
in  abeavea.  Barley  and  oata  are  mown,  and  may  Ue 
•ome  daya  in  tbe  awatbea  before  being  tied  into 
ibeav-ea.  Wben  dried,  carry  tbegraina  quickly. 
Tom  over  tbe  bnndlea  of  peaa  very  often»  that  no 
moaldioeaa  may  bappen  on  the  under-aide,  Store 
peai  witb  little  anperincumbent  preasnre.  Have 
plenty  of  tbatcb  always  ready. 

In  late  climatea  the  sheaves  of  grains  must  be 
made  smaller  in  size,  and  may  be  very  beneficially 
built  into  email  ricks  of  three  or  four  abocks  in 
the  fields,  to  atand  tbere  till  dried  auflioiently  to  be 
carried. 

Cat  all  grain  crops  before  dead  ripeness  bap- 
pens  :  tbe  atraw  makes  better  fodder,  tne  sample  of 
grain  ia  brigbter,  and  tbe  meal  is  finer  in  the 
qoality.  The  busks  being  thoroughly  filled,  tbe 
grain  will  soon  become  hardened. 

Fmish  tbe  clearing  of  all  green  crops,  and  earth- 
np  potatoes  with  two  farrowa  of  the  double  mould- 
board  plough,  drawn  by  two  horses,  walking  in 
distinct  farrowa,  with  a  maintree  of  five  feet  stretcb- 
ing  between  them.  A  week  may  elapae  between 
tbe  furrows  of  ewtbing-up.  Pull  by  band  any  tall 
veeds  that  may  afterwards  arise. 

Lay  pnlverized  lime  on  clay  fallows,  harrow  and 
plooi^h  it  into  the  land  lightly;  or  lay  the  cinders  on 
tbe  land  and  plough  them  under,  when  they  will 
burst  into  powder  by  reason  of  the  moisture  in 


tbe  land,  and  the  aubaeouent  workings  will  mix 
the  soil  with  the  lime.  This  excellent  method  of 
laying  on  lime  requires  an  earlier  application  in 
the  laat  month.  Lay  dung  on  the  wheat  fallows, 
spread  it,  and  plough  under  without  delay;  or  drill 
tne  land  with  one  furrow  of  the  common  plough, 
apread  the  dong  in  the  hoUowa,  reverae  tlie  ridge 
to  with  a  single  furrow,  which  will  completely 
cover  the  dung.  A  cross  harrowing  will  level  the 
drills  before  the  land  is  aeed-furrowed. 

Supply  to  boraes  and  cattle  in  tbe  feeding  yards 
very  ample  stores  of  vetches,  which  will  now  have 
become  very  good  provender  from  tbe  poda  being 
aeeded ;  provide  litter  in  abundance :  the  manure 
produced  will  repav  almost  any  cost. 

Fold  sheep  on  uare  spots  of  poor  lands  in  pas- 
ture ;  go  on  with  draining ;  turn  over  any  earthy 
composts;  bum  peat  and  vegetable  ashes  as  a 
manure,  to  be  used  in  drill ;  keep  the  liouid  tank 
filled  with  earthy  aubatancea ;  carry  to  the  pit  re- 
fuae  matter  of  every  kind. 

Keep  tbe  draft  ewea  on  good  paature,  in 
order  to  get  the  animals  fattened ;  put  ewea  to  the 
ram  for  early  lambs.  The  lambs  of  last  spring 
must  have  good  keep.  Some  farmers  who  have 
not  winter  food,  nor  the  meana  of  fattening,  now 
aell  the  lambs  and  draft  ewes. 

Sow  on  beds  of  rich  and  well-prepared  landa  the 
aeeda  of  drum-bead  cabbages,  kohl  rabi,  savoys, 
and  brocoli,  for  plants  to  be  used  in  May.  Sow 
about  the  end  ot  the  month  rye  and  vetches  for 
early  spring  use. 


CALENDAR    OF    GARDENING. 


KiTCHBN    GaRDKN. 

Sow  the  main  crop  of  turnips  in  drills  with  an 
ineh  or  two  of  good  manure,  and  a  pint  of  bone* 
dast  to  each  barrow,  three  inehes  directly  below  tbe 
intended  rowa ;  and  these  drills  ought  to  be  struck 
Id  ridges,  formed  by  taking  a  little  of  the  earth 
from  the  spaces  betwesn  them.  Choose  an  open 
plot  in  land  outside  the  garden,  for  tumipa  rarely 
prosper  within  it.  Hoe  and  thin  the  planta  as  they 
grow,  till  at  last  they  atand  about  nine  inches 
apart,  about  two  feet  f^om  row  to  row. 

Cabbage  for  spring  i  Prefer  to  sow  in  the  early 
part  of  the  aeeond  week,  but  experience  muat  guide 
in  thia  respect.  Some  looalitiea  require  them  to  be 
sown  earlier,  even  in  Jaly. 

Sow  winter  prickly  apinach  and  endive  in  the 
second  or  third  week. 

Sow  the  hardier  aorte  oi  lettuce,  eairota,  and 


onions  for  spring,  and  all  the  other  vegetables 
omitted  in  July,  excepting  the  legumes. 

Cauliflowers  to  be  planted  under  glasses  or 
frames. 

Fruit  Department. 

Apples,  pears,  &c.,  or  espaliers,  are  to  have  the 
spring  or  summer  growth  curtailed,  except  the 
leading  shoots,  in  order  to  ensure  the  swelling  of 
fruitful  buds  at  their  base. 

Make  fresh  plantations  of  strawberries. 

Flower  Garden. 

Attend  to  tbe  routine  dbrections  so  often  given* 
and  now  re-pot  and  dress  the  auricula  plants,  and 
pot  off  aeedlings.  At  the  end  of  the  month  trans- 
plant or  introduce  evergreens,  particularly  if  the 
weatiier  be  moist. 
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THE    METEOROLOGY    OF    JULY. 


The  last  three  days  of  the  moDth  of  June«  which 
are  included  in  our  July  period,  were  somewhat 
cool,  the  deficiency  of  mean  temperature  on  those 
days  amounting  to  about  4<>  daily.    The  sky  was 
generally  covered  with  cloud,  and  the  atmosphere 
was  very  dry,  the  degree  of  humidity  on  the  29th 
and  30th  being  represented  by  6.7  inches.    Mean- 
while the  barometer  was  increasing,  and  it  reached 
a  maximum  reading  of  30.17  inches  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  1  St  of  July,  then  decreased  to  29.84 
inches  on  the  2nd,  and  again  increased  to  30.12 
inches  by  the  4th.    During  these  four  days,  fine^ 
bright  weather   generally  prevailed,  the  highest 
temperatures  in  the  shade  ranging  between  72^ 
and  74<',  and  the  thermometer  exhibiting  the  ex- 
treme temperature  in  the  full  rays  of  the  sun  gave 
readings  of  11 1<*  on  the  Ist,  ]04^  on  the  3nd,  and 
107^  on  the  4th.     The  mean  temperatures,  how- 
ever, on  these  days  were  not  very  different  from 
their  average  values,  being  on  the  1st  and  4th 
deficient  to  the    amount  of  rather   more   than 
a  degree,   in  excess  to  nearly  !<>  on   the  3rd, 
and  exhibiting  no  difference  on  the  second  day. 
From  the  5th  to  the  8th  fine,  clear,  bright  weather 
prevailed,  and  the  mean  temperatures  on  those  days 
exceeded   their  average   values    by   the   several 
amounts  of  Ij'*,  2|<»,  6i^  and  i**.     From  the  9th 
to  the  15th,  during  which  period  the  barometric 
pressure  generallj  exceeded  30  inches,  the  fine, 
bright  weather  of  the  preceding  days  was  still 
experienced,  and  the  thermometer  reached  higher 
values  than  had  been  attained  during  the  pre- 
ceding portion  of  the  year.     Thus  on  the  9th 
81°  was  reached,  on  the  10th  83i%  and  on  the 
15th   the    still    higher    reading   of  86^     The 
daily  ranges  of  temperature  were  also  extremely 
large  on  some  days,  amounting  to  32^^  on  the 
10th,  12th,  and  14th ;  and  to  37^  on  the  15th.    The 
mean  daily  temperatures  all  exceeded  their  average 
values  by  various  amounts :  about  5°  on  the  10th, 
12th,  and  15th;   4i**  on  the  7th;  3}«»  on  the  11th, 
and  by  amounts  less  than  1°  on  the  13th  and  14th. 
During  this  period  also,  owing  to  the  generally 
unclouded  state  of  the  sky,  very  high  readings 
were  attained  by  a  thermometer  placed  fully  under 
the  solar  influence,  which  reached   124|°,  124°, 
122«,  116°,  and  115°  respectively  on  the  12th,  lOth, 
0th,  15th,  and  11th.    The  air  was  in  very  gentle 
motion  throughout  the  whole  of  this  period,  and 
was  also  remarkably  free  from  moisture,  the  degree 
of  humidity  on  the  10th  amounting  only  to  58 
inches,  on  the  12th  to  63  inches,  15th  to  67  inches, 
and  9th  and  13th  to  68  inches. 


Coincident  with  the  fall  of  the  barometer  below 
30  inches,  which  occurred  on  the  l6th,  was  a  great 
decrease  in  temperature,  the  means  for  sevenl 
days  commencing  with  the  l6th,  all  falling  below 
their  respective  averages  to  the  amounts  of  8i^  on 
the  18th,  6""  on  the  21st,  about  b""  onthelTih, 
19th,  20th,  and  24th,  and  to  less  amounts  on  other 
days,  but  never  less  than  2)°.  On  the  19th  day 
the  temperature  fell  as  low  as  38}^  and  tbe  ther- 
mometer on  grass  to  28i°. 

Notwithstanding  the  change  of  wind  on  the  17th 
to  the  more  humid  quarter,  the  S.W.,  and  the 
greater  prevalence  of  cloud,  the  atmosphere  re- 
mained almost  as  dry  as  before  from  the  l6th  to 
the  20th ;  but  on  the  21st  the  increased  force  of 
the  wind,  connected  with  a  rapid  barometric  de- 
cline, induced  an  idea  of  approaching  rain,  and  by 
noon  rain  commenced  falling,  and  continued  to  fall 
heavily  during  the  remainder  of  the  day,  the  total 
fall  amounting  to  0.42  inch,  and  was  followed  on 
the  next  day  by  another  fall  to  the  arooant  of  0.33 
inch,  making  a  total  fall  for  the  two  days  of  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch.  This  rain  was  remarkable  as 
having  been  the  first  of  any  importance  since  the 
thunderstorm  of  June  24th,  a  period  of  almost  four 
weeks. 

The  24th  was  fine,  but  cloudy;  the  25th  was 
somewhat  damp,  and  rain  fell  to  the  amount  ol 
0.13  inch,  and  the  remaining  two  days  of  the  month, 
namely,  the  26th  and  27th,  were  fine  bright  days 
throughout. 

Examining  the  tables  of  results,  we  find  that  the 
highest  barometer  reading  occurred  on  the  13th, 
and  was  30.31  inches;  the  lowest  was  29*32  inches 
on  the  22nd,  giring  a  range  for  the  month  of  one 
inch.  The  highest  temperature  in  the  shade  was 
86.0°  on  the  l5th,  and  the  lowest  38.7^  on  the  19tb, 
giving  a  range  (within  four  days  only)  of  47.3^1 
The  highest  reading  in  the  rays  of  the  sun  was 
124.5°  on  the  12th,  the  lowest  on  the  grass  was 
28.4''  on  the  19th.  The  dampest  day  in  the  month 
was  the  21st,  tbe  dryest  was  the  10th,  and  the  dif- 
ference in  the  degree  of  dampness  of  these  days 
(considering  a  saturated  atmosphere  as  100  parte), 
amounted  to  no  less  than  40  parts^  Rain  fell  on 
three  days  only  throughout  the  month,  and  the 
amount  collected  was  0.88  inch,  which,  thoagh 
large  for  three  days'  fall,  was  extremely  small  as 
compared  with  the  average  fall  for  the  month,  fall- 
ingshort  of  it  by  1 .8  inch. 

The  past  month,  therefore,  has  been  chiefly  re- 
markable for  its  fine,  dry,  and  almost  rainless 
character.  The  effect  upon  vegetation  has  been 
wonderful.  Farmers  in  this  part  of  tbe  country 
availed  themselves  of  the  fine  weather  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  month  to  get  in  their  bay, 
which  although  short,  owing  to  the  weather  in 
preceding  months,  was  of  good  qvality.  Wheat 
has  progressed  rapidly  towards  ripening,  and  is 
now  almost  ready  for  the  sickle. 
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METEOROLOGICAL  BLBHENTS  FOR  TUB  NEIGHBOURHOOD  OF  LONDON; 

FROM  JUNE  aSiH  TO  JULY  37tH,  IS68. 
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86.0 

48.9 

66.8    H6.3 

39.6  .  67 

0.5 

0.00 

calm,!*. 

Very  baiy,  cloudleta 

16 

67.3 

53.7 

58.8       91.0 

45.4  ,   65 

8.3 

0.00 

N.B.,  *.B. 

Geaerally  cloudy 

17 

73.8 

42.5 

56.5    109.7 

40.0  1  73 

6.5 

o.oo 

Partially  cloudy 

18 

65.5 

41.8 

53.1   '    91.0 

43.0      68 

6.0 

0.00 

Cloudy  till  nt.,  clear,  rain 

19 

74.0 

38.7 

67.0  ,  108.0 

38.4  1  63 

3.3 

0.00 

W.,  8.W. 

Cldli).  till  nt.,  orercaat,  base 

30 

70.8 

4S.1 

67.1 

115.0 

40.0 

68 

8.5 

0.00    NW,  cmlm 

Generally  cloudy. 

31:  64.6 

4S.6 

65.6 

70.3 

36.3 

98 

10.0 

0.42    S.W.,  B. 

Overeatt;  heavy  rain 

12    67.5 

5(.3 

58.0 

94.2 

48.S 

86 

10.0 

0,33   sw.,  w. 

Ditto,  rain  duriog  inominft 

33    70.5 

48.1 

5B.9 

112.2 

41.0 

5.3 

0.00     WSW,NW 

Partially  clondy,  flna 

H 

67.7 

44.1 

56.1 

95.0 

33.6 

5.5 

0.00    w 

PariiaJly  cloudy 

67.8 

61.1 

58.1 

93.8 

44.7 

10.0 

0.13  ,W.,  N.W. 

Overoaat,  frequent  rain 
Fine  day  .cloudy  inor.,clr.nt. 

69-7 

4S.0 

55.1 

99.8 

37.0 

6.7 

0.00  In.n.b. 

37 

75.0 

45.8 

59.0 

100.0 

37.3 

2.3 

0.00  cslm. 

Fine,  fsv  clonda 

r  placed  on  the  grae* 


lees. 

lI™il>,D.j,  and  Hour. 

Be>dinf|  of 

ittomettt.' 

1868. 
HoDtb.DRj,  and  Hour. 

K««llaKOlB«omeMr.- 

HlgheiU 

L<iw«it. 

Blgheet. 

LowMt. 

iDchea. 

InchM. 

Inchea. 

InchM. 

June  38.     1  p.tn.  .. 

29.78 

July  16,    noon.... 

30.05 

Jaly      1,     9>.i».  .. 

30.17 

„     IS,     9  B.ID.  . . 

39.61 

„      2,     3  p-m.  . . 

39.84 

„    19,    noon.... 

39.83 

„       5,    9  p.m.  .. 

30.16 

„    30,    3  p.m.  .. 

39.61 

..      7,     3p.in.  ,. 

39.87 

„    31,    9  a.m.  .. 

1,     11,    9B.ni.  .. 

30.34 

„    22,    9  a.m.   .. 

30.19 

39.97 

,.    13.    9t.m.  .. 

30.31 

„    35,    noon.... 

„    15.    9p.m.  .. 

39.97 

„    37,    9  a.m.  .. 

*  All  the  Teeilings  en  reduceil  to  the  ci 


I)  tem|>ei«laTe"f32dt£e, 
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AGRICULTURAL    REPORTS. 


GENERAL  AGRICULTURAL  REPORT  FOR  JULY. 

The  leidin;  featum  of   this  month  hafo  bwn  highly 

ItToumblo  to  aKiiettltoft.     The  weather  dnriiif  the  gitatcr 

portiaa  of  it  wm  nnanMlly  hot,  the  etope  g eoerally  Biade 

npid  progrets  tovardi  miturity,   and  hirfcit-work   eoB- 

BCDcei  io  lome  dUtrieti  nearly  three  wecki  earlier  than  in 

the  uioal  ran  of  yean.    Appuently,  the  seaaon  hai  been 

pccnliarly  in  faTonr  of  a  large  prodoetion  of  grain.    With 

Tery  few  exceptions,  the  wheats  are  coming  down  remtrkably 

well,  and,  in  a  general  wayi  they  promise  the  beat  jield  aU 

most  efer  known,  both  as  to  quantity  and  quality.    From  the 

ciienmstanee  that  millers  hsTe  held  Tery  limited   stocks, 

attempts  have  bean  made  to  cnhaaoe  the  ?^ae  of  wheat    In 

eome  parte  of  the  eooatry  they  hafe  been  aoeeesefnl  to  the 

extent  of  from  le.  to  2s.  per  qr.;  bnt,  at  Mark  Lane,  prion 

haTo  shown  a  tendeney  to  git e  way. 

Buyers  are  waiting  the  arrifal  of  the  new  crop,  which,  bo 
donbt,  will  be  somewhat  esgerly  purdiased,  at  ateady  ear- 
reneies.  The  best  white  wheats  are  likely  to  open  at  65s.  or 
56s.  per  qr.  AU  aceoonts  agree  in  statbg  that  the  growth  of 
barley  is  even  larger  aod  of  fintr  quality  than  in  1802.  One 
parcel  has  been  on  offer  at  Mark  Lane  in  bat  middling  eon- 
dition  at  88s.  per  qr.  Oats  are  the  heaTieat  crop  erer  grown 
in  this  countrr.  About  50  quarters,  wcij^hing  42  lbs.  per 
bushel,  have  been  disposed  of  in  London,  at  28s.  per  ^r. 
Besns  are,  perhaps,  the  poorest  erop ;  nererthdesi,  it  will 
come  up  to  a  fair  average.  Considering  the  great  heat,  and 
the  want  of  moisture  at  one  period,  peas  are  likely  to  show 
a  large  result  to  the  growers. 

From  these  obserTatisDB,it  will  bo  apparent  that  gnat  abmi* 
dance  of  food  will  be  eahibied  in  our  markets  for  some  time. 
Li  some  ouarters  it  is  aasumed  that  prices  will,  consequently, 
rule  muen  lower  than  they  now  are.  We  oorselTss  cannot 
admit  that  the  quotations  will  be  very  low,  beeause  we  mnat 
take  into  the  aooount  the  greatly  diminished  atocka  of  foreign 
produce  in  warehouse,  compared  with  the  corresponding 
period  last  year,  the  great  falling  off  in  the  arriTsls  from 
mott  quarters,  and  the  moderate  ouantitiee  on  pusage  from 
the  great  producing  countries.  We  here,  of  course,  refer 
more  particularly  to  wheat  and  flour,  since  we  find  that  most 
other  kinds  of  produce  hsTe  reaebed  na  in  fsir  aferage  quao- 
titiee  sinoe  the  1st  of  January. 

A  great  differenee  of  opinion  prevails  in  reCsrenee  to  the 
quantity  of  wheat  now  in  stock  in  this  country.  From  all  the 
information  we  can  gather,  it  appears  to  be  quite  equal  to  last 
isaaoo,  although  in  some  oouutms  it  is  nearly  exhausted. 

The  whole  of  the  hay  erop  in  the  forward  eonntiea  haa 
been  secured  in  very  fine  condition.  The  prodnee,  taking  the 
whole  country,  is  about  one-fourth  short  of  last  year.  Ita  re- 
markably good  quality,  however,  will  fully  compenaate  the 
farmers  for  this  deficiency  in  the  growth.  In  the  metropotilan 
markets  old  meadow  hay  hu  aold  at  from  £3  tq  £4,  old  ditto 
£8  lOi.  to  £4  12s.,  old  clover  £5  to  £6,  new  ditto  £8  10s.  to 
£5,  and  atraw  £1  8a.  to  £1  18i.  per  load. 

The  potato  crop  ie  taming  out  romarksbly  well;  ite  pro- 
dace  is  enormous,  and  there  are  scarcely  aoy  signs  of  disease 
to  be  met  with.  A  large  growth  of  potatoee  will,  no  doubt, 
have  aome  influence  upon  the  value  of  the  better  kinda  of 
food. 

ConsideriBg  that  only  a  moderate  quantity  of  rain  haa 
fallen )  the  turnip  crop  is  proouaing,  even  upon  moderately 
farmed  hnda.    The  crop  of  seeds  is  a  fiall  average  one. 

The  public  sales  of  Colonial  wool,  at  whieh  about  104,000 
balee  will  be  offered,  have  gone  on  steadily*  Both  fiv  home 
use  and  export  the  demand  baa  been  tolenbly  active, 
and  pricee  have  been  wett  aopported.  The  sale  of  1,000  balee 
of  English  wool  passed  off  eleadily  at  rsiea  equal  to  the  pri- 


vate eontract  market.  In  the  provinces,  uwdlu  in  Iidssd 
and  Sootland.the  trade  hu  continued  in  a  heslthy  itats. 
Considering  the  aetirity  in  the  demand  for  woolku  goodi,ths 
atocka  of  wool  hsld  by  the  manufaetnrers  are  very  modsnte. 
Prieet ,  therefore,  appear  to  have  seen  their  lowest  range. 

The  hop  bine  has  eoatluned  to  progress  steadily.  la  Wot- 
ceeter,  however,  the  growth  of  hops  will,  it  is  appceheadcd, 
tuni  out  deficient ;  bnt  in  Bussez  and  Keat  it  will  loaievhit 
eneed  leet  aessoo.  The  importo  of  foveiffB  hops  have  bcea 
UberaU  and  they  liave  been  mostly  dUpoeed  of  at  low  piieii. 

Harveet  work  has  beeooM  general  in  the  South  of  Fisnce, 
and  the  crop  of  wheat  ie  turning  oat  extremely  good. 
Bailey  and  most  other  articles  promise  a  large  return.  Ap- 
parently, the  yidd  of  wheat  aad  maiae  m  America  is  a  very 
cxtensivo  one.  The  supplies  whieh  have  found  their  way  to 
the  Leke  porto  have  been  mostly  in  a  foul  sUU,  arising,  it  h 
prasnsMd,  from  the  ecardty  of  labour  aad  the  high  wsgcs  bow 
demanded. 

In  Scotland  the  crops  are  decidedly  forward,  aad  for  tbe 
meat  part  they  promise  a  heavy  yield,  espedslly  bulsy  and 
oats.  Cutting,  however,  cannot  be  eommenced  for  sons  time. 
The  demand  for  produce  has  been  toleiably  firm,  and  pruci 
have  continued  steady.  PoUtoes  are  represented  u  likely  to 
be  fully  equal  to  laat  year,  both  aa  to  quidity  and  conditioa. 

The  Irish  Burkctt  have  been  fairly  eunplied  with  whsst,  is 
which  very  little  busineu  hM  been  doiog  at  about  prenmu 
qnotatioai.  Barley,  oats,  and  most  other  articles  hsvs  mond 
off  slowly,  nevertheless  priees  have  been  supported.  The 
crops,  eepceiaUy  in  the  northern  ooantiea,  an  looking  R- 
markably  well. 

REVIEW  OF  THE  CATTLE  TRADE  DURING  THE 

PAST  MONTH. 
The  ICctropoliUn,  u  weU  aa  the  leading  provlndal  nirketi. 
hsve  been  well  auppfied  with  beasts,  in  cicellent  coeditwa. 
The  demand  for  them,  however,  haa  been  tolerably  actifs.  and 
the  quotations  have  been  well  supported.  Most  bretdi  of 
eheep  have  come  freely  to  hand,  and.  with  very  few  cxcepttoDi, 
their  quality  has  been  superior  to  laet  eeason,  Tbe  Button 
trade  has  continued  firm,  at  steady  carrencies.  Lambs  hsvs 
commanded  a  free  aale,  at  full  prices.  Calvee  aad  pigs,  bow- 
ever,  have  moved  off  heavily,  and  the  ratea  have  had  a  droop- 
ing tendency.  The  northern  ^^aceson"  for  beasU  nsi 
commenced  eitremely  well,  the  arrivala  hitherto  htnsg 
been  remarkably  good.  We  nudentand  that  very  few  csiei 
of  disease  have  presented  themselvee  amongst  either  bcmts 
or  sheep,  compared  with  aome  former  eeaaoaa. 

The  atoek  ii  doing  well  in  the  pastnree;  bnt  the  qusotity 
of  grus  is  by  no  mesne  abundant.  A  great  deal  of  old  hay 
atillremains  in  the  couutry. 

The  total  suppliee  of  stock  exhibitod  in  the  great  Metro- 
politan Market  nave  been  aa  onder  :-> 

Hbad. 

Beaete 24.070 

Cowe 528 

Sheep  and  Lamba 169,870 

Calvee..        ••  8.828 

Piga 2,682 

COXPAKISON  OF  SUFFUBt. 

Sheep  ft 

July.  Beuts.  Cows.  Lamba.  Calvea.  Fig>; 

1862   ....  22,898        608  151,060  2,889  2,687 

1861   ....  19.740        660  156,140  S,682  8,240 

1860  ....  19,870        490  168.600  8.188  2,4^ 

1859  ....  19,600        476  166.682  8,609  2,4S0 

1858   ....  20,468        647  154,922  4,262  8.290 

1867  ....  19.558       680  142.280  8,880  2,«W 

1656   ....  18,689        500  185,650  8,407  8,225 

1865   ....  16,702       686  149,470  2,747  4,000 
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JiteliMdoB 


imbI  thowi  Um  import!  of  foniga  itoek 
thft  month :— > 


BOMtl 


Lai 

Calfti 

Fin 


•• 


Hbad. 
6,t28 

82,090 
6,198 
4,095 
2,961 


TDtd        51.558 

8uia  tiao  in  1862       89,272 

87,262 


n 


1861 
1860 
1859 
1658 
1857 
1856 
1855 
16S4 
1853 


•• 


44,658 

80.847  ' 

81,192 

26.968 

80.587 

22,642 

32.242 

88.795 


Oar  entiiMiital  lettcn  ttato  tlutt  »boat  iTcng*  ■oppUu  of 
btttU  and  ahotp  are  in  procaia  of  fatttniog  for  cxpcwt  pur 
poMt.  It  h  not  anticipated,  hovofor,  that  tho  ahipaiaata  will 
aUUt  any  aMterial  inercaae. 

Tbe  oomptfiaoD  of  tho  arriTala  of  hoBM-fed,  •■  well  at  Iriah 
nd  Seotch  etock  daring  tho  aoath  standi  tbna  :— 

July,  1862.  Jal7,  1868. 

FreaNflfthanCouitiea....      7.700  ....  12,450 

Nerfolfc,Ae. 2,700  ....  700 

Other  porta    6.800  ....  4.700 

BeaUand 1.000  ....  806 

Irdand   890  ....  470 

U  viU  be  eecB  that  lineolnihirf ,  Leieeaterabire,  and  North- 
■aptamliira  have  forwarded  a  large  nnmber  of  beatta  tbia 
•etaoa ;  bnl  that  the  rcedpte  from  Ireland  and  Scotland  hare 
ben  on  a  tcij  moderate  eeale. 

COMPAEiaON  OF  PbICU. 

July.  1863.      Jolr,  1862.       Jnly,  1861. 

i.   d.     e.  d.    B.  d.     a.  d.    B.  d.     a.  d. 

Beef ....  from  3    4to5  0..8    0to4  10..8  4to5    2 

MBtt4iii. 8    8to5  0..8    6to5    2.. 8  4to6    4 

Umb  6    4  to  6  4..  5    0to6    4..  5  0  to  6    4 

Vctl 3    8to4  8..4    0to5    0..8  8to4    8 

Ferk 8    6to4  6.  3  10  to  4  10..  4  0  to  4  10 

Newgite  and  Leadenhall  have  been  fairly  anppli«d  with  eaeh 
'  of  BBeat,  and  the  trade,  geserally.haB  mled  inaetita. 
Bief  baa  Bold  at  frooB  Sb.  2d.  to  4b.  4d.,  mntton  8b.  4d.  to 
U.  ^  1Mb  5b.  to  61.  lOd.,  Teal  39,  lOd.  to  4b.  4d.,  and 
pwk  8a.  4d.  to  4b.  6d.  per  81bB.  by  the  careaee. 


BSRBYSHIRB. 

U  Bceaa  Ba  if  wo  were  to  hare  what  tboee  weather  pro- 
pkctf  fiBTBtoU,  a  dry  and  hot  Bnamer.    We  ttill  beye  not 
■Bcb  fsith  in  what  the/  profoea  to  nnderatand ;  bnt  believe 
the  goferBmeat  of  all  material  tbiogB  are  on  the  Bbonldere  of 
Hia  wbo  directcth  all  thiage  according  to  the  counsel  of  bia 
ova  wiU.  Howerer,  at  present  we  are  pauiog  tbroogh  one  of 
the  pbaaee  of  a  hot  scaaon,  and  onr  pattores  need  rain.    In 
■BBj  localitica  grata  is  getting  toarce  and  mnch  bamed  up. 
Ihe  hay  harroet  is  near  ita  dote,  and  the  crop  hat  been  ga- 
thered in  Abo  eonditioo ;  the  great  bulk  without  rain.    It  haa 
fiOeo  light;  bat  the  quantity  of  old  hay  on  band  (nearly  half 
a  vintcrV    eonsampiion),  added  to   the   new  crop,  leaTes 
as    amply    profided   for.     The  price  still   remains    low. 
The  com  oodb,  with  a  fow  exceptions,  are  splendid.    Wheats 
have  flowered  and  aet  as  well  as  wo  eoold  wish ;  the  crop  ia 
balky  enough  and  the  atraw  strong.    We  anticipate  mora  than 
an  BTafago  rctom ;  it  msy  be  premature  to  say  how  mudi. 
Tbe  oat  crop,  where  early  sown  (and  tbo  great  bulk  was  aown 
early),  ia  way  good,  and  promises  to  be  tery  line  in  quality, 
Barleye  will  tw  flna  enough  in  many  of  our  cold  and  late 
loeahtiee  for  malting,  and  the  maltatera  will  hafe  choice 
moegh  where  they  havo  beea  aby  bnyars.    This  county  has 
tlvaya  a  tbw  adect  Iota  in  tha  southern  parte ;  but  this  year 
we  than  have,  aa  for  aa  wo  can  now  judge,  rood  e?erywhcra. 
The  pcaerop  (alwaya  the  geotlemaa,  at  the  nrmrr'a  adage  ia) 
»  rof  good,  and  the  yield  will  bo  great.    But  fow  beaaa  are 


grown ;  but  the  few  are  as  good  as  wa  can  datire.  And  thus, 
u  fi»  as  wa  can  now  judge,  there  ie  etery  proepect  of  **  Tbo 
Gloiioos  Harreet  of  1863."  The  turnip  planta  want  rain,  and 
will,  without  some  alteration  we  cannot  now  see,  bo  a  Ught 
crop.  Mangel  wurael,  where  got  in  early,  ia  fiivonrably 
spoken  of.  Tbe  potato  crop  must  be  good.  Those  of  the 
early  TarietieB  already  gathered  are  excellent  in  quality  and 
please  the  epicare.  Moat  of  the  wool  has  changed  hands  at 
▼ery  remuneratiTO  prieea.  We  think  those  who  have  kept 
back  thdr  dip.  expecting  more,  unwiie.  Oar  fat  stock  mar- 
kets are  but  spsringly  supplied,  and  prices  keep  up.  Tbe 
vdue  of  stora  atock  is  influenced  by  tbe  coming  scardty  of 
keep,  and  for  such  the  summer  may  be  an  uoprofltable  sea- 
son. Our  corn  markets  are  dull  ones,  with  but  little  varia- 
tion at  regardt  value.  Tbe  holdeii  aecm  determined  to  wait 
to  see  if  tome  unfaTOurable  aapeet  eome  over  tbe  trade ;  but  to 
the  present  they  have  been  diuppointed,  and  thunder  and 
lightoinir,  and  ttorm,  and  teiapett  hare  been  gradoutly  with- 
held. We  blame  tbem  not ;  tome  one  mutt  bold  on,  and 
tboto  who  do  thia  teaaon  will  bold  to  lote.  The  quality  of 
latt  year^t  crop  ctnnot  be  brought  with  advantage  into  com- 
petition with  tbe  flncness  promised  ut  in  the  coming  btrvett. 
The  demand  for  labour  haa  been  moderate  of  late,  and  tha 
beautiful  weather  haa  favoured  tbe  farmer  in  the  getting  of 
hit  hay.  Very  little  efibrt  was  needed,  bej^ond  the  cutting 
and  tedding;  and  to  many  a  poor  man's  family  it  has  been  a 
spare  aeaaon.  '^We,  however,  have  not  aaany  out  of  employ- 
ment, and  the  corn  harvest  just  at  hand  will  take  up  the  small 
surplns.^July  20. 

ISLE    OF    ELY. 

This  is  certainly  one  of  tbe  strangest  seaBons  we  have  ever 
known :  we  ransack  memory  in  vain,  in  our  efforte  to  discover 
its  like^a  winter  without  frost,  and  a  spring  without  rain ; 
althoogh  aeverely  cold,  and  a  aummer  characterised  by 
drought  and  great  heat,  with  a  audden  change  to  cold,  and 
even  to  frost.  For  many  days  the  thermometer  ranged  be- 
tween 80^  and  82^  in  tbe  shade,  and  the  weather  wu  bril- 
liant, and  oontinuouily  without  rein.  A  few  davs  ago  there 
was  a  sudden  change  to  cold  again ;  and  ycBterday  morning 
(July  19th)  there  was  a  severe  frost,  to  which  tbe  potatoea  on 
the  light  soils  testify,  for  to-day  we  observe  they  are  quite 
bltck,  and  appear  cut  aa  badly  as  they  were  in  May.  What 
effect  this  rapid  f«l]  in  temperature  will  have  upon  tbe  wheats 
on  tbe  aame  soils  we  cannot  tell ;  whether  they  were  too  far 
advanced  towards  maturity  to  be  seriously  icjured,  or  whether 
the  kernel  will  eeaie  to  develop  itielf,  and  shrivd  up  and 
produce  an  inferior  sample,  tbe  future  must  determine :  we 
shall  anxiously  await  its  revelations.  Up  to  this  time  wbeata 
have  prssentcd  a  healthy  and  promising  appearance ;  there  ia 
less  ditpotition  to  blight  and  mildew  than  we  frequently  wit- 
noM.  The  crop  of  ttraw  is  not  bulky,  but  is  thick  enough 
upon  tbe  ground  for  a  good  average  crop.  Next  week  some 
of  the  earfiest  Adds  will  be  fit  to  cut,  but  harvest  can  acarcdy 
be  gencrd  before  the  following  week.  Feu  and  Poland  oata 
on  gravelly  adla  are  getting  ready  for  tbe  sickle,  and  a  few 
fields  are  already  beiog  cut.  The  oat  crop  on  these  toils  is 
not  heavy,  say  two  qrs.  per  acre  less  than  last  year :  on  tha 
cooler  lands  there  is  more  bulk.  Mangolda  are  growing 
fairly  on  moist  soils,  but  can  make  but  little  progrets  on 
others.  Grass  keeping  is  icarce,  and  pssturcs  are  bare  and 
withered ;  we  never  saw  tbem  worse.  Tlie  thortness  of  keeping 
makes  lean  stock  a  tlower  trade,  and  prices  are  gradudly 
declining.  Tbe  com  trade  is  languid  in  tne  eitreme ;  buyera 
await  the  new  erop  ere  they  operate  freely. 
—July  20.  Youft  Fbn  Rbpoktbb. 


AGRICULTURAL  INTELLIGENCE. 
FAIRS>  &c. 

BRENTWOOD  FAIR.— There  was  a  large  show  of 
horses,  including  Bome  very  useful  cart  horses  and  naga. 
There  were  bnt  few  cattle  and  aheep,  and  business  in  all  de« 
partmenta  dtUl. 

BRISTOL  GREAT  COLT  FAIR.— Tbe  budneaswudow 
and  unsatisfactiry.  The  supply  of  cart  colts  wai  very  good 
as  to  number,  Bnd  these  included  as  good  spedmcns  as  hare 


in 
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e?er  been  fthown  in  the  maiket.  The  colfc  which  peifaapi  at- 
tracted the  most  AtteatioD,ind  wm  indeed  oontidcred  bj  nany 
to  be  the  best  in  the  market,  was  sold  for  £30.  It  was  a  fine 
handsome  cut  colt,  two  years  old,  and  wss  bred  by  Bir.  Davis, 
who  owns  the  siie  m  well  as  the  dam ;  indeed,  there  were 
aboat  twenty  colts  in  the  msrkct  by  the  same  sire,  and  they 
were  among  the  best  there,  Mr.  Hardwick,  o(  Portbnry,  had 
a  couple  of  them,  a  brace  of  handsome,  big,  nsefal  gray  colts, 
for  which  be  asked  £70,  bat  did  not  obtsia  a  pnrchaser  for 
thsm.  There  wcrs  a  great  maoy  seasoned  cart  horses,  for 
which  there  was  only  a  poor  sale,  the  eotirs  buiiness  being 
done  between  dealers.  There  were  some  smart  Irish  three- 
year-old  nags,  which  promised  to  make  good  horses,  but 
there  was  a  ^eat  difficulty  in  getting  them  off.  The  same 
might  be  said  of  other  asgs. 

CAliELFORD  FAIR  wu  very  thinly  attended.  Only 
about  2,000  were  exhibited,  which  it  8,000  less  than  was  ex- 
hibited in  the  previous  yesr,  almost  every  one  of  which  was 
sold  at  very  high  prices,  mtny  mskiog  as  much  aa  9d. 
per  lb.  Such  a  brisk  Ismb  lair  hss  not  been  koown  in  this 
town  for  several  yesrs.  ▲  very  great  improvement  has  been 
made  in  ths  flocks  of  this  neighbourhood  of  late.  Lsmbt, 
which  a  few  years  since  were  sold  for  5s.  per  head,  were  last 
Friday  sold  for  15s.  a  head.  The  cattle  fair  wss  not  so  brisk 
as  the  lamb  fa«r.  The  early  part  of  the  day  it  wss  very  dull. 
Sellers  were  asking  too  much  money,  but  at  the  close  it  was 
lound  that  about  270  bad  changed  hands  at  high  prices. 

CHIDDINGLY  FAIR.— The  number  of  sheep  and 
lambs  penned  fell  about  2,000  short  of  those  exhibited  for 
Bsle  last  year.  There  beinp^  a  wide  difference  in  the  quality 
of  the  lambs  shown,  the  prices  ranged  from  18s.  to  as  high 
as  28b.  ;  wethers  might  be  obtained  at  from  86s.  to  41s.,  and 
ewes  from  31s.  to  37a.  Beasta  formed  rather  a  more  import- 
ant feature  at  this  fair  than  they  have  utuslly  done  before, 
these  being  from  250  to  300  head  on  the  ground,  most  runts 
and  shortborns.  The  former  cla«s  Taried  exceedingly,  some 
being  sold  at  as  low  a  figure  as  £6  10s.,  while  £13  15s.  wss 
made  for  others  of  fine  quality ;  the  shorthorns  ranged  be- 
tween £6  and  £10,  and  business  was  pretty  lively  in  these 
descriptions  of  stock.  There  were  a  great  number  of  horses 
for  sale,  more,  it  is  undentood,  than  have  ever  been  seen  here 
before,  and  oonsequeutly  they  might  be  bad  at  low  figures. 
Serriceable  nsgs  could  be  obtained  for  £12  and  £15.  while 
a  first-rate  animal  might  be  secured  for  £25.  Heavy  draught 
horses  were  sold  at  from  £12  to  it30,  the  latter  being  only 
given  for  the  top  quality.  Neat  ponies  brought  from  £5  to 
£8.    Horses,  from  the  Isrge  supply,  hung  on  hand, 

COLCHESTER  FAIR  ^The  show  of  horses  was  far 
more  extensive  than  usual,  and  included  some  very  superior 
animals ;  but  of  stock  there  was  scsrcely  an  aversge.  A  brisk 
trade  was  done  in  the  better  class  of  animtls,  and  prices  were 
about  the  sameu  at  St.  John^s  Green  Fair. 

BARL  80HAM  FAIR.— Mr.  Tye,  Dallinghoo,  800  Ismbs. 
the  best  in  the  fair,  made  31s.  a-head ;  Mr.  N.  Craesy,  600 
sheep  and  lambs ;  Mr.  Job  Wicks,  300  lambs ;  Mr.  I.  Mote- 
ley,  Glenham,  160  lambs;  Mr.  Wolton,  Framlinghsm,  120 
fat  sheep,  which  made  49s.  each ;  Mr.  Q.  King,  200 ;  Mr. 
Rush,  150  lambs ;  Mr.  Newson,  Frsmliogham,  300  sheep  snd 
lambs ;  Mr,  Gooderhsm,  100  fst  sheep ;  Mr.  Birch,  Otley, 
100  lambs  ;  Mr.  Barber,  100;  Mr.  Redgrave,  50 ;  Mr.  Wor- 
pel,  80  fat  sheep,  which  made  50s.  each.  With  odd  lots  the 
show  numbered  about  7,000.  There  were  also  100  beasts, 
and  a  good  supply  of  horses.  Mr.  Fenner  showed  a  number 
of  fine  colts,  whieh  realised  from  £10  to  £18. 

FORT-WILLIAM  MARKET.— As  regards  prices.  Umbs 
were  much  in  demand,  and  they  fetched  from  6d.  to  Is.  6d. 
above  last  year.  Wedders  snd  ewes  were  not  so  freely  dis- 
posed of,  but  some  of  the  best  lots  changed  hands  at  rates 
similar  to  those  obtained  at  Inverness.  Wool  had  an  upward 
tendency.  Blsckfseed  dips,  not  superior,  we  understand  to 
some  that  were  disposed  of  at  Inverness,  fetched  6d.  more  at 
this  market,  and  the  average  prices  were  higher. 

GLOUCBSTER  MONTHLY  MARKET.— There  was  a 
moderate  supply  of  beasts ;  trade  was  steady,  and  late  cur- 
reneies  were  supported.  The  supply  of  sheep  wu  short,  and 
obtained  last  market's  quotations.  Lsmbs  were  scarce,  snd 
sold  readily,  with  an  early  dcaranoe.  Beef  reslised  from  6|d. 
to  71d.,  mutton  7d.  to  7|d.,  lamb  ^d,  to  9d.  per  lb. 

HORSHAM  FAIR.— There  were  not  so  many  sheep  and 
lambs  as  there  were  last  yeariby  about  two  thousand.    The 


nnmber  peoned  was  9,789.  Horsea  and  homed  esttle  win 
brought  in  great  numbers.  The  highest  pries  we  hcsrd  of 
being  made  for  lsmbs  was  83s.,  and  these  ws  were  tdd  be- 
longed to  a  Mr.  King,  near  Petworth.  Mr.  Bird,  of  Button, 
sold  a  flock  at  81f.  6d.  These  were  very  fias  lsmbs.  Upon 
the  whole  they  were  considered  rather  desrer  than  lut  year. 
Bnsiness  genoally  rather  dulL 

HELSTON  FAIR  was  well  attended.  The  estUs  (sir  wu 
not  Isrgely  supplied  with  beasts  of  any  description.  The  few 
fat  ones  readily  realised  63s.  to  66s.  per  cwt. 

HONITON  FAIR.— The  supply  of  cattle  wss  not  aesily 
so  Isrge  as  before.  About  840  bullocks  were  driven  in  and 
sold  readily.  Steers  from  £6  to  £12;  oxen,  £15  to  £18; 
cows  with  calves,  £12  to  £16 ;  two  year-old  heifers,  £7  to  £9. 
There  were  only  about  1 ,880  sheep  penned.  Sales  were  quick, 
and  the  prices  realised  were— wether  ahsep,  from  8ii.  to 
88s. ;  store  ewes  about  86i. ;  lambe,  20s.  to  268. ;  rsms  £4  to 
£7  each. 

INVBRARY  FAIR.— The  sale  of  lambs  wss  very  briik, 
espcdsUy  for  the  beat  top  of  ewe  lambs  for  stod.  Theie 
were  from  80s.  to  40s.  per  dad  score  above  last  yesr.  Top 
wedder  lambs  also  met  with  a  ready  ssle,  at  sli^hOy  above  liit 
year's  prices.  Blsckfseed  wedders  were  also  Isrgely  u  de- 
mand, and  sold  easily  at  about  20s.  per  dad  score  in  sdrasce 
of  last  year,  though  several  lots  brought  only  Isst  yesr't  pricet. 
Two-year-old  blackfsced  wedders  were  from  £20  to  £24  per 
dsd  score,  and  three-year-olds  from  £25  to  £28  lOt.  Draft 
blackfsced  ewes  brought  from  £13  to  £16  lOs.  per  clad  leore, 
and  were  about  Is.  per  head  above  last  year.  Blsdirsced  top 
lsmbs  brought  sa  high  as  £10  lOs.,  and  several  lots  isD^ed 
between  £9 1)  £10 ;  seconds  brought  from  £6  IDs.  to  £8., 
and  shots  from  £5  to  £6 ;  Cheviot  tops  brought  from  £10  to 
j£l4,  and  seconds  from  £6  to  £9  per  dad  score. 

OBAN  SHEEP  MARKET.— There  wu  an  exteniive  and 
very  active  business  done  in  sheep  and  lambs  in  the  csrly  pirt 
of  the  day.  The  stocks  are  usually  in  good  eoadition  tbii 
year.  On  la»t  year's  prices  there  wss  a  slight  advsnee.  For 
shot  ewe  lambs  there  wsa  a  keen  demand,  and  prices  were 
from  Is.  6d.  to  2s.  above  last  year.  Wedder  Iambs  were  from 
6d.  to  Is.  per  head  above  last  year.  The  demand  for  draoght 
ewea  was  also  excellent,  and  the  most  of  the  stocks  offered 
were  sold  at  an  advance  of  about  Is.  per  head.  Wedders, 
espedsUy  two-year-old,  brought  in  most  cases  also  an  sdvsoee 
of  about  Is.  per  head.  , 

READING   FAIR.— Dsirying    stock.   Isrge,  well-bred 
cows  in  fuU  profit  £18  to  £22,  small  ditto  £14  to  X'10,eowB 
and  heifers  to  eslve   down  £10  to  £13,  store  steers  and 
stock  heifers  £0  to  £14,  and  beast  in  fst  condition  £17  to 
£28:  irrass-fatted  cows  and  heifers  £13  to £17,  weUbiMl 
bulls  £13  to  £IS.    Nearly  the  whole  of  the  stock  was  sold. 
The  horse  fair  compriied  s  very  large  show  of  mixed  deasip- 
tions  of  horses.    The  following  were  the  selling  fignrei : 
Well-bred  young  horses,  fit  for  private  carriages,  pbsetons, 
&c,  55  to  65  guineas;  and  thick-set,  well-made  horses  for 
public  vehicles  and  hackney  work,  25  to  82  guineas,  and  ditto 
suitsble  for  carriers^  work,  van  work,  and  town  purposes,  28 
to  40  guineas ;  heavv  cart  horses,  for  road  work,  &&,  45  to  SO 
guineas ;  and  ditto  for  farming  purposes,  16  to  85  gniness ; 
wdl-brcd  horses  suiUble  for  ssddle.  road,  and  field,  made  from 
40  to  65  guineas ;  handsome  cobs,  16  to  28  guineu ;  snd  pnt 
harness  ponies  18  to  16  guineas ;  cart  colts  of  promise  realisra 
from  24  to  30  guiness,  and  nsg  colts  of  good  pedigree  fetebed 
from  30  to  40  guioess. — Observer. 

ROCHE  FAIR.— There  wss  a  dull  sale.  Fst  caUle  icsree, 
and  large  demand  for  lsmbs,  but  the  supply  was  very  scsrcc. 
SALISBURY  FORTNIGHTLY  MARKET.-Seoonda^ 
and  inferior  sorts  met  with  a  slow  sale,  and  some  reasin^uB 
the  market  undisposed  of  until  Iste  in  the  afternoon,  m 
qosUlies  moved  off  rather  more  easily,  and  prices  were  toe 
turn  against  buyers.  Sheep  were  also  in  good  supply*  ud 
realised  fully  late  rates.  Only  a  few  peas  of  lsmbs  vers 
offered,  snd  a  fair  desrance  was  effected.  Oxen  lis.  6d.  to 
12s.  6d.,  and  heifers  10s.  to  lis.  6d.  per  score.  Best  Downs 
msy  be  quoUd  at  from  7d.  to  7id.  per  lb.,  and  mutton  of  in- 
ferior quality  6d. 

SANQUHAR  FAIR.-For  sheep  there  was  a  fair  deosad, 

snd  a  good  number  of  lota  were  sold.    Prices  hsd  an  upward 

tendency,  and  an  advance  was  made  upon  the  current  rstes  oi 

last  msrket  of  from  Is.  to  Is.  6d.  per  head,  according  to  tbe 

1  quality  of  tbe  animals  sold.    Blaekfaced  ewe  lambs  sold  s 
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14i.  to  2U,  ud  ClMfiot  ew»  and  wether  do.  it  tnm  9f . 
to  13 1.  Bte^fteod  ewei,  ogain,  wld  at  24t.  6d.  upwards,  and 
Cteviot  do.  fitm  86a.  upwalrdf. 

SHBRBORNB  FAIR  waa  hot  poorly  lappliod  and  thiol/ 
attended.  lo  the  cattk  fair  there  was  irreat  unwilliognete  to 
paichaoOy  and  bcaati  were  a  dnif ,  none  hot  the  primett  realiz- 
inr  frooi  n  ahado  under  lit.  to  12i.  Lambt  told  better,  and 
fetched  from  21t.  to  27e^  mutton  6|d-  to  7d.  per  lb.  The 
wool  bnyera  were  in  pretty  |{ood  foree,  bnt  were  not  willio|; 
per^aaem  at  the  preicnt  high  rates,  It.  9J.  per  lb 

Sr.  BOSIV£LL*8  FAIR.— The  number  of  lambt  ww  a 

Kttlo  short  of  thoee  exhibited  Uut  year,  but  the  appearance 

aod  condition  of  the  lambt  were  innDeatarably  tapenor.    At 

en  former  oceatisnt,  the  attendance  of  bntineti  men  wis  Itrge, 

there  bcisff  many  farmers  and  deslera  from  diiUot  parte  of 

the  cooatry.    After  the  arriTal  of  the  tpecisl  train  from  Edin* 

harfh  (which  brov^t  a  Itrjce  number  of  dealers  to  the  fair), 

tslet  eommenoed,  and  it  wat  toon  obienrei  that  the  better 

lorta  of  lambo  aold  welL    Frioet  were  from  2t.  to  4t.  above 

Vtst  year's  qaotations,  a  rise   ooeasioned,    no    doubt,   by 

Ike  better  condition  of  the  snimalt,and  the  hif  h  price  of  wool. 

ax.  QOLUMB  MONTHLY  MARKET.— There  was  a 

nsll  tnpply  of  fat  bullocks  and  sheep,  as  also  of  purehssers, 

ehich  no  doubt  waa  accounted  for  in  eonseqaence  of  the  bad 

■ttte  of  the  weather,  it  baring  rained  in  tonenUaU  the  morn* 

iag.    Fat  bollocks  fetched  from  £3  St.  to  £3  Ss.  per  e«t.,  aod 

te  sbecp  l^om  6^d.  to  7d.  per  lb.    Of  other  cittle  there  wai 

a  very  email  aapply. 

TTNDRUM  MARKET.— Blackfaeed  ewe  lambs  were 
hnagng  high  prices^  and  there  was  a  very  eager  demand  for 
the8^  they  being  required  to  replenish  ttockt.  For  these  sorts 
4be  adrattce  was  from  Is.  to  2s.  per  bead.  Wedder  lambs 
brawght  ako  an  adTance  on  last  year  of  about  1«.  per  head. 
Dranght  ewea  wrre  also  very  Isr^ely  in  demand,  and  sold 
itadily  at  an  ndvanee  of  from  20s.  to  SOs.  per  clad  score. 

WEDMORE  FAIR.— Beef  of  ths  "eowey  sort,*  oiias 
"  old  eoBgsters,"  ruled  £rom  8f .  8d.  to  8t.  6d. ;  ditto,  of  a 
sopcrior  dharacter,  heifer  and  ox  deseription,  from  10s.  to  10s. 
9d.  per  aeere.  Ewe  mutton  resliaed  6d.  to  6|d  ,  wether  ditto, 
Mi  over  heavy,  6i.  to  6^.  per  lb.,  the  top  figure.  Store  pigs 
chaogcd  hands  siuggiahly.  at  lower  rates. 

IRISH  FAIRS.— Natan  :  Beef  maintained  full  prices 

aad  reached  8  guineaa  per  cwt.    Second  class  beef  averaged 

55s.perc«t.    The  store  department  was  well  attended  by 

pwcnaaers,  and  the  salee  were  on  a  brisk  scale.    The  highest 

ptiee  obteiiied  for  heifers  was  £14  per  head.     The  geueml 

average  prieea  for  three  jesr  olds  was  £11  to  £13  each  ;  two 

year  olda  from  dd  to  jGIO,  and  yasxlings,  which  were  rapidly 

boeght,  fromdl  to  £8  lOi.each.    The  supply  of  spriogers 

waa  net  large,  in  general  the  qootetion  was  from  £12  to  1^20 

each.    Wethers  ranged  from  47s.  8d.  to  51s.,  hoggets  from 

44l  to  46s..  and  Ismbs  from  27s.  to  80s.,  and  op  to  32s.  for 

the  belt  in  the  fair ;  inferior  lambs  from  18«.  to23fl.  •each. 

Sarall  pws  improyed  in  price,  and  fetched  for  weanlings  and 

sockera  nom  28s.  to  88s.  per  pair ;  slipi  sold  readily  from  20a. 

3Si.  each,  and  a  few  good  stores  reached  50i.  each.    There 

was  a  large  ahow  of  horses.    A  few  of  the  best  in  the  fair 

reached  £80  to  £70  each ;  harness  horses  brought  from  £20 

to  £2S  each;  fiusser's  nogs  aold  from  £12  to  £14  each. 

LianvBir :  The  horse  fair  was  well  supplied,  and  there  wece 

soms  that  brought  long  prices.    Severs!  deslera  from  the  other 

side  of  the  channel  were  present,  and  were  able  to  obtain 

soiM  int  dast  horaes.    The  supply  of  black  cattle  was  large, 

aad  pfieca  raried  from  4Ss.  to  60s.  per  cwt.    Mutton,  which 

wsa  m  good  demand,  brooght  6d.  to  7d.  per  lb.,  sinking  offs). 

Bad  lamb  7d.  pci  lb. 

CARMARTHEN  BUTTER  EXCHANGE,  (Saturday 
hat.)— An  average  supplj  of  butter  at  market  tinlay,  for 
which  there  waa  a  lively  demand,  and  prices  fully  snstsiued, 
the  fine  qnalitice  italisiog  82s.  to  84s.,  and  inferior  74s.  to 
80s.  per  ewt.  Hie  wcatlMr  having  become  cooler,  the  butter 
ia  in  bettor  eooditioo. 

CORK  BXTTTBR  EXCHANGE,  (Satorday  Iut)-The 
Bopplacs  thia  week  were  heavy,  especially  at  the  dote.  De- 
mand good,  hut  prieca  hsd  a  declining  tendency.  FirsU, 
eseanda,  and  thirda  fell  Is.  each  in  the  early  part  of  the  week ; 
bnt  inito  aad  thirda  recovered  yesterday,  the  latter  being 
inn  at  718.  The  aopply  of  mild  cured  was  a  little  over  200 
dailj ;  to^  it  qnotea  908.,  86s.y  and  74s.,  for  firste,  ieeonds, 


GLASGOW,  (Wednesday  last)- The  supply  of  cheese 
from  the  south  oontinnes  good,  and  the  demand  fair,  folly 
twenty  tons  having  psaaed  the  wetgh*house  scales,  about 
last  week's  priees.  Old  Dunlop  60a.  to  61s.,  new  ditto  48a. 
to  5Sa.,  Cheddsr-made  new  54 1.  to  58a.  6d.;  Skim  milk  21s. 
to  23a.  per  cwt. 

GLOUCESTER  CHEESE  FAIR  was  Urgely  supplied 
and  well  atteoded.  Trade  was  good,  at  lately  proTatliog 
rates. 

HOP  MARKET. 

BOROUGH,  Monday,  July  27.— The  business  of  our 
market  ia  limited  to  a  smsU  consumptive  demand,  which, 
however,  with  the  few  good  Hops  on  offer,  is  sufficient  to 
keep  prices  firm*  The  reports  from  the  Tsrioas  districts  of 
the  plantation  sre  of  a  more  favonrible  chsracter.  Currency 
as  before. — Mbasi  &  Wild. 

WORCESTER,  (Satnrdsy  last.)- The  hope  are  doing 
pretty  well,  considering  the  cold  nighte  we  huTe  had  the  hmt 
week.    On  the  market  there  is  nothing  doing. 

MAIDSTONE,  July  23.— The  hopa  in  many  parts  of  onr 

plantetions  are  lookinp^  better  than  when  we  last  wrote.  The 
rains  have  certsinly  improved  their  condition,  dthonob  it  is 
the  opinion  of  many  that  the  mould  will  spread.  All  would 
now  seem  to  depend  upon  the  weather.  Some  grounds  still 
look  very  sickly,  the  bine  turning  black.  There  is  still  honey- 
dew  and  Termin,  although  the  latter  may  be  said  to  have 
decreased.  The  plant  is  very  forward  for  the  time  of  year, 
and  thia  is  in  ite  favour.  We  hope  for  warm  nights  and 
sunny  days.  Reports  have  reached  us  from  AvLsaroRD  : 
The  rains  of  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  appear  thus  far  to  hsve 
done  us  some  good,  but  whether  or  not  the  benefit  will  be 
permanent  remains  to  be  seen.  The  bine  is  certainly  clesner, 
bnt  there  ia  still  plenty  of  vermin  with  honejdew.  Allinq* 
TON :  We  can  show  a  good  bine  in  some  of  our  grounds, 
while  in  others  there  ia  a  slackness,  and  the  plant  looks  un- 
healthy. The  reeeot  rains  may  eyentually  prove  beneficial  to 
the  growth.  Addimoton:  A  strong  bine  at  places,  and 
plenty  of  it.  In  some  grounds  sn  increase  of  vermin  and 
mould.  BozLBY :  We  are  certainly  looking  somewhat  better. 
In  many  grounds  the  bine  has  incrested  in  strength,  while  the 
condition  of  the  plant  has  improved.  There  is  more  vermin 
then  we  like,  but  mould  does  not  as  yet  inerease  to  any 
extent  Ba,rmino  :  Our  appearaneea  are  still  good ;  we  have 
a  strong  and  healthy  bine,  with  very  little,  thus  far,  to  injure 
it.  BouGBToN  MoNCHBLSiA :  Our  hop  grounds  are  look- 
ing well  The  bine  ia  atrong,  and  ia  good  coadition.  In 
common  with  our  neighbours,  we  have  Tcrmio,  and  a  little 
honey-dew.  Ditton  :  We  notice  a  slight  improvement  in 
our  hop  grounds.  The  bine  grows  fast,  aod  ia  not  so  elosely 
followed  up  by  the  verjsin.  We  must,  however,  have  very 
genial  weather  if  we  grow  anything  like  a  good  crop.  East 
and  Wbst  Malling  :  The  rains  have  done  ua  good.  The 
bine,  which  in  places  was  completely  invested  with  vermin,  is 
somewhat  cleaner,  and  shonla  the  weather  be  favourable,  we 
shall  grow  a  crop,  although  at  one  timo  appesrancea  were 
much  agsinst  us. — Smubx  Exprett, 

POTATO  MARKETS. 

BOROUGH  AND  SPITALFIBLD6. 

LONDON,  Monday,  July  27.— The  supplies  of  Fotetoes 
at  these  markete  are  by  no  means  extensive.    For  all  qualities 
there  is  a  steady  demand,  and  previous  qnotetions  are  well 
supported.    There  were  no  imports  into  London  Isst  week. 
Kent  and  Essex  Regenta  ....  per  ton  00s.  to  120s. 
„  Shews 90s.  to  100s. 

COUNTRY  POTATO  MARKETS.— DoMOASTBK  (Sator- 
day last) :  A  Ycry  good  supply  of  Potetoea,  for  whieh  the 
inquiry  was  moderate.  Prices  ruled  lower  than  thoee  paid 
last  week,  tIs.,  8a.  6d.  per  hamper  of  five  pecks  for  round 
potatoes,  and  kidn^s  48.— Maltok,  (Saturday  last):  The 
potato  supply  was  good,  but,  as  a  rule,  the  yield  is  smsU  in 
sise;  prices  from  Is.  to  Is.  4d.  per  peek  retail,  lOd.  to  Is. 
wholesale.— Manchbstir  (Sitordsy  last):  New  potatoes 
9a.  to  18a.  per  252  lbs  — Tobk  (Ssturdsy  last) :  The  market 
was  well  supplied  with  excellent  potatoes,  which  have  not 
received  too  much  rain.  Round  ones  sold  at  9d.  per  eeore  of 
21  lbs.,  and  lOd.  to  lid.  per  peck  retail ;  Udaeya  lid.  per 
ioore,  and  Is.  per  peek  letifi]. 
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REVIEW    OF    THE    CORN    TRADE 

DURING  THE   PAST  MONTH. 


Jaly,  on  the  whole,  wai  a  very  brilliant  month, 
bat,  in  keepinf(  with  the  eattraordinary  character  of 
the  seasons  this  year,  has  exhibited  every  varietv  of 
temperature.  For  the  first  fortnight,  the  heat  bad 
acquired  a  tropical  intensity;  tnen  came  cold, 
which  reached  below  the  freesing-point  on  the 
mornings  of  the  18th  and  19th^  doing  some  damage 
to  the  late  crops ;  and  this  was  presently  followed 
by  heavy  rains,  which  lasted  for  two  days,  but  the 
last  few  days  were  again  fine.  New  wheat  had 
been  expected  at  the  London  market  before  the 
month  was  out,  but  it  only  appeared  in  small  sam- 
ples, which  were  promising  as  first-fruits  for  the 
bulk.  The  rain  had,  in  fact,  retarded  the  com- 
mencement of  reaping  with  many,  but  this  was  not 
expected  to  be  genend  till  the  beginning  of  August. 
By  all  accounts,  a  full  average  of  fine  quality  was 
expected.  The  new  barley  brought  to  market  was 
not  so  promising,  being  sinall  and  steelly,  and  some 
of  various  colours ;  but  doubtless  there  are  locali- 
ties which  will  send  finer.  The  oats  appearing 
have  been  very  good,  but  yield  not  expected  to  be 
abundant.  Peas  very  fair,  and  moderately  plenti- 
ful. The  standing  crop  of  beans  is  but  indiffer- 
ently reported  as  a  whole,  the  rains  in  June  having 
forced  up  the  straw,  and  the  black-fly  being  plen- 
tiful. Foreign  countries  have  been  going  on  favour- 
ably as  respects  their  com  produce.  The  rye  in 
considerable  quantities  has  been  gathered  of  good 
quality,  and  in  fine  condition,  in  France,  Belgium, 
and  Germany.  Wheat  in  the  south  of  France  and 
other  southern  countries,  with  the  exception  of 
Hungary,  turns  out  a  fair  average;  but  in  the  last- 
named  country,  the  drought  has  not  only  lessened 
the  com  materially,  but  swept  off  vast  quantities 
of  cattle,  and' brought  severe  distress  on  the  agri- 
cultural population.  America,  but  for  the  terrific 
strife  still  ruling,  which  has  materially  affected 
labour,  promises  well,  not  excepting  the  British 
possessions  in  Canada.  With  foreign  imports 
much  reduced,  the  fine  weather  this  month  has 
very  little  affected  prices ;  but  the  Polish  difficulty 
gathering  strength  with  time  may  seriously  dimin- 
ish foreign  importations  next  season,  and  must  do 
so  if  a  war  witn  Russia  breaks  out.  Let  us  hope, 
however,  that  the  fearful  effusion  of  human  blood 
now  witnessed  in  the  old  world  and  the  new  will 
be  staved  by  the  power  of  Him  who  (^ves  the 
fraitful  seasons,  not  for  the  renewal  of  confiicts, 
but  that  all  may  eat  and  be  satisfied,  while  they 
acknowledge  his  goodness  and  providential  care. 

The  following  prices  quoted  from  recent  advices 
partly  account  for  the  late  small  foreign  arrivals  as 
compared  with  previous  imports  :  Wheat  at  Paris 
of  good  quality  50b.  to  62s.,  some  new  being  sold  at 
50s.  9d.  per  qr. ;  red  winter  American  at  Antwerp, 
508. ;  native  quality  at  Courtrai,  53s. ;  high-mixed 
Polish  at  Amsterdam,  568.;  red  American,  5l8. 
6d.j  Wahren  red  wheat  at  Hambro',  508.;  native 


at  Cologne  50s.,  foreign  468.  fid.  per  qr.  After  a 
heavy  decline  at  Dantzig,  in  consequence  of  serious 
ffdlures,  high-mixed  partly  recovered,  and  was  last 
quoted  5 is.  per  qr.  At  Straubing  in  Bavaria  the 
top  price  was  49s.  6d.  per  qr.  Wheat  at  Galats 
was  quoted  31s.,  at  Ibraila  328.  fid. ;  Saidi  at 
Alexandria  2ds.  6d.,  Banat  wheat  at  Trieste  42s., 
soft  wheat  at  Algiers  46s.  Montreal  advices  qaote 
spring  Canada  wheat  31s.  7d.,  red  winter  34i.  6d., 
white  winter  35s.  2d.  per  qr.,  all  per  qr.  of  480lb8. 
Chicago  spring  at  New  York  298.  6d.,  amber 
Western  34s.,  red  winter  338.,  Milwaukie  Clab 
3l8.  6d.  per  or. 

The  first  Monday  in  London  commenced  on 
small  English  and  good  foreign  supplies  of  wheat. 
Very  few  fresh  samples  appeared  auring  the  morn- 
ing from  Kent  and  Essex,  and  with  a  week's  finest 
possible  weather  business  was  extremely  slack,  and. 
prices  barely  maintained.  In  foreign  scarcely  any- 
thing was  passing,  excepting  in  retail,  though  hold- 
ers in  many  cases  would  have  gladly  accepted  a  de* 
dine  of  Is.  per  qr.  to  make  sales  freely  *ex  ship. 
Though  arrivals  ofiT  the  coast  were  scanty, 
the  sales  made  were  at  is.  per  quarter 
reduction  on  the  prices  of  the  prerious 
Monday.  Many  farmers  beings  busy  with  hay- 
making, and  few  having  much  to  send,  the  markets 
in  the  country  were  but  poorlv  supplied.  Yet 
several  of  them  were  influenced  by  the  fineness  of 
the  weather,  and  a  reduction  of  Is.  per  qr.  was 
very  generally  submitted  to,  as  at  Leeds,  Hull, 
Lynn,  Boston,  Spalding,  Bury  St.  Edmonds,  Gains- 
borough, Newark,  Newmarket,  Malton,  Oakham, 
and  many  other  towns,  Rochester  noting  a  decline 
of  Is.  to  2s.  per  qr.  Liverpool  was  3d.  per  cental 
down  on  Tuesday,  with  a  still  downward  tendency 
at  the  week's  close.  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  were 
also  Is.  per  qr.  cheaper,  and  Dublin  was  very  dull, 
though  nominally  prices  were  the  same. 

The  English  returns  on  the  second  Monday  were 
small,  and  the  foreign  supply  less  than  half  reported 
on  the  previous  Monday.  There  was  again  a  very 
small  show  of  samples  during  the  rooming  from 
the  near  counties ;  but,  with  a  continuance  of  the 
finest  weather,  s  ales  were  more  diflicult,  even  for 
the  best  parcels,  while  inferior  were  sold  at  less 
money.  The  same  heaviness  prevailed  in  the 
foreign  trade,  buyers  being  strictly  on  the  resen'e, 
and  limiting  their  purchases  to  the  necessity  of  the 
day,  though  had  they  been  minded  to  operate 
freely,  they  might  have  done  so  on  more  easy 
terms.  Only  a  few  floating  cargoes  were  ofifering, 
but  it  was  difficult  to  place  them  on  previous  terms. 
With  harvest  commencing  in  the  country,  very 
little  this  week  was  sent  to  the  several  markets,  and 
buyers  were  equally  scarce ;  so  that  a  general  dul« 
ness  prevaUed,  though  not  with  an  equally  decided 
decline,  which  at  the  most  was  only  Is.,  and  in  but 
few  places  accepted,  as  at  Birmingham^  Stockton, 
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Afalton^  and  Gainsborouffh.  LiTerpool,  though 
2d.  per  cental  cheaper,  on  Taesday  partly  recovered 
the  decline  on  the  following  Fiidfty'e  market.  In 
Scotland  and  Ireland  there  was  great  dulnese  in 
the  wheat  trade,  though  no  decided  reduction  was 
noted. 

The  third  Monday  had  a  still  smaller  supply  of 
wheaty  both  of  home  growth  and  from  roreign 
parte.  The  morning's  show  from  Essex  and  Kent 
made  a  very  small  increase  to  the  few  samples  of 
EDgllah  le^  over,  insomuch  that,  though  the  wea- 
ther had  continued  favourable,  there  was  much 
more  readiness  on  the  part  of  miUers  to  clear  what 
was  offered,  though  no  more  money  was  paid. 
More  confidence  generally  prevailed  on  the  part  of 
forei£^n  holders,  but  the  large  failures  at  Danzig 
made  these  qualities  mere  easy  to  purchase.  Float- 
ing cargoes  went  off  better,  at  fully  the  previous 
rates.  The  improved  tone  of  the  London  market, 
and  a  heavy  fall  of  rain  subsequently,  made  several 
of  the  country  markets  dearer  this  week ;  but  the 
advance  did  not  exceed  Is.,  as  noted  at  Boston, 
Nevbory,  Stockton,  Barnsley,  York,  Leicester, 
Northampton,  Nottingham,  and  Sunderland,  but 
some  pUces  remuned  dull,  with  prices  scarcely  sup- 
ported. 

The  fourth  Monday  opened  on  moderate  foreign 
and  small  English  supplies.  A  better  show  of 
samples  was  made  this  morning  on  the  Essex  and 
Kentish  stands;  but  no  new  was  offered.  This 
was  a  very  dull  day,  the  fine  warm  weather  having 
returned;  and  though  only  the  previous  prices 
were  asked,  millers  generally  refrained  from  pur- 
chasing, and  the  few  offers  made  were  at  Is.  per 
qr.  less,  which  factors  finally  accepted  in  many  in- 
stances, though  most  was  unsold.  In  the  little 
effected  in  foreign  the  same  prices  were  paid ;  but 
it  would  have  been  difficult  to  sell  much,  had  sam- 
ples been  offered  cheaper.  The  floating  trade  was 
doll,  though  little  changed  as  to  prices. 

The  imports  into  London  for  the  four  weeks 
in  English  qualities  were  12,812  qrs.,  in  foreign 
49,484  qrs.,  against  10,422  qrs,  English  and 
139,778  qrs.  foreign,  for  the  same  time  in  1862, 
sbowing  a  decrease  in  foreign  of  90,294  qrs. 
The  imports  of  foreign  for  the  United  Kingdom 
in  four  weeks  were  369,484  qrs.,  344,616  cwts.  of 
flour.  The  exports  from  London  in  the  same  time 
were  1,733  qrs.  wheat,  19,381  cwts.  flour.  The 
averages  have  varied  very  little,  commencing  at 
468. 5d.,  and  closing  at  468.  7d.,  which  is  10s.  4d. 
below  what  they  were  at  the  same  time  last  year. 

With  the  weather  warm  and  generally  fine,  and 
the  wheat  trade  slow,  it  was  not  to  be  expected 
that  much  aetivitv  would  appear  in  flour  transac-. 
tions ;  but  the  dullest  market  was  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  month  on  large  American  receipts, 
which  later  on  attracted  a  few  French  buyers,  and 
hardened  prices ;  but,  as  a  whole,  rates  have  been 
much  the  same,  Norfolks  commencing  and  closing 
at  3l8.  ex  ship,  and  barrels  atfrom  2l8.to26s.  Town 
prices  remained  the  same,  with  47s.  as  their  top. 
Stocks  of  flour  seem  increasing  at  new  York,  and 
with  declining  prices  and  greater  success  on  the 
part  of  the  Federals,  we  may  yet  have  free  ship- 
ments, but  not  of  fine  qualities.  The  imports  into 
I/>ndon  for  four  weeks  were,   in  country-make  | 


40,134  sacks,  in  foreign  2,245  sacks  52,1 18  barrels, 
against  45,674  sacks  country,  2,501  saoka  63,610 
barrels  foreign,  in  1862. 

Through  the  fedling  off  of  foreign  supplies,  low 
barley  has  been  gradually  increasing  in  value, 
Enghsh  stocks  being  apparently  exhausted  or 
ne^ed  by  farmers  for  consumption  at  home.  Some 
new  malting  from  Kent  has  been  brought  to  mar- 
ket, for  which  406.  per  qr.  was  asked;  but  hitherto 
samples  have  been  but  poor,  and  scarcely  up  to 
the  average  of  seasons.  Old  stock  being  exhausted 
abroad,  it  is  very  likely  that  grind iog  descriptions 
will  for  some  time  maintain  their  value,  and  if  fine 
new  malting  is  to  be  as  scarce  as  some  expectj  it 
must  bring  good  prices ;  old  Saal  at  Hambro'  was 
quoted  31s.  per  qr. ;  grinding  at  Alexandria,  26b., 
at  Ibraila  14s.,  at  Algiers  198. 9d.;  but  at  neither 
of  these  places  were  stocks  of  any  importance. 

The  malt  trade  has  been  steady  through  the 
month,  with  prices  firm  for  the  best  qualities  of 
pale. 

Oats  have  continued  to  rule  low,  from  the  heavy 
supplies  of  the  previous  month ;  but  though  some 
English  new  of  good  quality  have  appeared,  with 
an  instalment  from  Archangel  at  the  end  of  the 
month,  prices  finished  with  more  firmness,  and  an 
occasiomd  advance;  40lbs.  per  bushel  Swedes  have 
brought  21s.,  the  Archangels  being  light,  from 
198.  to  19s.  6d.  per  qr.  As  respects  this  grain  we 
are  more  in  favour  of  an  advance  than  otherwise, 
though  at  this  season  of  the  vear,  with  the  hay 
crop  well  got  in,  much  demano  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected. There  are,  indeed,  no  foreign  ports  whence 
oats  can  be  shipped  to  meet  present  rates,  and  the 
late  importations  have  brought  heavy  losses.  The 
imports  for  four  weeks  into  London  have  been,  in 
English  sorts  1,760  qrs.,  in  Scotch  only  33  qrs., 
Irish  950  qrs.,  foreign  128,589  qrs.,  against  4,134 
qrs.  English,  1,458  qrs.  Scotch,  2,337  qrs.  Irish, 
and  79)057  qrs.  foreign,  in  1 862.  So  though  there 
is  a  great  falling  off  in  home  supplies,  there  is  a 
large  increase  from  abroad,  accounting  for  the 
reduced  rates. 

We  have  had  more  English  beans  and  less  fo- 
reign than  last  year :  the  onlv  change  has  been  a 
reduction  of  Is.  per  qr.  on  the  first  market,  when 
more  than  half  the  foreign  supplies  arrived.  The 
month  closed  with  more  firmness,  32s.  per  qr, 
being  the  price  for  new  Egyptian.  The  crop  in 
Egypt  is  said  to  be  deficient  this  season,  and  prices 
quoted  at  Alexandria  were  26s.  6d.,  leaving  little 
or  no  margin  to  importers,  with  a  freight  of  4s.  per 
qr.,  duty  Is.,  and  other  expences  of  metage,  and 
perhaps  landing  to  be  incurred. 

Very  little  has  been  doing  in  peas  throughout 
the  month,  and  prices  have  remained  pretty  much 
as  they  were.  The  stocks  of  old  white  in  gra- 
nary (used  only  for  feeding  horses)  having  got  low 
have  been  moderately  increased  by  imports  from 
the  Baltic ;  but  the  best  are  scarcely  worth  more 
than  358.  Those  fine  enough  for  boiling  have  not 
been  in  demand,  though  nominally  2s.  or  38.  per 
qr.  above  these  in  value.  Hog  peas  have  been 
very  scarce,  and  but  little  inquired  for  from  their 
relative  dearness. 

The  Unseed  supply  has  been  scanty,  and  though 
rates  on  one  good  arrival  were  rather  easier,  they 
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speedily  recovered,  and  there  i8  no  present  pros- 
pect of  any  important  reduction.  From  the  late 
long  drought  caikes  have  sold  pretty  freely,  but  did 
not  command  higher  rates,  and  the  subsequent 
rains  are  not  likely  to  improve  prices. 

The  seed  trade  has  been  steady.  The  new 
rapeeeed  has  proved  of  satisfactory  quality,  and 
sold  readily  at  708.  per  qr. ;  but  some  has  been 
caught  by  the  rain.  Good  canaryseed  has  also 
sold  better  at  full  prices,  and  so  has  American  red 
cloverseed  for  speculation.  The  new  trefoil  has 
come  to  hand  in  fair  order,  andTrifolium  incarna- 
tum  has  been  inquired  for  at  an  advance. 

CURRENCY    PER    IMPERIAL  MEASURE. 

ShlUlaffs  pm  Quarter. 

WHEAT,  Bawz  and  K«iit,  wliit«....B«w  40  to  49  old  48  to  66 

M  ,,  T9d „    40      48    „    48      60 

Norfolk,  Lineoln,  Jt  Torksh.,  rod   „    40     48    ,,  48 

BABLEY,n6W,iiuati]ig....29  to66 Cherftller..  66 

Grinding 26      68 Diitilling..  69 

MALT,  Enez,  Norfolk,  and  Soilblk  new  60 

Kingston, Waro, And town-mAdo ...•    „    60 

Brown  •••.•••••••••.••■•••■•.•■•••••••••••     „  60 

HTE,  now  64 

OATS, English, food  16  to  23  ...PoUto 68 

Sooteh,  feed  ....60     66  ...Potato. ..••• 66 

Irish,  feed,  white  16     SO fine  19 

Dltto,black 16     80 „    80 

BBAN8,Masagan..new60to66 Ticks 60 

Harrow ,  62     66... ...Pigeon  ....••  67 

PEAS,  white,  boUers   „   67     89  Maple  66  to  40  Grey  66 

FLOUR,  per  sack  of  880  lbs..  Town,  Hooseholds. .....  40 

Conntrj 60  to  88 Hooseholds.  ••«..  64 

Norfolk  and  8aflblk,ez-shlp... „   89 

FOBBIGN  GBAIN. 
Bhillhiff*  p«r  Qoarter. 

WHEAT,  Dantaio,  mixed 50  to  68 extra  64  to60 

Konlgsberg • 49      61.*....     „    61  64 

Boetock 60     61 line  68  66 

BUesian,red 46      60....    white  60  61 

Pomera.,  Meckberg.,  and  Uokennrk,  red 46  60 

Danish  and  Holstein,  red 46  49 

BoMian,  hard  40  to  48. ..  St.  Petersburg  and  Blga  40  46 

French,  none BhineandBelgiiun..-..  48  60 

Amerioan,  red  winter  46    48,  spring  46    45  white  50  63 

BABLBT,  grinding. .84  to  88.  .distilling  and  malting  60  64 

OATS,  Dutch, brew,  and  Polands..l8  to  83.... feed..  16  88 

Danish  and  Swedish,  feed. .  17  to  23. . .  Stralsnnd. .  19  36 

Bussian,  Blga  80  to  88,Arohangel  80  to  83,P'sbttrg  80  84 

BEANS,  Friesland  and  Holstein 64  67 

Konlgsberg 61  to66  ••  Egyptian....  61  68 

PEAS,  feeding  and  maple. . .  .65     68  . .  fine  boilers. .65  68 

INDIAN  COBN,  white 60     68  ..  yeUow 88  80 

FLOUB,  per  sack.  .French  68    41 . .Spanish,  per  sack  68  42 

American,  per  brl..  .81  to  86. . .  .extra  and  dble.. .  84  86 

TABES,  Spring smaU  61  to  86  large  48  to  44. .Lentils  29  80 

PRICES  OF  SEEDS. 

LONDON,  Monday,  July  27.— The  bnsiness  in  Seeds 
it  small,  and  the  trade  qnict.  New  Bapeseed,  with  fair 
supply,  has  found  buyers  during  the  past  week  at  the 
values  of  last  Monday.  New  Trifolium  is  more  in  request, 
and,  with  much  less  supply  of  both  home-grown  and 
foreign  than  was  expected,  obtains  2s.  to  8s.  advance. 

Cutler  &  Baskss,  Seed-fiictors. 

BBITISH  SEEDS. 

MuBTABO,  per  bosh.,  white •••..••    7a.to  Os. 

CoaiAKDsa,  per  ewt Us.     16s. 

Camabt,  per  qr 46s.     68s. 

Tabxs,  winter,  new,  per  bushel — s.     — s. 

Tairon. —s.     — s. 

LiKSKKD,  per  qr.,  sowing  — s.  to  74s.  .omshlng  68s.     669. 

Lusm  CAxas,  perton £9  10a.  to  £10 10s. 

B^rssssn,  per  qr 6SB.to66i. 

BAPiCAUfperton £b  I0t.to£6   Oi. 


FOBEION  8EBI)  . 

CLOTlisBBD,red— s.to  —s.,  white — i.to—s. 

HaKPssBD,  small  — s.  per  qr.,  Dnteh ~.s.    46f. 

Tasrour 80s.     a)«. 

CAaaAWAT       „ •.•—■.     — t. 

CoaiAVDEa,  per  cwt. 16s.    16f. 

LiirsaBD,per  qr.,  Baltic  68s.  to  60s.  ...Bombaj  66s.     —1. 

LiKssBD  Caxb,  per  ton .j69  10s.  to  411   Os. 

BArssKiD, Dutch — s.  to->i. 

Bapi  Cakb, per  ton 460s. to  £6  Oi. 


IMPERIAL   AVERAGES. 


Foa  TBI  LAST  Six 


Jons  18,  1666.  ••• 
Jane  80,  1666.... 
June  87,  1666.... 
July  4,  1866.... 
Jolj  11,  1666.... 
Jul/  16,  1666.... 
Aggregate  Average 
Same  time  last  year 


Wheat, 
s.  d. 
46  11 
46  9 
46  6 
46  11 
46  10 
46  7 
46  9 
66    7 


Barley.  Oata. 
s.  d.  I  s.  d. 
68  4  88  10 
80  7  86  0 
61  8  88  10 
80  9  86  11 
60  10  1X6  6 
88  10  ,88  6 
60  9  ,88  1 
68    4    88  11 


Bye. 
s.  d. 
64  10 
68  6 
66  9 
68  11 
64  6 
68  9 
66  10 
66    6 


Beaas 
s.  d. 
69    6 


40 
89 


89    6 


40 

40 


Psai. 
s.  d. 

Mil 
87  10 


86 
86 

89 


8 

0 

89  llt<7 
40    4  89 


,87    I 
6 


COMPARATIVE  AVERAGES— 1863-62. 


From  last  Friday's  (7a«.  s.   d. 

Wheat 46787  qrs.  46    7 

Barley 711  ..    86  10 

Oata 8186  ..    88    6 

Bye 19  ..    di    9 

Beana 1884  ..    40    0 

Peas 198  ••    67    1 


From  OMtUeori%$%.  s.  d. 

Wheat 60691  qrs.  86  11 

Barley 606  ..  81   6 

Oats 8896  ..  »   6 

Bye    47  ..  87  11 

Beans  1600  ..  41   S 

Peas 96  ..  48  1 


FLUCTUATIONSinthbAVBRAGEPRICEofWHEAT. 


PaiCB. 

~46s.  lld^ 
46s.  lOd. 
46s.  9d. 
46s.  7d. 
46s.    6d. 


Judo  13. 


June  20. 


iJune  87. 


I 


July  4. 


IJaly  II. 


JUI7 18. 


MONTHLY    RETURN. 

Ab  Account  ahewioff  the  quaotitiei  of  Corn,  Orsio,  Meal, 
and  Floor  impoited  into  the  Uoitcd  Kingdom,  aod  sdoiitted 
to  Home  ConinmptioD,  in  the  month  of  June,  1866. 


Bpeeies  of  Oora,  Oraln, 
Meal,  and  Flour. 


Wheat ..••.... 

Barley   • 

Oats  

Bye 

Peas  

Beans 

Malseor  Indian  Con. . 

Buck  Wheat 

BereorBlgg  


Total  01  Oom  and  Grain 


Wheat  Mealand  Flour 

Barley  Meal.* • 

OatMeal  

Bye  Meal 

Pea  Meal 

Bean  Meal 

Indian  Meal 

Back  Wheat  Meal  .... 


Total  of  Meal  and  Flour 


Imported 

from  foreign 

Ooun  tries. 


Qrs.  Bash. 

40683S  6 

104054  6 

666360  0 

868  6 

16186  4 

61669  6 

381889  6 

6068  4 


1845600    6 


ewts.  qr.lb. 

360448    0  37 

. . 

4    3    0 

68    8    4 

8    0    0 

•  •        i 
618    1  86 


Imported 

from  British 

Possessions 

out  ofBurope 


Qrs.  Bush. 
81948    6 
S    0 


2679*  4 
6618*  0 

.  • 


Toial. 


37848    9 


cwts.qr.bl. 
68688    1    0 


861607    0    0  96686    1    0 


Qrt.  Buta. 

486771 

104067 

865260 

S86 

19066 

61659 

886157 

6062 


4 
6 

0 
6 
0 
6 
5 
4 


1868848    7 


ewts.  qr.lb. 

644181    1  27 

.. 

4    8    0 

38    8    4 

8    0    0 

616"l  t6 


844996    1    0 


ENGLISH    BUTTER  MARKET. 
LONDON,  Monday,  Jnly  27.— We  noto  a  acnaible  ad- 
vance in  the  price  of  the  fine  frath  qoalitiee  of  Bagtiah  caik 
Batter,  bat  the  pric«  of  freeh  Batter  doea  not  partake  of  any 
adTaaee  whatcTcr. 

Donetffine 102i.  to  lOda.  per  ewU 

„        Middling 84a.  to    90a. 

BtTon  96s«to   Ma. 

gftah     ,., 10s.tol8e.pwdoa.lba. 

BREAD. 

LONDON,  SATuaDAT,  Jnly  86.— The  Puoaa  In  the  Mrbo- 
POLis  are,  for 

WHEATBN  BRB AD,  per  41bs.  Loaf .  • 
HOUSEHOLD  BEE  AD  „ 


7|d. 
9ld. 


to 
to 


6d. 

7d. 


THE  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE, 


m 


CO  VENT  GARDEN  MARKET. 

LONDON,  Satcrsat,  Jalj  95.— Suppllet  of  both  froU  and 
v^tabkt  m  Miil  ujiaiuallj  well  kept  up.  Peaehee  mnd  N«c- 
tarUies  are  plenttfal.  Qraengages  and  other  Plamt  are  now 
iaelaicd  ta  forelf  n  imports ;  and  of  Grape*  and  Pine  Applet 
the  enpply  It  tnHleient  for  the  demand,  fbreign  Pine  Applet 
•re  alao  plentlfol.  Blrawberrlee  are  almndant.  Cherrtet  of 
foreign  growth,  of  which  there  are  large  arrlralt,  are  fetching 
ftoaa  fit.  to  Ot.  Od.  per  baaket,  weighing  about  2ftlba.  each.  Of 
Jf  elOBa.  both  Bngliih  and  foreign,  there  it  a  good  topplj  ;  and 
Oraag«t  are  abo  plentiful.  New  Poutoea  reallie  from  81.  to 
lit.  per  cwt.  Cat  flowera  chiefly  contitt  of  Orchidt,  Pelargo- 
alnnu,  Tloleta,  Stocks,  Caleeolarlat,  Mignonette,  and  Botet. 


Pia«Bpplae,»«r  lb.» 

Ormnmrn^ptrlh 


a. 
9 
S 
• 

6 
..10 


d;    a. 

et«  € 
0    t 


FBUIT. 
d. 


...« 


MW  ■.!■■•  .....  »« 

.  perdosca  ..•• 
laai,y«rdoOTii.«    • 
Lta,p«r  punnet..    0 


a 


1 
1 

8 

ao 

10 
1 


a.  di 

Mdona,  aaeb... S 

OocMbwries,  p. puinei    0 

L«moDS,  p«r  104 IS 

Or»iifM,p«rbos  ...•  to 
Do.,  par  100  ....••..  5 
If  nu,  Bmall,per  basbal  14 
Alnottda,do.  ••■■•...  18 
WalnnUido... 10 


VEOETABLES. 


Vrench  Bcaaa.  p«r  100  S 

Cabba^rvCiPwaM.*-***  0 
Paaa^  ahalMd,  p«r  fmit  1 
C««iiAair«ra,  MMb  ...••  0 
Pote»Bfls,T«ck  Ucrcnta, 

p«r  t«B •  to 

••    nakcftfde ..100 

,^    aMMkaiOo.   ......ao 

f,   C'pa,  o^.  ••......Ta 

fy   nflWppwflw*.  *•••  9 
nr»lpa,p«vbaaeta....  0 

C2Brr«c»,da.... .«.■.•■.•  0 

S*la«Bb,  par  MiaT*  ••..  1 
C;«teaabara,aa«h  ......  1 

Arti«b*kM,  cftcb  ......  0 

B««k.9«rd«Ma 1 


•.  d.    •.  d. 


0 
1 
1 
0 


0  9i 

OIM 

0  80 

0  83 

0  11 

0  0 

f  0 

0  s 

0  1 

0  • 

f  0 


a.  d. 


TomatoM, aaeh 0   4 

C«i«r7,p«r  bundle  ...a  1  0 
Rbnbnrb,  per  bundle  ..OS 
AMp«»fa«,p«rlOO  ....  0  0 
SMiknIe,  narpaanet...  0  0 
Sbnllott(n«w),p.bnneh  0  0 
Onrlic  (new),  p.  bnneh  0   0 

Lettueee,  each   0    1 

Bndive,  par  leore .....  1  0 
Horaamd Ub ,perbandlal  f 
If  nabro«aa,nar  pottle.  1  0 
Parsley, per ISbnoahea  3  0 
Herba,  per  banah  .....  0  0 
SaleatT,  per  bundle....  0  0 
Braaoll,  par  bundle....  0  0 
▼efetnblel(Arrewi,eaah  0    0 


a.d. 

4  0 
0  0 

10  0 

40  0 

10  0 

18  0 

0  0 

0  0 

a.  d. 

0  0 

5  0 
0  4 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 
0  6 
0  8 
8  0 

4  0 

5  0 
4  0 
0  3 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 


CHICORY. 

LONDOK,  Satubbat,  July  2ff.^The  demand  for  moot  kiadt 
i«  fteady,  and  late  raiet  are  well  tupported. 

i>EIJTBKABLB  FROM  WHABP    IN    BAGS,  EXCLU8IVB   OF 

DUTY. 

n  A&M&ffvSR  ••••••••••••^•••••••••••••a«»«*«e»o«oo«*»o     il9      V  «0     Mw  1« 

'*'&U«^A0     **********************************************         '   '^  *^      ^ 

JitST^VjBKP    ••••••••••««•••«••••••••••••  •aeea  •••■  a  ae  a*  ••  9      O  10      V 

'LAJKaU  AvH  •••••••«  a  e*na«««««BBea  eft  •«••■«••  a*  •••••••e         V     0  Iw      0 

HAY  MARKETS. 

LOKDOK,  Batitboat,  July  U.  —  SMITfiPIBLD.  —  Trade 
BiMdy. 
CDMBBELAND.-Supply  rather  lioUted. 
WHITB0H4PBL^A  fair  demand. 


OLD  MEADOW  HAT 
nbw  do 

OLD  CLOTBB 

NEW  DO.    .......... 


...'.. ««•••.•. 


8iixnnu.o. 
a.  d.  a.  d. 
70  Ota  to  0 
00  0  84  0 
140  0  ISO  0 
70    0       100    0 

0      so  0 


At  par  load  of  98  Traaaaa. 


COMBKEUJIS. 

a.  d.   a.  d.  a.  d.  a.  d* 

70  0  la  80  0  70  0  to  99  0 

09  0    80  0  60  0  80  0 

140  0   ISO  0  100  0  ISO  0 

70  0   101  0:  70  t  100  0 

800    80  0*880  SOO 


MANURES. 
I/>NDON,  July  25.»The  Manare  trad*  io  dull,  and  de- 
mands little  BOtiee.  Nitnte  of  Soda  io  ttiU  oelliog  at  the 
■ooriBally  high  price  to  which  it  haa  adraneed  thioogh 
opeeidative  eales  ia  Liverpool.  Liaoeed  Cakes  are  held  firmly 
at  late  priees. 

PRICE  CUEBEN T  OF  GUANO,  fro. 
iviiB  QoBiio,  direct  from  the  importers'  stores,  or  ex  ship 
(80  tona),  £13  Ss.  to  £12  lOi.  per  ton. 

I,  ^  fta.  to  XO }  ernabed,  iEA  1 8a.  to  £0  5a.  per  ton. 
.....al  Cbnroo«l.  X4  18a.  to  M  lOo.  per  ton. 
Ceyrolito.  Cnmbndipe,  (in    London),  wbole  80a.,  frooad  68a.  to  OOa.} 

Smffolh  wbole  4S8.,jrronnd  87e.  per  ton. 
Witmto  of  tteda,  iClS  to  itlO  per  ton. 
S^lpfaaloorAnunoola,  1*m.  to  14a.  lOd.  per  ten. 
Snlphnrio  Acid,  eonecntnted  1-8I5  Id.  per  lb.,  brown  1*718  Ofd. 
Boporphonbnte  of  Ume,  JO  8a.  per  ton.  Fiaharr  Salt,  SSa. 

BUod  Mnnara,  X8  Sa .  to  47  10a.  per  ton.   DiiaolTod  Koneo,  £$  18a.  do. 
DMnnWod  Coprolitea,  £0  lie.  par  ton. 
li— Mil  Gakaa,  beat  Amarionn,  J 10   lOa.  par  brL,  ditto  JIO  to  £10   ». 

p«r  baf}  En^liab,  £10  8a.  to  JIO  Ito.  par  ton. 
Bop«  Cako,  £t  ISa.  to  X7  per  ton. 

'  Oake,  £i  ISa.  to  48  ta.  par  ion. 

E.  Pu&SBft,  London  Manure  Company, 

1 16.  Fenehnreh  Street,  B.C. 

^Trlenltoial  Obemlcal  Worka,  Btowmarkat,  Snffolk. 
^    — IMaanta  for  CornGropa ...per  ton  £i  10   0 

j^nmoia  Hannre  ».................#...................#      ,,       a   v   w 

^^^^nev axamfp  atannra. ...... ..«.....•«... .....•...•       „ 

rw  mm  la  >*  a  Saparphoaphnta  of  Lima. •••.....      „ 


SIO   0 
8   0  • 


Xaanfaatnred  by  HodeMnand  Siapaon,Wakafleld,and 
M aaihawa  and  Oar.,  DriSaldfTorkahlre. 

.•.•...•••.••..•••■•.•»•••••••••••••    par  toB  £9  10  0 

«       too 


LEADENHALL  LEATHER   MARKET. 

LONDON,  Batdtboat,  July  2ft.— There  ha«  been  aa  improred 
demaad  lor  leather  this  week,  and  last  week'o  qaoUtions  have 
beea  tuVf  supported.  Very  modente  lupplles  bare  beea  oa 
offer.    Baw  hides  hare  sold  slowly,  at  late  rates. 


CBOP  HIDB8. 
ENGLISH. 


Iba.  Iba. 

S8  to  38 

so  40 

40  4ft 

40  50 

50  55 

50  00 


d.        d. 
11  to  14 


IS 
IS 
1ft 
10 
17 


Iba. 

14 

17 

81 

8ft 

88 

38 

IS 
81 
Sft 
SO 
83 
SO 
4ft 


BUTTS 

BiroLlSH. 

Iba. 

la  ...I 
30  .... 
84 

Wo  eaai 

39  Aeei 

90  * • e  I 


d. 
131 

is{ 

1ft 
17 
18 
80 


FOREIGN. 
80 
84 

se      ... 

88 

90        ... 

48        .. . 

ftO 


18 
18 
18 
19 
14 

1? 


10 
18 
10 
81 
88 


d. 

iH 

88 

84 
88 

80 
81 

18 
83 
84 
Sft 

87 
84 

Sft 


HOBSE  HIDE8. 

Iba.     Iba.  d.      d« 

Bngliab    IS  to  18..  84  to  IS 

Do.witbotttbnttaS       14.. U       14 


Spnniab    aalted, 
wltbovt  bntta, 
par  bide 


Oo. 
Oo. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


do. 
do. 

do. 

do. 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


a.  d.  a.  d 
0        8.. 10  0  13  0 

8       18..11  0  10  0 

inferior..  8  0  10  0 

0       8..  8  0  110 

8      11..10  0  IS  0 

inftrior..  0  0    8  0 


Av.weifbt, 
par  daaen 
tf 
»< 
tt 
«t 
tt 
tt 
«t 
.♦t 


CALF  SKINS. 

Iba.  Iba.      d.       d. 
80  to  30  ..  18  to  >7 


..  30 
..3ft 
..  40 
..  4» 
..  10 
..  SO 
..  7ft 
Sft 


OFFAL.       d. 

Bnirliali  Bbonldera 11 

Do.    Cbeeka  and  Kaora    0 
Do.    Belliee............    7 

Do.    Middl«a  •    8 

Foraifn  Bbonldera... 10 

Do.    Ncoka  ............    8 

Do.    Belliea... 04 

Do.    Middleado 

Dreraing  Hide  Bbonldera. 
Do.         do.    Bailies.... 

Kip  Bbonldera... •••. 

Do.  Belliea 


8 
8 

•J 

H 

DRESSING  HIDES. 

Iba.  Iba.      d. 

Common 84  to  84 

Do 88  89 

Do 80  84  ..  11 

Do Sft  40  ..  18 

Saddlera 84  Sft  ..  13 

Do 80  ftO  ..  1ft 

Bnlla   10 

BbaTad   14  II  ..  13| 

Do 17  18  ..  181 

Do SO  88 

Do 84  38 

Sooteh  do 10  M 


d. 

14 

8 

10 

'iJ 

10 

>? 

10 
8 
7 
0 


104  to  IS 
104  134 
II 
1ft 
10 
17 
18 
10 
1ft 
14 
134 
14 


IS 

IS 

..IS 


Wel«li,nnmded. 
Ar.  wt.,p.  doa.  SS 
..  Sft 


tt 


35 

40 
45 

50 
0) 
75 
80 
110 

Sft 
50 


..  18 
..  18 
..  18 
..  18 
..  17 
..  IS 
10 
1ft 

1ft 
1ft 


87 
87 
»7 
87 
SS 
88 
80 
SO 

17 
18 


Petarabnrgli 
Do.  ..  7 

Do.  ..  8 

Do.  ..11 

B.  I.  dnranltod   5 


KIPS. 

Iba.  Iba. 
4  to7  . 
8  . 
10  . 
13  . 


d.       d. 
17  to  81 
10      80 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


do.   7 


7  .... 

8  .... 


14 
13 
18 
IS 


aeconda. •.•...•....  14 

tbirda  ............  11 

incarior. ...a. ...•*.    0 


18 
17 
88 

IS 
17 
13 

8 


SHEEP  SKINS. 
Baaila,nnstrained,porlb...    8      1ft 

Oo.  atralned .,       8      184 

Do.  faelnf . .......  per  doa.    7a.  18a. 

White  >  harp  a  Lamba    „ 

Do.  atralned.... 

Do.  aprona  .... 
Tan  Sheep  and  Lamba 
Snmaob  roana. ... 

Do.  aklTora.... 
BarkaklTara  .... 


It 
tt 


tt 


tt 


4 
0 

10 

10 

18 

8 

8 


Cloaah,  par  hide ..SSa.  toSOa 

HORSE  BUTTS.     Shavxd. 
d.      d.        d.     d. 

Enffliah 10  to  IS    ..  13  to  Ift 

Bpaniah 10      18    ..  18      14  / 


SUNDRIES. 
Uof  Bkina,  beet  ... 

Do.        aoaonda  ...   „     ft 
Seal  Skina,  aplit,  pardoi...  50 
Do.  for  bindinge       „        4ft 
Calf  Skina,  Sonach- 

tanned „        SO 

Do.  white.........    „        30 

Horae  Hidea,  white,  each  ..    8 


10 
18 
88 
SO 

Sft 

81 
Si 

u      s. 

8  to  14 

8 

80 

85 


4ft 

50 
14 


Hide  HpliU,  per  1»> 7  to  lid 


HIDE  AND  SKIN  MARKETS. 

LONDON,  SATuaoAT.  July  ». 
a.  d.      a.  d. 


MARKET  HIDB81 

50  to   04 Iba.........  0  SltaO  3 

04  to  781bB 0  3  0  34 

78  to   80  Iba 0  9  0  4 

80to   SSlha 0  34  0  4 

88  to   80  Iba.........  0  4  0  4| 

80  to  104  Iba 0  0  0  0 

104tollSlba. 0  0  0  0 


ROBSBHIDE8,aaehlO  o'toll'  0* 

CALF  SKINS,  liffht  8    0  4    0 

Do.  fbll. 7    0  0    0 

Polled  Sheep 0    0  0    0 

Half-breda  0    0  OS 

Downa 0    0  0    0 

Sbearlinga 8    8  SO 

Lamba   ....... .......  SO  4    3 


FLAX,    HEMP,    COIR,  &c. 

LONDON,  SATuaoAT,  July  S5.— The  market  for  flaa  la  firm, 
at  £81  to  £M  for  Riga,  £iS  to  £49  for  St.  Petenhnrff,  and  £21 
to  £66  for  Efyptian.  flemp  la  rery  flnn,aad  clean  old  Ruislan 
ia  worth  £41  10a.,  whilat  neir  qaalities  command  £89  lOs.  to  £40 
10s.  prr  ton.  Jute  is  dull,  and  rather  cheaper,  quotations  being 
£20  6b.  to  £20  per  ton.    Golr  goods  support  preTloua  rates. 


.•••••••••••..*•••«....••••...•. 


OIL   MARKET. 


ODLiS. 

^^Kr/iSuta-f::}'!  *•«• 

Lnaaa.. ..........    1    00 

OalUpoIi(45Sffa]a)58   0  0 

Baanisb 55  10  0 

linaead  (ewt.)   ..860 

Rmo,  Pale 8    00 

Brown  •.•......    8   4  0 

God  Ctnn) SS  10  0 

Baal.  Pale 47  10  0 

Do.Brown,Tel.ao  0  0  0 
Bporm  .•.....•.••  81  0  0 
Head  Mattar  ....  78   0  0 

Sontharm... 48  10  0 

Coaon.BntCawt.).  8  4  0 
Palm  ••..•.•••...    1  14  0 


40   00 


0 

00 

57 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

88 

78 

48 

8 

1 


00 
0  0 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 
80 
10  0 


TURPENTINE. 

FranalKper  ewt.)  iO  1ft  0  0  0  0 

A mariaan ..••....    4  10  0  0  00 

Bongh  ••.... 0    0  0  0  0  8 


RESIN. 
Tellow  (per  awt.>£l    7  0 
Tmnapwanl  •• 


1    70 


1  18  0 
1  18  0 


PITCH. 

Britlah(peraw«.}i80    8  0 
Arehan|r«l   ......    0  10  0 

Stoakholm •    0  18  0 


0   08 

0   0  8 
0    0  0 


Amorlaan., 
A  rehaniral 
Stoobbolm 


TAR. 
.....40 

t....    1 
»....    1 


0  0 
7  0 
50 


0 
0 


00 

0  0 

0  0 


WHALEBONB. 
(Ireenlaad,rnll)  ^mm  a 
Biaa(p«rtaB).J  *'■"  * 
SenthSea 480    0     00 


0  • 

0    0 
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WOOL  MARKETS. 

BNOLISH  WOOL  MARKET. 

BERMONDSET  WOOL  M4RXST,  Joly  S6^W«  hiva 
to  report  t  flmor  ■■rket,  and  higher  prioM  in  tte  fanniag 
dbtneta,  ozofpt  Torkihiro  aod  Lineolnthiro,  which  have  been 
lonof  the  idfaiitago  they  preyioudj  poiMiMd  OTor  half-brad 
and  Sonth  Down  wool.  The  eoniitff  fun  no  notrly  ofir 
now,  aad  fannen  may  ooogratuUta  thonudfot  on  tho  Tory 
high  ratal  they  hare  obtained  for  their  wool— ratea  bronght 
ahont  donbtleae  by  a  defideney  in  the  production,  and  a  large 
iaercaie  in  the  eonraoiption  operating  together.  It  ii  ex- 
pected that  these  eaniei  will  continne  to  keep  up  wool  at  the 
preeent  pitch,  and  mott  likely  to  rtiae  the  price  itiU  higher  ai 
the  eearcity  beoomei  mora  apparent. 

CITY,  Monday,  July  S7.— Since  thii  day  le'nnight  a 
moderate  baiineta  haa  been  pueing  in  home-grown  woola,  at 
moaily  fott  prices.  For  export  the  enqniry  haa  been  much 
restricted ;  nefertheleu,  the  qnotationa  bare  been  anpported. 
The  pnblic  sales  of  colonial  wool  an  progressing  steadily  at 
•xtremo  ntes. 

ovmBMT  PRZona  of  wool. 
mmaiMK  (per  lb.) 


Middle  heoels 
IMttowathan. 
Hf.-bnd  hog|s. 
Down  tefs  •  •  •  • 
Dowaewes..,. 


a.   d.  s.   d. 

a  1  104  to  1  lU 

•  18}  1    U 

1. 1    0  1  lo} 


1 
1 


0 


s.    d. 
Oonblog  skini  1    04  to 
Oardlng  ditto,  •  1    S 
Head  ditto....  0  10 

Holls  I    1 

Brokes 1    1 


s. 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


d. 

7 

ft 

1 
t 
S 


Laid  Hlffhhmd 
White  ditto  •• 


s.  d. 
17  0 

19  0 


800TOB(per9llb.) 
s.d. 


to 


18  0 
91  0 


Laid  Oherlot.. 
Laid  Crass.... 


8.  d. 
90  0 
18  0 


to 


s.  d. 
800 
91  0 


White  Ohertot,  81s.  to  4is. 


BRADFORD  WOOL  MARKET,  (Thursday  last.)— The 
noent  adrices  from  America  haTC  had  a  considerable  tendeney 
to  stnngthen  prieee  in  oar  mtrket  for  all  elassea  of  wools. 
To-day  atoplen  hate  been  leaa  disposed  to  give  way  in  their 
qnototions  than  they  wen  last  week,  notwithstanding  the 
▼ery  limited  orders  glren  oot  by  the  eonsnmen.  The  general 
impression  in  tho  trade  appean  to  bo  that  we  can  expect  no 
great  alteration  in  prices  anyway,  as  long  as  the  present  stato 
of  things  lasts  in  America,  e?eryono  hoping  to  be  tow  in 
atock  when  that  difficalty  is  settled,  consoqnently  trading  as 
aneh  as  possible  from  hand  to  mouth. 

D0NCA8TER  WOOL  MARKET,  (Saturday  hut)— 
Searoely  any  wool  shown  to-day,  not  thirty  sheets  altogether. 
The  fkir  bidng  near  at  hand,  enppliea  are  waiting  for  that 
period.  Prices,  in  the  abaeoce  of  buyers,  an  almoet  nominal, 
out  we  undentand  they  an  genendly  firm  for  all. 

DORCHESTER  (OXOK)  WOOL  FAIR— There  was 
about  the  nsosl  attendance  of  bvyera  and  selleri,  but  the  quan- 
tity was  less  then  lut  year.  Nearly  all  the  wools  offcrsd 
changed  hands  prstty  readily  at  from  47s.  to  498. 6d^  488. 

being  the  general  figure. 

GLASGOW  WOOL  MARKET,  (Saturday  last) — 
During  the  week  tbera  has  been  considerably  mora  inoniry 
for  wool  in  this  market,  and  sereral  transactions  hare  been 
ontorad  into.  The  qutnlity  arriying  is  very  large,  and  spin- 
nan  ara  ba^  piekiag  up  the  best  lots.  No  alteration  can  be 
qnetod  in  prices,  which  ara  f  ery  firm,  and  seem  likely  to  be 
well  sustained.  For  laid  eheriots  the  demand  continues 
actifo,  and  rates  for  goad  clips  ara  ?  eiy  high.— F.  H.  McLnon. 

INYER  ART  WOOL  MARKET.— Sereral  clips  wen  sold 
at  a  good  adTsoee  on  last  year's  prieee.  Laid  Highland  is 
the  chief  wool  grown  hen,  and  the  sdTanee  on  it  was  from 
9b,  to  4s.  per  stone  of  24  lbs.  abora  last  year.  Tliera  was  a 
bri«k  demand  for  laid  Highland,  which  sold  readily  at  from 
16s .  6d.  to  17s.  6d.  per  stone.  Some  dips  of  white  Highland 
wuhed  braught  from  21s.  6d.  to  24s.  psr  stone,  and  unwashed 
from  19s.  to  22s.  Laid  Cheriot,  unwashed,  hrought  from 
24s.  fid.  to  27s.  fid.,  aad  waahed  from  28s.  to  SOs.  per  stone. 
Some  white  Cheriot  wool  brought  88b.  to  42s.  per  stone. 

JEDBURGH  RINK  WOOL  FAIR.  Tho  market  may 
be  deserihed  as  a  slow-selling  one.  The  prices  realised  for  the 
▼arions  dips  wen  scsrosly  ao  high  in  tho  msjority  of  caaaa  aa 
at  the  other  Bor  'er  msrket*,  Mr.  DongTst,  of  PfenderYeeth* 
who  generally  tops  the  maket,  9o1d  his  clips  of  Cheviot  this 


year  at  44sw— fii.  fid*  abofo  what  ha  got  tut  yav.  Beveisl 
other  lote  brought  428.  to  48a,  fid,,  hot  the  pnoi  giran  wm 
the  higheat  obtoittod  at  tho  maikat. 

LEEDS  (ExGUflH  AND  Fouxaic)  WOOL  MARKETS, 
(Friday.)— Than  ia  not  much  demand  foe  Sngfish  wed, 
BunnfBctnron  for  the  preeent  being  weU  mppUad.  Priem 
kaapataady.  Cotonial  wool  ie  in  fair  dmnand,  and  pricea  am 
nnallerod.  Thara  aeoan  little  diapoaitioB  to  speculate,  psrtly 
in  conseqnsnce  of  the  war  mmonn  whioh  hara  been  floatiof 
for  some  time  now.  Low  wool  kaapa  at  oompantively  high 
pnccs. 

LEWES  WOOL  FAIR  opcBod  with  a  dnll  sale,  aad  msay 
oifcra  were  asade  which  wera  not  aceeptod.  The  asDcrs  sad 
boyen,  howe? or,  soon  afterwards  came  to  terms,  and  a  good 
sale,  if  not  an  entira  clearance,  at  ramnneratifo  priem,  vm 
'effected*  The  prioaa  obtained  ranged  ttwa  la,  9d.  to  Is.  101 
par  lb. 

LIVERPOOL  WOOL  MARKET,— July  25. 

SooTOB.— Then  ia  a  fair  aw|uiry  for  all  kinda,  bit  priest 
have  opened  so  high  at  the  fain  in  tho  North,  thatholdsn  ef 
any  little  atock  bora  an  asking  emuidarsbly  mora,  which  for  ths 
momant  pute  a  stop  to  buainees, 

8.  d.    s.  d. 

Laid  HlgUand  Wool  per  24  Ihs 18   0  to  10   0 

White  HJfhlaad  do tl    0     84   0 

Laid  crams  J       do.  ..uawashed..*.  SO   0     81   o 

Do.  do.  ..washed 81    0     84   0 

Laid  Cheriot      do.  ..nnwadied....  84    0     87  0 

Do.  do.  ..washed 88   0     88   0 

White Gheriot    do... washed 40   0     48   0 

FonxiaM .— Then  has  been  a  fisir  buainees  during  the  wsek. 
The  pnhlic  ealos  an  prognssing  fbTOorabiT,  which  gifcs  a  hotter 
tone  to  our  markets.  The  selea  of  English  wool  take  phM 
on  the  28th  instead  of  the  29th  as  propoaed,  and  the  ssrics  of 
East  India  begina  on  the  80th,  when  14,000  wiU  bo  offend. 

Imports  for  the  week  ..••..•• •     1,001  tales. 

Prariously  this  year 108,8)0     „ 

NORTH  DEVON  WOOL  FAIR  took  place  at  Bim- 
atople,  and  the  success  with  which  it  was  attended  ia  ffood 
ground  for  assuming  that  a  new  and  proeperous  en  has  bsM 
opened  in  the  agricnltural  interact  of  tho  county.  The  first 
lot  was  disposed  of  at  a  trifle  leas  than  Sfis.  per  stene,  sad 
other  ealaa  ftiUowad,  prieee  yaryiog  firom  86a.  to  86s.  fid. 

SANQUHiR  WOOL  FAIR.— Trade  waa  wmsoslly 
biiak.  Blackfacad  and  other  woola  won  up  Crom  4s.  to  6s. 
per  atono,  and  prieee  at  thia  adranoo  wonyery  firm.  Cheriet 
wool  waa,  on  the  arerage,  40b.  per  etono.  Dealan  wen  rather 
backward  in  giring  that  figure,  but  sellen  wera  stiff  in  de- 
manding it.  Laid  Ohcfiot  found  purchaaon  at  SOa.  per  stose. 
Blackiaced  waa  in  ffood  deaumd,  and  nnmcrana  aad  eiteasivs 
aalea  took  place.  TUs  daaa  of  wool  ahand  in  the  neaersl 
rising,  and  aold  at  from  228.  to  2fiB.  per  atone.  Amoag  ths 
aalea  we  heard  of  wen  Blackstone  Chariot  at  40s.,  Aecheaaa 
at  88s.  6d.,  Swyn  at  24s.  fid..  Dmidhall  at  248.,  Barr  2Sa.  fid^ 
Qarroie  24s.,  Pendoe  28s.,  Lanomark  28a.,  fto. 

TTNDRUIN  WOOL  MARKET.— A  good  bnamen  was 
done.  A  great  number  of  the  clips  ha?o  been  coaiigoed 
to  the  Edinburgh  and  Glaagow  salee.  The  meet  of  the  dips 
were  diiposed  of  eitber  by  consignment  or  ealo.  We  gin  ths 
following  as  the  currant  prices: — Laid  Highlaad  fnn  15s.  to 
178.  fid.  per  atone  of  24  lb.,  or  about  Sa.  fid.  above  the  arcrsfs 
of  Isst  year  i  white  Highland,  washed,  from  21s.  to  24s.,  and 
unwuhed  firom  18s.  fid.  to  22s. ;  laid  ChcTlota,  nnwsshsd, 
from  24s.  to  27s.,  and  washed  from  26s.  to  298.;  white 
Cheriota  from  Sfia.  to  428.  per  atone, 

TORK  WOOL  MARKET,  JuIt  23.-At  to-day's  market, 
in  addition  to  about  100  sheets  oi  wool  remaining  from  last 
week,  132  ha? e  arrived,  making  a  total  of  882  eheeta,  chiefly 
Moor  woola.  Baaioeaa  ruled  eiceedingly  dnll  to-day,  leaviog 
165  ahnta  unaold.  Good-bred  woola  28a.  fid.  to  2fie.  fid.  per 
atone,  aa  per  count  of  hog,  owe,  and  wether  flcecea.  Moor 
wools,  outside  18s.,  inaide  14s.,  if  vary  anpoiior  aad  teb- 
waahed  148. 8d.  per  atone. 

Printed  by  R'^i^erion  and  Tu«ford,9i9,  Strand,  LondoBi  W.O. 
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PLATE    V. 


ROSETTE;    A   Shorthorn    Cow. 


THB  PROPBRTY  OF  MR.  RICHARD  BAST  WOOD,  OF  8WIN8HAWB  HOU8B,  BURNLBY. 


Roaette,  a  roan  cow>  calved  June  26,  1856,  and 
bred  by  Mr.  Wetberell,  of  Aldboro',  is  by  tbe  Earl 
of  Derby  (12810),  oot  of  Ro6a,  by  Ravdoswortb 
(9532),  ber  dam  Mason,  by  Hantboy(  10305)— 
by  Raspberry  (4875)-^by. Wellington  (5625). 

The  Earl  of  Derby,  tbe  aire  of  Rosette,  and  a 
lij^bt  roan  boll,  was  bred  by  Mr.  Thomas  Raine, 
ofGainford,  DarlingtOD,  in  June,  1852.  He  was 
by  Gay  lad  (12922),  out  of  Young  Strawberry,  by 
The  Colonel  (5428),  her  dam  Strawberry,  by 
Guardian  (3947) —  Salty  of  the  Tees,  by  Magnum 
Bonum(2243). 

Rosa,  a  red  cow,  was  bred  by  Mr.  Foster,  of 
Newton-le-WillowB,  in  1853 ;  and  Rosette  was  her 
second  calf. 

This  famous  cow  has  had  a  most  extraordinary 
career  as  a  show  animal,  having  taken  in  her  time 
more  than  twenty  premiums,  and  these  at  the  most 
important  of  onr  great  agricultural  gatherings.  At 
the  Royal  Agricoltaral  Society's  Meeting  at  Cheater, 
in  1859,  Roaette  took  the  second  prize  for  cowa  in 
milk  or  in  calf,  and  in  the  following  year,  at  Can- 
terbury, the  first  prise  in  the  same  class.  In  1859, 
at  tbe  Dundalk  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  of  Ireland,  she  was  not  only  the  first  of 
ber  ciass,  but  won  the  Pnrcell  Challenge  Cup,  as  the 


best  animal  in  the  show.  She  took  this  Cop  again 
at  the  Cork  Meeting  of  the  Society ^  in  I860,  Mx, 
Eastwood  winning  it  for  the  third  time  in  succes- 
sion, and  thereby  aecoririg  it  as  his  own  property 
with  another  cow.  Faith,  at  Belfast,  in  1 86l .  Rosette 
also  won  the  Irish  Farmers'  Gazette  Challenge  Cup, 
as  the  beat  animal  in  tbe  yard  at  the  Spring  Show 
of  thi)  Royal  Dublin  Society  in  1859,  and  the  Gold 
Medal  at  the  aame  Show  in  I860,  aa  the  beat 
Shorthorn  cow  of  any  age.  She  baa  alao  won  a 
number  of  other  premiuma  about  the  country, 
more  particularly  in  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire ; 
while  she  came  up  to  Birmingham  last  December 
as  a  fat  cow,  where  she  was  awarded,  in  addition  to 
the  first  prize,  of  her  class,  the  Gold  Medal,  as  the 
beat  cow  or  heifer  in  the  HalL  She  alao  took  the 
first  prize* again  aa  the  beat  cow,  in  the  week  fol- 
lowing, at  the  Smitfafield  Club  Show  in  the  new 
Agricultural  Hall.  Her .  fate,  however,  was  not 
seated  here,  aa  ahe '  went  back  to  Lancashire, 
where  she  produced  a  live  calf,  and  won  the  first, 
prize  at  Rochdale  tbe  other  day,  as,  one?  more, 
the  best  cow  in  milk.  Rosette,  with  all  this 
success  in  public,  has  still  done  well'  in  the  herd, 
having  had  four  calves  already  credited  to  her 
I  account. 


PLATE    VI. 


"KEEPER'S    COME.    SIR. 


If 


The  gamekeeper  has  two  sides  to  his  character ; 
but  he  cornea  out  pleasantly  enough  when 
moQoted  on  hia  old  pony,  with  a  body-guard  of 
farourite  doga  grouped  about  him.  Our  aketch 
Rivea  a  very  clever  realization  of  this;  though 
Plush  himself  ia  just  at  preaent  closeted  with  the 
Squire,  or  wetting  his  own  whistle  in  the  butlei's 
pAotry,  as  he  tempts  old  Trusty  with  a  morning's 
(^version  in  the  warren,  or  an  entry  for  the  prize- 
pig  pigeon  match.  Somehow  or  other,  botlera  in 
cotmtryhoaaea  have  more  a  taste  for  the  trigger 


than  anything  else  in  the  way  of  field  sport,  and 
we  have  known  one  or  two  very  good  shots 
amongst  them.  But  the  keeper's  name  does  not 
everywhere  sound  ao  well,  and  be  haa  had  to  stand 
up  to  aome  very  hard  hitting  of  late.  The  man, 
however,  ia  not  ao  much  to  blame  aa  hia  maater; 
and  the  keeper  only  geta  wrong  when  he  haa  the 
exerciae  of  too  mueh  power,  and  a  position  above 
his  place.  We  may  take  it  as  a  maxim  that  it  ia 
quite  possible  to  have  both  foxes  and  pheaaanta, 
and  gentlemen  have  only  to  inaist  on  thia  being 
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carried  ont  A  deal  of  ibad  blood  would  die  away 
under  such  an  order  of  thinge,  and  the  huntsman 
and  the  keeper  meet  each  other  in  their  summer 
rambles  with  anything  but  the  sour  look  and 
suUen  word  that  now  too  often  mark  their  greet- 
ings. With  such  a  hope,  we  could  take  a  new 
reading  of  the  scene,  and  picture  these  two  prime 
ministers  dilating  over  a  glass  of  good  ale  in  the 
little  parlour  of  "  The  Chequers,"  on  that  wonder- 
ful run  they  had  with  "  my"  fox  from  the  church 
wood.  Half-a-guinea  a  head  is  all  very  well,  as 
far  as  it  goes ;  but  in  these  days,  when  our  great 


agricultural  societies  are  giving  hundred  gmneas 
for  race  horses,  and  silver  cups  for  hounds,  we 
would  suggest  that  they  might  well  go  a  step  far- 
ther, and  add  another  good  swinging  premium  for 
foxes :  "  To  the  shepherd  who  has  reared  the  most 
lambs  from  so  many  ewes,  a  great  coat  and  a  cou- 
ple of  sovereigns" — and  "  To  the  keeper  who  has 
reared  the  most  foxes  from  so  mau^  covers,  a 
double-barrel  gun  and  twenty  sovereigns."  We 
commend  our  offer  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society, 


HARVESTING. 

BY    CXriHBEBT    W.    JOHNSON,    ESQ.,    P.E.8. 


..  We  have  now  generally  completed  our  harvesting — ^the 
most  anxious,  the  greatest  of  our  many  agricultural  opera- 
tions. In  no  coin-growing  country  is  that  important 
in-gathering  so  varying  in  its  time  and  in  its  success  as  in 
our  island.  Within  only  a  few  months  we  have  seen  our 
wheat  harvest  not  commenced  (1862)  till  about  the  end  of 
August,  and  in  1863  at  the  close  of  July.  The  wheat- 
erowers  of  Southern  Europe,  and  of  other  continents,  heed 
uttle  of  these  things.  The  producers  of  Egyptian  wheat, 
in  a  rainless  atmosphere,  cut,  carry,  thrash  out,  and  even 
store  their  wheat  in  the  open  air.  '  The  miserable  fanners 
of  the  Ukraine  do  nearly  the  same ;  and  in  Spain,  where 
wheat  harvest  in  its  Southern  Provinces  commences  in 
May,  the  thrashing  floors  are  not  even  roofed  in.  When 
Mr.  W.  De  la  Rue  visited  Northern  Spain  to  observe  the 
total  solar  eclipse  of  July  18,  1860,  he  tells  us  (TVan^. 
Bo^,  Soc.t  vol.  clii.,  p.  389),  that  his  astronomical  instru- 
ments reached  Rivabeilosa  on  the  evening  of  the  11th.  The 
previous  part  of  the  day  had  been  occupied  in  taking  a 
general  survey  of  the  country  around  the  village,  with  the 
ob|ject  of  selecting  a  site  whereon  to  erect  his  observatory, 
and  he  at  length  settled  upon  one  of  the  thrashing  floors 
which  are  to  be  seen  in  that  country  in  great  numbers  in 
the  open  fields.  It  was  about  sixty  feet  in  diameter,  and 
close  to  the  road,  which  was,  it  seems,  a  great  convenience, 
as  the  water  required  for  the  use  of  the  members  of  the 
expedition  had  to  be  brought  from  a  great  distance. 
Moreover,  it  was  level,  and  exceedingly  hard  and  dry. 
They  had  scarcely  selected  their  sight  when  they  learned 
with  some  concern  that  the  harvest  had  commenced,  and 
that  the  proprietor  intended  to  make  use  of  the  floor  on 
the  morrow  for  his  thrashing  operations,  which  it  is  the 
custom  of  the  country  to  complete  immediately  after  the 
reaping.  It  should  be  recorded,  to  the  honour  of  the 
Biscayan  farmer,  that  when  informed  of  the  object  of  the 
expedition,  and  that  the  thrashing  floor  was  the  place  the 
best  adapted  for  its  use,  he  at  once  placed  it  at  the  English 
astronomer's  disposal,  and  although  he  had  to  convey  his 
com  to  a  distance,  refused  any  remuneration. 

With  us  it  is  only  cottagers  who,  when  growing  their 
pilots  of  wheat,  are  compelled  to  thrash  it  in  the  open  air. 
The  thrashing  machine,  it  is  true,  does  the  same ;  but  then 
thia  operation  is  usually  performed  in  fine  weather  by  the 
aide  of  the  com  rick,  and  a  day  snfficea  to  thrash  out  a 
eonaiderable  stack.  Wheat  harvest  with  us  will  be  this 
year  almost  entirely  completed  when  this  meets  the  readers 
of  the  Farmer^ M  Magazine ;  but,  as  I  have  before  remarked, 
U  was  long  since  over  in  more  southerly  and  waraier  lands. 
It  wag  finished  during  April  in  Scinde  and  China  \  during 
¥ayin  Murcia,  Grenada,  Malta,  and  Corfu;  in  June  in 
the  Castile^  Southern  France,  and  the  Northern  States  of 
America — ^times  of  harvest  which  are,  in  &ct,  regulated 


by  the  different  mean  summer  temperatmres  of  these 
places.  This  varies,  even  in  the  cultivated  districts  <rf 
our  own  island,  fi'om  64  deg.  to  64  deg.  It  is  73  deg.  in 
the  basin  of  the  Ohio  ;  81  deg.  on  the  great  western  pbin 
of  North  America;  71  deg.  at  Montreal,  in  the  valley  of 
the  St.  Lawrence ;  64  deg.  at  Toronto ;  69  deg.  in  tk 
valley  of  the  Vistula,  in  Pohmd ;  70  deg.  at  Bucharest,  is 
Southern  Russia;  77  deg.  in  Sicily ;  85  deg.  in  Enpt; 
76  deg.  in  the  valley  of  the  Tagus  near  Madrid.  From 
most  of  these  warmer  climates  than  our  own,  a  drier  and 
a  finer  wheat  is  obtamed,  than  thtat  of  our  own  island, 
where,  by  the  skill  and  industry  of  its  cultivators,  wheat  is 
produced  at  the  very  verge  of  latitades  and  altitudes  where 
the  wheat  plant  refases  to  ripen  its  seed.  Here  other  and 
foreign  farmers  excel  us,  thanks  to  their  less  clouded  skies. 
But  let  us  be  content,  as  well  as  we  may,  with  our  own 
climate,  for  it  confers  upon  us  great  and  inestimable  bcne- 
flts  at  all  seasons  of  the  year ;  keeps  our  island  the  emerald 
gem  of  the  ocean  ;  enables  us  to  go  forth  into  ottr  fields  at 
all  seasons  of  the  year ;  it  neither  buries  our  fields  in  snow 
for  months,  nor  does  it  lock  up  our  porta  with  ice  during 
the  winter  months.  If  it  does  vary  sometimes  day  by  diy 
for  weeks  together,  why  it  renders  us  energetically  r***|^ 
and  ready  for  all  the  positions  in  which  we  may  be  placed. 
There  is  no  laud,  I  believe,  that  enjoys  an  even  temp«r»tuw 
at  all  seasons,  whether  low  or  elevated,  whose  inhabitanM 
are  worthy  of  our  imitation  or  whom  we  envy  for  any- 
thing, except  it  may  be  (during  a  wet  harvest)  for  their 
unvaried  fine  weather. 

I  need  hardly  warn  the  readers  of  this  widely  circnlsting 
magaaine  against  the  absurdities  of  certain  weatnef 
observers,  or  the  predictors  of  harvest  weather,  or  tbc 
influence  of  the  moon  in  bringing  rain  or  sunshine.  \^ 
erroneous  notions  are,  however,  sometimes  entertainw 
about  "  the  harvest  moon."  It  is  merely  the  moon  whicn 
hghts  us  during  the  time  of  harvest.  The  harvest  moon 
was  that  of  May  in  Southern  Spain ;  that  of  June  m  tne 
valley  of  the  Tagus.  The  influence,  if  any,  of  the  xom 
upon  animals,  plants,  and  the  weather,  has  never  w^ 
more  than  suspected,  although  in  all  ages  some  wfi 
mysterious  power  has  been  attributed  to  her  p)euier(^^^ 
xxxiu.  14^.  The  orientalists  assign  to  her  a  po^^^ 
their  monsoons  or  moonsoons,  and  Lieutenant  «'  , 
{Mattry't  Ocean,  251)  suspects.  With  regard  to  Utfjwj 
and  sea-breeces  in  the  Java  sea,  that  ^^l^^T^T. 
by  the  position  of  the  moon.  He  remarked  that  m  » 
eastern  outlet  of  Sourabaya  daring  the  east  mowooa  ww 
is  during  fWl  moon  htUe  lind-breew,  and  at  n«^  r^ 
Utths  aea-breese.  He  made  the  same  remaA  »  »*  gT 
ofDarien.    "And  how/' continues  the  Dutch  jd^PJ^ 

"can  the  nneertain,  the  undMemined  ■«**y^!^j 
which  are  produced  by  the  clear  yet  sad  light  of  the  mw- 
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bhe  who  Las  always  gwat  ieaw  in  her  eyes."  It  has  been 
suspected,  too,  adds  Janscn,  that  at  full  moon  near  the 
eqoator,  more  and  darker  dew  ialls  than  at  new  moon. 
In  earlier  times  than  our  own,  certain  seeds  were  sown  in 
England  when  the  moon  was  in  the  increase,  other  rural 
operations  were  to  be  accomplished  when  she  was  in  the 
wane.  Arago,  by  comparing  the  rainfall  records  of 
different  coontiies,  concluded  that  more  rain  fell  during  the 
increase  of  the  moon  than  during  the  wane,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  six  to  five.  If  the  moon  can,  however,  slightly 
influence  the  land  and  sea-breezes  of  the  East,  and  the  fall 
of  the  equatorial  dew,  we  may  as  readily  believe  it  to 
iflflocnce  in  some  small  extent  our  rainfall,  the  germination 
of  seeds,  oar  the  ripening  of  our  harvests. 

We  need,  however,  much  more  information  on  these 
difficult  questions,  before  we  can  reason  usefully  on  such 
mjstic  influences.  The  past  com  year  should  teach  us  to 
he  modest  in  our  reasonings,  and  cautious  in  our  conclu- 
sioos,  in  all  matters  relating  to  organic  life.  We  had,  we 
aH  know,  a  mild  and  moist  winter  in  that  of  1862-63,  and 
CTQT  one  in  conseanence  felt  assured  that  the  wheat  plant 
would  be  weak,  and  that  it  would  be  ravaged  by  the  grub 
lad  wireworm.  But  how  contrary  to  these  apparently 
reasonable  conclusions  was  the  result  i  Never,  perhaps, 
wii  the  harvest  more  abundant,  or  the  loss  from  insects 
sosinall. 

It  is  in  the  western  portion  of  our  island  that  the  effect 
of  moisture  on  our  wheat  crop  is  the  most  severely  felt. 
The  plant,  as  Wbitely  in  his  prixe  report  truly  remarked, 
IS  there  too  often  kq»t  in  a  state  of  excitement  during  a 
mild  February  and  March,  and  puts  forth  its  powers  above 
ground  when  it   should  be  merely  extending  its  roots; 
and  so  is  frequently  cut  down  by  a  spring  frost,  or  is  in- 
jored  by  a  north-west  wind.    And,  again,  a  continuance 
of  warm,  moist  weather  in  the  spring  produces  a  great 
balk  of  long  flaggy  straw,  wbich  is  pretty  certainly  laid 
by  the  westerly  gales  or  a  £ew  beavy  showers  of  rain.    A 
cold,  dry  March  is,  therefore,  especially  desirable  in  tbc 
western  side  of  our  island ;  and  this  is  commonly  pro- 
duct by  the  cold  easterly  winds,  which,  passing  over  the 
bads  of  Germany^  cover  our  island  with  the  dry  air  of 
the  coBtinent.    llien  the  growUi  of  the  wheat  plant  re- 
ceires  a  wholesome  check,  yet  its  roots  extend  into  the 
wanner  earth,  and  thus  are  better  enabled  to  su|^rt  the 
plant  with  the  requisite  nourishment  during  the  $ig^  tem- 
perature of  summer  in  which  the  plant  flourishes  so  well. 

One  or  two  valuable  papers  have  recently  appeared 
upon  harvesting,  written  by  aole  practical  farmers,  Wding 
their  land  in  different  parts  of  Engknd.  Mr.  Edwin  Ed- 
dison,  a  Yorkshire  agriculturist,  in  his  prize  essay,  has  par- 
tkularly  addressed  himself  to  the  best  mode  of  harvesting 
in  bad  seasons  {Journal  RiHf.  Jg,  Soc.,  vol,  xxiii,  p.  210). 
He  coBiiacnoes  unOi  tiie  unportant  question  of  the  bttt 
tiBse  of  reapiiig.  As  he  observes,  corn  ripens  first  in  the 
e».  aadaextia  the  straw,  whether  it  be  wheat,  barley, 
xye.oroats.  "I  never  yet,"  he  continues,  "met  with 
nj  one  who  eoM  give  me  a  positive  nde  to  know  when 
to  cut  com,  and  I  donbt  whether  there  is  any  sndi  rale, 
it  has  been  my  wactice  to  take  six  ears  of  the  oom  picked 
froa  difisroit  plaees,  and  cut  them  off  a  foot  long,  indn- 
«af  the  ear,  aad  strike  them  smartly  on  the  palm  of  the 
haad,  whflu^  if  the  gruns  fidl  o^  the  eon  is  rq>e  enongh 
•0  be  eat. 

''Mwh  has  been  said  about  catting  early,  and  I  deci- 
dedly think  it  is  better  to  cut  too  soon  thantookte.  To 
»ea  in  the  sooth  this  eariy  ontting  aiay  not  be  so  import- 
nt,  bvtay  ^svest  raidy  begins  smtil  September.  On 
tte  2ath  September,  1866,  I  had  neither  honsed  nor 
o««ed  one  atarf  of  barley,  and  very  little  of  wheat  or 
^.  In  theaontb  of  En^d  they  often  begin  in  July. 
CttrifMttheioBgthof  d^  and  power  of  the  sim,  and  it 
needs  no  argoment  to  show  bow  important  it  is  for  us  to 


be  as  early  as  we  can.  On  Lammas-day,  the  sun  rises 
about  4  h.  25  m.  in  the  morning,  and  sets  about  7  h.  45  m. 
at  night.  On  Michaelmas-dav,  which  is  often  the  middle 
of  my  harvest,  the  sun  rises  about  six,  and  sets  about  six ; 
the  days  are  rapidly  shortening,  the  dews  stronger,  the 
nights  longer,  and  the  son  has  less  power  to  overcome  the 
dampness ;  so  that,  however  fine  the  weather,  we  rarely 
can  begin  to  house  or  stack  the  corn  until  half-past  ten  or 
eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  must  usually  leave 
work  at  six  or  seven  at  night.  Contrast  this  with  Lam- 
mas-day, when,  the  sun  being  in  fnU  power  and  heavy 
dews  exceptional,  you  can  often  cart  from  six  or  seven  in 
the  morning  to  eight  or  nine  at  night,  or  about  double  the 
time.  So  much  for  the  benefit  of  cutting  early.  But  again 
we  come  to  the  question  hoto  early,  and  I  fear  nothing  bat 
local  experience  can  answer  this  question." 

As  to  the  use  of  the  sheaves,  Mr.  Eddison  prefers  them 
about  nine  inches  in  diameter ;  these  dry  in  less  than  half 
the  time  required  by  those  that  are  a  foot  or  fifteen  inches. 

As  to  judging  of  the  time  when  corn  is  fit  to  carry,  tbe 
Yorkshire  farmers  have  a  saying :  "  It  is  better  to  Ka9e 
muck  in  the  stook  than  muck  in  the  etack.'*  "All  agree 
in  this  adage,  but  the  weariness  and  anxiety  of  a  wet 
harvest,  with  the  gloomy  clouds  or  the  murky  atmosphere 
of  October  and  November,  often  drive  the  farmer  to  im- 
proper haste.  Yet  the  greater  the  age  and  experience  of 
the  farmer,  the  more  vou  will  find  that  be  has  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  tnore  always  has  been  a  timet  <knd 
therefore  he  hopes  there  always  will  be  one,  for  gathering 
in  the  crop ;  and  whilst  the  young  man  in  anxiety  and 
haste  rushes  too  soon  to  his  carting  in  the  hope  that  all 
will  be  right,  the  older  and  wiser  says  he  fears  it  is  not 
dry  and  waits  patiently,  as  by-gone  years  of  wet  harvests 
have  taught  him  to  do.  Never  in  any  case  house  or 
stack  your  corn  until  you  can  say  without  a  shadow  pf 
doubt  it  is  dry  and  ready.  To  learn  whether  it  is  ready 
put  your  hand  to  the  middle  of  the  shea^  and  if  it  h« 
cold  or  damp  it  is  not  ready ;  if  it  feel  dry  and  comfort- 
able it  is  ready.  'When  it  is  ready  and  the  day  fine,  as 
soon  as  the  dew  is  off,  throw,  or  rather  pull  down,  very 
gently,  ev^  stook,  and  let  the  butt  end  be  put  to  wind- 
ward. If  it  happen  ihai  you  can  expose  it  to  both  sun 
and  vrind  so  much  the  better,  unless  the  wind  should  hap- 
pen to  be  as  fiirious  as  that  which  in  S^tember,  1860,  m 
a  few  hours  damaged  my  com  to  tbe  extent  of  at  least 
£240 ;  in  such  a  case  put  the  ears  to  the  wind.  I  name 
this  because  a  wet  harvest  is  sometimes  a  windy  harvest. 
In  1860  every  stook  in  a  field  of  10  acres  was  blown 
down ;  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  sheaves  were  carried 
across  the  field,  and  five  cart-loads  were  actually  blown 
over  a  4  feet  6-inch  waH;  many  sheaves  being  found 
among  the  trees  of  a  half-grown  plantation.  Being  on 
the  spot  and  seeing  the  havoe  made  in  the  eorn,  I  at  once 
tried  the  experiment  whether  the  sheaf  would  do  best 
with  the  bottom  or  the  top  pot  to  windward.  When  the 
bott-end  met  the  wind  ue  sheaf  was  instantly  blown 
away  at  the  rate  of  three  to  five  imles  an  honr,  whilst  tjie 
top  end  or  ears  seemed  to  present  a  sort  of  inclined  plane 
to  the  wind." 

The  advantage  of  employing  the  cart  instead  of  the 
waggon  in  harvesting  was  some  years  eince  arged  by  the 
late  Phillip  Posey  {Jour,  Bo,  Ag,  Soeietg,  vol.  iv.  p.  805), 
and  in  a  snbeeqaent*  period  («M,  vof.  vi.,  p.  898)  Mr. 
£.  Toomes,  of  Whittlaea,  determined  that  a  one-horse 
cart  is  capable  of  carrying  nmdi  more  than  one-half  of 
what  can  be  carried  on  a  two-hone  waggon ;  or 


One-borse  cart. 
Wheat  sheaves  ...  172 
Com,  cake,  &c....     25  cwt. 
Bones 60  bsh. 


Two-horse  waggon. 
"Wheat  sheaves...  207 
Com,  cake,  &c....     45  cwt. 
Bones 100  bah. 


In  dung  carting,  OM^-horse  carts  appear  to  have  a  de- 
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ciiled  advantage.  Mr.  Love  has  given  a  table  of  the 
economy  of  both  one  and  <ioo-horse  carts  {ibid,  vol.  vii., 
p.  225).  In  this,  each  boy  driving  is  counted  as  the 
fourth  of  a  man  tipping.  A  man  is  reckoned  at  2s.,  and 
each  horse  Ss.,  per  day  of  nine  hours. 
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Distance  in  furlongs     . . . 

Time  of  travelling  a  re- 
volution     

Number  of  horses 

Number  of  carts 

Men  filling  the  carts    ... 

Time  of  Ming     

Men  tipping  and  driving 

Time  of  tipping    

Total  time  to  each  revo 
lulion        

Number  of  loads  drawn.. 

Number  of  yards  drawn.. 

£xx)en8e  of  horses 

Expense  of  men    

Total  day's  expenses  . . . 
Expense  of  carting  thirt} 

yards         

Saving,     by     one-horse 

carts,  per  acre  ... 
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A  Northamptonshire  farmer,  Mr.  Peter  Love,  in  his 
Prize  Essay  advises  {ibid,  p.  225),  that  "  For  the  conveni- 
ence of  autumn  cultivation,  all  crops  should  be  cut  low 
and  shocked  up  in  straight  paraUel  rows,  pretty  wide 
apart,  so  as  to  allow  cultivation  to  proceed,  even  though 
the  weather  should  retard  the  carting  of  the  crop.  It  is 
well  known  that  bagged,  mown,  and  machine-cut  com 
does  not  bind  so  closely  in  the  sheaf  as  when  reaped, 
therefore  the  wind  and  air  more  rapidly  extract  the  mois- 
ture out  of  the  grain  and  straw  of  the  former  than  the 
latter ;  also  that  wet  does  not  so  readily  penetrate  the 
former  as  the  latter ;   consequently  all  those  crops  that 


are  bagged,  mown,  or  machinercut  are  sooner  fit  for  cart- 
ing than  reaped  ones. 

*'  The  best  situation  for  stacks  is  an  exposed  one,  open 
to  both  sun  and  air ;  and  they  should  not  be  set  too  cIom 
together,  that  wind  and  sun  may  the  more  freely  operate 
upon  them ;  also  that  in  case  of  a  fire  it  may  not  spread 
fi'om  one  to  the  other ;  also  that  the  engine  and  thrasher 
may  be  set  down  on  the  lee  side  while  thrashing  out  the 
grain.  The  best  position  for  stacks  is  by  the  side  of  a 
good  hard  road,  and  if  they  are  long  stacks  or  reeks,  the 
ends  ought  to  stand  north  and  south,  that  the  san  may 
shine  equally  on  both  sides  We  do  not  believe  that  the 
system  of  setting  stacks  in  the  fields  where  they  grow  is 
the  most  economical ;  they  should  be  placed  on  the  most 
convenient  spot  as  near  the  homestead  as  three  carts, 
when  carrying  the  crop,  can  deliver  them ;  on  the  thrash- 
ing day  the  cavings,  chaff,  and  grain  will  then  be  within  a 
moderate  distance  for  carting  to  the  straw-bam  and 
granary,  and  the  straw  must  be  stacked  till  wanted,  when 
it  may  be  carted  home  by  teams  when  returning  from 
field-work. 

"The  working  of  the  portable-engine  and  thrashing- 
machine  has  shown  how  inexpedient  it  is  to  waste  a  fine 
day  fit  for  thrashing  out  of  doors  in  carting  crops  into  the 
barn,  to  be  there  thrashed ;  in  fact,  bams  to  hold  crops  in 
the  straw  are  no  longer  required,  and  they  should  be  con- 
verted into  places  for  preparing  food  for  cattle,  or  stalls 
for  feeding,  with  a  good  plaster-floored  granary  above. 
When  new  buildings  are  erected,  all  that  is  required  m 
stowage  for  corn  is  a  granary,  which  should  be  erected 
over  a  good  cart  and  implement  shed.    Instead  of  barns, 
what  is  now  most  required  are  places  for  cutting  chaff, 
pulping  roots,  grinding  com,  and  breaking  oilcake  j  m 
fact,  a  food-factory,  where  the  straw,  roots,  &c.,  can  be 
manipulated  into  food  containing  all  the  elements  found 
in  the  richest  feeding  pasture,  which  developes  both  fat 
and  flesh  with  economy  and  despatch :  thus  we  may  pro- 
duce a  harvest  of  beef  and  mutton  equal  to  the  require- 
ment of  our  fast-increasing  population."  ,..   f 
The  facts  we  have  bwn  now  considering  are  full  oi 
practical    importance.       The  young  farmer  can  hardly 
too  often  refer  to  the  reporte  like  those  I  have  now  col- 
lected together.     He  will  remember  that  all  his  f  ff^lj*  ™ 
cultivate  and  improve  his  land  are  rendered  abortive  if  tne 
crops  he  produces  are  to  be  lost  or  wasted  by  careless  or 
expensive  harvesting. 


THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  PLOUGH. 


The  history  of  the  plough  is  interesting,  whether 
viewed  in  a  purely  mechanical  or  agricultural  light.  It 
is,  however,  when  the  implement  is  examined  at  work  in 
the  field  that  its  tme  character  at  the  different  periods  of 
its  existence  is  practically  seen  and  appreciated ;  and 
just  now,  when  the  steam  horse  has  been  successfully 
"  colted,"  some  difficulty  is  felt  in  saying  whether  it  is 
the  plough  renewing  its  age,  or  only  entering  upon  an- 
other era  of  time-honoured  usefulness. 

The  early  plough  of  our  forefathers  was  constmcted  on 
the  principle  of  our  modem  smashing-up  implements, 
ycleped  grabbers,  aHas  scarifiers,  a/u»  cultivaton,  aUas 
this  and  the  next  body's  "  steam  plough"  Examined 
in  this  light,  it  would  appear  that  the  implement  was 
about  to  follow  the  example  of  the  eagle.  But  this  view 
of  its  progress  requires  a  second  consideration  ;  for  if  the 
experience  of  the  past  is  admitted  in  evidence,  the  proof 
may  be  forthcoming  that  without  a  turnover  the  newly- 
fledged  atteam  smasher  may  fall  short  of  the  utilitarian 


character  of  iU  ancestor.    The  application  of  the  m^ 
turnover  to  the  old  Roman  plough  was  a  work  ojj^./ 
Like  the  eagle's  wing,  it  grew  dowly  in  length  and  '*'**". 
until  it  acquired  the  matured  mechanism  necessary 
turn  over  the  fnrrcw-slice,  and  lay  it  in  a  proper  m^i 
for  the  production  of  com  and  other  crops.  ^^ 

But  steam,  it  must  be  home  in  mind,  is  working  ^^ 
modem  turnover  plouKh  as  successfully  as  the  *^*^^?'g^ 
up  implement  of  Virgil ;  so  that  when  both  are  exanu  ^ 
in  the  light  of  progress,   their  peculiar  constmction* 
quire  a  closer  investigation   to  comprehend  ^^Tj^lt^^jj. 
likenesses,  and  arrive  at  practical  conclusions  as  to 
respective  merits,  mechanical  and  agriooltural.       *  -  (he 

The  comparative  merits  of  the  two  i™P*5"J°T^  for 
future  is,  however,  not  exactly  the  subject  '^^^^^^^^^ 
discussion,  the  question  raised  at  the  head  of  ^^^^^ 
being  one  of  history  rather  than  the  progress  of  ■"^^^^ 
Boicnce  at  the  present  time.  We  must,  ^^^^'^^  fi^t 
to  the  good  olden  time,  when  the  Mantnan  w» 
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touched  Mb  rani  lyre  to  the  merits  of  the  plough,  and 
bring  np  onr  stoiy  from  the  beginning  by  raising,  for 
sedation,  the  practical  qnestion,  Was  the  invention  of  the 
tnmoTcr  to  the  plough  a  mistake,  or  its  contrary— a  step  in 
the  right  direction  ? 

Both  these  questions  have  long  ago  been  settled  at  the 
bar  of  practice  to  the  satisfioction  of  every  fanner  qualified 
to  open  his  mouth  on  the  subject.  The  verdict  pro- 
nonnced,  too,  has  met  with  universal  acquiescence  ;  for  in 
erciy  civilized  comer  of  the  globe  the  old  smash-ups 
have  been  thrown  aside,  and  the  turuofurrow  plough 
adopted  as  an  invaluable  discovery. 

There  can  be  no  mistake  about  the  soundness  of  this 
conclusion.  Even  granting  that  some  of  the  oldest  of  the 
old  sdiool  had  fidien  asleep,  and  had  only  just  now  awoke 
from  a  brilliant  dream  that  the  smash-up  plough  of  Virgil 
was  perftction  itself,  they  could  hardly  rub  their  eyes  and 
examine  the  modem  turnover  plough  in  the  broad  day- 
light  of  the  present  age  without  arriving  at  the  same 
coocloston.  However  strong  might  be  the  first  impulse 
of  imagination  in  favour  of  the  past,  and  however  per- 
soadve  may  be  the  current  of  selfish  circumstances  as 
regarda  the  future,  they  could  hardly  be  expected  to  stand 
out  alone  for  any  lengthened  period  of  time  a  solitary 
exception  to  the  universal  testimony  of  fiurmers  in  gene- 
ral, and  say  that  "  tAe  invention  of  the  turnover  was  a 
9ad  mUiake"  For,  as  practical  farmers.  How  could  they 
offer  Virgil's  tum-bow  smash-up  pbugh,  in  proof  of  their 
untimely  conclusion  ?  They  must  take  us  back  to  the 
period  of  the  past,  when  our  merry  ancestors  yoked  their 
teams  by  their  tails  to  smash-up  ploughs,  before  they  can 
Tcature  to  offer  practical  proof  in  the  field  that  the  addi- 
tion of  a  tonover  is  a  step  in  the  wrong  direction  ;  and 
even  there  and  then  it  would  unquestionably  afford  in- 
tdligent  fanners  of  all  grades  an  infinite  source  of  merri- 
Bcat  at  their  expense. 

But,  however  odd  such  an  exception  to  the  general  rule 
Day  appear  in  the  %ht  of  the  present  time,  it  may  be 
taken  for  granted  that  when  the  first  tum-fnrrow-plough 
vis  started  in  the  field,  many  practical  farmers  shook  their 
heads.  It  would  be  difficult  to  arrive  at  the  opposite 
eoDclusion ;  for  at  that  eventful  period  in  the  history  of 
the  plough,  they,  as  agriculturists,  were  practically  familiar 
with  all  the  advantages  of  the  smash-up  system  of  culti- 
vating land,  while  as  yet  they  knew  nothing  experimen- 
tally about  the  inversion  of  the  furrow-slice.  Like  all 
otlur  great  discoveries,  the  turnover  had  to  win  its  way 
thnnigh  much  opposition  before  it  obtained  the  general 
ooofidoice  of  the  agricultural  body. 

For  a  time  the  turn-furrow  plough,  no  doubt,  experi- 
eooed  in  the  field  som^  well-merited  opposition.  In  point 
of  madhanism  it  was/  for  example,  rude  and  imperfect  to 
s  proverb;  while  the  mode  of  hauling  -  it  lay  between  the 
same  outKif-date  parallels.  Such  being  the  state  of  things 
vhen  examined  from  a  purely  mechanical  point  of  view, 
how  could  the  opinions  of  fiirmers  be  otherwise  than  di- 
vided on  the  more  knotty  question  of  agricultural  pro- 
sress?  "  It  is  always  more  easy  to  find  fault  with  a  new 
thing  than  to  mend  it,",  so  says  the  proverb ;  and  in  all 
s^  of  agriculture  and  comers  of  the  "  wide  wide  world," 
fiffmers  have  manifested  an  exceptionary  proneness  to  the 
former  predilection. 

The  agricultural  question  was,  however,  at  that  time 
sarronnded  vrith  no  little  difficulty,  there  'being  ^perhaps 
s  krger  amount  of  chemical  data  involved  than  mecha- 
nical, and  the  same  is  experienced  at  the  present  day. 
Were  the  merits  of  the  plough  to  hinge  upon  the  purely 
OKchanical  question  of  a  turnover  for  inverting  the  furrow - 
slice,  they  might  be  satisfiictorily  disposed  of  by  a  single 
itnke  of  the  pen ;  but  the  practical  state  of  things  is  very 
differently  situated ;  and  if  such  is  the  case  now,  it  was  still 
IMcesothm.    In  lefcniug  back,  forezan^e,  to  an  old 


scientific  work,  published  about  two  hundred  years  ago, 
for  the  opinions  of  the  more  intelligent  agriculturists  of 
that  period,  we  find  a  newly-invented  turnover  highly 
approved  of,  because  it  hiid  the  furrow -^cc  flat  upon  its 
grassy  side  in  the  open  furrow  behind  the  team.  It  must 
be  home  in  mind  by  our  professional  readers,  that  before 
the  discovery  of  a  turnover,  practical  men  had  no  notion 
of  a  rectangular  furrow-slice  being  laid  at  an  angle  of 
forty-five  degree»t  although  £uclid  flourished  long  before 
them,  and  although  trigonometry  was  openly  taught  in  all 
our  Universities ;  yet  such  mathematical  data  had  never 
been  applied  to  the  ploughing  of  lands.  The  smash-up 
system  of  cultivation  was  then  the  only  one  in  general 
practice,  so  that  its  advocates  had  the  popular  half  of  the 
argument  in  their  fi&vour  when  the  turnover  first  made 
its  appearance  in  the  field.  That  there  were  different 
kinds  of  smash-up-ploughs — some  good  and  some  bad — ^is 
one  of  those  self-evident  problems  that  require  no  proof, 
and  that  ploughmen  and  the  work  they  performed  were 
similarly  divided  into  different  qualities  are  propositions 
equally  trae. 

The  practical  question  raised  by  the  discovery  of  a  turn- 
over would,  of  course,  be  solved  in  the  harvest  field.  The 
best  of  two  crops  would  turn  the  balance  either  way. 
Such  was  the  rule  by  which  the  merits  of  the  old  and  new 
plough  would  be  decided  at  that  time,  one  that  still  ap- 
plies to  all  similar  cases,  although  liable  to  be  miscon- 
straed  as  to  the  mechanical  and  chemical  principles  on 
which  it  is  founded. 

It  is  certainly  very  interesting,  from  a  neutral  point  of 
view,  to  observe  the  application  of  this  old  rule  to  the 
solution  of  the  converse  question^  viz.,  the  best  of  two 
crops  in  the  case  of  the  old  smash-up  plough  versus  the 
modem  tum-fiirrow  implement,  more  especially  when  both 
implements  are  being  actuated  by  steam.  It  certainly 
calls  upon  those  accustomed  to  reduce  complex  chcmicd 
and  mechanical  questions  of  the  kind  at  issue  to  their 
simplest  forms,  in  order  to  examine  thein  in  the  pure  light 
of  experimental  philosophy,  to  ask — What  are  the  funda- 
mental principles  involved  in  this  dd  controversy  that  has 
thus  b^sn  so  unceremoniously  turned  upside  down  in 
our  own  day,  and  so  invested  with  an  air  of  the  mystical 
as  to  impress  the  senses  with  the  appearance  of  novelty, 
as  if  it  bid  never  stood  before  at  the  bar  of  experiment  for 
practical  solution ?  In  other  words,  there  is. no  novelty 
in  the  principle  of  the  smash- up  implements  now  in  the 
field.  No  one  has  any  right  to  lay  claim  to  it  as  a  disco- 
very in  mechanical  science.  .  . 

"  There  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun".  So  taught 
one  of  the  wisest  of  men ;  and  the  doctrine  -is  as  sound 
and  applicable  in  the  reign  of  Victoria  as  it  was. in  that  of 
Salomon ;  for  there  is  much  less  novelty  in  some  of  the 
mev^hanicid  details  upon  which  the  wannest  advocates  of 
this  system  base  their  claims  on  public  patronage  than 
they  themselves  appear  to  imagine.  As  to  the  agricultu- 
ral question  between  the  two  systems  of  cultivation,  such 
is  no  longer  pending ;  for  when  they  are  individually  ex- 
amined as  separate  and  independent  systems,  the  conclu- 
sion is  manifest  that  the  best  of  two  crops  was  long  ago 
decided,  according  to  the  above  rule,  in  favour  of  the  turn- 
fiirrow  system,  as  has  already  been  shown,  when  its  old 
rival  had  much  more  in  its  favour  than  it  now  possesses  ; 
and  this  decision  has  never  been  reversed  at  the  bar  of  ex- 
periment, but  the  contrary.  'Hic  experimental  evidence  of 
our  forefathers  always  merits  our  most  sacred  respec,t ;  for 
it  is  just  as  conclusive  as  that  of  the  present  day,  if  not 
more  so,  being  considerably  less  mixed  up  with  the  chomical 
data  involved  under  a  much  more  artificial  and  compli-. 
cated  system  of  drainage,  manuring,  an^cropping.  With 
regard  to  the  revival  of  the  controversy,  that  falls  to  the 
ground,  either  for  the  want  of  novelty  or  else  exislcuce.  In 
confirmation  of  the  former,  the  reader's  attention  m^y  be 
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turned  to  tiie  fiM)t  that  implementa  eonitracted  on  thB 
prinoiple  of  the  modem  cultiTaton  have  aiwayi  eiisted 
only  as  aaxiliaries  to  the  plough,  even  before  the  modem 
turnover  itself  was  invented ;  and  in  corroboration  of  the 
latter,  history  does  not  fdmiih  a  single  experiment  to 
prove  that  the  old  smash-up  system  of  leaving  manure, 
stubble,  and  other  vegetable  matter  on  the  eur&ce  of  the 
land  is  sound  practice,  and  that  the  turnover  system  of 
ploughing  such  into  the  land  is  a  chemical  mistake.  This 
irss  the  unanimous  voice  of  experience  in  the  olden  time ; 
how  can  it  be  otherwise  in  our  day  ? 

The  tum-over  was  never  invented  for  the  purpose  of 
merely  loosening  the  land,  but  for  covering  in  the  manure, 
stubble,  &c.  This  is  evident  from  the  authorities  already 
quoted.  Experience  then  told  fiuiners,  as  it  now  tells 
them,  that,  when  manure  is  left  upon  the  surface  it  is  al- 
most wholly  lost  in  dry  weather,  and  that  in  wet  weather 
the  green  sods  and  grass  when  left  uppermost  fiut  take 
root  and  choke  the  com.  Thus  taught,  the  inventor  of 
the  turn-over  knew  that  if  he  could  invert  the  green  sod 
and  cover  the  manure,  a  very  considerable  benefit  would 
be  gained  in  fertilizing  the  land,  and  expenses  saved  in  the 
form  of  labour ;  for  history  tells  us  that  a  dozen  of  smash- 
up  ploughings  was  often  necessary  to  get  a  single  crop — 
good,  bad,  or  indifferent. 

The  Kentish  tnmwrest  plough,  with  the  coulter  and 
tum-over  removed,  is  perhaps  the  nearest  approximation 
to  the  principle  of  the  original  to  which  attention  can  be 
practically  turned.  If,  therefore,  any  of  the  farmers  of 
iCent,  Sussex,  and  Hants,  who  use  the  tumwrest  imple- 
ment, will  throw  aside  the  above  veir  simple  appendages, 
they  may  then  test  the  efficacy  of  the  first  smash-up 
ploughs  introduced  into  these  counties  from  the  continent 
of  £urope,  and  also  the  real  value  of  the  discovery  of 
the  appendages  themselves,  coi\jointly  and  severally. 

As  to  the  peculiar  mechanism  of  the  old  grubber,  cul- 
tivator, or  auxiliarv  to  the  plough,  many  traly-primitive 
examples  are  to  this  day  in  existence,  and  even  in  success- 
Ail  operation,  comparatively  speaking.  They  were,  and 
are,  constructed  in  various  ways.  In  principle  they  may 
be  said  to  rank  intermediate  between  tlie  harrow  and  the 
old  smash-up  plough,  or  any  plough  divested  of  its  coulter 
and  tum-over  or  mould-board.  Indeed,  the  mould-boards 
of  the  old  tura-furrow  ploughs  were  fi^uently  removed 
in  cleaning  summer-fallows,  and  in  working  lands  in 
autumn  or  spring,  when  couch  grass  had  to  be  brought  to 
the  surface  and  removed,  and,  when  under  such  circum- 
stances, the  smashing-up  system  was  found  preferable  to 
that  of  the  inversion  of  the  farrow  slice.  One  of  the 
most  original  of  this  class  of  implements  we  ever  saw  con- 
sisted of  the  fork  of  a  tree.  It  had  one  or  two  tines  or 
coulters  in  each  leg,  and  one  in  the  body,  where  the  two 
legs  were  united^  and  was  hauled  by  a  tum-how-bridle  or 


copMj.  "  Slades,"  "aUda,"  or  ''slfid^eB,"  ooniimM  of 
the  forks  of  trees,  are  oommon  in  most  parts ;  but  the 
implement  in  question  served  a  two-fold  purpose,  via. — a 
cultivator,  when  furnished  with  tines ;  and  a  sledge,  whea 
they  were  removed.  It  was  made  by  its  owner,  a  practical 
farmer,  with  the  assistance  of  the  blaoksmith,  and  ex- 
emplified sound  mechanical  principlee,  by  no  means 
without  useful  instmction  to  inventors  and  implement 
makers. 

The  more  extended  use  of  this  class  of  implemeiits,  and 
the  improvements  that  have  taken  place  in  theix  maan- 
facturc  during  the  past  thirty  or  forty  years,  are  much 
more  due  to  agricultiural  progress  and  machine  manufisetore, 
than  to  discoveries  made  in  the  application  of  mechanical 
principles  in  the  construction  of  the  woridng  parts,  opoa 
which  their  utilitariaa  merits  can  alone  be  baaed.  In 
other  words,  when  superficial  iq^rpearanoea  are  thrown 
aside,  and  mechanical  principles  examined  aooording  to 
their  comparative  merits,  the  mde  implement  constmcted 
of  the  fork  of  a  tree  is  as  sound  in  principle,  and  aa 
effective  an  implement  in  the  field,  as  the  best-made  cul- 
tivators of  the  present  period.  We  do  not  say  so  pur- 
posely to  encourage  the  manufiusture  of  the  former,  bat 
the  reverse — to  stimuhite  progress  in  the  simple  mechanical 
principles  of  oonstroction  which  it  exemplifies;  for  without 
such  no  real  progress  can  ever  be  made  in.  the  manofaeture 
of  agricultural  implements.  This  conclusion  is  aa  appli- 
cable to  the  tum-furrow  plough  as  to  its  auxiliary,  if  not 
more  so ;  for  although  the  modem  mouldboard  turns  up  a 
more  rectangular  ftirrow-slioe,  squeeies  up  the  furrow-alMes 
more  closely  together,  and  is  much  more  easily  hauled 
than  its  old  wooden  predecessor,  it  is  questionable  if  aoch 
mechanical  odds  are  not  more  than  counteibalaaced  by 
chemical  data  in  the  opposite  side  of  the  question ;  for  it 
must  always  be  home  m  mind  that  the  best  of  two  crops 
is  more  a  chemical  than  a  mechanical  problem,  and  that, 
to  make  a  long  story  short,  chemistrv  ndther  likes 
rectangles-squeezmg,  nor  little  draught,  but  the  oontraiy, 
in  the  vast  migority  of  cases.  Laa^  ploughmen  and 
horses  prefer  all  three ;  but  now  that  the  steam  horse  is  in 
the  field,  and  the  ploughman  seated  on  the  implement,  it 
is  more  than  probable  that  the  very  reverse  of  the 
rectangular-squeezing  rule  of  the  present  day  may  be 
taught  in  the  field  before  the  next  generation  of  our  race 
attdns  to  manhood.  Gardeners  have  long  been  famiHar 
with  the  fertilizing  benefits  a  clod  derives  from  a  sharp 
stroke  with  the  back  of  the  spade  or  digging-fork.  Thert 
is  something  of  electricity  about  it  perhaps,  and  for  a 
similar  reason  &rmers  prefer  a  quick  step  to  the  slow  pace 
of  the  snail-creeping  plough.  The  more  the  clods  fly  and 
fritter  in  seed-time  tiie  better  the  crop  in  harvest ;  and  the 
quick  pace  and  electric  stroke  of  the  steam-plough  is 
beginning  to  tell  in  the  same  direction. 


HARVEST  WORK  AND  ITS  RESULTS. 

BT  A  FSACnCAL  7ASXSB. 


The  various  operations  in  modem  affriculture  have 
undergone  such  a  revolutionary  change  during  the  past 
few  years  that  one  is  often  melined  to  stand  and  ask 
"  What  next  P"  There  is  no  farm-work  in  the  present 
day  conducted  upon  former  practice  and  principles.  All 
have  more  or  less  received  some  modification,  either  in  the 
execution  or  in  the  application  thereof — i.e,t  the  manner 
of  executing  various  arm  operations,  and  the  tima  now 
diosen  fm  performing  these,  nave  changed.  Aatomn  enU 
ton  U  now  ooiiiideM  OM  ^  thie  moft  mipoKti^ 


ments  ever  introduced  into  agricultural  praotioe.  Hence, 
much  of  our  harvest-work  has  some  relation  to  those 
subsequent  operations  necessary  to  effect  a  good  autumn 
culture.  Fanners  now  require  their  land  to  be  deared 
of  all  the  crop,  of  every  obstraction  to  the  plou|^  or  culti- 
vator, so  that  all  may  work  freely.  This  haa  caoaed  tha 
abandonment  of  the  reaping  hook  and  alokla  iiiottthar  la 
some  distriet«i  tod  to  ba  greatly  enrtftUad  k  ttoiiothin  > 
•ad  wart  it  not  for  tha  many  ibtnid  nalrMoM  wHIi 
r^g«4  to  Ai  {m«TiiHg«  «l  iMUii  M  •  90m 
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these  yerj  old  and  aiinple  implements  for  catting  grain 
would  be  totally  abolished  in  regular  hanrest-work. 

The  scythe  has  gradually  saperseded  them,  to  the  mani- 
feat  adTantage  of  the  farmer,  who  has  no  longer  to  depend 
upon  the  primitiTe  flail  as  the  thrashing  implement ;  but 
he  haa  tne  powerful  and  vastly  more  e^tiye  steam 
thrashing-machine,  to  which  snperabnndance  of  straw  is  no 
great  hindrance.  Henoe  another  motiye  for  cleaning  all 
tlie  crop  and  stubble  away.  The  thraaher  is  no  more  I 
Hia  **  ocenpation's  gone  I*'  and  the  old  bat,  dot,  bat,  which 
was  heard  resounding  fit>m  the  old  bam  floor  from  morn- 
ing tOl  night,  has  given  way  to  the  conghiqg  of  the  steam- 
engine  and  ham  of  the  thrashing-machine.  Bat  the  scythe 
is  BOW  in  a  &ir  way  of  being  saperseded  by  the  ingenioosly- 
contiiTed  reaping-machine,  wluch  has  become  so  perfected 
as  to  be  able  to  cat  the  heaviest,  the  most  laid  and  difficult 
erops  satisfactorily.  In  erery  lighter  crop  they  show  the 
Tcry  perfection  of  mowing,  and  which  the  scythe  cannot 
attain  to. 

The  practice  of  mowing  wheat  is  of  rather  recent  intro- 
duetbn,  and  it  has  only  within  a  very  short  time  become 
so  general.     I  well  recollect  the  odium  that  was  attached 
to  erery  fsirmer  who  yentured  to  adopt  this  unpopular 
mode  of  cutting  wheat.     He  might  so  cut  his  barley  with 
impunity,  and  without  complaint;  bat  to  tnoio  wheat  was 
to  defvire  the  poor  of  a  prescriptiye  right  hdd  from  time 
immemorial-— nay,  long  before  the  time  of    Ruth  the 
Moabitess ;  and  it  was  looked  upoa  as  a  manifest  injustice 
on  no  account  to  be  tolerated.    This  prqudice  has  died 
tway,  and  gleaners  are  content  to  g^ean  after  the  sc^he, 
and  they  do  it  with  as  much  interest  as  after  the  sickle, 
and  oftax  with  da  greater  profit ;  because  the  scythe  in  every 
desd  ripe  crop  causes  more  ears  to  fall,  which  no  rake  can 
afterwards  gather  up.    Ths  scythe  has  saperseded  the 
Bckle  and  reaping-hook,  mainly  owing  to  the  greater  ex- 
pedition it  achieves  in  catting  down  the  grain.     The 
reaping-machine  is  now  about  to  do  the  same,  if  it  has 
not  already  done  it — »>.,  to  supersede  the  scythe,  and  that 
owing  to  the  still  far  greater  expedition  with  which  it 
eflecte  its  work.    Formerly,  the  English  harvest  used  to 
extend  over  a  period  of  ten  or  twelve  weeks,  now  it  barely 
occupies  four  or  five,  and  is  gradually  becoming  shorter  every 
year.    The  consequence  is  that  tJl  hands  and  horses  are 
Kxm  at  liberty  to  attend  to  the  autumn  tillage,  and  better 
&nmng  and  more  remunerative  crops  are    the    result. 
Moreover,  the    application  of   such  efEiective  machinery 
renders  the  migration  of  labour  unnecessary.    The  Irish 
reaper  is  not  so  much  in  request  as  formerly,  and  he  may 
altnnatdy  be  compelled  to  remain  in  his  own  emerald  isle, 
a  boon  to  its  agriculture  rather  than  a  clog.    No  country 
requires  it  more,  or  would  pay  better  for  the  judicious 
application  of  more  labour,  than  Ireland ;  but  if  the  poor 
misguided  Irish  peasant  can  reach  England,  he  will  by 
work,  privation,  and  begging,  obtain  a  sum  necessary  for 
bis  immediate  and  pressmg  wants,  and  on  his  return  be- 
come, from  habit,  indifference,  and  idleness,  a  curse  rather 
than  a  blessing  to  his  immediate  locality.    Should,  there- 
hn,  the  demand  for  his  labour  cease  m  this  country,  he 
will  be  compelled  to  labour  at  home,  where  it  is  so  much 
seeded,  and  tiios  increase  the  productions  of  that  "  fine 
oooatzy  " — the  absence  of  good  culture  being  the  great  bane 
of  Ireland  and  its  agriculture. 

The  introdnction  of  the  reaping  machine  into  general 
nnetice  inay  for  a  time  excite  old  and  ignorant  prq'u- 
oiees,  bat  it  will  soon  bring  about  its  own  relief.  The 
tadflDcy  and  the  proof  alike  show  that  every  intro- 
ijuHon  of  power  to  accomplish  labour  has  also  won- 
(iafidly  incroiaed  the  demand  for  it.  In  this  case  the 
tm  itrfld  in  eutting  will  be  appropriated  to  cnltore. 
Tk  i^Mia  ^tifvto  or  th«  turn  hon^  »|  onoe  oom- 


mence  operation ;  all  work  goes  on  simultaneously,  and 
very  expeditiously,  so  that  many  late  crops  of  green  food 
and  many  seedings  for  agricultural  seed  crops  are  speedily 
got  in.  In  other  fields  a  bastard  fallow  ib  secured,  the 
seeds  of  Wjeeds  are  made  to  vegetate,  the  whole  farm  is 
cleaned,  and  broken  up  for  atmospheric  influences,  so 
highly  appreciated  in  the  autumn,  and  all  is  thus  made 
far  more  prodnctive.  But  without  thia  ezpeditiom  being 
used  in  harvest  work  the  season  is  lost,  and  the  work 
drags  on  as  in  olden  time ;  the  result  the  aame—ia 
series  of  inferior  crops  and  unremunentive  fuming. 
This  in  the  present  day  cannot  be  permitted,  or  rather 
suffered.  Our  agriculture  must  progress.  Mechaniciana 
have  provided  ample  means  to  promote  it.  Farmers  must 
take  advantage  of  these  aids,  and  manage  accordingly. 
In  the  past  year  the  autumn  waa  so  fine  that  many  fisr* 
mere  by  the  aid  of  steam  did  secure  a  good  autunm  cul- 
ture, and  in  the  spring  had  little  else  to  do  than  promote 
the  prosperity  of  their  crops,  not  only  in  the  manner  of 
getting  in  the  seed,  but  in  subsequent  hoemgs  and  clean- 
ings.  He  is  thus  put  into  the  position  to  choose  his  own 
time  for  his  seeding  and  management.  These  and  manv 
others  I  might  name  are  some  of  the  collaterals  connectea 
with  the  speedy  accomplishment  of  harvest  work. 

It  may  be  said  that  after  all  you  deprive  the  harvest 
men  of  much  highly  remunerative  labour.  I  don't  ^nk 
that  this  is  a  necessary  consequence.  Every  farmer  is  aim- 
ing to  do  the  same  thing — to  secure  his  harvest  as  speedily 
as  possible  :  he  must  have  abundance  of  help  for  the  time 
for  that  purpose  :  he  is  then  anxious  to  proceed  with  bia 
culture.  He  cannot  part  with  any  men :  they  are  all  en- 
gaged in  one  department  or  other,  either  of  preparation 
or  in  actual  work  on  the  soil,  so  that  an  early  season  may 
be  secured.  It  is  not  less  work  :  it  is  more  expedition, 
and  more  cropping.  In  many  cases  what  beaatind  cropa 
of  stubble  turnips  or  crops  of  coleseed  may  be  raised 
for  November  feeding,  and  still  the  land  come  in  fax  wheat  I 
Of  course  artificial-manaring  aids  must  not  be  Ibrgotten. 
On  rich  soila  mangold,  turnips,  and  coleseed  would  be 
got  in  to  stand  for  seed  crops  ;  nuny  lands  worked  and 
laid  up  for  beans  or  potatoes  in  spring.  It  is  b^ond  the 
province  of  any  one  to  tell  what  may  be  achieved,  if  time 
and  power  can  be  secored  to  accomplish  It.  The  rich 
soils  of  the  kingdom  can  be  brought  to  yield  alternately 
very  heavy  and  excellent  crops  of  wheat  and  potatoes, 
or  cropping  requiring  a  corresponding  amoxmt  of  culturo 
andmanagenient.  I  could  point  to  numerous  instances  where 
this  course  has  been  pursued,  is  still  in  practice,  and  greatly 
extending.  This  is  what  every  intelligent  agricvdtnriflt 
will  aim  to  do — »'.  e.,  to  make  every  acre  of  his  occupation 
productive  to  its  utmost  bonnds,  and  this  I  repeat  he 
can  only  do  by  great  expedition  in  the  autumn.  Jjot, 
then,  no  false  ideas  relative  to  the  introduction  of  reaping 
machines,  or  the  adoption  of  any  course  which  can  ex- 
pedite harvest  work,  weigh  for  a  moment :  depend  upon 
it,  more  autumn  work  wiU  ultimately  be  the  result,  and 
more  wages  will  accrue  to  the  labourer,  owing  to  the 
demand  which  will  be  kept  up  during  the  later  months  of 
the  year,  This  will  be  in  working  and  cleaning  the  lands 
qfter  gardeH  culture,  the  raising  of  potatoes,  mangolds, 
swedes,  the  planting  of  roots  for  seed  crops,  the  clearing 
of  ditches,  reparation  of  roads,  management  of  fences, 
&c.,  &c.,  besides  the  preparation  of  the  land,  and  putting 
in  of  the  usual  autumn  crops.  These  operations,  and 
many  others,  which  every  mrmer  can  find  to  do,  will  be 
thus  done  at  the  right  time,  and  leave  the  labourer  more 
time  in  the  winter  to  attend  to  the  management  of  the 
&rm  stock,  for  which  they  will  amply  pay  in  thriftinesa 
•04  economy  of  tooi* 
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THE    BEST    PLOUGHMAN    versus    THE    BEST    STEAM    PLOUGH. 


"A  bad  hand  neTer  yet  got  a  good  tool/'  and  in  all 
probability  never  will.  The  plan  adopted  by  the  Royal 
Agricnltnral  Society  of  England  in  awarding  its  prizes 
and  commendations  for  the  best  work  done,  and  not  for 
the  best  implement,  may  be  based  on  the  expediency  of 
negation  and  routine,  but  it  does  not  accord  with  this  old 
maxim,  which  appears  to  be  a  standing  one.  At  ploughing 
matches  the  prizes  go  for  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the 
work  performed,  and  the  practical  rnle  is  unquestionably 
based  on  sound  principles.  But  it  does  not  always  follow 
that  the  successful  competitor  has  the  best  plough.  There 
vec  often  deep  expressions  of  regret  about  this  to  the  con- 
trary, for  if  Jack  Robinson  had  had  Joe  Milton's  plough 
it  is  all  but  certain  he  would  have  left  the  field  with  ike 
feather  in  his  cap ;  but  for  all  that,  bad  and  out  of  date  as 
Jack's  plough  was,  he  licked  Joe  completely  in  every 
respect — ^both  for  quantity  and  quality  of  work,  and  also 
for  the  best-kept  horses ;  on  this,  opinion  was  unanimous. 

There  is  more,  too,  in  the  matter  than  the  excellency  of 
the  plough,  it  being  a  well-authenticated  fact  that  when  a 
good  hand  gets  a  new  plough  of  a  different  but  greatly 
superior  mechanism,  it  takes  him  a  yoking  or  two  to  form 
as  it  were  a  professional  familiarity  with  it.  Were  he  to 
go  to  a  plonghing-match  on  the  morrow,  it  is  more 
than  probable  he  would  prefer  his  old  plough  to  the 
new  one.  Indeed,  it  may  safely  be  answered  in  the 
affirmative  as  a  general  rule,  that  he  would  rather  place  his 
oonfideooe  in  the  implement  upon  which  his  experience 
could  safely  and  practically  pronounce  judgment,  than  in 
the  merits  of  one  as  yet  untried. 

There  is  something  in  this  so  oddly  anomalous,  as  to 
call  for  practical  investigation,  as  it  is  evidently  calculated 
to  lead  many  more  than  superficial  observers  far  astray  as 
to  the  mechanical- merits  of  the  steam  plough.  When 
judges  thus  sit  in  judgment  and  pronounce  awards,  for 
example,  as  if  the  ploughman  was  the  plough  (!)  and  the 
plough  the  ploughman  (i  I),  the  practical  conclusion  is 
manifest ;  for  if  the  best  work  is  to  be  attributed  to  the 
ploughman  at  a  ploughing  match,  but  to  the  plough  when 
the  implement  is  the  competitor,  is  it  not  a  practical  de- 
monstration that  the  ploughman  and  the  plough  are  equal 
to  the  same  thing,  and,  therefore,  equal  to  one  another? 
So  Endid  taught,  in  his  "  Elements  of  Geometry,"  up- 
wards of  two  thousand  years  ago ;  snch  being  his  first 
axiom — "  Things  that  are  equal  to  the  same  thing  are 
equal  to  one  another" 

"  Agricultural  matters,  however,  are  an  exception  to  aU 
rule."  So  it  has  often  been  said ;  and  doubtless  the  maxim 
is  supported  by  no  small  amount  of  truth,  for  experi- 
mental evidence  in  the  field  is  a  sound  method  of  testing 
the  merits  of  a  plough — one  that  ought  not  to  be  under- 
estimated. The  contrary,  it  may  be  affirmed,  would  never 
meet  with  the  approbation  of  intelligent  practical  men, 
for  they  form  their  estimate  of  value  not  by  what  they 
see  others  do,  but  by  what  they  themselves  and  their  own 
ploughmen  can  perform. 

There  are,  however,  a  certain  class  of  farmers  whose 
opinions  are  considerably  influenced  by  the  judgment  of 
others  in  questions  that  lie  beyond  their  ovm  immediate 
experience.  And  what  makes  it  the  more  unfortunate  for 
them  is  the  fact  that  there  ore  at  the  present  time,  as 
there  always  has  been,  and  perhaps  will  be,  a  large  number 
of  most  obliging  super-officials,  who  press  themselves  as  it ' 
were  into  the  dictatorship,  whose  judgfo^t  is  rather  of 


the  routine  character;  and  therefore,  like  the  needle  of  the 
mariner's  compass,  or  the  line  of  collimation  of  the  telescope, 
some  correction  is  necessary  for  curvature,  obliquity,  and 
refraction,  in  questions  of  downright  agricultural  progress. 
Very  possibly  this  is  not  altogether  the  proper  expression ; 
but  as  it  is  absolutely  requisite  to  say  something  Boperla- 
tively  plain,  the  more  polished  sentimental  may  advisably 
be  left  as  an  ellipses  for  the  reader  himself  to  supply. 

At  all  events,  a  clear  problem  of  inquiry  has  been  made 
out  relative  to  the  case  of  the  steam  plough.  About  this 
two  opinions  can  hardly  be  raised.  And  what  is  more, 
past  routine  is  wholly  inapplicable  to  the  solution  of  the 
modern  proposition  of  cultivating  land.  The  wheel  of 
progress  now  rolls  at  a  booming  velocity,  in  a  totally  new 
line  of  direction.  In  point  of  fiict,  it  is  no  easy  matter 
for  hobnails  and  rigid  leather  to  keep  pace  with  the  steam 
horse. 

To  fall  behind,  however,  is  not  in  accordance  with  mo- 
dem tactics.  On  the 'contrary,  the  path  of  duty  is  plain, 
for  mind  and  muscle  must  both  be  taxed  to  the  maximum, 
and  even  trained  to  keep  time  to  the  galloping  pace  of 
steam ;  for  if  farmers  have  no  experience  of  the  st««n 
plough,  they  will  soon  cross  "pons  assinorum"  with  flying 
colours. 

Science  may  boast  of  her  golden  attributes,  and  doubt- 
less sound  principles  will  always  of  themselves  command 
respect  in  agriculture,  as  in  other  branches  of  art ;  bnt 
making  every  requisite  allowance  for  the  force  of  this,  ex- 
perience, after  all,  is  the  backbone  of  successful  farming. 
This  is  one  of  those  self-evident  propositions  in  agricul- 
ture, ycleped  axioms,  that  require  no  proof.  At  this  period 
of  time  it  were  difficult  to  say  how  many  steam-culture 
theorems  have  been  enunciated  during  the  past  half  cen- 
tury ;  certain  it  is,  the  blanks  far  exceed  the  prizes  as  to 
number :  and  for  perhaps  half  a  century  to  come  the  pro- 
lific genius  of  invention  will  be  as  fertile  in  tangents  as  ercr 
it  has  hitherto  been;  so  that  without  a  little  field  exercise, 
by  way  of  proof,  the  best  informed  as  to  matters  of  fact 
could  hardly  divine  how  far  the  force  of  circupwtances 
might  carry  the  steam  plough  out  of  the  right  line  of 
progress. 

It  is  very  evident,  therefore,  that  practical  farmers  re- 
quire to  examine  the  steam-horse  and  plough,  including 
the  ploughman,  somewhat  more  closely  than  the  work 
done.  The  reason  of  this  is  palpably  plain ;  for  with  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  work  they  are  ih  some  measure 
at  home,  and  therefore  can  experience  no  hesitation  as  to 
whether  it  comes  up  to  the  old  standard  requirements  of 
experience ;  but  between  the  head  and  tail  of  the  steam- 
horse,  and  those  of  the  old-fashioned  plough-cattle,  a  prac- 
tical comparison  can  hardly  as  yet  be  satisfectorily  drawn, 
while  the  pldtigh  and  the  ploughman  sweep  along  the  lands 
from  headland  to  headknd  at  snch  a  marvellous  rate  as  to 
preclude  the  possibility  of  ordinary  hands  getting  a  profes- 
sional hold  of  both  the  handles.  Figuratively  speakmg, 
it  may  safely  be  said  that  a  full  half  of  the  practicd  ex- 
aminers at^OECESTEE,  including  more  than  one  of  tnc 
Dtctatoes,  were  left  topsy-turvy  in  the  open  furrow  be- 
hind the  steam  plough— no  uncommon  thing  to  tyros  under 
the  old  system.  ,  . 

On  this  head  the  practical  conclusion  is  obviously  lfi« 
farmers  must  learn  to  ride,  march,  and  keep  time  to  tne 
sonorous  boom  of  the  traces.  The  misty  era  ofg^wg* 
gazing,  and  looking  after,  in  dizzy  bewildcnnent,  is  go»«i 
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for  he  who  csnnot  or  will  not  now  nerve  both  heel  and 
elbow  with  the  best  elastic  mettle  mast  ineyitably  be  left 
behind  as  a  nondescript  genns  of  steam-going  times.  In 
proof  of  this,  it  wonld  be  superflnona  to  advance  a  single 
monosyllable. 

Since  it  is  then  manifest  that  all  most  adopt  steam  cnl- 
tnre  who  aspire  to  successfnl  agriculture,  would  it  not  be 
advisable  to  make  a   distinction  between  ploughed  land, 
the  implemoit,  the  steam-horse,  the  tackle,  and  the  plough- 
nuun  ?     In  other  words,  would  it  not  greatly  tend  to  sim- 
plify the  work  of  pronouncing  judgment  as  to  merit,  were 
the  individual  parte   separately  examined  and  awarded 
merit,  so  far  as  each  formed  a  complete  member  of  itself  ? 
And  would  not  this,  farther,  have  a  greater  tendency  to 
stimulate  invention  in  the  march  of  progress,  than  by  lump- 
ing the  whole  together  as  an  individual  system,  the  value 
of  which  becomes  thus  dependent  upon  any  one  of  ite 
aeveral  parts  ? 

That  this  will  ultimately  be  the  plan  pursued  is  mani- 
fest, from  whatever  port  of  the  subject  or  member  of  the 
system  steam  culture  is  practically  examined.     At  present, 
hoirever,  the  solution  of  the  question  hinges  upon  the  pro- 
priety of  the  exception  beiug  the  rule,  on  the  grounds  of 
expediency.     It  would  be  an  easy  matter  illustrating  this 
Utter  conelusion  by  having  reference  to  some  of  the  steam- 
nilture  systems  now  in  operation  ;  but  this  we  purposely 
avoid,  even  to  the  bare  mention  of  the  name  of  a  single 
patentee  or  manufacturer,  post  and  present,  our  observa- 
tions being  confined  to  the  general  proposition  involved  in 
the  march  of  improvement.    Every  effort  is   now  being 
made,  for  example,    to  stimulate  progress  through  the 
instrumentality  of   united  capital.     This  is  based  on  the 
commercial  maxim  that  as  steam  culture  has  been  proved 
beyond  doubt  a  more  than  ordinarily  successful  enterprise, 
the  practi»!  should  be  at  the  command  of  every  farmer. 
The  steam-culture  field  is  the  most  inviting  oae  of  the  age 
fcr  the  profitable  investment  of  capital,  and  therefore  every 
eDConragemcnt  should  be  given  to  the  general  movement 
ihas  being  made  to  cultivate  the  greater  breadth  of  land 
by  steam.     Now,  in  accordance  with  what  has  just  been 
said.  Steam-culture  Companies  may  for  a  time  find  it  for 
their  interest  to   adopt  the   exception   as   the  rule ;  but 
while  this  is  granted,  it  is  equally  manifest  that  due  provi- 
sion should  be  made  for  new  combinations  the  moment 
pn^ress  in  one  branch  of  the  system  gets  ahead  of  the  ad- 
vance made  in  another  -,  for  it  would  be  unreasonable  to 
ioppose  that  the  several  members  above-mentioned   will 
keep  pace  with  each  other.     In  point  offset,  Worcester 
has  already  advanced    practical  proof  to  the  contrary, 
although  we  are  not  saying  by  this  that  such  proof  has 
been  officially  acknowledged  as  yet  by  the  Royal  Agricul- 
tural Society,  or  professionally  by  the  agricultural  press, 
as  to  the  pcSsuliar  merits  of  individual  members  of  systems. 
Indeed,  so  long  as  the  exceptionary  routine  is  the  general 
role,  it  will  be  no  easy  matter  doing  justice  to  individual 
parts ;  for  the  shortcomings  of  one  may  counterbalance  the 


advantages  of  another,  and  this  will  continue  while  prizes 
are  awarded  to  whole  systems  only. 

Whole  prizes  will,  of  course,  experience  a  similar  subdi- 
vision, the  ploughman  coming  in  for  his  legitimate  share. 
In  point  of  reality,  practically  speaking,  it  is  here  where 
the  work  of  subdivision  shoidd  begin ;  for,  although  a 
system  should  be  divided  into  a  dozen  members,  and  a  first 
and  second  prize  awarded  to  each,  it  would  be  competent, 
nevertheless,  for  the  owner  and  exhibitor  of  any  one  system 
to  carry  off  all  the  prizes ;  hence,  whole  systems  would 
suffer  no  harm,  while  individual  members  of  it  would  gain 
an  advantage. 

With  one  exception  we  shall  leave  the  work  of  subdi- 
vision in  the  hands  of  the  reader,  and  this  exception  is  the 
ploughman.     Special  encouragement  cannot  too  soon  be 
given  to  those  practically  in  the  management  of  the  steam- 
plough,  includmg  the  engine-man,  anchor-man,  and  rope- 
porter  boys,  as  well  as  the  ploughman  himself,  to  acquire 
the  highest  degree  of  professional  skill  and  handicraft ;  for 
upon  efficiency  in  tMs  department  much  of  the  general 
success  of  the  whole  depends.     If,  under  horse-culture, 
farmers  have  always  placed  the  highest  value  upon  the 
talents  of  their  ploughmen,  the  maxim  will  be  found  to 
apply  with  tenfold  effect  to  artistic  skill  under  steam- 
culture.    They  may  also  find  that  the  best  ploughman 
under  the  former  system  is  not  the  most  promising  and 
snccessful  under  the  latter,  owing  to  the  vride  difference 
that  exists  between  the  two,  both  as  to  professional  skill 
and  manipulation.     In  horse-culture  much  of  the  success 
of  the  ploughman  at  a  ploughing-match  depends  upon  the 
control  he  possesses  over  his  team  ;  but  it  often  occurs 
that  the  best  horseman  is  not  the  most  efficient  when 
placed  in  charge  of  machinery  of  any  kind.     There  are  no 
doubt  talented  ploughmen  who  can  put  their  hand  to  any 
subdivision  of  labour  on  the  farm ;  but,  conceding  to  the 
sounduess  of  what  is  every  day  experienced,  it  will  generally 
be  found,  even  in  their  case,  that  they  prefer  some  kinds 
of  work  to  others,  and  always  excel  most  when  the  mind 
and  hands  work  together.     With  this  the  practical  reader 
must  be  familiar,  and  hence  will  also  appreciate  the  force 
of  the  rule,  tAe  right  man  in  the  right  place ^  when  applied 
to  steam-culture,  and  the  present  propriety  of  cultivating 
special  talents  in  this  department  wherever  they  manifested 
themselves  as  naturally  genuine.     At  all  times  natural 
talento  merit  special  patronage ;  but  the  case  of  the  steam- 
plough  at  the  present  time  has  a  more  than  ordinary  claim 
upon  the  attention  of  agriculturists  and  steam-culture 
companies.    Eventually,  a  steam-ploughing  match  will  be 
no  novelty;  but  as  yet  the  proposition  requires  to  be 
approached  with  some  degree  of  prefiitory  caution,  for 
something  prior  to  prizes  is  needful,  to  qualify  our  modem 
Corydons  to  steer  the  steam-plough  successfully  in  the 
field  of  competition^     There  is  no  want  of  mechanical 
talent  amongst  our  clod-plodding  rustics  to  control  the 
steam-plough,  but  an  apprentice  fee  must  nevertheless  be 
paid  before  success  can  be  attained. 


STEAM    CULTIVATION. 


A  meeting  of  agriculturists  of  the  coimty — ^both  land- 
lords and  tenant-fisrmers — was  recently  held  at  Worcester, 
to  consider  thf  subject  of  steam  cultivation  and  its  prac- 
tical appUcation.  Mr.  E.  Holland,  M.P.,  presided,*  the 
acttendance  including  Lord  Northcote,  the  Hon.  F.  Lygon, 
M.P.,  Sir  E.  A.  H.  Lechmere,  Bart.,  Hon.  H.  F.  Vernon, 
M.P.,  Mr.  R.  Padmore,  &c. 

The  Chaiucan,  in  opening  the  proceedings,  said  eveiy- 
Iwdy  mxtit  l>e  ao  conYmced  of  the  advan^ges  of  steaju 


h   ' 


cultivation,  that  the  only  question  was  as  to  how  it  could 
be  applied  to  a  particular  district  or  county.  Those  who, 
like  hunself  and  his  neighbours,  had  tried  it  for  four  or 
five  years,  would  just  as  soon  think  of  going  back  to  the 
old  flail  for  thrashing  as  returning  to  the  old  horse  plough. 
To  provide  the  means  of  steam  cultivation  much  capital 
must  be  expended,  and  what  was  now  proposed  was  that 
they  should  aid  and  assist  one  another  through  the  medium 
of  a  limited  liability  company.    They  had  tho  experience 
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of  more  than  one  such  tooiety.  There  was  tke  experience 
of  one  at  Gloucester,  wMcli  bad  expired  (or  rather  lapsed, 
£()r  he  hoped  and  believed  that  in  course  of  time  it  would 
go  on  again)  after  a  year  and  a  half's  existence,  and  its 
£ulure  was  to  be  attributed  to  the  fact  of  its  being  estab- 
lished at  a  time  when  all  the  machinery  was  new  and  non- 
perfected.  Since  then  a  very  successful  society  had  been 
established  at  Wakefield,  and  had  adopted  the  system  of 
the  double  engine,  such  as  had  been  at  work  during  the 
late  meeting  of  the  Roysl  Agricultural  Society,  and  the 
consequence  was,  that  instead  of  having  one  engine,  they 
had  two,  of  several  horse  power,  which,  when  not  culti- 
vating the  land,  were  employed  in  going  about  from  farm 
to  &mi,  and  performing  other  agricultural  work.  It  was 
suggested  that  the  projected  company  should  oonmience 
operations  with  two  oagines,  and  adopt  the  system  of 
double  machines.  A  great  deal  of  the  want  of  success  at 
Gloucester  arose  from  their  trying  to  do  too  much  at  once. 
They  had  five  engines,  only  two  of  which  were  ever  in 
work  at  one  time,  the  result  being  that  they  had  a  great 
deal  of  dormant  capital  and  a  quantity  of  expensive 
machinery  on  hand  that  was  very  liable  to  be  broken  or 
ii^jured.  Added  to  that,  the  mode  of  crdtivating  was  not 
understood  so  well  then  as  now,  and  the  experience  of  the 
Gloucester  Society  would  enable  them  to  avoid  those  errors 
into  which  those  who  had  gonebefore  them  had  fallen.  There 
was  nothing,  they  all  knew,  for  their  stiff  clay  land,  like 
autumn  cultivation ;  but  he  had  found  that  when  he  at- 
tempted autumn  cultivation  with  horses,  he  was  stopped  by 
the  climate.  With  the  steam  plough,  however,  he  had  ac- 
complished in  one  fortnight  what  would  have  taken  him 
two  months  without  steam.  He  did  not  care  for  seasons, 
and  he  had  been  able  to  dispense  with  one-third  of  his 
horses.  The  cost  of  keeping  a  horse  would,  of  course,  vary 
with  the  number  kept ;  but  with  nine  horses  it  would 
amount,  inclusive  of  food,  value  of  horse,  and  wear  and 
tear  of  gear,  to  not  less  that  £26  a-year ;  and  if  they  could 


save  tiiree  times  that  by  only  keepug  six  hones  iastssd  of 
nine,  it  would  be  equal  to  a  stfing  of  £78  or  £80  a  yesr. 
Besides,  the  nature  of  clay  land  was  so  completely  tliend 
by  the  steam  plough  that  it  became  aa  fertiM  as  a  kitchen 
garden.  The  object  of  this  meeting  vras  to  bring  tids 
powerftd  agent  within  the  reach  of  the  agricnlturists 
of  that  county.  The  following  resolution  wss  sfter- 
wards  adopted,  on  the  motion  of  Lord  Northwick, 
seconded  by  Mr.  Vernon,  M.P. :  "That  the  sue* 
cessfiil  application  of  steam  power  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  soil  is  now  placed  beyond  doubt,  and  its  great  vslae 
universally  admitted ;  means  should  therefore  be  taken  to 
secure  its  employment  in  this  county." — ^The  second  reso- 
lution, moved  by  Sir  £.  Leehmere,  and  seconded  by  Mr. 
Lakin,  was  to  the  following  efPiect :  "  That,  inasmuch  ss  the 
cost  of  a  steam  engine  and  tackle  ihr  exceeded  the  mesns  of 
most  tenant  formers,  it  was  desirable  to  establish  a  joint- 
stock  company  for  providing  such  machine 'by  hire  or 
purchase.' " — Mr.  T.  G.  Cmrtler  then  proposed  that  a 
capital  of  £3,500  should  be  raised,  in  the  first  instance,  in 
shares  of  £1  each,  to  provide  two  sets  of  implements.  He 
found  that  the  cost  of  the  implements  used  by  the  Wake- 
field Society  was  about  £1,550  each,  with  thrashing 
machine.  They  must  employ  proper  persons  to  manage 
the  engines,  from  the  want  of  which  many  fsilnre?  had 
proceeded.  They  would  also  want  some  capital  to  bear  the 
expenses  of  carrjring  them  about,  and  to  provide  for  those 
items,  and  to  buy  implements,  the  sum  of  £3,600  was 
proposed.  There  was  no  intention  on  the  part  of  the  pro- 
moters of  this  scheme  to  confine  its  operation  to  share- 
holders, but  its  benefits  would  be  offered  to  all  parties  on 
such  terms  as  the  committee  might  liereafter  determine.— 
The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  West,  and  unanimously 
adopted. — A  provisional  committee  having  been  appointed, 
the  proceedings  terminated  with  a  vote  of  thanVs  to  the 
chairman,  moved  by  the  Hon,  F.  Ly^gon,  and  seconded  by 
Mr.  Parker, 


THE    HOP    HARVEST. 


The  hop  harvest,  on  which  so  much  capital  depends,  is 
now  at  hand,  and  not  merely  are  the  one  hundred  hop- 
fhctors  and  merchants  of  the  metropolis  interested  in  it, 
but  the  brewers  of  this  and  many  other  lands  watch  the 
result  with  excitement.  Success  or  failure  to  many  a  cul- 
tivator is  pending  in  the  balance ;  and  although  there  is 
now  no  duty  at  stake,  yet  the  yield  is  full  of  speculation. 
The  harvest  may,  as  has  been  observed,  give  a  ton  to  the 
acre,  and  twenty  guineas  to  the  ton ;  or  it  may  produce  a 
hundredweight  unsaleable  in  the  market.  The  heavy  out- 
lay for  manure  and  high  cultivation  may  be  lost,  or  may 
bring  in  a  golden  return.  In  r^;ard  to  delicacy  of  flavour, 
brightness  of  colour,  and  perfection  of  curing,  English 
hops  maintain  their  well-merited  high  reputation  over  all 
other  growths,  notwithstanding  the  foreign  supply  is 
pretty  Uberal.  We  are  still  the  largest  producers,  although 
a  few  other  countries  are  now  running  us  closely. 

Hops  are  grown  in  the  Netherlands,  Denmark,  and 
Greece,  but  of  very  inferior  quality.  Belgium  grows 
lareely ;  but  the  Belgian  hops  are  usually  badly  picked, 
witn  too  much  stalk  and  green  leaves,  and  have  a  smell  of 
smoke  from  bad  curing.  There  are,  however,  exceptional 
samples,  which  indicate  that,  with  proper  care,  the  value 
of  Belgian  hops  might  be  greatly  enhanced  in  the  London 
market.  In  strength,  or  amount  of  lupuline,  the  hops  from 
Bavaria  and  Bohemia  can  hardly  be  surpassed,  while,  for 
the  most  part,  tiiefr  curing  is  excellent.  The  suppHes 
from  other  German  States  (often  represented  as  Bavarian) 
9Bn  geiwniUy  pf  ffix  nototte  itvength  9f  flAyour^  bat  too 


often  badly  cured  and  picked,  with  too  many  green  lesves. 
In  France,  within  the  lastf  quarter  of  a  century,  consi- 
derable attention  has  been  given  to  the  culture  of  the  hop, 
especially  in  La  Franche-CJomt^  Alsace :  the  departments  Du 
Nord,  Lorraine,  and  Vosges ;  in  these  localities  about  800 
or  400  hectares  are  under  culture  with  the  hop.  Besides 
the  home  production  used  locally,  France  consumes  foreign 
hops  to  the  value  of  2|  million  francs  or  more  yearly,  m 
foreign-grown  are  preferred  by  the  French  brewers,  al- 
though they  cost  double  the  price  of  those  raised  in  the 
country.  The  hops  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine  were  reported 
by  the  jurors  of  the  late  International  Exhibition  to  be  of 
excellent  flavour,  but  somewhat  deflcient  in  strength. 
They  are  carefiilly  picked,  and  in  some  cases  very  well 
cured.  A  large  quantity  of  French-grown  hops  are  bought 
by  the  Germans,  and  re-shipped  to  this  country  as  Bava- 
rian hops. 

The  import  of  foreign  hops  into  the  United  Kingdom 
has  not  increased  very  greatly  since  the  removal  of  the 
duty,  although  we  still  draw  on  the  Continent  for  a  large 
supply.  In  1860  the  imports  were,  in  round  numbers, 
69,000  cwt.;  in  1861,  149,000  cwt.;  in  1862,133,800 
cwt.,  and  in  the  first  six  months  of  this  year,  66,742  cwt. 
A  very  small  quantity  of  these  foreign  hops  is  re-exported. 
One-fourth  of  our  extraneous  supplies  of  hops  is  now  drawn 
from  North  America,  where  the  culture  seems  laigely  on 
the  increase.  The  hops  from  Canada  and  the  States,  m 
the  opinion  of  the  best  iQdf;ea,  still  ezhjbit  tho  dlii|;reesUe 
flftTQW  whiA  re&den  wm  ^uto  mmU^  fn  fine  q w« 
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iM  ci  aleSf  'Hie  hop  iMma  to  hsre  bew  mtrodaoed  into 
North  America  nmrlj  two  centuriw  and  a-half  ago.  The 
growth  WW  eaoounged  in  Virgiiua  by  legislative  enact- 
meats  in  1657.  The  total  quantity  laised  in  the  States, 
according  to  the  censos  retorns,  was  in  1840  l,238,6021bs., 
ial850  S,497,029Ibs..  and  in  1860  ll,010,0121bs.  The 
exports  from  America  hare  been  as  follows : 


1851  110,860  lbs. 

1853  288,008  „ 

1853  245,647  „ 

1854  260,026  „ 


1855  4,021,816  lbs. 

1856  1,048,515  ,, 

1857  924,588  „ 

1858  468,889  „ 


Of  later  yean  we  have  the  value  only,  but  not  the 
quantity.  Thus,  while  the  exports  for  1858,  1859,  and 
1860  were  represented  respectively  by  41,704  dollars, 
58,016  dollars,  and  82,866  doUars,  the  shipments  of  1861 
lesched  the  high  valne  of  2,006,053  dollars.  In  Russia  a 
Tsrieky  of  the  hop  grows  wild,  in  the  Taurida,  the  Ural, 
sad  the  Altai ;  but  the  principal  supply  is  imported  from 
abroad.  In  Portugal  also  there  are  wild  hops,  which  in- 
dicate the  possibility  of  successful  cultivation  there. 

The  yearly  consumption  of  this  narcotic  substance  in 
the  United  Kingdom  exceeds  in  weight  that  of  tobacco, 
eeneral  as  is  the  use  of  this  odoriferous  weed.  The 
hop  gardens  of  Kent,  Surrey,  Sussex,  Hants,  Hereford, 
Worcester,  and  other  localities,  are  now  in  their  ftill  glory. 
The  value  of  the  hop  is  well  described  in  the  rhymes  of 
Old  Tusser,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  that  eighth  Henry, 
the  monarch  who  would  have  none  of  "the  pernicious 
weed"  in  his  flagon : 

**  It  Btreogtheneth  drink  and  flavonreth  malt, 
And  being  well  brewed,  long  kep  it  will  last. 
And  drawing  abide,  if  ye  dr»w  not  too  fast." 


A  very  different  kind  of  malt4iquor  is  that  in  which 
hops  are  infused,  to  the  malts  manufiictured  in  England 
three  centuries  ago.  An  old  author,  Parkinson,  writing 
in  1640,  says :  "  The  ale  which  our  forefathers  were 
accustomed  only  to  drink,  being  a  kind  of  thicker  drink 
than  beere,  is  now  almost  quite  left  off  to  be  made,  the 
use  of  hoppes  to  be  put  therein  altering  the  quality  thereof, 
to  be  much  more  healthful,  or  rather  physicall,  to  preserve 
the  body  from  the  repletion  of  grosse  humours  which  the 
ale  engendereth." 

We  trust  that  the  gloomy  prognostics  of  a  deficient  crop 
may  not  be  realized,  but  that  the  hop-grounds  will  yield 
abundantly ;  for,  in  the  words  of  a  .dally  contemporary, 
"  If  all  turns  out  well,  the  cultivator  is  a  happy  man ;  he 
can  dispose  of  his  harvest  at  magnificent  prices ;  but  he 
must  pay  a  heavy  rent,  literally  make  the  soil,  pick,  dry, 
and  bag  his  crop,  and  then  possibly  find  the  market 
glutted.  Dearth  at  one  time  and  glut  at  another  have 
formed  the  rule,  generally  speaking,  in  the  hop  trade. 
Growers  have  been  known,  after  keeping  the  commodity 
for  some  years  on  hand,  untU  it  has  become  so  much 
rubbish,  to  export  it  for  the  sake  of  the  drawback,  and 
throw  their  entire  stock  into  the  German  Ocean.  More- 
over, at  times  the  great  brewers  have  inflicted  iiigury  upon 
the  growers  of  hops  by  resorting  to  cheaper  substitutes ; 
not  one  of  which,  we  are  glad  to  think,  was  anything  but 
an  abominable  failure.  No :  experiment  as  we  may, 
we  must  flavour  the  golden  floods  of  the  Trent  with 
the  early  September  pickiags  ;  and  nothing,  no  matter 
for  how  many  ages  '  cooled  in  the  deep-delved 
earth,*  will  rival  the  full-bloomed  and  powerful  hops  of 
October." 


ASCENSION    OF    SOLUBLE    MATTERS    IN    THE    SOIL. 

[TRAlfSLATBS    FROM    THX    FISNCH.] 


Some  interesting  experiments  were  made  at  Sienne 
during  the  year  1861  by  M.  Egidio  Pohtcci,  Professor  of 
Pharmaceutical  Chemistry  at  the  University  of  that  town. 
These  experiments  were  Intended  to  prove  that  soluble  sub- 
stances which  exist  in  the  lower  beds  of  the  soil  rise  re- 
gularly to  the  sur&ce,  and  that  whilst  they  remain  there 
the  Tolatile  parts  which  enter  into  the  composition  of  these 
sahstanees  dLsperse,  whilst  the  fixed  portions  are  left  there 
tin  nin  carries  them  more  or  less  into  the  bosom  of  the 
earth. 

He  experiments  of  M.  Polacci  are  interesting  to  the 
agrindtunst,  because  they  exphdn  the  action  in  the  soil  of 
matters  which  serve  for  the  development  of  vegetables, 
and  point  out  the  necessity — already  demonstrated,  how- 
ever, by  experience  and  custom— of  using  certain  sub- 
staoees  for  retaining  in  the  soil  the  useful  principles  which 
are  apt  to  en^orate.  Ammonia  is  the  essential  base  of 
manures,  from  the  quantity  of  azote  which  it  contains ;  it 
enters  in  a  large  proportion  into  rain  water,  dew,  and 
fogs;  condncted  by  atmospheric  waters,  it  descends  into 
the  lower  beds  ot  arable  soil,  and  if  there  be  nothing  there 
to  fix  it,  it  soon  reascends,  loses  itself  in  space,  and  thus 
renders  no  service  to  agriculture.  £xperience  has  al- 
ready taught  us  the  utility  of  sulphate  of  lime,  com- 
monly caUed  plaster  or  gypsum;  but  the  service  which 
it  nsiderB  are  due  in  a  great  measure,  as  we  have 
kmg  tinea  learned  from  M,  Lieblg^  to  the  property  it 
pQiiMiii)  of  ftiliig  iU§  immmk,  ti  fotnii  m  htammmd 
Mki  whkb,  raUMtl  t9  th«  kw  fM9pli#d  by  M.  ?yM, 
mmii  nm  ttto  tlM  1^  •A«rwtf4i  mMtadi  )»te 
tti  Umbh  of  oKj/SOuf  nl^fiotto&i  ooadoffM  kf  ih« 


water,  which  serves  as  a  vehicle,  and  reaches  to  the 
roots  of  the  plants,  and  conduces  to  their  development. 

The  result  of  M.  Polacci's  experiments  proves  that 
water  acts  principally  in  the  vegetable  organism  as  a  ve- 
hicle of  nutiitive  substances. 

In  order  to  see  whether  water  acts  upon  plants  rather 
as  the  vehicle  of  nutritive  substances  than  in  any  other 
manner,  he  took  four  flower-pots,  and  fixed  in  the  bottom 
of  each  a  ghss  tube  35  centimetres  long.  At  the  top  of 
two  of  the  tubes  he  put  a  coarse  horse-hair  cloth ;  at  the 
lower  part  of  the  two  others  he  fixed  two  small  cloth 
bags ;  ne  filled  the  pots  with  the  same  kind  and  the  same 
quantity  of  earth,  which  descended  into  the  tubes  fur- 
nished with  bags,  and  remained  on  the  horse  hair ;  he 
then  put  into  each  pot  two  bean-seeds,  which  he  watched 
carefully  till  they  germinated. 

He  then  placed  the  flower-pot  in  such  a  manner  that 
one  of  the  two  covered,  and  one  of  the  open  tubes,  were 
plunged  into  water,  whilst  he  immersed  the  lower  part  of 
the  second  covered  tube  into  liquid-manure,  and  left  the 
second  open  tube  entirely  uee.  He  left  the  four 
plants  to  vegetate  by  themselves.  At  the  end  of  eight 
days  the  plants  in  the  two  open  tubes  were  dead ;  the  two 
others  survived ;  but  those  which  corresponded  to  the  bag 
plunged  into  the  liquid-manure  attained  an  immense 
growth,  and  were  the  only  ones  that  bore  fruit. 

It  became  evident  thoa  that  watef  alone  has  but  vei-y 
tmhU  A^iott  tipoti  A  pUnt  and  thoM  whieh  h«ld  in  lolti- 
iim  imimwi  iSAtten  had  aurrtod  with  ^tm,  widtr  th« 
kiiMMt  ol  ospiUMT  altiMtoi,  ih«  mUm  mdftrtilWaf 
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water  hod  then  seirqd  rather  as  a  vehicle  than  a  nutri- 
tive principle.  M.  Polacci,  in  order  to  show  better  the 
ascension  of  soluble  salts  under  the  influence  of  capillary 
attraction,  made  the  following  experiments : — 

Taking  twelve  tubes  of  4  centimetres  in  diameter,  and 
13  centimetres  long,  divided  into  centimetres  all  the  way 
up,  he  filled  them  with  earth,  and  plunged  the  lower  part 
of  each  separately  into  solutions  of  different  salts,  such  as 
nitrate  of  potash,  chromate  of  potash,  sulphate  of  ammo- 
nia, &c.;  each  solution  was  of  a  decilitre  of  water,  and 
contained  holf-a-gramme  of  salt ;  it  held  the  body  of  the 
solutions  by  the  adjunction  of  distilled  water ;  and  after 
twelve  days  the  analysis  of  each  centimetre  of  earth 
showed  that  the  major  part  of  the  salts  had  risen  to  the 
highest  division,  whilst  the  solution  contained  none.  This 
experiment  proved  then,  as  well  as  several  others  described 
by  M.  Polacci,  and  made  in  open  land,  the  ascension  of 
saline  substances  through  the  soil,  and  that  ascension  takes 
place,  however  small  may  be  the  quantity  of  these  sub- 
stances belonging  to  the  soil  itself,  or  which  has  been  in- 
troduced there. 

These  facts  are  daily  occurring  in  nature.  The  efflo- 
rescence of  sulphate  of  magnesia  and  carbonate  of  soda, 
which  may  be  observed  in  droughts  upon  clays  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Sienne  as  well  as  in  the  middle  of  ]?Vauce,  proceed 
from  the  same  causes.  It  is  the  same  with  nitrate  of 
potash,  which  is  gathered  on  the  surface  in  Spain,  Italy, 
Algeria,  &c.,  and  in  the  Indies. 


By  another  series  of  experiments  M.  Polacci  proved 
that  ammonia,  free  or  carbonated,  also  rises  to  the  sur&ee 
of  the  soil,  where  it  evaporates  and  disperses  into  the  air. 
He  explains  in  this  manner  the  fertilizing  action  of  sul- 
phate  of  lime,  the  presence  of  which  hinders  the  dispersion 
of  the  miyor  part  of  ammonia.  In  fact,  numerous  ana- 
lyses made  of  earth,  taken  from  different  places,  at  various 
depths,  some  after  rains,  some  after  a  time  of  dronght, 
have  show^n  notable  changes  in  the  proportions  of  the  salts 
which  these  earths  contain.  These  analyses  prove  that 
salts  descend  in  rainy  weather,  and  tend  to  rise  to  the  sur- 
face in  dry  weather.  M.  Polacci  concludes  his  labours 
with  the  following  remarks:  ''That  soluble  substances 
sometimes  rise  and  sometimes  descend  into  the  soil.  They 
descend  during  rain,  and  rise  in  dry  weather ;  or,  more 
generally,  they  descend  during  the  winter,  escaping  from 
the  abundant  rains,  which  dis|)erse  the  m^or  part  of  them ; 
and  rise  during  summer,  when  the  evaporation  is  greater, 
and  when  vegetation  requires  more  water  and  food.  That 
the  composition  of  the  surface  of  the  soil  is  veiy  variable. 
That  it  may  not  be  the  same  during  one  month.  That  the 
analyses  made  now  upon  lands  taken  ordinarily  at  the 
surface  may  no  longer  be  considered  correct.  This  is  the 
reason,"  adds  M.  Polacci,  "  Uiat  analytical  results  ob- 
tained here  at  different  epochs  are  so  variable ;  and  it  is 
from  the  same  cause  that  practical  agriculture  up  to  the 
present  time  has  derived  so  little  benefit  from  experiments 
of  this  kind.*'  Alfbed  Caillaux. 
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Sib, — You  will  do  good  service  to  Britiih  agricuUure  by 
inseiting  the  followiog  v^ry  important  letter  (com  Baron 
laebig.  It  settles  defioitively  the  queatioo,  hitherto  much 
disputed,  of  the  value  of  a  ton  of  town  sewage,  taken  at  ita 
outlet. 

,  'How  much  is  to  .be,  deducted  from  that  value  for  coq- 
▼cyanoe  to  the  fiisldi  it  jpvther  part  of  the  question  ;  but  it 
is  generally  admitted  thai  fcom  one  far(hing  to  three  farthinga 
per  tOD,  according  to  elevatioo,  would  be  an  ample  deduction. 
It  is  itrange  that  our  Legislatare  or  Government  has  never,  by 
a  committee  or  a  commiaaiou,  elieited  eogiaeering  data  on  thia 
point.  At  Croydon  the  coat  ia  not  more  than  one  farthing 
per  ton  :  at  thia  rate  there  ia  ample  aeope  for  profit  to  the 
ratepayers  aa  well  aa  farmers,  at  Baron  Liebig^a  estimate  of 
foncpeqee  per  ton.        ^      , 

Hitherto  nearly  all  our  attempts  at  sewage  irrii^atioa  by 
means  of  ateam  power,  pipea,  hose,  aod  jst,  hare  been  imper- 
fect, from  a  want  of  sound  engineetin^  skill;  hence  they  have 
been  uuduly  costly.  A  mistake  of  an  inch  in  the  diameter  of 
our  aupply  pipes  may  increase  our  expeoae  of  delivery  100 
percent. 

When  ooce  we  are  agreed  as  to  the  value  of  a  ton  of  town 
sewage,  delivered  on  ike  land,  we  ahall  not  long  differ  aa  to 
the  propriety  or  profit  of  applying  a  given  quantity  per  acre. 
Thoac  who  now  advocate  10,000  tons  per  aere  per  annum  will 
be  brought,  by  the  qnestiona  of  coat  and  value,  to  much  more 
reaaonable  concluiions.  10,000  tons  per  aere,  at  Baron  lAe- 
big'a  eatimate  of  fourpence  per  ton,  would  amonot  to. 
£166  13<.  4d.  I  Many  farmera  would  be  aatonttbed  at  our 
even  propoaing  to  expend  £5  pe^;acre  iu  manure  or  guano — 
what  would  thty  aay  to  £163  ]8ar4d.  per  acre  ? 

We  are  all  gradually  coming  to  believe  iu  X«iebig*a  great 
theory,  that  in  order  to  build  up  a  perfect  plint  we  matt  have 
pU  ^;icoeiiary  mteoals  oc  elesi^ti  in  due  proportion  and 


in  a  fit  condition.  No  one  certainly  would  donbt  thii,  if  ap- 
plied to  a  houae;  for,  wanting  either  lime  or  water,  uielesi 
would  be  the  bricks,  timber,  alates,  and  other  matcriala. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  acrfant, 
Tiptree  Hall,  Kehedon^  Essex,  J.  J.  Mbchi. 

Aug.  ihih,  1863. 


UTILIZATION  OF  SEWAOB. 

Sir,— The  agitation  at  preaent  going  on  reicarding  the  ap- 
plication of  aewage  to  the  purposes  of  agriculture  induces  me 
to  offer  a  few  remarks,  which  may  perhapa  asiist  to  throw 
some  light  oa  the  different  queations  belonging  to  this  most 
important  subject. 

It  seems  to  me  that,  on  the  whole,  people  have  not  a  eaueet 
idea  of  the  matter.  In  the  last  twenty  yeara  a  new  branch 
of  induatry,  which  did  not  before  eiiat,  has  developed  itaelf 
on  a  large  acalr,  aod  in  hkemanoer  the  importation  of  guano 
and  the  aale  of  varioua  manurea  have  increased  to  such  aa 
enormoua  extent.  The  manufaclurera,  of  and  dealera  in  ma- 
nure are,  ou  principle,  inimical  to  the  utilisation  of  aewa^e, 
and  in  the  battle  whic'i  ia  being  fought  tbey  cinititotc  the 
inimical  army  whose  forces  should  be  by  no  meana  underrated. 

The  cootefct  which  thia  queition  hoareneVed  ia  an  old  one-' 
the  conteat,  namoly,  between  the  commercial  and  industrial  and 
the  ai;ricnltur«l  intercat.  The  manufacturers  of  artificial  ma- 
nures fancy  their  butineaa  would  atop  if  it  ahoold  once  happen 
that  the  towna  aupplied  tbe  farmer  with  the  ncceaiary  manure. 
If  we  examine  the  matter  thoroughly  we  ahall  find  that  the 
anslety  of  the  maonfactarera  and  dealers  in  manure  ia  Uke  the 
panic  of  the  carriera  on  the  eve  of  the  introdnclion  of  the  rail- 
roads. They  aUo  feared  that  the  rati  would  put  au  end  to  their 
bu«ineaa.  Yet  we  know  that,  owing  to  th«  f^veatar  traffic,  the 
nnmbcr  of  horaea  in  use  haa  aioce  then  everywhere  increased. 
The  aewage  queation  ia  moat  intimately  connected  with  the  rnana- 
facturera  of  manure :  ao  much  ao  indeed  that  the  latter  may 
derive  from  it  the  greatest  profit.  It  may  even  be  aaid  thit 
it  ii  in  reality  the  manufactnre  of  artilicitl  manare  which  givei 
to  aewi^raj^e  its  peculiar  value  and  importance  for  the  purpohca 
of  Imabandry,  and  it  is  thia  which  I  shall  eodeavonr  to  explaia 
i«whatfoUowa4 
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It  u  wall  known  that  the  mtDofaetora  of  aitii&c»l  maoare 
w  based  on  the  doctnne  tiiat  the  nourUhmcnt  of  ell  celti- 
▼mted  pbate  eouuU  of  ioorgantc   or  mineral  lubtUiioea. 
Manore  eouiatiog  of  orfauic  inbitaneet  can  be  produced 
bj  the  agricaltoriat  only.    The  farmer  produces  ftrmjird 
nanure;  the  manufacturer,   on   the  other   hand,   mineral 
^aiiBte,  with  which  he  farniahes   the  farmer  with   thoae 
efficient  elemeuta  wantiui;   in  atable  dung.    The  moat  im- 
portant fabricatitm  ia  that  of  auperphoaphate  of  lime.    The 
qncatioo  of  imuediate  importance  to  be  decided  ii  the  Talue 
to  the  farmer  of  the  aewerage  used,  and  it  it  eaaj  to  And 
thia  hj  comparing  lewage  matter  with  guano,  the  effect  and 
priea  of  which  are  known  to  the  farmer,  and  of  whoae  ?alue 
be  ia  able  to  judge.    The.  problem  to  be  aolved  ii,  therefore, 
bow  much  of  the  efficient  elemeuta  of  guano  a  farmer  can 
coDTey  to  hia  field  in  a  ton  of  aewage ;  or  how  many  gallona 
of  aewage  water  are  e^uiTalent  to  a  cwt  of  guano.    Regard- 
ing the  component  parte  of  the  best  aorta  of  guano,  we  have 
certain  aad  reliable  data :  those  relating  to  aewer  water  are 
leai  lo ;    but  we  mighl  long  ago  have  been  fully  informed  of 
ita  aveiage  contenta  if,  last  year,  at  the  mouth  of  each  aever 
ia  London,  fi?e  gallcma  of  water  had  been  collected  morning 
aad  evening  every  day  during  the  week,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  aeventh  day  one  Kallon  of  the  collected  seventy  gallons 
snbjected  to  chemical  analysis.    It  would  be  necessary,  of 
cearse,  to  determine  aa  nearly  as  possible  the  quantity  of 
water  discharged  at  each  sewer.    Lickiog  more  certain  dsta, 
I  take  Profeaaor  Way 'a  analysis  of  sewer  water,  which  this 
aaoat  reliable  chemist  made  at  the   request  of  the  General 
Board  of  Health. 

I  reckon  that  P<ru  guano  contains  14  per  cent,  of  nitrogen 
(»  17  ammonia),  12  per  cent,  phoaphoric  acid,  and  6-lOtha 
per  cent,  ol  potash.  Professor  Way  analysed  the  water  of 
two  aewera,  one  in  Dorset-square,  and  the  other  in  Barrett'a- 
eoort,  and  fonnd  in  one  gallon  of  sewer  water — 

Barrett's-court.  Dorset-square. 

Ammonia    4ri8  grs.    ••....     ]7'96  gra. 

Phoaphoric  acid  . .    10*44,,       4*17     „ 

PoUah 4818,,       3*82    „ 

The  difference  in  the  contenta  ol  the  two  sewera  ia  very  great, 
for  the  lirat  containa  29  more  ammonia  and  phoiphoric 
acid,  and  fifteen  timea  aa  much  potash  as  the  other.  Accor- 
ding to  the  analyaiaof  Dr.  Hoffman,  Fraockland,  and  others,  I 
am  of  opinion  that  I  may  tnke  the  contenta  of  the  Doraet-aqaare 
sewer  water  as  the  average  standard  for  my  csleulatiou.  rroA 
the  above  figurea  it  reaulta  that  101  tona  (20,200  gallons)  of 
tkia  aewer  water  containa  the  aame  amoout  of  phosphoric  acid, 
mere  than  three  timea  aa  much  ammonia,  and  sixteen  times  aa 
vatk  potaah,  as  one  cwt.  of  the  best  Peruvian  guano. 

It  Will  be  observed  thst  there  is  a  great  difference  in  the 
proportion  of  phoaphoric  acid  to  ammonia  in  guano  and  sew<r 
water.  In  guano  thia  proportion  ia  6  parte  of  phoipborie  acid 
to  8|  parte  of  ammonia ;  in  aewer  water  thia  proportion  ia  6 
parte  of  phosphoric  acid  to  26  parte  of  ammonis.  The  reason  of 
Ihia  diaproportion  in  the  amount  of  phoaphoric  acid  and  ammo- 
aia  ia  aewer  water  ia  at  once  poreeived,  if  we  remember  that  the 
bones  of  the  alaogbtered  aoimala  do  not  find  their  way  into  the 
sewera.  These  bonea  are,  however,  the  manuringmatter  in  which 
phosphoric  acid  aboonds,and  their  component  parts^  letit  be  well 
uaderatood,  muat  be  given  back  to  the  fielda  if  it  be  intended 
that  the  aoil  ahall  retain  its  fertility.  Potash  and  ammonia  are, 
aeeording  to  their  prieee,  far  more  costly  manures  than  phos- 
p^tee.  and  in  many  eaaea  quite  aa  necessary  for  the  field  as 
this  latter  can  be.  Potaah  and  ammonia  are  wholly  inefficient 
and  naelesa  without  the  presence  of  phosphoric  acid,  but  with 
the  addition  of  phoaphatea  they  become  efficieijt  and  valuable. 
The  manufacturer  of  manure  ia  not  able  to  aupply  potaah  and 
ammonia  to  the  farmer  in  sufficient  quantity,  arid  at  an  arsil- 
aUe  price,  but  it  ia  eaay  for  him  to  collect  the  bonea  acd  make 
np  the  deficiency  of  phoaphate  by  drawing  it  from  natural 


It  will,  I  tlunk,  ba  now  perceptible  what  connection  there 
b  between  the  manufacture  of  auperphoaphate  and  the 
■tifisation  of  aewage.  If  the  farmer  add  to  the  aewage  water 
the  phosphate  which  is  wanting  in  it,  the  efficiency  of  the 
water  will  be  iocreased.  Thus  101  tons  of  sever  water  to 
wbleh  ISOlbe.  of  anperphosphste  have  been  added  are  eqoi- 
valeat  to  305Ibs.  of  Peruvian  guano,  and  the  lalae  of  the 
aewer  water  will  be  8051be.  of  guano,  at  £13  12s.  fid.  a  ton, 
496  psnoe ;  from  thie  auhtraet  the  prioe  of  1201b8.  of  auper- 
at  £S  5s.,  76  pence;  which  gives  the  value  of 


101  tons  fewer  water,  422  pence,  or  4d.  for  one  too.  It  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  sewerage  without  the  addition  of  phoa- 
phate is  of  much  less  value,  because,  if  the  farmer  were  to  give 
the  aotl,  m  aeverage,  aa  much  phosphoric  acid  aa  ia  in  305  lbs. 
gnanok  he  would  have  to  apply  305  tona  of  aewer  water 
(instead  of  101  tons),  which  would  give  the  value  of  1^.  per 
ton.  I  am  of  opiuion  that  the  proportion  of  ammonia  which 
is  brought  into  the  soil  by  dreasing  the  land  with  Peruvian 
guano  ia  much  too  large  and  even  noiiona  for  future  cropa  ; 
but  this  does  not  belong  to  the  present  question. 

From  exact  calculation  of  the  liquid  and  aolid  voidings  of 
London  (the  detail  of  which  would  be  out  of  place  here) 
we  may  conclude  that  42  tona  of  ammonia,  10  tons  of  phos- 
phoric acid,  and  7|  tona  of  potash  find  their  way  into  the 
London  sewers  daily.  Thcae  42  tona  of  ammonia  are  con- 
tained in  247  tona  of  guano,  the  10  tona  of  phoaphoric  add 
in  83*3  tona  guano ;  tbua  1687  tona  remain  in  which  the 
phoaphoric  acid  ia  wanting ;  or,  what  ia  the  aame  thing,  if  to 
the  aewage  obtained  daily  from  London  100  tons  of  super- 
phosphate  of  lime  (at  20  per  cent,  of  phosphorio  acid)  be 
added,  the  value  of  the  daily  voidinga  of  the  metropolia,  or 
the  aewage  of  London,  is  made  equivalent  to  247  tone  of  Peru- 
vian guano ;  or,  by  the  addition  yearly  of  86,500  tona  of 
superphosphate,  we  may  acquire  the  value  of  90,155  tons 
guano,  at  £13  128.  fid. =£1,^.^8.364.  Deduct  the  price  of 
36,500  tons  of  auperphoaphate,  at  £5  5s. =£19 1,028,  and 
we  have  £1,036,730  aa  the  money  value  of  the  aewage.  To 
this  should  still  be  added  the  worth  of  the  potash  in  the 
sewer  water.  Potash  is  the  manure  which  the  farmer  ob- 
tains with  the  most  difficulty :  it  ia  that  elemenf ,  too,  which 
renders  hia  stable  dung  (the  amount  of  phosphoric  acid  and 
ammonia  being  the  same)  of  greater  value  and  efficacy.  In 
247  tons  of  guano  about  ]|  tons  of  potash  are  contained; 
but  every  day  7^  tona  are  obtained  in  the  sewer  water, 
which  gives  a  surplus  of  6  tons,  corresponding  to  11  tons  of 
sulphate  of  potash,  giving  yearly  4,015  tons,  which,  at  £18 
per  ton,  shows  a  money  value  of  £72,270.  Add  this  to  the 
sum  above  given,  and  we  have,  aa  real  annual  money  value 
of  the  London  sewerage,  £1,109,000. 

The  aurplos  potaah  won  from  the  aewer  water  daily  corres- 
ponds to  the  amount  contained  in  866  tons  of  stable  dung. 
Without  the  addition  of  the  superphosphate,  the  vslue  of  the 
aewerage  of  London  would  only  be  £304.015.  In  the  calcula- 
tion of  the  value  of  aewer  water  there  is  one  factor  doubtful, 
vis.,  the  absolute  amouot  of  phosphoric  acid,  ammonia,  and 
potash  which  a  ton  of  said  water  contsins.  It  might,  probably, 
be  found  that  some  sewer  water  wss  richer,  another  more  diluted 
or  poorer  in  these  component  parts,  but  in  the  relstive  proportion 
I  do  not  think  that  any  very  great  difference  would  be  found. 
Sewer  water  will, in  the  average, contain  more  potash  than  I  have 
allowed  for,  inat much  as  the  fluid  voidings  of  horses  areto  be 
added,  which  increase  the  amount  of  potash.  We  may  aasume 
that  one-third  of  the  population  of  Great  Britain,or  ten  milliona 
of  men,  live  on  com  and  agricultural  produce  imported  from 
abroad.  For  thia  a  pretty  conaiderable  number  ot  millions  of 
pounds  aterliog  muat  be  paid,  beaidea  another  pretty  consi- 
derable nnmber  which  must  be  earned  by  the  nation,  in  order 
to  pay  for  the  purchase  of  maourea  to  produce  the  food  of  the 
remaining  20,000,000  of  inhabitants.  Many  auperficial  oh- 
servera  appeal  to  atatiatics,  which  appear  to  show  that  much 
of  the  land  yields  one-third  more  than  it  did  in  the  last  century, 
and  thia  ia  not,  they  aay,  a  sign  cf  decrease  of  fertility ;  but 
they  forget  at  what  coata  their  larger  cropa  are  obtained,  and 
that  they  are  due  to  an  enormous  expenae  of  capital  for  the 
purchase  of  foreign  manure.  It  is  a  aign  of  a  poor  or  an  ex- 
hausted aoil,  if,  in  order  to  ^et  high  returns,  we  have  to  add 
large  quantities  of  msnure  from  without ;  a  rich  or  fertile  soil 
does  not  reouire  soch  an  addition. 

The  employment  of  sewerage  in  agriculture  could  make 
it  poiaible  to  bring  large  tracts  of  land  into  cnltivation  which 
hitherto,  owing  to  the  expeuse  of  tillage,  had  been  laid  waste 
and  neglected ;  othera,  too,  might  be  so  improved  as  to  make 
the  cropa  remuoerattve,  and  go<Ki  yields  would  bring  in  a  larger 
revenue.  The  vast  capital  which  hitherto  has  left  the  country 
to  pay  for  corn  and  manure  might  be  kept  at  home  aud  em- 
ployed for  other  purposes.  Should  the  present  state  of  trade 
and  industry  not  msterislly  change,  a  great  part  of  thia 
eapital  would  be  devoted  to  agriculture,  and  the  natural  con- 
aequence  would  be  that  the  increasing  population  would  find 
ample  occupation  in  buabandry.  Great  Britain  ia  large  enough , 
if  we    take    the    arable    surteee   of   the   Isnd,   to   prp- 
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duoe  ftll  thi  com  and  uHt  oeeeiNry  for  iti  in- 
htbiUnti.  It  U  nflither  faotaitie  nor  vidiealoni  to 
belMTO  that,  without  puiehatins  forei|:n  nannre,  tod  by  i 

iadictons  otiliiation  of  tho  lewsge  of  tow&iand  yiUagei.  Eog- 
lod  would  bo  ablo  to  disponie  with  the  importation  of  food 
ftom  abroad.  For  her  it  would  be  a  bleafiog  if  the  application 
of  capital  to  agriculture  were  found  luf&cientl/  profittble  to 
awaken  epeouUtion  in  thia  direction,  lo  that  the  industrial 
population,  uanufacturers,  and  tradesmen  might  devote  them- 
aelrea  to  the  production  of  bread  and  meet.  These  men  are 
quite  of  another  stamp,  and  care  little  for  tradition  or  the 
authority  of  custom.  They  know  their  multiplication  table, 
however,  and  in  competition  with  such  men  the  farmers  would 
find  it  impossible  to  persevere  in  their  old  jog-trot  wave.  The 
ehange  thus  brought  about  would  be  as  great  as  after  a  re- 
volution. I  am,  ail,  your  obedient  servant, 

Justus  Von  Libbio, 
President  of  the  Boyal  Academy  of  Science,  and  Con- 
servator-Qeneral  of  Uie  Royal  Scientific  Museum. 


WHY  NOT  GROW  FLAX  ? 

The  cotton  trade  in  Manchester  and  the  surronnding  dis- 
tricts hat  reached  enormous  proportions  during  the  lut  half- 
century.  Immense  fortunes  were  made,  which,  in  tome  eases* 
were  invested  in  land ;  a  school  of  politicians  arose  from  this 
blanch  of  industry,  which  attempted  on  various  occasions  to 
prove  that  the  cotton- interest  was  superior  to  that  of  any 
other  in  the  kingdom,  whether  connected  with  agriculture, 
shipping,  foreign  trade,  or  the  like.  Suddenly,  however,  the 
dvil  war  in  the  United  States  demonstrated  the  fact,  which 
had  often  been  predicted  previously,  that  cotton  was  not  such 
an  absolute  monarch  in  this  countrv  as  hsd  been  imsgined. 
A  Collapse  was  the  result ;  and  while  the  nation  cheerfully 
irespo&ded  by  liberal  subscriptions  to  the  cry  of  distress,  in- 
genuity tried  to  find  a  substitute  for  the  raw  material  which 
had  hitherto  employed  thousands  of  hands,  u  well  as  con- 
tributed to  the  national  prosperity.  Aglesm  of  hope  shot 
through  the  darkened  horizon  when  it  was  announced  that 
Zottera  marma,  a  brittle  sort  of  eea-weed,  was  about  to  supply 
the  place  of  the  plant  from  the  Southern  States;  but  a 
moment's  inspection  of  this  proposed  substitute  at  once  dissi- 
pated the  illusion,  and  the  hopes  of  the  nation  then  centred  on 
nsz.  Now,  flsx  is  a  substantial  fibre.  It  has  always  been 
cnltivated  in  this  country.  Queen  Elisabeth  insisted,  in  her 
arbitrary  way,  on  its  being  grown  in  certain  proportion  to  the 
breadth  of  arable  land.  The  ancient  Assyrians  and  Egyptians 
werejn  the  hsbit  of  dothing  themselves  in  purple  and  fine 
linen ;  and  any  person  who  has  seen  an  E^ptian  mummy 
nnrdled,  of  any  date  pretending  to  antiquity,  must  have 
noticed  the  almost  innumerable  folds  of  linen  with  which  the 
whole  was  encircled.  In  fac^  the  linen  trade  of  the  British 
Isles  haa  run  a  dose  race  with  that  of  cotton  during  the  last 
50  years,  and  it  wss  mainly  owing  to  the  abundsnce  and  chesp- 
Bcss  with  which  the  latter  could  be  raised  in  the  Southern 
States  that  it  finally  succeeded  in  eatablishiog  its  pre- 
eminence, espodally  in  long  cloths,  in  the  markets  of  the 
world.  When  the  blockade  of  the  Southern  ports,  then, 
stopped  the  main  supplies  of  the  raw  material,  public  attention 
began  to  be  directed  towards  flax,  and  our  agnculturists  were 
urged  to  grow  flax,  as  a  substitute  for  cotton,  as  it  was  sup- 
posed, and  truly  so,  that  the  war  might  last  many  years,  and 
that  our  manufacturers  and  East  Indian  cotton  might  not  be 
able  to  adjast  themsdvee  to  one  another  for  s<Hne  time  to 
oome.  The  war  still  continues,  and  in  all  probability  will  last 
for  years.  Cotton,  it  is  true,  arrives  in  considerable  quantities 
from  the  Eaat,  and  from  other  parts  of  the  globe,  and  onr 
manufacturers  are  doing  thdr  best  to  adapt  their  machinery  to 
the  staple  which  they  have  to  manipulate ;  but  in  the  mean- 
time it  may  be  inquired  what  are  our  agriculturlats  doing  in 
order  to  promote  the  cultivation  of  flax,  which,  be  it  observed, 
when  extended,  may  hdp  to  obfiate  the  defidt  in  the  supply 
of  the  other  commodity  ?  We  fear  not  much.  Things  go  on 
pretty  much  in  the  old  way.  As  long  as  beef,  mutton,  wheat, 
barley,  butter^  and  the  otnal  prodncta  of  •  fttm  fetch  a  fair 
price,  our  sgnculturists  pursue  the  even  tenor  of  their  way,  and 
never  imagine  that  prices  osn  alter.  In  thia  ddndon,  however, 
they  may  be  mistakeik  Wheat  is  nowCtom  6a.to ds.a  bnahd; 
then  is  a  promise  of  an  abnndant  harvast  not  only  in  Qreit 


Britdo,  but  also  throughout  the  world,  and  in  dl  prtbihifity 
wheat  will  fetch  but  a  moderate  price  for  tome  yens  to  come. 
Would  it  not  be  a  judidous  stop,  then,  on  the  pert  of  the 
British  farmer,  to  ad? aoce  a  trifle  beyond  the  usud  stereotyped 
system  of  cropping,  and  grow,  say  an  acre  of  flsx  to  every  fifty  of 
his  holding  ?   This  crop  is  not  an  exhausting  one,  u  msny  per- 
sons ignorantly  suppose.  It  is  sown  about  the  latter  end  of  April 
or  1st  of  May,  and  is  ready  to  puU  before  any  white  crop  is  fit 
for  the  sickle;  and  u  seeds  are  sown  with  it,  they  alwayi 
prove  unusually  heavy  ceit  season.  The  seed  of  the  flu,  when 
sated,  which  it  ought  to  be,  is  exceedingly  vdoable  for  feeding 
stock,  either  by  itself  or  in  the  shape  of  oilcake;  and  when 
our  agriculturists  consider  the  thousands  of  pounds  snnosUy 
which  they  expend  in  purchasing  this  commodity,  the  iced  of 
which  is  for  the  most  part  grown  abroad,  the  oncstioD  mut 
naturally  present  itself  to  thdr  minds  whether  they  eodd  sot 
themselves  grow  this  plant  on  their  own  land ;  which,  spsrt 
from  its  vdusble  fibre  as  the  foundation  of  linen,  is  one  of  the 
most  eflScient  means,  in  the  shape  of  oUeake,  for  fattening 
sheep  and  bullocks.    Almost  any  land  in  England,  with  the 
exception  of  a  stiflT  retentive  day,  will  grow  flax;  it  oeeapm 
the  ground  a  shorter  time  than  any  white ;  it  pays  well,  tod 
we  axe  deddedly  of  opinion  that  more  attention  ought  to 
be  devoted  to  flax  than  hu  hitherto  been,  not  only  is  s 
nationd  point  of  view,  but  dso  with  respect  to  the  indmdoil 
intereats  of  the  agriculturists  themselves.    The  crop,  in  fsct, 
hse  only  to  be  known  to  be  thoroogbly  appreciated.  In  Dorset, 
Somerset,  Norfolk,  and  in  certain  portions  of  Torkihire,  flix 
is  grown  in  small  quantities.    In  Ulster  it  is  mors  geacrsUy 
cultivated,  but  the  great  consumers  of  flax  and  hemp  throagb- 
out  the  three  kingdoms  are  obliged  to  import  the  chid  bulk  of 
their  supplies  £rom  the  North  of  Europe ;  and  it  certiinly 
does  seem  strange  that  Russians,  Belgians,  and  Poles  iholad 
be  able  to  grow,  manage,  save  the  aeed  of,  and  dress  flax  better 
than  Englishman,  and  m  addition  lurnish  them  with  thstctke 
which  costs  eo  much,  as  well  aa  adda  to  the  wdgbt  of  their 
sheep  and  bullocks.    We  cerUinly  think  that  the  tinehss 
oome  when  our  sgnculturists  might,  with  profit  to  theniMMs 
and  advantage  to  the  nation,  set  about  preparing  thdr  land  tor 
Bowing  next  spring  a  moderate  breadth  of  flsx-sced,  and  we 
have  little  doubt  that  continued  experience  will  ioduce  then 
to  perseven  in  thdr  efforts. — Post, 


REARING   CALVES    ON   MILK  AND 
LINSEED  MEAL. 

When  a  calf  is  firit  dropped  it  is  covered  with  a  thick 
dime  which  Dame  Nature  teaches  the  cow  by  instinct  to 
cleanse  by  licking  it  off;  and  if  ahe  shows  any  disiodinstion, 
the  country  people,  to  induce  her  to  do  so,  sprinkle  it  vitb  s 
little  salt  and  fine  oatmeal.  This  is  necesstry  for  the  csU  i 
comfort,  deanlioess,  and  health,  and  is  thought  by  nsny 
usefully  medidnd  to  the  cow,  and  on  every  account  shodd 
be  encouraged.  If  the  calf  is  permitted  to  suck  the  cow  it 
will  be  more  difficult  to  make  it  take  its  meals  from  the  ptu, 
and  also  fret  and  annoy  the  cow,  which  will  not  give  its  milk 
freely,  but  retain  it  for  its  offspring.  But  though  it  will  be 
neeeseary  to  prevent  the  calf  sucking  its  dam  for  tbeie 
ressons.  it  should  be  fed  on  the  cow's  first  milk  or  beest'mxs, 
which  Nature  designs  as  its  most  nutritious  food;  it  is  also 
medidnd,  deansing  the  bowels  of  the  pent-up  necooiom  or 
fecal  matter  aecreted  there  during  its  confinement  in  the 
womb.  It  should,  therefore,  get  a  sufficient  portion  of  thu 
naturally  medicind  aliment  four  times  a  day,  say  a  pint  snd 
a  half  at  a  time,  so  as  not  to  keep  it  fasting  too  long,  and,  at 
the  aame  time,  not  to  overload  the  stomach.  The  cdf  shodd 
get  a  portion  of  its  own  dam'a  milk  as  long  as  it  retains  i^ 
peculiar  medidnd  qudity,  which  m^  be  known  by  its 
coagulating  upon  being  heated  or  boiled;  but  older  cdvei 
ahonld  not  get  any  of  it,  as  to  them  it  would  he  i^jurtous. 

When  the  cdf  is  a  week  dd,  a  UtUe  akim  milk  msy  be 
gradually  mixed  with  the  new  milk,  and  after  a  foitaight,  t 
little  fine  oatmed,  Indian,  bean,  pea,  or  linaeed  med  macilsge 
mav  be  added  gradudly,  which  will  enable  the  iadastrioui 
and  economicd  housewife  to  save  her  milk  for  tho  predaetioo 
of  bntter  or  cheese,  and  rear  her  cdves  also.  . 

No  doubt  but  the  best  and  most  pNper  food  for  the  cdf  u 
iUown  dam*e  milk;  for  it  is  a  trne  foiod,  in  which  theeoa- 
nonenta  of  nutrition  are  so  nicdy  bdancsd  by  the  dl-wiseaad 
beneflcsnt  Creator,  u  to  set  at  nought  an  homin  eonpotitions ; 
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hit  ii  Is  ^f  aa  modi  nine  for  kumtn  contva^oa  Uti  it 
Weo»ai  BMHwrj  to  MooomiM  it  tnd  iiiaki  initAtioat  of  it, 
thoQgh  tt  a  ft ry  koMblo  dittaoet  ]  aad  ihut  it  it  that  scirace 
eiMMt  to  our  aid.  FkofeMor  Johattoa  wf,  in  his  *  Leetam 
•a  Agiiealtanl  Ckeiaiitiy/V'*  that  whilo  tha  ealf  it  youo^, 
dniof  tte  fint  two  or  ttauree  wtdia,  ita  boaai  and  moKlat 
cki^Ay  gvo**  I*  laqairtt  the  mattrials  of  thaie,  theiafort, 
Bioia  tbaa  lal,  and  hnm  half  the  milk  it  geti  at  ftnt  may  be 
iknuaad,  and  a  Uttle  bean  metl  may  be  mixed  with  it,  to  add 
Boie  of  the  eatem  or  eotd,  out  of  wkicb  th#  mudet  are 
fonaed.  The  eoitive  e(hete  of  the  liean  meel  ere  to  be 
fuided  againtt  by  oeeaaional  medieiaf,  if  required*  In  the 
Best  itage  sMfe  fat  ia  neoesaary,  and  in  the  third  week,  at 
hteat.  Ml  milk  akonld  be  giteo,  aad  more  milk  than  the 
anpplici,  if  the  calf  requirea  it;  or,  inatead  of  the 
I,  a  loB  eoatly  kind  of  fat  majr  be  need.  Oil-cake  finely 
~  or  liaaaad  meal,  or  even  liateed  oil,  tiay  anpply  at  a 
^cap  rate  tbe  Cat  which,  in  the  form  of  cream,  sella  for  much 
■oacy ;  and  inatead  of  additional  miUc,  bean  meal  in  large 
qaeatity  nay  be  tried,  and  if  eantioasly  and  akilfoUy  used, 
the  beat  cflbeta  on  the  aue  of  the  ealf  aad  the  finaneaa  of  the 
veal  may  be  aatidpated.'* 

This  adeatiAe  note  from  Profeaior  Johnaton  haa  engaged 

the  attention  of  many  stock  masters  in  Ireland,  and,  amongst 

the  reat,^  Mr.  C.  Beamish,  of   Cork,  who  adopted  it  and 

broagfat  it  to  a  r^olar  system  on  an  exteosiye  scale,    Hii 

fafmola  for  compoandiog  the  mneilage  ia  aa  follows : — Thirty 

qairts  of  boiling  water  are  poured  on  three  qoarta  of  Unseed 

okbI  and  four  qnarta  of  bean  meaL    It  ia  then  covered  up 

dote;  and  in  24  houra  added  to  31  quarts  of  boiling  water, 

then  oa  the  fire,  pouring  it  in  alowly,  and  stirring  it  constsntly 

to  prefeat  lumps,  with  a  perforated  wooden  paddle,  so  aa  to 

pf»dece  perfect  incorporation.    After  boiling  30  minutea,  the 

prepared  madlaffe  or  grud  is  pot  bf  for  use,  and  should  be 

given  blood  or  Inkewariu  to  tne  calves,  mixing  it  in  small 

quantities  at  firat  with  the  milk,  aay  one-fourth  mucilage  with 

thiee-fourths  milk,  progreasively  increasing  it,  so  that  by  the 

e^  of  a  fortnight  it  will  be  in  equal  parts ;  by  the  end  of  the 

third  week,  one-and-a-half  mndlsge  to  one  part  milk ;  by  the 

cad  of  the  fourth  week  the  mucilage  may  be  given  in  double 

the  quantity  of  milk,  and  akim  milk  anbstitntcd  for  new  milk ; 

aad  by  the  end  of  the  aixth  week,  the  mucilage  will  be 

gndnaDy  increaaed  ia  the  proportion  of  two-and-a-half  to  one 

of  BBiIk,  and  from  that  out  till  the  tenth  week  the  milk  may  be 

gradoaUy  reduced,  ao  that  by  that  time  they  may  be  fed 

vkdiy  en  modlage  till  they  are  fifteen  or  aizteen  weeka  old, 

wkea  they  may  be  weaned. 

Baring  ill  thia  time,  if  too  early  in  the  aeaaon  to  put  out 
thi  calves,  they  should  be  comfortably  housed,  well  ventilated, 
nd  kept  perfectly  sweet  and  dean,  with  a  httle  aweet  hay 
tied  in  baadke,  and  suspended  so  that  they  may  play  with  it, 
■sd  leam  to  aibbla  and  eat  it,  and  a  little  pounded  chalk, 
isised  with  salt,  given  ia  troughs  to  lick  at  pleasure,  which 
fiwaats  acidity  in  the  atomach,  aad  the  nadue  foraMtion  of 
card;  asMll  lampa  of  linseed  cake  should  alae  be  given  ia 
flthcr  tioogbiH  which  they  will  aooa  learn  to  auek,  if  a  little 
ysiaa  aia  taken  to  put  a  bit  in  their  moutha  after  they  have 
tiksa  their  aeed  of  milk  and  mucilage.  When  honacd  it 
will  be  adviaable  to  have  a  aeparate  pea  for  eaoh  ealf,  of 
•Bflcient  aiae  to  walk  about  ia,  to  prevent  them  gettiog  into 
As  habit  of  suekiag  each  ether,  and  swallowiag  the  hair, 
thich,  aaiting  with  the  curd,  by  the  rcgniyitating  proceaa 
laiBf  oa  ia  the  atomach,  forms  rouad  balla,  which  are  iadi- 
feitiUe^  aad  which  ia  the  lertile  cause  of  the  death  of  many 
iNBisiafC  animala.  The  foliowing  scale  of  quantity  of  milk, 
sr  Milk  and  mneilage  eembiaed,  for  eaoh  calf,  may  be  uaefo), 
bet  ahoald  be  altered  according  to  eireumatanees :  For  the 
int  vreek  the  calf  auy  get  from  8  to  4  quarta  daily ;  for  the 
saeoad  week,  4  to  8  qaarta  i  the  third  and  fourth  weeks,  6  to 
7qwrtBS  fifth  aad  aiith  weeka,  8  to  10  qaarta  ;  aix  to  eight 
«ssk%  10  to  12  qaarta  per  day,  and  ao  oa,  inoreaaiag  the 
Mlitj  abont  1  quart  per  week  per  ealf  till  weaainn  time, 
raiac  the  above  qaaatitiee  equally,  and  feediag  the  ealvee 
fsar  timaa  a  day. 

•oma  paititfi  da  not  give  lo  much  liquid  food  per  d«y,  but 
■she  it  ap  by  glvieg  them  ftady  cut  roots,  dry  oatmeal,  Ac  | 
bit  tke  aosBuh  aie  mneh  too  yooag  for  sueh  food,  though 
they  m^  get  tba  mfaned  roait,  so  u  lo  train  them  into  their 
M.  WKf  tea  fa  aa  adatfrabla  thing  alao  to  mix  with  the 
Macilege  and  aailk,  aa  it  eomtliBi  fi  licga  amoont  of  nntri- 
BMBtt  n  a  iolnUe  form. 


In  the  aammer  time  the  ealvM  maybe  left  oat  on  the 
grsis,  both  day  and  night,  in  a  fortnight  after  they  are 
calved,  and  fed  as  already  diNoribed  they  ahould  be  in  the 
houie ;  hot  a  warm,  aheltered  paddock  should  be  prof  ided  for 
them,  and  in  wet  weather  they  ahould  have  acceia  to  a 
covered  shed.— JrttA  Farmeri^  Gcueette. 


PEST  OF  THE  FARM  ROOT  CROPS. 

SiB,«— In  the  Buramer  of  1852  I  was  atruck  with  astonish- 
ment, on  visiting  a  field  of  Swedish  turnips  (which,  four 
days  before,  had  been  covered  with  an  even  plant  some  six 
inches  high),  to  find  not  a  trace  of  vegetation  of  any  kind, 
but  a  glaring  white  surface  of  chalk  and  flint.  Upon 
crossing  a  broad  green  torf  road,  about  sixty  feet  wide,  I 
found  about  two  aores  of  a  field  of  rape  gone  in  a  similar 
manner.  The  destn^ers  evidently  consumed  the  rape  in 
line,  for  the  ontside  of  the  standing  crop,  which  was  abont 
twenty-four  inches  high,  wae  perfectly  straight  the  whole 
way  aoroas  the  field.  Upon  examination,  no  trace  of  any 
idnd  of  caterpillar  could  be  found  either  among  the  rape  or 
in  the  ground  at  its  foot.  Upon  visiting  the  crop  at  mid* 
night,  however,  it  was  found  covered  with  the  caterpillars 
of  the  common  dart-moth  (Agrotis  gegetum)^  the  noise  of 
whose  feeding  resembled  tne  sound  caused  by  a  heavy 
shower  of  rain.  On  the  following  morning,  upon  search 
being  again  made  in  the  ground,  nothing,  for  a  space  of  five 
feet  wide,  could  be  seen  of  them ;  but,  upon  searching  six 
feet  from  the  standing  crop,  fifty  could  be  found  upon  each 
square  foot  two  inches  below  the  surface.  I  then  ploughed 
a  trench  (and  afterwards  excavated  the  chalk  below)  all 
round  them,  and  at  night,  as  they  crossed  this  trench  on 
their  way  to  the  feeding  ground,  poured  upon  them  sul- 
phario  scid  and  water.  The  few  that  escaped  I  caused  to 
be  collected  by  hand,  paying  tenpence  a-pint  for  tbem. 
Since  that  year  one  or  two  may  occasionally  have  been  seen 
upon  the  farm.  This  year  they  have  again  appeared,  and, 
having  utterly  destroyed  four  acres  of  a  beautiful  field  of 
ffhite  carrots,  are  now  busily  endeavouring  to  destroy  an 
adjoining  one  of  twenty- three  acres  of  mangel  wurzel ;  but 
I  am  employing  au  army  of  boys  to  pick  them  out  and  boU 
them. 

In  recently  crossing  one  of  the  mangel  fields  belonging 
to  a  neighbour,  I  found  half  his  crop  gone  already,  and,  of 
course,  informed  him  of  what  was  going  on.  As  they  once 
oaused  nearly  a  famine  in  Germany,  necessitating  the 
calling  out  of  the  soldiers  to  collect  them,  and  as  it 
appears  that  their  ravages  are  not  confined  to  my  own 
crops,  I  have  thought  it  right  to  put  my  brother  agricid- 
turists  upon  their  guard.  The  following  description  ia 
from  MortotCs  Cyclopadia  of  Jgriculturct  under  the  heading, 
"  Surface  Grubs :" 

"  They  are,  most  of  them,  as  large  as  a  goose  quill  when 
full  grown — an  inch  or  two  long — ^toogh,  smooth,  and 
shining.  Those  produced  ft'om  the  eggs  of  the  common 
dart-moth  sometimes  commit  sad  devastation  in  turnip  and 
young  mangel  wunsel  fields.  They  are  also  very  destruc- 
tive in  the  corn  field.  They  are  in  existence  all  the  yesr^ 
and  in  some  seasons  are  abundant  and  full-grown  fioiii  the 
beginning  of  June  till  the  approach  of  winter.  In  summer 
they  will  often  eat  off  the  crowns  of  the  turnips,  and  in 
autumn  groups  of  them  are  found  eating  holes  in  the 
bulbs,  just  at  the  sarfaco.  In  the  garden  they  clear  off  the 
cabbage  tribes  and  lettuces  vrith  astonishing  rapidity  by 
eating  through  the  taproot  a  little  below  the  surface ;  and 
at  night  they  come  forth  and  draw  the  detached  leaves  into 
their  burrows.  As  soon  as  a  plant  droops,  if  the  earth  be 
carefully  removed,  the  surface  grub  will  be  fbnnd,  two  or 
three  inches  below,  and  about  the  same  distance  f^^>m  the 
root ;  but,  if  left  for  a  night,  the  culprit  comes  forth,  travels 
with  great  speed  to  a  neighbouring  plant  to  accomplish  the 
same  mischief,  and  thus,  in  a  short  period,  one  caterpillar 
will  destroy  several  plants." 

I  may  add  that  every  mangel  here  had  at  least  one  or 
two  grubs  eating  it,  and  some  had  as  many  as  thirty ;  that 
their  ravages  first  make  themselves  known  by  the  under- 
leaves  turning  yellow  and  falling  off;  and  that  these  pests 
will  eat  entirely  through  the  taproot  of  a  mangel  or  swede 
whose  bulb  is  six  or  seven  inches  in  diameter. 
I  I  am.  Sir,  yoota,  FbxbbstCx  F.  HA£LK¥t. 

2Jie  Manor  Hou9«^  BrigJUon^  Aug,  l8iA. 
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AGRICULTURAL   STATISTICS,    IRELAND. 

1863. 
Return,  showing,  in  Statute  Acess,  tbi  Extent 

UNDBR  FlLX  in  BACH  COUNTT  IN  1862  AND  1863, 
COMPILBD  FROM  RbTURNS  OBTAINKO  BT  TUB  CON- 
STABULARY, WHO  ACT  A8  EnUMBRATORB. 


COUNTIBB 
AND 

Provincbb. 

Extent  of  Land 
under  Flax. 

Difference  between 
1862  BBd  1863. 

1862. 

1863. 

locreaaa. 

Decrcaie. 

Ulbtbr. 
AntriiB. .  .••••■.••. 

Aerei. 

18020 
16204 

6150 
19489 
80532 

2273 
19698 
14289 
24834 

Aerei. 

21648 
24066 
10279 
24089 
44970 
4479 
26868 
20051 
81995 

Aaca. 

8528 
7882 
4129 
4600 
14438 
2206 
6170 
5762 
7161 

Acres. 

ArntRh  •.••••.••. 



CavRQ  ....«.• 

_^ 

DonecAl 

^^^ 

DowQ • 

«MW 

Fermiinagh 

Londooderry   

Mouigbaa 

TjTOM 

— 

ToUl  of  Uhter    .. 

146489 

207345 

locrease  60856. 

Munbtbr. 
Clara 

441 
S91 
259 

78 
197 

13 

586 
662 
880 
190 
827 
88 

145 
371 
121 
117 
130 
25 

Cork 

Kerry • 

Limerick 

Tipperary    

Watwford  

— 

ToUlof  Maniter.. 

1274 

2183 

Inoreaie  909. 

Lbinstbr. 
Carlow 

8 

1 

1 

19 

162 

192 

181 

189 

87 

68 

18 

12 

1 

6 

51 

387 

406 

704 

824 

63 

158 

33 

4 

9 

6 

38 

176 

214 

528 

185 

26 

90 

15 

4 

Dablin 



Ktldare    

Kilkeony 

Kini'i 

— 

LoDfford 

Loath 

— 

Meath 

__ 

Qoeen^t 

—^ 

Weetmeath 

Wexford 

— 

Wicklow 

— 

Total  of  Leiintcr. . 

821 

2099 

Ineveaae  1278. 

CONNAUOHT. 

GMway    .......... 

188 
529 
455 
178 
191 

299 
888 
695 
827 
256 

161 
859 
240 
154 
65 

^«Mw»jr    .......... 

Leitnn   



M«yo 

__ 

Roeeomnon 

BliM    

— 

"*  •"    ••».  •••.  •••. 

Total  of  CoDBBQght 

1486 

2465 

locrca 

•a  979. 

1862.       1863. 
Total  acreage  qnder  fliz  in  Ireland   ..   150070    214092 
Totalincreaae —         64022 

Extent  of  Flax  grown  in  Ireland  in  each  of  the  following  ycari: 


Acrei. 

1854    151403 

1855    97075 

1856    106311 

1857    97721 

1858    91646 


Acres. 

1859    136282 

1860    128595 

1861    147957 

1862    150070 

1863    214092 


*«*  The  foregoing  retarn — which  exhibits  an  increase  of 
the  area  under  fltx  in  CTcry  county  except  Doblin— ii  pub- 
U.I..J  ^  ^  profiooa  yean,  in  antidpaiion  of  the  gtncral 


abatraets,  vhwh  will  ihow  Ibo  atreaga  nndar  tha  viriimB 
eropi,  and  tha  nnmbar  of  Ufa  stock,  by  eonatiea  and  pro- 
vineea ;  tbey  will,  I  trust,  bo  ready  for  pobiicatioa  in  the 
course  of  the  ensuing  month. 

I  do  not  apprehend  that  any  difference  of  impottanee  will 
be  found  between  the  acreage  nsder  flax  here  g iten,  and  that 
which  will  appear  in  the  detailed  Ubles  now  in  course  of 
compilation.  Wiluam  Bonnbllt, 

Registrar-Uciuta]. 
Agrieoltnial  and  Esiigration  Statistics  Office, 
6,  Henrietta^ticet,  Doblin, 
14th  August,  1868. 


WAR   AGAINST    THE    THISTLES. 

CAN  THE  GROWTH  AND  SEEDING  OF  THE 
FLOATING  SEEDS  OF  WEEDS  NOT  BE  PRE- 
VENTED  BY  LAW  ? 

Last  year  we  alluded  to  the  Tery  objectionable  practice 
which  exiats  in  many  pirts  of  the  country  of  allowing  weeds 
to  run  to  seed,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  country  at  large, 
and  more  especially  to  the  neighbouring  farmert.  Aa  yer,  no 
uotice  has  been  ttken  of  (he  nuisince  in  any  quarter  that  we 
are  aware  of  with  a  riew  of  brii]|;iDg  the  queition  more  promi- 
nently forward ;  so  we  have  erery  excuie  for  again  aUudiog  to 
the  aubject,  in  the  hopea  that  tome  member  of  the  Lrgialatore 
may  obtain  some  protection  for  farmers  againat  their  **  weedy 
neighbours.*'  We  allude  more  especially  to  weeda  growing 
by  themselTea,  cither  in  permanent  grasa  or  in  grasi  ander 
rotation ;  thoae  growing  in  corn  are  lometimea  difficult  to  gtt 
remored  without  injury  to  the  crop,  and  aueh  at  times  will 
get  the  better  of  the  moat  akiUed  agriculturiat.  The  road 
truatees  are  in  aome  caaea  to  blame  aa  far  aa  roada  go,  but  we 
faeliefe  there  already  exiat  compuliory  meaiuret  for  the  catting 
down  of  auch  weeda  on  the  public  roadndea.  In  the  course 
of  a  recent  journey  we  found  inatanoea  where  milliona  of  tall 
thiatlea  are  juit  about  to  blossom,  and  tend  their  aeeds  to  be 
carded  by  the  winds  to  and  fro  all  OTcr  the  land.  Thia  is  the 
caae  in  almost  every  county ;  but  at  this  time  we  ahall  odI j 
inataaoe  Gullane  Common,  in  East  Lothian,  as  an  examp!e  cf 
the  evil ;  and  really  the  ncighboura,  who  are  not  reckoned 
bad  farmcra  either,  must  be  exceedingly  forbearing,  for  there 
you  may  see  dosena  of  acrea  of  enormona  thistles  m  the  atate 
alluded  to.  Thia  common  must  supply  seed  for  jnany  coun> 
liea.  The  entire  range  of  the  bents  of  the  east  coaat,  with 
some  email  exceptions,  is  well  calculated  to  poison  the  fields 
of  the  adjoining  agriculturists.  When  farmera'  cluba  are 
looking  for  aubjecta  of  discussion,  why  not  take  up  thia?  It 
is  surely  one  that  affccta  their  pockets  yesriy  to  a  cooaiderable 
degree,  as  we  may  Judge  from  the  quantttiea  of  thiatlea  seen 
in  almoat  every  field  of  grain.  If  a  little  agitation  were  eel  to 
work  upon  the  subject,  Parliament  would  certainly  consent  to 
a  bill  being  brought  in  compelling  thistle-growera  who  allowed 
auch  weeda  to  grow  to  aeed  to  cut  them  immediately  down, 
otherwiae  providing  that,  if  that  is  not  done,  the  work  will  be 
carried  out  at  their  expense.  One  of  our  eoloniea  given  na  a 
precedent  for  such  a  law,  and  why  cannot  the  aaase  be  carried 
out  in  the  mother  country  ?  In  the  idtrodnetion  of  aoch  a 
meunre,  all  weeda  whieh  diaaeminate  their  aeeda  by  meaaa  of 
the  wind  ahould  be  included.  Olijcetiona  may  be  raised  to  in- 
terference with  private  righta  and  privileges,  but  we  can  aco 
quite  at  much  harm  in  allowing  thistlea  to  aeed  as  in  graaio^ 
a  cow  by  the  roadaid%  or  letting  a  dog  follow  a  cart,  sdl  of 
which  are  puniahable  offenoci.  At  the  preacnt  time  there  ia 
no  weed  wnich  ia  giving  the  agriculturist  greater  tronblo  and 
cxpenae,  there  being  hardly  any  method  of  extirpating  them 
except  the  costly  one  of  pulling  by  hand.  The  analleat  piece 
of  root  left  in  the  ground  will  take  hold  at  once,  and  the  roota 
of  these  have  been  found  at  a  depth  of  10  feet  There  ia  no 
weed,  too,  which  we  think  looks  worse,  whether  in  eons  or  in 
g^raas;  and  when  in  the  former,  what  aocidenta  at  harvest 
time  and  what  delays  have  we  not  aeen  I  What  a  aorry  arm- 
fol  for  a  hare-armed  female  reaper  I  what  a  job  for  the  hands 
of  the  unfortunate  binder,  not  to  apeak  of  tho  mill-feeder ! 
Were  farmers  united  on  this  matter,  and  spoke  boldly  tbcir 
demands,  a  deaf  ear  oonld  not  be  tamed  to  them  by  the 
powera  that  he.— iSooCfisA  Farsier« 
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The  next  sieam  pbug^i — takiiig  them  in  the  order  of 
time  in  whkh  they  appeured  in  the  field — ^thnt  demands 
Qor  notioe  is  the  inyention  of  Fowler  and  Grog.  This  is 
the  implement  to  which  the  attnctiye  trade  name  of 
"  baknee-plongh"  was  first  applied.  It  is  now  known 
as  "  Fowler's  Steam  Plou^" ;  bnt  the  real  inventor  of 
the  tee-saw  mavememt,  thi&t  which  has  procured  for  it 
the  aboTe  designation  is  Mr.  David  Greig,  fiurmer, 
UD  of  the  late  Mr.  David  Greig,  Harveston,  Kin- 
cardineshire, N.B.  In  questions  of  this  kind,  tmth  is 
saoed,  and  we  should  not  be  giving  a  faithful  exposition 
of&etwere  we  to  pass  it  by  unrecorded.  Since  the 
Chcfansford  meeting  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society, 
Fowler's  steam  plough  has  undeigone  many  improvements, 
lo  principle,  however,  it  remains  the  same,  and  consists 
of  a  bent  lever  firame,  carrying  two  sets  of  ploughs,  one  on 
each  side  of  the  fulcrum ;  upon  which  it  turns,  the  leverage 
king  thus  of  the  first  kind.  In  Bsken's  implement,  the 
eom^nding  beams  of  the  two  sets  of  plough  were  united 
by  mtermcdiate  gearing ;  bnt  in  the  example  now  under 
notice,  the  two  sets  of  ploughs — ^the  one  having  right- 
haad  turnovers,  and  the  other  left-hand  turnovers — are 
find  iraon  a  common  beam  frame,  the  several  beams  being 
so  fixed  together  as  to  form  a  bent  lever-firame  as  above, 
wfaieh  vibrates  on  a  central  axis  as  its  fulcrum — ^not  unlike, 
when  out  of  action  upon  the  headland,  to  that  of  the  beam 
of  a  eommon  balance  or  steam  engine.  It  is  this  similarity 
to  Ihe  movement  of  the  beam  of  tiie  common  balance  that 
has  procured  for  the  machine  the  popular  name  of  "  the 
balnee  plough"  Bnt,  like  many  other  hastily-formed 
paptdariiotiotts,  it  is  a  very  erroneous  and  improper  dis- 
tioetive  spoliation  ;  for  all  ploughs  are  balanoe-^ughs, 
sad  none  oiF  the  steam  ploughs  or  horse  ploughs  now  in 
tbe  field  exemplifies  so  imperfect  a  balance  or  state  of 

Kibrium  when  in  action  as  Fowler's  balance  steam- 
;h.  This  Mr.  Fowler  acknowledges  himself  in  a 
ttooad  patent  (Fowler  and  Morley),  for  he  there  specifies 
that  the  down  set  of  plough  in  action  requires  a  oounter- 
fcm  to  eountcrpoisethe  counterpoiseof  tiie  opposite  set  (P) 
^.  e^  the  down  set  requires  to  be  hauled  downl — 
wkich  unquestionably  involves  a  doctrine  by  no  means 
CMflstent  with  the  theory  of  the  balance.  A  beam  vibra- 
tisg  on  a  central  axis  does  not  constitute  a  bahince,  for  it 
kas  only  one  point  of  suspension,  whereas  three  points  of 
wpCBsion  form  an  essential  chuacteristic  of  the  common 
bttaee.  M'Rae's  steam  plough  had  a  vibratory  motion 
•  s  central  axis,  vix.,  the  axle  of  the  principal  wheels. 
Bore  especially  on  the  headland;  so  has  a  common  cart, 
hmd-troek,  and  many  other  machines,  which  might  just 
with  ss  much  truth  have  been  termed  balance  machines, 
for  this  reason,  as  Fowler's  steam  plough.  Moreover,  it 
h  eontnry  to  the  mechanical  economy  of  the  balance  for 
the  two  arms  of  the  beam  to  touch  the  counter  .alternately, 
the  scales  and  goods  weighed  preventing  this ;  so  that  the 
two  ends  of  the  beams  preserve  a  nearly  horizontal  posi- 
tioB,  having  very  little  play. 

like  alternate  up-and-down  movement  of  the  two  sets 
af  phwghs  in  Fowler's  implement  is  that  exemplified  in 
two  hojM  pUying  at  "  see-saw"  on  a  beam  or  plank  over 
the  axle  of  a  pair  of  old  cart-wheels,  or  anything  nearest 
at  haad  that  will  serve  for  a  fulcrum.  In  this  familiar 
PMtime  of  childhood,  it  requires  an  efibrt  from  the  dbwn- 
wy'i  in&rior  extremities  to  effect  a  continuous  up-and- 
wwD  motion,  so  aa  to  keep  the  game  alive.  And  just  so 
k  it  with  Fowler's  two  sets  of  ploughs ;  for  when  once 


one  set  is  down,  it  requires  something  more  than  the 
mere  counterpoise  action  of  the  opposite  set  to  make  them 
play  at  "  see-saw"  over  their  fUcmm.  We  do  not  say  so 
m  condemnation  of  Fowler's  steam  plough,  but  the  con- 
trary ;  for  were  the  beam  frame  so  constructed  as  to  pre- 
serve the  horixontal  position  and  sensibility  of  the  beam 
of  the  common  balance,  it  would  be  ten-fold  more  objec- 
tionable than  it  is  at  present.  In  other  words,  the  "  see- 
saw principle"  is  less  oljectiouable  than  the  "balance 
principle,"  because  the  sacrifice  of  gravitv  or  of  the  weight 
of  the  ploughs  at  the  ingoing  and  along  the  field,  so  essen- 
tially necessary  to  economy  of  motive  power  and  to  sound 
mechanical  principles  generally,  is  less  in  the  former 
than  in  the  latter. 

This  peculiar  "  see-saw"  movement  is  similar  to  the 
counterpoise  action  of  Fisldn's  implement,  noticed  in  a 
previous  article,  but  more  objectionable  in  character,  owing 
to  the  greater  sacrifice  or  misplacement  of  gravity ;  in 
other  words,  because  the  counterpoise  is  greater ;  it  is 
therefore  a  mechanical  defect,  and  can  only  be  treated  as 
such.  To  examine  it  in  any  other  light  would  be  to  pros- 
titute steam-culture  mechanics  to  purposes  fiir  below  the 
dignity  of  so  elevated  a  branch  of  applied  science.  In 
o^er  words,  those  who  are  now  landing  this  pseudo- 
balance  principle  are  friends  to  neither  Mr.  Fowler  nor  the 
steam  plough.  On  the  contrary,  we  point  out  faults  and 
short-comings  purposely,  that  they  may  be  mended. 

Before  noticing  the  deviations  made  in  'Mr.  Fowler's 
steam  plough  from  the  sound  mechanical  principles  exem- 
plified in  M'Rae's  implement,  manutactured  at  Glasgow, 
and  tried  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  hi^y-enteipnsing 
city  in  April,  1840,  let  us  first  examine  how  fiur  tne  two 
plouf^  agree  in  mechanism,  in  order  to  be  able  to  prose- 
cute inquiry  more  successfully  and  stimulate  the  cause  of 
prepress. 

It  has  already  been  shown  that  M'Bae's  steam  plough 
consisted  of  a  carriage  frame,  borne  by  two  large  central 
wheels — the  one  a  furrow  wheel  and  the  other  a  land 
wheel,  with  two  lesser  land  wheels — ^the  one  a  guide  wheel 
in  front,  and  the  other  behind,  partly  for  controlling  the 
depth  of  the  furrow  and  purtlv  for  giving  dynamical 
stability  to  the  carriage  and  implements  in  action ;  and 
that  this  frame  carried  a  right-hand  set  and  a  left-hand 
set  of  ploughs  for  alternate  tumwrest  action — ^in  principle 
similar  to  what  has  since  been  adopted  by  Mr.  Halkett  in 
his  "Guide  Railway  System."  And  if  those  of  our 
readers  who  saw  this  plough  in  operation  on  the  lands  of 
iPosul  in  1840,  and  wno  idso  saw  Mr.  Fowler's  at  work  at 
Chelmsford  in  1856,  will  make  the  comparison,  they  will 
find  many  points  of  dose  similari^  between  the  two  im- 
plements, more  especially  as  regaros  the  working  parts  in 
action,  upon  which  successfiil  practice  in  eacn  case 
depends.  Thus,  after  both  are  entered  at  the  headland, 
we  find  in  each  example  the  two  principal  carriage  wheels^- 
the  one  in  the  furrow,  and  the  other  on  the  limd  directiy 
opposite,  with  a  set  of  ploughs  following  each  other  diago- 
nally; the  first,  or  leadmg  one,  turning  its  furrow  slice  into 
the  open  furrow  immediately  behind  the  large  fhrrow 
wheel ;  the  second  turning  its  furrow  slice  into  the  open 
furrow  behind  the  first  plough,  and  so  on  for  the  next ;  a 
lesser  wheel  running  on  the  land  opposite  or  behind  the 
last  plough.  Thus  far  the  parallel  is  so  close,  that  we 
a  second  time  specially  draw  the  reader's  attention  to  the 
justness  of  the  comparison.  Again,  following  up  the 
inquiry,  in  the  front  or  forepart  of  tiie  Chelmsford  ex- 
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ample  the  leading  wheel  of  the  Glasgow  machine  is 
removed,  and  its  place  occnpied  hy  a  man — a  very  clumsy 
mechanical  equivalent,  but  nevertheless  exemplifying 
similar  mechanical  data  and  performing  in  principle  iden- 
tically the  same  office,  for  the  ground  under  the  feet  of 
the  man  in  Fowler's  plough  and  under  the  leading  wheel 
in  M'Rae's  is  in  each  case  the  fulcrum,  while  the  handle 
of  the  former  at  the  tmk,  or  aoiaewhere  about  the  pelvie 
region,  corresponds  to  the  aile  of  the  latter.  In  other 
words,  M'Rae's  leading  wheel  and  the  logs  ol  Fowler's 
man  are  both  endless  levers,  the  gronnd  being  in  eaeh  ease 
the  fulcrum.  Moreover,  M'Rae's  lewi  for  raising  his 
ploughs  have  a  coontcqpoise  action,  so  thai  they  eoold  be 
easily  weighted  at  the  extremities  like  a  Danish  balaBee^  so 
as  entirely  to  raise  them  out  of  the  gro\md  at  the  head- 
land, on  sounder  mechanical  prindplies  than  ara  exem- 
plified in  Fislcen's  or  Fowler's  unplements»  were  it  (the 
contrary  of  what  it  is)  any  improvcmient;  but  bong  an 
objection,  Mr.  M'Rae  wisely  avoided  such  a  proviso. 
At  the  same  time  the  principle  of  a  oonnterpoise  ia  thus 
evidently  involved,  while  the  one  set  of  M'Rae's  pk>ugfas 
counterpoise  the  other  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  axle  of  the 
main  wheels — ^the  axle  bosses  forming  the  fnlcram — ^the 
two  sets  being  in  a  more  perfect  state  of  equilibrium  than 
in  Fowler's  implement,  biit  entirely  free  from  the  objee* 
tionable  centnd-action  when  at  work.  In  point  of  &et»  as 
regards  oentral*action,  when  M'Rae's  shares  strike  a 
stone»  his  np-pbughs,  fitim  being  below  the  fukram,  have 
an  upward  movement,  thvs  oountCBraeting  the  tendency  of 
the  down  set  to  rise  out  of  the  ground. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  there  is  a  doser  panllel  be- 
tween M'Rae's  steam  plough  end  Fowler's  than  is  pohapa 
generally  credited,  even  by  those  who  have  exandind  both 
implements  in  operation  in  the  field.  It  must  also  appear 
manifest  to  those  who  have  seen  both,  and  an  praetically 
acquainted  with  pkm^iing,  that  if  the  latter  makes  good 
work,  the  fonner  of  necessity  most  make  better,  being 
freer  from  medianical'  imperfections,  not  only  as  regards 
the  performance  of  wofk  at  the  headhnda,  but  also  aloog 
the  whole  length  of  the  field.  We  rqwat  this  withoat  fear 
of  contradictioa  $  for  bo  one  with  an  unbiassed  nund,  who 
has  served  an  apprenticeship  in  holding  the  plough,  as  I 
have  done,  can  legitimately  anrive  at  the  eontrary  con- 
dnsion. 

We  now  come  to  examine  the  shortcomings  of  Fowler's 
steam  plough;  and  the  first  deviation  from  the  sound 
principles  of  its  predecessor  (M'Rae's)  that  calb  for  notice 
is  the  filing  of  the  sevenl  ploughs  in  eadi  set  on  the  old 
beam  fraase  plan,  so  popolar  a^Mit  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century,  owmg  to  the  able  advocacy  of  Lord 
Somenrille  and  many  others,  it  being  considered  at  that 
time  by  them  an  improvement  on  horse  jdonghs.  The 
{dan,  however,  fit>m  ita  many  mechanical  defects,  had  but 
a  short-lived  popularity ;  and  the  greater  the  number  <ft 
ploughs  in  the  set,  the  more  objeetionable  the  impkment, 
because  the  more  imperfectly  is  the  work  peribrmed  at  the 
headland,  tiie  third  and  fowth  j^ongh  being  forther  from 
the  "knd's-cnd"  than  the  second.  Into  the  details  of 
this  it  would  be  superilnous  to  enter.  Soffice  it  to  say,  in 
conelnsioB  on  this  point,  that,  so  long  as  the  ploughs  are 
thus  rigidly  fixed  togeUier,  jnst  so  hing  must  the  imj^ement 
be  considered  as  exempMffing  one  of  those  departures  from 
sonnd  meehanieal  principle  that  renders  H  incapid>le  of 
being  impnrred.  In  other  words,  there  is  but  one  alter* 
native  left  for  Mr.  FovHcr,  and  aU  who  have  adopted  this 
plan,  vis.,  to  retom  to  the  example  of  tb«  fother  of  the 
steam  plou(^  (M'Rae),  as  has  already  been  shown  in  a 
previous  paper.  To  conclude  otherwise  would  be  to  be*' 
tnnr  the  cause  of  progress. 

The  next  fi^se  move  that  claims  attention  is  the  welding, 
as  it  were,  of  the  two  beamfrvmes  together,  so  as  to  form 
only  one,  with  a  set  of  ploughs  on  oek  aide  the  ocntnl 


axis  or  frdcrum,  over  which  they  now  "  play  at  Bee^&v." 
As  this  is  the  peculiar  characteristic  that  distmgoiBiiei 
Fowler's  plough  from  Fisken's,  it  will  be  necessary  to  ex- 
amine the  working  of  the  former  from  headland  to  head- 
land, as  we  did  the  working  of  the  latter,  in  order  to  see 
how  for  they  differ. 

At  the  ingoing,  Fowler's  down-set  of  ploughs  require, 
aa  has  already  \ma  stated,  a  ooimtenoiseto  eountecpoue 
thecoonterpoise  of  the  up-set ;  and  this  is  neeesaszy,  not 
only  at  the  entry,  but  along  the  whole  length  of  tbe  fieUL 
This  is  effected  partly  by  the  imperfect  connteipoise  actjon 
of  the  up-set,  or,  more  correctly  sneaking,  owing  to  tlie 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  whole  unplement  feUiag  be- 
Idnd  the  groond  fulmua  on  which  the  two  prindpsl  whedi 
act,  partly  by  the  weight  of  the  ploughman  seated  towards 
the  extremity  of  the  down  leverage,  and  partly  by  tbe 
hauling*down  and  hauling-up  action  of  the  rope  (?)  I 

As  to  the  first  of  these,  the  centre  of  grarity,  much 
wiU  depend  i^on  the  levekess  of  the  Isnd.  Thnsiagoing 
down  a  ste^  incline,  it  would  evidently  feU  before  the 
ground  frikvage  of  the  wheels.  It  is  this  that  makea  rail- 
way carriages,  waggons,  and  other  bodies  go  down-hill 
at  anacceikrated  vdodty  of  their  own  aeeord.  Its  eifiEet 
upon  the  dynamical  stafai%  of  Fowler's  steam  pkragh  u 
therefore  manifest,  especially  if  the  land  is  fUl  of  stones, 
or  consists  of  a  snmmerbaked  tenacious  day,  ^ttiag  be- 
fore the  shares ;  for  in  both  those  eases  there  is,  of  necer 
sity,  a  very  narrow  limit  to  the  an^  of  dejireasion  at 
which  the  inqdonent  will  work  successfolly.  What  the 
measure  of  thiamigle  may  be  has  not  yet  been  asecrtaiBcd 
by  experimental  investigation  of  any  valneeithar  toseieBce 
or  practice. 

In  Fisken's  example  the  oentn  of  gmrity  Islls  betwen 
the  two  pair  of  carrii^  wheels— these  fonniag  two 
ftikra,  so  that  in  going  down-hiR  his  working  pfougfas  do 
not  tilt  ovt  of  aetion. 

Of  the  gravitating  aetion  of  the  ploug^unaa. nothing 
afanost  requires  to  be  said.  More,  we  aver,  aa^  hsfe 
been  made  of  his  wdght  than  has  been  doas,  so  ss 
to  sare  the  rope,  either  byhrngthming  the  bversge  at 
which  it  acts,  or  by  a  eombination  of  tefcn,  as  exeai- 
plified  in  the  stedyard. 

The  down-haulmg  aetion  of  the  rope  is  mere  suljeet  to 
eriticiam,  aa  it  increases  draa^  and  eonseqacatly  the 
tear-aad-wear  of  the  rope.  The  extra  diang^t,  too,  m 
not  the  worst  f^atnm  in  the  objeetioB,  for  the  ssmsw 
movemeat  of  the  ploughs  hare  a  drawbaek  break-rope 
actkm  when  the  shares  of  the  down-set  strike  a  stone, 
that  is  not  very  easily  estimated  aa  to  the  cAct  prodneed. 
I%is  break^ope  action  is  all  the  more  olneotioasbl^ 
xnasmaeh  as  it  mi|^t  eanly  hava  been  obviated  in  one  of 
several  ways. 

This  hanUng-down  process  is,  like  the  "see-saw"  move- 
meat  which  oocasions  it,  aa  olgection-Hi  mMhanitfl 
defect  that  ong^t  to  be  avoided,  in  order  to  ledaee  the 
draught  of  the  rope  to  the  minimnm  staadM.  So  fer  » 
the  catenary  or  weight  of  the  lope  ia  involved,  it  casMt 
be  done  altogeth«r,as  this  weight  mast  be  bone,  just  sstle 

draught  bar  aad  traces  have  to  be  krat  from  the  ground 
in  tile  ease  of  the  horse  ploagh.  This  will  resdily  be 
granted  by  aUwho  have  serred  aa  wpiantieaAip>  and 
learned  to  walk  ereet  betweea  tiie  stilU  with  tiie  ka^ 
counterpoise  action  on  the  handles  aad  fUenm  under  Us 
bed  of  the  implenMat;  bat  jost  so  mart  H  be  granted 
that  the  less  the  weigfat  of  the  whippletree  bears  upon  tfan 

beam  te  kss  te  hanling-down  action  and  eoontcrpoa^ 
and  eoaseqnentiy  the  less  the  strain  apon  the  trans,   w 

dynamometer  has  settisd  this  qaestion  praetieaBy,  in  the 
case  of  the  wheel-plough  versu»  the  swing-phmgh,  as  wi» 
shown  andv  the  horse-pfough ;  and  tiie  obvious  condosioa 
at  whidi  we  arrive  k  4e  case  of  tiie  staun-phmgh  under 
coMideratimi  i%  tiMitiM  lam  aelentifc  talionle  mMt  b« 
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fB^UNd to pneliM to liiMn  thoarti^i  upon  theiope; 
nd  tUt  it  9fm  more  •  ntiMer  of  •onomy  in  the  eue  of 
itettt^povw  tkin  iMwa-poiw,  owing  to  thi  grater 
Tuietm  in  the  lengtk  of  the  tnees  of  the  steam-hone, 
and  cooieqnent  diferntjr  in  the  eni^e  of  drenght  ae  oom- 
pved  with  hie  old  liveL  The  details  of  this  were  shown 
imdar  the  eonrcjance  of  foree  hj  the  fO|»e  (No.  VI.,  to 
whidft  we  idfar  beck  for  paitioQlars),  the  pallet  of  the 
rope  poffter  or  bemi  of  the  winding  drnm  or  endless  rope 
dnm,  ae  the  eue  may  be,  eonesponding  to  the  shoulder 
of  the  horse,  and  the  point  to  which  the  rope  is  yoked  to 
the  dimnglit-pin  of  the  eopse. 

It  ia  BumifiBst  from  the  drawings  that  aeoompany 
M'Bae's  speeitetion,  that  his  steam  plongh  when  borne 
« fear  wheels  between  the  two  seU  of  implements  is 
mbject  to  this  olqeetion.  The  mechanical  defect  is  small 
tseomvarad  with  that  of  Fowler's;  hot  it  nerertheless 
cxiiU  in  too  eonqneooos  a  manner  to  be  denied  by  the 
wanscst  admiren  and  patrons  of  the  Glasgow  implement ; 
for  whenever  the  traction  rope  is  yoked  to  a  point  below 
the  aile  of  the  earriage-whedi,  ae  it  is  evidentfy  shown  to 
bs  in  the  dnwing  above  referred  to,  then  the  ibrce  thns 
applied  acts  upon  a  leirer  or  beam  resting  on  two  points  as 
fiiieta,  and  eoneeq[n«itly  of  necessity  must  haul  down  at 
aa  aa^  eiaetly  similsr  to  what  is  exempliikd  in  Fowler's 
probleni,  the  dillerenee  between  the  two  being  merely  a 
difccnee  in  the  measure  of  the  angle,  so  fer  as  the  prin- 
ciple of  healing  down  is  in  the  abstract  inyoWed.  It 
ii  also  evident  from  the  diameter  of  Pint's  wheels, 
tbat  he  most  hare  haoled  down  his  carriage  under  his 
**  ropuiff  syrtem,'*  es  we  shall  sobseqnentiy  see  Howard 
does ;  dtlMNigh  he  does  not  show  the  point  to  which  he 
yokes  his  rope.  Mr.  Hairaam,  of  Bnreott  Park,  had 
raeoorae  to  two  subeidiBry  carriages,  one  at  eadi  end  of  his 
iapLBOMnt,  to  obriate  the  hauling  down  ejection. 
Hestheoat  had  roDers,  and  all  who  hare  carried  out  the 
M-to-heel  position  of  the  phmghs  hare  had  to  adopt 
■nkr  mechanical  ei^uivalente.  Moreover,  MHae  hauled 
4>wn  his  earriage-fhune  and  down  set  of  ploughs,  both  by 
Us  hsniing  rope  and  stock  rope  paraing  over  the  guide- 
peOiys  under  the  frame,  as  shown  in  his  patent. 

Itkbotjuetiee,  however,  to  the  fiither  of  the  steam- 
ihx^  to  notice,  that  fai  the  reduction  of  Us  problem  to 
pwtiee  he  obviated  the  hauling  down  objection  to  which 
we  have  just  refened.  Tide  he  did  by  the  adoptiott  of  a 
hmr  gmde-wheel  in  front,  thereby  bringing  the  several 
pouts  to  which  the  traction  fcree  is  applied  more  nearly 
IB  a  fine,  so  ae  to  harmoniBe  with  the  vertical  angle  of 
^nog^t,  and  thus  reduce  resultant  action  and  the  tcar- 
aad-wear  upon  the  rope  to  a  minimnm.  This  cannot  be 
whoOy  done,  owing  to  the  variation  in  the  angle  at  which 
tWrops  pulls  ahead  of  the  point  to  which  it  is  yoked  to 
tbeim^ement;  but  bock-drenght  break-rope  action  and 
RsoUont  fereea  advene  to  progression  and  the  least 
nwtanee  of  the  fimrow-slice  may  be  obviated,  and  the 
variation  in  tte  ang^e  reduced  to  an  approximate  mean 
Ntween  its  two  eitremes. 

The  ^eeofier  ehometeristie  of  Fowler's  plan  is,  that  he 
jFokes  hie  rope  to  hie  ploog^-ftume  at  a  point  behind  his 
carriage-whAlB^  so  as  to  involve  the  back  drau^t  break- 
rope  artaon,  and  net  to  the  cofjriage  frame  in  front,  as 
m  X'Sad'e  example,  and  that  in  the  hading  down 
Us  ]Aon^  fhmie  and  jplougfas  his  ropes  at  the  same 
ti>M  hsnle  up  hie  carnage  fhnne,  in  such  a  manner 
thsl  the  Bure  tile  rape  pulb  down,  the  more  it  hanis 
19.  There  ie  donbtfess  something  very  anomalous  in 
the  ■Btyistig  puipoees  to  whidi  the  rope  is 
thas  appBod,  and  sometMoff  tenfold  more  anomalous  in 
the  opinialtve  odvoeaey  of  psendo-meehanical  writers, 
who  are  now  teaching  the  agricultural  worid  that 
the  verr  solvalkm  of  the  steam-^oiuli  dmnds  upon 
puiposue     of   tUe   IdDcT;    out    it    requires 
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no  second  ai^  to  aeeooni  far  both,  for  the  moment 
Fowler's  plough  enters  at  the  headland,  the  |dafai  matters 
of  feet  sj^ak  for  themadvee-^e  hauling  down  and  up 
proteases  being  manifest  to  the  eye  of  the  observer,  from 
the  rope  or  draught-rod,  as  the  case  may  be,  being  passed 
round  the  lower  part  of  the  carriage  frame,  and  thus  having 
to  "  pull  round  a  corner,"  if  we  may  so  speak,  the  direc- 
tion of  the  rope  thus  forming  an  ang^e  under  the  implement* 

This  deviation  of  the  rope  from  its  proper  rectilinear 
poeition  is  fruity  in  more  respects  than  one.  In  the  first 
place,  for  example,  it  gives  rise  to  antagomstic  ibroes  as 
above  stated,  and  resultants  that  not  only  increase  the 
resistance  to  be  overeome,  but  also,  at  the  same  time,  re- 
duce the  force  with  which  such  has  to  be  elFected ;  and, 
in  the  second  place,  from  the  bottom  of  the  carriage  ftame 
acting  aa  a  fiucnmi  to  the  two  forces,  vis.,  the  tractive 
foree  in  i^nt  and  the  back  draught  of  the  central  action 
behind,  when  the  shares  impinge  against  a  stone  or  any 
obstruetioD,  the  pressure  of  the  rope  upon  the  angle  or 
fulcrum  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  both ;  consequently,  the 
break-rope  action  is  of  a  twofold  kind,  longitudinal  and 
lateral.  The  magnitude  of  either  cannot  he  accurately 
estimated,  owing  to  the  dilBcuIty  of  calculating  the  oentri« 
fogal  aetiou  of  the  np-ploughs.  Much,  of  course,  wih 
depoid  upon  the  velocity  at  which  the  implement  is 
moving,  the  levdness  and  hardness  of  the  land,  and  the 
nature  of  the  obstruction  experienced  before  the  shares. 
But  whatever  the  magnitude  of  the  tilting  action  may  be, 
and  the  consequent  back  draught,  it  is  something  con- 
siderable ;  for  we  have  seen  the  ploughman  tossed  upso 
that  you  could  see  dayli^t  between  him  and  his  seat.  The 
mere  ihct  of  a  eounterpoise  being  sppHed  sufficient  to  pre* 
vent  the  ploughs  rising  out  of  the  ground,  does  not 
annihilate  the  back  draught  break-rope  action,  but  the 
contrary,  for  the  greater  the  foree  applied  to  one  side  of 
the  fiilcrum,  just  so  much  the  greater  must  be  that  on  the 
other  to  counterbalance  it,  and,  consequently,  the  greater 
the  longitudinal  and  lateral  action  on  the  fdcmm.  The 
momentum  of  the  up-ploughs  resembles  that  of  a  fly- 
wheel, or  the  weighted  arms  of  a  coining  press ;  and  as  there 
is  a  fly-wheel  at  the  engine,  the  rope  is  thus  phiced  between 
two  aeenmulated  forces,  both  of  which  it  has  to  sustain 
upon  the  folernm  in  question.  The  momentum  of  the 
latter  is  no  doubt  redueed  before  it  reaches  the  under  part 
of  the  carriage  fnne,  as  indicated  by  the  catenary  of  the 
rope,  so  that  the  iSurthcr  from  the  engine  the  less  the  harm ; 
but  this,  at  the  best,  is  but  a  poor  apology  for  the  mechani- 
cal defects  under  consideration. 

Again,  the  yoldng  of  the  rope  or  "  draught-rods  '*  to  the 
plongh  frame  behind  the  wheels  involves  another  mechani- 
cal defect  as  compared  with  M'Rae's  plan,  inasmuch  as  it 
sacriflces  the  dynamical  stability  or  steady-going  of  the 
imj^ement.  In  other  words,  it  involves  the  old  familiar 
stovy  of  putting  the  cart  before  the  horses.  It  gives  rise 
to  another  system  of  adverse  forces,  as  excmplifiol  in  the 
amount  of  steering  required  to  guide  the  wheels,  which 
also  must  increase  the  resistance,  and  consequently  the 
draught  of  the  rope,  however  well  the  work  of  steering 
may  be  performed.  And  this  defect  is  the  less  excusable, 
seeing  it  might  have  easily  been  avoided,  granting  that 
the  see-sow  movement  was,  what  it  is  not,  a  step  in  the 
right  direction. 

There  is  thus  a  wide  pandld  between  Fisken's  and  Fow- 
ler's implements  at  the  in«going  and  in  moving^  along  the 
Add,  alutough  a  certain  amount  of  eounteipoise  Is  involved 
in  both  examples.  The  fonner  could  have  eaaOy  worked 
his  winch  by  steam  power,  both  at  the  in-going  and  out- 
going, whfle  the  latter  eould  with  not  much  more  hige- 
nuity  have  adopted  the  screw  and  sector ;  and  had  they 
(bne  so^  tiie  comparison  would  not  have  been  so  ng 
asunder.  As  it  is,  there  is  a  very  material  difference  be* 
tween  the  meehonied  equfvdenta  whidi  th^  have  adopted 
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at  the  in-going  to  effiset  identically  in  principle  the  same 
pnipose,  both  exumpleit  showing,  when  compared  with 
M'Rae's,  a  humbling  departure  Som  the  beautiful  limpli- 
dty  of  sound  principles,  where  parts,  purposes,  and  elfeets 
produced,  hannonise  and  even  invite  as  it  were  further 
progress  in  the  same  direction. 

We  have  next  to  examine  Mr.  Fowler's  steam  plough 
at  the  out-going.  Having  noticed  how  it  is  enfcered  at  the 
one  headland,  and  actuated  along  the  length  of  the  field  to 
the  opposite  end  of  the  ploughed  land,  we  have  now  to  in- 
vestigate the  modus  operandi  of  raising  it  out  of  action, 
hauling  it  on  to  the  headland,  and  taking  on  fresh  ground. 

In  following  up  this  inquiry,  we  have  first  to  demand 
the  reader's  attention  to  a  process  in  the  out-going  of 
Fowler's  steam  plough  common  to  the  previous  examples 
of  M'Rae's  and  Fisken's  implements,  viz.,  the  raising  of 
the  furrow-wheel  out  of  the  furrow  on  to  the  headland, 
which  relieves  the  turnovers  of  the  pressure  of  the  furrow 
slices,  while  it  at  the  same  time  raises  the  down-set  of 
shares  half  out  of  the  ground. 

In  the  former  example  (Fowler's),  however,  something 
more  than  the  half-up  process  is  effected.  Ab  the  furrow- 
wheel,  for  example,  begins  to  ascend  the  short  incline  out 
of  the  fiiiTow  on  to  the  headland,  the  windlass  at  the  same 
time  is  thrown  out  of  action,  while  the  ploughman  jumps 
off  his  seat  and  the  hauling-down  process  ceases.  The  im- 
mediate effect  of  these  changes  is  the  relieving  of  the 
counterpoise,  and  the  bringing  into  play  the  see-saw  move- 
ment— ^the  momentum  of  the  up-set  of  ploughs  from  their 
central  action  on  the  axis  on  which  they  vibrate  raising 
the  down-set  wholly  out  of  the  ground.  As  it  is  in  the 
old  proverb,  "  He  gaineth  by  another's  losses"  ("  Ex  in- 
commodis  lUterius  sua  oomparat  commoda"),  so  it  is  with 
Fowler's  steam  plough,  for  at  the  outgoing  it  gains  some 
of  the  heavy  losses  sustained  at  the  ingoing,  and  the 
ploughman  takes  the  advantage  of  the  inertia  of  the  whole 
machine  and  the  momentum  of  the  up-ploughs  in  more  ways 
than  one ;  for  by  checking  the  onward  progression  of  the 
near  wheel,  and  giving  a  dight  pull  to  the  rising  frame, 
he  not  only  makes  it  raise  the  down-set,  but  assist  in  pre- 
venting the  shares  of  the  up-set  from  getting  entangled 
with  the  rope,  in  the  turning  round  of  the  implement,  so  as 
to  take  on  fresb  ground.  But  for  this  momentum  of  the 
up-ploughs,  it  would  take  a  greater  expenditure  of  muscular 
power  on  the  part  of  the  ploughman  to  raise  the  down- 
set  than  what  is  expended  in  raising  M'Rae's  ploughs  in- 
dividually the  short  distance  necessary  in  his  case;  and 
this,  we  may  observe,  is  a  result  not  unfrequently  realised 
whoL  the  implement  is  first  put  into  the  nands  of  unex- 
perienced workmen,  the  ploughmen  thus  having  to  pay  an 
ap^entice-fee. 

Under  the  immediate  superintendence  of  Mr.  Fowler's 
own  well-trained  staff  mishaps  of  this  kind  are  seldom  or 
ever  observable  ;  indeed  they  are  no  doubt  carefolly 
avoided,  as  much  perhaps  for  commercial  reasons  as 
artistic.  The  tinung  of  ^e  several  manipulations  at  the 
headlands,  such  as  signalling,  throwing  the  windlass  out 
of  action,  controlling  the  implement  as  already  stated, 
and  again  starting  on  the  reverse  movbtii'^nt,  have  like 
all  other  manipulations  in  art,  where  the  hanuC  of  the 
workman  are  oJled  upon  to  co-operate  with  steam-goiu^' 
machinery,  to  be  acquired  by  experience,  skill,  and  per- 
severance. The  former  (experience)  is  of  itself  insuffi- 
cient ;  for,  in  accordance  with  the  old  maxim  under  horse- 
power, "  A  bad  ploughman  never  gets  a  good  plough,"  and 
its  contrary,  "  A  good  hand  makes  good  work  with  any 
plough."  So  will  it  be  found  under  steam ;  but  that  is  no 
reason  why  the  artistic  merits  of  the  ploushman  should 
be  mistaken  for  the  mechanical  defects  of  the  plough,  or 
vieeyertd.  Just  now  too  littie  attention  is  being  paid  to 
the  ixnportance  of  this  old  and  long-established  maxim, 
especially  in  its  applicabflity  to  steam-ploughing. 


The  rigidly  fixing  of  the  ploughs,  so  as  to  rise  with  the 
fnnow-whed  at  the  headland  half  out  of  action,  is  another 
mechanical  defect  to  which  the  reader's  attention  mast  be 
turned — one  that  is  common  to  each  of  the  above  tiiree 
implements,  M'Bae's,  Fisken's,  and  Fowler's.    In  hone- 
culture,  when  the  fuirow-horse  steps  up  onto  the  headland 
out  of  the  furrow,  the  plough  has  a  tendency  to  rise ; 
from  the  change  that   takes    place  in   the   angle  of 
the  draught ;    but  this  the  ploughman  prevents,  by  a 
skilful  movement  and  pressure  on  the  handles.    This 
increase  in  the  angle  of  drao^t  he  antidpctes,  sad 
indeed  feels,  the  moment  the  first  foot  of  the  fnrrow- 
horse  rises  on  to  the  headland,  and  therefore  makes 
an  immediate  effort  to  prevent  the  share  rising  ak>ng  with 
the  force.    This  he  does  purposely,  to^avoid  the  malong  of 
bad  work,  which  would  be  the  inevitable  result  were  he  to 
neglect  the  professional  duty  thus  devolving  upon  him. 
And  aa  it  is  at  the  headland  in  horse^mltore,  so  ou^t  it 
to  be  in  steam -culture :  mechanical  provision  shoold  be 
made  for  lowering  tiie  ploughs,  so  aa  to  preserve  an  equal 
depth  of  tillage  close  up  to  the  headhmd,  a  provision 
which  could  easily  be  made  in  M'Rae's  implement,  and 
which  no  doubt  will  one  day  be  effected. 

At  the  "  out-goings"  Mr.  Fowler's  steam-plongh  makes 
worse  work  than  at  the  "  in-goings."     This  arises  from 
the  mechanical  defect  noticed  in  the  preceding  paragraph, 
which  is  less  objectionable  when  the  furrow-wheel  goes 
down  into  the  furrow  than  when  it  rises  np  out  of  it.    In 
both  cases  bad  work  is  made,  apart  from  what  is  dneto 
the  ploughs  being  fixed  in  a  frame  on  the  Somerville  plan ; 
but  between  the  two  there  is  a  difference  in  &vonrof 
what  is  performed  at  the  in-going.     From  the  furrow- 
wheel  being  in  advance  of  the  leading  plough,  it  reaches 
the  bottom  of  the  deacent,  or  nearly  ao,  bdore  the  first  share 
leaves  the  headland,  and  begins  to  enter,  so  that  the 
ploughs  enter  without  being  actuated  under  any  deviation 
in  the  angle  of  draught,  generally  speaking.    At  the  out- 
going, however,  it  is  otherwise ;   for,  as  the  furrow-wheel 
is  in  advance  of  the  leading  share,  as  above  stated,  it 
consequentiy  follows  that  the  ploughs  begin  to  rise  and 
make  badwork  the  moment  the  frurow-wheel  begins  to 
rise ;  so  that  there  is  a  diatance  between  the  two  inclined 
pluies — ^the  descent  and  ascent— equal  to  the  distance  the 
furrow-wheel  runs  in  advance.    And  this  the  reader  will 
perceive  is  in  favour  of  the  in-going  set^  as  to  the  more 
uniform  depth  of  the  furrow  slices  doser  up  to  the  head- 
land, than  those  of  the  out-going  ploughs. 

Between  Fowler's  implement  and  Fiakon's  there  is  a 
considerable  difference  as  to  the  effect  produced  by  the 
wheels  at  the  "land's  end"— a  difference  which  is  m 
flavour  of  the  former  at  the  in-going  but  the  latter  at  the 
out-going.    A  carriage  on  two  central  wheels  is  also  more 
easily  managed  in  taking  on  freah  ground.    In  other 
respects,  as  to  the  quality  of  the  work  performed  at  the 
headlands,  under  equally  akilfiil  superintendence,  the  dif- 
ference between  the  two  is  unworthy  of  a  special  notice, 
so  fiir  as  effected  by  the  wheels,  both  being  alike  subject 
to  condemnation.     Under  horse  cultnre,  no  frrmer  of  any 
experience  and  skill  would  tolerate,  for  example,  the  work 
made  by  either,  for  half  a  yoking.   If  a  man  undertook  to 
work  a  team,  and  could  make  no  better  ploughing  at  the 
in-Koings  and  out-goings  than  is  now  being  made  by 
Fisken's  and  Fowler's  steam  ploughs,  he  would,  we  repeat, 
be  diamissed  without  ceremony  or  rcjgret.    Does  Prscticc 
with  Science  under  steam  power  sanction  any  other  rule  of 
guidance  in  ploughing  at  the  headland  ?    To  this  only  one 
answer  can  be  given,  as  formerly  stated,  vix..  What  has 
from  time  immemorial  been  condemned  in  the  case  of 
horse  culture  cannot  be  approved  of  under  steam,  and  must 
unquestionably  at  no  distant  date,  or  aa  soon  as  steam 
ploughs  are  made  on  M'Rae'a  plan,  experience  a  similar 
verdict  at  the  hands  of  intelligent  agriculturists.    As  to 
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Boveity  in  the  nmnber  and  position  of  the  wheeb,  there  is 
none  in  either,  both  bdng  dose  copies  of  M'Rae's  two 
plans,  as  shown  in  a  previous  artiele.  Between  the  head- 
lands  or  along  the  land,  Hsken's  implement  is  compan- 
titdy  free  from  the  objection  of  tQting ;  so  that,  as  fiur  as 
tke  mere  act  of  piooghing  is  inYolved  it  is  the  best  of  the 
two  steam  pbo^.  Bat,  unfortunately,  no  provision  is 
made  for  hauling  it  with  a  windlass.  This,  however, 
eodd  easily  be  done. 

The  practical  solution  of  the  in-going  and  out-going 
problem  is,  doubtless,  no  secondary  one  in  the  construction 
U  steam  ploqghs.  That  the  work  of  ploughing  the 
farrow  slices  of  mulbrm  depth  close  up  to  the  headland 
can  be  better  done  under  steam  power  than  horse  power 
b  maoifest  from  the  fact  that  the  former  is  a  more  uniform 
and  rectilinear  system  of  draught  than  the  latter,  and 
maeb  more  under  the  control  of  the  workmen.  The  con- 
tiaiy  conclusion  therefore  can  only  be  received  as  an 
apology  from  those  who  have  failed  in  effecting  a  practical 
solation  of  this  important  steam-cnlture  problem.  We 
have  seen  that  M'Rae  did  not  solve  it  satisfactorily, 
ihboQgh  he  was  much  nearer  it  than  any  of  his  successors. 
Ib  point  of  fact,  both  Fisken's  and  Fowler's  implements 
oemphiy  mechanical  defects  of  a  character  which  prove 
bcyoiU  controrersy  that  both  are  a  long  way  astray  out  of 
tbe  "  march  of  improvement,"  and  that  so  long  as  their 
respective  inventions  proceed  in  this  direction  Ulc  further 
will  they  find  themselves  from  the  winning-post ;  oonse- 
qaatiy,  if  tiiey  are  determined  thus  to  move  on  in 
defiance  of  suecettftil  practice  and  sound  mechanical  prin- 
eiples,  the  pioneers  of  progress  have  but  one  alternative 
kft  them,  viz.,  to  t^e  np  M'Bae's  pUns,  which  are  now 
poblie  property,  and  thus  lead  the  steam  horse  to  victory 
aad  triun^lu  As  one  connected  with  Ola^w  in  1840, 
we  cannot  for  a  moment  think  that  the  enterprising 
apital  of  tiie  West  will  seU  her  birthright  for  a  mess  of 
pottage ;  we  have  already  vouched  our  professional  credit 
&r  the  contrsij. 

Of  the  steam  plough  on  our  list,  two  remain  for  exami- 
nation, viz..  Chandler  and  Oliver's,  and  Howard's.  From 
their  dose  similarity  to  each  other,  and  to  Fisken's  in 
principle,  we  shall  be  able  to  notice  both  in  this  paper. 
Obandler  and  Oliver's  implement  consists  of  aright-hand 
and  a  left-hand  aet  of  framed  ploughs,  in  principle  not  un- 
like the  plan  patented  by  Mr.  Pinkns  in  1840,  already  re- 
femX  to,  but  connected  together  by  intermediate  gearing, 
so  as  to  have  a  see-saw  movement  similar  to  Fisken's.    Like 
the    next  example,  Howard's,    its  mechanism  perhaps 
BKne  resembles  Uie  early  construction  of  ploughs  exempli- 
fied by  the  Messrs,  Fisken  in  Scotland  than  the  Carlisle 
one  covered  by  their  patent  of  1855,  to  which  our  notice 
in  a  former  paper  was  confined.    But  into  minute  details 
of  this  kind  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  enter,  as  both  are  a 
kng  way  inferior  in  point  of  mechanical  merit  to  M'Bae's 
iaj^ement,  owing  to  the  several  ploughs  in  each  set  being 
li^iQy  fixed  in  a  frame,  and  to  their  being  inseparably 
onneeted  together  by  intermediate  gearing  as  above.  The 
patentees  hold  several  patents  which  show  no  lack  of  in- 
geanity ;  and  the  pity  obviously  is  that  this  ingenuity  has 
been  diverted  from  the  proper  course  by  the  popularity  of 
Rakin's  and  Fowler's.    Tlus  we  prognosticated  in  1865 
and  1856,  when  the  see-saw  movement  appeared  at  Car- 
lisle and  Chelmsford,  and  for  which  we  experienced  at  the 
time  no  little  oontumdy ;  but  many,  who  then  repudiated 
oar  i^prehensions  as  groundless,  now  find,  to  their  expe- 
rience, that  sound  mitehanical  principles  cannot  belong  super- 
seded by  the  popular  but  passing  expediency  of  themoment. 
We  do  not  say  so  in  reproof  of  our  old  opponents,  but  the 
oontrary,    our  object  being  to  enlist,  if  possible,  their 
mechanical  talents,  uid  those  of  Chandler  and  Oliver,  in  the 
improvement  of  M'Bae'a  steam  plough  on  sound  princi- 
pln,  so  as  to  reduce  the  tear  and  wear  upon  the  rope  to  a 


minimnm^  and  make  better  ploughing  than  they  now  do  at 
the  headland.  They  admit,  in  one  of  their  circulars  be- 
foro  us,  that  they  have  "  had  great  experience  in  wire- 
ropes,  and  find  that  the  success  of  steam  cultivation  de- 
pends entirdy  on  the  ropes."  Such  bdng  their  own  con- 
diuion — one  to  which  we  readily  subscribe  as  sound — it 
is  to  be  hoped  they  will  perodve  that  the  public,  for  whom 
we  write,  have  a  claim  upon  their  services  in  the  cause  of 
progress. 

The  peculiar  characteristics  in  this  steam  plough,  that 
principally  claim  our  attention,  are  the  carriage  and  wheeU, 
the  intermediate  gearing,  and  the  mode  of  yoking  the 
rope,  including  its  counterpoise  or  hauling-down  action,  as 
compared  with  the  provious  examples. 

In  their  first  patent  (No.  1232,  a.d.  1858),  the  car- 
riage frame  is  borne  on  three  wheels,  a  furrow-whed  and 
two  land-wheels,  similar  to  Alexander  Francis  Campbell's 
(No.  12,663,  A.O.  1849) ;  but  in  a  subsequent  patent  of 
the  same  year  (2,420),  they  propose  two  krge  central 
wheeb  like  M'Bae's  Glasgow  plough. 

Two  land-wheels  and  a  fuirow-wheel  on  the  oppodte 
side,  half-way  between,  is  foulty  in  more  respects  than  one. 
In  the  first  place,  for  example,  the  dynamical  equilibrium 
of  their  basis  or  ground  fulcrage  is  not  satisfactory.  Sta- 
tically considered,  as  at  the  headland  resting  on  three 
bearings,  one  on  the  one  side  and  two  on  the  opposite  do 
not  present  anything  very  objectionable  to  the  stability  of 
the  two  sets  of  ploughs ;  but  it  is  otherwise  the  moment 
the  one  set  is  lowered  into  action,  the  other  set  raised  an 
extra  stage  higher  above  the  surfhce  of  the  land,  and  both 
hauled  at  a  rapid  pace  along  the  land,  especially  if  the  soil 
is  full  of  stones,  or  a  tenacious  day  baked  in  the  summer 
sun ;  for  then  the  tilting  action  of  the  up-set  of  plou^ 
has  a  tendency  to  throw  the  implement  over  the  bearings 
of  the  furrow-whed  and  the  leading  land-whed  diagonafly 
on  to  the  ploughed  land,  and  to  make  the  down-set  in 
action  roll  upon  their  turnovers  similar  to  what  is  experi- 
enced when  the  furrow-horse  steps  out  of  the  frurrow  on  to 
the  ploughed  laud,  leading  the  land-horse  with  him.  And, 
what  is  more,  this  diagond  tilt  is  not  only  produced  by  the 
shares  coming  against  stones,  or  other  obstruction  bdow 
the  surfiice,  but  also  when  the  second  or  hindmost  land- 
whed  passes  over  small  stones  or  dods  upon  the  surfoce. 
In  the  second  place,  the  resistance  of  the  two  land-wheds 
is  greater  than  that  of  the  furrow-whed  on  the  opposite 
side,  so  that  the  equilibrium  of  draught  is  defective.  And, 
iu  the  third  place,  wheels  thus  situated  are  more  difficult 
to  steer.  Now,  in  each,  of  these  cases  the  draught  upon 
the  rope  is  not  only  increased,  but  rendered  more  irregular 
— ^the  latter  being  attended  perhaps  with  a  greater  amount 
of  tear  and  wear  than  the  former. 

The  second  plan,  of  two  large  centnl  wheds,  whether 
with  a  small  land-whed  behind  on  the  plough-frame  or 
not,  is  therefore  a  decided  improvement  as  regards  the 
dynamical  stability  of  the  carriage,  and  steady  action  of 
the  ploughs  in  operation. 

As  to  the  intermediate  gearing  that  connects  the  two  sets 
of  ploughs,  the  peculiar  novdty  that  distinguishes  it  fix>m 
that  of  Fisken's  implement  is  the  working  of  two  vertical 
draught  or  copse-bars  dtematdy  up  and  down,  by  means 
of  a  small  pinion  between  them — ^the  pinion  being  actuated 
by  a  winch,  and  gearing  into  the  rack  or  teeth  of  the 
verticd  bars.  These  verticd  bars  carry  toward  their 
lower  ends  the  two  draught  axles,  or  draught  bars,  for 
hauling  the  ploughs,  ao  that  the  fulcrage  is  moveable,  the 
fulcrum  in  each  case  having  a  verticd  motion  up  or  down 
as  the  case  may  be.  The  merits  of  this  part  of  the  inter- 
mediate gearing  call  for  spedd  notice,  and  therefore  we 
shall  return  to  it,  as  it  is  applicable  to  the  lowering  and 
raising  of  single  ploughs  on  M'Rae's  plan.  The  mechan- 
ism of  the  suspension-bars  and  connecting-rods  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  verticd-bars,  for  rdsing  the  ploughs 
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behind,  Is  defeetWe,  u  It  invoWes  a  prodigal  waate  of  fone, 
and  tear  and  wear  of  working  parts.  No  donbt  the 
sereral  parts  perfonn  their  respective  works,  but  the  power 
that  aetoates  them  is  not  so  economioaUy  applied  as  it 
might  haye  been.  In  this  it  somewhat  resembles  Fisken's 
slotted  lerer  and  eonnecting-rods.  Happily,  although  the 
leverage  is  venr  oompUeated,  it  is  chidlj  of  the  second 
kind,  so  that  the  extra  length  of  the  seeond  and  third 
ploogh.beams  is  not  so  ol^octionable.  But  what  it  gains 
m  tUs  respeot  it  loses  in  another,  as  we  shall  see  under 
oountei^ise  action. 

Returning  to  the  bwering  and  raising  of  the  point  of 
the  beams  by  means  of  a  vertically  moving  draught-pin,  as 
promised — ^this  has  long  been  oonsidered  a  cardinal  ques- 
tion in  the  construction  of  the  steam-plough ;  and,  there- 
fore, we  have  the  greater  pleasure  in  drawmg  the  reader's 
special  attention  to  Chandler  and  Oliver's  mode  of  solving 
tne  problem.  The  principle  involved  in  their  mechanism, 
if  applied  to  single  ploughs,  is  fiur  superior  to  what 
Pinkus  proposed  in  his  two  patents,  while  it  is  free  fitmi 
some  of  the  objections  to  the  short-beam  plans  of  M'Rae's 
and  Fisken's  ploughs.  Pinkus  raised  the  point  of  his  beam 
and  drau^t-pin,  for  example,  by  means  of  a  vertical  screw, 
as  formerly  shown ;  but  the  process  of  lowering  or  raising 
is  too  slow  for  the  requirements  of  practioe ;  for  granting 
that  the  threads  of  the  screw  were  an  inch  asunder,  it 
would  take  six  turns  of  the  winch  handle  to  raise  the 
draught-pin  of  the  copse  six  inches.  Now,  as  the  weight 
thus  raised  could  easily  have  been  effected  directly  by  the 
hand  of  the  ploughman,  the  application  of  the  screw  in- 
volves a  promgal  waste  of  muscular  power.  Chandler  and 
Oliver  may  easily  obviate  this  waste ;  but  into  the  details 
of  mechanical  improvements  it  is  not  our  province  to  enter: 
indeed,  such  would  hardly  be  "  fair  play  **  On  the  con- 
trary, our  duty  is  to  point  out  faults,  that  the  parties 
themselves  mav  mend  them.  In  other  words,  as  formerly 
expressed,  we  hope  Chandler  and  Oliver  will  improve  their 
own  plan  of  lowering  and  raising  their  ploughs,  as  hinted 
above. 

Of  the  mode  of  yoking  the  rope  and  hauling  down  the 
pbughs  in  action,  so  as  to  counterpoise  the  weight  of  the 
elevated  set,  it  would  be  superfluous  to  repeat  what  has 
already  been  said,  as  both  are  liable  to  the  objections  for- 
merly mentioned  in  Fowler's  and  Fisken's  examples.  There 
are,  no  doubt,  some  slight  differences ;  but  these  are  too^ 
manifest  to  reauire  a  descriptive  notice,  seeing  that  Chan-' 
dler  and  Oliver  s  steam-plough  is  in  operation  in  the  field, 
and  generally  known.  The  counterpoise  is  more  active, 
or  in  other  words,  less  counteracted  by  IHction  of  lever- 
age than  in  Fisken's  case,  and  hence  more  objectionable, 
but  more  counteracted  than  in  Fowler's,  and  therefore  less 
fadtv  in  its  mechanism. 

The  Bedford  steam-plough  (Howard's)  is  also  con- 
structed on  the  "  see-saw  principle,"  the  two  sets  of 
ploughs  being  connected  together  by  intermediate  gearing. 
With  the  exception  of  the  carriage  and  wheels,  it  is  l!^r 
from  complicated  mechanism  tnan  either  Fisken's  or 
Chandler  and  Oliver's,  which  it  closely  resembles  in  its 
general  character,  and  therefore  it  has  Ibwer  mechanical 
defects.  It  is  fdso  free  from  the  back-draught  break- 
rope  action  and  hauUng  down  of  the  ploughs  at  work. 
Such  being  a  rough  outline  of  the  implement,  we  shall  ex- 
amine it  under  the  three  heads  of  carriage  and  wheels  in- 
cluding steerage,  the  intermediate  geamg,  and  voldng  of 
the  rope,  in  comparison  with  the  previous  example. 

The  carriage  frame,  like  that  of  M'Rae's,  is  suspended 
below  the  plane  of  the  axis  of  the  wheels  upon  which 
it  is  borne ;  and  the  wheels  are  three  in  number,  their 
position  being  similar  to  Mr.  Cunnbell's,  and  the  last 
example,  From  the  centre  or  middle  of  the  carriage 
frame  a  vertical  lever^bar  arises,  common  to  both  sets  of 
ploQghsi  and  serving  identically  the  same  puipose  as  the 


vortieal  levwobara  of  iha  ffli^gov  impkuBBt,  as  will  be 
shown  under  thn  headof  "  intermediate  gearing.  Another 
peouliarity  in  the  mechaniim  of  the  framing  is  the  sites* 
tion  of  the  axis  or  draoght  bars  of  the  two  lels  of  besms 
at  opposite  ends,  t .  «.,  the  beams  of  the  down-pkmgb  in 
operation  behind  have  their  dxang^it-pin  or  bar  in  the  fore- 
part of  the  carriage  frame,  while  the  beams  of  the  up* 
ploughs  have  theirs  in  the  back  part  of  the  eanisge  ftsine, 
so  that  the  beams  work  between  each  other,  crossing  esdi 
other's  planes  when  being  raised  out  of  and  lowered  into 
action. 

The  poaition  of  the  iriieda  is  objeotioaable,  as  shown 
under  last  example.  But  the  oroaaing  of  the  plough 
beams  involves  a  movement  in  the  right  direetion— one, 
too,  that  is  fisvounble  to  the  adoption  of  two  oeatni 
wheels  on  M'Bae's  plan.  With  single  ploughs,  how- 
ever, there  is  no  novdty  in  the  erossing  of  the  besms  of 
the  two  sets,  as  it  has  often  bean  proposed  and  osiried 
out  into  practioe  in  HaUcetf  s  railway  system. 

The  peculiar  novelty  of  Howard's  intermedists  gesring 
is  the  making  of  the  one  plough  frame  a  compound  hsod- 
lever  for  raising  or  lowering  the  opposite  frame  of  ploo^, 
as  the  ease  may  be,  by  means  of  connecting  or  suspension 
chains,  and  excentrios  on  the  top  of  the  vertieal  leverban, 
already  noticed,  rising  from  the  middle  part  of  the  frsmisg 
of  the  carriage.  The  mechanism  of  these  several  parts  ii 
too  well  known  to  require  a  detailed  description.  At  tbe 
ingoing  when  leaving  the  headkiid  the  ploughmen  nisei 
the  firant  ploughs  the  extra  height  required  according  to 
the  '*  see*saw  principle,"  by  applying  tiie  muscolsr  power 
of  his  arras  to  the  extremi^  of  the  back  j^ou^  frame,  lo 
as  to  bring  the  ploughs  into  action,  and,  on  this  being 
done,  by  jumping  into  his  seat,  when  his  weight  thus  sp- 
plied  keros  tlie  ploughs  in  the  ground.  In  thus  being 
applied,  the  muscular  force  and  wddit  of  the  ploogbman 
have  two  advantages  of  leverage — ikt  one  firom  the  longer 
axis  of  the  eooentrios,  and  the  other  from  the  oentre  of 
gravity  of  the  opposite  ploughs  being  at  a  less  distsnce 
from  the  Ailcrum.  In  this  combination  the  reader  esnnot 
fUU  to  peroeive  a  very  beautiful  economy  of  time,  spsoe, 
and  force,  very  difiiDrent  firam  what  is  exemplified  in  the 
intermediate  gearing  of  Fisken's,  and  Chandler  and  OIiTer*! 
implements.  A  winch  is  not  a  profltable  phm  of  spplying 
muscular  force,  especially  when  the  weight  has  to  be 
raised  at  a  rapid  velocity,  as  in  the  case  in  question.  In  thii 
respeot  Fisken's  mechanical  equivalents  are  fimlty  in  the 
extreme,  when  compared  with  either  M*Kae's  or  Howsrd'k 
Between  the  latter  two,  the  Glasgow  and  Bedford  plooghi, 
the  meehanieal  equivalents  form  a  very  close  parslld, 
owing  to  M'Bae  using,  at  the  top  of  his  vertical  lever- 
bars,  a  sort  of  compound  spring  lever  bow  for  raising  and 
lowering  Us  ploughs ;  but,  between  the  two,  the  simplicity 
of  mechanism  and  the  economy  of  time,  spsce,  and  power 
are  greatly  in  fkvour  of  the  former  (M'Rae's  steAm-pfoQgh) 
both  at  the  ingoing  and  outgoing.  At  the  outgmng 
Howard's  down-ploughs  may  either  be  lifted  up  ly  •?" 
plying  the  muscular  force  to  the  extremity  of  the  aown- 
plough  fhuue,  or  by  being  pulled  down  fWan  the  oppowte 
side,  and,  in  either  case,  the  ecoentrics  exempli^ 
what  may  be  termed  "the  gaining  or  winning  point, 
when  the  leverage  turns  in  favour  of  the  fbrpe  thw 
applied;  moreover,  tiie  central  action  of  the  np* 
ploughs  harmonizes  with  the  muscular  ^rce  thoi 
applied,  Along  the  field  Howard's  implement  is,  how- 
ever, inferior  to  Fisken's  In  several  pobts ;  fbr  in  the 
latter  the  ploughman  at  the  winch  can^not  only  countertc* 
central  force  when  the  share  comes  against  a  stone,  bn 
make  the  resultant  of  that  force  aid  in  overcoming  the 
extra  resistance  thus  experienced,  while  he  can  slw  pre- 
vent the  pulling  up  of  the  down  ploughs  by  the  coonter- 
poifc  of  the  opposite  set,  as  expmenced  in  the  ibrmff* 
Ko  doubt  the  lAmm,  How»d  could  cftdly  oouitenct  tbs 
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pttllmg  up  of  tke  pi<Hi|^  rt  woric  hr  loeUng  the  defiled 
nt,  to  M  to  tuow  one  or  both  oonneotiiig  chains 
ilaek,  and  thus  kMnre  the  down  set  free  to  gnntete  with- 
Mt  uj  eovsterpoiBe,  fimilar  in  principle  to  what  the 
Messn.  Fiaken  aecompUsh  by  their  serew  and  sector,  as 
fRineiijr  ihown ;  and  we  belisTe  something  of  this  Idnd 
ii  in  piut^eas  ai  the  Britannia  Iron  Works ;  but  up  to 
this  date  it  haa  not,  to  the  beat  of  our  u^rmation,  been 
poUieiy  emnplifted,  ao  that  it  does  not  fSdl  within  the 
pioTinee  oC  oor  prssent  notice.* 

Howard'a  plan  of  yoking  the  rope  is  similar  to  M'Rae's, 
aad  not  nnlike  that  of  Flskea's  when  the  implement  is 
haakd  to  and  in  between  two  windlasses,  actuated  on 
opposite  headlands  by  the  light  hempen  rope  of  the  rigger 
qrttem-«the  two  ends  of  the  two  winding  drum  ropa 
being  attached  to  the  oppoaite  enda  of  the  carriage  frame, 
iaitnd  of  to  the  mi£ue  part  of  the  opposte  plough 
fifames,  aa  in  the  examples  of  Fowler,  and  Chandler  and 
QiiTcr.  Howard's  plonghs  are  therefore  haoled  by  the 
eopse  pin  or  fldend  bar,  as  are  IfBae's,  Unkns's,  and 
the  unpatented  CTamples  of  Fisken's  when  thus  actuated, 
whatever  may  be  the  point  of  the  firaming  to  which  the 
npeia  yoked. 

The  parallel  between  the  corresponding  parts  or 
ueehsiueal  equiTalents  of  the  Bedford  plough,  when  com- 
pBKd  with  Ike  Glasgow  implement  Evolved  in  the 
yokii^  and  action  of  the  rope),  is  very  close — more  espe- 
dally  in  reference  to  IPBae's  fonr-wheal  plan,  as  shown 
ia  hu  specification  drawing,  where  it  is  evidently  intended 
thst  the  tiiree  down-plongj^  in  action  shall  hare  a  freedom 
of  vertical  play  apart  from  the  carriage  frame.  In 
xilher  words,  liie  carriage  frame  is  haoled  down, 
Vit  not  the  ploogh-beuns  and  plonghs.  In  this 
Rspeet  there  is  a  sligp^t  diiferenee  between  M'Bae's  two 
pltDs— the  plough  in  the  Glasgow  example  being  when 


in  operation  rigidly  ftced  to  the  flnming^  but  not  haoled 
down,  or,  more  oometiy  speaking,  not  prevented  fifom 
rising  oat  of  the  gronnd  by  the  action  of  the  rope,  but  by 
the  weight  of  the  carriage,  the  change  in  the  position  A 
iriieels  obviating  the  mechanical  deleot  of  hauling  down 
by  means  of  the  rope.  Howard  thus  hanls  down  hie 
carriage  frame,  but  pnUs  up  his  plon^,  as  shown  in  the 
previons  paragra^.  The  hauling  of  tJie  plon^  by  the 
copse  pin  or  fnleral  bars  is  sound ;  but  the  nanduig  up  and 
hauling  down  processes  are  mechanical  defects  that  re- 
quire to  be  obviated,  if  such  have  uot  been  effected  already. 
In  these  seversl  respects,  as  regards  the  yoldng  and 
action  of  the  rope,  there  is  a  wide  contrast  between 
Fowler's  and  Howard's  plans.  Thus,  the  rope  in  the 
former  (Fowler's)  case  hauls  down  the  plonghs  but  up  the 
carriage  frame ;  whereas,  in  the  latter  (Howard's  ease),  it 
hauls  down  the  carriage  frame  while  the  ploogha,  in 
action  are  hanled  up  by  the  oounterpoise  of  the  opposite 
set.  These  are  practical  eonelusions,  susceptible  of  a 
ready  proof  experimentally  in  the  field,  so  that  it  is  not 
easy  to  divine  how  professional  men  should  have  fUlen 
into  the  popdar  error  that  Howard's  plonghs  are  hanled 
down,  seeing  they  are  actually  being  pulled  up  *,  for  before 
ever  the  draught  bar  of  the  Bedford  ploughs  oonld  be 
hanled  down  uie  one  eighth-part  of  an  inch,  the  framing 
must  be  either  bent  or  torn  asunder.  And  what  renders 
this  popular  error  all  the  more  anomalous  and  humbling, 
is  the  &ct  that  those  who  have  fiilien  into  it  also  blame 
the  Howards  for  copying  Fowler's  plan  of  palling  up  his 
ploughs  at  work  by  the  oounterpoise  of  the  opposite  set, 
seeing  that  the  pulling  up  and  hauling  down  processes 
involve  mechanical  defSects  or  departures  f^om  the  march 
of  improvement,  exemplified  in  the  Glasgow  ease — 
popular  errors  and  departures,  of  which  both  parties  have 
ample  reason  to  be  aatiamed.  B5oumB, 


AVERAGE    DIBECTION    OF    THE    WIND. 


The  pre?alenee,  during  otherwise  very  seasonable  wea- 
^9,  of  the  east  vad  north-east  wind  in  the  montili  of  May, 
nadering  the  days  remarkably  chilly  and  the  nigl^  even 
froity,  cansed  attention  to  be  turned  to  the  consi- 
derstioa  whether  such  a  wind  was  usual  in  May,  and. 
SeaeraHy,  how  the  winds  on  the  average  are  divided 
tluou^ioat  the  several  seasons  of  ike  year.  A  lew 
Bunutes  devoted  to  a  little  inquiry  into  the  matter  of 
vbds,  and  their  average  direction  and  duraUoo,  will  be 
Ddther  uninteresting  nor  unprofitable. 

We  have  fre^oentiy  pointed  out  in  these  pages*  whilst 
treating  of  other  meteorological  processes,  that  all  phe* 
noaeu  of  this  kind  have  certain  periods  of  reconenee^  to 
be  det^mined  by  a  longer  or  shorter  term  of  observatioa, 
as  the  exigBocies  o(  the  case  seem  to  demand.  Forthesake 
of  example,  to  prove  that  the  teraperatuie  of  the  day  is 
gieater  than  that  of  the  ni^t  we  should  only  require 
thermomefcricid  obaenrations  extending  over  any  £>ur-«id- 
tarentyhonn  of  normal  character.  Bat»  on  the  other 
hand,  if  it  were  required  to  exhifait  the  gradual  daily  manh 
of  temperature  from  the  coldest  day  of  winter  to  the 
hottest  of  summer,  no  single  year  would  be  sufficient,  but 
we  ihonld  require  a  very  large  number  of  years — ^indeed 
a  less  number  than  fifty  wodd  be  harcHy  available  for  the 
porpose,  and  very  many  more  would  greatly  enhance  the 
value  of  the  result. 

*  Since  the  above  waa  written  the  new  Bedford  steam 
plough  has  been  successfully  reduced  to  practice.  It  is 
free  from  sercral  of  the  olgections  of  the  old  one»^£. 


Now,  from  the  extreme  variability  of  the  wind,  as  re- 
gards direction,  it  becomes  an  important  object  to  obtain 
as  many  years'  observations  as  possible;  and  tl^ey  must  be 
of  the  most  careful  and  perfect  character.  Unfortunately 
we  do  not  possess  these  desiderata  to  the  same  extent  as 
we  could  wish,  slthou^  every  year  now  adds  to  the 
amount  of  !nfi>nnatioa  which  we  require. 

It  wiU  be  maniliBst  to  oor  readers  that  where  so  variable 
an  dement  as  the  wind  is  the  subject  of  investigation,  the 
observations  most  be  of  a  full  and  continuous  character. 
Hitherto  the  direction  of  the  wind  has  been  observed,  as 
the  temperature  and  pressure  of  the  air,  only  three  or  four 
times  during  the  day ;  while  no  account  was  taken  of  the 
variations  between  these  times  of  observation,  and  none 
whatever  of  the  prevailing  direction  during  the  hours  of 
the  night.  In  the  case  of  the  tiiermometer  and  barome- 
ter, the  four  dailv  variations  are  sufficient  for  ail  ordi- 
nary purpoaes,  and  will  fumiah,  after  the  proper  reduction, 
and  applicataon  of  corrections  for  diumid  range,  readinga 
verr  dose^  aoproximatuig  to  the  true  mean  value  of  the 
entire  day.  But  this  is  not  the  case  withihe  wind ;  before 
we  can  deduce  any  ceaiain  information  as  to  the  average 
duration  of  the  winds  from  diffemit  quarters  throughout 
the  year,  and  tiieir  distribution  over  the  several  months 
and  seasons^  it  is  essential  that  we  should  possess  the 
records  of  a  self-registering  anemometer,  and  that  extend- 
ing through  a  long  period. 

As  these  instruments  are  of  comparatively  recent  date, 
meteorologists  has  considerably  suffered  in  consequence, 
and  we  frequently  hear  the  moat  contradictory  statementa 
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made  in  relation  to  the  Scasonableness  of  certain  winda. 
It  is  to  be  regretted,  moreover,  that  e?en  the  loose  method 
of  obienration,  by  looking  oocaiionally  at  the  yane,  is  not 
unfreqnently  ntterly  usel^,  from  the  &ct  of  its  not  torn- 
ing  finely  in  its  socket,  or  a  still  more  mischievous  error 
anses  firom  the  cardinal  points  being  out  of  their  proper 
direction.  We  have  seen  many  vanes  where  they  have 
been  placed  a  whole  handful  of  degrees  ont.  As  so  mnch 
depends,  in  judging  of  the  weather,  apon  the  directions  of 
the  wind,  those  &uinga  on  the  part  of  the  vane  are  really 
much  to  be  deplored. 

The  correctness  of  the  cardinal  points  of  old  vanes,  or 
the  correct  placing  of  new  ones,  may  be  easily  effected  in 
the  following  simple  manner :  Place  a  straight  thin  rod 
in  the  ground  in  some  convenient  spot,  and  on  a  bright  dav 
observe  when  the  length  of  its  shadow  is  least,  which  will 
occur,  of  course,  at  that  time  when  the  sun  is  at  the 
meridian  of  the  plsce ;  then  if  we  draw  a  line  along  the 
shadow  we  shall  obtain  the  north  and  south  points.  The 
east  and  west  will,  of  course,  lie  in  a  line  bisecting  this  at 
right  angles. 

The  want  of  continuous  observations  has  not  only  misled 
the  amateur,  but  in  standard  meteorological  works  of  a 
few  years  ago  we  find  very  erroneous  opinions  upon  the 
average  direction  and  duration.  We  shall  therefore  give 
our  readers  the  results  as  deduced  from  an  Oster*s  self- 
registering  anemometer,  an  instrument  that  records  night 
and  day  every  vagsry  of  that  inconstant  element ;  and  as 
they  are  computed  £rom  upwards  of  twenty  years'  records, 
they  may  be  reUed  upon  as  being  very  near  the  true  mean 
values. 

In  the  following  table  we  give  the  average  number  of 
days  (as  determindl  from  a  period  of  upwards  of  twenty 
years)  that  each  wind  prevails  in  the  different  months  of 
the  year ;  in  this  table  we  have  referred  the  direction  to 
eight  points  of  the  azimuthal  circle,  and  have  given  the 
results  to  days  only,  omitting  fractions,  which  would  only 
tend  to  make  the  statement  less  clear,  whilst  it  would  add 
but  little  to  the  value  of  the  practical  information  to  be 
gathered  from  it.  The  number  of  days  on  which  there 
was  so  little  motion  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  define  the 
direction  are  given  in  the  last  column. 
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From  this  taUe  we  gather  the  foUowing  &cii:-- 
Hie  north  wind  is  least  prevalent  in  the  winter  and  m- 
tnnm  months,  and  most  prevalent  during  tiie  months  of 
March,  April,  and  May.  The  north-east  wind  is  least  pie- 
valent  in  October  and  December,  and  is  most  lo  in  the 
months  of  April  and  May.  The  east  wind  is  least 
frequent  in  January  and  thie  autumn  months,  and  moat 

{>revalent  in  March  and  April.  Hie  south-east  wind,  tiie 
east  frequent  in.  this  country  of  any,  is  pretty  equiJly 
divided  over  the  year.  January  has  the  greatest  nmnbor 
for  the  south  wind,  and  April,  June,  and  September  the 
least.  The  most  prevalent  wind  of  these  isbndi,  the 
south-west,  is  least  nrequent  in  April,  and  most  so  in  July. 
The  west  wind  is  least  frequent  m  May  and  November, 
and  is  most  prevalent  in  the  months  of  June,  July,  Angut, 
October,  and  November.  The  north-west  wind  is  least 
frequent  in  January,  May,  and  September,  and  is  moit  so 
in  March. 

We  also  learn  from  the  same  table  that  cahn  dsyi  are 
least  frequent  in  April,  the  average  number  being  only  one, 
and  are  of  most  fir^uent  occurrence  in  the  months  of  Sep- 
tember, October,  and  Deoemb^. 

The  sums  of  the  vertical  columns  show  the  proportion 
of  each  wind  during  the  year.  It  seems  to  be  sufficiently 
in  detail  for  every  purpose  to  give  the  direction,  as  we 
have  done,  referred  to  eight  points  of  the  circle;  sad 
might  even  be  of  sufficient  practical  value  if  resolved  to 
the  ibur  cardinal  points  only ;  though  we  should  infinitely 
prefer  in  all  eases  that  the  eight  poiifts  should  be  nied, 
as  giving  a  truer  idea  than  would  be  inferred  from  fonr 
points  only.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  ns,  ss  a 
diveigence  of  half  the  quadrant  will  give  us  a  wind  of  a 
very  different  meteorological  character.  If  we  resolve  the 
numbers  given  above  to  the  cardinal  points,  the  result  will 
stand  thus : — 


Months. 


January  . 
February  . 
March  .... 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August .... 
September 
October  . 
November. 
December. 


Sums 


North. 

East. 

South. 

West. 

5 

8 

10 

9 

6 

6 

8 

9 

7 

6 

7 

8 

8 

8 

7 

7 

'■      8 

7 

7 

6 

'       6 

6 

8 

10 

'       6 

S 

8 

10 

5 

3 

9 

10 

.      7 

5 

6 

7 

5 

8 

9 

10 

7 

5 

8 

7 

5 

4 

9 

10 

75 

67 

96 

103 

By  the  above  method  it  will  be  seen  that  we  lose  one  of 
the  most  striking  features  of  the  former  table,  the  greet 
preponderance  of  the  south-west  wind,  which  in  this  table 
is  divided  by  the  south  and  west. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  south-west  direction  is  in 
every  month  greater  than  any  other,  and  in  some  months 
is  as  much  as  three  times  the  next  most  prevalent  wind. 

The  south-east  wind,  as  has  been  already  observed,  it 
the  least  excepting  in  January,  when,  it  appears,  the  esit 
wind  is  the  least  prevalent. 
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WOOL    IN    THE     UNITED    STATES. 


The  conditioii  of  the  woollen  mannfirture  of  the 
Tntted  States  is  a  matter  of  interest  to  our  furmers,  be- 
ctntethe  piodiiction  of  wool  there  does  not  keep  pioe 
with  the  demand,  and  henoe  large  porchases  have  to  be 
snde  here  and  on  the  Continent.  The  elimate  of 
Ameriea  renden  woollen  clothing  neoesssiy  thionghont  a 
large  pvt  of  the  Union  daring  mnch  of  the  year. 

According  to  the  eensns  of  1840  there  were  in  the 
raited  States  19,800,000  sheep ;  of  1860,  21,728,000 
one  year  old,  or  older.  The  present  nnmber  of  sheep  in 
tlie  Union,  exclnsiTe  of  lambs,  may  be  estimated  at 
26.000,000. 

The  consumption  of  domestic  wool  in  1840  was  re- 
tnmed  at  a  yalne  of  111  million  dollars,  and  of  foreign 
at  ander  one  million  dollars ;  in  1860,  the  home-grown 
KQol  used  was  returned  at  28  million  dollars,  and  the 
faragn  at  four  million  dollars.  The  value  of  the  woollen 
niDn&ctores  used  there  was  in  1840,  80,000,000  dollars, 
ud  in  1860,  96,600,000 :  of  these  last  sums  69,000,000 
doQm  was  of  home  manufacture. 

The  progress  of  the  trade  in  foreign  wool  and  woollens 
ii  shown  by  the  following  figures  of  the  value  of  imports 
into  the  States : 

Wool.  Woollen  Goods. 

1840 £169,200     £1,814,240 

1850 886,340     8,430,800 

1860 1,000,000     6,704,200 

The  quantity  of  wool  returned  for  the  whole  Union  in 
1950  WM  upwards  of  52^  million  pounds.  Sheep  rais- 
ing has  been  greatly  extended  and  improved  since  that 
^  in  Ohio,  Texas,  California,  and  other  States,  and  the 
dip  in  1860  amounted  to  60,511,343  pounds,  an  increase 
of  16.2  per  cent,  in  ten  years.  The  yidd  still  ftlls  short  of 
the  eonaamption,  and  large  quantities  continue  to  be  im- 
ported, notwithstanding  the  amount  of  territory  adapted 
to  iheep  husbandry.  Let  us  see  what  quantities  of  wool 
^  been  shijmed  of  late  years  from  the  United  Kingdom 
to  the  United  States : 


British. 
Lbs. 

1860 1,206,807 

1861 4,034,289 

1862 3,903,340 


Foreign  &  Colonial. 

Lbs. 
...     1,635,898 
..:     6,005,668 
...     7,719,886 


Urns  there  was  a  total  shipment  of  11 ,623,226  lbs.  of  wool 
the  Atkntic  in  1862. 


The  number  of  sheep  exported  from  the  States  has 
sever  been  large.  The  highest  number  reached  was  abont 
20,000  in  1841,  and  now  it  averages  about  8,000  or 
4,000  annually.  Of  wool  a  few  hundred  pounds  only  are 
nsoaOy  exported.  In  1845  668,000  lbs.  were  shipped, 
sad  in  kter  years  bnt  200,000  lbs.  or  800,000  lbs. 
annoally;  bat  in  1861  we  received  over  1,000,000  lbs. 
from  the  United  States. 

To  show  the  importance  of  our  trade  in  woollens  to  the 
United  States,  we  may  state  that  while  in  1857  our  ship- 
ments of  woollen  manu&cturea  there  only  amounted  to 
£1,676,000;  in  1868  they  were  £2,700,000;  in  1859, 
£4,502,600;  in  1860,  £4,100,000 ;  and  although  in  the 
last  two  years  they  have  ^pped  to  half  this  amount,  this 
^ttieaae  arises  more  from  the  war  than  from  any  increase 
ia  their  homemannfhctures. 


The  last  census  returns  enable  us  to  trace  the  advance 
in  American  manufacturing  industrv  in  this  branch.  The 
value  of  woollen  and  mixed  goo<u  made  in  1850  was 
£9,060,000 ;  in  1860  it  smonnted  to  £17,777,200.  The 
&ctories  numbered  1,909 ;  of  which  453  were  in  New 
Eni^d,  748  in  the  Middle,  479  in  the  Western,  two  in 
the  Flicific,  and  227  in  the  Southern  States. 

The  sflspregate  capital  invested  in  the  business  was 
£7,100,000,  and  it  em^loved  28,780  males  and  20,120 
females,  639,700  spmdfes  and  16,075  looms,  which 
worked  up  more  than  eighty  million  pounds  of  wool,  the 
value  of  which,  with  other  raw  materials,  waa  £8,100,000. 
The  foregoing  figures  indnde  mixed  fiibrics,  of  which  the 
warp  is  cotton,  tiiough  usually  classed  with  woollens.  The 
largest  amount  of  woollens  was  made  in  New  England, 
where  the  capital  was  nearly  £4,000,000,  and  the  value 
of  the  product  about  £7,700,000,  nearly  as  much  as  the 
total  American  manufacture  in  1850.  More  than  half  the 
capital,  and  nearly  one-half  the  product  of  New  England 
belonged  to  Massachusetts,  which  had  181  fSutories  of  large 
sixe.  Rhode  Island  ranked  next,  and  bad  increased  its 
manufiicture  168  per  cent,  in  ten  years,  that  of  Massa- 
chusetts being  48  per  cent.  The  value  of  woollens  pro- 
duced in  the  middle  States  was  £5,000,000,  in  the  West- 
em  States  £745,000,  and  the  Pacific  and  Southern 
£504,000.  The  sectional  increase  was  in  New  Eng^d  52, 
in  the  Middle  States  54,  and  in  the  Sonth  107 ;  the  last 
showing  the  greatest  relative  increase.  Pennsylvania,  next 
to  Massachusetts,  was  the  largest  producer,  having  447 
factories  which  produced  £2,550,000  worth  of  woollen  and 
mixed  fkbrics-~an  increase  of  120  percent.  A  value  of 
£1,800,000  was  the  product  of  222  establishments  in  the 
city  of  Philadelphia. 

The  State  of  New  York  holds  the  third  rank  in  relation 
to  this  industry,  its  mannfiu;tories  amounting  to  nearly 
£2,000,000.  The  woollen  mano&ctnres  of  Maryland  ex- 
hibit an  increase  of  86  per  cent.  In  Ohio,  which  produced 
in  1850  a  greater  value  of  woollens  than  all  the  other 
Western  States,  there  was  a  decrease  on  the  product  of 
1850,  owing,  probably,  to  the  shipments  of  wool  to 
Europe,  which  in  1857  was  found  to  be  the  most  profitable 
disposition  of  the  rapidly  increasing  wool  crops  of  that 
State.  In  Kentucky,  now  the  largest  manufacturer  of 
wool  in  the  west,  tiie  product  was  £226,000,  and  the 
increase  in  the  ten  years  40|  per  cent. ;  while  in  Indiana, 
which  ranks  next,  it  was  31  per  cent.,  and  in  Missouri  19 
percent.,  on  the  production  of  1850. 

These  statistical  details  are  interesting  for  study  and 
comparison  by  our  wool  producers  and  manufacturers,  as 
they  serve  to  show  the  ratio  of  progress  of  woollen  mann- 
factnres  in  the  States.  Their  oppressive  tariff  may  pro- 
bably stimulate  home  production ;  but  with  all  their  extent 
of  country,  and  suitability  of  climate  for  sheep-forming, 
and  the  active  demand  for  woollens  for  home  consumption, 
it  will  be  long  before  the  Americaiu  can  equal  us  either  as 
breeders  or  manufacturers.  The  value  of  the  exports  of 
British  woollens  rose  between  1850  and  1860  from 
£10,000,000  to  £26,000,000,  and  it  is  assumed  by  some 
of  our  most  experienced  merchants  that  the  home  con- 
sumption of  woollens  is  equal  to  three-fourths  of  the  en- 
tire manufiMrture.  Even  taking  it  at  as  much  as  that  an- 
nually exported,  this  gives  us  an  aggregate  value  of 
£32,000,000  for  woollens. 
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THE    TIPTREE    GATHERING. 


The  giiherixig  t(  Tiptree^  on  the  SOih.  wti  not  of  the 
usual  amnctesr.  It  was  dinppointing,  and  prohablj 
nrrer  would  have  taken  place,  had  it  not  been  that  a 
Bchool  was  to  be  built,  and  a  aum  of  money  collected. 
The  object  being  good,  one  could  not  find  fault  with  the 
means  adopted  to  attain  it,  though  I  certainly  consider 
that  the  Bazaar  would  not  have  fared  worse  had 
there  been  no  Agricnltoral  Gathering;  and  that  the 
Grathering  would  haye  been  more  edifying  and 
pleasant  had  there  been  no  Baiaar.  The  two  thmn  did 
not  harmonize,  and  the  worthy  Aldftrmau  who  wished  to  be 
everywhere,  lost  so  much  force  by  diffusion  as  to  be  virtnallj 
nowhere. 

Still,  the  weather  was  charming,  and  the  prospect  of  "  a 
day  out,"  having  drawn  many  visitors  from  the  metro- 
polis, the  attendance  under  the  marquee  was  large.  Be- 
neath the  canvu  the  pf]^  of  the  champagne  bottle  and  the 
clatter  of  ice  glasses  mingled  with  the  ringing  voices  of 
the  fsir  vendors  pressing  their  wares  upon  gentlemen  who 
were  expected  to  pay  towards  the  future  education  of  the 
rustics  of  Tiptree  Lr  every  freedom  of  speech  or  glance, 
proclaimed  the  doing  of  an  immense  amount  of  business. 
Beyond  this  temporaiy  abode  of  the  Graces^  the  ebon 
seductions  of  Aunt  SaUy  were  charming  the  shilling  from 
the  pockets  of  the  young  men  from  town,  and  other  games 
were  devised  to  induce  the  circulation  of  the  coin  of  the 
realm.  Those  who  went  expecting  a  good  dinner  were 
what  is  popuhirly  termed  "sold,  for  a  shilling  was 
demanded  for  entrance  to  the  grounds,  and  half-«-erown 
for  admission  to  the  cold  collation.  Everybody  waaverv 
good-natured  about  it,  and  was  disposed  to  look  witn 
leniency  on  this  mode  of  trading  with  his  popularify 
adopted  in  so  good  a  cause  by  the  master  of  the  eere- 
monies.  It  was  generallv  considered  that  the  end  justified 
the  means,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  know  that  the  receipts 
of  the  two  days  are  sufficient  to  cover  the  expenses  of  ine 
new  building. 

No  one  can  fail  to  be  pleased  with  a  visit  to  Tiptree ; 
especially  if  it  be  made  under  the  chaperonage  of  the 
owner  thereof.  He  is  so  genial  and  frank  a  man,  and  has 
such  a  voluble  way  of  conveyinc  information  about  his 
own  proceedings.  The  worst  of  it  was»  on  Thursday, 
that  no  one  could  get  a  guide  over  the  fsrm  except  the 
bailiff,  who  would  persist  in  going  at  the  rate  of  five 
mileB  an  hour,  and  resembled  more  tne  fox  pursued  by  the 
hounds  than  a  person  deputed  to  satisfy  inquirers.  Tor 
the  portly  the  pace  was  lolling,  and,  unless  a  sly  move  was 
made  to  head  the  bdliff  by  those  who  had  some  Imowledge  of 
the  country,  there  was  little  chance  of  their  finding  out 
anything  about  the  previous  course  of  cropping,  &c. 
Oceasionally  some  little  coterie  of  earnest  agncolturists 
issued  through  the  precincts  of  Vanity  Fair,  carrying  with 
them  the  worthy  Alderman,  who,  bv  way  of  distinc- 
tion, wore  a  bunch  of  pedigree  wheat  m  his  hatband ;  but 
again  and  aeain  he  eluded  their  grasp,  and  was  lost  amid 
the  waves  of  crinoline  which  inundated  the  marquee. 

Well,  at  all  events,  any  one  was  free  to  go  where  he 
liked,  to  make  his  own  observations,  and  draw  his  own 
conclusions.  Here  Is  the  team ;  hero  round  about  it  is  the 
lieath,  out  of  which  it  was  snatched  some  22  years  since. 
One  at  the  present  day  is  grovring  furze;  the  other  is 
growing  immense  crops  of  grass,  clover,  wheat,  beans, 
oats,  mangolds,  and  turnips,  and  produces  annually  200lb8. 
of  meat  per  aero.  The  one  by  the  investment  of  nothing 
is  worth  nothings  the  other^  owing  to  the  judicious  in- 


vestment of  A  large  capital,  is>  oommeieially  spesking, 
worth  60s.  an  acre.  Tfaero  are  certainly  no  ccceal  or  root 
crops  in  the  neighbourhood  to  compare  with  thoss  st 
Tiptne,  and  if  some  of  the  surroonding  fiumecs  produw 
as  mueh  as  SMMbs.  of  meat  per  aere  from  their  laad,  itii 
all  they  do.  And  what  is  the  secrot  of  this  disage?-- 
£ffijcient  drainage^  deep  tillage,  and  liquid  manuro  inigstion. 

I  am  not  disposed  to  contend  that  Mr.  Mechi's  is  now, 
in  all  respects,  a  model  turn.  In  f^l  do  not  thiak  he 
has  a  right  to  invite  people  to  inspect  it  as  such,  until  hs 
has  moved  a  little  more  ahead  of  the  times.  For  instsnee^ 
his  system  of  drainage  is  somewhat  antiquated;  he  is 
at  great  expense  by  horse  cukun  to  secun  a  deep  staple ; 
and  he  yet  elings  to  small  stetehes  as  thou^  he  lacked 
faith  in  drainage,  combined  with  tiUage,  to  lay  the  land 
dr^.  Numbers  of  the  fr»temity  have  outstripped  him  ia 
this  respect^  and  the  only  novelty  now  to  be  seen  at  Tip- 
tree  is  the  system  of  manuring.  £ven  the  feeding  of 
cattle  on  boards  has  been  copied ;  and  while  he  nmst  gire 
up  for  a  while  the  credit  of  being  first,  he  may  rest  on  the 
roputation  gained  for  having  led  others  to  the  front.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Meed's  exertions  have  beea 
productive  of  immense  good  to  this  counUy,  and  he  may 
well  be  proud  of  the  part  he  has  pUyed  as  a  promoter  of 
agricultural  progress. 

The  visitors  wero,  of  course,  conveyed  to  the  immense 
cauldron,  whero,  with  incessant  seethe  and  bubble,  the 
root  food  of  the  £um  is  concocted.  Throughout  the  day 
solitary  individuals  might  be  seen  apparently  meditatiag 
soieide,  and  a  biissftil  tiansliumation  to  the  cabbage  stste. 
over  this  deep  and  dismal  abyss.  The  whole  of  tho 
manurial  matter  of  the  turn  peases  into  this  tank,  sad  is 
then  sent  flying  over  tiie  rye-grasa  wherever  it  may  hsppea 
tolie.    TheihrmeonaisUof  170 acres, of  which  18 seres 

aro  always  in  rye-graas,  end  thns  treated  after  esch  crop  is 
taken  ofL  The  clover  and  pennanent  rye-gnss  sresil 
thus  irrigated  with  Uqaid  manure,  which  is  foieed  through 
iron  pipes,  and  driven  through  hose  and  jet  attaclied  st 
certain  places  along  the  mains.  Owing  to  this  process, 
which  was  shown,  the  worthy  Alderman  can  talk  of  three 
and  four  tons  of  rye-grass  at  a  cut,  and  of  seversl  cuts  in 
the  year;  of  several  cuts  of  clover,  and  two  tons 
at  a  cut ;  of  Splendid  crops  of  a  permanent 
grass ;  and  of  ulkifailing  crops  of  grain  and  roots 
after  these,  in  seasons  when  the  fiumers  around  are  oooi- 
plaining  of  utter  failure.  The  effect  of  iirigation  is  illns- 
trated  by  a  field  of  five  acres,  opposite  the  drawing-room 
windows,  amongst  the  rank  herbage  of  which  Aunt  S^ 
was  suffering  roproof  Ant  her  obstinate  attaduneot  to  the 
pipe,  as  compared  with  the  kwn,  which  had  uever  been 
dosed,  and  looked  as  drab  as  a&lt  hat.  The  quantity  of 
liquid  put  on  per  day  amounts  to  about  60.000  gaUooii 
and  whether  it  is  owing  to  the  effectof  this,  or  to  the 
depth  to  which  the  land  is  broken  up  after  its  spplicatjos, 
1  know  not,  but  certain  it  is  that  there  is  haidiy  a  weed  to 
be  seen.  It  is  very  seldom  that  one  sees  so  desn  s  farm* 
Mr.  Mechi  attributes  this  absence  of  weeds  to  the  <ah- 
soilinff  process,  whidi  goes  on  in  conjunction  with  the 
plougpung;  six  horses  being  employed  in  the  two  opers* 
tions.  The  king  tap-roots  aro  thoroughly  embedded^ 
says ;  and  the  expenses  of  hoeing  and  weeding  the  oeresl 
crops  now  growing  aro  stated  to  be  in  some  cases  only  1>* 
— and  in  no  case  moro  than  2s. — ^per  aero. 

Although  Mr.  Mechi's  example  has  been  foUowed  m 
efficient  drainage  and  deep  culture,  veiy  few  men  hsT* 
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hid  niBMit  oooftdoBM  in  irrigntkn  lij  lioie  tad  jei  to 
Tcatare  ufim  ■&  oelky  of  £6  aa  aers  to  aeenra  ite  ad- 
nntagBi.  I  enaot  bat  think,  hoirerer,  that  the  enmple 
is  as  worthy  of  hsinc  fiiQoind  in  this  reqpeet,  pronMd 
only  it  be  done  with  due  cantioa,  ae  it  is  in  theouers.  At 
kail  one  is  disposed  to  think  io«  judging  by  appeaiances. 


On  some  fiitoze  occasion  it  may  be  that  our  eyes  wiU 
again  be  regaled  witb  accounts  that  sh^  set  this  matter 
at  rest,  and  pioYe  that  irrigati<m,  like  steam  cnlture,  is  an 
improvement  that  mav  nicely  be  recommended  to  sooh 
tenant  ftrmers  as  may  We  the  spirit  to  eater  upon  it. 

H.B. 


PEDIGREE    IN    WHEAT. 


The  name  of  F.  F.  HaUett,  of  Brighton,  and  the  iame 
d  Ut  pedigree  wheat  are  extended  over  the  civilised 
woiid,  uid  we  believe  there  is  no  conntry,  where  agri- 
ealtare  ie  practMcd,  into  which  his  wheat  has  not  pene- 
tnted,  or  from  which  acconnts  of  its  success  to  a  greater 
or  kss  extent  have  not  been  volnnteered  by  those  who 
hive  used  it  as  seed.  Still,  there  are  many  persons  in 
this  coantiy,  and  even  amongst  Mr.  HsUett's  near  neigh- 
boar^  who  doubt  the  truth  or  the  utility  of  the  principle 
SB  which  his  qrstem  is  founded,  namely,  the  estaUishment 
of  i  "pedigree"  or  iSunUy  name  in  wheat  and  other  v<^- 
tshb  prodncts,  analogous  to  that  of  the  horse,  or  ox,  and 
other  domestie  animals  of  the  fium,  Mr.  Hallett,  in  one 
of  his  papers  on  the  suhijeet,  remarks  that  the  same 
prisdpie  is  canied  out  in  the  practiee  of  the  market  gar- 
denerg  and  nurserymen,  who,  if  they  happen,  by  accident 
or  aldlfal  crossing,  to  obtain  a  more  than  ordinajily  exoel- 
Wot  specimen  of  a  plant,  take  special  care  both  to  preserve 
ud  perpetuate  its  good  ouahties,  and  to  prevent  others 
from  benefiting  by  it.  Mi.  Hallett  reasonably  asks  the 
fiestion,  "  if  Uiis  system  of  pedigree  holds  good,  not  only 
UDongst  the  domestie  animals  of  the  farm  and  the  race- 
none,  but  also  with  the  phmts  and  vegetables  of  the  nur- 
M17  Hid  the  garden,  why  should  we  only  stop  when  we 
com  to  the  cereal  plants,  which  certainly  are  as  capable 
of  improvement  and  of  maintaining  their  excellences  by 
|roper  attention  as  any  othenP"  Acting  on  this  idea, 
ar.  Hallett  has,  as  is  weU  known,  by  the  selection  of  the 
hot  ear  of  whest  be  could  find,  and  the  best  and  finest- 
ihaped  grain  in  that  ear,  raised  that  stock  or  family  of 
mt  to  which  he  has  given  the  name  of  "pedigree 
wheat." 

Opcapying  tracts  of  Und  to  the  extent  of  six  hundred 
9am,  Mr.  Hallett  has  now  for  some  years  sown  the  pedi- 
gns  wheat  on  a  large  scale,  and,  allowing  for  the  difference 
b  tessons,  with  uniform  success.  As  there  are  still  many 
piietieal  men  who  doubt  whether  there  is  anything  worthy 
flf  iaitation  in  the  system,  he  determined  this  season  to 
gire  them  an  opportunity  of  judging  for  themselves,  and 
of  either  confirming  or  altering,  their  opinions^  by  an 
actoil  inspection  of  the  results  of  the  system,  as  exempli- 
fied in  his  own  crops,  He  accordingly  sent  invitations  to 
loine  hundred  and  twenty  gentlemen,  agricultarists  and 
ethers,  to  assemble  on  Us  home  fiurm  at  Brighton  Manor- 
hoQK  on  Wednesday  last,  for  that  purpose.  Owing  to  a 
variety  of  circumstances,  both  of  a  public  and  private 
ustnre,  only  about  fifty  of  those  summoned  were  able  to 
accept  the  invitation;  and  these  having  assembled  at  about 
one  o'ch)ck  proceeded  to  inspect,  first  of  all,  the  experi- 
mental  specfanens  of  wheat,  barley,  and  oats  in  the  garden, 
a  portion  of  which  is  devoted  to  the  olq'ect  of  raising  seed- 
»«i.  Here  were  to  be  seen  species  of  wheat  firom  all 
^nsitenof  the  globe,  and  of  as  widely  different  characters; 
some  of  them,  judging  ftom  their  appearance,  suffiering 
from  being  out  of  their  native  soil  and  climate,  but  those 
of  EngUfth  extraction  exhibiting  extraordinary  vigour  of 
growth  in  the  lensth  and  strength  of  the  stems  and  the 
size  and  weight  of  the  ears,  some  of  them  having  fifteen 
or  nxteoi  acts  on  each  alde^  and  containing  from  90  to  80 
grafaii  each  ear. 


Having  viewed  and  received  the  explanation  of  these, 
the  company  proceeded  to  the  fields  of  wheat,  which 
presented  a  more  practical,  and  therefore,  to  the  £umer 
especially,  a  more  interesting  object.  There  were  two  or 
three  featnrea  in  the  appearance  of  the  wheat,  that  fiircibly 
stmck  us,  namely,  the  extraordinanr  strength  of  the  stemi^ 
which  enabled  them  to  withstand  tne  heavy  storm  of  the 
Slst  ult.,  and  tp***"*^'"  their  upright  poaition ;  and  the 
uniftirm  aiae  of  the  ear,  and  absence  of  under-oom.  This 
it  the  eflbct  of  thin  seeding,  which  allowa  the  plant  to 
develop  itsdf  in  every  part.  We  were  as  much  struck 
with  this  drenmstance  as  with  anything  resulting  from 
the  system.  In  most  crops  of  wheat  cultivated  in  the 
ordinary  way,  with  a  seeding  of  firom  two  to  three 
bushels  per  acre,  the  quantity  of  under*com  sometimes 
makes  a  heavy  deduction  teem  the  available  produce.  We 
counted  on  one  stool  42  ears,  all  of  which  were  of  the 
same  size  and,  as  near  as  possible,  height.  Mr.  Hallett 
has  made  many  experiments  in  the  quantity  of  seed  proper 
to  be  sown,  and  hM  come  to  the  conclusion  that,  although 
half  a  peck  woidd  be  amply  sufficient  to  seed  the  ground, 
vet,  to  allow  for  casnaltiea  from  birds  and  insects  devour- 
mg  a  part,  it  is  advisable  to  put  in  three  gaUons,  or  one 
peck  and  a«half,  which  ia  what  he  sows  at  the  first  part  of 
the  season,  and  finds  it  amply  sufficient.  If  town  later, 
he  increases  the  qnaatity. 

The  soa  of  Mr.  Halletf  s  home*frnn  is  a  thin,  sandy 
loam,  of  firom  three  to  aix  inches  deep,  the  hilly  parts  being, 
of  course,  the  most  bsre.  It  ovuties  the  interminabw 
chalk  of  the  Southdowns  district,  and  is  never  mneh 
tronbled  with  sorfaee  water.  In  some  of  the  fields  the 
soil  was  always  considered  sterile,  and  incapable  of  bearing 
a  crop  of  wheat  until  it  came  into  Mr.  Hallett's  hands, 
and  he  has  managed  so  as  to  obtain  five  or  six  quarters  of 
wheat  per  sere  firom  it-.  We  shonld  say  that  the  present 
crop  bids  fiur  to  vield  such  a  produce  tUs  seaaon,  from  a 
seeding  which  a  nrmer  of  the  old  school  would  be  fright- 
ened to  trust  to. 

Mr.  Hallett  (iurms  high,  and  his  crops  of  clover  and 
roots  are  excellent.  One  field  of  clover  was  under  the 
scythe  for  the  third  time  this  season,  and  it  was  nearly 
knee  deep,  measuring  at  least  21  inches.  A  dairy  of  from 
sixty  to  a  hundred  cows  are  kept  on  the  stabnlation  system, 
by  which  abundance  of  excellent  manure  is  rsised ;  besides 
this,  Mr.  H.  purchases  a  considerable  quantity  of  gnano 
and  other  artificial  condensed  manure ;  this,  however,  is 
used  very  sparingly  as  a  top-dressing  for  wheat,  which 
would  otherwise  oe  too  stout,  if  mu<&  was  put  on.  The 
crops  of  bUck  Tartarian  and  white  Canadian  and  Austra- 
lian oats  were  excellent,  and  bid  fisir  to  yield  a  heavy 
produce.  The  seeding  of  the  flrst  was  two  bushels,  and 
of  the  others  three  bushels  per  acre,  the  usual  seeding  of 
the  district  being  five  and  six  bushds. 

At  four  o'clock  the  company  assembled  in  a  meadow 
near  the  homestead,  where,  under  a  spadons  marquee, 
tables  were  laid  for  dinner,  consisting,  with  the  more  solid 
food,  of  every  delicacy  of  the  season,  with  abundance  of 
claret  and  champagne.  The  long  walk  up-hill  and  down- 
dale  had  prepared  the  nests  for  a  vigorous  attack  on  these 
material  comforts^  ana  dish  after  dish  disappeared,  their 
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places  being  sapplied  with  othen,  antU,  the  cravings  of 
nature  were  satisfied.  We  hare  not  spaee  to  follow  in 
the  train  of  loyal  and  patriotic  toasts  that  were  given,  and 
shall  confine  ourselves  to  the  substance  of  two  speeches, 
which  bore  more  directly  npon  the  occasion  of  the  meeting. 

With  the  toast,  or  sentiment,  of  "  Prosperity  to  Agn- 
colture,"  was  ooujded  the  name  of  Mr.  William  RIgden, 
of  Hove,  Brighton,  the  &r-fiuned  breeder  of  Southdown 
sheep.  In  responding  to  4his  toast,  Mr.  Rigden  remarked, 
that  he  had  come  there  that  morning  with  an  unfavourable 
opinion  of — in  &ct,  a  prejudice  against — the  system 
adopted  by  Mr.  Hallett  in  the  cultivation  of  wheat ;  but 
he  was  happy  to  acknowledge  that  what  he  had  seen  and 
heard  had  led  him  considerably  to  modify  that  opinion, 
and  to  think  that  Mr.  Hallett's  system  was  based  upon 
sound  principles,  and  that,  whatever  might  be  the  opposi- 
tion he  might  meet  with,  his  success  was  great  enough  to 
encourage  him  to  persevere.  He  recollected  that  when 
he  first  exhibited  his  Southdowns  for  competition,  they 
were  of  course  rqected,  and  a  firiend  advised  him  to  hang 
them  round  his  neck  and  jump  into  the  sea  with  them. 
Yet  he  lived  to  beat  that  very  firiend  who  had  given  him  such 
sapient  advice.  He  had  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Hallett  would 
also  outlive  the  prejudice  at  present  felt  against  him,  &c., 
ftc.  Such  was,  in  substance,  the  speech  of  this  eminent 
sheep-breeder ;  and  coming  from  such  a  man,  it  will  tell 
with  double  force. 

The  second  speech  we  shall  refer  to,  is  that  of  Mr. 
Howard  Read,  who  put  the  question  to  the  worthy  host, 
of  what  was  the  produce  of  his  wheat  crop  last  yearP  In 
reply  to  this,  Mr.  Hallett  observed  that  he  should  keep 
far  witkiH  the  limits  of  truth  in  stating  that  the  maiimnm 
of  produce  last  year  was  six  quarters  per  acre,  and  the  mi- 
nimum four  and  a-half  quarters  par  acre ;  and  he  would 
farther  state  the  substance  of  tiiree  letters  he  had  re- 
ceived from  parties  who  had  purohased  and  sown  the  pe- 
digree wheat  last  season. 

"  The  first  case  was  that  of  Sir  Thomas  Leonard,  in 
Essex,  who  sowed  three  acres  of  it  last  year,  and  reaped, 
in  the  whole,  twenty-seven  quarters  two  bushels,  or  rather 
more  than  nine  quwters  per  aero.  The  second  case  was 
that  of  Colonel  Quenton,  of  Waterford,  in  Ireland,  the 
cultivator  and  seller  of  the  Oiant  Wheat.  This  gentle- 
man grew,  in  1862,  sixty-two  bushels  per  aero,  weighing 
641bs.  per  bushel.  The  third  case  was  that  of  a  gentle- 
man in  Yorkshiro,  who  also  in  1801  and  1862  grew  up- 
wards of  sixty  bushels  per  acre  from  less  than  one  bushel 
per  acre  of  seed.  These  three  cases,  coupled  with  his 
own,  in  so  disastrous  a  year  as  that  of  1862,  and  firom 
quarters  so  widely  npui,  ought  to  be  sufficient  to  convince 
any  person  that  there  is  some  good  in  the  system  he  had 
pursued." 

After  a  day  of  unalloyed  enjoyment  the  party  broke  up 
about  8  o'clock,  and  returned  to  their  homes,  many  of 
them  with  more  correct  views  of  the  "  Pedigree  Wheat" 
than  they  had  previously  entertained,  and  with  kindly 
feelings  towards  their  host  for  his  hospitality. 


TO  THI   IDITOK  OF  THE  MAKK  LANS  SXP1UB88. 

Sib, — ^No  one  in  these  davs  can  find  any  excuse  for 
remaining  in  ignorance  of  what  his  brother-fivmers  are 
doing.  The  railway  makes  all  men  neighbours,  and  the 
neighbour  has  but  to  look  over  the  hedge  to  see  what  is 
going  on. 

Having  a  great  interest  in  Mr.  Hallett's  experiments  in 
the  growth  of  cereals,  I  took  advantage  of  an  mvitation  to 
inspect  his  crops  last  Wednesday,  and  was  glad  to  find 
myself  in  very  excellent  company.  Several  members  of 
the  Fanners'  Club  were  there,  together  with  several 
eminent  agriculturists  beyond  the  pale  of  that  fraternity. 


As  to  who  was  present,  and  what  was  done,  you  will 
doubtless  be  officially  informed.  Leaving  all  that,  I  only 
wish  to  state  my  own  views  of  what  I  consider  to  be  the 
present  state  of  the  "  pedigree"  question. 

Let  me  first  of  all  say  that  about  the  same  time  Uuit  yeur 
1  visited  Mr.  Hallett,  and  subjected  his  crops  to  a  very 
close  scrutiny.   1  may  also  add  that  I  departed,  not  only 
thoroughly  convinced  of  the  value  of  the  principle  be  hsd 
with  so  much  success  applied,  but  so  fiillv  convinced  ts  to 
have  left  him  an  order  for  one  bushel  of  the  selection  which 
1  then  saw  growing,  in  order  that  I  might  test  it  at  home. 
To  the  principle  I  am  therefore  a  convert,  and  my  opinion 
must  be  regarded  with  suspicion.    As  to  the  wheat— the 
"  nursery  "  wheat,  I  am  inclined  to  stake  no  portion  of  my 
reputation  on  its  identity,  simply  because  it  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  question ;  although  several  of  Mr. 
HaUett's  opponents  do,  in  order  to  aclueve  an  esiy  vic- 
tory, make  his  system  appear  to  rest  upon  so  unimportant 
a  basis.     It  must  be  dear  to  all  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  growth  of  wheat,  that  if  there  is  any  truth  in  seleetioD, 
as  prosecuted  by  Mr.  Hallett,  it  is  as  troe  of  one  species  of 
wheat  as  of  another,  and  of  barley  and  oats  as  it  is  of 
wheat.     And  I  must  add  that  I  have  very  little  faith  in 
the  power  of  nine-tenths  of  those  who  profess  to  be  judges 
of  wheat,  to  discern  different  varieties  of  this  grsin ;  for, 
unless  it  is  selected  writh  can  similar  to  that  which  Mr. 
Hallett  employs,  it  never  long  retains  either  its  parity  or  its 
general  character. 

The  second  inspection  of  the  crops  at  Manor  Fsnn  set 
at  rest  any  misgivings  I  might  before  have  entertained. 
We  were  requested  to  ramble  over  a  considerable  breadth 
of  wheat,  and  could  not  but  come  to  the  conclusion  of  its 
vast  superiority  to  anything  seen  elsewhere.  To  state  the 
matter  shortly,  Mr.  Hallett  seems  to  begin  where  wheat- 
growers  leave  off.  Seldom,  in  the  ordinary  crop,  will 
ears  be  found  possessing  more  than  thirteen  "ranks." 
This  is  what  may  be  termed  the  maximum,  while  three 
and  four  is  the  minimum.  Now  in  Mr.  Hallett's  erops 
an  ear  with  less  than  thirteen  ranks  is  scarcely  to  be 
found,  but  ears  with  fourteen,  fifteen,  sixteen,  seventeen, 
and  in  some  few  cases  eighteen,  are  abundant ;  to  that 
thirteen  may  be  said  to  be  his  minimum,  and  eighteen  his 
maximum.  I  need  not  say  that  this  represents  s  great 
increase  in  the  crop.  Each  additional  year's  selection  ap- 
pears to  add  one  rank  to  the  ear — at  least,  this  was  tme 
up  to  last  year.  No  instance  of  an  ear  with  nineteen  has 
been  met  with,  I  believe,  this  year.  The  crops  stand 
well,  and  are  quite  thick  enough ;  the  straw  is  stoat  ssd 
healthy ;  and  everywhere  there  are  signs  of  a  lai^ge  pro- 
duce— ^nothing  under  five  quarten,  and  a  great  deal  resch- 
ing  to  eight  and  even  nine  quarters  per  aere. 

These  results  are  not  wholly  due  to  the  observance  of 
the  conditions  laid  down  by  the  grower  as  to  the  quantity 
of  seed  to  be  sown,  the  time  of  sovring,  and  the  mode  of 
sowing.  The  superiority  of  selected  wheat  is  conspicuons, 
though  these  conditions  be  all  disregarded,  and  the  grain 
be  late  sowm,  thickly  sown,  and  sown  with  the  drill. 
There  are  plots  beanng  the  produce  of  the  seleetioD  of 
some  particular  year,  sealed  at  the  rate  of  firom  one  gallon 
to  two  bushels  an  acre,  and  sown  at  various  times,  from 
August  to  November.  It  will  be  assuring  to  many  fiintters 
who  may  desire  to  grow  Pedigree  Wheat,  to  know  that  its 
success  is  not  entirely  dependent,  as  is  thought,  upon 
putting  one  grain  in  a  hole,  and  placing  the  holes  a  foot 
apart  each  way,  or  upon  diibbling  the  seed  in  August  or 
the  beginning  of  September.  It  is  tme  that  perfect 
ear-development  does  depend  upon  perfect  root-deve- 
lopment ;  and  that,  to  carry  the  system  to  the 
highest  degree  of  success,  early  and  thin  seeding  mo<| 
be  adopted.  Still,  those  who  cannot  get  the  Isnd 
ready,  or  command  the  neoessary  labour,  may  yet  deriTC 
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gmi  advantages  while  stiddiig  to  the  old  season  and  the 
old  drill,  by  tibe  nae  of  the  sdected  wheat.  That  which 
WIS  sown  thick  and  late  was  fiur  superior  to  a  fine  crop 
hard  by  upon  an  a^oining  fiurm,  but  yet  exhibited  great 
degeneracy  in  point  of  length  of  ear.  The  length  of  ear 
vas  beyond  that  of  the  ordinary  type  (and,  let  me  add, 
that  it  takes  several  years  to  undo  what  has  been  done  by 
selection),  but  it  was  much  shorter  and  less  prolific  than 
Uie  produce  of  seeds  of  the  same  family  to  which  more 
time  and  more  space  had  been  giren  for  development.  Mr. 
llaUett  has  somewhat  modified  his  views  as  to  uin  seeding. 
He  now  considers  three  gallons  per  acre  about  the  proper 
quantity,  and  is  ready  to  admit  that  seasons  and  locality 
may  even  render  it  neoesaary  to  overstep  these  limits. 

U  is  afSinned  that  this  highly>deveIoped  wheat  is  coarse 
in  the  extreme,  and  fetches  but  a  low  price  in  the  market. 
The  study  of  vegetable  and  animal  physiology  does  not 
bring  us  to  this  conclusion.  It  is 'a  coincidence  that  me 
and  coarseness  sometimes  go  together,  but  they  do  not  by 
necessity.  It  may  be  the  case  that  some  who  have  tried  this 
wheat  have  found  it  wanting  in  quality;  but  if  there  is  any 
Taloe  in  the  principle  of  selection,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
quality  as  an  essential  element  of  character  may  be  trans- 
mitted as  weQ  as  colour,  form,  Wd  taste.  Surely  no  one 
will  aigne  that  because  an  oak  has  free  room  to  grow,  its 
wood  is  of  less  value  than  that  of  the  cramped  and  contorted 
forest  tree  which  has  struggled  hard  to  break  through  the 
gkxnn  into  the  sunshine ;  or  that  the  population  of  a 
densely-crowded  neighbourhood  is  superior  to  that  of  any 
ninl  district  where  limb  and  lung  have  fair  play !  Mr. 
Uallett's  aim  has  not  been  to  develope  a  giant  variety  of 
wbeat,  but  to  bring  to  its  highest  and  most  remunerative 
&tatc  of  culture  a  kind  celebrated  for  its  fine  qualitv.  It 
U  doubtless  the  fact  that  the  nursery  wheat  is  not  aoapted 
to  all  climates  and  soils,  and  that  some  who  have  tried 
it  have  been  disappointed :  but  the  principle  upon  which 
Mr.  Hallett  buildis  his  system  is  not,  therefore,  invali- 
dated. If  we  deny  the  value  of  selection  in  this  case,  we 
mast,  in  very  consistency,  follow  up  our  repudiation  of  it 
by  destroying  the  herd  and  8tud-bcx>ks,  and  voting  as  the 
otterest  humbug  all  that  has  been  accomplished  by  virtue 
of  the  same  in  horticulture  and  floriculture. 

The  boor  spent  in  the  selecting  plots  was  highly  valuable ; 
^  when  the  eye  was  directed  to  several  lunds  of  wheat 
growing  side  by  side,  marked  out  by  staves,  to  which  were 
affixed  the  ears  of  the  several  parents,  it  could  not  fail  to 


detect  the  operation  of  a  general  law.    A  very  distinct  de- 
velopment was  visible  in  every  case. 

Mr.  Hallett  is  now  giving  attention  to  barley  and  to 
oats.  It  is  writh  the  former,  however,  that  he  expects  to 
obtain  the  best  results.  The  greatest  number  of  grains 
hitherto  obtained  in  England  with  a  single  ear  of 
Chevalier  barlev  has  been  thirty-nine ;  while,  after  two 
processes  of  sdection,  Mr.  Hdlett  produces  ears  with 
forty-four  grains  in  great  number.  In  this  case  also  his 
minimum  is  the  maximum  of  the  ordinary  grower,  and  he 
expects  by  continued  selection  to  produce  the  same  results 
as  he  has  with  wheat.  This  question  of  pedigree  is  even 
more  important  in  the  case  of  this  grain  than 
in  that  of  any  other,  and  will  be,  so  long  as 
there  is  a  duty  of  21  s.  per  quarter  upon 
all  barley  "  wetted"  for  malting.  It  is,  of  course,  to  the 
malteter's  interest  to  secure  barley  of  fine,  vigorous 
nature,  every  grain  of  which  will  "  grow."  He  usoally 
finds  that  fh>m  3  to  80  per  cent,  of  the  grains  never 
"  grow ;"  while  recent  experimente,  made  in  the  usual 
way  in  a  Brixton  malthouse,  with  the  Pedigree  ChevaUer 
barley,  showed  that  every  grain  "  grew."  In  fact,  neither 
the  wheat  nor  the  barley  crops  exhibited  that  large  pro- 
portion of  tail  com,  which  so  much  reduces  the  profits  of 
the  fiirmer  who  is  indifferent  to  selection.  However 
favourable  the  soil  of  Manor  Farm  may  be  to  wheat  (a 
thin  steple  upon  chalk),  it  is  certainly  very  unfavourable 
to  barley,  judging  firom  the  experience  of  neighbouring 
farmera;  and  many  of  them  present  on  this  occasion 
expressed  great  astonishment  to  see  so  fine  a  crop. 

I  should  have  liked  to  conclude  with  some  remarks 
concerning  produce,  but  I  have  already  been  too  long. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  several  of  the  visitora  mentioned  facts 
of  the  most  encouraging  description ;  and  it  seemed  to  be 
the  general  opinion  that  even  should  the  wheat  prove 
coarser  than  some  other  descriptions  of  the  same  grain, 
the  increase  in  bulk  would  more  than  compensate  for  such 
deficiency.  Several  instances  of  eight  or  nine  qn.  per 
acre  were  reported,  and  some  cases  in  which  millen  pur- 
chased it  for  more  than  the  market  price. 

^£r.  Hallett  is  carrying  on  his  experimente  with  great 
ardour ;  and  as  the  last  was  announced  aa  the  fint  in  a 
series  of  gatherings  at  Manor  Farm,  he  will  next  year 
have  something  more  to  show. 

I  am,  Mr.  Editor,  yours  obediently, 

SCKUTATOB. 


SCOTTISH    AGRICULTURAL    IMPROVEMENT. 


The  recent  meeting  of  the  Highland  and  Agricultural 
Society  of  Scotland,  and  the  addr^  of  ite  President,  fur- 
sish  a  fitting  text  fbr  some  few  remarks  on  the  agricultu- 
nl  progress  of  Scotland,  to  which  that  Society  has  largely 
contributed,  by  ite  long-continued  exertions  in  various 
(Kreetions — ite  meetings  for  discussions  on  agricultural 
and  scientific  snbjecte,  its  periodical  shows,  ite  museum, 
the  publication  of  its  Transactions,  and  various  prize 
csaays,  and  the  labours  of  ite  chemical  department 
under  ihe  superintendence  of  an  eminent  scientific  man. 
The  Hig^iland  Society,  as  regards  agriculture,  is,  we  believe, 
the  oldest  in  existence,  having  been  instituted  in  17S4, 
ite  exertioDs  tha«fbre  dating  more  than  half  a  century  be- 
fore the  esteblishment  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of 
^u^and.  It  is  31  vears  ago  since  the  Society  held  ite 
periodical  show  at  Kebo,  and  the  general  advance  in  that 
period  has  been  very  considerable.  Steam  has  accomplished 
great  things  sinoe  then  for  the  country  generally,  as  well  as 
fot  agricultnre  in  particular.    Old  hands  must  have  been 


astonished  at  the  display  of  1,000  implemente  of  various 
kinds — at  the  unusually  large  number  of  reaping  and 
mowing  machines,  at  traction  engines,  the  cultivation  of 
land  by  steam,  and  the  various  combined  powen  which  the 
steam  engine  has  effected.  Live  stock  and  crops  have  also 
improved  amazingly ;  and  the  Scottish  farmer  of  to-day 
is  a  very  difllSerent  man  from  the  farmer  of  the  early  part 
of  the  century:  he  has  not  so  much  bigotry  or  self- 
opinion:  he  inspecte  without  prejudice  new  inventions 
brought  forward,  and  listens  with  attention  to  the  scientific 
lectures  of  the  agricultural  chemist. 

In  the  words  of  the  noble  president  and  chairman  of 
the  society,  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  agriculture  is  not  merely 
an  industry  or  an  art,  but,  in  the  highest  sense  of  the 
word,  a  science,  and  as  a  science  it  is  to  be  promoted  and 
cultivated  just  as  other  sciences  are ;  and,  indeed,  the  pro- 
gress of  agriculture  is  even  more  dependent  upon  the  pros- 
perity of  these  societies  than  on  the  progress  of  the  more 
purely  specnktive  sciences.    If  scientific  agriculture  is 
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needed  anjrwhere,  it  is  in  Seotknd,  and  the  admeei  tkat 
have  been  made  testify  to  its  adTantageoms  resnltB.  Not- 
withstanding a  large  amount  of  rugged  soO,  it  has  a  Teiy 
fine  dimate  for  manj  kinds  of  agricultural  produee.  The 
power  which  has  been  given  to  man  of  modifying  to  his 
own  use  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms,  of  ereating 
almost,  as  it  were,  new  species  for  his  own  benefit,  is  one 
of  the  greatest  mjrsteries  of  the  world. 

To  Scotland  and  the  Highland  Society  we  were  indebted 
for  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  labours  of  agricultural 
statistics  for  that  part  of  the  kingdom  which  fturnished  so 
much  valuable  information,  and  we  can  only  regret  that 
they  have  been  suspended.  The  value  of  such  statistics, 
as  his  Grace  well  observed,  depends  very  much  on  their 
completeness. 

Perhaps  no  country  has  benefited  more  than  Scotland 
by  the  general  use  of  artificial  manures.  Peruvian  guano 
must  always  be  the  most  important  of  these,  not  merdy 
on  account  of  its  intrinsic  value,  but  from  the  large  supply 
which  causes  it  to  r^ulate  the  price  of  all  other  manures. 
The  fitrmer,  whether  he  uses  it  or  not,  must  always  watch 
it  with  interest,  because  he  fods  certain  that  any  cessation 
of  the  import  would  have  the  effect  of  enhancing  the  price 
of  other  manures,  and  more  especially  of  sulphate  of  am- 
monia and  nitrate  of  soda,  which  would  rise  enormously 
in  price.  The  direct  imports  <A  guano  into  the  Clyde  in 
1855  and  1856  averaged  10,000  tons;  in  1857,  6,100 
tons.  In  1868  the  depreciation  of  all  agricultural  pro- 
duce, together  with  the  high  price  (£18  lOs.),  considerablv 
modified  the  consumption  of  that  manure  compared  with 
former  years,  and  increased  that  of  bones  and  of  artificial 
and  less  expensive  manures.  A  stock  had  accumulated  at 
the  close  of  1858  of  6,000  tons,  or  double  the  usual 
quantity  held.  In  1859,  therefore,  the  import  was  only 
8,600  tons;  in  1860  it  touched  12,000  tons,  and  in  1861 
reached  the  large  amount  of  18,797  tons — while  last  vear 
it  was  nearly  10,000  tons.  It  is  satisfoctory  to  find  from 
the  statements  recentfy  published  that  the  supply  of  Peru- 
vian and  analogous  guanos  is  much  larger  than  we  were 


led  to  foppoie,  and  that  time  b  at  leaat  lor  a  very  oonii* 
derable  time  no  prospect  of  their  being  exhanstsd.  Tika 
the  words  of  IVofetsor  Anderson,  in  his  leetoretothe 
members,  aa  an  example.  Few  things,  as  he  dbsores,  sn 
more  astonishing  than  the  n^  rise  of  the  eonsomptbD 
of  artificial  manures ;  and  wiMO  we  hear  of  millioos  Mag 
annually  expended  on  their  puidiase,  we  can  loandy 
realize  tiie  laet  that  it  is  little  mora  than  twenty  yean 
since  theur  use  eommenced,  and  that  eroi  a  dosen  yean 
ago  it  was  confined  to  the  moat  active  and  energetie  fivm- 
ers,  while  now  it  may  be  sidTely  asserted  that  there  searedy 
exists  a  man  who  does  not  use  them,  or  who  would  be  in- 
clined to  deny  their  utility.  The  best  proof  of  tbdr 
value  is  in  fMst  to  be  found  in  the  rapidity  witii  whiehtkey 
have  become  an  essential  and  indiqpensaUe  part  of  acri- 
enltural  praetioe,  and  the  flvmer  may  point  to  whstlisi 
occurred  with  regard  to  them  as  a  triumphant  reftitation 
of  his  alleged  indispootion  to  go  with  the  times  and  adopt 
what  is  new. 

A  new  source  of  potash  has  been  recently  discorered. 
The  product  of  the  salt  called  muriate  of  potash  in  tkii 
country  amounted  to  7,000  or  8,000  tons,  while  a  work 
has  been  recently  established  in  Ckrraany  whidi  proposes 
to  make  10,000  tons  annuaUy.  This  great  increase  in  the 
supply  must  alfect  the  price  of  ammonia,  and  it  may  prove 
useftd  to  the  fimner  in  giving  him  a  supply  of  {wtash 
which  at  no  distant  date  it  will  probably  be  neeessaiy  for 
him  to  apply  to  the  sofl.  The  low  prices  ruling  for  nitrite 
of  soda  for  the  last  three  years  have  induced  its  eonsimp- 
tion  for  the  purposes  of  agriculture,  for  which  it  has 
proved  a  very  valuable  stimulant.  It  is  now  being  nied 
for  every  sort  of  crop  along  with  guano  and  other  phos- 
phatical  manures,  and  the  results,  though  not  Issting  be- 
yond one  season,  have  been  manifest  in  a  great  increase  of 
crop.  The  direct  imports  into  the  Clyde  have  been  aboot 
8,000  tons  per  annum,  besides  considerable  snppfies  from 
liverpool,  the  imports  into  that  port  having  been  on  a 
huge  scale.  The  production  in  Chili  continues  extenatre, 
but  present  prices  remain  unreDnmeratiret 


THE    CLEVELAND    SHOW. 


Although  the  alteration  in  the  time  of  holding  thia 
show  suited  masters  of  hounds,  who  under  the  old  regime 
were  tempted  to  prefer  the  moors,  the  unfortunate  clashing 
with  Driffield  this  year  told  heavily  upon  the  hunter  en- 
tries. There  were  660  entries  of  all  kinds,  vis.,  cattle  51, 
sheep  44,  pigs  11,  horses  229,  hounds  105,  poultry,  &c. 
61,  and  irapleneDts  109;  and  the  prises  amomitcd  to 
£860.  Hedcar  was  the  birthplace  of  the  foxhound  portion 
of  the  show  in  1859,  and  the  return  of  the  sociefy  to  its 
seaside  fiiture  found  it  in  its  very  highest  efficiency.  Mr. 
Tom  Parrington,  the  ex-«eeretary,  who  originated  both 
the  honnd  show  and  the  £100  prise  for  blood  sires  (a  plan 
which  for  laek  of  ftmds  the  society  were  unable  to  carry 
out  a  second  year),  did  not  bring  any  of  the  Huiworth 
hounds,  in  consequence  of  distemper ;  amd  the  Vale  of  White 
Horse  entries  did  not  come.  Still  eleven  kenneib  were 
rgpreaeuted,  and  ihs^  broq(^  together  sodi  a  bevy  of 
ertcks  as  even  Mr.  Percy  Wifliams  in  all  his  judicial  ex- 
perience never  saw  before.  Barl  Wemyss  sent  two  three- 
couple  lots  to  endeavour  to  win  the  ChaOengc  Cup  once 
mora;  hut  Rttbieon  spoih  his  beat  lot,  and  thejndgeaSir 
Watin  WjBn^MJ.,  M Vor  HetdMr,  Mr* Mitaikfl^ and 


Mr.  Percy  'V^^lliams,  decided  unanimously  in  fitvour  of  the 
beautiful  Fife  bitches,  headed  by  Bonny  Lass  and  Tcmpe&ti 
which  Fred  Tttrpin  brought  out  in  tip-top  condition. 
Earl  Wemyss  was  second,  and  the  pair  of  lemon  pies- 
larkspur  and  Lif^tniag,  brother  and  sister— wonld  hare 
brought  up  the  Cheshire  at  least  into  the  second  place, 
if  they  had  besB  better  soppoiied. 

The  first  prizefor  puppies  was  given  %o  hni  Midfiefoo, 
for  his  Norah  and  Prior  (the  former  robbing  off  the  poiits 
against  the  latter),  and  the  Cheshire,  Earl  Wemyss  snd  the 
CottesflMwe  were  pbeed  next  in  order..  For  the  brood  bitd 
entries  it  was  a  hard  str^gj^  between  loid  Taihofoagk'i 
Charity  and  Lord  Ifiddleton's  Modish,  the  fenuer  jist 
winning;  and  MHU  Smith  also  took  off  the  staOioB 
hound  prize  with  Gambler,  the  hound  whidi  was  plsoel 
first  at  Pontateet  three  yearn  a0o.  He  ia  a  siraesaos 
honter,  and  stitt  kwka  wvnteftdly  well,  bvt  is  akttk 
weak  over  the  lohia.  The  Oaiteaiiwre,  wM^  m  now 
hunted  by  PoweS,  kte  first  whip  to  Lord  Middleton,  had 
the  second  priae  with  Eoyal.  The  Yarboroagh  kennel 
did  not  show  i|mte  aaah^^^  iota  aa  weneqeeUd; 

hard^  Urn    thfa^  aad   thdr 
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coiU  not  quite  up  to  the  mark.  A  tendency  to  show 
tlwm  nther  too  fat  also  militated  against  theirs  as 
well  as  Lord  Wemyss's  chance,  and  made  the 
jttdges  a  little  suspicious.  The  prizes  were  given  wholly 
in  plate  Uiia  year,  and  oonaiatcd  of  a  cap  and  hunting 
luirn ;  a  tankard,  gohlet,  silyer-moonted  whip,  and  spurs ; 
I  cream  jog ;  a  sQyer  pocket  flask  and  8  soverdgna,  and 
2aoTereigns,  in  the  four  principal  classes.  There  was 
also  a  local  priie  for  the  heat  Clerdand  puppy  reared  hy 
fiumers  or  tradesmen,  in  which  Mr.  E.  Herring  got  £1 
Kliis  reward  for  the  good  nnrtura  of  Jasper,  and  Mr.  T. 
P^  had  Trouneer'a  memory  endeared  to  him  hy  ten 
dulUngs !  It  was  a  very  pleasant  sight,  and  the  jndgea' 
^eciflons  seemed  to  he  generally  acquiesced  in,  although 
tlie  Boyal  v.  Gambler  question  was  and  always  will  he  a 
moot  question. 

Tke  three  hunter  daiaca,  in  each  of  which  20  lov.  and 
S  WT.  prises  were  given,  had  only  81  entries,  and  there 
was  hardly  so  much  fun  as  usual  over  the  jumping.  In 
iht  fiMir-year-old  dass,  Coi  Cotton  (who  aeted  for  Sir 
Catkin  Wynn)  and  Mr.  Percy  WiUiama  gi:ve  the  prise  to 
Mr.  Bmere'a  black  Yon  Galen  gdding,  whieh  had  been 
s^wa  and  beaten  at  Boston  the  day  before ;  and  they 
€onadered  it  a  very  nice  one,  if  not  the  best  in  the  yard. 
Mr.  Bobinson'a  gelding,  with  not  the  nicest  head  and 
sbooiders  in  the  world,  was  second  to  it  The 
jm^iDg  element^  which  comprised  a  hedge  and  a  stiff 
ffight  of  raila,  waa  introdnoed  into  the  next  two  dasses. 
Beechwood  was  leg*weary  after  winning  at  Boston  the 
^y  before,  and  standing  in  the  show-yard,  or  in  his  rail. 
wftf  box,  with  very  little  cessation  for  nearly  48  hours,  snd 
he  did  not  come.  Hie  first  prise  wss  given  to  Mr.  John 
Bitty's  Vingtun,  and  the  second  to  Mr.  Jewiaon's  First 
Wp,  both  of  them  good  jumpers.  The  judges  con- 
tidered  the  whole  class  modorat^  with  the  exception  of 
^^ot  two,  snd  by  no  means  equal  to  the  marea,  in  whieh 
<^  Mr.  J.  Bat^  wassgain  first,  withhis  Lady  Marceiau, 
a  Dure  of  fine  quality  and  substance;  and  Mr.  John 
HaniMQ  second  with  his  neat  littk  chestnnt  Topsy,  whose 
mode  of  doing  her  fiences  showed  that  her  steeple-chase 
eiperience  haa  not  been  thrown  away  upon  her.  The 
jompiBg  throu^out  was  very  fisir,  but  still  the  ipeoe  was 
Bot  M  well  adapted  to  the  sport  as  it  waa  last  yesr,  and 
there  was  one  fence  less. 

Tke  shoir  of  devriaads  was  well  worthy  of  the 
^^nd.  Mr.  Gh«ks  Seorr  weo  the  priie  Ibr 
Weed  marea^  with  his  fB»*year-4>ld  bay,  bcatiag  Mr. 
Feafthcntott'a  St^ealey  priM  mare  of  the 
Tlie  fint  fbr  ouwiriig,  huthig^  dranght, 
Bvaod  nsraa  wwa  awiided  reepeetifcfy 
to  Mows.  Conbmi  (W.  and  F),  J.  Mewbm, 
Qvtni  GUenflr,  JLS^  and  J.  W.  Pease  lespeetively. 
In  tits  first  qC  tiMse  fiow  dMses  a  Stokesley  wamer  was 
•^nnseeooa.  Thiee  out  of  the  fimr  Clcvdand  Ibab  eane 
to  thair  pgatSi  nd  all  ef  them  by  Wofudarfbl  Lad.  They 
«oe  fint-dbsB,  bat  Mr.  John  Dodswortii's  winner  sssmed 
to  beve  a  mA  or  two  in  hand,  althoogh  he  had  perhapa 
hardly  sndb  good  fmiegs  as  Mr.  John  XMty's  seoond 
warn.  TVs  iffiM  for  thahcst  ooadiingfiMlwaswonby 
fe  W.  AdHMaa'a,  •!  M«di^  Md  Mr.  ABflMa  and  Mr. 


Gill  furnished  the  second  and  the  commended  in  a  large 
and  good  class.  Bondholder's  stock  were  second  in  the 
hunting-foal  class  to  Mr.  Mewbum's  Young  Voltigeur  colt, 
and  first  in  the  roadster-foal  classes.  The  winning  three- 
year-old  and  two-year-old  Cleveland  fillies  were  both  the 
pi'uperty  of  Mr.  Balph  Benton,  and  were  excellent  speci- 
mens of  their  breed.  The  former  is  stinted  to  Bond- 
holder, and  the  latter  won  at  Stokesley  the  week  before. 
Bondholder  (twice),  Saunterer,  Fandango,  and  Famham 
were  the  sires  of  the  winners  in  the  young  hunter  classes, 
and  in  the  four-year-old  roadster  elsis  the  prise  fell  to 
an  orthodox-bred  Prickwillow,  dam  by  Menyl^,  in 
preference  to  a  fusion  of  Br.  Sangrado  and  Britiah 
Yeoman. 

Mr.  Booth  appeared  on  the  Shorthorn  scene  with  Queen 
of  the  Yale,  and  Graceful  (one  of  hia  Worcester  Royal 
pair  of  heifers),  and  won  the  first  prises  in  the  open 
classes  for  cows  and  heifers  in-calt  "  The  Queen" 
looked  much  below  the  mark,  and  had  only  two 
middling  roans  to  bear  her  company.  In  the  yearling 
heifer  chiss,  Mr.  Jolly's  I^dy  L€K>nora  won  easily,  and 
three  by  Sir  James  ue  Rose,  two  of  them  belonging  to 
hia  noble  owner  the  Sari  of  Zetland,  were  commended. 
His  Lordship  and  Mr.  Wiley  were  commended  for  their 
bull  in  a  class  which  was  well  headed  by  Mr.  Harrison's 
Prince  Albert,  who  had  been  beaten  by  the  Royal  bulls 
at  the  Durham  County,  but  won  this  prize  last  year,  and 
others  in  the  interim.  Mr.  Pease  exhibited  a  very  gallant 
Shorthorn  steer,  which  stood  well  on  his  legs,  and  was 
remarkably  good  acrosa  the  hnns,  and  in  short  a  dangerous 
Christmss  gladiator,  if  he  goes  steadily  on,  and  doesn't 
chink  in  his  bacL  The  local  cattle  were  not  much 
to  speak  of,  and  the  sheep  comprised  Leicesters  and 
black-faces ;  a  ewe  pen  of  the  latter,  although  let  down  by 
a  "  cull,"  were  very  usefiol.  Mr.  Joseph  Simpson  gained 
both  the  Leieester  mm  and  ahearlmg  ram  prizes  in 
the  open  competition ;  and  Mr.  Wiley  was  "on  the  spot" 
again  with  his  nen  of  ginuners,  mouldy  to  a  degree,  but 
rather  too  small,  and  not  quite  such  "  enamelled  beautiea" 
as  he  showed  last  year,  lliere  was  a  poultry,  cheese, 
butter,  and  egg  show,  but  the  arrangements  for  it  were 
very  slovenly  in  compaiison  with  fimner  years,  and  it  did 
not  make  the  appearance  it  mi^t  have  done.  Having  a 
permanent  hall  so  near,  the  committee  were  unfortunately 
mduced  to  abandon  the  Guisboro'  phm  of  dining  between 
the  hound  show  and  the  jumping,  which  gave  the  after- 
noon a  zest  it  never  can  have  when  these  two  salient 
liBattnres  are  nm  direetly  into  each  other.  Hie  catalogues 
were  hardly  stitched,  and  created  boondless  difficoltiei^ 
snd  the  hound  prise  carda  were  never  even  put  upon  the 
pens ;  in  short,  there  seemed  a  general  Lack  of  management 
somewhere,  which  we  have  not  before  observed,  and  which 
the  committee  had  better  promptly  look  to,  it  they  wish 
to  retain  thor  prestige.  The  thirty-first  meeting  ef 
the  Society  wiU  be  held  at  Middksboio'  next 
year,  and  by  way  of  sealing  the  bargain,  a 
£100  cheque  has  been  handed  in,  and  £60 
more  guaranteed.  At  the  dinner  in  the  afternoon.  Cap- 
tain Chahmer  took  the  chair,  in  the  absence  of  Lord 
Zetland.  The  searlet  eoato  of  the  hmitaman  and  whna 
(who  had  been  photographed  that  afternoon  in  a  hak^ 
cirde  on  the  hound  flags,  with  Mr.  Tom  Paniagton  sit- 
ting M  M^fli  in  the  centre),  gave  nice  colour  to  the  party ; 
but  alas  I  the  jolly  Ikce  of  poor  Tom  Sebright,  who  was  here 
five  years  ago,  was  now  lacking.  Hie  comfbrts  of  the 
splendid  new  inHncf  inn  at  SaMram  (iddeh  seems  like  the 
nucleus  of  a  new  Sestborough),  five  miles  feithcr  down 
the  coast,  drew  some  of  the  principal  visitors  away  ;  bat 
nearly  200  sat  down,  and  were  enabled  to  hear  from  the 
lips  of  the  chairman  that  the  gate  receipts  were  beyond 
the  average  of  the  last  ten  years,  and  that  the  Society 
could  show  a  dean  bill  of  keiifii. 
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THE    HIGHLAND    AND    AGRICULTURAL   SOCIETY  OF  SCOTLAND. 

MEETING   AT    KELSO. 


It  is  just  one-and-thirty  yean  since  the  HiglilAad  Society 
held  its  first  "  open  meeting"  at  this  bonnie  Border  town. 
The  passing  of  a  Beform  Bill  "  in  another  place/'  or  the 
union  of  theTeviot  and  the  nentral  Tweed  might  have  had 
their  share  in  suggesting  that  Belted  Will  and  all  the  feuds 
bf  the  foray  should  be  forgotten,  and  that  Booth  and  Bates 
might  van  back  the  Shorthorns  and  "  the  siller"  in  peace, 
no  William  of  Beloraine  forbidding  them.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  what  once  seemed  an  alarming  innovation  has  long 
been  looked  upon  as  a  beneficial  change,  and  many  ex- 
pressed their  disappointment  that  Queen  of  the  Ocean  had 
not  come  farther  north  than  Hexham.  The  Yorkshire 
Meeting  thinned  the  Shorthorn  ranks,  but  still  the  Royal 
English  Agricultural  was  represented  by  its  first-prize 
aged  bull  and  cow,  and  ^Ir.  Wainman  brought  a  whole 
bevy  of  Worcester  winners  into  the  pig-daases,  which 
would  have  been  shorn  of  more  than  half  their  strength  if 
the  English  breeders  had  been  barred.  In  point  of  uniform 
quality,  it  was  essentially  a  Clydesdale  year;  but  as 
regards  numbers,  pigs  are  the  only  saving  clause,  when 
the  whole  of  the  live-stock  entries  are  compared  with  those 
of  Perth  in  1861 ;  while  implements,  on  the  contrary,  have 
gone  up  in  the  proportion  of  11  to  8|.  Kelso  must  also 
be  compared  with  Kelso.  When  its  stock  catalogue  of  '82 
stands  side  by  side  with  the  60-page  octavo  of  this 
summer,  the  entries  only  number  365,  as  against  983 ; 
while  to  get  at  the  implement  increase,  you  have  simply  to 
multiply  11  by  100,  and  add  1  for  luck.  It  was  the 
intention  of  the  family  not  to  have  sent  any  of  the 
Hamilton  Palace  entries ;  but  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of 
Mr.  Hall  Maxwell,  who  represented  most  truly  how  much 
the  Show  would  have  suffered  from  their  absence,  and  how 
strongly  they  would  testify  to  the  late  Duke's  zeal  for 
agricultural  improvement,  they  were  allowed  to  come. 

Berwick-upon-Tweed,  where  the  Society  met  in  1854, 
and  Coldstream  were  head-quarters  for  some  of  the  visitors 
who  "had  a  firugal  mind."  They  very  naturally  dreaded  lest 
the  inn  and  lodging-house  keepers  of  "  Kelsey" — which  has 
been  fidthful  to  racing  when  other  Scottish  towns  have 
Altered,  and  yhi^  always  be  memorable  in  the  Weatherby 
annals  as  the  scene  of  the  dead  heat  between  Lanercost 
and  Beeswing — ^might  have  become  imbued  with  the  New- 
market and  Doncaster  leaven,  and  their  fears  were  not 
wholly  groundless.  Luckily  for  them,  the  railways  kept 
their  time,  and  carried  thdr  cargoes  with  a  regularity  and 
an  energy  which  might  put  the  West  Midland  to  shame,  if 
they  have  any,  and  one  train  specially  ran  from  Kelso  to 
Berwick  late  on  the  evening  of  the  banqnct-day.  The 
scenery  and  the  high  cultivation  under  no  very,  genial 
elimate,  as  you  approach  Kdso  from  that  side,  through  the 
Coldstream  country,  beloved  of  Lord  Wemyss  and  Will 
Channing,  is  singularly  striking : 


**  Deep  fields  of  grain  th«  reaper  mows, 
In  meadows  xich  the  heifer  lows. 
The  iUooner  and  hantsman  knows 
Its  woodlands  for  the  game." 

Then,  as  we  wound  our  way  down  the  pleasant  slope,  and 
looked  for  the  first  time  at  the  ancient  burgh,  lying  under 
the  very  shadow  of  "  the  ruined  central  tower"  of  St. 
Mary's  Abbey,  with  Floors  Castle  amid  its  deep  green  set- 
ting in  the  distance,  and  the  Tweed  and  its  latest  tributaiy 
rolling  along  past  vale  and  cliff  together,  we  could  hardly 
wonder  that  the  Duke  of  Argyle  should  have  confessed  at 
the  dinner,  that  now,  looking  back  through  the  vista  of  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  he  did  not  remember  one  foot  of  the 
road  between  Edinburgh  and  "  merry  Carlisle,"  save  that 
view  from  the  Bridge  of  Kelso.  In  his  boyish  n^tnie  he 
"  visited  it  five  or  six  times  that  night,"  and  we,  too, 
cherish  our  latest  glimpse  of  the  bridge,  as  the  stately 
Clydesdales  were  filing  over  it  from  the  show-yard  into 
the  town,  and  little  Hotspur  was  caraoolling  in  the  centre, 
as  if  the  memory  still  stirred  him  of  the  days  when  he 
stretched  the  neck  of  the  great  Eglinton  crack  at  Epsom, 
and  sent  the  heart  of  Scotland  into  its  shoes. 

The  show  ground  was  by  the  river's  side,  and  comprised 
sixteen  acres  of  the  Springwood  Park,  kindly  lent  to  the 
Society  by  Sir  George  Douglas.  The  Springwood  Policy 
woods  sheltered  it  south  and  east,  trees  occasionally  broke 
the  uniformity  of  the  shed  avenues,  and  between  the  Ayr- 
shires  and  the  busy  horse-ring  they  clustered  still  closer 
within  the  low  palisades  of  the  ancient  burial  ground  of 
three  parishes,  where  the  grey  headstones  lay  strewn 
in  wild  disorder  among  the  rank  nettle  crop — a  chembim 
here  and  cross-bones  there.  Even  without  these  quaint 
contributions  from  "Old  Mortality,"  the  show-yard  was  a 
remarkable  epitome  of  Scottish  progress.  Nine  acres  were 
devoted  to  the  stock  ;  and  the  great  implement  interest, 
which  has  grown  so  surdy  and  so  well,  occupied  seven. 
The  horse-ring — ^not  exactly  our  grand  English  oval,  but 
still  liO  feet  in  diameter— was  there  for  tiie  morning 
and  afternoon  parade ;  and  not  unfireqnently  a  goodly 
assembly  of  dukes  and  masters  of  hounds  stood  in 
the  centre,  watching  the  Clydesdales  at  their  long  steady 
trot,  and  looking  out  for  hunting  action  with  rather  slender 
success  among  the  blood  sires  and  the  halfbred  geldings- 
What  at  first  sight  seemed  to  be  an  observatory,  turned 
out  to  be  a  tank  with  a  capacity  of  several  thousand  gsl- 
Ions ;  and  Mr.  Hall  Maxwell  had  opened  such  exceOent 
diplomatic  relations  with  the  chief  magistrate,  that  the 
fire'engines  of  the  bnrg^  were  placed  at  his  disposal,  to 
enable  him  to  hiy  this  heavy  water-tax  on  the  Teviot.  The 
refreshment  booth  (whose  counters  and  sandwiches  might 
have  been  burger  with  advantage)  stood  in  a  line  with  the 
Society's  offices,  and  beyond  them  the  poultry  pens,  which 
proved  to  sceptical  henwives  that  a  noble  M.F.H.  esn  tiJK 
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i  dei^i  in  bleeding  fbxoB  and  fint-prize  "Oobured 
Dorkings"  m  wdL 

A  oommhtee  meeting  st  four  o'clock,  and  a  leetnre  by 
Dr.  Anderson,  of  Glasgow,  on  **  lianores,  tiie  Sonroes  and 
Materials  firom  which  they  are  made,"  constitnted  the 
psblie  bosinesa  of  Monday.  The  show-yard  was  opened 
at  half-past  seren  sharp,  on  Tnesday  morning,  when  the 
judges  were  set  to  work,  and  the  members  of  the  society 
were  admitted  by  paying  five  shillings,  and  the  general 
paUk  twice  that  amoant.  The  rings  were  made  by  roping 
off  the  spaces  between  the  sheds,  thus  leaving  the  very  few 
who  attended  two  sides  for  a  view ;  whereas,  in  oonse- 
quwe  of  the  implement  barrier  beins  still  np,  those  who 
witehed  the  blood-horse  judging  had  only  one.  A  more 
dow  iffiur  we  never  aasirted  at,  and  it  was  all  over  by 
ckren  o'dodc.  We  do  certainly  begin  a  littie  too  early  for 
fflembers  who  have  to  come  in  firom  any  distance  on  Mon- 
%  morning;  but  if  our  Scottish  friends  will  have  a 
Monday  with  Mr.  Brandreth  Gibbs  and  the  Royal  at 
Newest  next  July,  and  note  that  all  t**e  members  of 
the  Society  are  admitted  ^f^,  that  the  cattie  wear  their 
umbers  in  the  ring,  and  that  every  spectator  can  buy 
aal  read  his  catalogne  without  any  chance  of  cormpting  the 
beodi — that,  in  abort,  the  annual  re-nnion  ronnd  the  rings 
n  fiMt  ranking  with  "  the  Christmas  private  view  "  as  a 
quite  red-letter  day  in  onr  agricoltaral  year — ^they  will  not 
be  content  with  their  present  deadly-lively  system.  It 
wM  eslled  an  experiment,  but  it  was  made  under  condi- 
tioBswhieh  bore  fidlnre  on  their  fiiee.  In  one  respect 
there  was  an  improvement,  and  a  very  great  one,  over  onr 
Io|^  system,  aa  all  the  "commended"  cards  were  put  np 
Toy  soon  after  the  |^riae  cards,  whereas  nothing  is  seen  of 
thm  in  the  Royal  till  the  second  day.  When  the  bar- 
nen  between  tiie  two  yards  fell  with  a  regular  thunder 
nttfe  at  last,  there  was  a  pretty  general  msh  to  see  the 
Rsotts,  whidi  had  no  doubt  been  duly  whispered  to  the 
nMuy-savera  through  the  hoarding,  as  in  those  dark  ages 
flf  jii4;iiig,  when  exhibitors  bored  hokas  so  as  to  get  a  good 
liae  of  sajriit,  or  hired  adjacent  windows,  at  prices  wuch 
Bade  the  lessors  suspect  that  the  entr&  was  required  for  no 
goodQiristian  purpose. 

The  annual  dmner  took  place  in  the  Com  Exchange  on 
fvKaiay,  at  half-past  five,  and  was  attended  by  upwards  of 
four  hmidred.  The  chair  waa  occupied  by  His  Grace  the 
Doke  of  Aigyle,  K.T.,  President  of  the  Society,  who  waa 
s^poited  on  the  right  by  the  Duke  of  Bucdeoch,  Lord 
HcBiy  Ken,  Lord  Dungbss,  Sir  George  Bougies,  and 
Capim  Percy  Williams  (who  returned  thanks  for  the 
SflTsl  Agricuitnral  Society) ;  and  on  the  left  by  the  Earl 
of  Rosilyn,  Lord  Henry  Scott,  Rev.  Br.  Grant,  Mr.  Ro- 
bertwm,  of  Ladykirk,  M.P.,  and  Sir  W.  Scott.  The  Earl 
fli  Haddington  officiated  as  croupier,  and  was  supported  on 
the  right  1^  Viscount  Strathalkn,  Mr.  Stormontii  Bwr- 
fiag.  Chief  Magpatrate  of  Kelso,  Sir  G.  Graham  Montgo- 
any,  M.P.,  Sir  John  Maijoribanks,  General  Cotton ;  on 
the  left  by  Lord  Polwarth,  Sir  Hugh  Hume  Campbell, 
Sir  William  Macarthur,  and  Mr.  Dudley  Maijoribanks, 

The  Duke  of  Argyle  spoke  very  well  and  at  consider- 
ahfe  length.  His  Grace's  speech  was  principally  directed 
towards  the  cultivation  of  proper  grasses  and  green  crops, 
and  to  combat  the  notion  that  the  progress  of  agriculture 
Biainly  depends  upon  the  growth  of  com.  Mr.  Wilson, 
of  Edgington  Mains,  whose  recent  treatise  his  Grace  had 
quoted  with  much  approbation,  as  analogous  in  its  line 
of  reasoning,  and  the  results  arrived  at  to  Darwin's  Origin 
of  Species,  returned  thanks  for  the  tenantry,  and  trusted 
that,aa  it  would  always' be  necessary  for  the  farmers  to 
grow  some  white  crops,  the  landlords  would  not  keep  np 
too  ffludi  live  stock  oi  a  certain  kind  to  help  to  eat  them 
*>^ni— «  neat  counter,  which  was  wcU  received,  but  not 
2<70fted.     Mr.  Hall  Maxwell  spoke  last,  and  spedally 


referred  to  the  exoeUent  oondnet  of  the  dken  in  chaige  of 
the  cattle,  both  at  Kelao  tod  Bettenea,  with  whose  tbStfstt 
we  have  now  to  deal. 

Cattle. 

Even  in  the  land  of  the  Polls  and  the  West  Highlanders, 
the    Shorthorn   takes  the   place  of  honour,    and   this 

J  rear  the  catalogue  was  headed  by  Master  Annandale,  a 
engthy,  uice-hMidling  son  of  Abraham  Parker,  who  came 
to  chum  his  gold  medium  medal  as  the  first  prize  bull  at 
Dumfries.  The  old  buDs  made  up  a  fine  class,  and  The 
Duke  of  T^ne  found  the  company  so  good  that  his  owner 
stated  most  candidly  that  he  was  rightly  plaoed  third  behind 
Forth  and  Van  Tromp.  Would  that  sJl  exhibitors  would 
be  as  firsnk,  instead  of  wandering  about  to  crab  everything 
above  them — a  most  miserable  but  a  most  fMhionable 
solace  1  The  first  two  were  placed  as  Mr.  Douglaa  and 
hia  colleague  had  put  them  a  few  weeka  before  for  the  silver 
medal  aa  the  best  bull  in  the  Stirling  yard ;  but  still  a 
good  many  hung  to  **  Van."  He  is  a  very  usefiil  and 
stylish  beast,  of  great  length,  and  with  nice  mellow  flesh 
and  hair,  and  a  thorough  bull's  head.  His  crops  are  n 
littie  Yagji,  and  his  loins  are  periiaps  not  the  best,  but  it 
is  seldom  that  a  bull  is  so  even  at  five.  Forth,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  still  the  same  "  ebggy "  animal  he  was 
when  the  Battersea  bench  sat  upon  him  and  made  him 
their  reserve  gold  medallist  to  First  Fhiita.  He  is  now 
quite  "  the  hi  boy  in  Pickwick  "  among  buUs,  lacking  in 
freedom  and  elegance,  and  decidedly  dumsy  when  you 
stand  behind  him ;  but  his  depth  of  evenly-packed  fiesh 
is  something  absolutely  marvdlous,  and  he  haa  exactiy 
Beauty's  Butterfly's  girth — nine  feet  one.  His  maiden 
appearance  waa  aa  a  yearling  at  Perth,  where  he  waa  second 
to  Great  Seal.  Bendes  hu  Battersea  prize,  he  won  the 
challenge  cup  at  Alloway  last  year,  as  the  best  bull  of  four 
counties,  along  with  the  first  two-year-old  and  aged  prises, 
and  thia  Hi^^uand  Society  prize  dosea  hia  show  career  in 
Scotland.  Whatever  doubts  others  mij^t  express  diout  his 
powers  of  service,  they  have  none  at  Keir,  as  he  haa  served 
eight  cows  this  season,  and  several  are  just  about  dropping 
to  him,  including  a  small  Ayrahire,  which  Mr.  Young, 
who  waa  determined  to  sQenoe  all  cavils,  specially  put 
to  him  as  the  highest  trial  of  hia  activity.  Great  m1, 
who  was  second  to  him  at  Battersea,  was  the  reserve  on 
this  occasion.  He  lacks  sweetness  in  the  head  and  horn, 
which  is  somewhat  staggy,  but  he  haa  grown  into  a 
tremendous  upstanding  beast,  as  level  aa  a  die,  and  "  ftill 
of  lean  meat  and  constitution,"  and  looks  just  cut  out  for 
a  prize  steer  getter.  Lord  Stnthallan's  white  Fosco  had 
nice  hind-quuters  and  form,  but  he  wanted  width  and 
quality ;  and  among  the  rest,  one  of  high  lineage  was 
absolutely  disgraoefhl. 

The  two-year-old  bull  class  were  very  moderate ;  but  if 
the  third,  Horatio  Hopewell,  bred  by  Mr.  Unthank,  of 
Netherscales,  had  been  at  all  np  to  the  mark,  he  mig^t  have 
walked  away  firom  all  of  them  for  character  and  make.  Aa 
it  was,  he  was  pretty  generally  preferred  to  Prince  of  the 
Turks,  a  hard  handling  usefhl  bull,  and  nothing  more. 
Gamester,  the  winner,  reminded  us  somewhat,  in  his 
head  and  colour,  of  Malachite,  and  was  rather  coarse 
and  common  throughout ;  while  Havdock  had  "  a  nice 
head  and  hand,"  but  was  all  to  pieces  in  his  middle. 
The  fusion  of  bull-calves  with  bulls  up  to  a  year  and  six 
months,  told  sadly  against  Mr.  Douglas's  neat  littie  Next 
of  Kin,  a  son  of  Aeemason  and  Rose  of  Sharon,  and  with 
a  verr  nice  coat  and  touch.  The  first  prize  taker,  Messn. 
Mitchell's  New  Fruit,  was  just  twice  his  age,  and  a  very 
wealthy  lad,  but  getting  rather  gutty,  and  not  first-rate  in 
his  loins,  and  the  judges  seemed  to  "  doubt  whether  he 
would  come  again."  He  is  a  son  of  First  IVuits  and 
Mistletoe,  the  winner  of  seven  fints,  and  the  only  heifer 
in  Soldier's  Bride's  dass  at  Perth,  which  was  able  to 
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qualify.  His  is  liar  ftnt  eal^  tnd  a  i&nt  prise  hu  fiidl«ii 
to  his  lot  in  each  of  kit  fata  tppeanaoes. 

In  the  cow  class  Pride  of  Southwioke,  who  had  wiaidy 
given  Queen  of  the  Ocean  a  wide  berth  at  Stockton,  and 
set  o£f  for  the  land  of  her  nativity,  took  head  honours  once 
more.  She  had  reallj  onlr  one  cow  to  meet,  and  that 
was  Queen  of  Athelstane,  which  had  calved  to  Freemason 
abont  seven  weeks  since.  This  beautiful  red  has  scarcely 
grown  since  fiattersea ;  but  she  preserves  all  that  sweet- 
ness of  character,  and  beautifully  level  wide-spread  form, 
springy  touch,  and  elegant  offid,  which  we  almost  look  for 
in  vain  elsewhere.  The  slight  fleshy  fulness  about  the 
shoulder  points,  which  was  equally  observable  on  the  roan 
Qaeen  of  Athelstane,  has  deceived  some  into  the  notion 
that  her  shoulders  are  not  properly  laid ;  but  we  oanuot 
agree  with  them,  and  the  senior  judge  aasnred  us  that  he 
saw  nothing  wrong.  Pride  of  Southwicke  is  not  so  good 
behind  the  shoulder,  and  her  huggins  try  her ;  but  she 
impresses  judges  with  higher  milking  notions,  and  her 
nice  kind  head  and  fine  sweeping  frune  flU  the  eye,  and 
render  it  difficult  to  pass  her  m  any  ring.  Nora  Creina 
the  Third  was  a  big  ooarse-ooated  cow,  with  a  cushion  in 
keeping  with  her  advanced  years ;  and  the  commended 
Lily,  with  the  good  name  and  true  of  Raine  of  Oainford 
as  her  breeder,  would  have  bulled  many  a  provincial  show- 
yard.  Her  prospects  and  a  heavy  journey  from  Worcester 
had  knocked  Flower-6iri  about  sadly ;  and  although  she 
picked  up  again  as  the  show  went  on,  she  did  not  create 
half  the  furore  which  she  did  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Tweed.  She  will  remind  us  very  much  of  what  Wood- 
Rose  was  at  ho:  age,  but  with  rather  a  Victoria  S6th  head. 
Pride  of  Athelstane  goes  steadily  on,  and  seems  to  have 
corrected  the  slight  depression  about  the  loins,  which  did 
her  no  good  at  Battersea,  although  her  top  is  not  perfectly 
level.  She  has  all  the  neatness  of  her  dam  about  the 
head,  and  bids  fair,  if  she  goes  on,  to  make  a  largw  eow. 
Jeannette  was  tar  enongh  l^hind,  and  wt^hilly  £sflgured 
by  quite  "  a  promon-toiy  "  at  the  root  of  the  tail.  The 
younger  heifors  made  a  very  nice  show  in  tiie  ring,  but  they 
were  soon  reduced  to  three — ^Lady  Windsor,  as  neat, 
squary,  and  snug  a  little  white  as  man  could  wish  to  see  in 
a  summer's  tour ;  Rosa  Bonheur,  a  lengthy  roan,  a  trifle 
harsh  in  her  hair,  and  likely  to  firame  into  a  shtshing  cow 
some  day,  if  she  keeps  together ;  and  Anne  of  Lancaster, 
who  came  third  and  won  for  Mr.  Barclay  his  first  High- 
land Society  prize.  Twins  have  great  luck  in  England ; 
but  this  roan  is  one  of  three,  the  produce  of  a  Matadore 
cow  in-calf  to  Lord  Raglan,  which  was  bought  from  Messrs. 
Cruikshank  for  150  gs.  The  third,  wluch  was  perhaps 
the  finest  heifer-calf  of  the  three,  was  not  bom  till  8^ 
hours  after  her  sisters,  and  as  they  had  naturally  bedded 
her  up  and  left  her,  it  lay  some  time  after  its  birth,  and 
was  not  found  till  it  was  too  lato  to  rally  it.  These  two 
sisters,  Mary  and  Anne  of  Lancaster,  were  shown  together 
at  Perth  lately,  where  Mary  was  second  and  Anne 
nowhere,  a  reading  of  their  merits,  agamst  which  Mr. 
Crofton  protested,  and,  as  it  now  seems,  most  justly,  as 
Mary  was  here  made  the  reserve. 

The  class  of  Polled  Angus  old  bulls  was  a  very  superior 
one,  and  the  judges,  of  which  Mr.  M'Combie  was  one,  had 
great  difficulty  in  placing  the  first  and  second.  At  length 
the  level  well-covered  points  of  Fox  Made  turned  the 
beam  against  "Tom's"  better  back ;  while  Prospero,  the 
Battersea  winner,  who  does  not  seem  to  have  grown  a  bit, 
and  to  be  Uriit  in  his  flank  and  rounded  in  hu  quarters, 
stood  behind  Prince  of  Wales,  a  useful  rich-flanked  Mow. 
Jim  Grow  jumped  off,  and  won  easily  in  the  next  dsss,  hj 
virtue  of  a  rare  flank  and  quarters ;  but,  Hk?  all  "  the 
negroes,"  his  middle  might  have  been  much  improved  by 
a  rib  from  Booth's  Monk.  Julius  Caesar,  a  fiur  toucher, 
and  a  much  bigger  bull,  but  rather  weak  in  the  back,  re- 
▼ersed  the  Battersea  order  for  second  place  with  Oommo- 


dmnTnmnion,  whose  sfaMldefa  were  not  qaita  ri|^i ;  ind 
a  middling  son  of  Prosperous  walked  over  for  the  £10  ia 
the  class  below. 

The  winning  cow,  Mr.  Wemyss's  Nancy,  had  jouth  snd 
a  rare  calf  at  her  side  to  help  her.  Behind  the  shoaldoc  ibe 
was  well  made  np,  but  her  touch  was  not  remarkable  j  ind 
reversing  these  points,  and  adding  a  tendency  to  patdi, 
we  have  the  third  cow  Maloohn.  Old  Queen  hsd  iJui 
weight  of  seven  and  a-half  years  against  her,  but  tbe 
jttdgea  seemed  to  think  quite  as  mnoh  of  the  inde&tatioB 
at  the  top  of  the  buttocks,  which  they  ostensibly  legud 
as  the  impure  "  ipark  of  the  beast,"  aUas  the  Short* 
horn,  as  of  her  defieieney  round  the  heart.  On  the  kma 
point  Mr.  M'Oombie  was  quite  impressive,  and  no  one 
spesks  with  such  world-wide  authority.  The  first  in-cilf 
heifer,  Quadroona,  was  beautifnlly  compact,  and  possetied 
of  a  fluk  which  it  was  a  pleasure  to  handle ;  but  ber 
shoulders  were  not  laid  exactly  right,  and  her  head  was 
a  trifle  masenline.  Her  eompanion,  Boaetta»  the  first  at 
Battersea,  was  second  now ;  and  a  heito,  hi^  and  plain 
behind,  went  in  for  the  bronxe  medal,  sinmly  beciiue 
there  were  none  to  give  her  battle.  Clio  and  Cliirisss,  the 
first  and  second  yearling  heifers,  were  both  good  ones 
from  Earl  Kinnaird's  herd;  andsowasMr.Pftteson'sthiri 

The  Polled  Galloways,  to  whidi  the  htit  year's  efasm- 
pion,  Mr.  Beattie,  contributed  no  Mosstrooper^  bad  s 
medium  gold  medal  matron  at  their  head,  in  Harriet,  ibe 
Dumfries  oow  small,  but  with  style  as  good  as  her  loins. 
Nelson,  the  first  aged  bull,  had  one  of  those  regnlar^liBed 
middles,  and  was  not  worth  dwelHng  on  much.  la  the 
tturee-year-olds.  Hector  kept  the  Batteraea  fint  piece,  to 
which  his  good  handling  and  nice  middle  fsirly  entitled 
him,  although  he  was  rather  defective  over  the  tail.  The 
Knight  of  Liddesdale  waa  even,  but  hardly  toodied  n 
well,  and  MnUock  was  better  behind  than  any  of  them, 
but  coarse  in  the  neck  and  shoulders.  Pergos  stood  aiese 
in  the  yearling  ebsa,  with  a  rve  coat  on  his  back;  si^ 
then  came  a  very  grand  oow  daas,  witii  Mr.  James  Onhsm't 
Semiremis  to  he^  it.  She  waa  aeoond  at  Dumfries  hit 
year,  where  ahe  beat  the  Battenen  eow  Beattie's  Bridei- 
maid,  and  was  behind  Kate,  rather  a  amaU  one,  and  time 
yeara  older,  and  the  third  on  this  oecaakm.  Her  aiddle 
waa  not  remarkable,  but  rare  ends  atoned  for  it.  Caa- 
ningham's  Harriet,  the  second,  was  in  a  different  olsss  it 
Dumfries,  and  the  Duke  of  Boodeuch  got  a  commendatio& 
for  his  Mary  2nd.  In  the  two-year-old  heifer  cbss,  Hii 
Grace  took  aU  three  priaea.  His  Small  Bones  showed  weU 
when  ahe  waa  out,  and  has  every  nioe  top  and  bad[,  with 
good  hair,  but  still  she  waa  rather  email.  Several  thooght 
that  Miss  M'Gfll,  the  fint  at  Batteraea,  had  points  oMi^ 
with  her  good  tc^  and  toudi  and  quartan  to  carry  h« 
first,  but  the  judges  may  hnve  considered  her  a  trifle  mseca* 
line  in  her  head.  There  waa  no  doubt  about  the  third,  Min 
Gordon,  being  behind  them,  aa  her  hair  ia  not  right,  sua 
she  is  a  bit  sb^k  in  the  baek  aa  welL  Of  the  rol- 
ling heifers  we  should  say  that  the  first  waa  not  first-rste-* 
a  niee  handle,  -with  a  rich  coat,  bat  snail  in  the  thigh; 
the  second,  blotty  at  her  tail  head ;  and  the  third,  ejxa- 

metrical,  but  rather  under  size^  and  hard  in  hand. 
In  the  Aynhire  chuees  the  Duke  of  Athole  had  to  strike 

his  flag  before  the  Duke  of  Hamilton.  Thehttff  lent 
his  weU-known  1^  Colin  Campbell,  the  winner bothst 
Perth  and  Battersea,  looking  well,  Imt  vei^y  round  in  hii 
rumps,  and  arrived  at  qoite  an  aldennanic  state  iahii 
middle ;  which,  strange  as  it  may  seem  to  a  SoothNA 
eye,  u  a  great  point  m  this  breed.  The  Bake  of  iiholei 
Cf^y  Hill  stood  neit  hmi,and  so  did  the  red  ekvca-fBtf- 
oldmmium.  They  cmaBimply  to  dasm  their  gold  mem 
and  were  duly  waited  on  by  a  kilted  Highknder,  and  dsiiy- 
maid  in  the  same  oostnme,  vriiieh  mnde  the  milking  time  it 
Battersea  quite  a  Bdgrariaraaoved,  for  the  hnguid  yoviC 
fhsMonablea.  ^nmninm  ia  aa  etefa^yvH^old  red,  aad  asw 
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ttot  madi  to  look  «l ;   but  Gdhr  Hill,  although  mneh 
lifter  thia  when  me  tint  saw  her,  has  that  mimistake- 
lUs  head  and  horn  Ubd  gay  looks  whieh  nmked  her  as 
ft  beile  on  tiio  banki  of  tl^  Thames.  The  second  aged  hull, 
Ounal,  had  been  a  great  winner  in  '68  ;  but  he  seemed 
Uriy  eaoi^t  and  bcsten  here  bj  Mr.  McLachlan's  bnU, 
wbich  WIS  more  maseiiline  in  the  head,  nearer  the  gronnd, 
Old  had  a  better  twist  and  a  most  undeniable  top.    There 
nu  also  mueh  good  abont  the  third  bull,  from  Hamilton 
Pslaee,  and  some  thought  it  pretty  nearly  "  heeds  and  tails" 
with  tiM  three.  The  two-year-old  bull  class  brought  Prince 
Cksriie  and  Mrs.  Rennie's  bull  side  by  side  once  more. 
The  latter  had  the  best  of  it  last  year,  but  it  has  been  six 
times  since  a  case  of  *'  fbUow  my  leader,"  and  on  this  oc- 
casion the  Uttle  fifteen  months  Defiance  got  between  them. 
Many  of  tiie  cows  in-milk  were  rather  out  of  bloom ;  and 
IB  tids  class  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  was  second  and  third 
to  Mr.  Reming,  and  commended  with  one  which  seemed 
nthff  too  big.    Three  out  of  his  Grace's  six  entries  came 
from  the  in-calf  dass,  and  furnished  third  and  second. 
The  winnar  was  a  good  one ;  but  there  was  a  slight  lack  of 
ebsiaeter  about  the  Duke  of  Athole's  commended  "  Cambus- 
hag."    The  two-year-old  heifers  had  an  entrr  of  86,  and 
the  yeariing  heiHers  of  80.    For  the  former,  Mr.  Tweedie 
was  aeeond  and  third  to  Mr.  Oswald ;  and  in  the  latter. 
Miss  Hope  Johnstone's  Young  Holms,  which  was  a  trifie 
^^KSyi  divided  the  Duke  of  HamQton's  pair. 

In  the  Highland  classes,  the  Duke  of  Athole  quite  made 
1^  his  Ayrsmre  leeway,  as  he  brought  five  Highlanders,  all 
parehased  from  the  late  Marquis  of  Breadalbane's  stock, 
and  won  four  firsts  and  a  second.  As  a  lot,  the  Highland 
VaOs  were  bad  and  the  cows  good.  Among  the  latter 
woe  some  beantiftd  eow-and-csJf  groups,  and  the  dun 
Pposhaknnar,  with  her  littie  dun  ci3f,  presented  quite  a 
trpe  of  wild  Arran  herd  life.  The  queys,  in  their  turn, 
were  better  than  the  cows ;  and,  again,  the  ducal  duns  of 
Donkeld  and  Amn  were  in  opposition.  Tlie  Duke  of  Athole 
haM  tibe  Duke  of  Hamilton,  both  of  them  standing  on 
the  Breadalbano  blood ;  and  lAr,  John  Malcolm  was  nearly 
ai  ho^  as  the  Duke  of  Athole  among  the  prizes  in  this 
Haas.  'Among  the  fitt  stock  there  was  a  cross  between  the 
Sharthom  and  the  Ayrshire,  sadly  broken  down  in  his 
tnitting,  and  a  remarkable  fine  lerel  white,  said  to  be 
between  a  Shorthorn  and  a  PoU,  but  all  Shorthorn  to  the 
eye.  The  Highland  oxen  were  good,  but  some  of  them 
rather  gone  in  the  back;  and  if  the  Shorthom-poII  had 
kept  Its  white  nose  intact,  the  black  and  white,  described, 
as  a  eross  of  Shorthorn  and  Dutch,  claimed  one  as  black 
as  mk,  and  did  not  make  the  Durhams  care  for  those 
aneestnl  claims  which  the  mynheers  of  Holland  so  strenu- 
onfy  thrust  on  them. 

HOBSIS* 

The  Clydesdale  array  was  very  fiir  before  the  one  at 
Batteraea,  although  there  was  no  Sir  Walter  Scott  at  the 
head;  and  it  earned  its  special  mention  from  the  noble 
ebainoan  of  the  dinner,    Mr.  Kerr's  Champion,  who  then 
played  a  modest  second  to  the  Hamilton  Palaco  crack,  ap- 
peared as  its  commander-in-chief,  and  received  the  medium 
gold  medal,  for  which  he  qualified  as  first  at  Perth.  He  is  a 
good-lookiiig  horse,  albeit  rather  "  gummy"  in  his  hocks ; 
went  very  furly,  and  t^ed  very  well,  although  he  was 
oeady  two  fisot    less  than  the  9  ft.  4  in.  which  his 
goardiaa  so  pertinaciously  ascribed  to  him.    Mr.  David 
Riddell's  UacK  Campsie,  bred  by  Mr.  Kiacaird,  and  placed 
&nt  ia  the  aged  stauions,  never  won  out  of  his  custrict 
Wfins^  and  nad  been  beaten  by  Champion  at  Qksgow. 
He  had  the  moat  Hbsr^  and  action  of  the  two,  but  there 
wtt  a  alidit  deScienOT  in  his  fore-arm.    His  second,  Mr. 
A.Logu;s"Lord  Clyde,"  had  won  at  the  Highland  as 
jesdiagy  two-year-old,  and  throe-yeir-old,  and  was  thick 
lad  short  without  any  very  great  action,  a  point  which 


brought  un  "  Young  Clyde"  into  the  third  place.  The  Duke 
(^  Athole's  "  Kinneil,"  a  neat  and  good  bay,  with  nice 
quality,  was  the  reserve.  The  three-year-olds  only  made 
up  a  small  class  of  seven,  and  action  was  again 
well  served  in  the  winner,  Mr.  Peter  Craufrird's 
colt.  The  second  was  of  a  very  beautiful  colour, 
and  rather  smaller  in  his  bone,  and  the  third,  "  Avondale," 
rather  counterbalanced  his  fine  quarters  and  colour,  by 
being  slightly  dipped  in  his  back,  and  a  trifle  deficient 
below  the  knee.  The  two-year-olds  seemed  to  be  a  rare 
thirteen,  and  were  led  off  by  "  Baronet,"  a  very  clever 
horse,  who  has  won  at  Paisley,  Glasgow,  and  in  the  Perth 
district.  He  is  the  property  of  Mr.  Stirling  Keir,  M.P., 
and  was  bred  by  Mr.  James  Patterson,  of  WaHees.  Mr. 
Findlay,  the  breeder  of  the  Prince  Consort's  Chelmsford 
prize  winner,  came  second  with  the  "  Prince  of  Wales,'* 
and  in  the  third,  Mr.  Clark's  '*  Kilmalcolm,"  we  had 
another  proof  that  the  Clydesdale  breeders  are  not  going 
so  much  for  great  sixe  as  for  thickness  and  action.  Mr. 
Peter  Cranfnrd's  first-prize  yearling  was  very  low  in 
condition,  but  with  great  bone  and  rare  good  legs  to  go  on 
with. 

The  Duke  of  Hamilton's  very  clever  more,  with  the  first 
foal  that  has  been  dropped  to  Sir  Walter  Scott  since  his  pur- 
chase, headed  the  mare-with-foal  class,  whose  youngsters 
were  well  provided  with  extra  hurdle  space.  None  of  the 
Keir  mares  came,  and  two  of  the  five  which  were  at  Batter- 
sea  have  gone  to  New  Zealand.  Some  of  the  Englishmen, 
who  had  conceived  bay  to  be  as  orthodox  a  colour  for 
Clydesdale  as  red  for  a  Devon,  were  rather  surprised  to  find 
that  black  had  not  only  won  a  first  prixe  earlier  on,  but 
that  the  third  and  reserve  in  this  class  were  a  chesnut  and 
a  grey.  The  mare-in-foal  class  was  headed  by  a  pair  of 
very  nice  workmanlike  mares,  some  of  those  Hamilton 
Pakce  winners  which  it  was  the  delight  of  the  late  Duke 
to  pick  up  at  shows  without  caring  much  for  the  figure, 
but  both  were  a  trifie  deficient  in  bone  below  the  knee. 
In  a  fine  class  of  three-year-old  fillies,  the  Duke  was  first 
again  with  the  Ust  that  his  noble  father  ever  purchased, 
when  she  won  at  Maryhill  in  June,  and  save  that  she  seemed 
a  trifle  cowhocked,  the  critics  could  not  puU  her  to  pieces. 
Mr.  Stirling's  "  Peggy"  was  also  a  compact  muscular  filly 
with  finely  formed  l^,and  again  beat  the  third,  as  she  had 
done  at  Glasgow.  Maggie,  the  reserve,  wanted  size ;  and 
one  filly  had  scarcely  any  of  the  Clydesdale  about  her. 
In  the  two-year-old  filly  class,  the  Duke  of  Hamilton 
was  second  to  a  nice  but  rather  small  one  of  Mr.  W. 
Maxwell's,  and  took  first  yearling  honours  with  a  veiv 
promising  one  which  had  won  at  Glasgow  and  MaiyhilJ^ 
and  passed  into  the  late  Duke's  hands,  it  was  said,  for  a 
cool  hundred.  Here  she  had  very  little  to  meet,  and  had 
simply  to  complete  the  four  firsts,  two  seconds,  and  one 
third  for  Hamilton  Palace,  in  what  will  be  ever  looked 
upon  as  a  very  great  year. 

The  new  £50  prize  for  a  thorough-bred  horse  to  serve 
in  the  district  brought  out  a  fair  lot  of  a  dozen ;  but  the 
judges  (Messrs.  Percy  Williams,  Thompson  of  The  Fi£B, 
and  Hunt  of  Coldstream),  had  not  much  trouble  in  giving 
the  prize  to  Mr.  T.  H.  C.  Wemyss's  j£sculapins,  a  good- 
looking  rich  brown  horse,  by  Young  Physician,  on  a  short 
leg,  with  capital  thighs  and  arms,  six  foot  one  in  his  girth, 
fair  hunting  action,  and  wearing  his  nineteen  years  brave]j« 
The  £ra  was  four  years  his  senior,  but  he  was  all  alive, 
and  '*  came  boundmg  out  like  a  stag  "  to  meet  the  bench* 
His  quarters  look  as  handsome  as  when  he  was  a  five-year- 
old,  and  though  age  has  dipped  his  back,  ha  can  still  show 
5  ft.  11  in.  by  the  tape.  His  hind-lag  action  is  capital, 
but  he  was  too  smiJl  to  reach  the  top  of  the  tree. 
Something  outraged  him  on  the  first  day,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  be  taken  out  of  the  yard,  and  returned  in  milder 
mood  on  the  following  morning  with  a  atriing  of  medali 
round  his  neck,  and  his  near  hind-foot  in  a  large  white 
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bandage.  Tonng  Hi^polytus  was  light  and  sank  in  hia 
back,  and  wide  in  his  bosom.  Tipple  Cider  had  really 
enormous  bone  and  snbstanoe,  bnt  was  very  bad  in  hu 
walking  paces,  and  wide-shouldered ;  and  Grouse  was 
light  in  his  bone  and  ribs,  plain  about  the  head,  in  at  the 
elbows,  and  "talkative"  as  well.  There  was  rather  a 
blood-like  appearance  about  Damask  by  Touchstone,  but 
his  feet  were  somewhat  narrow,  and  his  pasterns  Ught. 
Little  Hastings's  back  was  capital,  and  his  girth  an  inch 
more  than  the  winner's ;  but  light  ankles,  knees,  and  arms 
must  have  knocked  off  a  great  many  points,  and  his  action 
was  wide  both  before  and  behind.  Auchinleck's  strong 
back  had  to  be  set  against  his  short  pasterns,  not  very 
perfect  shoulders,  and  only  moderate  action.  Storm,  who 
is  blind  of  an  eye,  is  full  of  length  and  quality,  but  he  is 
a  weak  horse  for  his  size,  and  light  below  the  knee. 
Ebony  had  been  burnished  up  for  some  purpose,  and  as 
regards  the  toilet  he  was  auite  the  Beau  BrummeU,  bnt  he 
is  rather  too  straight,  and  not  sufficiently  elistic  in  his 
top,  and  lus  lightness  of  bone  is  not  redeemed  by  good 
action.  Mr.  Milner  is  on  shortish  legs,  and  has  a  short 
back  as  well,  but  his  hocks,  knees,  and  arms  are  too  light. 
Hotspur,  with  his  avowed  "  h.  b."  brand,  had  no  business 
in  the  class.  He  is  simply  a  prettv  hack,  with  a  good  six 
feet  girth,  and  remarkably  good  action.  Wee  Davie  moved 
well,  with  short  pasterns,  and  toes  in,  but  he  had  a  heavy 
bad  shoulder,  and  rather  too  much  of  the  Punch  about 
his  head ;  and  Hercules  had  a  capital  back  and  shoulder, 
but  a  light  and  shelly  frame,  with  smallish  feet  militated 
against  him. 

The  extra  horses  were  of  every  kind.  There  was  a  bad 
dark  brown  sire  by  Russborough,  to  begin  with ;  then  came 
old  Clansman  unnoticed,  but  still  true  to  lus  Voltigeur 
blood,  and  able  to  get  stock  with  far  greater  substance 
than  himself.  Random,  a  fieur  thorough-bred  chesnut  two- 
year-old,  was  commended ;  and  as  resards  Little  Bruns- 
wick the  pony  stallion,  C.  mav  weU  stand  for  "com- 
mended" and  "clever"  as  well.  The  Highland  black 
"  Corbeau "  was  a  long-legged  one,  no  thighs  and  all 
crest.  The  next  eight  were  aU  hunter  geldings,  and 
among  them  the  commended  Auchinleck  chesnut  was  a 
nice  little  fellow,  but  a  trifle  coarse  in  the  hocks.  The 
four-year-old  by  Wonder  was  too  big,  and  with  a  fiiulty 
fetlock.  Coquet  de  Ville  had  no  action,  and  Mr.  Hardie's 
gelding  not  much ;  The  Young  Assayer  was  flashy  and 
blood-Uke ;  and  the  highly  commended  Fhanix  bay  was 
quite  a  cut-and-come-again  gentleman,  with  a  capital  idea 
of  moving  as  well.  This  was  the  only  H.  C.  on  the  prize 
list,  as  it  is  not  the  rule  of  the  Society  to  give  them,  and 
hence  the  "highly"  which  was  written  prominently  in 
pencil  over  a  "  commended  "  card,  we  think  in  the  sheep 
classes^  could  have  been  only  a  private  note  of  admiration. 

Sheep. 

The  improvement  both  in  the  size,  fleece,  and  general 
getting  up  of  the  Leicesters,  of  which  there  were  101  en- 
tries against  108  Cheviots,  was  very  marked;  and  the 
shearling  ewes  and  gimmers  were  remarkably  large  and 
ripe.  The  older  rams  were  very  fair,  but  less  uniform  in 
stamp.  Mr.  W.  Purves,  of  Bumfoot,  kept  up  his  old 
charter,  and  the  honour  of  the  Kelso  distnct.  He  only 
showed  two  in  the  ram  class,  and  his  unnoticed  one,  a 
perfect  mammoth  to  look  at,  stood  out  in  strange  relief 
against  the  small  but  very  neat  and  bamtifuUy  fore-' 
quartered  ram  of  Mr.  Rannie's,  which  came  second ;  while 
the  third,  belonging  to  Mr.  Stark,  was  of  the  more 
modem  high-bred  English  fiuhion.  There  were  sixty 
entries  for  the  Shearling  Tups,  and  Mr.  George  Simson, 
of  the  Kelso  district,  Mr.  A.  Balfour,  and  Lord  Polwarth 
fimshed  as  the  first  three ;  Mr.  Purves  and  Mr.  Simson 
being  also  commended.  In  the  ewe  and  gimmer  classes 
Mr.  Simson  had  to  yield  to  Lord  Polwarth  and  Mr. 


Purves,  the  latter  of  whom  showed  some  rare  specimens  of 
eariy  maturity.    "  Moodlaw"  and  his  Cheviots  were  a 
name  of  dread  once  more ;  and  the  firsts  ia  every  dan,  u 
well  as  two  seconds,  found  tiieir  way  to  father  and  son  at 
Moodlaw  or  Kinnel-head,  which  will  furnish  about  150 
tups  and  30  tup  lambs  for  their  great  biennial  tup  aale  at 
Beattock  on  September  10th.    Lammie,  the  hero  on  this 
occasion,  is  not  to  be  let.    This  weQ-known  three-shear 
was  second  at  Perth  to  the  Battersea  sheep,  and  first  at 
the  Dumfries  Union ;  while  the  second  sheep,  a  two-shear, 
was  never  in  a  public  pen  before.    The  Brydon  type,  with 
its  grand  rein,  rectangular  quarters,  bold  masculine  head, 
weU-wooUed  cheeks,  and  rare  "  butcher's  grip,"  has  sel- 
dom been  better  illustrated  than  in  this  son  of  Homie  and 
the  Old  Pallie  ewe,  which  is  now  fresh  in  her  fourteenth 
year,  and  has  had  22  lambs  at  12  births.    Mr.  Elliott,  of 
Hindhope,  was  third  in  both  ram  and  shearling  classes, 
and  second  and  third  in  the  ewes  and  gimmers.    The 
blood  of  Homie,  the  second  old  ram  at  Perth,  held  its 
own  in  both  tiiese  classes,  as  the  ewes,  three  and  four- 
shear,  were  by  him,  and  some  of  the  gimmers  by  his  son 
Hector.    Mr.  Paterson  of  Terrona's  second  prise  pen  of 
gimmers  were  also  of  Hector  Uood,  and  although  they  had 
nofc  been  much  got  up,  their  game  and  characteristic  heads 
settled  their  daun  at  once.    Strange  to  say,  the  Cheviots 
found  no  fiavoor  at  Hamburgh,  and  sll  returned  home 
unsold. 

Mr.  Murray,  of  Penicuik,  was  A  1  among  the  black- 
hc&i,  with  Messrs.  Drife,  Archibald,  and  Wilson  in  for 
honours  as  well ;  but  the  winning  ewes  of  the  latter  were 
not  very  "  sorty"  on  the  point  of  wool.  Gordon  Castle 
deserted  the  Southdown  classes,  and  there  were  only  8 
rams  and  8  pens  of  ewes  and  ginuners  entered,  and  those 
by  two  men,  for  £64  and  4  bronxe  medals.  Mr.  Aitchi- 
son's  tup,  purchased  for  40  guineas  at  a  Babraham  sale, 
was  first  in  the  aged  class,  and  in  the  aheariings  Mr.  Soot 
Skirving  was  second  to  that  gentleman  again,  in  contra- 
diction to  the  previous  East  Lothian  decision.  Mr.  Skir- 
ving had  no  opponent  for  ewes  or  gimmers,  and  showed  a 
neat  but  rather  small  pen  of  the  latter.  Mr.  Beale 
Browne  made  a  successful  raid  with  his  Bath  and  West 
of  England  and  Yarmouth  Cotawold  winner  and  two 
others,  and  stood  first  and  third,  with  a  grey-foce  of 
Lord  Kinnaird's  as  "  bodkin."  The  first  was  not  for 
sale,  but  the  third  prize  one  was  purchased  at  a  Cur 
figure  by  Mr.  Sadler  of  Drem.  Some  years  ago  serenl 
Cotswolds  came  to  Lockerby  fair,  and  attracted  much 
attention  when  they  were  led  forth  it  like  ponies, 
bnt  they  gradually  went  out  of  fiishion,  more  on  the 
bigoted  "  I  do  not  like  thee  Dr.  Pell"  principle  than  any 
other  which  we  could  ever  discover.  However,  six  Scotch- 
men showed  them  here,  and  Mr.  Gibson,  Mr.  Skirving, 
and  Earl  Wemyss  was  the  order  of  the  finish  for  the 
"  ewes  or  gimmers"  prize.  The  "  Shrops"  made  a  first 
appearance,  and  the  three  tups  each  took  a  prize,  bnt 
the  judges  did  not  extend  the  same  conrtesy  to  the  angle 
pen  of  females.  Common  and  popular  as  the  cross  is  on 
the  border,  no  one  but  Mr.  Calder  cared  to  exhibit 
Leicester-Cheviots,  and  the  Medium  Gold,  Silver,  and 
Bronze  Medals  were  borne  back  to  Yetholm. 

Pigs. 

The  show  of  pigs  was  a  remarkably  good  one  in  eyeiy 
class ;  it  numbered  forty-nine  entries,  and  the  competition 
was  &r  beyond  what  was  seen  at  Perth.  Mr.  Wainman 
had  five  firsts,  three  seconds,  and  one  third,  and  in  three 
classes  he  was  first  and  second,  and  was  "  run  up"  by  pigs 
of  his  own  breed.  The  eight  pigs  which  had  been  sweeping 
away  everything  at  Di^dX  Bridlington,  Hexhsm,  and 
Gateshead  were  sent  on  to  Kelso,  where  they  received  a  r^ 
inforoement  of  a  dozen  younger  ones ;  making,  with  the 
^  eighteen  headed  by  Nabob  at  the  Yorkshire,  no  less  thsn 
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dght-wid-thirty  on  circuit  at  once.  Howerer,  in  luge 
bom,  Mr.  Fisher  and  his  "  talented  company"  could  not 
get  higher  than  third,  Mr.  Dioldn'a  boar,  which  was 
second  at  Worcester,  being  first,  Mr.  Findlajr  second, 
the  Royal  Carhead  champion  "  Worcester  Duke"  third, 
md  Lord  of  the  Wassail,  which  had  won  a  Worcester  boar- 
sow-and-o&pring  prize  with  Bright  Hope,  next,  with  a 
commendation.  In  the  small  boars,  Mr.  Wainman's 
Hamburg  winner,  Silrer  Beard,  of  the  wonderful  loin,  beat 
kis  Worcester  winner.  King  Cube.  Silver  Beard  was 
sdected  for  the  sea  journey,  as  it  was  thought  he  might  be 
eoniidered  a  little  too  large  for  his  class  at  Worcester,  and 
King  Cube  is  well  known  in  tiie  pig  world  as  having  won 
sixteen  firsts  off  the  reel  hist  year,  with  only  one  break,  and 
tbtt  at  Battersea. 

Fresh  Hope  was  an  easy  winner  in  the  krge-sow  class, 
agunat  Mr.  Findlay  and  Mr.  Dicldn  second  and  third, 
luking  her  seventh  win  this  year,  in  which  her  fame  has 
extended  from  Exeter  to  Kelso.  She  is  of  Mr.  Wainman's 
Uood,  by  Flag  of  Truce  from  the  Golden  Dream  atrain, 
and  was  bought  back  when  her  budding  shapes  were  dis- 
eorered.  The  renowned  Silver  Wing  was  first  among  the 
snail  sows,  and  she  looked  so  well  that  Mr.  Gonrhiy  Steel 
selected  her  as  one  of  the  cracks  for  his  picture,  and  she 
was  borne  off  in  her  truck  across  the  yard  to  be  photo- 
graphed, along  with  Mr.  Fisher  and  her  peculiar  guardian, 
"  little  Kit."  This  is  about  her  twentieth  victory,  and 
sbe  has  three  Utters  already.  There  seems  some  truth  in 
tbe  boast  of  a  pig-owner  of  much  less  standing  than  Mr. 
Wainman,  that  he  only  keeps  two  sows,  and  gets  three 
days  a  week  hunting  out  of  the  proceeda.  Mr.  Wainman 
was  also  aecond,  with  another  sow,  rather  younger ;  and  a 
North  Wales  breeder  third,  with  one  bred  at  Carhead. 
Iliree  out  of  the  litter  of  fourteen  which  went  with  Bright 
Hope  to  Worcester,  viz.,  "  Advance  Symmetry,"  "  Ad- 
?ance  C^iality,"  and  "  No  Surrender,"  came  to  win  the 
large  pen  under  eight  months,  which  they  did  easily 
eaoo^ ;  a  three-months*  pen,  with  rather  longer  snouts 
than  the  Cariiead  pigs  generally  wear,  being  second ;  and 
>bjor  Diekins',  of  Coldstream,  third.  Three  from  a  litter 
hj  The  Nabob  won  the  small-breed  pen,  but  were 
separated  this  time  from  the  oommended  young  Silver- 
bairs  by  some  regular  little  plums  of  Mr.  Nicol  Milne's, 
two  months  younger,  and  a  pen  of  Earl  Wemyss',  de- 
scribed in  rather  goieral  terms  as  "  from  7  to  5  months  and 
2we^;'  The  pigpens  were  highly  popular  on  "the 
spteadid  shilling  days,"  but  still  there  was  none  of  that 
keea  criticism  or  appreciation  which  distinguishes  a 
Lancashire  and  Y'orkshire  audience,  five-sevenths  of  whom 
know  the  points  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  well  as  the  judges, 
and  "  rive  them  to  piecea,"  in  their  broad  native  Doric 
whenever  they  catch  them  at  fault,  or  at  leaat  fancy  they  do. 

IlCFLEiniMTS. 

The  implement  department,  where  a  traction-engine 
gravely  wait  through  its  performance  of  scenes  in  the 
cirde,  was  diversified  with  a  flower-show  under  canvas; 
and  a  mysterious  little  enclosure  with  a  felted  roof  at  one 
comer  was  devoted  to  Messrs.  M'Gh&shan  and  Walker, 
who  were  taking  photographs  under  the  eye  of  Mr.  Gour- 
lay  Steel  for  his  forthcoming  Highland  Society  picture  of 
the  leading  agricultarists.  The  stallions  were  not  m  covered 
boxes,  as  in  England,  and  left  the  yard  each  night ;  but  we 
mi^t  well  take  a  hint  from  the  double  rows  boarded  high 
up  the  middle,  which  both  save  space  and  prevent  spccta- 
toTs,  with  their  inexhaustible  devices  for  irritation,  from 
getting  to  the  bull's  heads,  and  making  some  of  them  half- 
cnsed  for  life.  Taking  the  strictly  Scottish  element  among 
the  stock,  it  was  a  wonderfid  sight.  There  stood  in  one 
grand  line  the  whole  length  of  the  yard  a  century  of 
sturdy  Clydesdales,  with  white  stockings  almost  to  the 
hocks;  the  parti-coloured  Ayrshires,   with  their  clean 


expressive  heads  and  wedge^like  figures;  the  sires  and 
dams  of  "  heavy  blacks,"  round  which  the  London  but- 
chers hold  their  earliest  parleys  with  the  salesmen  at  the 
great  Christmas  stock  market;  the  Highlanders,  black, 
dun,  and  red,  looking,  even  in  their  subjection,  the  very 
monarchs  of  the  strath;  and  the  ruddle-coated,  game- 
headed  Cheviots,  part  of  that  great  Clan  Homie  which 
Brydon,  like  another  Lowland  chieftain,  will  lead  in  due 
season  to  the  links  of  Inverness,  and  invite  Sutherland* 
shire  to  the  wager  of  battle. 

The  implement  yard  had  121   exhibitors,  who,  as  the 
week  advanced,  and,  more  especially  on  St.  James's  Fair- 
day,  did  a  pretty  satisfactory  amount  of  business.    Mr. 
Pringle,  "of  Edinburgh,  Berwick,  and  Kelao,"  had  an 
enormous  miscellaneous  stand  with  nearly  two-elevenths 
of  the  catalogue  entries  upon  it ;  Messrs.  Kemp,  Murray, 
and  Nicholson  stood  principally  on  Dray's  reaping  and 
combined  machines,  iron  harrows,  &c. ;"  Perry  and  Son,  of 
Glasgow,  had  sixty  entries,  more  in  the  gate,  rick  stand, 
and  ironfencing  way;  Mr.  Hunter,  of  Edinburgh,  was 
&ithful  to  the  cool  delights  of  the  dairy ;  the  North  British 
Rubber  Company  to  belting,  and  tubing,  and  hose  for  irri- 
gation ;  Mr.  Hay  Dounie,  of  Corstorphme,  showed  harness 
of  every  degree ;  Messrs.  Young,  of  Ayr,  relied  more  on  a 
combined  reaper  and  mower  and  drop  sowing  machine ; 
Messrs.  Jack  and  Son,  of  Maybole,  on  a  new  self-delivery 
reaper;    and  Mr.   Badwin,    of   Jedburgh,    on   dipping 
troughs.    Among  the  English  makers,  we  had  Biehmond 
and  Chandler  with  then*  rootwashers  and  sackholders; 
Picksley  and  Sims  with  steel  grinding  mills  and  chaff 
cutters;  SamuelBon  with  his  Victoria  reaper  and  self- 
acting  apparatus  and  cake  breakers ;  BentaU  with  pulpers ; 
CrosskilTs  Trustees  with  caits  and  waggons ;  Aveling  and 
Porter  with  their  traction  engine ;  and  Wood  with  his  one 
and  two-horse  mower,  and  his  drop  platform  one-horse 
reaper.   Clayton  and  ShutUeworth  brought  their  fixed  and 
portable  combined  thrashing  machines,  &c. ;  and  Messrs. 
Howard,  in  addition  tothdr  formidable  force  of  iron  har- 
rows, haymaking  machines,   and  horse  rakes,  gave  prac- 
tical weight  to  the  lines  of  Thomson,  the  poet  of  "  The 
Seasons,"  which  Mr.  Stormonth  DougUs  quoted  with  pe- 
culiar felicity  at  the  dinner,  as  by  one  bom  in  the  neigh* 
bonrhood  of  Kelso — 


t( 


Te  generons  Britons  i  venerate  the  plougih  !'* 


Their  steam-plough  was  at  work  for  some  hours  on 
Wednesday  and  Thursday  upon  a  rather  hard  and  stony 
clover-ley  of  Mr.  Dudgeon's,  of  Spylaw,  about  a  hundred 
yards  from  the  station.  Hitherto  steam-ploughing  has 
not  created  much  interest  in  Scotland,  as  the  fiurmers  are 
not  thoroughly  convinced  of  its  economy.  However,  Mr. 
James  Howard's  audience  followed  the  fiirrow  like  rooks ; 
and  if  they  did  not  seem  to  admire  the  work  of  the  culti- 
vators so  mudi  as  the  Southrons  do,  th(7  expressed  them- 
selves highly  gratified  with  the  ploughing,  which  accom- 
plished without  let  or  hindrance  some  rare  eight-inch 
work,  at  tiie  rate  of  an  acre  per  hour.  Colonel  Hay,  of 
Dunse  Castle  purchased  the  apparatus,  and  another  has 
been  sent  to  Rossie  Priory  for  Lord  Kinnaird. 

The  weather  was  most  fovourable  throughout;  and  "the 
receipts  of  money  on  the  whole,"  says  iht  Kelao  Chronicle, 
"  have  been  satisfactory.  On  Tuesday  the  amount  taken  at 
the  door  was  £264,  being  about  £20  more  than  was  received 
on  the  corresponding  day  at  Perth.  On  Wednesday  £800 
was  received,  being  £16  more  than  was  taken  at  PctUi  on 
the  corresponding  day ;  and  on  Thursday  the  shillmgs 
taken  yielded  about  £300,  though  the  attendance  was 
much  larger  than  this  would  indicate,  as  great  numbers 
were  again  present  with  exhibitors*  tickete,  while  chUdren 
were  admitted  free.  Altogether,  it  is  calculated  that  ^nt 
80,000  people  have  been  admitted  to  the  Show-yard. ' 
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The  following  is  a  list  of  the  prize-takers— 

CATTLE. 

SHORTHORN  BREED. 

Gold  Meda].->Biin  "Matter  Amuuidale,**  W.  Lambwt, 
Haydon  Biidfe. 

Old  Balls.— 20  sovt..  Wn.  Stirliii|c,  of  Keir,  M.P.;  ffooBd, 
10  Bo?8.,  O.  H.  M.  Homo  Binniag;  third,  J.  WiliOD,  Manor 
Hoaio,  Woodhoro,  Morpeth. 

Bulls,  2  years  old.— 20  sovs..  Wm.  Lambert,  Haydoa 
Bridge;  second,  10  sots.,  Sir  T.B.Hepbarn;  third,  Andrew 
Hsddoo,  Hawick. 

Bull  yearling.— 10  son.,  A.  and  A.MitchaU,  Alloa ;  noond, 
5  SOTS..  Jsmes  Donglas;  third,  Loid  SlinnaM. 

Old  Cow.— 15  Bovs.,  Lady  Pigot;  aeeond,  8  aoTs.,  Jamaa 
Donglas;  third,  Colonel  Fergnsoo,  of  Raith. 

Heifer.— 10 SOTS.,  the  DuIm  of  Montrose;  laeond, 5  sots., 
James  Donglss. 

Heifer,  yearling.— 8  soys.,  A.  J.  Bslfoar  ;  second,  4  sots. 
Viwount  Strathallan ;  third,  medsl,  O.  R.  Bsrday,  of  Keayil, 
Donfermline. 

POLLED  (Abiadbbn  or  Angus). 

Old  BoU.— 20  sovs.,  Robert  Walker,  Aberdeen;  second,  10 
SOTS.,  Alcxtnder  Bowie,  Arbroath;  third,  Alex.  Peterson, 
Keith. 

Ball,  2  years  old.— 20  sots.,  Alex.  Bowie ;  second,  10  aors., 
Alex.  Bowie ;  tblrd,  the  Earl  of  Soatheik. 

Old  Cow  of  any  age.— 15  sots.,  J.  H.  E.  Weayts,  M.P.; 
laeond,  8  sots.,  the  Earl  of  Soatbaik  ;  third,  Alex.  Ronald- 
son,  Metblic. 

Heifers.— 10  SOTS.,  the  Earl  of  Bontheik;  saoond,  6  aoTS^ 
tho  Esri  of  8outhesk ;  third,  Alex.  Peterson. 

Heifer,  yearling.— 8  aoys.,  the  Earl  of  Sonthesk ;  saoond,  4 
MTs.,  the  Bill  of  Sonthesk ;  third,  Alex.  Patersoo. 

POLLED  (Qallowat). 

Gold  Medal  Cow,  ^'Hsrriet.''— James  Graham,  Dalbeattie. 

Old  BnlK — 20  sots.,  John  Cnnninghan,  Dalbeattie ;  second 
10  soTf.,  William  Keir,Tweedenside. 

Two  years  old  Bull.— 20  sots,  Alexsnder  Jardine,  Loeker. 
hie ;  second,  10  eovs.,  tho  Duke  olf  Boootenoh  %  third,  Robert 
Btobo,  Auldgirth. 

Bull  Yearliog.— 10  sots.,  James  Graham,  Dilbcattie. 
.   Old  Cow.— 16  SOTS.,  Jamea  Graham ;  second,  8  sots.,  John 
Conningham ;  third,  ditto. 

Heifer— 10  sots,  the  Dakaof  Baeeleach;  second,  5  sots., 
ditto ;  third,  ditto. 

Heifer,  Yearling.— 8  bots.,  Wei  wood  Msxwell,  of  Glenlee  ; 
aeeond,  4  soys.,  James  Graham ;  third,  Welwood  MaxwdL 

AYRSHIRE. 

Gold  Medal.— Bnll,  the  Duke  of  Hamilton. 

Gold  MedaLr-Cow  *«  Colly  hill,"  the  Dokeof  Athole. 

Gold  MedaU-^Cow  "  Premium,**  the  Dake  of  Athole. 

Old  Bull— 20  SOTS.,  W.  A.  Maehlichlsn,  Balfron ;  second, 
10  SOTS.,  Robert  Hewetson,  Thornhill;  third,  the  Dake  of 
Hsmilton. 

Bull,  2  years  old.— 20  sots.,  Robert  M'Kesn,  Bishops- 
briggs;  aeeond  10  sots.,  John  Stewart,  StrathaTcn;  third, 
Meurs.  Rennie,  Kilsyth. 

Old  Cow.— 10  soTi.,  Alexander  Fleming,  BothweU ;  second, 
5  soTSn  the  Dake  of  Hamtltoo  ;  third,  ditto. 

Cow  in  Calf.— 10  sots.,  the  Dake  of  Hamilton;  second,  6 
SOTS.,  Datid  Tweedie,  Abingtooi  third,  the  Duke  of 
Hsmilton. 

Heifer.— 10  sots.,  A.  H.Oawald*  Ayr;  ecoo&d.  5  mtb., 
DaTid  Tweedie;  third,  ditto.  •  -^ 

Heifer  Yearling.— 8  sots.,  the  Dake  of  Hsmilton  ;  second, 
4  SOTS.,  Miss  Hope  Johnstone,  of  Anaaudale;  third,  the 
Dake  of  Hamilton. 

HIGHLAND. 

Old  Ball.— 20  SOTS.,  John  Malcolm,  Lochgilphead ;  second, 
10  SOTS.,  the  Duke  of  Hamilton;  third,  Allan  PoUok. 

Three  jears  old  Ball.— 20  sots.,  the  Duke  of  Athole; 
aaeond,  ten  aoTs.,  John  Malcolm  i  third,  ditto. 

Old  Cow.— 10  SOTS.,  the  Duke  of  Athole ;  second,  5  sots., 
the  Dake  of  Hamilton ;  third,  Allan  PoUok. 

Heifer.— 10  sots.,  the  Duke  of  Athole ;  aeeond,  6  sofi.,  the 
DiOw  of  Hvniltos  i  third,  John  Maloobn, 


Heifar  YearliDg,  1861.^8  aors.,  John  Maleohi;  leeted, 
5  BOTB.,  the  Dnke  of  Hamilton ;  third,  John  MalealBL 
CroBB  HoiferB.«.Gold  Modal,  Robert  Legsa,  Birkenads. 

HORSES. 

FOR  AGRICULTURAL  PURPOSES. 

Stellion.— Gold  Medal,  "Champion,*  WUliam  Kerr,  Loch, 
end,  Kilbimie. 

Old  Stallioo.- 30  sots.,  DsTid  Riddell.DoBtoeher;  tceood, 
.ISaoTS.,  Andrew  Logan,  Croasflat;  third,  Jsmes  Kerr,  Kil- 
biroie. 

Bntiit  Colt,  8  yaara  oldw— 20  sota..  Polar  Cmwfecd,  Btrsth- 
blaae;  Bseond,  10  botb.,  Hngh  YaUaneBk  ItrathaTsn;  thiii 
Jaasee  Lawrie,  Miteheleoa,  Stow. 

Entire  Colt,  2  years  old.— 16  sots.,  WiUiam  Stixttag,M.P.; 
second,  8  sots.,  John  Findlax,  Eastorhill,  Glsagow;  third. 
Samuel  Clark,  Kilbarehan. 

Colt,  yearling.— 10  sots.,  Peter  Crawford ;  aecoad,  5  ion., 
DaTid  RiddeU ;  third,  Robert  Wilson,  Kilbarehaa. 

Old  Mare  (with  Foal  at  foot).— 20  sots.,  the  Dokeof 
Haoulton ;  seeond,  10  sotb.,  Wm.  Park ;  third,  Aks  Nsii- 
mitb. 

Yonnf  Mara  (ia-foal).— 15  aota.,  the  Dnke  of  Hsmfltos; 
seeond,  8  bots,  tho  Doko  of  HamiltoB,  third,  H.  D.  EnkiMb 
of  CardroBs,  Stirling. 

FiUj,  8  yeara  old.— 10  soTa,  the  Duke  of  Hamilton ;  smad, 

5  SOTS.,  William  Stirling,  M.F.  *,  third,  the  Duke  of  Hsmtltos. 
Filly,  2  years  old.— 8  sots.,  Welaood  Msxwell;  leeood, 

4  SOTS.,  the  Dake  of  Hamilton  {  third,  Wm.  Kerr,  Balbiraie. 

Fillj,  yearling.— 6  sotb.,  the  Dake  of  HamiltoB;  sseoad, 
8  SOTS.,  Jamea  Lawrie^  Mitehclsoii,  Stow ;  third,  Jaarn 
Mltehelaoo. 

Thonmgh-bred  HoiBea.^50  botb.,  J.  H.  B.  Wemyss,  ILP. 

SHEEP. 

LEICESTER. 
Fonr-shear  Tup.— 10  sots.,  Wm.  Pnrris,  Kelso ;  lecood, 

6  SOTS.,  H.  A.  Rennio,  Banff. 

Shearling  Tap.- 10  sots..  George  Simeon,  Kalso;  seeond, 
6  SOTS.,  A.  J.  Balfonr ;  third.  Lord  Polwarlh. 

FiTe  Ewes.- 8  botb..  Lord  Pdwarth;  oseond,  4  lofi., 
George  Simoon ;  third,  Tbomsa  Stark,  Mellindsan. 

Fire  Shearling  Ewoe.- 8  bots..  W.  Pnrris ;  aeeond,  4  sovim 
Goorge  Biaseon ;  third,  Thomao  Siasaott. 

CHEVIOTS. 

Fonr-shear  Tap.— 10  sots.,  James  Brydon,  LsncholDi; 
second,  5  sots.,  Thomas  Brydon,  Moffat;  third,  Thomii 
Elliot,  Jedbnrgh. 

Shesrling  Tup.— 10 botb. ,  James  Brydon;  aeeond, 5 ion., 
Jameo  Brydon ;  thfard,  Thomas  Elliot 

FiTcEwes.— >8  sots,  Jamea  Brydon i  aeoond,  4  son., 
Thomas  Elliot 

FiTB  Shearling  Ewoe.— 8  sots.,  Jamas  Brydon:  sseood, 
4  SOTS.,  John  W.  J.  Patarson,  Langhohn ;  third,  Tsomu 
EUiot. 

BLACK-FACED. 

Fonr-shear  Tup.- 10  bots.,  Thomas  Murray,  Penieoil; 
second,  5  sovs.,  James  Drife,  Sanquhar ;  third,  James  Drifa 

Shesrling  Tup.— 10  sots., Thomas  Murray;  second, 5  son., 
John  Archibald,  Stow ;  third.  John  Archibald. 

FiTe  Ewes.— 8  sots.,  John  Wilaon,  Roslin ;  seeond,  4  son, 
Thomas  Murray. 

FiTe  Shearling  Ewes.— 8  aofa^  John  Aiohibaldt  scooad, 
4  BOTB.,  the  Earl  of  Airlia;  third,  John  laoh,  Liberton. 

SOOTHDOWN. 

Foar-ahear  Tnp.— 10  bots.,  Jamee  Aitchisoo,  Haddingtoa; 
aeoond,  5  sots.,  R.  Scot  Skiiving,  Drem. 

Shearling  Tap.— 10  sots.,  James  Aitchison ;  second,  6  son* 
R.  S.  Skirring. 

FiTB  Ewes.— No  Award. 

Fits  Shearling  Ewat— 8  bots.,  R.  8.  Skirting;  sseond, 
4  BOTS ,  R.  S.  Skirring. 

LONG  WOOLLED  OTHER  THAN  LEICESTER. 
Tap.— 10  SOTB.,  Thomu  Beslo  Brown^  Salpertoa  Fferk; 
•ooond,  5  iOTB.,  Lord  Kiinaiid;  third,  T.B, Brownt. 
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fm  SvM,  not  mon  thin  foiu>ihMir.«-^  nyi^  John  Gil^ 
M;  MCOBd,  4  wn,  fi.  S.  Sknnriiiir* 
SHORT.WOOLLED  OTHER  THAN  80UTHIX)WM& 

Tnpi— 10  lovi.,  Allan  niomion  Donglu,  Moaayltwi; 
iHoid,  5  wfB.,  Jokn  Gibtoo,  WooliMt ;  thini,  Loid  Kunaird. 

SWINE. 

Bmi,  large  bread.— 8  boti.,  Richard  Diekin,  Heaton  Nonia  j 
Moad,  4  wn.,  Thomaa  D.  Findlay,  Eaatarhill ;  third,  W.  B. 
WaiaaiaDv  Carhead. 

Boar,  hmU  lMeed.*4  a«n.,  W.  B.  WaiBmao ;  teeond,  4 
WPS  W.  fi.  WiisMB  s  thiid,  J.  H.  £.  WeajM,  ILP. 


Bow,  kige  bveed.«4  aofa^  W.  B.  Wainmaii ;  MOUid,  8 
iO?a.,  T.  D.  Pindlay ;  thbd,  B.  Diddo. 

Bow,  email  breed.— 6  aora.,  W.  B.  Waioman;  aeeoad* 
8  Bova.,  W.  B.  Wainman ;  third,  Bionae  Medal,  R.  Thomoon* 
KdatoD,  Holywell. 

Three  FSfa,  not  eieeeding  8  mODtha  old,  large  breed.— 
4  aoTB.,  W.  B.  WainBBin ;  aeeoiid,  2  aova.,  W.  B.  Weinman ; 
third,  BittBie  Medal,  Major  Q.  C.  Diekios,  Coldatieam. 

Three  Fin,  not  exeeediof  8  months  old,  email  breed.^ 
4  aova.,  W.  B.  WeinmaD ;  aceond,  8  aovi.,  l^eol  Milne,  Mel- 
voee}  third,  the  Bail  of  Wemyaa. 
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Ihetwantj-aixth  uunl  eshibitien  of  thia  Secietj  wsa  held 
at  fiottOB  on  WcdeeadBj  andThoraday,  July  28  and  28,  and  the 
wttiaf  haa  certainly  been  one  of  the  most  tncoeaaful  ever  held. 
The  trial  of  the  ateem  cnlUvatoie  took  place  on  Taeiday 
ad  Wcdaeeday,  on  a  farai  aiteate  nk  Seat  YiUe,  in  the  oeen* 
pilioii  of  Chnrlea  Brooki,  Esq.,  of  Leake,  and  aboat  tenmilce 
diiUat  from  Boaton.  Tbe  tnal  land  waa  a  piece  of  aummer- 
•itiaf  aeeda^  and  the  anrfhee  waa  raaMrkably  haid.  The  fol- 
kmimg  ie  the  award  of  the  jodgee : 

Ike  prise  of  20  lovs.  to  Mctsra.  Ricbardion  and  Darley*  of 
Kinoe  liedaay,  for  their  steam  traction  engine,  with  Fowler's 
patent  enchor,  windlaai,  and  ateam  cuitiTatiag  and  plonghing 
tMkJe  coaplete.    Highly  eomoiended:    Mr.   H.  J.  Seela, 
Waiafleet,  for  their  ateam  enginr,  coltifator,  and  harrow,  in- 
fested by  Mr.  W.  Smith,  woolitoo,  and  manafaetored  by 
Mr.  T.  Aahley,  Lontiu    Commended :    Meaara.  Aaiee  nad 
Batioffd,  Pettrberoiigb,  (or  their  aet  of  ateam  plonghing  and 
cnltifsttag  appamtua,  infcnted  and  mannfacmred  by  Mr.  J. 
Fowler. 

Tae  jndgea  were  Mr.  H.  B.  CaldweH,  Laekhnm  Honae, 
CMppeuham ;  Mr.ThonaaOathwaite,  Qoiddaberoogh  Honie^ 
Kanfeaboroogh;  Mr.  Clate  SeweU  Read,  Plomatead  Hooae, 
Norvieh. 

nera  waa  a  my  good  ahow  of  live  atoek,  the  entries  in  the 
aewetal  cUeacs bciog  as  follows:  Shorthorn  cattle 61,  sheep 
ISSi,  atatliont  28,  other  horiea  234,  piga  79,  pooltiy  69.  Tbe 
bllowiag  it  the 

AWARD    OF    PRIZES. 

SHORTHORNED  CATTLE. 
BaUaahofe  one  year  old :  Prise,  20  sots.,  Meiers.  Dnddhig, 


Baku  three  years  old  and  upwards:  Prise,  8  sova.,  Mr  R. 
Dttdding,  Fanton. 

Tweytara  old  bulla:  Pint  prise,  10  io?a.  Mr.  Joaeph 
Bmhwcll,  Braoeby ;  aeeoad,  4  aova.,  Mr.  R.  Dndding, 
P«ai4m. 

Tearliag  bnlls :  Firat  prise,  10  aoTi.,  Mr.  Wm.  Torr, 
Aylcaby  Maoer ;  aeeoad,  4  acta.,  Meaara.  J.  B.  and  8.  Slater, 
N.  Carlton;  third,  2  aova.,  I^y  Pigot,  Brancbee  Park. 

Bull  calvea  under  a  year  old :  Pint  priac,  6  aoTa.,  Mr.  W. 
Odling,  Boalingthorpe ;  aeoond,  8  aova.,  Messn.  Duddiog, 
Ptotott. 

Cowe  more  than  four  yean  old :  First  prise^  8  sots.  Lady 
Pigot,  Braochaa Park;  aceond,  4  aova.,  Mr.  J.  Lynn,  Church 
Parai,  Stroxton. 

Tbree  yeara  old  heifera :  Prise,  Mr.  J.  Lynn,  Chnreh  Fsrm, 
Stroiften. 

Tiro  years  old  heifera :  First  priae,  6  aoTa.,  Mr.  J.  Lynn, 
Charch  Fann,  Stroxton;  aceond, 4  aofa., Lady  Pigot, Branehea 
Park. 

Ona  year  old  haifera:  First  prise,  6  sots.,  laidy  Pigot, 
Bcsaches  Park ;  second,  4  sofk.  Mr.  J.Lynn,  Church  Farm, 
Stroxton;  third,  8  aoTa.,  Mr.  W.  Siaman,  Bnekworth  Lodge. 

8he-ealvee  under  one  year  old :  Firtt  prise,  4  aova.,  Mr.  R. 
Betta,  Holbeek  Lodge;  aeeoad,  2  aora.,  G.  F.  Heaeage,  Esq., 
Hauitoe  Hall. 

LONQ-WOOL  SHEEP  (not  bbino  ijiici8T1B8). 

Rama  of  any  age :  Priae,  15  aoTa.,  Mr.  George  Clarke^  Can- 
wick. 

Sheirlinc  Rama :  Ftrat  prise  10  eofc,  aecond  6  aOTa,  aad 
third  8  aova.,  to  Mr.  Robert  Wright,  Nooton  Heath. 

Tve-ihaiiiiMis;  Fitst  prise,  8  lovs^  Mr.  Charlei  CUrke, 


Seopwiek;  Kooad,  8  sovs.,  Mr.  Jno.  I^rna,  Church  Firm, 
Btroxtoa. 

Three-ahear  Rama:  First  prise,  6  iOVB.,Mr.  O.  T.  Hayep. 
croft,  Wootten  Dale;  aeeoad,  8  eovs.,  Mr.  Charles  Clarka, 
Seopwiek. 

HORSES. 

Marea  for  bieedbg  hunters :  Firat  prise,  8  sovs.,  Mr.  Olsrke, 
Caawick ;  aecond,  8  aova.,  Mr.  W.  R.  Brockton,  Fam'lon. 

Marva  for  breeding  draught  boraea :  Firat  priae,  8  aova.,  Mr. 
Rd.  Holmea,  Donington  Northorpe;  aeoond,  8  aova.,  Mr. 
Cbaa.  Saith.  Frampton. 

Mares  for  breeding  roadsters :  Firat  prise.  6  aova.,  Mr.  John 
Kirkby,  Algarkirk ;  aceond,  2  aova .  Mr.  T  RandeU,  Oweraby. 

HnntiDg  fillicf ,  two  years  old :  Prise,  5  aova.,  M. Staniland, 
Eiq.,  M.P.,  Boaton. 

Hnntmc  llliea,  one  year  old :  Prise,  4  sots.,  M.  Btsailsnd, 
Eiq.,  M.Ph  Boaton. 

Cart  filUei,  three  yean  old :  Priae,  6  aova.,  Mr.  J.  Baumber, 
Someraby.  ,.,    «  ^ 

Cart  fliliee,  two  yaars  old  i  Prise,  4  sots.,  Mr.  F.  Key. 


Csrt  fillies,  one  year  old:  Prise,  8  sovs.,  Mr.  T.  C.  Tonng, 
BeUeao.  PIGS. 

Boars,  hffge  breed:  Pint  piiae,6  aova.,  Mr.  John  Hiekman. 
Hull  i  seeeiid,  8  sovs..  Mr.  R.  K.  Dockering,  Northorpe. 

Boera.  large  breed,  not  exceeding  twelve  mootha  old :  Prise, 
3  aova.,  Mr.  W.  B.  Wainman,  Carhead. 

Boera,  email  breed :  Fiiat  prise,  4  eoTS.,  end  seeend,  2  mtb^ 
Mr.  Lb  T.  ThomtOB,  Swallow  Beck.  , 

Boars,  small  breed,  not  exceeding  twclTC  montha  old :  Pris^ 
8  aoTS.,  Mr.  Wm.  Allatt,  Glinton, 

Sowa,  large  breed :  First  priae,  4  aova.,  Mr.  W.  B.  Wain« 
man,  Carheed ;  aeeoad.  8  aova.,  Mr.  John  Hickman.  HolL 

Sowa,  email  breed :  Firat  priae,  4  aova.,  Mr.  John  Hickman, 
Hull;  aecond, 2  aova.,  Mr.  L  T.  Thornton, Swallow  Beck. 

Breeding  piga,  not  exceeding  aix  montha  old  (large  breed) : 
Priae,  8  eova.  Rev.  F.  Sngden,  Hale  Magna  Vicarage. 

Breeding  piga,  not  exceeding  aix  montha  old  (amall  breed) : 
Priae,  8  aovi.,  Mr.  L.  T.  Thornton,  Swallow  Beck. 

TRIAL  OF  REAPERS— The  trial  of  the  reaping  stt* 
chiaee  in  oonneetion  with  the  above  ahow,  came  olf  at  Sibaey, 
on  the  ferma  of  Meeara.  Thompaon  and  Saul,- this  day  (July 
31).  The  number  of  machines  entered  for  competition  wee 
very  large,  including  Meaara.  R.  Cutbertaon'a,  CroaakiU^a 
truateea,  improved  two-horae  and  three-horso  by  Bell,  Bam* 
lett'aone  and  two-hone,  Picktley  and  Sim*s  one  and  two- 
hone,  J*  Fletcher'a,  Samnclaon'a  and  Co.,  with  many  othere. 
The  trial  oommeneed  on  a  beautiful  pieea  of  white  wheat,  tha 
property  of  Blr.  Thompaon.  CroaakilPa  reaper  opened  the 
conteat,  and  made  very  good  work  en  tbe  atanding  corn.  Bani- 
lett'aand  Fletcher'a  atarted  next,  and  although  the  cuttiaff 
waa  fair,  the  ddivery  waa  Tory  iafarior.  R.  Cothberteon  aad 
Co'a,  Samuelaon'a,  and  Piekaley  aad  Sim'a,  catered  the  arena 
next,  and  it  aoon  became  evident  the  conteat  lay  between 
Cothbert  and  Co'a  machine  and  Croitkiira  thrce-horae  rnper. 
Another  field  waa  then  selected  on  Bir.  Saul'a  farm--*  nW 
erop,  and  laid  in  placee ;  and  hero  it  waa  that  Cuthbert  and 
Co'a  reaper  diitanced  all  competiton,  making  capital  wort, 
both  in  tbe  atanding  and  laid  crope ;  wd  the  jodgee,  agwi, 
for  the  fourth  time,  awarded  the  prise  of  £10  (offered  by  the 
Right  Hon.  the  Eari  of  Yarbro',  praaident  of  the  Sooety).  to 
Mr.  H.  Soxth,  of  WinterUn,  the  B|;cnt  for  B,  Cuthbert  tad 
Co.*i  machines. 
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THE    NORTHAMTONSHIRE    AGRICULTURAL    SOCIETY. 

MEETING  AT  KBTTERINO. 


The  Northamptoashire  Agricultural  Society  now  holds 
a  two  days'  show,  which  is  conducted  in  this  wise :  On 
the  grand  or  first  day,  when  you  pay  half-a-crown  a-head 
for  admission,  the  stock  are  judged  in  pnblio,  in  conformity 
with  the  prevailing  fashion.  Acting,  however,  up  to  some 
peculiar  views  of  their  own,  the  committee  do  not  sanction 
the  issue  of  the  catalogue  until  the  second  or  shilling  day, 
so  that  the  high-price  visitors  pay  a  deal  more  for  a  deal 
less  than  their  followers.  It  is,  in  &ct,  singly  an  after- 
noon thrown  away,  as  you  wander  about,  subject  to  an 
agreeable  regulation  which  is  especially  framed  to  with- 
hold in£Drmation,  beyond  that  yon  may  obtain 
from  some  hapless  herdsman,  who,  under  the 
circumstances,  has  to  dechu«,  at  a  moderate  compu- 
tation about  a  hundred  times  in  an  hour,  to 
whom  his  beast  belongs,  in  which  dass  he  is  entered,  and 
so  fidrth.  The  rule  itself  can  only  be  construed  into  a 
particularly  bad  compliment  to  the  judges  of  the  day,  who 
would  perhaps  get  a  sight  of  the  entries,  and  then  of  course 
award  the  prizes^  in  strict  accordance  with  their  own  per- 
sonal leanings  and  feelings  for  any  friend  in  the  district* 
It  is  not  likely  that  so  utterly  absurd  and  senseless  a  con- 
dition will  be  any  longer  enforced ;  but  if  any  members  of 
the  Northamptonshire  Committee  would  still  adbere  to  so 
suicidal  a  proceeding,  it  may  be  as  well  they  should  know 
that  at  the  shows  of  the  Royal,  the  Yorkshire,  and  other 
important  meetiogs,  where  open  judging  is  practised,  the 
public  can  obtain  their  catalogues  so  soon  as  the  judges 
enter  the  ring,  or  immediately  on  they  themselves  passing 
on  the  show-ground. 

Fortunately  for  anyone  having  to  report  on  an  exhibition 
under  such  needless  difliculties,  the  Kettering  gathering 
was  by  no  means  equal  to  some  former  shows  of  the 
Society,  and  the  catUe,  hunting  horses,  and  sheep  were 
very  inferior  to  the  composition  of  these  several  classes  at 
Stamford  last  year.  One  of  the  best  beasts  was  in  the 
first  section,  which  rather  remarkably  leads  off,  in  what  is 
otherwiie  essentially  a  show  of  breeding  stock,  with  classes 
for  fitt  animals.  Here  the  all-England  premium  of  £10 
was  won  by  Sir  W.  de  Capell  Brooke,  with  a  very  good  ox, 
although  it  was  a  close  thing  between  him  and  one  of 
Lord  Spencer's ;  but  Jhe  latter  is  at  present^^but  a  loose 
handler,  and  when  ^they  meet  again,  as  they  will  at 
Christmas,  the  point  for  preference  may  be  a  yet 
nioer  one  to  decide.  Mr.  Sisman,  of  Buekworth,  had 
the  best  £rt  steer — only  a  middling  animal — and  Lord 
Exeter  the  next;  while  in  the  &t-cow  dass  Mr. 
fletcher,  of  Badmanthwaite,  again  beat  Lady  Figot,  and  a 
▼ery  dear  beating  it  was,  though  the  fkmous  Empress  of 
Hindostan  was  thus  put  into  the  shade.  Her  conq[ueror 
is  a  long,  good  cow,  with  a  rare  touch,  and  plenty  of  flesh 
to  back  her  quality.  Sir  Dc  Capell  Brooke  was  first  again 
with  a  useftil  growing  beast  \  but  the  small  class  was  not  ' 


one  of  much  character;  Mr.  Adoeock  matching  the  best 
Shorthorn  with  a  Hereford  of  no  higher  pretensioiis; 
whQe  the  Webh  and  Devon  classes  of  grazing  steers  re- 
sulted in  no  entries ;  and  it  might  be  better  by  another 
year  to  substitute  for  these  a  class  of  Scotch  beasts.  In 
what  is  termed  "  the  breeding  or  store  stock"  section, 
Mr.  Boig,  of  Lillingstone,  produced  the  best  bull  in 
Vampire,  son '  of  Marmaduke,  and  a  very  good 
one  too,  with  a  &mous  back,  loin,  and  thi^;  one 
of  the  Worcester  Butterflies,  now  standing  in  the  name 
of  Mr.  Fletcher,  being  amongst  an  otherwise  very  indif- 
ferent lot  behind  him.  In  the  county  dass  of  bnUs  orer 
two  years  old,  Mr.  Stopford's  first  is  a  fine,  deep,  masstn, 
rich-handling  one,  with  very  few  weak  places  abont  him ; 
his  style  and  use  altogether  confirming  the  ehancter  he 
obtained  at  Stamford  hut  season,  and  now  ranking  him  as 
by  tar  the  best  buU  on  the  ground.  Mr.  Longland  was 
second  with  a  thick,  heavy-fieahed,  shortish  bull,Haymsn; 
and  Lady  Pigot  of  course  nowhere  with  the  muightlj 
Viscount  Windsor,  whose  continued  appearance  in  public 
is  altogether  inexplicable.  Surdy  the  longer  he  is  kept 
in  the  background  the  better  for  the  herd  he  is  for  the 
nonce  representing  I  Mr.  Oliver's  young  bull  wss 
the  first  yearling,  and  Mr.  Robinson,  of  Castle  Ashbj, 
sent  a  bad  second,  long  and  nanow,  with  weak 
thighs,  and  a  bad  head.  Lord  Spencer's  Veil,  the  com- 
mended at  Worcester,  was  the  best  cow,  out  of  shape  as 
she  is,  and  the  Branches  Lady  of  Bonhill,  with  her  still 
more  unsightly  rumps,  the  second.  Amongst  the  hakn, 
another  Bonhill  was  deservedly  passed  over,  the  premioms 
going  to  a  couple  of  conmionest  bred  ones,  exhibited  re- 
spectivdy  by  Mr.  Pain,  of  Boughton,  and  the  Duke  of 
Buccleuch.  Her  Ladyship  was  more  fortunate  in  the  two- 
year  heifer  class,  where  Princess  of  Edward,  with  her  nice 
quality  and  symmetry,  won  easily ;  Lord  Spencer's  second, 
Water  Witch,  having  but  little  of  the  fine  shorthorn  cha- 
racter about  her,  and  the  three  commended  being  "just" 
useful  things.  The  yearlings  were  a  more  even  lot,  with 
lady  Pigot's  high-bred  but  already  patchy  Udy 
Edburga  as  the  best  of  them;  and  Lord  Spencer's 
good  curly-coated  May  Queen  fi>r  second.  The 
shorthorn  steers  ended  in  a  division  amongst  the  jndges, 
two  of  which  went  for  Mr.  Doig's,  and  one  fiff  Lord 
Spencer's,  the  public  being  also  anything  but  unsnimoos 
over  the  award — ^in  fiivour  of  course  of  the  commoner. 
William  Moore's,  or  the  cottager's  prize  heifer,  migfatalio 
have  beaten  some  of  the  great  men,  had  she  gone  against 
them;  while  the  county  prize  of  £20  induded  a kng my 
the  best  female  in  any  of  the  dasses,  of  a  fine  quality,  tne 
symmetry,  and  good  oobur.  This  was  Mr.  Beashy'i 
Jantga  7th,  a  heifer  commended  at  Worcester,  another 
Jantga  receiving  a  similar  compliment  here. 
The  cart  mares  and  foals  made  up  a  goodly  show,  witji 
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Mr.  Lewu  Richard:!  ant,  and  Mr.  Owen  WaUis's  Suffolk 
mond ;  and  the  pairs  in  work  were  yet  better ;  Mr.  Welk, 
of  Barton,  showing  fbnr  capital  sets,  including  the  prize 
lad  another  highly  commended  conple.  Ofthe  riding  horses 
the  judges  considered  the  "  fiTe-year-olds  and  npwaids" 
I  ray  good  daas,  an  opinion  in  which  we  cannot  quite 
igne  with  them,  and  the  lot  would  bear  no  comparison 
wtth  the  di^lay  of  the  same  sortin  Bmi^iley  Park.  Mr. 
Gak|a  winner,  a  King  of  Oude  horse,  has  not  improved, 
md  is  at  best  but  a  common-looking  one ;  but  Mr.  San- 
den'  Vortex  colt,  which  was  the  first  of  the  four-year-olds, 
is  more  dever  and  taking  in  his  appearance ;  and  Mr. 
Gate's  hackney  marc,  another  first,  a  yery  varmint  one, 
tboQ]^  with  a  terribly  plain  head.  Mr.  Langham's  old 
Cothierstone  mare  was  the  pick  of  the  brood  mares,  and 
Ur.  C.  Watts*  of  the  ponies,  although  not  untU  after  con- 
nderaUe  discussion.  Amongst  the  sheep  Mr.  John  Shaw 
lad  SMue  good  ewes  and  theaves,  but  the  shearling  rams 
were  indifferent,  and  the  sheep  show  altogether  not  very 
imposing.  Mr.  Sharman,  Mr.  Bland,  and  Sir  De  Capell 
Brooke  divided  the  half-dozen  premiums  for  pigs 
amongst  them ;  and  the  £12  for  the  best  collection 
of  implements  went  to  Mr.  William  Ball,  of  Rothwell. 
There  was  also  due  encouragement  for  poultry  fanciers  and 
batter-makers,  with  the  customary  series  of  rewards  for 
good  acrvioe  and  skilled  labour,  backed  by  a  grand  Flower 
Show,  and  a  public  dinner,  for  neither  of  which  would 
oar  engagements  elsewhere  permit  of  our  stopping.  The 
Jiidges  of  cattle  were  Messrs.  J.  Coleman,  of  Wobnm ; 
£.  little,  of  Lanhill ;  and  E.  Wortley,  of  Oakham  ;  for 
lidiBg  horses,  Messrs.  S.  Dickens,  and  J.  Gandem  ;  of 
cart  horses,  Messrs.  C.  6.  Plesher  and  J.  Topham ;  of 
ihe^ond  pigs,  Messrs.  Abrahams,  Cresswell,  and  Sanday ; 
lad  of  implionents,  Messrs.  Murray  and  Sheffield.  It  is 
only  fiur  to  add  that  the  stewards  were  very  zealous  in 
the  discharge  of  their  duties,  and  that  the  arrangements 
kg  **  aecommodating"  the  public  were  as  inconvenient  and 
ill-sdvised  as  possible. 

PRIZE        LIST. 

BEA8T8.— FAT  STOCK. 

For  the  best  Oz  of  any  breed,  ezoeeding  three  years  old, 
ilO  to  Sir  W.  De  Capcll  Brooke,  Bart.,  of  Geddiagton 
Gisage;  and  £S  to  the  Right  Hob.  Earl  Spencer. 

For  the  beat  fsk  Steer  of  aoy  breed,  not  ezeecdiog  three 
yean  old,  £10  to  Mr.  Wm.  Bisman,  of  Baekworth  Lodge, 
Halts ;  sad  £5  to  the  Manitua  of  Ezeter. 

For  Iks  beat  fat  Cow  or  Heifitf  of  any  breed  or  age,  £10  to 
Xr.  WflL  Fletcher,  of  Rtdoisathwsite,  Mansfield ;  and  igS  to 
IJdy  E.  Pigot,  of  Brmches  Park,  Newnarket. 

GRAZING  GLASSES. 

For  the  beet  pair  of  Shorthorn  or  Crou-bred  Steers,  £6  to 
Sir  W.  De  CapoU  Brooke,  Bart. 

For  the  beat  pair  of  Hereford  or  Shropshire  Steen,  £5  to 
Mr.  Wai.  Adeock,  of  Farndish. 

BREEDING  AND  STORE  STOCK. 

Far  the  beet  BiiU  of  say  age,  £80,  to  Mr.  Rd.  Doig,  of  LU- 
hsKstooe  Hall,  Backs. 

For  the  beat  Bull  above  two  years  old,  £15,  to  Mr.  W.  B. 
Stop«ord,  of  DisytoB  Hoose ;  and  £5  to  Mr.  Jaoies  Longlaad, 

For  the  best  Boll  nader  two  years  of  age,  £15,  to  Mr.  Rbt. 
B.  Oliver,  of  Bholebiook  Lodge,  Towcester;  and  £5  to  Mr. 
Thoa.  Rehiason,  of  Castle  Aahhy. 

Far  the  best  Cow  of  any  breed.  iClO,  to  the  Right  Hon. 
Eeri  Speaeer ;  and  £&  to'Lady  E.  Pigot. 

Per  the  bast  Heifer  of  any  breed,  £10,  to  Mr.  Sanoel 
I,  of  Barton  Seagrave;   and   £6  to   the   Duke  of 


Far  the  heat  Haifar  of  any  breed,  above  two  and  nader 
three  yesra  old,  £10,  to  Lady  E.  Pigot ;  and  i66  to  Earl 


For  the  beat  Heifer  of  any  bread,  ahof  a  one  and  mder  two 
liata  eld,£7,  toLadf  E.  Pigot ;  and  £8  to  Earl  Speaeer. 

For  the  best  BlMrthon  Steer,  not  ezoeeding  two  years  of 
a^f.  £5,  to  Mr.  R4.  Doig,  of  UlKagstone  Hall,  Bneka. 


For  the  beat  Cow  or  Heifer,  the  property  of  a  cottager,  £2, 
to  Mr.  WoB.  MoorQ,  of  Craoslcy. 

Annual  prize  for  the  best  Shorthoraed  Heifer  abore  one 
and  under  two  years  old,  £20,  to  Mr.  J.  N.Beaslsy,  of  Chapel 
Branptoo. 

EXTRA  errOCK.— BEASTS. 

For  the  best  Beast,  Oz,  or  Cow  in  the  yard,  fed  on  Hope'a 
Cattle  Food,  a  SUver  Cup,  valne  £6  6a.,  to  Sir  W.  de  Capell 
Brooke. 

HORSES. 

For  the  beat  Stallion  for  agriealtaral  purwMea,  £10  to  Mr. 
John  Maottiag,  of  Ortiagbary ;  and  £5  to  Mr.  Owen  Wallis^ 
of  Overstone  Grsnge. 

For  the  beat  thoroughbred  Stallion  for  Hunting  porpoees, 
£20  to  Mr.  Biayoun  Drage,  of  Scaldwell. 

For  the  best  B£are  and  Foal,  or  in-foid  mare,  for  hunting 
pnrooaes,  £20  to  Mr.  Fraada  B.  Sharp,  of  Finedon. 

For  the  beat  Mare  or  GekUng,  Ave  yeara  old  and  upwardsi 
adapted  for  hunting  porpoees,  £20  to  Mr.  Samuel  Gale  of 
Kelmarsh. 

For  the  best  Mare  or  Gddiag,  above  lour  and  under  five 
years  old,  adapted  for  hanttng  purpoaei,  £20  to  Mr.  Henry 
Bandera,  of  Brampton  Hill 

For  the  beat  Colt  or  Filly,  under  three  years  old,  adapted 
for  riding  porposes»  £5  to  Csptain  J.  R.  Tippetta.  of  Barton 
Seaffrave. 

Ar  the  beat  Haekaey  (Mare  or  Gddinc),  nader  seven 
years  old,  not  thorough-bred,  £10  to  Mr.  Samuel  Gale,  of 
Kelmarsh, 

For  the  best  Pony,  £5  to  Mr.  Chsrles  H.  Watts,  of  Kis- 
liagbury. 

For  the  beat  Maro  for  sgrienltural  purposes,  suckling  a  foal, 
£10,  to  Mr.  Lewis  Richards,  of  Glendon  Lodge. 

For  the  beat  Cart  Gelding,  above  two  and  and  under  three 
yean  old,  £9,  to  Mr.  F.  M.  Tamer,  Brizworth  Lodge. 

For  the  beat  Cart  Fiilyi  above  two  and  under  three  yeara  old* 
£5,  to  Sir  Chaa.  E.  laham,  Bart,  of  Lamport. 

For  the  beet  pair  of  Cart  Horses  for  agiienltoral  purposes, 
^£7,  to  Mr.  Charles  Wells,  of  Barton  Seagrave. 

SHEEP. 

For  the  best  SO  Loog-wooUed  Ewee  of  any  age^  £10,  to  Mr. 
Thoa.  Burditt,  of  The  Mansion,  P^tehley. 

For  the  best  pen  of  three  Long-wooUed  Shear  Hogga,  £6, 
to  Sir  W.  de  Capell  Brooke,  Bart.,  of  Geddington  Grange ;  and 
£2  10a.  to  Mr.  John  Beaaley,  of  Overstone. 

For  the  best  pen  of  three  cro«a  bred  Shearhogga,  £5  and  £2 
lOt.  to  Mr.  John  Biarth  of  Holcot. 

For  the  beat  pen  of  five  long-woollcd  Ewes,  £5  to  Mr.  John 
Shsw,  of  Hunsbury  HiU ;  aad  £2  lOs.  to  Mr.  J.  T.  Fsnlkner, 
of  Cranford. 

For  the  best  pen  of  five  lung-woolled  Theaves,  £5  to  Mr. 
John  Shaw,  of  Hanabory  HiU  \  and  £2  lOt.  to  the  Marquis  of 
Ezeter,  of  Borghley  House,  near  Stanford. 

For  the  best  pen  of  Ave  eroas-bred  Ewea,  £5  to  Mr.  Charles 
Wells,  of  BartOB  Seagrave. 

For  the  heat  ahearling  Leieeater  Tup,  £10  to  Mr.  Saanel 
Wallia,  of  Barton  Seagrave. 

For  the  beat  ahcarliog  Lincoln  Top,  £10  to  Mr.  Clark  Hales, 
of  Manor  Hoose,  Basingbourne,  Roystoa,  CambridM. 

For  the  best  long-wooHed  Tap  of  say  breed,  £10  to  Mr. 
Robert  Lsnton  Sviof  ler,  of  Ketton,  Stamford ;  and  £5  to  Mr. 
Thomas  Burditt,  of  The  Manaioo,  Pytehley. 

For  the  beat  five  Loag-woolled  Wether  Lamba,  £8  to  Mr. 
T.  W.  D.  Harria,  of  Wooton. 

For  the  best  five  Long-wooUed  Ewe  Lambs,  £3  to  Mr.  John 
Bcatley,  of  Ovcrttone. 

For  the  beat  five  Short-wootted  or  Half,  bred  Wether  Lamba, 
£8  to  Bir.  Charlee  Brimley,  of  Crsnsley, 

For  the  best  fire  Short-wooUed  or  Hslf-bred  Ewe  Lamba, 
£3  to  Mr.  Chsrles  Brisaley.  of  Cranaley. 

PIGS. 

For  the  beat  Boar  of  any  breed,  £5  to  Mr.  Thomu  H. 
Bland,  of  Didgley  Grange ;  aad  £2  to  Mr.  Mark  Shsmisa,  of 
Wellingborough. 

For  the  best  Breeding  or  Saekliag  Sow  of  eny  breed,  £5 
to  Mr.  Mark  Sharman.  of  WeUingborongh ;  aad  £2  to  Bir  W. 
Sir  De  Capell  Brooke^  of  Geddugton  Grange. 

For  the  best  three  Fat  Pigs  of  one  litter,  of  any  breed  or 
•ge,  £5  to  Mr.  Mark  Sharman,  of  Welliagboroogh. 
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THE    YORKSHIRE    AGRICULTURAL    SOCIETY. 

MEETING   AT   SOUTH   STOCKTON-ON-TEBS. 


It  wai  a  grave  qnettion  with  msay  whether  a  meeting 
at  80  one-iided  a  rite  as  Stockton-on-Tees  would  be  to  the 
advantage  of  the  Yorkshire  Agricnltural  Society  ?  while  the 
result  proves  that  any  such  fears  were  not  altogether  un- 
founded. Estimated  by  that  most  direct  of  all  tests,  the 
number  of  entries,  it  is  many  years  since  there  has  been  so 
abort  a  Show ;  for  in  almost  every  class  or  section  the 
amount  of  competition  was  unmistakably  below  the  ave- 
nge. There  may  be  many  reasons  for  this,  promi- 
nent amongst  which  will  be  the  renewal  of  hostilities 
between  the  rival  Houses  of  York  and  Edinburgh,  or  a 
certain  amount  of  oppositioa  to  which  the  county  Society 
has  been  subjected  nearer  home.  Either  of  these  in- 
fluences might  have  weeded  out  the  original  nominations 
on  actual  appearances,  though  still  we  are  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that  the  spot  selected  had  more  to  answer  for.  The 
very  neighbourhood  did  not  much  incline  to  the  election, 
and  for  the  greater  miyority  of  visitors  Stockton  was  not 
merely  out  of  the  way,  but  difficult  to  reach.  The  Stock- 
ton and  Darlington  Railway  is  chiefly  celebrated  for  being 
always  behind  time — say  a  liberal  half-hour  at  least ;  and 
the  Preston  Junction  is  perhaps  the  most  utterly  inade- 
quate and  altogether  abominable  attempt  to  deal  with  any 
concentration  of  traffic  that  can  be  found  on  any  line  in 
the  three  kingdoms.  Anyone,  consequently,  who  has  ever 
been  in  that  ebnfnsion  worse  confounded,  will  be  pretty 
certain  never  again  to  encounter  another  crowd  at  the 
"  change  here,"  and  the  Yorkshire  Society  may  have  suf- 
finred  in  consequence.  In  fiurt,  the  journey  through  from 
York  to  Stockton  is  at  best  but  a  hazardous  one ;  where 
they  shift  you  at  Thirsk,  or  take  you  on  to  Darlington — of 
course  with  an  extra  charge  for  the  pleasure  of  going 
round }  or  only  book  you  to  Preston  going  back,  where 
and  when,  after  much  toil  and  trouble,  you  ask  for  a  ticket, 
or  the  clerk  asks  you  for  yours,  and  you  warmly  exchange 
cards  at  the  window,  the  official  availing  himself  of  this 
admirable  opportunity  to  collect  the  Stockton  tickets  be- 
fore he  issues  any  other !  How  long  the  stock-trucks  or 
horse-boxes  hung  about  here  it  may  not  be  profitable  to 
inquire,  but  for  all  the  wants  of  due  accommodation,  or- 
ganized arrangement,  or  common  civility,  we  repeat  that, 
under  anything  like  a  pressure,  the  Preston  Junction  ranks 
without  a  rival.  The  line,  as  we  hear,  is  pleasantly  styled 
"The  Quaker's  Railway ;"  and,  if  so,  the  Society  of 
Friends  have  a  somewhat  peculiar  plan  of  dealing  with 
their  customers — very  hard  language  being  the  customary 
apology  for  any  especial  inconvenience  or  annoyance  to 
which  the  traveller  is  treated. 

Our  own  experience,  then,  tends  to  assure  us  that  a 
passage  through  the  Straits  of  Preston  is  not  an  agreeable 
introduction  or  farewell  to  a  large  meeting  at  Stockton ; 
and  the  attendance  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  week 
wovdd  seem  to  indicate  the  same  imoomfortable  conclusion 


in  the  public  mind.    On  Wednesday,  when,  as  hid  Iwea 
announced,  the  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs  were  brought  befon 
the  judges,  the  company  was  veiy  thin,  without  being 
very  select,  and  the  proeeedinga  altogether  flat  and  dii« 
cooraging.    Of  coarse  the  great  attraction  of  the  day  wu 
the  Shorthorn  ring,  into  which  smaU  dasses  eontiaaed  to 
follow,  although  the  quality  of  these  was  generally  in  an 
inverse  ratio  to  their  numerical  strength.  In  &et,  with  the 
exoeption  of  ^Ir.  WiUon'a  best  buU,  and  LadyPigot'ifirrt 
cow,  almost  all  the  more  renowned  animals  of  tiiis  breed 
were  at  Stockton,  although  when  Mr.  Unthank  was  seen 
to  be  again  on  the  bench,  everyone  fdt  that  the  Royil 
awards  would  be  only  the  further  confirmed.    And  lo  it 
was.    In  the  opening  class  of  aged  bulls,  Genersl  Mnnt 
again  met  his  Worcester  friend,  who  of  course  placed  him 
first  here,  with  Lord  Zetland's  big,  useftd  whit^  commen- 
dable  for  his  touch,  but  objectionable  for  a  plain  head  and 
light  neck,  as  the  second  best,  in  preference  to  Lord 
Feversham's  far  more  fashionable  Oxford.    Thii,  howenr, 
is  not  quite  the  Royal  reading,  where  Vioe-Chancdlorwas 
highly  commended,  and  Savile  commended  merely,  and 
we  unhesitatingly  prefer  the  first  trial  to  the  second,  by 
when  Mir.  Unthank  no  doubt  had  it  more  his  own  way. 
In  the  absence  of  The  Hero,  Colonel  Towndey  snoeeeded 
to  the  first  place  amongst  the  younger  bulls  with  Boyal 
Butterfly  11th— -very  airy  and  stylish,  as  we  wrote  of  him 
at  Worcester,  but  not  so  much  on  the  leg  as  we  once  csti- 
mated  him.    He  is,  indeed,  all  over  a  very  clever  young 
bull,  Mr.  Middlebrough's  second  being    of  a  different 
stamp— thick,  but  common.    Mr,  Pteker's  Chorister  by 
Yice-ChanceUor  is  another  deep,  square  beast;  snd  Mr. 
Linton's  Hugo  has  good  length  and  fine  quality  to  warrant 
his  Mgh  character  in  the  ring.    It  does  not  say  mnch  for 
the  yearling  class,  when  such  a  beast  as  Prince  \ictor 
could  finish  second :  nor  is  the  winner,  with  his  bad 
rumps,  a  very  imposing  one  to  look  over,  though  he  cer- 
tainly improves  when  you  get  him  out.    The  judges,  how- 
ever, went  on  to  commend  a  couple  of  plain  young  things 
in  Uus  lot,  but    they  utterly  overiooked  Mr.  ftwkei' 
thick,  useful  Gavama,  who,  though  by  no  means  perfect 
in  his  points,  wiU  sec  a  better  day.     The  best  bull-calf, 
Battersea  Prince,  is  small,  straight,  and  neat,  with  a 
genuine  Booth  touch,  good  ribs  and  flank,  and  long  hind 
quarters.    The  Prince  has  previously  won  at  Hexham  and 
Gateshead ;  and  being  by  Prince  Arthur,  out  of  Queen  of 
the  Ocean,  it  is  said  that  1,000  gs.  may  be  already  had  for 
this  eleven  months'  calf  I     The  Butterfly,  who  made  his 
debfit  here  as  second,  is  very  bloodHke,  with  a  bcantifol 
bull's  head  and  neck,  masculine  but  not  coarse,  and  with 
fine  length  and  a  good  loin.    One  of  the  Famley  herd 
was  specially  commended  for  hia  capital  coat ;  but  a  good* 
looking  very  young  one  of  Mr.  Trotter's  rather  fiuled  when 
you  put  your  hand  on  him,  or  he  otherwise  should  hare 
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nnmaaded  Mme  nieh  nmikr  eomplimoit.  Pride  of  Soath- 
vieh  wu  Bway  in  the  north,  Bom  of  Tjaowhire  down 
cMg  at  home,  and  Mr.  Middlehroog^'a  entir  also  an 
aliwDtee;  so  that  the  still  handsome  Qoeen  of  the  Oeean 
had  Doti^ng  to  beat  for  first  but  her  eompaaion  in  the 
eonples  at  Worcester;  while  Bosedale  and  Q^een  of  the 
X17  "  the  2nd  "  were  again  in  their  prerioas  positions  at 
the  head  of  their  elass,  though  neither  look  moch  like 
qoklifying  for  the  herd,  whaterer  they  mav  do  for  the 
tatchcr.    A  "  couple  of  beantifol  Buttoilies    were  again 
amongst  the  highly  commended  behind  them,  where  Lord 
Ibrenham's  handsome  Lady  in  White  had  also  some 
fother  notice.    Two  of  the  three  three-year-old  cows, 
though  all  dtstingmshed  in  the  prize-list,  are  more  or  less 
fampy,  Mr.  Tennant's  white  being  but  a  plain  one,  and 
Mr.  Hall's  better  looking,  but  patchy ;  while  even  the 
iriimer  has  a  certain  viujgarity  abont  her,  that  does  not 
make  the  class  as  high  as  it  reads  in  tiie  return  list, 
hcderick's  farewell  and  Castanini  again  occupied  their 
Worcester  places,  and  Butterfly's  Pligeant  wis  once  more 
a  prixe  calf  in  a  short  class,  and  with  her  superior  of 
course  well  out  of  the  way  in  the  for  East.     In  foct,  with 
the  same  stock  and  the  same  very  visible  leaning  on  the 
part  of  the  judges,  one  Meeting  was  much  like  the  other, 
and  public  form  proved  to  an  ounce.    Of  course  Mr. 
Unthmk  would  not  go  to  contradict  his  previous  doings, 
and,  if  snything,  he  had  only  more  his  own  way  in  the 
Korth  than  in  the  South ;  with  Booth  blood  carrying  oif 
an  the  honours,  and  Bates'  just  an  occasional  commen- 
dation.   Dairy  cattle  do  not  make  much  stand  in  this  part 
of  Yorksliire,  where  fot  beasts  are  the  more  appreciated, 
and  B&.  Pease's  ox  was  the  subject  of  continual  amniration. 
He  is  certainly  a  wonderful  animal,  though  his  owner  is 
Hid  to  have  a  better  at  home.    The  Smithfield  Club  cup 
hetler,  Rosa,  is  also  still  in  training  j  but  at  over  four  years 
old,  the  feeding  on  of  a  beast  so  long  since  ready  for  the 
shambles  sounds  something  like  a  practical  absur£ty ;  but 
she  is  about  the  only  Bates  winner. 

The  ahec^  show  also  evinced  a  terrible  folling-off  in 
point  of  actuid  numbers ;  and  it  is  many  long  years  since 
the  Yorkshire  Sodetv  owned  to  there  being  actually  not 
fifty  entries  in  all,  taking  long-wools,  short-wools,  moun- 
taineersy  or  extra  stock.    Still  the  first  class  of  long- wool 
aheariings  was  a  very  creditable  one,  either  for  general 
coinpet&)n  or  individual  excellence,  and  the  judges  com- 
mended the  class.    But  Mr.  Abraham's  loncolns  had 
no  chance  with  the  Ldcesters,  where  even  Mr.  Borton 
had    to  bow  to  Mr.  Stamper,  and    not    for   the    first 
time     this     season,     as     the     Highfield     shearlings 
have    already  beaten    the  Borton  rams  at  Bridlington 
and    Helmsley.     Mr.     Stamper's    three,     as     shown 
at     Stockton,     are     by    a    Sledmere     ram,    out    of 
Holme  Fierrepont  ewes,  and  his  first  prize,  a  very  clever, 
compact  sheep,  round  in  the  rib,  firm  in  his  touch,  and 
with  every  sign  of  a  good  constitution.    In  the  small  lot 
of  old  rams  Mr.  Borton  had  it  more  his  own  way  with 
the  Royal  sheep,  also  the  best  here ;  but  the  second  at 
VTorcester  was  shown  amongst  the   extra  stock.     The 
pens  of  gimmers  were  the  only  other  classes  of  lonrrrools 
that  produced  any  competition,  and  here  Mr.  Wiley's 
blood  told  at  last,    if  he  could  not  reach  to  a  place 
amongst  the  shearling  rams.  Lord  Wenloch's  Southdowns, 
vith  scarcely  enoogh  breeding  about  their  heads,  are  very 
serviceable,  and  mr.  Smith's  homed  sheep  r«dly  grand, 
but  Dot  exactly  of  the  pure  mountaineer  air  ana«tamp; 
while  they  took  their  two  premiums  without  any  competi- 
tion whatever. 

£ven  the  pigs  were  less — in  numbers  that  is,  not  in 
Qie,  as  we  seldom  saw  them  larger ;  and  a  real  Yorkshire 
hig  pig  is  a  very  wonderfol  animal,  if  not  a  very  attractive 
one  to  Uie  eye.  Indeed^  they  seem  to  be  getting  them  too 
big  lad  coarse  for  bacon,  as  they  are  too  fot  for  breeding. 


It  ftrock  oa  that  the  show  in  any  way  waa  not  up  to 
former  yens,  although  many  of  the  beat  men,  with  the 
exception  of  Mr.  Mangles,  wore  amongst  the  exhibitoia. 
Only  three  largo  boars  were  entered,  all  of  which  were 
approved ;  the  companion  olaas  of  sows,  with  more  com- 
petition, being  commended  in  a  bt.  If  the  smaller  sorts 
did  not  find  so  much  general  fovonr  with  the  judges,  then 
were  yet  some  for  better  pigs  amongst  them ;  ioeh,  for 
instance,  as  Lord  Wenloeh's — ^true  and  handapme  in  tiieir 
make  and  aha^,  and  of  a  very  superior  quality  to  the  im- 
mense Yorkshire  hog,  that  natives  lean  over  in  such  in- 
tense admiration.  Mr.  Weinman,  it  will  be  seen,  wii 
not  quite  so  strong  as  heretofore,  taking  the  seetion 
through ;  but  his  pigs  were  scattered,  some  being  "  on"  at 
Kelso,  while  his  Mends  were  amusing  thennselves  hy 
reckoning  up  how  much  money  the  Cariiead  piggery  had 
taken  in  public  prises  during  the  last  two  or  three  weeks-* 
at  Worcester,  in  SeotUmd,  and  in  Yorkshire.  We  did  hear 
the  amount,  but  have  not  had  time  to  prove  the  oalcuktion. 
On  the  day  previous  a  few  of  the  more  interested  had 
been  inspecting  the  implements,  or  rather  the  field  trials^ 
where  Fowler's  steam-plough  was  still  the  great  attraction. 
The  local  committee  nad  oifered  two  premiums  of  lAO 
each :  one  for  the  best  means  of  general  cultivation  bv 
steam-power,  and  the  other  for  its  application  to  smaU 
holdings.  Bather  remarkably,  however,  there  was  no 
competition,  although,  as  we  hear,  both  Mr.  Smith]  of 
Woolston  and  the  Messrs.  Howard  of  Bedford  talk  of 
declining  the  secondary  honours  awarded  them  at  Wor- 
cester. Surely  if  these  manufacturers  were  dissatisfied 
with  the  decisions  of  the  National  Society,  they  ahonld 
have  moved  for  a  new  trial,  in  another  Court,  at  tiie 
first  opportunity — and  this  they  could  have  obtained  at 
Stockton.  As  it  was,  Fowler  did  capital  work,  on  a  very 
trying,  hard,  harsh  pieoe  of  knd,  which  he  moved  with 
the  greatest  ease:  illustrating,  in  a  word,  the  praotieal 
value  of  his  system  at  every  point.  The  judges  rather 
demurred,  at  first,  to  awarding  ooth  the  premiums  without 
any  contest  whatever,  but  the  performances  were  so  good 
and  so  foil  of  proof  that  they  folt  they  could  not  get 
away  from  them ;  and  Mr.  Fowler  has  the  forther  benefit 
of  recording  honours  very  honestly  won.  Yorkshire  is 
closer  home  than  Kelso,  and  if  a  man  maintains  that  he 
has  not  been  foirly  beaten,  his  argument  cannot  go  for 
much  until  he  mi^es  up  his  mind  to  fight  again.  The 
mowers  in  work  were  all  commended,  and  their  different 
points  of  preference  are  so  well  known  that  we  are  spared 
any  necessity  for  invidious  analysis  in  the  foee  of  the 
general  approval  of  the  judges.  The  eight  called  on  for 
trial  were  from  the  following,  all  more  or  less  known 
firms : — Samudson  (in  the  hands  of  an  agent) ;  Walter 
A.  Wood,  London ;  The  Busby  Agricultural  Implement 
Company,  Newton-le-Willows,  Bedale ;  Kearsley,  Ripon ; 
Brignam  and  Bickerton,  Berwick ;  Bamlett,  Ripon ;  Picks- 
lev  and  Sims,  Leigh;  and  Burgess  and  Key,  London. 
The  award,  it  will  be  found,  did  not  go  quite  by  previous 
line  and  rule ;  and  two  Ripon  firms  carried  away  the  pre- 
miums against  such  acknowledged  good  work  as  that  of 
the  two  great  rival  houses  of  Wood,  and  Burgess  and 
Key.  The  prize-list  wiU  speak  to  the  nice  distinction  of 
merit  in  other  cases,  conspicuous  amongst  the  succerafol 
competiton  being  Coleman  of  Chelmsford,  with  his  un- 
rivalled and  universal  cultivators ;  and  the  Homsbys,  for 
divers  improvements,  and  encouraging  advancement  in 
turnip-cutting,  root-pulping,  and  wheel-ploughing.  This 
return  will  also  speak  to  the  presence  of  many  more  good 
firms;  while  other  leading  manufocturers,  like  Chiyton 
and  Shuttleworth  and  the  Tnxfords  with  their  engines, 
and  Humphreys  with  his  thrashing-machines,  were  at 
work ;  and  the  entry  here,  though  some  hundreds  behind 
that  of  York  last  year,  will  hen  better  comparison  with 
I  some  foimer  uuiiTersarieB, 
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The  biuinen  of  the  Yorkshire  Society's  Show  is  thus 
arranged : — Implement  trials  on  Tuesday ;  judging  cattle, 
sheep,  and  pigs  on  Wednesdar ;  and  horses  of  all  breeds 
and  ages  on  Thursday ;  while  Friday  is  deroted  to  one 
general  view.  On  the  Wednesday,  however — quite  early 
in  the  week,  as  the  Royal  Society  should  remember — comes 
the  General  Meeting,  when  Lord  Wenlock  was  elected 
President  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  Howden  selected  as 
the  place  of  meeting  for  1868,  the  only  other  offer  being 
from  Beveiiey,  which  also  sent  up  a  deputation.  The 
heavy  rain  in  the  afternoon  rather  interfered  with  the 
dinner  under  canvas,  where  Lord  Cathcart  officiated  for 
the  President,  Lord  Zetland ;  and  when,  in  the  course  of 
the  proceedings,  Mr.  Dent  Dent,  M.P.,  who  was  one  of  the 
stewards  at  Worcester,  said,  "  He  had  heard  it  remarked 
that  agricultural  shows  had  done  aU  the  good  they  were 
capable  of,  and  that  now  they  ought  to  be  treated  as  a  sort 
of  basaar  or  sale-yard  for  stock.  He  did  not  at  all  believe 
in  any  such  idea,  and  considered  that  if  the  fiirmer  did  not 
keep  up  his  live-stock  to  the  mark,  and  attend  to  their 
improvement  in  breed,  we  should  soon  see  the  stock  of  the 
county  deteriorating  in  blood  and  value.  Agricultural 
societies  tended  to  promote  the  breed  of  good  cattle,  and 
oujght  to  be  maintained  as  managed  at  present.  It  was 
said  that  cross-bred  beasts  paid  the  best,  but  it  was 
necessary  to  have  pure-bred  animals  to  start  from,  other- 
wise they  would  soon  get  an  inferior  sort  of  beast  by  con- 
tinuing the  cross-breeds."  We  recommend  this  to  the 
best  attention  of  Mr.  Thomas  Dyke  Acland,  and  other  such 
gentlemen;  who  seem  to  aigue  that,  as  agricultural  societies 
have  really  done  so  much  good,  they  should  now  be  care- 
fiilly  restrained  from  pursuing  a  course  of  action  which  has 
worked  so  well. 

But  however  varied  might  have  been  the  attractions  for 
Wednesdav,  in  the  way  of  Shorthorns  or  sheep,  feasting  or 
sneech-maidng,  the  grand  day  of  a  Yorkshire  show  is  wnen 
the  horses  come  before  the  judges ;  and  on  Thursday  the 
ground  was  really  well  filled,  between  nine  and  ten 
thousand  visitors  dropping  their  shillings  at  the  gates. 
Still,  the  horse  classes  were  only  good  in  places,  the 
strength  of  this  section  gradually  rising  from  a  very 
meagre  exhibition  of  heavy  draught  horses  to  a  middling  lot 
of  coachers,  and  so  on  to  a  capital  entry  of  hunters.  The 
same  set  of  judges  were  called  upon  to  decide  over  the 
merits  of  the  cut  and  cobch  horses,  and  on  a  plan  that 
was  certainly  calculated  to  tiy  a  man's  eye  to  the  utmost. 
Instead  of  dearing  off  the  carters  and  tiien  going  on  to 
the  lighter  breeds,  they  commenced,  for  example,  with  the 
coaching  mares  and  foals,  which  were  followed  by  the 
agricultural  mares  and  foals;  and  these  in  turn  by  the 
coaching  three-year-olds,  to  be  succeeded  by  the  cart 
three-year-olds,  and  so  on ;  the  catalogue  being  arranged 
on  the  same  puzzle  principle.  Surely  it  would  be  better 
to  let  the  Judge's  eye  become  well  accustomed  to  one  type 
of  animal,  than  to  shift  him  about  from  old  cart-horses  to 
yeuling  caniage  fillies;  while  the  hunting  horses  with 
their  own  trio  of  Judges  should  as  certainly  have  a  place  of 
their  own  on  the  list,  instead  of  beins  mixed  up  as  they 
now  are  with  eveijthing  else.  The  migority  of  the 
half-dozen  cart-stalhons  looked  more  suited  for  the 
brewer's  dray  than  field  work,  the  first  and  second  being 
both  very  heavy  horses ;  whUe  the  south-country  Judge 
evidently  hung  to  a  lighter  and  more  active  one.  Black 
Sultan ;  but,  with  two  to  one  against  him  could  get  nothing 
more  for  his  frivourite  than  a  high  commendation.  There 
were  only  two  cart-mares  and  foals  sent  into  the  ring,  the 
chesnut,  which  won,  being  a  strong  compact  animal,  with  a 
fiunons  chest  and  good  action ;  while  the  other  owed  her 
high  commendation  to  her  capital  foal,  which  was  sold 
there  and  then  for  £80.  Mr.  Pease's  was  the  only  three- 
year-old  gelding,  but  a  very  good  one  he  is,  if  a  little  light 
about  the  hocks ;  and  Sir  George  Wombwell  supplied  the 


one  filly  of  the  companion  class — a  big  grey,  trith  fine 
shoulders  and  quarters,  but  a  weak  middle.  There  wu, 
again,  but  one  plain  two-year,  and  a  single  pair  of  osefiil, 
but  by  no  means  prize  drao^t-horses  in  work;  and  these 
brought  us  to  the  end  of  perhaps  the  poorest  show  of  cart- 
horses that  were  ever  broun^t  together  under  the  auspices 
of  so  influential  a  society.  Neither  were  the  coachen  very 
generally  much  better  represented,  thou^^  with  a  few 
animals  amongst  them  whose  merits  tended,  in  some  de« 
gree,  to  make  up  for  many  other  weak  places  in  this 
department.  Some  of  the  stallions,  however,  were  so 
evenly  excellent  as  to  cause  a  long  discussion  amongst  the 
judges ;  Mr.  Barthropp's  preference  for  the  better-hred 
one  by  Pottinger,  and  a  very  clever  colt,  being  eventually 
supported  by  Mr.  Johnson,  who  at  first  sppenred 
to  go  with  Mr.  Hodgson  for  Yorkshire  UL 
There  were  some  very  good  mares  and  foak,  with  the  best 
of  them — ^Venus — ^weU  named,  and  as  handsome  as  need 
be ;  whilst  she  has  been  first  before  now,  but  seldom  in 
better  company.  Her  son,  a  three-year-old  gelding,  wants 
more  time,  and  the  award  went  against  hun  to  a  smart 
brown  horse,  the  property  of  Mr.  Jackson,  of  Ainderbr. 
The  action  of  the  best  coaching-filly  fairly  took  their 
worships  by  storm,  despite  her  having  rubbed  her  mane; 
and  a  flaah-looldng  son  of  Inkerman  Hero  was  prononnced 
the  first  two-year-old,  though  beaten  for  back  and  hind- 
quarters by  Mr.  Callender's  Motley  gelding.  There  was 
but  one  yearling  filly — a  daughter,  however,  of  Yenns,and 
very  like  her.  Of  the  nine  Cleveland  stallions,  the  winner 
turned  up  in  an  own-brother  to  the  second-prize  coaching 
stallion,  and  a  far  better  one  than  his  younger  relatiTe, 
the  second,  Volunteer,  being  blest  with  only  a  plain  head, 
but  the  more  important  point  of  fine  action.  The 
Clevdand  mares  fiimished  decidedly  the  best  dasa  of  any 
of  the  coachers  or  carters ;  Mr.  Scurr's  fonr-year 
being  a  regular  clipper,  and  just  the  sort  to  go  on  with. 
Damsel  is  also  a  very  smart  mare,  and  Fanny  Fern  well 
worthy  of  commendation.  Over  the  two  three-year-old 
fillies  the  Redcar  return  was  amended ;  with  an  own  sister 
to  Mr.  Benton's  other  one  as  the  best  two-year-old,  and 
a  colt  of  Mr.  Robinson's  having  it  all  his  own  way  in  the 
class  of  yearlings,  where,  as  in  too  many  other  esses,  the 
competition  was  reduced  to  a  match. 

It  is,  though,  for  hunting  horses  that  the  Stockton 
meeting  will  Uve  in  story,  and  a  very  long  and  trying  day's 
work,  with  so  many  good  ones  before  them,  had  Messrs. 
Naimby,  EUerby,  and  Jacob  Smith.  The  four-year-old, 
five-year-old,  and  aged  classes,  took  up  an  immense 
deal  of  time  in  inspecting,  but  not  more  than  they 
deserved,  as  the  entry  included  all  the  fiunous  win- 
ners of  the  Royal  Worcester,  the  lanoolnshirey  Boston, 
and  the  Yorkshire  Driffield.  The  four-yesr-olds 
were  a  wonderfully  good  bt,  and  as  each  judge  appeared  to 
take  to  his  horse,  there  promised  to  be  no  solution  of  the 
difficulty.  However,  eventually  the  white  ribands  went 
to  a  chesnut  by  King  Caradoc,  the  property  of  Mr. 
Holmes,  of  Beverley — a  very  perfect,  true-made  horse  to 
stand  alongside  of,  but  wiUi  fatally  bad  action,  the  more 
particularly  in  his  trot,  going,  in  fact,  so  out  of  form,  ^^ 
"  one-sided,"  as  it  were,  that  it  is  somewhat  strange  how 
they  could  pass  him.  The  second-best,  another  cheannt, 
is  one  of  the  sweetest  nags  ever  seen,  with  a  beantifiu 
head  and  neck,  fine  shoulders,  a  good  body,  and  frmMs 
action.  On  this  showing  he  shotdd  have  been  first,  while 
the  two  next  were  Mr.  Hall's  Flyer— a  fine  upstsnding 
old-fashioned  horse,  with  his  shoulders  not  quite  right  and 
his  action  to  match— and  the  Van  Galen  gelding  that 
won  at  Redcar.  Despite  the  presence  of  Blondin,  or  the 
Clumsy  horse,  who  has  visibly  improved  since  1s^ 
year.  Lord  Wenlock's  premium  was  entirely  between 
two— Mr.  Booth's  Worcester  nag,  and  Mr.  Muagrsve  a 
Overplus,  who  beat  that  Urge  field  at  Driffield  the  other 
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day.  And  who  fiuiljr  won  again  on  lus  merits  at  Stockton. 
For  quality,  sabatance,  and  liberty,  the  cheanat  is  the  yery 
model  of  the  modem  hunter ;  and  never  did  we  go  more 
with  a  decree  than  when  the  judges  declared  in  his  favour. 
£&chaatre8s,  a  mare  that  has  thickened  considerably  but 
lott  something  in  style,  was  pronounced  to  be  preferable 
to tiiat  handsome  horse,  First-whip,  amongst  the  all-aged; 
whilst  there  were  many  smartish  twos  and  threes,  and  be- 
tween thirty  and  forty  hacks  in  one  lot.    But  here  the 
ssm^ple  was  not  so  good,  and  far  away  the  neatest  Mr. 
Gfiant's  little  chesnut  mare ;  the  winner,  also  by  All-fours, 
making  a  deal  of  fiias  when  set  going,  but  by  no  means 
giving  one  the  notion  of  a  pleasant  horse  to  ride.    There 
were  foor  thoroogh-bred  stallions,  headed  by  Cavendish, 
whose  defiBat  by  such  a  horse  as  NeviUe  all  Yorkshire  can- 
not understand.    The  brown  looked  better  and  brighter  in 
his  coat  than  at  Worcester :  and  against  such  tackle  as 
Motley,  Causton,and  High  Treason  the  award  wasa  foregone 
coadiHion.    Nevertheless,  there  is  a  deal  to  like  about  the 
little  Touchstone  horse,  but  Cawston  has  nothing  beyond 
mere  sise  in  his  favour,  and  Mr.  Jaques'  blood-like  nag,  as 
pretty  as  a  pictnre,  has  terribly  weak  pasterns,  with  other 
infirmitiea  to  which  horse-flesh  is  heir.      He  was  the 
obIj  one  of  the  four  that  the  judges  refused  to  notice  in 
Utar  return.    This  riding-horse  ring  was  thronged  ten  or 
twelve  deep  the  whole  day  through,  with  people  mounting 
diiirs,  forms,  and  hill-sides,  or  anywhere  for  a  view  of 
what  was  unquestionably  the  centre-piece  of  the  Meeting. 
Hard  though  it  may  be  to  write  it,  ind  Stockton  Show  of 
the  Great  Yorkahire  Society  would  have  been  nothing  but 
for  "the  nags." 

PRIZE    LIST. 

CATTLE. 

Jddobs.— T.  Barber,  Bproatley,  Hull. 

Georga  Bland,  Coleby,  Lioeoln. 
J.  Unthaok,  Netherseaks,  Penrith. 

8H0RTH0RN& 

Balla  of  time  yean  old  and  npwaidi,  £20,  J.  Chartoavorth, 
Bidfaid.  Dovabnry  (Ocneial  Marat) ;  aaoond,  £10,  the  Barl 
of  Zetlaad  (SavUlaX  Comoendad :  W.  Harrison,  NcwbiggiD, 
Sadbcfgw,  Darlington  (Prioce  Albert),  aod  Lord  Fereraham, 
Baaeoaibe  Park  (Viee- Chancellor). 

Bulla  of  two  years  eld,  £90,  Col.  Towaeley,  Towneley  Park, 
Bwmhy  (Royal  Butterfly  11th) ;  seeond,  £10,  J.  R.  Middle- 
broa^  Boaih  Milford.  Highly  eomnMnded :  8.  Parker, 
Pockkf ,  Hdmaley  (Cboriatcr),  and  V^.  Linton,  Sheriff  Hotton 
(Hqgo).  CoanM&ded :  J.  Emenon,  Over  Dinsdale,  Darling- 
ton (Lord  Augnatvs). 

Taailag  baUt,  £20,  B.  OsU,  Qrimston  Lodge  (Master  Gold- 

adhaudt) ;  seeond,  £10,  Lady  Pigot,  Branches  Park,  Newmarket 

rPhM*  Vietor).    Cosimendcd :  B.  Tennant,  Seareroft  Lodge, 

1  asda  (Tonng  Prinee),  and  C.  Bmitb,  Westerdale,  Grosmont 

VV^aee  C^aiky). 

Ball  ealvca,  opwardt  of  five  months  old,  £10,  R.  Booth, 
Wiriaby,  Northallerton  (Prinee  of  Battersea);  second,  £5, 
CoL  Towneley  (Rojal  Bnttcrfly  14th).  Highly  commended : 
F.H.7awk*ai  Famley  HsU  (Lord  Lionel),  and  H.  Morley, 
KdboarDr,  Poeklington. 

Cowa  of  any  age,  in-eatf  or  milk,  aod  having  had  a  live 
edi;  £lg,  R.  Booth,  Warlaby  (Queen  of  the  Oe^) ;  second, 
£5,  Ru  Booth  (Soldier^  Bride). 

Thiae>ycar-old  eows,  ia-calf  or  milk,  and  having  had  a  live 
olf,  £10,  J.  Wood,  Btaawiek  Park,  Dariington  (Corriae) ; 
keoad,  R.  Teenaat,  Seareroft  (Torkshire  Rose).  Highly  eom- 
amdad :  J.  Hall,  Warton  Bank,  Kilhao,  Lancaihire. 

Two^yean-old  beifers,  in  ealf.  £10,  Ltdy  Pigot  (Rooedale) ; 
neoad,  £$,  R.  Booth  (aaeen  of  the  May  2nd).  Highly 
comvaided:  R.  Booth  (Grscefal);  Lord  Tevenbam  (Lady 
in  White);  Col.  Towneley  (New  Knight's  Butterfly),  and  (3ol. 
tbwaeky  (Royal  Butterfly  Dochess).  Commended:  The 
Bon.  G.  B.  Laiecllea.  Harewood  (Golden  Crop). 

Tovdait  beifsrs,  £10,  CoL  T6wneley  (Frederick's  Farewell) ; 
■ceoad,  £5,  Lady  Pigot  (Castanira).  Highly  eonmended: 
CoL  I^Mnidoy  (Bampton   Butterfly).      Commended:  W. 


White,  Burrill,  Bedale  (Roee),  aod  W.  Hull,  Warton  Bank, 
Kirkhim  (Kent  Cherry). 

Hei'er  calve*,  upwards  of  fire  roontbt  old,  £5.  Col. 
Towneloj  (Bniur  fly  Pageant);  second,  £3,  G.  8.  Foljambe, 
Osbertoa  Hall,  Workaop.  Hij^hly  comoieudeJ :  T.  Jolly, 
Wirliby  (Eopreis  of  the  8ea).  Commended  :  R.  Teansufc 
(Cora). 

FAt  oxen,  under  foor  years  old,  £5,  J.  W.  PeaftO,  Darliogton. 
Highly  commended :  T.  Staoiforth,  Storrs,  Windermere. 

Fat  cows  or  heifers,  £5,  R.  Teouant,  Seareroffc  Lodge 
(Roia).  Highly  eommeaded :  J.  Bnlmer,  Middletoa- one-Row, 
Dsriingtou.    dommended :  J.  W.  Petie. 

CATTLE  OF  ANY  BREED. 

Cows  for  dairy  pnrpoies.  £5,  J.  Herring,  Middlesbro* 
(Dsisy) ;  second,  £2,  H.  Morley,  Melbonme.  Highly  eom- 
mended :  J.  T.  Robinson,  Leek  by,  Topdiffe,  Thirik. 

ExTKA  Btook.— A  Silfor  Medal  to  R.  Booth,  WsrUby 
(Queen  of  the  Vsle). 

SHEBP. 

JoDQBS.— W.  Bartholomew,  Waddington  Heath,  lineoln. 
J.  Backley,  Normsnton,  Rutland. 
G.  Leighton,  Osgodby,  Searbro'. 

LEICESTER  OR  LONG-WOOLLED  (NOT  COTSWOLD). 

Shearling  ramt,  £16,  R.  Stamper,  Hi^hfield  House,  York ; 
aecond,  £5,  J.  Borton,  Bsrtoa  Honse,  Malton.  Highly  com- 
mended: E.  Riley,  Kipling  Cotes  Farm.  South  Dalton, 
Beteriey.  Commended :  T.  Stamper,  and  J.  Borton.  The 
clasa  generally  commended. 

Rams  of  any  age,  £10.  J.  Borton;  seeond,  £6,  J.  Bortoo. 
Highly  oommended :  J.  Stnipioa,  Spiofforth  Park,  Wetherby. 

Peas  of  five  ewes,  £5,  J.  Simpson,  Spofforth. 

Pens  of  five  shearling  wethera,  £5,  Geo.  L.  Fox,  Bramham 
Park. 

Pens  of  five  ahearlimg  gimmers,  £10,  S.  Wiley,  Brandaby ; 
aecond,  8.  Wiley.    Highly  commended :  O.  L.  Fox. 

8H0RT.W00LLED. 

Shearling  rams,  £10,  Lord  Wenloek ;  aecond,  £6,  Lord 
Wenlock.    Commended :  Lord  Wenloek. 

Pens  of  five  shearling  gimmeri,  £6,  T.  Harris,  The  Chaae, 
Ulceby ;  second,  £2,  T.  Harris. 

MOUNTAIN. 

Blaek-faocd  rams  of  any  age,  £B,  C.  Smith,  Westerdale, 
Grosmont ;  aeeond,  £2,  C.  Smith. 

Extra  SiK>CK.~8iIver  Medals  to  S.  Wiley,  Brandaby  (for 
Leicester  ram),  and  J.  Borton,  Barton  (for  Lrioester  ram). 
Highly  commended :  Lord  Wenlod[  (for  Southdown  ram). 

PIGS. 

JuDOBB.— W.  Bartholomew. 
J.  Buckley. 
O.  Leighton. 

Boars  of  a  large  breed,  £5,  J.  Hickman,  Hull ;  second,  £5 
J.  Dyson,  Adelphi  Hotel,  Leeds;  commended,  W.  B.  Wain- 
mao,  Carhead,  Cross  Hills. 

Sows,  large  breed,  in  pig  or  milk,  £d,  E.  Harrison, 
Woodhouse  Moor,  Leeds ;  second,  £2,  W.  B.  Wainman. 
The  class  oommended. 

Boars,  small  breed,  £d,  W.B.  Wainman;  aeeond,  £2, 
J.  Dyson ;  commended,  Lord  Wenloek. 

Sows,  small  breed,  in  pig  or  milk,  £5,  J.  Hickman ;  se* 
cond,  £2,  S.  Wiley. 

Boars  of  any  breed,  £5,  W.  B.  Wainman ;  second,  £2, 
Jas.  Graham,  York  Road,  Leeds. 

Sows  of  any  breed,  in  pig  or  milk,  £5,  J.  Hickman ;  se- 
eond, £2,  J.  Hickman. 

Three  store  pigs  of  any  breed,  and  of  the  aame  litter, 
from  foor  to  nine  months  old,  £5,  Lord  Wenlook ;  second, 
£i,  Sir  G.  0.  Wombwell,  Bart,  Newborgh  Park. 

Boars,  large  breed,  under  twelve  months  old,  £3,  W. 
Parker,  Bradford ;  commended,  J.  Dyson. 

Sovrs,  large  breed,  under  twelve  months  old,  £3,  W.  B. 
Wainman. 

Boar»,  small  breed,  under  twelve  months  old,  £3,  Lord 
Wenlock  ;  commended,  Lord  Wenlock. 

Sows,  small  breed,  under  twelve  montha  old,  £8,  Lord 
Wenlock ;  commended,  Lord  Wenlock. 
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HORSES. 

JUDQSS. 

For  Hontera  and  Hooka. 

T.  EUerby,  Whitwell.  Malton. 

C.  N.  Nainby,  Barnoldby,  Grimsby. 

J.  Smith,  Humbarton,  Boro*bridge. 

For  Goaoh  and  Cart  Horses. 

N.  G.  Bsrtbropp,  Hacheston,  Wickham  Market. 
J.  Hodgson,  Bnmpcr,  Northillerton. 
J.  Johnson,  Brigham,  Driffield. 

Thorongh-bred  stslUons  for  hanters,  £20,  £.  G.  Simp- 
son, Leven  Bridge  ^Cavendish);  seoond«  £6,  J.  Stiiborn, 
Yftphsm  (Oawston) ;  commeoded,  Mrs.  Holbam,  Wolriaton 
(Motley). 

Stallions  for  coaeh  horses,  £10,  R.  GiU,  Kelfleld  Orange 
(by  Pottinger) ;  second,  £5,  H.  York,  High  Worsali  (York- 
shire  Lad). 

Stallions  for  roadsters,  £10,  T.  A.  Jackson,  Qnarry  Gap 
(Yoong  Pretender);  seoond*  46t  F.  Cook,  Thizendale 
(Yorkshire  Phenomenon). 

SuUions  for  agrioaltoral  purposes,  £10,  J.  Eirkham, 
Soath  Stockton  (Black  Robin);  second*  £0,  J.  Golds- 
boroagh,  Maltbr  Stockton  (Maliby  Hero). 

Mares  and  foala  for  hunting,  £10,  J.  Batty,  Bishop 
Monkton. 

Mares  and  foals  for  coaching,  W.  and  F.  Conlson, 
Castle  Howard ;  highly  eommended,  W.  Mothersill,  Brook* 
holme,  and  M. Robinson,  Hauxwell ;  oommended,  R.  Easbyt 
Ormesby. 

Roadster  mares  and  foals,  £10,  F.  Rickell,  Warter ;  com- 
mt^nded,  P.  SteTenson,  Rainton. 

Mares  and  foals  for  agrioaltnral  purposes.  £10,  W. 
Proode,  Kirk  Hammerton ;  highly  commended,  S.  Thomp- 
son, Skipwith. 

Three-year-old  hunting  geldings,  £5,  Sir  G.  0.  Womb* 
well,  Newburgh  Park;  highly  commended,  W.  Brand, 
Salton;  commended,  T.  J.  Smith,  The  Bank,  Northal- 
lerton. 

Three-year-old  hunting  fillies,  £d,  T.  B.  Maynard,  Mar- 
ton-le-Moor. 

Three-year-old  coaching  geldings,  £0,  R.  Jackson,  Ain- 
derby. 

Three-year-old  coaching  fillies,  Mrs.  Skilbeok*  Swainby; 
highly  commended,  G.  Hall,  Ampleforth. 

Three-year-old  hackney  fillies  or  geldings,  £5,  F.  C. 
Matthews,  Driffield. 

Three-year-old  geldings  for  agricultural  purposes,  £5, 
J.  W.  Pease,  Woodlands. 

Three-year-old  fillies  for  agricultural  purposes,  £6,  Sir 
G.  O.  Wombwell,  Bart. 

Two-year-old  hunting  geldings  or  fillies,  £3,  D.  Nesham, 
Haughton-le-Skerne ;  commended,  J.  Walton,  Acklam. 

Two-year-old  coaching  geldings  or  fillies,  £3,  J.  Stephen- 
son, Wheldrake;  highly  commended,  T.  Callender,  Stock- 
ton-on-Tees. 

Two-year-old  agricultural  geldings,  £3,  T.  Eleoate,  EltoB. 

Two*year-old  agricultural  fillies,  £8,  E.  Lee,  Stocksfield 
Hall,  Neweastle-upon*Tyne. 

Yearling  homing  geldings  or  fillies,  £3,  J.  Walton. 

Yearling  coaching  geldings  or  fillies,  £3,  W.  and  F. 
Conlson. 

Pairs  of  horses,  of  either  sex,  for  aRricuItural  purposes, 
worked  during  the  season,  £10,  J.  W.  Pease. 

Four-year-old  hunting  geldings  or  mares,  £20,  G.  Holmes, 
Beverley;  second,  £6,  W.  H.  Clark,  Hook;  highly  com- 
mended. J.  Hall,  Scorbpo';  commended,  Sir  G,  0.  Womb- 
well,  Bart. 

Special  prises  given  by  Lord  Wcnlock,  for  the  best  five- 
year-old  hunter,  mare,  or  gelding,  warranted  sound,  and  to 
possess  not  less  than  three  crosses  of  blood,  £20,  J.  Mos- 

g-avei  Poeklington  (Oyorplus,  by  Augur);  second,  £3,  J.  R. 
ootb,  Killerby,  Catteriek  (Beechwood),*  commended,  J. 
Hall,  Scorbro',  Beverley  (Blondin). 

Special  prizes  given  by  Lord  Londesborough  for  the  best 

hunter,  gelding  or  mare,  six  years  old  and  upwards,  £20, 

R.  BotteriU,  Garton,  Driffield  (Enchantress);  second,  £5, 

H.  Jewiaon,  Raisthorpe  (First  Whip). 

Bptdal  priias  glitn  bf  J.  Dodda,  Bsq,  of  Stoekton-on- 


TMi,forth«bcithafikMy  gddiag  «  man  •!  My  i|i,  net 
leas  than  14  hands  high,  and qoalified  to asny  IS itm,! 
silver  cap,  ?alns  £20,  P.  Kiiby,  North  Saffield!  isoond,  £S, 
W.  H.  Gaunt,  Old  ThamTiUe. 

Special  prices  given  by  the  Local  Connittee  of  Sontk 
Stockton-on-Teei,  for  the  best  Cleveland  bay  atallioo,  £10,  H. 
York.  High  Worsali,  Yarm  (Prince of  Denmark);  ieeofld,£5, 
J.  Boith,  Harlsepr  Grange,  Northallerton  (Prine  Misiiter). 

Speelal  prises  for  the  beit  ClcfeltBd  bay  brood  man  is-foil 
or  with  foal  at  her  foot,  £10,  C.  Benr,  HnUoa  Bosvilh, 
NortbaUarton;  second,  £5.  J.  Featherstoae,  Stekiilsj; 
highly  eomnended,  T.  Riekenaoo,  Baaoier,  Yarm. 

Special  prises  for  the  heat  three-Jea^old  Clerclasd  kay 
filly,  £5.  R.  Bentoo,  Baaby  Grange,  INorthallciton:  lacoad, 
£2,  R.  Eaaby,  Ormesby,  Middlcsbro'. 

Special  prises  for  the  best  two-year-old  Cleveland  bay  fillf, 
£5,  R.  Benton ;  seeoud,  £2,  W.  Piekcring,  Eggleicliffe^Tinn. 

Bpedal  prlsas  for  the  best  Cleveland  bay  entire  edt,  £5.  G. 
RobiMOB,  Uartm,  Middtaabro';  sMond,  £2,  R.  Braekos^ 
Norton,  Btoektos. 

Bilvar  medal  to  Mastar  Dodda,  8toektqxn»Teei  (Dosild), 
•Bd  Mrs.  Hauwall,  Praspaot  House,  TUnk  (by  Dr.  B» 
giado), 

WOOL. 

Judos.— T.  Claytoo,  South  Btaiiday,  Ripen. 

Fivt  hogg  fleeeaa,  £5,  J,  Wnoler,  Term. 

SHORT  WOOL. 
Five  hogg  fleeces,  £5,  Lord  Weuloek,  Eieriek  Park,  York. 

FLAX. 

JuDOB.— T.  Clayton. 

Bpaeimcn  of  green  flax,  not  teas  than  tveaty  stoasi,  XSt 
1.  Hodgson,  East  LiUing.  York. 

IMPLEMENTS. 

JuDOKB.— J.  Almeek,  Beverley. 

R.  Kayo,  Forottla  Valley,  Dariington. 

£.  Riley,  South  Dalton. 

J.  Wells,  Booth  Feny,  Howdeo. 

STEilM  OULTIVATION. 

The  hcit  application  of  at«fli  poww  to  the  eultivalioi  d 
thosoU,  tho  priaa  of  £S0,  J.  Fowlor»  Laedi  nod  Com-Ull, 
IjODdon. 

Tho  best  npplieatioa  of  ataaaii^w  to  tho  ealtinliQS  of 
the  soil,  saiUble  for  small  oeanpations,  the  engtee  act  to  o- 
coed  oight-hoiae  power,  and  to  bo  adapted  to  work  thi  ordi- 
nary machinorr  on  tho  Cuss,  tho  priae  of  £6(^  J,  I^lff . 

The  best  cultivator  or  drsg  for  more  than  two  hones,  £10, 
Colenuui  and  Sons,  ChalAafordi  Bcoond,£»t«ohoiiei,£Si 
Colenan  and  Bon. 

Horse  rakes,  with  clover  drill  attaehod,  £2  lOs^BpenflV, 
DoDcaster. 

Pnlveriaing  plough,  £2  IDs.,  Hancock,  Dudley  Port 

Turnip  cutters,  £2  10a.,  Homahy  and  Ben,  Oiaathas. 

Root  pnlpera,  £2  lOa..  Homaby  and  Boo. 

Liquid  manure  carts  and  brass  slide.  £2  10s«  tho  IhntM 
of  W.CroaakUl,  Beverley. 

Wire  atraiaer.  £1,  J.  Rider,  Leeds. 

Caat-lron  pumpa,  £1,  BUnkhori*  BhntUowortb,  aad(2«, 
Spalding. 

Ventilatora,  £1,  Faany  Chadwick,  Bury. 

Chain  harrowa,  £1,  W.  C.  Cambridge,  Birstal,  Loedfc 

Improvement  in  plough  vheela,  £1,  Hornaby  and  Son. 

Plain  rollera,  £5.  the  Darlington  Implement  CompaDy. 

Clod-eruahing  rollera,  £5,  the  Truatoee  of  W.  CroiakilL 

Grubbers  for  deep  working  between  the  lidgea  of  gn« 
cropi,  £6  the  Busby  Implement  Company. 

Bcufflera  for  'working  between  the  raws  of  gnen  arepO»  £^ 
the  Busby  Implement  Company. 

Grass  mowers,  £10,  Bemlett«  Ripon:  sooood,  £5,  H. 
Kearsley,  Ripoo.    The  class  of  aowen  highly  eomsBoadai 

Potato  sorter,  £5,  Maefcindcr  and  Co.,  of  Lincoln. 

Cooking  apparatoB  and  goa  genoiator,  £5,  Oglosby,  Jlickio- 
aon,  and  Bon,  York. 

Scarifier,  £10,  divided  botween  Coltaan  tf  Chetasited< 
And  Clay  of  Wakefleld. 

The  beat  implement  for  bringing  woodo  to  tho  suiiMi  i% 
pWie  withheld.  ^ 
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BATH  AND  WEST  OF  ENGLAND  SOCIETY. 

A  CouKciL  Meiting  of  this  socieiy  was  held  at  the 
Bailwaj  Hotel,  TaaatoOjOa  Satarday,  Aug.  1 ;  present :  Earl, 
Foitescae  (ia  the  chair),  SirJ.  T.  B.  Dookworth,  Bart., 
Culoaela  Acland  and  Lattrell,  Drs.  Gillett  and  Brent, 
Bcf.  T.  Philpotts  ;  Messrs.  Adair,  Brembridge,  Brace,  B. 
H.  Bash,  R.  H.  Clarke,  J.  Daw,  B.  B.  M.  Daw,  J.  T.  Dary, 
Danger,  M.  Farrant,  Dickinson,  R,  Dymond,  J.  Fry,  John 
Oray,  Jonathan  Gray,  J.  Qonld,  C.  Gordon,  J.  Hancock,  J. 
E.  EnoUys,  M.  King,  H.  G.  Moysey,  R.  May,  G.  8.  Foole, 
J.  P.  Hits,  P.  P.  Smith,  J.  Sillifant,  J.  W.  Sillifant,  E.  U. 
Vidal,  H.  Wmiama,  J.  Widdioombe  (director),  H.  St.  J. 
Maole  (secretary),  Gooodwin  (editor),  3m*  dEc 

The  Secretary  announced,  for  the  information  of  those 
dtsiring  the  aid  of  the  chenucal  professor,  that  Dr.  Yoelcker 
was  leafing  Cirenceater  that  day,  and  his  fatore  address 
would  be  101,  LeadenhaU  Street,  London,  e.  c. 

Dr.  Gillelt  hroaght  ap  the  qoarterly  report  of  the  Fi- 
Dinee  Committee,  recommending  the  payment  of  secoonts 
monating to  £8,060  Ids.  did.;  he  oongratniated  the  society 
that,  independently  of  the  £1,000  dae  ftom  the  city  of 
Bristol,  the  tieasurer  had  saffieient  Amds  in  hand  to  meet 
all  rcqairementa» 

The  Stewards*  Members  of  Committee,  snd  other  ofllesrs 
vhe  vsie  aomioated  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Coiuci],  havinff 
opieiied  their  willugoses  to  aety  were  now  foroially  sp- 
pflMAtsd,  Tis.  :— 

Stewards  oC  Stoek :  'Messrs.  0.  Lsngdon,  B.  XT.  Vidal,  and 

J.  P.  Pitts.    Btewsrd  elect,  Mr.  J.  Fry. 
Stewards  of  Horses:  Mr.  C.  Gordon  and  Colonel  Lnttrell. 
Stevards  of  Lnplemeats:  Meaars.  John  Gray  and   W. 

Fraude  (yard),  and  J.  £.  Knollys  and  H.  F.  Jonea  (field). 
SlewHida  ot  Poultry :  Mr.  8.  Pitman  and  Dr.  Brent. 
Stevarda  of  Hoftiadiufe :  Mr.  Jonathan  Gray  and  Ref .  T. 

PhiUpotts. 
Stewards  of  the  Arts  Department :  Dr.  Soott,  Messrs.  H, 

Williaas,    J.   Daw,  and  J.    W.   Sillifant    Honorary 

secretary,  Mr.  R.  R.  M.  Daw. 
aiawaidsof  the  library:  Messrs,  Cotterell,  Jonathan  Gray, 


Mr.  Keolys  reported  that  the  aathoritica  at  Bristol  were 
it  aaiioas  to  reader  CTeiy  astistanoe  in  their  power  to  the 
Sodciy;  bat  owing  to  the  gitat  scaieity  of  arable  land -in  the 
ttcighhowhood  of  the  city,  it  would  be  neeeuaiy  at  the  meet- 
ing aext  year  to  make  a  alight  deflation  from  the  ordinary 
airaagemcots,  and  he  proposed  to  get  up  an  exhibition  of 
moving  maehinea,  hay  teddara,  See,,  on  the  grass  land,  and  of 
at«Ui  ploaghs  and  cultirators  on  the  arable  iand  at  their  din 
poesL  On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Jonathan  Gray,  aeeonded  by 
Mr.  Aelaad,  the  oaatter  waa  directed  to  be  left  to  Mr.  Koollya' 


A  long  and  important  dUeaision  enined,  on  the  motion  of 
Mr.  Pitaaaa,  relatife  to  the  Society^  place  of  meeting  in 
1865 ;  bat  the  farther  eonaidsration  of  the  aubjeot  was  de- 
fcircd  till  the  October  meeting. 


On  the  ssafeiaB  of  Mr.  Fitrnsn,  aeeonded  by  C«IqmI  Lott- 
■Ul  a  ewamitfe  was  appointed  to  eonaider  whether  it  woold 
he  ilaaiiahlB  and  faasihls  to  ndd  a  Dog  show  to  the  other  at- 
tiwtisnantthBBfiatol  meeting.  Mr.  Pitman  added  timt  his 
Mm  was  to  mmkm  the  dog  show  a  peadant  to  the  other  dc- 
ytffaienisb  withent  mderiag  the  Society  reeponaiUe  in  event 
el  fhihua.  A  aonasMttee  woe  appointed,  eeasiBting  of  Messrs. 
PurnsB,  Lvttralk,  ft.  H.  Bosh,  Knollys^  Gwdon,  and  Captam 

AdSB. 

3Cr.  Jcnathaa  Gmy,  for  Mr.  H.  Williams,  no?  ed  that  a 
na  of  £100  be  granted  for  preridiBg  suitable  buildings  for 
the  display  of  articles  in  the  arte  and  maaufaetnies  depart- 
Mat,  and  it  was  nltiamtsty  rssolted,  on  the  sn^geatioa  of 
Mr.  Adond  (who  wsa  now  oceopying  the  chair  in  the  piece 
Q(  Karl  Fertesfne),that  a  special  repoit  on  the  sohjeet  sbonhi 
be  Bade  by  the  Axta  Committee  at  the  October  meetiag. 

Tn  Wuatc  Uommm  •■ow.Fi-Mi^Goatai  hwughl  vpa 


report  on  the  Bxeter  Spring  Meeting,  and  annonoced  that  the 
horae  Ratan,  to  whom  was  awarded  the  prise  of  £50.  was  cer- 
tifted  to  hsTO  cotered  no  less  than  107  mares  daring  the 
season.  It  was  tbcrenpon  mored  thst  the  prise  be  forthwith 
paid ;  and  after  some  diacuaaion  as  to  whether  the  flrst-prise 
cart-horae  (Model)  was  dia«aalifled  or  not  on  the  grooad  of 
age,  it  waa  reaoWed,  thst  on  the  prodaction  of  certifiestes  that 
he  hsd  aerTsd  the  atipolated  number  of  marea  in  the  diatrict, 
the  prixe  of  £S0  ahonld  be  paid  to  hia  owner.  Incidental  to 
the  dtacaisiOD,  lir.  Acland  drew  attention  to  the  very  interest- 
ing chsraeter  of  the  horae-ahow  at  the  Woreeater  Meeting  of 
the  Royal  Agricnltural  Society,  and  he  Tentnred  to  throw  out 
the  hint  that  if  the  dtisens  of  Briatol  ofitKrcd  any  local  prizes, 
it  eoold  hardly  be  better  applied  thso  in  encoarsginff  sn  im- 
prorement  in  the  breeding  of  hoites  in  the  West  of  England, 
whilat  the  preaeoce  of  a  number  of  good  animala  at  the  B  ristd 
Meeting  would  greatly  tend  to  add  interest  to  the  proceedings. 

The  Council  then  adjoamed,  after  sitting  npwarda  of  thie»- 
and-a-hslf  honn. 


HARVEST    TIME. 

BT  jr.  L.  B. 

I  gaie  aeroas  my  whitening  fields  this  glorious  autumn  dsy. 
And  see  the  wMtlth  of  golden  grain  o*er  all  the  acres  lay ; 
And  while  the  serried  giain-nnks  Ihll  before  the  reaper^ 

might, 
I  bless  the  Giter  of  the  good,  for  a  harrest  free  from  Uight* 

Before  me  upon  either  hand,  the  well  shorn  meadows  lie ; 
Beyond,  the  ruatliog  barley  beards  are  whitening  *Death 

the  sky ; 
While  still  beyond,  the  russet  wheat  hangs  down  its  heaty 


The  guerdon  of  the  fanner's  toD,  the  earnest  of  his  cheer. 

On  that  fair  hill-oldeV  gintle  slope,  and  down  the  wmkj 

Tale, 
The  feathery  panicles  of  oats  shake  in  the  summer  gale ) 
From  yonder  loolla  where  bockwhent  blooms,  and  o'er  the 

fragrant  pea, 
Comee  floating  np  the  melodies  of  honey-gathering  beo. 

While  fiurest  nymph  of  Ceres*  train,  of  heat  and  moistofo 

bom. 
And  loyeliest  of  the  summer^s  grain,  I  see  the  tasseled  com; 
Adown  the  Uwn  in  paaturea  green,  or  *neath  the  shade  trees 

cool. 
The  gentle  kine  rest  lastly,  or  stand  within  the  pool. 

The  endler,  bonding  to  his  task^  htys  the  rich  harrest  low, 
While  honest  sweat-drope  trickle  down  from  off  hii  sua- 

hoiBt  brow ; 
Then  following  on  with  rako  in  hando,  the  nimblo  biadon 


Binding  the  sheaTso  in  stnwy  band^  that  waina  may  bear 
them  home. . 

Behind  them  still  a  happy  tmln  of  merry  Ulthsome  hoirff« 
Are  gathering  up  the  sheatee  of  grain  with  laugh  and  snottt 

and  noise ; 
Soon,  thickly  set  oneTory  hand,  appear  thewheaten  shocks. 
In  tented  rows  across  the  land  spring  vp  the  barley  oocks. 

Up  through  the  field,  and  paat  the  bai%  along  tho  ratty 

roadt 
The  well-fed  team  come  toili^  on  before  their  pondioai 

load; 
And  as  I  see  my  ban*  well  filled  from  HeaTen'a  boanteoiis 

hand, 
I  bloM  tho  GiTor  of  it  aU  for  the  hvnal  thioagh  tho  land. 
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THE    STEAM    CULTIVATOR    TRIALS    AT    WORCESTER. 


Sir,— Nov  that  the  steam  cultivator  trials  at  Woiecstsr 
an  OTcr,  let  ns  go  qoistly  throvgh  them  tofathcr,  to  sec  whe- 
ther the  priies  are  awarded  npon  the  terms  npon  which  they 
were  offered. 

The  pnae  of  £50  for  the  best  application  of  steam  power 
which  msy  be  cffecti?ely  and  lafelj  sdspted  for  small  ocea- 

fiers  wu  worked  off  first    The  entries  were  Smith,  Fowler, 
loward,  Coleman,  Hajee,  Savory,  SteeTcns,  and  Turner,  or 
istbcr  C.  Hall. 

The  first  xronnd  wss  half  of  it  a  wheat  stubble  in  1862, 
lying  anmoTed  sod  well  baked  by  the  summer  of  1868 ;  the 
other  half  had  been  ploughed  once,  and  planted  with  vetches 
in  the  autumn  of  1862,  and  finished  clearing  off  on  the  morn- 
ing of  trial,  conscqufutiy  it  was  not  so  dry  and  hard  as  the 
unmoved  stubble  of  1862.  Hayes's,  Smith's,  Steevens's,  and 
Savory's  lots  were  fairly  drawn  on  the  hard-baked  part; 
Howsrd,  C.  Hall,  Fowler,  and  Colemsn  were  consequently 
placed  on  the  cool  part. 

Hayes,  sfter  working  a  Fowler  eultivator  for  a  short  time, 
broke  the  cogs  out  of  his  drum  to  the  extent  of  15  ioehcs. 
Bmitb  went  very  steadily  on,  driving  from  a  8  feet  lO-ioch 
pulley  on  the  fly  wheel,  and  worked  his  engihe  under  ity 
nominal  power  of  451b.  pressure  per  inch,  doing  his  work  in  a 
style  for  qnslity  that  could  not  be  surpsased  by  anyone.  His 
neat-door  neighbour,  Mr.  Staevens,  had  the  misfortune  to  pull 
the  tines  from  his  cultivator  within  a  few  yards  of  the  start 
Savory  soon  rsced  over  his  work,  but  too  fast  to  leave  good 
work  behind  him.    Howard,  with  a  good  eonsumption  of 

Kwer,  got  through  his  light  work  pretty  well ;  but  not  so 
r.  Fowler,  for  he  had  the  mishap  of  over-driviog  to  the  ei- 
tent  of  blowing  the  plug  out  of  his  engine.  Coleman  got 
tl&roogh  Tery  well ;  but  C.  Hall  did  not  get  to  the  scratch  in 
time  to  ftirly  compete,  but  in  time  to  show  us  thst  his  link 
chain  would  take  some  three  or  four  men  some  hours  to  screw 
it  together  for  a  350-ysrd  fnnow  and  nnserew  it  again  ready 
for  a  shift,  the  cost  of  which  will  for  ever  be  a  **  lama  leg  '^  to 
his  ffsncy  ehain. 

Coleman,  Fowler,  Howard,  Savory,  and  Smith  wareordarad 
to  shift  half  a  mile  to  another  field.  Aeeordiag  to  report 
Savory  shifled  aad  was  ready  for  work  in  SO  minutes.  Smith 
shifted  and  wss  fixed  ready  for  a  start  in  60  minutes.  Report 
lays  that  Howard  took  1  hour  SO  minutes  to  shift  snd  get 
reedy  for  starting.  I  have  no  knowledge  or  anything  to  show 
the  length  of  time  Coleman  took  to  shift;  but  report  says  that 
Fowler  shifted  with  8  men  snd  8  boys  in  65  minutes.  Who 
will  believe  that  Fowlcr>  three  men  and  tiiree  boys  losded 
his  windless  and  anchor,  and  shifted  them  with  the  engine, 
plough  and  tackle,  and  placed  all  ready  for  work  in  so  short  a 
time?  The  fsct  is,  they  were  not  shifted  and  plsoed  in  that 
■paee  of  time  $  for,  although  they  were  shifted  and  some  part 
of  the  appaiatus  placed  on  the  Wednesday  evening,  the  whole 
were  not  in  pfawe  and  in  order  for  work  until  some  part  of 
the  taekla  had  been  put  in  plaee  and  in  order  for  a  start  on 
Thursday  morning.    The  time  aetually  taken  is  unknown. 

On  Thursday  the  five  competitors  startad  about  10  o'doek. 
Hm  grester  part  of  the  land  was  elovcr  ley,  with  a  bit  of  vetch 
land  at  the  N.W.  eomer.  The  flat  over  which  ell  the  eom- 
pctitors  had  to  cross  was  dover  ley,  with  the  lands  running 
from  east  to  weet ;  the  f urrowe  were  not  very  deep.  The 
Tetch  land  was  quite  as  heavy  in  draught  and  made  leae  agree- 
able work  than  the  rloTOr  ley,  elthough  quite  as  well  done. 

Coleman's  implement  soon  broke  and  put  him  out  of  court. 
Savory,  after  racing  away  at  a  fearful  paee  and  breaking  his 
xope  once  (not  at  all  to  be  wondered  at,  his  going  at  sudi  a 
fiBarfd  paee  over  sodi  herd'haked  ground),  eoon  finished  his 
two  teres.  But  how  waa  it  dooeP  Why  not  half  done. 
Then  what  is  the  good  of  racing. 

Howard  worked  more  steadily,  yet  hard  to  complete  his  plot 
in  1  hour  57i  minutee.  The  hill  or  flat  part  of  his  land  was 
done  much  better  than  Savory's ;  but  his  furrows  running  from 
east  to  weet  ware  left  nnworked  two  yards  in  width  fhNn  end 
to  and. 

Fowler  made  a  roogh  job  of  'A,  stopping  fireqnaatly,  yet  ha 


worked  hard  to  complete  his  plot  in  1  hour  57  miaotss.  Tlw 
hill  or  flat  part  of  his  land  was  done  very  bsdly.  nneiben  sf 
piecee  being  jumped  altogether.  I  have  eiamiaed  this  thi 
more  particularly,  Mr.  Morton,  of  Strsatlsy,  ncsr  Besdisg, 
having  told  me  that  it  was  done  wdL  The  farrows  rsnaisg 
on  fromFowler's  plot  were  j>iinpel,  and  done  worse  thu 
HowardV 

Smith  worked  very  steadily,  working  from  his  8  fest  10 
ioeh  pulley,  with  a  pressure  on  hia  lO-horse  eagine  of  asm 
over  501bs.  per  bch,  reducing  the  wear  and  tesr  of  histsckk 
to  the  bwest  point  possible,  and  did  his  work  well  fn«  esd 
to  end,  even  not  eieepting  the  furrows,  which  the  rest  of  the 
competitors  never  did  at  all  Time,  2  hours  80  miontcs,  takm 
bf  tne  jndgee.  Here  is  the  opinion  of  some  men  who  kafs, 
since  the  trial,  inspected  the  work : 

«  Woracater,  Jaly  81, 1868. 
**  We  beg  to  inform  you  that  wa  have  ezamiaed  ths  fosr 
plots  of  lead  worked  (as  we  ere  informed)  by  Fowler,  Hovscd, 
Smith,  and  Savory,  in  oompetition  for  the  prise  of  XSO 
offered  for  the  best  epplication  for  small  occupiers,  snd  ispoit 
thst  No.  1  is  wdl  done— ridge  and  furrow,  thstNos.  2,8,  isd 
4  ars  not  so  well  done  ;  No.  4  is  the  wont  The  forroei 
through  theee  three  ploto  over  which  the  implements  eroised 
were,  in  the  main,  left  nnworked,  therefore  the  ridge  sad  tu- 
row  psrt  of  them  must  be  done  over  again  before  thej  en 
surpass  No.  1.  The  work  done  on  No.  1  is  in  oar  opisios  of 
more  value  than  that  done  on  Noe.  2, 8,  aad  4,  espedsU j  the 
latter. 

'*No.  1*  is  the  plot  nearest  the  gate  through  which  ve 
passed  into  the  fidd,  and  Noe.  2,  8.  and  4t  follow  regahrij 
afker  it.  It  may  be  well  to  etato  that  we  have  no  knowledge 
whatever  as  to  whose  machine  did  the  several  plots. 

**T.  B.  Drino,  Ctaxby,  SpilsVy. 
"J.WeiTiifa,  Stoke  GddiagtflO, 
*'  To.  Mr.  Smith."  Newport  PftgndL 

•Smith.  t  Fowler. 

'«Woicaeter,Jnly29;i86S. 
*'We  have  eiamined  the  work  done  on  Thandsy.  sod 
report  that  No.  1  is  by  far  the  beet,  that  No.  4  is  ths  wont, 
and  that  Nos.  2,  8,  and  4  have  misaedagooddssl  of  the 
furrows.  We  numbered  the  ploto  from  the  gate  going  into 
the  field.  We  entered  the  field  without  eny  knowledge  by 
whom  the  work  on  the  pieces  were  executed. 

**  W.TxBBxna,  WfoxhaU,  Wsrwiekshtie. 
"John  Sblkirk.  Manor  House,  WroxbiU, 

Warwickshire. 
"David   BunirnTT,  Ashley,  Stockbndge. 
Hants.* 

Meeers.  Dring  ind  Whiting  I  know,  bnt  the  three  geetlMCO 
supplying  the  last  report  are  strangers  to  me.  After  reeeiing 
theee  reporto.  I  took  Mr.  Lee,  the  Editor  of  BeWs  WeOtt 
Meutnger^vntt  the  land.  He,  without  any  knowledge  ss  to 
who  did  the  scverd  plots,  made  choice  of  the  ssme  ss  beug 
the  best  and  worst  done.  And,  after  him,  sevcrd  other 
etruigen  peased  over  the  plots,  leporting  that  the  pIslBBSifP 
the  gate  wae  the  beet,  and  the  one  furthest  from  it  ths  went 
done.  One  and  all  agree  that  the  plot  neerest  the  gits  wsi 
the  beet,  aad  the  one  furthest  from  the  gato  the  worst  deas. 

The  judgee  have  awarded  £88  to  the  worst  done,  No.  i 
the  furthest  from  the  gate;  £16  Co  the  beet  dene,  No.!. 
neareet  the  gato ;  and  £10  to  Howard,  The  £85  most  hive 
been  awarded  to  Fowler  beeanse  he  scratched  over  hiepisce 
at  a  few  penoe  per  acre  cheeper  than  I  did  miae— disrsgsrdisg 
Quality  altogether.  To  have  given  anything  like  the  ^^i 
aid,  he  must  have  done  all  his  work  over  ■£*■"•  ^^  ^*  ^ 
would  have  been  donbled,  and  much  exceeding  inine.  lb  be 
sure,  he  did  lome  ploughing  snd  digging,  that  might  to  soac 
extent  weigh  with  the  Judges;  but  to  couaterbdsace  that 
(dthough  I  will  not  turn  twitch  to  the  bottom  sad  ihsll^ 
the  everlasting  peet),  I  worked  my  eombined  meehine  ia  tte 
same  fidd,  showing  that  nlonghing  and  sowing  caa  he^ow 
at  €Oi   opemtion;  basidee,  phNighi  can  ha  wukedbyMy 
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tackle.  Sufelj.  then,  mf  appticatbii,  takiof  tt  all  in  all,  muit 
hate  been  a  better  applieation  thin  Fowler'a.  It  ii  Tery  flin- 
ple  and  durable,  and  did  not  break  tkroogh  the  triala ;  wbere- 
as,  Fovler*8  ddd  break,  nine  dipe  ont  of  the  droin,  lerea 
altogether.  In  fact  the  dram  waa  completely  amathcd  on 
Thunday.  Then  the  priia  of  £50  oaght  all  of  it  to  have 
hem  awarded  to  bm.  It  wae  offnred  in  the  singalar  nombery 
aad  ooKbt  not  to  have  been  divided;  ae  it  ia,  tlM  jadgea  have 
■ade  milk  and  vater  of  it.  I  can  nndentand  why  it  waa  not 
awarded  to  Savory,  althoogh  he  did  laee  the  moat  qoiokly 
threogh  hie  plot,  hie  being  two  enginei,  clearly  beyond  the 
leach  of  a  amnll  ocenpier.  Now,  l(t  ai  go  on  to  Wadborough, 
aad  lee  aboat  the  gold  medal  and  £50  for  the  beat  application 
flf  steam  power  for  the  enltivstioo  of  the  soiL 

Tbt  entriea  were  Smith,  Savory,  Fowler  (two  aeto), 
Howard,  Coleaum,  and  Steeveoa. 

The  firat  ield  waa  a  good  inbatantial  job — dry  and  hard, 
a  clean  etover  ley.  The  north  aide  waa  the  toncheat  aa  well  aa 
the  longhcet ;  the  east  end  wu  mther  of  a  lighter  character, 
with  a  good  deal  of  aand  in  it ;  and  the  west  end  waa  a  t^ngh, 
iticky  day,  rather  warm  to  work,  as  Mr.  Smithy  the  teoant 
called  it.  Coleman  waa  fixed  No.  1  on  the  north  aide.  Smith 
Btxt,  then  came  Savory,  Fowler,  Howard,  and  test  on  the 
math  Steevcna. 

Sleevena  made  pretty  good  work  by  very  ateadOy  working ; 
ieiag  bnt  little  natil  Savory  had  raced  over  his  plot,  and  then 
vent  to  help  him. 

Savory  eoon  daahod  over  lua;  done,  or  not  done,  or  rather 
doaeaftcra  fashion. 

Coleman  aoon  broke  down,  and  was  oat  of  conrft. 

Smith  having  worked  on  in  his  steady  plodding  way,  niing 
the  least  power  of  anv,  waa  the  next  to  come  oat,  leaving,  as 
piBotkal  Carmera  told  him,  the  best  work  in  the  field  behind 

Fowier  atarted  late  with  hia  fourteen-horae  power  engine, 
worked  at  doable  its  nominal  power.  Came  oat  next,  leaving 
very  peaeablit  wori[  behind  him. 

Howaid  finished  very  aoon  after  Fowler,  leaving  very  mid- 
dling work  behind  him. 

Fowler  then  worked  hia  doable  engine  act,  doing  some  dig^ 
giag  that  night,  aad  finiahed  hia  plot  on  Satnrday  morning ; 
wha  Fowler  with  hia  two  seta.  Smith  with  hia  one,  and 
Howard  with  hia  one,  entered  the  toogh  roogh  ataiT  over  the 
lailway  eaOed  land,  and  known  ei^t  yeara  ago  to  have  been 
SB  poor  that  the  tenant  did  not  thuk  it  worth  cultivating,  and 
therefara  kft  it  to  rcn  down  of  itself,  where  it  has  been  Ijing 
eter  eiaee.  The  dry  sommer  of  this  year  haa  well  baked  it, 
and  made  it  a  capital  teat  of  power. 

Fowler  waa  the  first  to  dash  off  with  his  14-horse  engine ; 
hat,iBaid  yoo,  very  slowly.  More  than  once  I  heard  him  wish 
for  nwe  power.  The  three-tined  digger  was  the  implement 
he  ased.  The  roogh  stoif  waa  very  trooblcaome,  rolling  back 
after  the  implement,  filling  the  farrow  eo  much  that  at  one 
tisse  I  sew  thirteen  men  employed  lifting  the  huge  lamps  oat. 
Upon  my  raaaarfcing  it,  Mr.  Fowler  aaid,  ^ Never  mind;  I  will 
get  two  men  who  can  do  it."  He  kepi  steadily  on,  and  com- 
pkted  hia  work  widi  one  breakage  of  rope  and  some  bdlta, 


&e.  Altogether  he  got  throogh  well  s  bat  the  grand  qocation 
next  was« What's  to  be  done  with  the  Uod  ?  Mr.  Torr.  one 
of  the  Stewards,  asked  me.  My  reply  waa  that  it  would  be 
a  waste  of  power  to  touch  it  again  nntil  after  the  dry  suna  of 
this  summer,  and  a  frosty  winter  had  been  over  it. 

Smith  waa  the  next  to  atart,  and  got  off  at  a  depth  of  from 
four  to  aeven  inches;  but  could  not  fix.  He  did  not  go  far 
before  Fowler  got  a  chance  to  laagh  at  htm  for  dioking. 
**  Never  mind,**  was  the  reply,  "I  do  not  care  how  I  get 
through,  ao  that  I  get  throagh  without  a  break."  Laughing 
waa  the  order  of  the  day ;  while  Smith  got  the  tinea  of  hia 
implement  lowered,  and  the  wheels  properly  adjusted  to  let 
the  huge  lumps  pass  through  the  implement ;  and  mnch  to 
the  joy  of  the  old  fellow,  he  got  throagh  his  tough  Job  without 
a  break,  but  not  without  a  screw,  by  giving  one  of  hia  beama 
a  alight  twist  when  he  had  about  half  done,  whieh  waa  the 
only  mishap  he  had  daring  the  four  daya'  hard  work.  Bnt  let 
me  here  tell  you  that,  tough  and  rough  as  his  job  wu,  he  could 
easily  have  got  a  seed  bed  on  hia  plot  for  wheat  next  autumn ; 
by  passing  a  dod  crusher  over  it  and  No.  8  again,  the  Job 
would  have  been  done, 

Howard  started  next,  and  got  on  pretty  well,  by  working 
two  tinea  in  the  unmoved  ground,  and  one  tine  in  the  worked 
ground,  thus  doing  it  over  twice,  aa  well  aa  relievbg  hia  en- 
gine ;  but  the  day  waa  not  long  enough  for  him  to  finiah ;  hia 
men  left  by  the  train  about  8  o'dock. 

Fowler,  after  finishing  hia  first  plot,  then  put  in  hia  two 
engine  set  with  the  digger,  going  straight  down  the  landa ; 
bnt  the  Inmpa  fell  in  juat  aa  bad  aa  whMi  he  went  aakew  the 
landa  in  his  first  work.  He  then  put  on  the  grubber,  and 
bang  went  hia  drum  before  he  got  to  the  bottom  of  the  fidd 
the  first  time  down. 

Thus  ended  thia  memorable  day'a  teating  of  imj^ementa 
againat  power,  for  doing  praetical  work  it  waa  not.  But  how 
goea  the  priae?  The  Gold  Medd  and  £30  to  Fowler,  and 
£80  to  Savory.  What  I  Chopped  up  again  ?  Why  Fow- 
ler'a  14-horse  engine  was  the  maatcr  power ;  and,  according 
to  past  understanding  of  the  prizes,  ought  to  have  had  not  a 
sharing  but  all  the  priae.  And  if  the  judgea  saw  merit  in 
Savory's  engine,  they  ought  to  have  recommended  a  medd  to 
him.  It  ia  not  noble  of  so  noble  a  sodety  aa  the  Royal 
Agrieulturd  Society  of  England  ia,  to  atretch  priaea  from  the 
aingolar  to  the  plord  number ;  and  ita  oiBeers  ahould  he  eaie- 
ful  how  they  tamper  with  the  terma  of  ita  priaea. 

In  eondoaion,  I  beg  to  atate  that  the  trid  grounda  at  Wor- 
ceater  have  been  most  exodlent ;  and,  without  the  Saturday'a 
work,  the  Worceaterahira  people  would  not  have  bdieved  that 
their  tough  stuff  eould  have  been  handled  at  all ;  and  that  the 
fidd  management  has  been  quite  as  excellent,  everything  in 
place  and  in  order,  aa  well  as  fair  play  to  dl.  I  therefore  beg 
to  thank  the  fidd  Stewards  and  Judges  for  thdr  every  atten- 
tion. Althongh  I  cannot  agree  with  the  jodgmento  and 
awarda  of  the  latter,  yet  I  am  willing  to  bdieve  that  it  ia  a 
pardonable  miatake.  Thiia  enda  the  Woroeeter  Meeting. 
X  am,  air,  yoor  obedient  aervant, 

WiLUAM  Smith. 

WaoMMy  BMehkf  SkUtom^  Buek$,  Julf  29. 


THE   TRIALS    OF   THE   STEAM   CULTIVATORS   AT  WORCESTER. 


The  Royal  Agricalturd  Society  again  divided  the  im- 
plfimenta  of  steam  cnlture  into  two  classes,  giving  the 
gold  medal  and  £50  for  "  the  best  application  of  steam 
power  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,"  and  another  £50  to 
the  leseer  class  for  the  system  of  steam  cultivation  most 
niitaUe  "  for  small  occupation."  And  it  would  be  well 
to  observe  that  thia  £100  and  the  gold  medal  were  ap- 
propriated to  eiasses,  with  power  for  the  stewards  and 
jiuiges  to  divide  and  award  tne  money  among  any  number 
of  machines,  rather  than  give  the  whole  to  that  one  system 
whieli  might  be,  all  things  taken  into  consideration,  the 
Wft.  With  th^  remark,  we  at  once  dispose  of  the  notion 
wliich  had  been  entertained  that  it  was  not  the  intention 
of  tbe  society  to  break  up  and  distribute  the  two  fifty 


pounds  between  the  most  deserving  steam  cultivators  that 
were  tested.  Just  as  well  might  it  be  argued  that  the 
next  prize  on  the  list  of  £40  should  have  all  gone  in  a 
lump  to  one  firm,  and  not  have  been  divided,  as  it  was, 
among  three  most  deserving  fixed  engines. 

The  judges  of  steam  cultivators  at  Worcester  allowed 
all  the  exhibitors  a  preliminary  gallop  before  the  real  trial 
.began,  and  each  competitor  was  directed  to  exhibit  hia 
system  of  steam  cultivation  in  any  way  he  thought  best. 
There  are  often  mishaps  in  a  long  railway  journey,  and 
there  are  more  frequently  important  alterations  required 
in  starting  a  set  of  tackle  that  cannot  be  nicely  arranged 
after  the  severer  tests  have  commenced.  So  this  little 
rial    heat    seemed   satisfactory  alike  to  the  exhibitors. 


sso 
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the  pnUic,  and  the  offioen  of  the  society.  In  it  Mr. 
Hayes  nnibrtimately  broke  his  very  ingenious  windlass,  and 
oould  not  enter  for  further  competition.  This  steam  brmk 
we  fully  noticed  at  Leeds,  where  it  received  a  medaL 
A  sudden  strain  and  a  wrong  coil  of  the  rope  broke  the 
flange  off  the  drum ;  a  mischief  of  so  serious  a  nature  that 
it  could  not  be  easUy  repaired.  Mr.  Steevens'  new  plough 
and  grubber  was  likewise  put  hora  de  combat  almost  be- 
fore it  had  started,  but  it  was  sufficiently  restored  to  show 
the  novel  and  excellent  principle  of  its  construction,  and 
its  capabilities  for  doing  capital  work.  The  judges  re- 
warded the  inventor  w^ith  a  iftedal,  the  engineering  judge 
being  especially  pleased  with  the  mechanism  of  the  plough. 
In  another  plot  of  this  experimental  trial  was  almost  the 
only  chance  of  seeing  the  excellent  work  made  by  Cole- 
man's steam  scarifier.  In  the  real  tri^  the  knd  was  too 
stiff  for  the  implements,  and  two  serious  breakages  put 
this  very  useful  application  of  steam  cultivation  clean  out 
of  court.  An  accident  on  the  rail  precluded  Mr.  Collinson 
Hall  from  at  first  exhibiting  his  new  rope,  but  he  got  to 
work  the  following  day.  This  rope,  which  is  supposed 
by  the  ingenious  inventor  to  "  solve  the  steam  probW/' 
is  comnosed  of  bars  of  iron  18  inches  long,  which  are 
coupled  together  with  flat  links  and  strong  rivets.  The 
new  rope  does  not  claim  the  advantage  of  cheapness  over 
that  in  common  use,  which  is  made  of  wire,  and  certainly 
the  time  that  is  lost  in  putting  it  together,  altering  the 
lengths,  and  taking  it  to  pieces,  must  be  serious  drawbacks 
to  its  usefulness }  and  there  is  likewise  a  fearful  amount 
of  firiction  from  the  total  absence  of  rope  porters,  which 
it  mrpears  part  of  Mr.  Hall's  system  to  dispense  with. 

We  cannot  leave  these  prdiminary  trials  without  no- 
ticing how  easy  it  is  for  the  best  of  worbnen  to  neglect 
some  portion  of  their  duty.  The  driver  of  Fowler's  en- 
gine <ud  not  happen  to  remark  that  the  wheels  of  his  engine 
were  at  one  time  standing  in  a  deep  furrow,  and  so  allowed 
the  water  in  the  boiler  to  fall  too  low.  The  result  was 
fortunately  nothing  more  than  the  burning  out  of  a  fire- 
plug and  springing  a  leak  in  most  of  the  boiler  tubes ;  but 
it  shows  how  cautious  -md  attentive  engineers  should  be 
under  all  circumstances. 

And  now  commenced  the  real  trials  for  the  prizes;  the 
competition  in  this  second  class  virtually  lying  between 
Fowler,  Howard,  and  Smith.  The  price  of  Savory's  two 
engines  and  apparatus  (just  £1000)  could  not  be  said  to  be 
in  any  way  suitable  for  small  occupations ;  and  even  sup- 
posing that  great  improbability  to  be  realised,  and  the  oc- 
cupier of  800  acres  of  stiff  arabte  land  could  lay  his  hand 
on  that  krge  sum  of  money,  the  cost  of  the  cultivation  by 
Savory's  two  engines  is  almost  half  as  much  again  as  with 
Fowler's  small  tackle.  Yet  here  it  must  be  noted  that 
Fowler  has  made  but  little  improvement  in  his  smaller  set 
since  Leeds,  save  it  be  in  the  driving-band,  and  that  it 
neither  did  better  work  nor  at  a  less  cost  than  at  the  great 
steam  trials  two  years  ago.  The  grubbing  at  Worcester 
was,  on  the  whole,  badly  done ;  the  surface  was  not  suffi- 
ciently moved,  and  much  of  the  land  remained  uncut. 
Fowler  did  this  grubbing  7  inches  deep  with  a  5-tine 
scarifier,  at  the  rate  of  an  acre  an  hour,  driving  his  leaky 
engine  at  a  pressure  of  701bs.  He  burnt  8  tons  1  cwt.  2 
qrs.  of  coals ;  and  adopting  the  calculations  of  the  Leeds 
trials,  published  in  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society's 
"  Journal"  of  '61,  this  would  work  out  at  a  trifle  orer  4s. 
per  acre.  In  this  calculation  nothing  is  put  down  for  re- 
movals, but  the  water  is  charged  at  4s.  per  day,  oil  Is., 
coals  at  Is.  per  cwt.,  and  interest,  wear  and  tear,  &c.,  at 
I7i  pCT  cent. ;  which,  we  think,  is  rather  too  little,  and 
we  believe  that  20  per  cent,  would  be  a  safer  calculation. 
But  we  are  unwilling  to  disturb  the  basis  that  has  been 
pretty  generally  adopted,  and  have  applied  the  17i  per 
cent,  to  all  the  different  sets  of  tackle  used  at  WorcesUr, 
spreading  that  yearly  amount  oyw  200  working  days, 


But  to  return  to  the  trials.    Howard  siood  next,  tsA 
worked  his  8 -tine  grubber,  fitted  with  IS-inch  broad 
shares,  at  an  ayera^e  depth  of  7  inches,  and  msde  Mt 
work,  but  did  not  stir  the  ground  sufficiently,  and  ffliued 
some  at  almost  every  *'  bout."    This  work  was  perfomed 
in  just  the  same  time  as  Fowler's^  with  an  expenditure  of 
8  ewt.  191bs.  of  coals.    The  land  was  grubbed  quite  u 
deeply,  but  the  paaaage  of  the  wheel  of  the  scarifier  orer 
the  stirred  ground  was  considered  a  neat  drawback.   The 
result  of  th^  trial,  worked  out  by  ue  Leeds  table,  woold 
be  ¥rithin  a  trifle  of  6s.  per  acre.    Smith  had  by  far  the 
best  plot  in  the  field  (which,  by-the-bye,  did  not  propcrlj 
belong  to  him,  but  he  managed  the  judges  so  as  to  give 
him  that  ground  which  had  been  drawn  by  an  aUent 
competitor),  for  he  had  a  clean  bean  stubble,  which  broke 
up  much  better  than  the  tough  clover-ley  which  Ml  to  the 
lot  of  Fowler  and  Howard.    There  is  no  mistskethst 
Smith's  did  some  capital  "  smashing"  with  his  3-tioed 
grubber;  but  as  it  was  only  fitted  with  4-inch  epud- 
points,  and  as  the  implement  covered  more  than  2  feet,  of 
course  the  land  was  not  all    clean-cut  at  the  bottom. 
Going  at  a  steady  pace,  with  a  oonsnraption  of  nearly  4 
cwt.  of  coals,  Smith  finished  his  two  acres  just  within 
three  hours.    It  was  on  passing  over  ridge  and  ftarrow 
that  the  Woolston  grubber  did  much  better  work  thtn  the 
other  competitors ;  but  we  think  this  a  matter  of  no  great 
moment,  as  ridges  and  furrows  must  soon  cease  where 
steam  tillsge  is  to  hold  its  sway ;  and  it  would  not  be  the 
customary  plan  to  cross  them  at  right  angles,  as  that 
little  bit    happened  to  be    worked  at  Worcester.    Ani 
as  to  the  supposed  advantage  which  Smith  gamed  orer 
Howard  on  the  removal  and  setting  down  of  bis  tsdde, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Howard  can  master  that  opers- 
tion  quite  as  quickly  as  Smith,   though  at  the  trial  ve 
believe  Smith  was  credited  with  half-an-hotir  less  thin 
Howard,  which  was  owing  to  a  stupid  mistake  of  the 
surveyor  on  staking  out  the  plots.    Then,  as  to  the  coit  of 
Smith's  grubbing ;  it  would  be  nearly  7s.  an  acre  againit 
Fowler's  4s.,  and  Howard's  68.,  and  though  the  Isnd 
was  weU  broken  and  niedy  laid,  it  was  not  sU  stiirei, 
and,  to  complete  the  perfect  cultivation  of  the  Add,  the 
grubber  would  have  to  cross  the  work  at  some  Mm 
period.    This  smashing  was  all  Smith  attempted  to  do, 
beyond  showing  his  combined  drill  and  cultivator,  which 
may  do  very  well  on  recently  stirred  or  compaiatiTelf 
light  land,  bnt  was  no  use  on  the  hard  soil  at  norceatcr. 
Fowler  and  Howard  wen  next  set  to  work  pkiughing,  sod 
Savory  too;  but  we  porposely  omit  investigatiDg  thelattv| 
performances,  as  we  consider  his  engines  too  hvge  for 
small  occupations.    The  ploughing  was  not  wdl  done,  and 
though  in  point  of  cost  Fowler  had  a  slight  advantsge, 
Howard's  work  was  rather  better  laid,  and  he  woiW 
with  a  three-furrow  plough  against  Fowler's  four.    This 
steam  ploughing  cost  about  6s.  8d.  per  acre.    Then  came 
the  digging,  an  operation  in  which  Fowler  had  no  compe- 
titor.   This  great  feature    in    Fowler's  system,   which 
thoroughly  moves  and  nicely  nujces  the  soil,   worked 
cheaply  and  well,  and  no  doubt  won  Fowler  the  lion  a 
share  of  the  pri2e  money.    Half  of  the  £60  fbll  to  hii  U 
in  this  small  class,  and  the  rest  was  shared  by  Smith  m 
Howard,  the  Woolston  veteran  being  placed  over  the 
great  Bedford  firm.     "The  reason  rrhy"  the  Jndgei 
report,  which  will  shortly  be  published  in  theJonmju, 
may  enlighten  us;  but,  in  the  absence  of  anjr  more  drfaw 
information,  we  may  venture  to  observe  tnat  had  How- 
ard's grubber  broken  and  moved  the  snrface  of  the  ltf» 
more  thoroughly,  we  believe  he  would  have  stood  ia  *" 
old  position  of  second  only  to  Fowler.  ^^ 

Since  writing  the  above  we  have  read  with  ffgwjj 
though  not  with  much  surprise,  that  the  Messn.  Btrnri 
decline  to  accept  the  £10  priM  the  judges  awarded  thm* 
Mr,  Smith  has  made  a  tixnuar  protest,  and  ihivwii  tip  tu 
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portioiiof  the  priie  monej,  hAving  unee  respectfulljr  re- 
tamed  to  tlie  preudeni  of  tike  Sooietr  the  dieqae  for  £16 
which  hud  been  forwarded  to  him.  It  u  the  old  tale  over  and 
orer  again,  of  no  competitor  being  aatisfled  with  the  award, 
tare  the  winner  of  the  first  prize ;  and  perhaps  he  may  think 
he  deserved  the  whole  of  the  sum  allotted  to  the  class, 
instead  of  the  laige  pwtioa  he  reoeiyed«  However,  there 
Beems  thia  difltercdce  in  the  two  protests  from  Woolston 
and  Bedford :  the  former  was  sent  off  in  the  fire  and  hurry 
of  the  moment,  and  the  other  has  been  written  after  taking 
much  time  for  reflection,  and  well  weighing  the  engineering 
molts  of  the  trials.  It  may  be,  on  the  part  of  the  Messrs. 
Howard,  the  first  move  of  a  little  bjre-play  of  their  own ; 
yet  we  mnoh  r^ret  that  a  firm  which  has  always  stood 
10  well  in  the  prize  lists  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society, 
sad  whose  present  position  io  steam  cultivation  is  by  no 
means  an  undignified  or  dishonourable  one.  should  feel 
themselves  oallea  upon  to  question  an  award,  which,  by 
their  own  showing,  has  dona  and  can  do  them  no  sort  of 
harm  with  their  customers  ot  with  the  public. 

Our  remarks  finished  last  week  with  the  distribution  of 
the  prizes  among  the  smaller  tackle  after  the  end  of  the 
triali  on  the  Nunnery  Tnrm,  The  larger  sets  were  now 
ordered  off  to  Wadboro,'  and  there  was  again  the  same 
somber  of  eompetitors  in  an  extensive  field  of  summer- 
esten  seeds.  The  soil  of  this  inclosure,  which  had  evi- 
dently once  contained  many  subdivisions,  varied  from  a 
suidy  loam  on  the  top  to  a  terribly  stiff  day  in  the  valley. 
It  woold  be  naturally  expected  that  the  light  portion  of 
the  land  would  be  moved  deeper  and  stirred  better  than 
the  stiff  clay  below ;  but  throughout  all  our  experiments 
of  ftteam  culture  on  variable  soils,  it  has  always  been  the 
tendency  of  the  clay  to  draw  in  the  implement  on  the 
lighter  soils,  and,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  an  inclination 
to  rise  up>  as  if  there  was  no  solidity  in  the  porous 
groond  to  keep  the  implement  to  its  proper  depth.  This 
was  observable  at  Wadboro'  with  all  the  competitors; 
whether  IVowler  dug  or  grubbed,  whether  Smith  went 
slow  or  Savory  ran  fast,  whether  Steevens  ploughed  or 
Howard  broad«shared  the  land,  the  work  was  done  better 
•ad  icefec  in  that  tenacious  clay  than  on  the  more  finable 
kam  at  the  upper  end  of  the  field. 

In  this  large  class — ^for  the  best  appUoation  of  steam- 
powa  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil — Fowler  had  it  almost 
sll  lu3  own  wa;f-.  Smith  with  indomitable  perseverance  ran 
a  losing  race  with  the  best  pluck  and  in  tiie  oest  of  tempers. 
It  was»  in  our  opinion,  wonderful  what  the  smaU.'scanfier 
could  do  on  sach  heavy  land.  It  went  through  the  olay 
i^wly  and  steadily,  and  made  some  very  fair  work :  the 
ni£ice  was  pulled  about,  but  the  drath  of  the  grubbing 
was  irreffular ;  neither  was  the  land  by  a  long  way  aU 
cat.  The  cost  of  this  "  smashing"  was  rather  less 
tltaa  on  the  lighter  soil,  and  the  entire  operation 
*ao  a  very  creditable  piece  of  steam  cultivation. 
Although  these  trials  at  Wadboro'  were  supposed  to  have 
lathing  to  do  with  determining  the  prizes  in  the  smaller 
elass ;  still,  the  cheap  and  admirable  way  in  which  Smith 
performed  his  work  there,  must  have  confirmed  all  the 
good  impressions  created  in  the  judges'  minds  by  the 
Rsolt  of  the  previous  trii^  and  doubtless  was  the 
toming  point  which  placed  Smith  No.  2  on  the  prize  list 
It  the  small  iarmers'  steam  firiend.  It  must  be  confessed 
that  Howard's  grubbing  at  Wadboro'  was  the  worst  in  the 
field,  and  thai  notwithstanding  a  great  deal  of  it  was 
W  twice  over.  In  the  tender  part  of  the  field,  the 
voadsharea  of  the  cultivator  cut  through  the  soil  like  a 
oife,  without  moving  it  at  all*  and  allowed  the  grass  on 
the  surface  to  replant  itself,  so  that  in  damp  weather  it 
Would  be  ready  to  strike  out  again  in  the  undisturbed 
*oiL*  Fiowler'a  grubbing  with  one  engine  was  well  done, 
y^atSlf  at  the  stiff  end  of  the  field*  for  there  grMt 
lumps  01  day  were  tom-op  and  well  tumbled  over,  With 


his  two  engines,  the  cost  of  digging  was  a  good  bit  over 
Os.  an  acre ;  but  the  sinele  enjone  thoroughly  smashed-up 
the  ground  at  a  depth  ox  7  indies  at  a  cost  of  6s.,  whi<m 
is  a  marvel  of  cheapness.  And  Savory,  with  his  two 
ten-horse  self-propelling  engines,  did  some  tolerable  work, 
considering  the  pace  at  which  the  grubber  was  driven. 
This  plot  of  nearly  two  acres  was  ciUtivated  with  a  con- 
sumption of  5i  cwt.  of  coal,  and,  calculating  every 
expense,  the  cost  would  be  something  like  6s.  8d.  an  acre. 
But  the  great  advantage  of  this  system  is,  that  it  rednoea 
the  wear-and*tear  of  the  rope  to  a  minimttm.  Having 
the  rope  but  once  coiled  round  those  great  drums,  there  is 
no  crushing,  Krinding,  or  clasping-action  to  wear  it 
out,  as  in  tne  other  sets,  and  the  ropes  were 
paid  out  and  wound-up  with  well-regulated  exactness. 
Then,  again,  there  is  the  celerity  with  which  these  en- 
gines can  take  up,  move,  and  set  down  their  tackle.  The 
whole  operation,  including  the  removal  from  one  field  to 
another,  was  accomplished  in  less  than  half  an  hour,  with 
only  the  usual  staff  of  men,  and  without  the  aid  of  a 
HmU  horte.  And,  lastly,  there  is  the  great  fiunlitv  for 
cultivating  small  and  irregularly-shaped  fields.  It  will  be 
thus  seen  that  Savory's  system  is,  above  all  others,  the 
most  likely  to  be  adopted  by  those  who  will  let  out  steam 
cultivators ;  and  the  judges,  taking  this  important  feature 
into  consideration,  gave  the  Glouoester  mannfacturers 
2-5ths  of  the  prize  money. 

From  the  stiff  land  on  one  side  of  the  West  Midland 
Railway,  the  three  great  competitors — ^Fowler,  Howard, 
and  Smith — crossed  the  line  to  a  field  of  the  most  ob- 
durate and  wretchedly  tough  clay  that  could  be  found. 
It  had  been  upwards  of  eight  years  in  grass,  the  tenant 
not  thinking  it  worth  the  expense  and  trouble  of  further 
cultivation.  In  this  dreadful  clay,  Fowler  with  his  I4- 
horse  engine  showed  what  his  di^er  oould  do.  It  had 
to  go  transversely  over  ridge  and  furrow,  and  so  could  not 
keep  one  uniform  depth ;  but  with  an  average  of  some- 
thing like  eight  inches  he  dug  up  that  obstinate  clay,  and 
fiung  the  great  masses  of  earth  about  in  the  most  admired 
confosion.  To  veiy  many  timid  agriculturists  this  opera- 
tion was  more  wonderful  than  pleasing.  It  certainly  was 
not  the  sort  of  cultivation  we  should  reoommend  to  be 
applied  on  old  ley  ground ;  but  had  the  land  been  previ- 
ously skimmed,  and  the  srass  destroyed,  then  this 
deep  digging  would  have  been  the  right  and  proper 
thing.  Its  cost  waa  just  I2s.  per  aere.  Smith  and 
Howard  still  stuck  to  their  grubbing  manfully,  the 
former  agaiu  making  the  cheapest  and  the  best  work. 
But  it  was  evident  that  both  engines  and  implements  were 
over-taxed.  Smith  bent  his  tines  j  and  Howard,  to  avoid 
being  laid  fast  or  breaking  his  implement,  stirred  about 
3  feet  in  a  bout,  which  is  the  real  width  he  ahould  cut 
at  an  end.  Fowler  started  digging  with  his  two  engines 
up  and  down  the  furrows,  but  a  mishap  soon  terminated  that 
exhibition  J  not,  however,  till  the  judges  had  calculated 
the  coat  of  this  work  at  something  like  20s.  an  acre. 

A  gold  medal  is  the  greateat  honour  that  the  Society 
can  bestow,  and  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  Fowler  was 
ftirly  entitled  to  that  much-coveted  distinction.  To  the 
same  lucky  man  also  fell  £30  of  the  money-prize,  so  that 
Fowler  has  maintained  the  proud  position  he  first  won  at 
Warwick,  and  again  secured  at  Leeds  two  years  ago. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  in  those  two  years  steam- 
cultivation  has  made  any  giant  stride  towards  perfection. 
There  may  yet  be  numberless  improvements  that  will 
simplify  and  cheapen  the  present  systems  of  steam  onlture; 
but  it  would  be  foolish  for  the  heavy-land  fisrmer  to  wait 
for  those  amendments,  and  it  would  be  rank  madness  to 
put  off  the  introduction  of  the  steam-plough  till  those 
wonderful  dreams  and  bright  visions  of  *'  Talpa,"  and  other 
eleter  theoristei  ihall  be  iMliied.  Gtnentiona  may 
pass  awa;^  before  anjr  aoch  con^ueata  and  revdutiona  ai9 
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made  in  mechanical  science,  and  though  the  application  of 
steam-power  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  may  be  yet  in 
its  infancy f  it  certainly  now  runs  alone,  and  moreover 


presents  the  only  means  by  which  the  oocnpiers  of  day 
soils  in  these  kingdoms  can  ever  hope  to  compete  sacceas- 
fully  against  the  corn-growing  nations  of  the  whole  world. 


THE    OLD    NORFOLK    FARMER    AT    WORCESTER. 


Sib, — ^The  meeting  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  at 
Worcester  was  too  tempting  an  occasion  for  me  not  to 
avail  myself  of  it ;  and  having,  besides,  some  business  to 
transact  there,  I  took  the  train  on  the  14th  Jnly,  and 
about  six  o'clock  found  myself  at  the  station  at  Worcester. 
Before,  however,  I  give  you  my  ideas  of  the  show,  allow 
me  to  state  what  I  saw  in  passing  through  the  rich  coun- 
try between  London  and  Worcester. 

I  found  the  crops  of  wheat  and  oats  on  the  London  side 
of  Reading  nearly  ready  for  the  sickle,  and  a  finer  prospect 
of  an  abundant  harvest  never  met  my  eyes.  This  remark 
applies  as  well  to  all  kinds  of  grain,  on  the  whole  of  my 
route,  as  to  wheat  ;  and  I  particiUarly  observed  that  I 
never  saw  so  little  com  laid  as  on  this  journey.  Not  a 
field  was  prostrate,  or  even  shackled,  and  it  seemed  to 
promise  a  good  turn  for  the  reaper  as  well  as  the  fiirmer. 
Alas  1  a  few  days  later,  and  the  prospect  in  this  respect, 
at  least,  was  blighted. 

After  passing  Reading,  I  found  the  com  generally  more 
backward,  and  some  otthe  wheata  were  quite  gre^.  A 
good  deal  of  hay,  also,  was  either  still  standing,  or  lying 
on  the  swathe,  and  I  was  surprised  to  see  the  crops  so 
heavy  as  many  of  them  were.  The  quality,  too,  was  ex- 
cellent, and  ito  perfume  was  quite  a  treat  to  one  just  eman- 
cipated from  the  noisome  smells  of  the  metropolis,  espe- 
cially that  gratuitous,  nauseous,  artificial — Stop !  let  us 
consider.  I  feel  I  am  upon  ticklish  ground ;  but  it  must 
out,  for  I  am  determined  on  all  proper  occasions  to  lift  up 
my  pen  against  a  nuisance  which  has  become  all  but  uni- 
versal. I  refer,  then,  to  the  habit  of  smoking  in  the 
streets  of  London  and  other  places.  You  cannot  take  a 
walk  in  any  part,  but  yon  have  a  pipe  or  two  before,  be- 
hind, and  on  each  side  of  you  1  It  has  become,  not  merely 
a  fashion,  but  ^patnon  of  kte  years;  to  the  great  an- 
noyance of  the  ladies,  as  well  as  those  gentlemen  who  still 
desire  to  keep  themselves  fit  for  decent  female  company. 
Inevitable  smells  we  must  put  up  with,  and  they  are  not 
so  prevalent  as  to  form  a  general  nuisance ;  but  to  be  con- 
stantly compelled  to  breathe  the  foul  atmosphere  of  tobacco- 
smoke  is  atrocious  I 

I  am  glad  to  find  that  the  upper  ten  thousand  are 
abandoning  the  practice  with  disgust  at  its  prevalence ; 
and  if  they  repudiate  the  pipe  or  cigar,  we  may  hope  the 
reformation  will  soon  descend  to  the  middle  ranks  of 
society,  and  thus  the  practice  wiU  be  confined,  as  it  ought 
to  be,  to  the  lowest  class. 

But  what,  it  will  be  said,  has  this  question  to  do  with 
ihv  journey  to  Worcester  ?  A  great  deal,  my  friend.  You 
will  now  be  able  to  understand  to  what  an  extent  I  appre- 
ciated my  emancipation  from  the  nuisances  of  the  metro- 
polis, and  the  exchange  to  the  sweet  perfume  of  the  new- 
made  hay.  The  country,  too,  along  the  route  is  exceedingly 
beautifiil.  Hill  and  dale,  woods,  and  rich  cultivated  fidds 
and  meadows,  meet  the  eye  in  quick  succession.  The 
classic  vicinity  of  Oxford,  "where  winds  the  silver  Thames 
along,"  the  bold  hills  of  the  Cotswold  district,  the  beautiful 
vale  of  Evesham,  with  its  "  soft-flowing  Avon ;"  and  then 
the  Malvern  Hills  in  the  distance,  bounding  the  prospect 
with  their  picturesque  outline;  altogether  presenting  a 
scene  quite  new  to  one  who  has  been  diiefiy  accustomed  to 
the  tame  and  fiat  features  of  the  eastern  counties. 

I  did  not,  however,  see  in  my  route  generally  those  in- 
dications of  hi^h  cultivation  which  we  find  in  Norfolk  and 


Suffolk ;  and  I  was  horrified  at  seeing  two  strong  hone 
in  a  plough,  and  three  more  to  draw  them  along ;  in  short, 
five  good  horses  at  fiill  length  performing  what  any  Nor- 
folk or  Suffolk  fiirmer  would  accomplish  with  two  of  tbc 
Suffolk  punches.  It  is  ttue,  the  land  around  Worcester  is 
a  rather  strong  day,  and  it  was  very  dry  and  hard  at  the 
time  of  my  visit.  But  I  found  that  four  or  five  horses 
are  usually  yoked  to  a  plough,  without  respect  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  land,  and  from  this  circumstance  I  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  agriculture  is  very  much  in  the  rear  in 
the  march  of  improvement,  in  Worcestershire.  Fire 
horses  to  a  plough  to  turn  over  five  or  six  inches  of  the 
soil !  I  should  as  soon  have  expected  to  see  them  yolced 
by  the  taU — ^the  good  old  practice  in  Ireland  in  the  days 
of  Charles  II. 

The  crops  of  turnips  and  mangolds  were  much  finer 
throughout  the  route  than  I  had  expected  to  see  them, 
considering  the  long  drought  we  have  had.  I  believe  they 
were  chiefly  sown  after  the  rains  in  June,  but  have  made 
great  progress  since.  It  is  only  on  the  dry  hilly  groonda 
that  I  saw  a  deficiency  of  plant,  and  in  some  cases  the 
ground  was  completely  covered,  giving  a  good  prospect  of 
plenty  of  cattle-food  for  next  winter.  With  regard  to  the 
harvest,  I  should  think  that  it  will  not  be  genorally  com- 
menced in  Worcestershire  before  next  week,  although  some 
fields  of  oats,  and  a  few  of  wheat,  may  now  be  cat.  This, 
however,  will  not  make  it  a  late  harvest,  as  fine  weather, 
which  we  have  reason  to  look  for,  will  enable  the  &rmers 
to  house  their  wheats  for  the  most  part  in  August.  The 
crops  are  very  heavy  round  Worcester,  and  the  reaping 
machine  has  not  found  its  way  into  many  of  the  home- 
steads, so  that  the  time  will  be  protracted  by  the  more 
tedious,  onerous,  and  expensive  employment  of  the  sickle 
and  the  scythe.  Agricultural  improvement,  like  that  of 
the  church,  is  slow. 

The  morning  after  my  arrival  at  Worcester  I  viated 
the  trial-yard  and  the  show-ground,  and  was  mach  de- 
lighted with  the  ample  and  excellent  preparations  that  had 
been  made.  Thesiteitself  was  the  best  adapted  to  the  purpose 
of  any  the  "  Royal "  has  ever  before  had,  being  in  extent 
between  forty  and  fifty  acres,  on  a  gentle  declivity  at  the 
foot  of  a  considerable  lull,  which  overlooks  the  irhole 
scene,  and  was  almost  constantly  crowded  with  spectators. 
It  was  impossible  for  better  arrangements  to  be  made  for 
the  accommodation,  either  of  the  exhibitors  or  visitors, 
with  one  single  exception,  namely,  the  horse-boxes,  which 
were  most  mconveniently  small  and  dark,  making  it 
impossible  for  any  one  properly  to  examine  the  animals. 
It  will  be  said  that  they  were  shown  in  the  spacious  ring 
in  which  they  were  exercised,  and  brought  out  for  the  ex- 
amination of  the  judges ;  and  this  is  trae  enough,  hat 
every  one  who  wished  to  examine  a  hone  could  not  alfra^ 
be  upon  the  spot ;  and  if  they  were,  they  were  not  allowed 
to  enter  the  ring.  If,  therefore,  any  person  desired  to 
purchase  a  particular  hone,  he  had  no  opportunity  to  in- 
apect  him  except  the  suporficial  one  of  seeing  him  exer- 
cised round  the  ring.  I  heard  many  complaints  of  this, 
but  it  was  the  oidy  one,  and  in  aU  other  respects  the 
arrangements  of  the  ground,  I  believe,  gave  entire  satis- 
faction to  every  one.  . 

I  am  not  going  to  give  you  any  account  of  the  M'^ 
specimens  of  im^ements  and  machinea  exhibited  at  Wor- 
cester, or  of  Hofi  multitude  of  animals  oon^regated  to- 
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getho  then,  Imt  nther  mj  imprestioiu  of  the  progress 
that  hss  been  made  in  the  construction  and  use  of  the 
first,  and  the  improrements  efRscted  in  breeding  and  rear- 
ing the  second.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  machinists 
have  now  brought  their  implements  and  machinery  to  such 
an  equaUt^f  of  perfection — ^with  one  exception,  by-the-bye, 
which  I  shall  presently  take  notice  of — ^that  any  snpe- 
nority  of  one  over  the  others  in  the  competitive  trials 
depends  more  upon  some  accidental  circumstance  than  a 
really  important  difierence  in  the  oonstmction.  This  was 
manifest  to  me  in  the  trials  of  the  thrashing-machines, 
which  I  paid  psorticular  attention  to.  The  test  was  Uie 
time  it  took  to  thrash  a  given  number  of  sheaves ;  and  it 
appeared  to  me  that  those  machines  which  had  the  briskest 
Ulows  to  tend  them,  and  who  could  shove  the  sheaves  the 
quickest  through  the  beaters,  bore  away  the  bell.  The 
speed,  too,  of  the  steam-engine  had  much  to  do  with  that 
of  the  machine,  and  a  sHj^t  increase  in  the  one  would 
acedoate  the  other.  I  say,  this  was  my  impression ;  but 
the  judges  may  have  had  a  more  occult  mode  of  deter- 
ndimig  the  respective  merits  of  the  machines,  and  I  am 
certain  they  acted  with  the  greatest  impartiality  as  well  as 
patience  in  getting  through  tiie  lar^e  number  of  machinea 
offered  for  competition. 

Of  the  steam  engines  I  give  no  opinion.  Djmamics 
were  not  in  fiuhion  in  my  young  days,  and  I  am  now  too 
(^  to  begin  to  learn  them,  even  if  I  had  time.  But  I 
can  Bay  thus  fiur,  that  more  perfect  or  beautiful  works  of 
mffhanical  art  than  aome  of  those  exhibited  it  is  impos- 
sible to  conceive.  Tuxford's  portable  engines,  for  in- 
itaooe,  with  their  beautiful  mechanism  enclosed  com- 
pactly within  what  may  be  termed  their  own  bowels, 
\  appeared  to  me  the  most  perfect  specimens  of  mechanical 
sml  I  ever  witnessed. 

Bat  the  triab  of  the  steam  ploughs  and  cultivators 
posMssed  the  greatest  interest  for  me,  and,  as  forming 
tiK  exeeption  to  which  I  have  just  referred,  demands  an 
explanation.  I  attended  the  working  of  the  several  im- 
^ements  on  four  mornings  ;  and  the  results,  taken  alto- 
gether, confirmed  me  in  the  opinion  you  are  aware  I  have 
)bo^  entertained — ^that  the  present  mode  of  cultivating 
by  steam  is  but  the  imperfect  precursor  of  a  system  that 
inn  bring  what  the  late  Stephenson  called  "  the  man  and 
his  wifie,"  namely,  the  rail  and  the  steam  engine  together 
on  the  fiirm.  The  time  is  approaching  when  the  position 
of  Agriealture  will  necessitate  a  large  reduction  in  the 
bbonr  of  the  farm.  The  foreign  competition  in  the  grain 
asribet  has  arrived  at  such  a  height  that  the  mon  de- 
fideat  the  crop  is  with  us,  the  larger  will  be  the  impor- 
tation, and,  consequently,  the  lower  the  price.  The  ex- 
poioice  of  Isst  season  must  convince  any  reflecting  person 
of  the  truth  of  this  assertion.  With  a  deficiency  of  six 
BuDion  quarters  in  the  crop,  and  an  annual  demand  for 
ai  equal  quantity  to  make  up  the  average  consumption, 
we  imported  11|  million  quarters^  and  had  a  drooping 
asikct  the  whole  year.  And  such,  in  all  probability, 
vin  in  futoK  be  the  case ;  so  that  a  low  price  of  wheat 
viU  be  the  normal  featuro  of  the  trade. 

Now,  with  the  present  system  of  steam  culture,  no 
Biaterial  reduction  can  be  made  in  the  expense  of  tillage, 
Iwcaoae  it  involvea  onfy  one  of  the  operations  of  hus- 
bandry; whereas  steam  is  as  capable  of  performmg  all  the 
opentions  on  the  form  as  it  is  in  the  manu&ctoiy  or  on 
the  railroad  ;  and  it  is  to  this  object  the  machinists  as 
weQ  aa  the  Umdowners  must  direct  their  serious  and  sedu- 
lous attention.  It  is,  besides,  to  this  tUiimalum  that 
things  sze  actoaDy  tending  ;  otherwise,  what  is  meant  by 
that  pile  of  rails  for  agncultural  purposes  fixed  to  their 
longitudinal  sleepers,  which  I  saw  at  the  stand  of  A.  and 
£.  Cfosskill,  Bemiey  ?  If  they  begin  to  lay  down  rails 
in  the  yards  and  on  the  roads  for  the  conveyance  of  pro- 
duce aduMnorei  it  will  but  be  the  beginning  of  the  end ; 


and  my  prediction,  so  often  repeated,  that  the  present  mode 
of  steam  culture  is  but  a  temporaiy  expedient  to  introduce 
a  mon  complete  system  that  will  embrace  every  operation 
in  husbandry,  is  not  so  fi&r  from  accomplishment  as  some 
of  my  firiendB  suppose. 

The  trial-vard  at  the  Worcester  meeting  presented 
a  scene  which  no  one  could  look  upon  without  wonder 
and  admiration.  And  to  one  who,  Hke  myself,  can  look 
back  to  the  last  century,  when  so  intelligent  an  agricul- 
turist as  Hunter,  the  author  of  the  "  Georgical  Essays," 
considered  that  Cook's  drilling-machine  was  *'  to  expensive 
that  it  would  never  get  into  general  tue"  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  avoid  contrasting  the  two  periods  in  order  to 
judge  of  the  amazing  progress  that  agriculturo  has  made 
in  the  interval.  It  appears  as  if  a  really  golden  age  for  the 
husbandman  is  approaching.  Not  that  mawkish,  senti- 
mental sort  of  dreuny  eigoyment,  which  pictures  shepherds 
and  shepherdesses  billing  and  cooing  together,  as  if  thero 
was  nothing  in  life  to  do  but  making  love ;  but  when  the 
more  laborious  employments  of  the  furm  will  be  performed 
by  machinery,  and  the  physical  powers  of  the  husband- 
man, untaxed  by  the  most  exhausting,  and  therefore  de- 
grading duties,  will  be  devoted  to  employments  more 
devating  to  their  intellectual  faculties — the  superintend- 
ence of  those  very  machines  which  have  thus  emancipated 
them.  It  is  impossible  that  familiarity  with  these  works 
of  mechanical  art  should  not  produce  a  beneficial  effect 
upon  the  minds  of  those  who  have  the  management  of 
them,  by  elevating  them  above  the  grovelling  ideas  to 
which  they  were  formerly  bound.  Nor  is  it  a  less  im- 
portant fact  that  the  use  of  machinery  will  necessitate  the 
education  of  the  rural  peasantry,  in  order  to  qualifV  them 
for  the  task.  This  is  already  tacitly  admitted  by  the 
agriculturists,  who,  in  many  parta  of  the  country,  are 
making  arrangements  for  that  puipose.  Assuredly  the 
next  generation  of  agricultural  labourers  will  be  as  su- 
perior to  the  straw-yard  aavagea  of  the  last  century  as  the 
present  race  of  farmers  is  to  that  of  the  same  period ;  in 
fisct,  they  have  grown  together  in  intelligence,  although 
the  progress  of  Uie  servant,  for  obvious  reasons,  has  been 
slower  than  that  of  the  master. 

It  was  an  unfortunate  cireumstance  that  the  com  was 
not  forward  enough  to  employ  the  reaping  and  mowing 
machines,  whilst  the  hay  was  all  clearoid  from  the  fields. 
These  most  useM  auxiliaries  to  harvest- work  are  getting 
extensively  into  use ;  and,  as  some  of  the  machinists  are 
constructing  small  one-horse  machines  for  small  fiumers, 
it  is  probshle  that  in  a  few  years  there  will  be  no 
farm  without  one.  The  work  is  performed  so  much 
better  and  quicker  by  them  than  by  hand  with  the 
scythe  and  sickle,  that  no  farmer  who  can  spare  the  money 
will  be  without  one.  Money  1  aye,  there's  the  rub  i 
Where  is  all  the  money  to  come  from,  to  purchase  all  those 
expensive  implements  I  saw  at  Worcester  ?  Yet,  they  are 
purchased,  or  they  would  not  be  made ;  and  if  the  makers 
did  not  succeed,  their  numbers  would  not  increase  so 
rapidly.  According  to  your  leading  article  this  week,  the 
exhibitors  have  increased  from  212  in  1860  to  830  in 
1868.  This  must  be  because  the  business  of  a  machinist 
is  a  prosperous  one ;  and  the  machines  are  made  because 
the  fanners  find  it  to  their  interest  to  purchaw  them,  and 
also  because  they  can  spare  the  money.  Thi^  latter  fiact 
is  as  satisfactory  as  it  is  undeniable,  and  prov  -^  that  the 
resourees  of  the  agriculturist  do  not  all  lie  in  the  grain 
crop.  Last  year  Would  have  been  ruinous  if  that  had 
be^  so;  but  the  high  price  of  animal  produicandof 
barley  nmde  up  the  deficiency  in  the  yield  and  ^iriec  of 
wheat — at  least,  so  far  as  to  prevent  the  grower  frou  sink- 
ing under  it,  which  would  have  been  the  case  a  few  years 
since.  We  live  in  more  hopeful  times,  when  the  fa  mer 
has  many  resources  besides  his  wheat  crop  to  depend  on. 
High  forming  and  mixed  husbandry  have  done  wonders  for 
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luin,  and  tlM  mtiodiictioa  of  idflnoo  into  •gnootos, 
whiio  it  hat  inorcased  the  amoimt  of  mgiUl  reqiiued«  haa 
more  than  doubled  the  profits  of  fimning, 

Brick-maldog  nuMchiiies  taming  oat  firom  20,000  to 
30,000  bricks  per  day,  the  two  or  three  attendanta  having  bat 
little  more  to  do  than  to  look  at  the  perfioct  manner  in  which 
the  clar  is  worked,  and  igeeted  in  the  required  form  1  saw* 
mills  that  rush  throogh  a  piece  of  timber  with  an  ease  and 
expedition  perfioctlj  marvelloas  I  thrashing-machines  that 
beat  out  the  eom,  riddle,  dress,  and  put  it  into  sacks  elean 
and  weighed,  ready  to  send  to  the  mill,  the  straw  also 
being  safely  stacked ;  and  all  this  with  scarcely  the  inter- 
vention of  any  hand  Ubonr  except  to  feed  the  madbine  and 
remove  the  grain  sacks  I  LeviaUian  maohines  of  mammoth 
proportions  roaming  round  a  small  circle,  bat  ready  at  a 
moment's  warning  to  draw  from  one  to  any  number  of 
loaded  waggons  to  any  distance,  give  him  but  a  &ed  of 
coals  and  a  drink  of  water  now  and  then  to  keep  np  his 
physical  strength  I  I  coold  not  but  compare  this  machine, 
peacefully  drawing  two  waggon-loads  of  country  lads  and 
lasses,  with  the  quiet  and  equally  dignified  dephant  at 
the  Zoological  Gardens  in  the  Rett's  Park,  with  a  whole 
bevy  of  delighted  children  on  his  eapadous  back  1  Nor 
are  the  wants  of  the  farmer's  wives  (if  I  may  be  allowed 
so  homely  andold-fiuhioned  a  term)  forgotten  in  the  melie 
of  machinery.  Washing  machines  that  save  the  tumiia 
and  arms  of  the  housemaids,  and  wring  and  mangle,  and 
almost  dry  the  linen  submitted  to  them !  No :  there's  Kr. 
Child's  drying  machine,  on  which  the  linen  being  hung,  it 
revolves  by  the  wind  and  soon  prepares  them  for  the  iron- 
ing box ;  and  if  rain  eomes,  the  whole  ean  be  shut  up  like 
on  ambreU%  and  taken  into  the  house.  Chums  of  every 
description  and  form.  And  then  there  is  Mr.  Hancock's 
butter-making  machine  for  divesting  the  butter  of  the 
bnttecmilk  without  its  being  handled  with  the  dairymaid's 
hot  hand.  This  machine  is  getting  into  general  use. 
Descending  firom  the  sublime  to  the  ridiedous,  I  was 
greatly  amused  on  examining  a  machine  (save  the  mark  1) 
for  paring  apples,  taking  out  the  cores  and  cutting  them 
into  slices  for  a  pie  or  podding  by  otte  operation  I  What 
next  ?  Why  a  magnetic  hammer,  that  takes  up  iron  tacks 
and  nails  by  the  head  and  drives  them  into  whatever  you 
wish  without  endangering  your  fingos  1  And  what  is  that 
noisy  fellow  after  P  Oh,  he  is  selling  by  private  auction 
knife-sharpeners  at  eighteenpence  each.  He  infi«iyft*flff 
that  he  is  the  onl^  honest  man  in  the  tnde,  because  others 
shew  you  one  thmg,  and,  if  you  bny,  deliver  another  that 
is  worthless,  which  he  never  does.  I  took  him  at  his 
word  and  bcMight  one,  and  most  aeknowledge  that  I  don't 
repent  of  it. 

Such  are  womt  of  the  items  of  this  wonderftil  Show, 
which  has  never  been  exceeded,  if  it  has  been  equalled. 
Now  let  me  take  a  tum  amongst  the  live  stock ;  and  first 
the  horses,  amongst  which  there  were  some  as  fine  animals 
as  I  ever  saw.    It  was  a  sig^t  worth  going  many  milea  to 


witness,  when  they  were  taken  oat  of  their  dark  and  nar- 
row hutches  to  be  exercised  in  the  spacious  ring.  Oh,  how 
they  seemed  to  eigoy  the  firesh  air  above  and  the  green- 
award  under  their  fiset  1  Some  of  the  thoroughbred  horses 
and  hunters  were  perlset  specimens  of  symmetry  and 
strength,  of  which  they  seoned  to  be  as  perfiectly  conscious. 
Some  of  them  were  very  demons  of  fun  and  misehief,  and 
made  the  spectators  fly  right  and  left,  to  avoid  an  nn- 
pleaaant  acquaintance  with  their  heels.  I  was  pleased  to  gee 
so  many  ladies  in  constant  attoAdaace  at  the  ring 
where  they  were  accommodated  with  ehairs,  which 
in  such  hot  weather  were  moch  needed.  I  did  not 
think  the  show  of  cari*hcnes  so  good  as  nanal,  although 
there  were  a  few  fine  specimens.  The  Suffolk  fhrmntt 
were  abaent,  «nd  they  ganmUy  constitute  the  most 


moitorioui  portion  of  that  ohm  of  honw.  I  bflUsvs, 
too,  that  the  show  of  these  animals  i^on  the  whole  ittber 
disappointed  the  amateurs  as  well  as  the  deslen.  Yet, 
there  was  great  pleaaure  experienced  as  one  sftsr  anothfsr 
fine  animal  was  led  out  by  the  groom,  who  had  perfect 
command  of  his  Buoephalos,  and  could  eheok  his  exiiWaat 
spirits  with  a  word. 

As  usual,  amongst  the  eattle  the  Shorthorns  were  the 
most  numerous.  Generally  speaking  I  thought  they  were 
not  so  good  as  usual.  They  were  not  generally  so  fit; 
and,  although  this  is  as  it  should  be,  it  detracted  miieb 
from  the  appearance  of  the  Shorthorns,  which  are  nothing, 
in  my  opinion,  unless  they  are  fet.  The  fact  ii,  sad  I 
must  acknowledge  it,  they  are  no  favourites  of  mine.  I 
have  tried  hard  to  like  them ;  but  as  soon  as  thi^  conein 
contact  with  the  Devons  and  Hereferds,  they  sink  it  onn^ 
in  my  estimation,  to  an  ignoble  race — ^the  voy  plebeiBai  of 
the  byre  and  pasture.  I  do  not  deny  the  merit  of  a  Msiter 
Butterfly  any  more  than  of  some  of  our  own  speciee  riiea 
from  the  ranks  (more  power  to  them  I).  But  there  tbef 
are— a  coarse-haired,  raw-boned-looking  breed  whea  leso, 
and  a  huge  mountain  of  ordinary  beef  when  fat.  Gire 
me  a  alioe  off  the  ribs  of  a  Galloway  or  Highland  Scot,  or 
a  moderately  fattened  Devon  steer,  and  you  may  prsiie 
your  Shorthorns  to  the  antipodes,  whcve  Master  ButteHiy 
went  to  die.  After  all,  the  Devons  and  Herelords  are  tk 
aristocracy  of  the  bovine  species,  the  Soots  are  the  middle 
cUss,  and  the  Shorthorns  represent  the  massei. 

What  shall  I  say  of  the  slieep  and  pigs?  Both  wm 
well  represented ;  but  here  again  I  have  mv  predilsctioai, 
for  I  don't  like  any  breed  of  sheep  so  well  as  the  Soutk- 
downs,  nor  is  there  any  English  mutton  equal  to  than. 
The  Leicesters  and  the  Cotswolds  are  fine  animsU.  spd 
produce  a  large  amount  of  wool  and  mutton.  But  yoa 
may  feed  at  least  three  Southdowna  at  as  little  eipenie  at 
two  Cotswolds,  so  that  I  question  whether  the  fumerf  ere 
not  better  off  in  the  long  run,  with  a  flock  of  Downs  then 
with  one  of  either  Cotswolds  or  Leicesters.  Loog*wool 
certainly  sells  high,  and  the  two  named  breeds  prodoce 
heavy  fleeces.  Uowev«r,  every  race  has  its  own  sdniren, 
and  I  am  not  so  fiutidious  as  to  deny  the  merits  of  tlisie 
two  s  bnt  I  love  good  mutton  above  all  things. 

Well,  the  pigs  were  pigs,  and  kept  up  tbnr  cbsiader. 
Two  pens  of  these  nnelean  animals  attraoted  more  notion 
I  think,  than  all  the  vest.  Two  enormous  mother-pigi. 
one  having  ten  and  the  other  fourieen  piecaninniei,  iJl  of 
them  togging  away  at  their  poor  old  mother^  who  bore 
it  patiently  enough,  exeept  that  they  Jusgi  uttoing  a  que* 
rulous  kind  of  whine  while  they  were  pulling  them  to 
pieces.  For  shame,  you  great  lubberly  leeehes  I  yen  osght 
to  have  been  weaned  a  month  ago.  Sneh  was  myopinioa 
of  them,  fer  they  weighed  at  leart  two  stones  eadi,  lilbt. 
to  the  stone.  Some  of  the  black  piga  wm  very  bead* 
some,  and  obtained  great  admiration.  Times  are  altered 
sinee  the  Board  of  Agrieoltnre  zijeoted  a  pen  of  pigs  fi«s 
competition  beeause  thw  had  a  blaek  behind.  It  is  eeid 
that  in  Florida  nothing  but  black  pigs  wiU tive.  Tkereii 
a  herb  grows  there  which  these  eat  with  impumty;  botif 
a  white  ]Hg  eats  it,  he  loses  his  hoofs  and  pines  sniy> 
This  is  a  coiiMia  physiologieal  feet,  with  which  I  vait 
close  my  remarks  of  the  show. 

I  returned  to  London  by  wiqr  of  Henferd,  and  on  psn- 
ing  through  the  fine  eoimtry  between  thai  city  sod  Lradsa 
saw  enough  of  the  efliecta  of  the  storm  of  the  fllft  to 
make  a fivmer's heart  aehe:  not  a  field  of  wheat  or  iier* 
ley  but  was  beaten  down-— some  as  fiat  as  if  a  heavy  roller 
had  been  paseed  over  then.  Eortonatelv  the  wheat  wm 
too  forward  for  the  grain  to  anfliBr  mnch  iiqary  from  it» 
but  it  will  make  temble  work  for  the  reapers.— YoaHy 
ftc.»  Tn  Old  Nobvoul  foja^ 
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THE  THIRD  BATTLE  AT  WORCESTER. 

▲  LAY  TOB  TBI  AORICUItTUmiBTB. 

1. 

With  "  iiitiifal'*  cider  drinken,  Bdown  the  bftimtred  mj, 
I  aonghi  Oe  plaia  vbin  Bojiliito  stood  ia  Jul/  nrty ; 
"Hoof  ud  Haixow*"  u  tiM  wttchwordi  in  Ueu  of  "  ChoKh 

•Bd  Kivff, " 
Worattter  kwbMwa  ■opwndfr  liglit  liiiei  iMgn  iMftTMi 

Loip  EyntLBT  and  Beandkith  Qibb9  wffe  F.M.'i  la 

Wkilt  Paim,  todf  Dbnv,  tad  Milwabd  hold  Ihoii  o«m  bii- 

ladMuhAod, 
^Miof  wfw  Wood  positi*  lait  md  wwt  uid  mrnprhu; 
Aad  haltiiig  'aid  thoir  libonn  for  a  Imuibeoii  vith  iho  Miijoi. 

_  8, 

TOBft  with  hif  pnrp&i  badgfi  pmTfd  thci  Botls  Eoobi  bird 

adimee, 
Bj  cotniog  tn  npcaraneo  in  pliOM  t\rit  atoneo, 
Comaittee—Impiemtata— Finance :  then  icaling  a  iheep  pen, 
With  the  coneeatrated  energiei  of  half  a  loore  of  men. 

4. 
I  law  the  '*raeiof  enfmea,"  the  waahiog  maebiiieai  and  roota. 
JuDOB  Unthaitk  with  hia  light  cigai  and  long  jadioial 

boota; 
Last  Bmilt  Pioot  notbg  the  atook  all  rooad. 
And  patting  the  three  "  darlingi^  which  had  won  her  forty 

pooad. 

6. 
I  vatehed  the  "iherthomKiaroft'*  with  auMd  tab  for  hia 

throne^ 
AfidtdaaatUkatoafideon'a,  balaoaa  fleah,  and  hair,  aad 

0blth9ae«ghlm»diii^ia(h^fMi   Qhl  that  da^tiy- 

haadledcord 
la  the  ^nita  atratagic  BOfiiuata  of  Cussf  and  JoHir 
Waw>I 

TALLAHT'a  hand  ia  aaen  ao  laager,  Douglas  aeade  ao 

Qaeeiiof  Jloae, 
Bat  a  never  ^1  atrewa  glory  npoa  SeotlaBd  and  **  Moatroae" ; 
Though  Oumtbe'i   DacAeatet  prefer  the  pleaaant  ralea  of 

Wharl^.  ^ 

BATaa*  blood  haa  aliU  a  flyer,  aad  *«  it  proTcd  an  Esiez  calf.'* 

7, 
Hiia  off  for  Quetn  of  thi  Ocean  1  Joe'e  Bloadia  weara  no 

willow, 
*"  k  hmSf  thiashing*  firom  Thomey  Holme  ia  not  a  thorn  in 

hn  pillo  V ; 
/oi  viai  bIz  timea,  aad  Fred^$  FartwiU  **  took  jtut  a  mm 

"aa  to  beat  her*'— 
Ain't  •vaAfvoBO  awaat  on  Hboam's   and  aloqnaat  on 

Prttof  I 

8. 
TboaPe  DoiiKHAic  deep  ia  <<  the  anmban'*  of  white  face  and 

mottle  lora^ 
^  chrooieler  of  Smtrfign,  Sir  XMvtd,  and  Cotmrne  ;«* 
Hiii  to  the  holla  by  Sw  Bemamin^  but  aad'a  the  Bba 

bulletin;  ^ 

Hev  for  a  ehat  with  Mokkhoubb  near  hia  "Sam**  and 


Wtflmy  the  ngktlaaa  weteaa  o^or  hia  "growthy  laai^  waz 

■any, 
Ht  haa  beat  vietoriona  KoBBBva,  aad  poliihed  off  old 

PaaaT  ;— 
u^QvABVLT  and  Jim  Datt  ahirk  the  Deroa  battle  brant, 
We*fe  e  Beyel  Aofe  of  Denmark  and  Prince  Alfred  ia  the  ffoat^ 

10- 
Choiee  moraala  v  tha  Soathdownai  and  ye  Babom  Waii- 

aiaoBAM 
yrnk  WaBB'a  Jobw  Pat  to  txaia  tham,  haa  well  nigh 

*'Bkiniaed  the  Iamb:" 
CoLOHBi.  I2f  OB  haa  Taaqaiahed  Sandat,  for  the'ahaarlipg 

eweaaad  tap, 
Bak^'QaoBOiP*  abacifw,  <*'2lieiiliy  ovr  own  frfood  eropping 

I?.'* 


11. 
Barfobd  takeanp  hia  parable  on  Baxbwbll  and  '*  Shear 

*em  fair  1** 
Aadclatpathe  head  of  lioWAUD,  for  aaadiag  hia  ewe-pea 

bare: 
With  Oxford  memoriea  la  hia  head  and  magiateilal  frown. 
He  atepa  roaad  to  the   Cotawolda  for  a  word  with  Mr. 

Bbownb. 

12. 
Pigelaiaea!    Cbmp  and  Waimkah,  Hbwbb,  Bbzton— 

the  old  atoiy-^ 
A  boar  aallod  Afaearonl,  aad  a  low— awfet  Annie  Laurie  4 
If  there  be  a  eight  lioeda  dodgera  aad  their  piga  don*t  nndar> 

atand, 
It  iaPBoraaaoB  Sxhomos  with  tht  '*  month  aerew*'  ia  ma* 

head. 

IS. 
And  eke  a  laamed  fiaroa  near  "  The  Haadred  Poand"  domain. 
Had  a  look  at  Master  Martin^  and  didn*t  look  agaia : 
Aa  I  icanned  the  honter  airei  in  the  ring  and  in  the  thed, 
I  pondered  moch  within  m^aelf  how  fall  a  third  were  bied. 

14. 
JfeviOe  waa  *'huBg  apoa  wirea,"  Tom  aeif/ere  weat  ia  with  a 


Bat  aa  f^  the  groom  aanadTa  goiag,  deaidedlf  bad  waa  beat; 
With  TBDniN QTON^B  diaoghtar  behiiid  him.  Bootb'b  anp  of 

triumph^f  fall. 
There  Ton  Bbooks  atanda  in  eeataay  with  Bastbsofp* 

o'er  John  BuU  / 

16. 
From  thia  field  of  peaeefhl  warfare,  may  there  apxing  rich 

*'  battle  aheaYoa," 
A  graadar  atamp  of  baatera,  better  bacoa,  laitr  **  thaof aa," 
Steeia  that  wUl  more  than  aatiafy,  with  '*  bieeahea,"  baek,  and 

chine. 
The  waiy  eye  of  Buitom  aad  thi  abide  of  Oabwabdxnb. 

— FwieA. 


THORNE  AGRICULTURAL  ASSOCUTION. 

PRBSBNTATION  TO   MR.  JOSEPH  RICHARDSON, 
THB  HONORARY  SECRBTARY. 

The  membera  and  aoppoHate  of  the  Thorao  Agrical- 
tnral  Aatodation  reeeently  paid  a  moat  deterred  oompUmeat  to 
Iff.  Joteph  Richardion,  of  Thorne.  the  honorary  iccretary, 
who  hu  effieieatlj  and  eoarteoaily  diioharged  the  datiee  of 
that  office,  by  piOMating  him  with  a  magnifleeat  tea  ead 
coffee  lerfieib  waigaiag  812  ooncea,  in  leeogaition  of  tho 
abiUty  hi  haa  diapiayad.  aad  the  groat  aid  at  all  timea  leadeiod 
by  him  to  the  competitora  at  the  Tanona  ezbibituuM. 

The  preientation  took  place  in  a  large  room  on  the  premiiee 
of  the  White  Hart  Ian,  Thorne,  when  aboat  forty-if e  gentlo- 
maa  lat  down  to  a  moat  aamptnoaa  dinner.  TBe  room  waa 
daaetated  for  U)a  oacuiop;  and  acailat  cloth  hong  ronnd 
added  to  ita  appearance. 

The  ailTor  Mrricea  were  anaogod  on  the  table  immediately 
ia  froat  of  the  chairman,  and  at  the  aame  time  Air.  Riehardton 
received  a  lithographed  copy  of  the  namea  of  the  inbtcribera 
to  the  taattmoiuBl  (oad.   The  tray  bore  the  following  uuenp- 

tioa:— 

«<Thie  Tray,  aad  a  Tea  and  Coffee  lorriee  (yalne  ISO 
gnineas),  were  preaented  to  Mr.  JoaephRiehardiOB.of  Thorae, 
by  aawarda  of  15Q  of  hia  friendi  and  admirara,  aa  a  mark  of 
their  aapradaaoB  of  hia  f aloable  aarTicet,  aa  Honorary  Becre- 
tarf.  for  eeyeral  yaara,  to  the  Theme  Agrieultural  Sofflcty.  at 
a  (fianer  givea  to  him  at  the  White  Hart  Hotel.  Thorpe,  oa 
the  88th  July,  1868 ;  Makin  Durham,  Biq.,  m  the  chair. 

"E.T.Whallbt,!  Honorary  Seerotariea  to 
"  R.  J.  CouLMAN,  /    the  Tettimonial  Fond. 
"  J.  BaowN,  Treainrer.*' 
Tho  naoal  apeechea  were  made  after  the  compUmeaim 
teaata,  aad  a  moat  plea«mt  ovaniag  WM  poaaad  bya  highly 
raapectable  aad  iaflaential  eompaay. 
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Monthly  Couhcil,  Wednetdatf,  Augutt  5. — Present, 
Lord  Feveraham,  President,  in  the  Chair ;  Lord  Tredegar, 
Lord  Walsingham,  Major-General  the  Hon.  A.  N.  Hood, 
Mr.  Amos,  Mr.  Raymond  Barker,  Mr.  Cantrell,  Colonel 
Challoner,  Mr.  Ciaydcn,  Mr.  Druce,  Mr.  Eiall,  Mr. 
Brandreth  Gibbs,  Mr.  Fisher  Hobbs,  Mr.  Bandell,  Mr. 
Robert  Smith,  Mr.  Wallis,  Mr.  Wells,  Professor  Wilson, 
Mr.  Frere,  Professor  Simonds,  Professor  Voelcker,  and 
Mr.  Geo.  Wood. 

Finances.— The  Hon.  Migor-General  Hood  presented 
the  report,  firom  which  it  appeared  that  the  Secretary's 
receipts  daring  the  past  month  had  been  examined  and 
found  correct.  The  balance  in  the  bands  of  the  bankers 
ontheSIstof  July  was  £7,563  lis.  3d.  Cheques  were 
recommended  to  be  drawn  for  the  Stock  and  Implement 
prises  at  the  Worcester  meeting,  amounting  to  £2,600, 
and  for  the  expenses  attendant  on  the  Show,  which  would 
render  it  necessary  that  the  £2,000  on  deposit  at  the  Lon- 
don  and  Westminster  Bank  be  withdrawn.  This  report 
was  adopted. 

Journal.— Mr.  Owen  Wallis  presented  the  list  of 
subjects,  for  which  the  Committee  recommended  that 
premiums  should  be  offered  in  1864,  which  was  agreed 
to: — 

1.  Hertfordshire  £Y0 

2.  Saburbaa  Farm         25 

(offered  by  Sir  C.  DonnTiUe). 
8.  CoDstraction  of  Cheese  Roods      ..         ..     10 

(soggested  by  the  Hon.  A.  Vernoo). 
4.  Peculiar  qualities   which   render   pastures 

especially  adapted  for  the  production  of 

butter  sod  cheese  respeetiTely     . .  10 

(luggested  by  Colooel  Kiogseote). 
6.  The  compiratife  Tslue  of  Linieed,  Cotton, 

and  Rape  cakei  for  feeding  purposes      . .     10 

6.  The  best  mode  of  storing  Turnips,  Mangel, 

Potatoes,  and  Carrots 10 

7.  The  best  mode  of  breaking  up  Grass,  and  its 

sobseqQcnt  management 20 

8.  Any  other  agikuttural  subject       ..         ..     10 

Implement. — Colonel  Challoner,  Chairman,  reported 
that  the  Committee,  after  careful  consideratiou  of  the 
triennial  system  of  1856,  and  the  quadrennisl  system  of 
1858,  recommended  a  triennial  system  according  to  the 
following  classification : — 

SPBCIAL  PRIZE  FOR  STEAM  CULTIVATION. 

1864.— L  Implbmbnts  and  Macbinekt  for  the 
DaaiNAGB,  TiLLAOB,  AND  Cni;riyATioif  of  Land. 
—Tile  and  biiek  machines,  draining  implements, 
grabben,  ploughs,  enltiyators,  clod  emshers,  rollers, 
barrows. 

1866.— IL  Implbmemts   and  Macbineet  'for  the 

COLTIYATION     AND     HaRTBBTINO     OF     CROPS.— 

Drills  and  distributors,  horse  hoes,  mowioff  maebinei, 
reaping  maehines,  haymaking  machines,  horse  rakes, 
carts  and  waggons. 

1866.— in.  Implements  and  Machinert  for  the 
Preparation  of  Crops  for  Market  and  for 
Peeoino  STOCK.<*Steam  engines,  threshing  ma> 
chines,  dressing  machines,  mills  and  erushers,  ehaff 
cutters,  eake  breakers,  root  cutters  and  pnlpers,  dairy 
impl( 


This  report  was  adopted. 

The  report  of  the  Stewards  of   Stock    exhibited  at 
Worcester  was  read,  and  it  was  agreed  that  it  be  referred 


to  the   Veterinary   Committee  to  draw  up  some  more 
stringent  rules  for  exhibitors  in  the  Pig  Claues. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Robert  Smith,  seconded  by  Pro- 
fessor Wilson,  a  Conunittee,  consisting  of  the  Hon.  Mi^or- 
General  Hood,  Mr.  Clayden,  Mr.  Fisher  Hobbs,  Mr.  Hoi- 
knd,  M.P.,  Mr.  Bandell,  Mr.  Torr,  and  Mr.  Owen  Wallis, 
with  the  Stewards  and  the  mover  and  seconder,  vere 
appointed  to  frame  regulations  relatiye  to  the  dipping  and 
preparing  sheep  for  show. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Raymond  Barker,  seconded  by 
Lord  Tredegar,  the  usual  leave  of  absence  was  granted  ^ 
the  Secretary,  and  the  Council  then  adjourned  orer  the 
autumn  recess  to  Wednesday,-the  4tb  of  November. 


THE     IMPLEMENT     STANDS   AT 
WORCESTER. 

(Concluded  from  our  la»t,) 

Our  remaining  stroll  through  the  array  of  fium  tools 

and  machinery  conmicnoes  with  the  stand  of  Messn. 

'Greening  and  Co.,  comprising  all  varieties  of  hare,  rabbit, 

sheep,  and  ox-proof  wire-fence,  galvanized  netting,  iron 

farm-gates,  "uuclimbable  hurdles,'*  tree-guards,  and  so  on. 

Messrs.  J.  and  F.  Howard  had  a  very  extensife  show  of 
the  implements  which  do  credit  to  the  skill  of  the  workma 
in  the  Britannia  Works  at  Bedford.  In  addition  to  the  stcan 
plough,  the  harrows  and  grubbers,  anangcd  with  steenge 
apparatus  for  steam  work,  this  stand  comprised  all  formi  o( 
the  champion  plouj^h,  ploughsharss,  the  potato-raising  ploogk 
which  repsys  its  cost  in  a  couple  of  days  by  dispensing  with 
hand-forkers,  a  new  ploagh  made  with  gallows  and  screwed- 
wheel  gear  (a  substitute  for  the  Norfolk  and  Hanpshizs  gsl- 
lows),  barrows  of  msny  sisca  and  patterns,  horsc-rskes,  sad 
the  improved  haymaking  machine  which  esnied  off  the  prise 
at  the  Leeds  meeting. 

Messrs.  PiCKBLBT,  SiMS,  &  Co.  ahowed,  among  sisige 
assortment  of  implements  and  machmcry,  their  respcr  ssd 
new  mowing  machine,  which  possesses  a  noeel  contrinmee  for 
relieving  the  crank-pins  of  the  connecting-rod  from  weight. 

On  the  large  stand  of  Messrs.  Baenakd  ft  Bishop  wis 
Br.  Ager's  rotary  forking  or  di|[ging  machine— probably  tbs 
best  form  in  which  this  old  idea  hss  yet  been  picseated  to 
us.  One  set  of  rowels  tear  up  the  soil,  while  aaotber  set  le* 
volving  behind  clears  the  teeth  of  the  first  set 

Measrs.  Bbll  &  Hall  had  the  largest  stand  of  imph- 
ments  and  maehines,  iododing  all  the  specialities  of  oor  bat 
nukers. 

The  Trustees  of  W.  Crobskill  had  a  grand  show  of  their 
fflschin»>made  carts,  waggons,  wnecls,  all  of  most  •vpciior 
workmanship,  and  sold  at  easy  prices  for  the  Csnncr.  Tbm 
Beirs  reaper,  with  self-delivery,  is  an  extraordinary  asckiBe 
for  aeeomplishing  a  very  large  acraage  per  day,  takiog.  ■«  it 
does,  a  dear  cut  of  8i  feet  breadth.  The  portable  farm  rail- 
way, of  2^  feet  gauge,  in  15  feet  lengths,  is  exceedinglj  vahs- 
able  for  daying  and  marling  land,  and  for  carting  off  roots, 
&e,  upon  wot  day  fidds.  Probably,  some  combination  of  tke 
portable  with  portions  of  fiied  railway  (as  along  hesdlsads, 
ftc)  may  be  adapted  before  long,  to  asnst  in  the  nsnariag, 
harvesting,  and  the  generd  carriage-work  of  the  farm,  now 
that  one-third  or  one-half  the  teams  arc  being  banished  by  the 
steam-plough. 

Mr.  J.  Grant'b  portable  farm-rsilway  is  one  of  the  chief 
novelties  of  tbe  show.    Instead  of  being  constructed  in  po^ 
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tkni  of  friae-wotlr,  m  in  Memn.  Cronkitt^  wcll*knowo  and 
won  mbttaotttl  railiraj,  the  longitadintl  ilMpcra  (with 
ftigle-iraii  nils  upon  them),  art  in  wpanta  16^  feet  length*, 
fitting  end  to  end  by  tonguei  and  looketa ;  while  the  gauge  ia 
legalated  not  by  eroea-alMpcn  bnt  by  iron  tie-bara,  the  shifU 
iagof  the  pieoea  being  an  amiaingly  light  and  easy  operation ; 
ndinga,  croeainga»  tnn-tablca  are  provided  of  the  einplett 
aad  bghteat  character;  and  the  barrow  trocki,  tipping  trueki, 
Ste.,  all  preient  great  facilities  for  qoick  and  ready  maoipala- 
tioe.  The  same  lengtha  of  rail  serve  for  any  required  gsnge. 
The  whole  is  designed  for  manual  labour,  in  leading-off  roota 
or  spreading  manure  upon  wet  land;  the  inventor  main* 
tsins  that  the  cost  is  less  than  that  of  ordinary  carting,  while 
the  injury  to  the  land  (often  so  great  a  drawback  in  day 
bnniog)  is  altogether  aToided.  For  claybg,  washing,  chalk- 
iag,  and  so  on,  the  portable  railway  must  be  a  great  aequisi- 
lion.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  this  invention  is  not  a 
step  toward  the  harrestiDg  of  com  either  without  the  aid  of 
horses,  or  with  the  assistance  of  very  few— an  object  of  some 
moment  (notwithstanding  the  facilities  afforded  by  one-horse 
harvest  carts),  now  that  steam  tillage  ia  banishing  a  large 
proportion  of  the  farm  teams.  Tbe  price  is  certainly  ex- 
tmaely  low ;  for  horse  power,  of  courae,  the  whole  apparatus 
most  be  mndi  stronger  and  more  eipensive. 

Mr.  S.  D.  Morgan's  Amenean  reaper  has  a  self-raking 
BMvameut,  which  ia  extremely  ingenious.  The  action  of  the 
rake  npon  a  cranked  bar,  with  cams  and  a  spring,  cannot  be 
clearly  described  in  letter -preis  ;  the  movement,  however,  ia 
redprocating— an  improvement  upon  other  reciprooatiDg  lakoe, 
but  probably  inferior  in  various  points  to  the  smoothly- 
working  continnonsly  revolving  rakes  which  have  now  come 
into  *    " 


Messrs.  Hunt  and  Pickbbimo  had  a  good  show  of  ploughs, 
dnUs,  and  their  superior  root  pulptrs. 


Mapplibbck  and  Lows  had  an  exceedingly  fine 
aland,  indnding  a  very  varied  assortment  of  artidea  ham  their 
own  and  other  mannCacturers'  works.  Their  chaJf-cutterB  are 
strong,  cheap,  aervieeable  maehiues.  Their  new  weighing- 
■mdue  for  carte  or  cattle  dispenses  with  the  cumbrous  bri^ 
work  and  difficult  setting  of  the  old  machines;  the  mechanism 
ia  perfectly  simple,  and  not  liable  to  derangement,  and  weighs 
ap  to  three  tons.  Though  not  exactly  agricultursl,  the  im- 
proved  hand  road-scraping  madiine,  and  again  the  portable 
so«p>boilef  and  the  portable  kitchener  (a  complete  cooking 
nsge  requiring  no  setting),  should  be  mentioned  as  improve- 
meats;  the  cooking  apparatus  being  espeddly  vduable  now 
that  dimentary  preparation  on  a  large  scale  ia  being  adapted 
to  the  reqairements  of  the  working-dasses. 


BuNKHORN  and  Shuttlbwobth  exhibited  their 
cx^aordiaary  little  force  pump  or  agricultural  fire  cngiDCi 
wbidi  doea  wondera  in  throwing  a  large  volume  of  water  to  a 
grmt  height  with  very  little  power  applied. 

Oa  the  stand  of  Measrs.  Amies  and  Babford  we  aaw 
tkdr  (fiflieraBt-naed  iron  rollera ,  which  consist  of  water-tight 
^hadersy  weighted  at  pleasure  to  double  the  actual  weight  of 
tke  implement  by  being  filled  with  water ;  the  extra  weight 
niiiig  directly  npon  the  land,  without  pressure  upon  tbe  axle 


Hessra.  Coi.BXAir  and  Sons  exhibited  their  celebrated 
|RK  cdthmtora,  the  rotary  potato-digger,  and  a  new  horse- 
kos,  jointed  so  as  to  accommodate  itaelf  to  uneven  ground. 
IWu  atean-ploaghing  machine  has  been  spoken  of  in  another 

phea. 

Of  lir.  Fowuir's  steam-ploughing,  cultivating,  harrowing, 
ksd-pNasing,  sad  driniog  apparatus,  we  have  already  re* 

fWMI. 

Maisra.  J.  P.  Hall  showed,  among  a  large  aasortmcnt  of 
igricaltnrd,  horticultural,  and  domeatie  articles,  a  novelty  in 
tie  ihape  of  a  *  balloon  meat  aafe,"  in  which  jointa  are  hung 
iaade  a  curtain  of  gause,  completely  protecting  them  from 
fSa,  while  frcdy  admitting  air.  Thia  cheap  and  admirable 
caatiivanoe  cannot  fiul  to  m  appreciated  thia  hot  weather. 


engiBea ;  a  very  eeonomieal  anangemcnt  admirably  carried 
out. 

Measrs.  Fagb  ft  Co.  had  a  good  ahow  of  ploughs,  harrows, 
grubbers,  and  thdr  drain-pipe  and  brick-making  machinea. 

On  the  stand  of  Measrs.  Undbbhill  we  observed  a  spring 
hook,  intended  to  prevent  the  breakage  of  ropea  in  ateam  cul- 
tivation. A  apird  aprlng  ia  so  act  aa  to  releaae  a  hook  and 
act  the  rope  loose  from  the  implement,  at  any  given  strain. 
The  price  is  moderate,  aad  the  safety  afforded  recommcnda 
thia  book  to  the  employera  of  all  ateam-ploughing  apparatus, 
where  there  ia  no  "  alack  gcar*^  upon  the  implement. 

Mesara.  F.  W.  Ashbt  &  Co.  exhibited  several  of  their 
double-sction  haymaking  machinea,  with  sets  of  knives  for 
cutting  young  thiatlea,  and  seta  of  forka  for  separating  and 
apreading  manure  upon  grua  land  by  the  aame  machine;  dao 
a  number  of  chaff  engines,  oilcake  breakers,  and  their  very 
effidcnt  rotary  harrowa. 

Mr.  Bradtord's  wuhing  machinea  attracted  aa  much 
attention  aa  ever ;  beaidea  the  well-known  rocking- washer,  he 
haa  another  machine,  in  which  a  ribbed  roller  robs  the  dotbes 
agunit  a  yielding  diaphragm  underneath,  thia  being  formed 
of  wood  rollera  threaded  upon  daatic  ladia-zubber  atrapa,  the 
action  giving;  a  knuckling  effect,  rubbing  the  dothea  without 
any  poaaibihty  of  injury. 

Mr.  Richard  Smith  had  every  pretty  ahow  of  coniferous 
treea,  in  tuba  and  pota ;  and  of  grcenhonie  plants  and  cot 
flowers. 

The  department  for  aeeda,  roota,  models,  Ac.,  wu  very  ex- 
tensive ;  we  can  mention  only  some  of  the  more  interesting 
sUlls.  Messrs.  Thomas  Qibbs  ft  Co.  (the  Royal  Agriailtural 
Sodety'a  aeedamen)  aurpassed  all  competition  m  their  ahow  of 
dried  apedmena  of  grasiea,  grain  in  the  atraw,  ftc,  thdr  roota 
and  aamplea,  and  aeeda  indosed  in  innumerable  glaaa  vasee, 
formed  quite  a  study  for  every  farmer  with  a  botanical  taste  or 
a  desire  for  good  stocks  with  which  to  seed  his  ground. 

Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons  also  contributed  a  vduable 
collection  of  seeds,  grsins,  and  grasses,  with  pictorial  repre- 
sentations of  the  best  roots. 

Mr.  Simpson  showed  aamplea  of  farioaeeoua  food,  hone- 
feed  in  which  rich  and  nutritive  diet  ia  doctwed  with  valuable 
condimental  ingredienta,  intended  to  aaaiat  digeation  aad  pre- 
aerve  the  hedth  of  highly-fed  animals. 

Mr.  Chab.  Stokbs  exhibited  a  cart-horse  collar,  which  is 
expanded  or  contrscted  by  means  of  a  toothed  catch,  so  as  to 
sdapt  it  to  shoulders  of  dl  shapea ;  no  hamea  are  required :  the 
collar  is  eaaily  put  on  and  taken  off,  and  there  ia  no  liability 
of  a  horae  becoming  choked  with  it. 

We  have  now  mentioned  most  of  the  "  novelties  and 
notabilities/*  unavoidably  omitting  many  stands  and  stajta 
that  present  perhaps  equal  claim  to  a  speciiic  mention ;  bnt 
our  columns  are  limited,  while  the  number  of  articles  in  a 
Royal  Agricultural  Show-yard  hardly  is. 


Fbtbrs  Brothbrs  exhibited  aome  excellent  chaff- 
caltiag  machlncsy  combining  numerous  improvements.  Their 
eoBbiMd  steam-engine,  tumip-piilper,  and  steaming  apparatus, 
iB  esatrivri  to  cook  roots,  ftc,  with  the  waste  steam  from  tbe 
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Allcock  (Thomas),  Ratcliff'-on-Trent. 

Horsehoe  for  ridge  or  flat,  with  expanding  harrow  and  set 
of  grubbers,  £3  5s.,dso  horsehoe  at  £2  lOs.;  twohorse  scuf- 
flcr  and  grubber  4  gs.,  horserakes  £7 10s.  and  £8 ;  chaffeutters 
£6  lOs.  to  £18  10a. 

Allchin  and  Son,  Northampton. 

Tenhorae  traction  ateam  engine  for  ploughing,  thraahing, 
&c,  £890 ;  aixhorae  portable  ateam  engine  £196,  combinra 
thrashing  machine  £98,  corn  grinding  mill  £42,  serewjack^ 
for  lifting  three  or  four  tons  £1  2s.  each. 
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AhLWTS  (Hbitbt),  iOO,  Flfltfe^itnet,  London. 

Wheat  diasrami  showing  the  flactnationt  in  the  imperial 
averigea  for  200  /ears,  collcetioa  of  e^ricaltaral  book*  lod 
imtrumaou,  *'  The  £«tatai  Gazetfct,'*  with  OrdnanM  and  foo- 
logical  mapi. 

Amibs  and  BABVonOi  Peterborongh. 

▲4}aatoble  water  ballaitiag  lead  roUera  £10  to  £40,  ditto 
gardeo  rollera  £3  5i.  to  £5  10s.,  clod  emahcrs  and  land  roUera 
£10  and  £15,  nnbieaJcable  land  rollers  £8  and  £0  lOa. 
Stsolcy^s  roll  icrspert  £9,  also  his  steaming  apparatus  £18  to 
to  £25  lOs.,  wstercan  £26,  oilcake  mills  3  gi.  to  £6.  com- 
bined seek  bsrrowi  and  elevators  £3  5|.  to  4  gs^  Ljne's 
patent  field  stiles  £2  2s.  to  £2  Ss. ;  Bsile?  Denton's  pipes 
for  ootfsUi  of  nnderdrains,  threeinch  bore  0a.  to  tweUeinch 
bore  82i.  6d. ;  also  hii  well  sod  pump  coTsrs  and  tidal  and 
backwater  Ysltes  £8  lOi. ;  sheep  trooffhs  six  feet  long  16i., 
tweWe  feet  82s.;  Weiton's  differentisTpoUey  blocks  £1 17s. 
6d  to  £6. 

Abcher  (E.),  Old  PAradifle.row,  Islington  Green. 

Wsshing,  wringing,  and  mangling  machines  £6  10s.  and 
£8  10s.,  waiher  and  wringer  £4  10s.,  waiher  8  gs.,  wringer 
£1,  msnglers  and  wringers  £1 12s.  to  £8,  starcher  and  wringer 
£1,  portable  clothes  dr^er  £7  6s.,  rotary  boot  and  shoe  cleaner 
£3  15s.,  assortment  of  implements  for  houiehold  pnrposei^ 
including  eocnmber  and  yccetable  slicers,  knife  and  scissor 
sharpeners,  batter  prints  and  dairy  utensils,  polishing  brushes, 
knife  cleaning  machinae  and  boards,  magnetic  hammers^  and 
Smith's  apparatus  for  desning  chimney  lamp  glasies.  Is. 
each ;  Smith's  tube  broshai  5s,  npwirds  {  sansM*  Md  atlMiag 
machine  16s. 

Armbteono  (Jobv),  Cliftottj  Cnmberland. 

Twobone  wheel  pbngh  £|  15s.,  ditto  swing  plough£4  6s., 

Sny  ploogh  £8  5s.,  ridginf  ploughs— for  light  land  £8  10s„ 
r  strong  Isnd  £4,  potato  lifter  £4  10i„  horsehoe  £8  lOs., 
twohorae  grabber  £8  lOi.,  fonrbeamed  jointed  lianows  £4, 
chain  harrow  £4  for  eight  feet  wide. 

Arnold  and  Sons,  West  Smithfield,  London. 

Cattle  elyster  syringe  £2  10s.,  cattle  probang  16s.,  balling 
gun  St.,  milking  aiphons  Is.  6d.  and  2s.  6d.,  thoroughpin 
trass  15s.,  balloek  holder  18s.,  and  an  aaaortment  of  TCteri- 
nary  inatrnments. 

AsBBT  Avo  Co.,  Stamford.     . 

Double  action  haymakers  12  to  16  gs.,  horserakaa  £8  to 
£10,  wheel  handrake  £2,  portable  steam  engines— threehorse 
£96  5s.,  4^borse  £l38,  foorhorse  nortable  floor  mill  £35, 
combined  tbraaher  £86,  chaffcutters  8|  to  14  gs.  with  pulley, 
oilcake  mills  £8  5s.  to  £3  10s.,  new  haymaker  wiUi  wire 
screen  £17  lis.,  rotating  harrows  £4  lOi.  to  6  gs. 

AvBLXVO  AKD  PoBTBR,  Rocfaester,  Kent. 

Boid  loeomotire  engine,  with  doable  gsaring  for  speeds  of 

Sand  6  miles  sn  hour,  on  an  incline  of  1  in  ll  with  20  tons, 
80;  agrioaltaral  loeomotiTe  engine  £420;  tenhorse  nominal, 
but  op  to  fortyhorae  pover,  for  steam  eultiTatioo,  thrashing, 
sawing,  and  nmoving  agncultnral  produce,  £420 ;  a  amaller 
ditto  £860. 

Abhford  (Thomas  B,),  Walbam  Green,  London. 

Farmer'a  apring  market  cart,  and  an  improved  London-made 
gentlenun'a  or  tradeamaa's  aeil,  £80  and  £31  lOs. 

Baoobr  (J.  ABD  W.),  Worcester. 

Cloae  fire  kitchen  ranges  £5  10s.  to  £30,  cottsge  ranges 
£1  5s.  to  £4,  cooking  rangea  for  open  fire  £1  4s.  to  £4  10s., 
register  black  grates  80s.  to  £14,  bright  stoie  £25,  gsrdeo  chairs 
SOs.  to  85s.,  garden  roller  55i.,  compound  lever  cheeaepress 
70a.,  Stmnelsoo*s  lawn  mower  £6  10s„  cider  press  screws 
£5  per  pair,  general  purpose  pump  45s.,  cottsge  pump  25s., 
com  stack  pillars  4s.  and  6s.,  cast  steel  digging  forks  4s.  and 
6a.,  bronsed  hat  and  umbrella  atand  £2  16a. 

Baimbb   and    Drakb,    15,   Cannon*0treet    West, 

London. 

Water  gauges  from  18s.  to  40s.,  gauge  cocks  4s.  to  12s., 
]et  eoeks  2b.  to  6s.,  blow-off  cocks  8s.  to  40s.,  oil  siphons  and 
tallow  enpa  la.  to  80a.,  steam  whistlea  6a.  to  &0a.,  falve  oocks 
Sa.  6d.  to  80a..  Bonrdsa*a  pieieafe  gaagea  66i.  to  98i^  Sdter'e 
Oxtto  86a.  to  65e. 


Bakbb  (JoHir),  WIebaadi. 

Combined  dreaaing  and  winnowing  machinee,  fltted  with 
blowing  hopper  complete,  and  all  modern  improTements,  tn< 
eluding  aiz  best  handwove  diamond  mesh  ridolea,  and  bean, 
wheat,  and  barley  acreena,  £0  10s.  each. 

Baxbb  (Thohas),  Compton,  Berkft 

SeU^alaneing  portable  iren  waterceit,  with  velfse  iailiad  o' 
taps,  to  prevent  danger  in  frost,  18  gs.  i  liquid  asanura  east 
upon  same  prindplt,  aad  fitted  with  pump  attsehed  to  ▼«!• 
canised  indiarnbber  pipe,  £20,  watereart  for  cattle  asMl  atcMi* 
engiaea  £81  6a. 

Ball  (George),  North  Kilwortb,  Leiceeterebire. 

Two  or  tbreehone  waggon  £33,  carta  for  one  aad  two 
horsca  for  general  purposes  and  fitted  with  curved  b»rv«sit 
ravea  £14  to  £15,  iron  ploughs  £4  4s.  to  £4  8s.,  Karifien 
£5  10s.andil6  10s.,iroohanowa£8  7a.  6d.  and  £8  iaa.ttd. 

Ball  (William),  Rothwell,  Northamptonehlre. 

Iron  ploughs  £4  4s.  and  £4  8s.,  ditto  for  deep  ploughing 
£5  lOi.,  double  plough  £7  lOs.,  ridge  or  double  breast  puiugn 
4  gs.,  one  or  two- horse  waggons  £26  and  £30,  three  or  four- 
horse  ditto  £39,  csrts  for  one  horie  £14  10i„  ditto  for  osie  or 
two  £15,  scarifiers  £6  10s.  and  £7  lOi.,  horserake  £8,  Tay- 
lor's disgonal  harrows  £4.  light  ditto  £8 10s. 

Bamlbtt  (Adam),  Ripon. 
Combined  reaper  and  mower  £88,  reaper  with  manmal  do- 
livery  £88,  balanced  reaper  £25,  ditto  without  side-dravffht  aad 
for  two  horaaa  abreast  £86,)  model  of  the  msnnsl  mlivcry 
rea^r. 

Babbard,  Bishop,  abd  Babnabds,  of  Norwich. 

Dr.  Acer's  digging  mschines  £12  to  £85,  rootpnlpera  £8 
5s.  to  £10,  rootgrsters  £8  10s.  and  £4  10s.,  Gardner'e 
turnip  cutters  £4 10s.  and  £5  10s.,  barley  hummeller  £4  lOs., 
double  Norfolk  pig  troughs  7s.  to  16s.,  single  ditto  8s.  6d.  to 
18s.,  Windsor  and  drooler  pig  troughs  and  inm  troughs  with 
circular  bottoma  4s.  to  £2  6s.,  troughs  for  dogs  8s.  6d.  aad 
8s.,  for  poultry  Is.  9d.  to  6s.,  registered  ditto  with  fonaftatBe 
10s.  and  18a.,  horse  or  cattle  crib  80s.,  mangers  £8  10a.  to  £7, 
centrifogal  wringing  maehine  £5,  atrained  wire  fencing  6d.  to 
la.  5d.  per  yard,  aheepfold  hurdlea  on  wbeela  19a.,  east-iroa 
window  frame  aad  caaement  lOs.  to  18s.,  galvaniaed  wire 
netting  4d.  to  2s.  8d.  psr  yard,  greasing  jsek  for  gigs  and  car- 
riagea  6s.,  sack  barrow  10s.,  noiseless  lawn  mowers  £4  10a.  to 
£6  10s.,  garden  and  park  stools  and  chairs  4s.  6d.  to  £8  fs^ 
Burrows'  gsrden  rocking  lounge  60s.,  garden  tables  24a. 
to  80s, 

Babbbtt,  £xalL|  and  Abbbbwis,  Reading. 

Steam  enginee,  fixed  horiaontal  four-horse  £110,  siz>bone 
£150,  ten-horse  £880,  porUble  three-horse  £120,  sis-borso 
£195,  eight-horse  £280,  twelve-horse  double  cy Under  ^810, 
combined  thrsshing  mschiues  for  steam  power,  64-indi  port- 
able £110,  60inQh  fiied  £108,  48-iaeh  porUblefor  thiwe- 
horse  engine  £82  10s.,  same  sise  rotary  portable  fitted  witk 
rotary  dram  and  breaating  £82  10a.,  perforated  beater  dram 
£9  10a.,  grinding  mill  on  tnvelling  frame  £81.  aafety  okafl 
cutters  £11  to  15  gs.,  grain>cmahing  milla  £8  10s.  to  10  ga, 
thrashing  machine  andborsegcar  £89  10s.,  ooe-horae  gear  aad 
intermediate  motiou  £18  15s.,  reverN  action  heymaker  14  ge., 
borterakes  £6  15s.  to  £9  8a.,  donkey  engine  pump  £86,  axv^ 
Isr-ssw  bench  £22  10s.,  screw-lifting  jacks  2  to  8  gs, 

BABB0W8  ABD  Co.,  of  76,  Cannon-itMet  Wert, 

London. 

Portable  steam  efiginss  with  multitabalaf  beilerp,  tve- 
horse  £75,  four-horse  £l65 ;  small  strong  aad  oompeet  pofft> 
able  four- horse  multitubular  boiler  steam  engine  for  driving  a 
turnip  cotter,  pnlper,  chaff  cutter,  and  an  oat  and  bean  mill  at 
one  operation,  £146;  three-horse  portable  £100.  aii-borie 
ditto  £800,  eight-horse  double  cylinder  ditto  £246;  foor- 
horse power  filed  steam  engine  with  Cornish  boiler  £95, 
without  boiler  £60;  pedeatal  engine,  2(-horse  power,  re- 
quiring no  brickwork,  £86 ;  portable  thrashing  and  finishing 
mtehine«,  three-horse  power  winnowing  and  sscking  £70, 
four-horse  combined  for  a  hilly  eouatiy  £90^  fidl'-eiaad  eom- 
bined  double-blast  £105,  with  bean-thnshing  eppeiataa  £8 
10s. extra:  Bamnelsoa's  turnip  cutter  £4  10s.,  hie  root  pnlper 
£4 10a.,  diaff  cutter  £7,  oat  and  been  mill  £6 16a.  i  Kli«*e 
patent  hurdle  foateninga  £4  per  100  seta. 
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Babbt  BaoY^BM,  M«riton'f  Wtof,  London,  S.£, 

hon$\  ipeeiCci  for  diMrdfn  of  mb  or  thab  amoig  ibeap 
2a,  8d.  to  it.  Mr  gtUoo,  hii  foot-rat  lotion  Si.  6d.  ptr  pint,  and 
ipwif "'  of  iioon  dnmod  witli  hii  non-poiiODOtti  thcop* 
dnMiogSvihoviag  how  tboy  tokt  tho  dyei  aod  tho  btatfteiil 
ciMto  awn  tbo  wod  pvodoeid  bf  tho  *'  pfMorratiTo,"  *'  om- 
diettorr  ond  "  ooMintntid  ipooilo." 

Bamtom  and  fioir,  Carliilo. 

■hooHBgewi  £30  to  £50,  Victorio  or  £81 108.,  Garlulo 
m  £aO,  BeoCoh  cu£84,  bukot  cut  £18  to  £20.j 

Batusi,  JovB«y  AKD  Batliis,  WoWerbampton. 
Wrottgbt  iioB  CAttlo  kordloo  4f.  to  lOf.,  gimo  proof  omt* 
mattl  gudon  bordloi  Si.  6d.  to  5i,  8d.  per  yard,  itraiiitd 
wiR  fences  Is.  Id.  to  li.  9d.  per  yard,  oontionaneo  ahoep  and 
dttia  fmees  2a,  Id.  to  28. 7d.  per  yard,  ditto  deer  f§im  Sa. 
Id.  per  yard,  iheepfolding  hordlei  on  wheeli  £1  for  12  feet, 
fwtpeib  gatca  £1  18a.  6d.  to  £2  12i.  6d.,  tnba  gates  £1 14i. 
and  £a  lOi.,  0eld  gates  £1  4b.  to  £3  lOi.,  oraameatal  eo- 
tiiQce  gatei  5  gi.  to  £12  lOs.,  tree  guards  15i.  to  £1,  ditto 
far  ibrabs  6i.  6d.,  garden  stakes  8s.  8d.  to  21s.  per  doseo, 
kiadKates  £2  2s.  6d.  to  £3  2i.  6d.,  gslTsntied  whselbarrows 
£1 10s.  and  £1  18i.,  eamp  stools  wita  eluiic  galraoised  wire 
Mats  4a.  Od.,  garden  chairs  8i.  6d.  to  I8i.,  game  proof  wire 
setting  6M.  to  lO^d.  per  yard,  Bayliia'c  lelf-relienng  chain 
biiiow£8  18i. 

BEASD8  (Thomab),  Stow,  Buckfl. 
tUmm  plough  with  grabbers  and  coltiTatorB 


£8S10i. 

Bill  and  Hall,  Woreeater. 

Hovud'a  iron  plonghi  £2  6i.  to  £4  12i,  6d.,  Sansome's 
^oeghs  £8  to  £5,  other  iron  ploughs  £3  10a,  to  £4  5s., 
Howard's  iron  harrows  (foar  beamed)  £2  17i.  6d.  to  £8  lOi., 
Issaian'a  tzeelaior  hanowa  £4  10a.,  Baneoma's  three  beamed 
Iga.  to  £4  8s.  6d.,  other  iron  hanowa  £1  14s.  to  £2  6s., 
B^ftiss  and  Go.'s  spring  expending  ehain  harrowa  £8  5i., 
Howard'a  tnuaed  and  tobolar  whipplatreee  111.  6d.  and  17i. 
61;  horaehofa,  tipMaing  £8,  light  £1 15s.,  with  grabbers 
£2  10s.,  seariAers  £5  10«.  and  £6  lOi.,  skims  £8  16i.  and 
$S,  CnsdulTa  clodcmiber  £16  10s.,  CroiskiU's  one  horia 
cart  £12  10a.,  with  harreat  sbelyings  80i.  extra,  Howard's 
dsaUe  action  haymaker  15  (a,  Nicbolaon's  single  action  ditto 
10  gsL,  hotBerakeo-*Howard^s  £8  5i.,  Bsniome'i  £8  5i.,  three 
■nd  fiya  row  wheat  drilli  £1  lOi.  to  £8,  two  row  bean  drill 
£3  10s.,  one  row  tnmip  and  mannre  drills  £2  12i.  to  £8, 
Mad  Mwiag  aaadiina  £2  Sa,  Fry's  winnower  £7  10a,  hone 
leen  £18  lOi.  and  12  gi.,  diaffcntteia  £2  5i.to  £10  Is.  6d., 
root  priyan  £4  10a.  to  £6  16s.  6d.,  turnip  entters  £4  10s.  to 
£8  IQn.  bean  and  oat  milla  £8  8a.  M.  to  £4,  oileake  mUli  2 
to  5  ga,  sheep  rank  £2  6e.,  oow  crib  £2  Ss.,  maunia  pnmp  £3 
15s,  dMese  pnesee  £8  10s.  snd  £i  15s.,  dooble  ditto  figs., 
v^rbiag  asaehiaee  2ga.  to  80s.,  garden  rails  85i,  to  60s., 
lava  mawen  £8  lOi.  to  £7  10s.,  laok  tracks  12s.  6d.  to  17i., 
yig  tnngba  6a.  to  81a.,  cattle  uoogh  12i.  6J.,  poultry  pots 
2b  to  6e.  6d.,  boynek  nod  msoger  56s.,  rakea  8s.  6d.  to  ISs., 
hey  end  other  forks  Sa.  6d.  apvarda,  garden  apadee  from  Is. 
6d.  opwarda,  garden  tooli  from  li.  9d.  the  let,  drainiog  tooli 
3i.  eoch  and  opwaidi^  gardaa  chairs  16i.  6d.  to  60s.,  iower- 
pet  itand  42il,  nmbrella  itsoda  111.  6d.  to  80i ,  cottage  range 
SOi.,  Lramiagtoo  range  £14,  fireproof  lafci  £5  lOi.  and  £6 
Sa^  iron  wbealhtirrawa  80i.,  Weston's  differential  policy 
bloeks  60s.,  palisade  wickets  SOi,^  cattle  and  sheep  hardies  8i. 
U.  to  6sL,  continnooa  cattle  fmee  Se.  Sd.  per  yard,  galraaiaed 
vin  nattiag  and  japanned  ditto  6d.  and  6d.  par  lineal  yard, 
leeAag  felt  Id.  pr  ieot,  road  seraper  £6  I5e.,  SMwer  £88 
lOi.;  waaher,  wnngcr,  and  mangier  7gi<f  mangle  £6  lOi., 
nmtmUa^  knife  cleaner  8  go.  to  £4  16a,  shorn  88a.  6d., 
annge  machines  Sla.  and  80s.,  hydropnlc  2  gi.i  tapping  mal- 
bts  li.,  beer  tape  2i.  64.,  drenchmg  botUei  2i.  6d.,  milkpans 
21.  6d,  moBiaitraps  2s.  6d.,  axci  2s.  to  4i.,  billhooks  2s^ 
■cythes  7e«  Sd.  to  12s.,  ehimacy  tops  6f,  gal?  aoiaod. 

Bbvtall  (B.  H.),  MaldoD,  Easez. 

Bets  of  harrows,  three  beamed  light  iiad  £2  18s.  6d.  and 
£1 13a.,  madSnm  £3  l4i.,  four  beamed  beaty  £4  5i.;  broad* 
Ave  Maafiar,  cultivator,  and  subsoil  plonghs  £4  to  7  gc., 
caahiaad  ridjring  ploogb  and  honahao  £2  l4a.  6d.,  doiudo 
lidinghMiSlteSd,  fight  edtifator  and  grnbhv  £4  lOi^ 


com  dnaiart  £6  asd  £8^  aom  wd  itad  arnihtfl  6  to  14  ga., 
bean  kibblers  24  to  8  gs.,  oat  mill  8  gs.,  universal  mill  5  ga., 
chiff  cntten  £2  56.  to  11  gi.,  root  pnlpers  8^  to  7  gi.,  Otrd- 
ner'i  snd  exhibitor's  own  turnip  cutters  £4  lOs.  to  £6  lOi., 
oilcake  milla  8  to  6  gi.,  two-horse  pear  14  ga.,  iotermediste 
motion  8  and  4  gs.,  two-hone  tbraibing  machine  15  ga,,  ditto 
with  harie  gear  and  intaripediate  motion  £31  13a;  pig  or 
sheap  troughs  6i.  to  16i.,  round  ditto  10s.  to  lOs, 

BsTTRiDOB  (Joseph),  Wellesboume,  Warwick. 

Waggonette  with  moveable  head  to  form  a  doae  carriage 
faahioaable  and  light  for  ooa  horia  £85,  dofcart  d%2  lOi., 
bssket  carriage  £80,  bukeft  gig  for  a  pony  £13  10a.,  liilvera 
dogcart  36,  Malvern  Whitccbapal  £85,  market  cart  fitted  with 
lampi  and  eosbioos  £18. 

BiBD  (Charles),  Worcester. 

Slmpson^s  speeiSe  for  cum  of  foot>rat,  Oilas  CoUay^s  spirits 
for  ipraiaa  and  brutaes.  Badger's  mixtun  for  foot-rot,  Louis's 
drying  dianchas,  Bird'i  balli  and  powden,  Watkina'  foothalt 
remedy,  Long's  sheep-dipping  compoiitioo,  Boisitsr's  anti- 
ferment  for  cider,  Lipscombe's  water-filters,  and  sampka  of 
lavender  water. 

Blatlock  and  Pbatohitt,  Carlisle. 

Steam  eogines,  portable  four  horse  £150,  eight  horie£220, 
fixed  four  hone  £85,  eight  horK  £165. 

Blinkrohn,  Shitttlbworth,  and  Co.,  Spalding, 

AgricuUuml  force  pumps  or  fire  engines  £16  to  £31,  amsll 
garden  ditto  60a.,  domestic  pumps  45i.,  canvas  ciitem  42i.» 
fire  bncketa  70s.  par  doscn. 

Blundbll  and  Co.,  27,  Snow  Hill|  BInningham. 

Simpson's  farinaceous  food  for  cattle,  in  b^  £23  per  tOO« 
in  caiee  28i.  per  cwt. ;  prepared  hone  corn,  m  bags  14ib  per 
cwt.,oondimental  feeding  meal  iT  12  to  £16  per  ton,  fiavonred 
feeding  meal  £9  10s.  par  ton,  suparftna  ionr  £8 16s.  par  sank, 
second  ditto  £2  6s. 

BoBT  (Robert),  Bury  St.  Bdmonds. 

Com  screens,  with  blower  and  riddle,  £15 ;  with  extra 
sepantor  10  gs.,  without  separator  £7  to  £20  15s. ;  double 
action  icreening  machine,  having  two  acraaos  workmg  liom 
one  apindla,  £16 1  double  malt  screen  with  extra  leparator  for 
removing  large  lubstancaa  £27,  pulley  for  power  £1  Is.,  malt 
mill  for  ditib  £25 ;  barley  hnmmeller  or  avcller  £4  lOi, ; 
double-action  haymaken  18  ga.;  light  bariey  roll  £11. 

BosTocK  (Thomas),  Burslem  Potteries,  Stafilk, 

Bentall'i  cbafiOcntter  6  ga,  Mcllard'i  treadle  ebaffeutter  £2 
15i.,  Coma'a  ehaffcuiter  £8  6i.,  Richmond  and  Cbandlar'a 
ebaffeutter  £5  lOe.^  Pickalay'a  cbiffauttor  £6  12s.  6d., 
Bentall'i  malt,  eoro,  and  aeederuabing  mill  6  ga.. 
Mallard's  oilcake  mill  £2  15s.,  Biddcll's  bean  and 
oatmiU  £6,  Coroa^a  Chsabire  eurdmill  £2;  Howard's 
iron  plough,  with  two  wheela,  east  breait,  skim 
coulter,  and  dratf  chain,  £4  9a.  6d.;  Bansome's  general 
porpoae  plough,  £4  12a.  6d.;  Homaby'a  iron  plough,  with 
iteel  bresat,  £4  19s.  tfd. ;  Hunt  and  Pickering's  twowheel 
plough,  £4  18a.:  Howard*s  jointed  harrows,  £3 16a. ;  Picks- 


ley  and  Sima*  conical  rootpulper  6fa .  Hunt  and  Pickaring'a 
dtec  rootpulper  £4  10a.,  Samuel's  **  Eclipae*  manual  delivery 
reaper  16  gs.,  Bradford's  combined  washing  msehina  8  gi.| 
Homaby'i  ditto  7  gi.,  Liieeater  garden  leat  18i. 

Bbadvord  (Thomas),  Manchester. 

Two  and  a-hslf  bona  portable  ateam  engine,  £80;  waibing 
machines  £8  10a.  to  £6  10s.;  combined  waahen,  wriagera, 
and  manglcn,  8  to  25  ga.(  atmospheric  dash  wsshing  ma* 
china  £4  lOi.  to  lOga.;  combiuad  waihcr,  wringer,  and 
mangier  Oga. ;  wringer  and  mangier  2  to  6  ga.;  thneroller 
mangk§  £4  108.  to  6  gs. ;  Baker's  loogbox  mangle  £11 
lOi.;  *'  Acorn**  indiarubber  dothea  wringer  £1  68.  to  £2  5a., 
cbom  £1:  cinder  aif(er,  mineral,  or  cereal  aeparator  £2  Itia., 
combined  washer  and  rinsar  for  stasmpowar  £40. 

B&A06INS  (Jamks),  Banbury,  Ozoo. 
Set  of  handsome  psrk  gatea  and  posts  with  patent  irotp 
work  £16  10s.,h>dge  gate  £4.  entranoagate  £2  lOe.,  strong 
fieldgato27a.  6d.,  bridleroad  gats  £1*  let  of  fiaUgatt klogsi 
10b,,  parkgate  ditto  878, 6d, 
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Bridoss  (Hbnat),  406,  Oxford-street,  London. 

Botterprinti  of  ytrioni  pattarni  and  deiigai  6d.  to  lOi., 
and  a  Tarletj  of  dairy  implameots. 

Brown  and  Mat,  Deyizes,  Wilts. 

Portable  ■team  cnginet,  tenhone  £2S0,  eighthone  £220, 
tvo  aod  Behalf  bone  £75,  Humphhet*  portable  combined 
tbnuhiog  machioe  £75,  agriealtaral  locomotire  eighthor«e 
traction  engioe  for  two  tpeedi  of  foar  aod  two  miles  an  hour 
£860. 

Brown  AND  Co.  (Agents  to  E.  Mancur),  11,  Cullam- 

streot,  London. 

American  scales  to  wei^h  hiy,  sheep,  kegs  of  batUr,  to 
test streogth,  end  fornse  la  rseinr,  6s.  to  weigh  2001bs.,  to 
15s.  for  SOOlbs. 

Brown  and  Co.,  18,  Cannon-street,  London. 
Bhankt'a  lawnmowers  6  gs.  to  £12  10a.,  garden  roller  with 
bsckbalsnce£210i.,  doable  cjlinder  ditto  £dl5s,gsrdeD 
bsrrow  engine  £3  iSs..  hurdles  5s.  to  7s.,  continuous  fence 
ds.  4d.  per  ysrd,  fieldgate  27s.  6d.,  pillars  for  lame  25i.,  ear- 
risge  gates  and  pillars  £7,  entrance  gates  with  lock  and  key 
£15,  broosed  ditto  <17,  wicket  gate  85s.,  vsses  £1  to  £8  lOa^ 
pedeaUls  12s.  to  30i.,  ornamental  fountain,  £7  lOt.  tj  £16, 
bronsed  flowerpot  stands  80a.  to  iS2,  bronsed  garden  or  bsll 
table  45s.,  garden  table  with  wood  top  £1,  wrought  iron  park 
aod  garden  chairs  4s.  6d.  to  18t.  6d.,  Leicester  garden  aests 
18s,  to  27s..  esst  iron  bronzed  gsrden  scats  £1  12a.  6d.  to  £2 
7s.  6d.,  galvanised  snd  japanned  netting  4|d.  to  lOd.  per 
yard,  strained  wire  17b.  per  100  yards  and  £11  15s.  per  too, 
comrick  standa  £5  10s.  and  £1  158.,  SteTena*  breadmskiog 
mschines  £2  to  £3 10s.,  oow-milker  £2  10s.,  combios  £1  6s. 
and  £\  7s.  6d.,  portable  fencing  8a.  to  6a.  per  yard,  fourhorae 
npright  stationary  engine  £l05s.,  Holman's  pnmpa  £1  and 
upwards. 

Bruckshaw  (Hbnrt),  Market  Drayton,  Salop. 

Combined  portable  stesm  thrsshing  and  finiahing  machine, 
fitted  with  new  patent  com  elevator,  and  mounted  on  four 
strong  carriage  wheels,  £95. 

Bruckshaw  (John),  Market  Drayton. 
Sizhorae  power  porUble  stesm  engine  £206  14s. ;  sixhorse 
power  combined  thrashing  machine,  with  patent  corn  eletator, 
Gooeher's  dram,  and  new  dressing  machine  £90. 

BuROESs  AND  KsT,  95,  Newgato-stroct,  London. 

Grass  mower  £25,  combined  resper  and  mower  £30* 
M'Cormick's  new  resper  for  delivering  the  com  in  shesves  by 
an  automaton  rake  £34,  his  screw-delivery  reaper  £86,  com- 
bined automaton-rske  and  screw-delivery  resper  £12  10s., 
graaemowiog  machine  «20,  chaff  cutters  £2  l5a.  to  £6,  liquid 
manure  pump  £8  15s.,  ditto  to  be  uied  as  fire  engine  £15  5s., 
pnmp  with  four-inch  bsrrela  £9  la.,  patent  water  jet  8gs„ 
Amerieaa  churns  £1  15s.  to  8  gs,  Americsn  mincing  mschines 

I  and  2gs.,  aack  trucks  14s.  to  £1,  Otway's  adjustable  scythe 
10s.,  beer  tilt  10s,  6d.,  gsrden  sesU  from  10s.  6d.,  set  of  gar- 
den and  draining  tools  4i.  6d. 

Burlinoham  and  Co.,  Evesham. 
Bsksr's  corn  dressing  mschine  £9 10s.,  Hollis**  ditto  10  gs., 
Boby'scora  screen  9ga.,  Hill  snd  Smith's  light  land  loUsr 
10  gs.,  Ransome's  lawn  mower  £7,  Richmond  and  Chandler*s 
chaff  cutters  £8  I5a.  to  £16,  Bentairs  ditto  24  to  fin.. 
Comes' ditto  £8  lOa.,  Pickaley'a  ditto  £7  12a.  6d.  to  £9  128. 
6d,  BentaU'a  cake  breaker  Sf  ga..  Hunt's  ditto  £8  lOi.,  Ran- 
some's  ditto  £4 ;  turnip  cutters— Homaby 'a  £4  lOa.,  Gsrdner'a 
£4  10a.;  pulping  machines— Hornsby's  £4  12s.  6d.,  Hunt 
and  Pickering's  £4  lOa.  to  £6,  BentalPa  5ga.;  kibblers— 
Ssttth's£2  15a.,BiddeU's£4;  steel  ostmeal  £3  15s.,  com- 
bined bean  cutter  and  oat  mill  (BiddsU'a)  £6,  com  craaher  £7 
8s.  8d.;  iron  ploughs— Homsby's  £4  128.  6d.  to  £5  6s.  6d., 
Howard's  £8  l5s.  to  £5  6s.  6d.,  Ransome's  £2  5s.  to  £6  5s., 
Seaman's  £4  12s.  to  £5  2a.;  potato  raising  plough  £3  l5a., 
Howard's  seofflers  7-tine  £6  15s.,  to  £8  10s.,  Coleman's  cul- 
tivstors  £7  to  £9,  Bentall's  brosdahare  £5  7a.  6d ,  Howard'a 
two  share  skim  £5  15s. ;  Beeve^i'  turnip  aod  mangold  drills— 
three-row  10  gs.,  four-row  12  gs.,  seven-row  eoradrill  £15 10a., 
broadcast  manure  diatributor  £10  15a.;  driving  geara— 
Richmond  and  Chandler's  twohorae  £16 10a.,  Hunt's  onehorse 

II  gs.;  CrooskiU's  light  spring  cart  £12  15s.,  seU  of  three 


4-beam  harrows— Hovird's  fiw  onehone  £2  lOi.,  Souain'i, 
np  to  three  horses,  3  to  5  gs. ;  ehain  harrows— BajW  £S 
15a.,  Denton'a  £2  16a.;  Howard'a  steeltooth  hoiserske  i8 
5s.,  Pickaley'a  conical  pulper  6  ga.,  Homaby'a  com  and  lead 
drill  £27  16a.,  Richmond  and  Chaadler'a  chsffeatter  £i  lOi.; 
Carson  snd  Toone's  cheesepressea— singls  £2  15a,  dosMs 
6  gs. ;  rmkler's  bsrrd  chums  £4  2s.  6d.  to  £4 17s.  6d. 

Burnet  and  Bii.lamt,  Millwall,  London. 
Wronghtiron  liquid  manure  or  water  cart  body  holding  200 
gallons  £4  5s.,  and  cistern  to  hold  400  gallona  £5,  gUvaniacd 
iron  cistema  5d.  to  9d.  per  gallon,  iron  cattle-trougha  holdiag 
50  gallona  £1  10«.  to  £2  15s.  for  those  coatsining  llOgaUosi, 
wronghtiron  eorn  bins  for  1  qr.  £2  and  2qrs.  £8,  sheep  driak- 
ing  trough  oa  wheela  £8  10a.,  very  strong  wrooghtiros  bog 
trough  Si.  6d.  per  foot. 

Burrow  and  Co.,  Leigh  Linton^  Malvern,  Worces- 
tershire. 
Sixhorse  portable  steam  eogine  £175,  twohorss  ditto  £65, 
portable  combined  thraahing  machine  £100,  hand  dreatiog 
machine  £6  lOi.,  haymaker  with  double  action  £l2,honenike 
£6,  Bamlett'a  reaper  £25,  twohorae  gear  £12,  general  purpoN 
cart  £12  lOs.,  three-furrow  whest  braah  sod  nut  drill  £1  Si., 
Picksley'a  chaff  cutter  £7  12s.  6d.,  root  pulpera  5  gi.  aod  £3 
15a.,  Biddeira  bein  cutter  £4,  hia  oat  mUl  £3 1 5a.,  Gird- 
ner'a  turnip  cotter  £4  lOf.,  Pickaley'a  turnip  alicer  £S 
15s.,  garden  chairs  SOi.  per  pair,  pair  of  cider  acrewi  £6,  piir 
of  irou  arma  and  naves  \\  gs.  per  ewt. 

Bury  and  Pollard,  Sonthwark. 

Self-regulating  wbd-power  engine  £95,  craahing  miU  £7 
10s.,  chaff  cutter  £12  10a.,  double-aetion  agrioaltnrsl  psap 
£16.  conical  boiler  £8,  Jonea^  anti-firoat  water  pipe  protector 
£2  10a. 

Cambridqb  (Wk.  C),  Bristol. 

Dottble-setion  presawhed  roller  and  dodcruabcr  £6  to  i\\i 
jointed  aeU-expanding  and  dividing  chain  barrewa  £%  ISi.  to 
£4  10a.,  waahing  machinea  £8  to  4  ga.,  clothes  ringer  25«., 
mangle  2\  feet  rollers  6  gs. 

Carbon  and  Toonb,  Warminster. 
Chsff  cutters  £4  to  £15,  Moody's  turnip  cotter  £4  lOi.  ta 
£5,  horsehoes  £8  10a.  to  £4  58.,  horse  gesr  12  ga ,  croM-eat 
wheel  rollera  £9  10s.  to  £13,  three-share  grubber  snd  leanfier 
6  gs ,  oileske  craaher  3  ga.,  garden  roller  £4  lOi.,  liagle 
cheeaepress  £2  15a.  to  8  ga.,  double  ditto  6  ga. 

Carter  (Charlbs),  Swan  Lane,  London,  S.E. 

Screw-power  combined  mowing  and  reaping  machinei  £30. 
bruiaing  mill  with  smooth  roller  £4  15s.,  Bentall's  chaifeBtten 
£2  5a.  and  £3  18a.  6d,  twelve-row  Suffolk  com  drill £2S  lOi. 
eight-row  ditto  for  amall  oeeapations  £18,  Gsrretfa  piteat 
lever  horaehoe  £20,  Taylor'a  ditto  £14,  Cbambera'  broadeut 
manure  distributor  £16  10s.,  seed  snd  manundriUa— Girrett'i 
three-row  £16  lOi.,  Cbambera*  ftve-row  £28  2a.  6d.,  Hasto' 
diac  root  pulper  £4  lOa.,  oilcake  breaker  £3  lOa.,  kibUia; 
mill  £4  7a.  6d.,  twohorss  horiaontal  fixed  high-preMore  atetm- 
engine  £28  10s.,  Morton's  snn-and -planet-motion  lava  mov- 
ing, rolling,  snd  eollceting  mschine  £4  16s.  to  £6  7i.  6d. 
metallic  com  bin  £1  6s. 

Cartbr  and  Co.,  238,  High  Holbom,  London. 
Collection  of  ssmples  of  sgricaltural  and  garden  seedi  lad 
of  mizsd  grssses,  with  samples  of  growth  in  pots. 

Childb  (W.  J.  AND  T.),  Hull. 
Pair  of  Prench  burr  milbtones  £24  to  £80,  Derbyilun 
Peak  millstones  £6  10s.,  cast  steel  mill  chisels  Is.  2d.  p^r  ib.f 
iron  hefts  5s.  6d.,  metal  provers  £2  lOs.,  oilpresa  haira  lod 
bagging  for  oil  milla  £3  4i. 

Childs  (of  481,  Oxford-street,  London)  and  Ricbbs 
AND  Watts  (of  Norwich). 
Eighthorse  portable  stesmengine  £200,  fonrhorse  horisooUJ 
fixed  without  boiler  £65,  American  grist  mill  £25,  nosparni 
chaffcottcr  £25,  combined  thraahing  machine  £115,  RisiB 
aeparstors  £20  to  £40 ;  Redston's  American  sswing  tmam, 
to  cut  with  one-horae  power,  at  a  apeed  of  150  to  200  revola- 
tiona  per  hour,  2,500  cubic  feet  in  ten  houra,  £20;  Sveet'i 
churna  30i.  to  70a.,  broadcaat  seedsower  80a.,  Silver'a  eyelrsi 
pteka  4f.  8d.  to  5a.  9d.,  clothes  washer,  wrbger  snd  ttsrcher 
30s.,  pesthole  augers  20s.  to  24s ,  msgnetie  hamaier  U,  beer 
coolers  £60  to  £240. 
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Chitas  and  Wbaybr,  Chester. 

Sanplei  of  tranBpluted  Itreli  17b.  6d.  to  £2  5t.  per  1,000, 
Seotdi  ir  SOf.  to  £2  per  1,000,  spraca  £1  17t.  6d.  to  £8  per 
1^,  ■tiODg  plinti  of  EngliBh  oak  £2  lOf.  per  1.000. 

Clarkb  and   SoNy  Bracklby,  Northamptonshire. 

AdtmttUs  gizdcn  iqrthe  with  wrought  iron  tiibultr  buidle 
9i.  (M. ;  for  hesTj  erope  of  grue  and  com,  lOf. ;  for  eom  only, 
and  haTiog  a  cradle  for  deUniing  in  swithe,  12s.  6d. 

Clark  and  Sdr,  Leeds. 

H^gakin  nddlei  £2  to  £7.  hameu  6  %»,  to  iglO,  hone 
dottung  £2  7t.  6d.  to  £3  lOt.,  travelling  init  of  hone 
dothi  £1  8a,  body  rollen  6t.  and  lOi.,  knee  cap  4t.  6d. 
kcid  collars  Si.  to  lOi.,  haatiag  saddle  doth  6s.,  hogskin  psd 
for  boy  or  gill  £2  10s.,  bridles  4t.  6d.  to  £1  7s.,  hunting 
bieait-girth  12s.,  ronnd  msrtingale  5i. 

Clat  (Cbarlbs),  Wakefield. 

CnltiTatovs  snd  eradieston  £6  5s.  to  11  gs.,  boras  hoes  £2 
to  £3  15s.,  ebain  harrows  £4,  riJge  harrows  SOf.  per  set, 
■odd  of  enhivator  for  steam  power. 

Clayton,  Shuttlbworth,  k  Co.,  Lincoln. 

Stean  enginee,  fixed  ten  horse  horizootd  prize  £240,  dght 
kons  £200,  portable  prise  patent  doable  «^linder  twdfo  horse 
£140,  single  cylinder  eight  horse  £235  and  £230,  seven  horse 
£215,  six  horse  £200,  (our  horse  £165,  five  horse  patent  com- 
bined single  cylinder  steam  panning  mschine  and  Appold's 
eentiifttgsl  pamp  to  raise  900  gallons  per  aunate  st  a  lift  of 
10  ft.  £288 ;  combined  portable  prise  ftnishiog  threshing 
■srhines,  indnding  tbe  new  patens  earn  eletaton,  doable 
kbit  £93  and  £110,  sinKle  tflOO ;  portable  straw  eleraton, 
Hsyes'  £23,  Caapsin's  £25 ;  prise  steam  power  grinding  mills 
£60  to  £90,  eireoUr-saw  benches  £21  to  £45,  the  latter  with 
srifpsrting  motion  and  boring  apparatus  £65. 

Clinton  and  Owbns,  Whitefriars,  London,  E.C. 

Csat  iron  bored  pnmps  £1  Is.  to  £7  5i.,  ornamental  gothie 

paad  pump  case  £7,  Uft  pamps  qhk  planks  £8  12s.  to  £7  14f. 

fid., brass  deep- well  bsrrels  £5  12s.  6d.,  deep- well  pomps  with 

doable  barrd  £9  10s.  to  £17,  with  treble  barrel  £20  to  £36 

IDs.;    deep* wen  handle  £2  10s.,  well  engine  frames  £9  to 

£18,  pfllar  horse  gesr  £41 10s.,  csst  iron  air-Trisel  with 

CDppa  dip  pipe  25s.,  portable  pamps  £2  5s.  to  £7  7s.,  irri- 

fsting  pomps  £5  15s.  to  £15  10s.,gsrdea  engines  £4  lOi.  to 

£5  15s.,awiagwatercarnen£2  2s.6d.to£2  12s.6d.,Holman*s 

deoble4Mml  force  pomp  15  gs.,  form  fire  engines  £15  to  £26, 

pavpe  for  stesm  power  £11  lOi.  to  £21  10s.,  hydraalie  rsms 

S  gs.  to  15  gs.,  hose  pipe  snd  fittings  £6  10s.,  double  barrel 

fone  pamp  in  frsme  £25,  treble  barrel  £50,  feed  pomp  £15, 

hsad  pomp  £25,  vulesnized  indis  rnbber  soction  hose  2s.  per 

foot,  mfia  rubber  ddivery  bote  6d.  per  foot,  wove  eanvsa  ditto 

6d.  per  foot,  pulley  blocks  lis.,  black  and  gslTaniaed  paila 

3s, each,  combined  steam  engine  and  pumps  for  water  or  liquid 

BBBurs  £176,  assortment  of  fittings  for  force  pomps— swivel 

hese  aoiona  2s.  6d.  esch,  baskets  for  end  of  suction  from  2s., 

Wsneh  pipes  and  jct«  .^rom  15s.,  retaining  valves  for  suctions 

frsm7a6d. 

CoLEiCAN  AND  SoNS,  Cholmsford. 

Yarrow  and  Hilditch's  set  of  stesm  cultivating  spparatus, 
caasisting  of  ten  horse  power  patent  double  cylinder  engine 
with  selMBovinf  and  ravening  gear  end  windless,  two  patent 
aeitivitors,  andion,  ropee  for  a  400  yarda  furrow,  rope 
yerten  end  field  toola,  £645 ;  jointed  dod  eruaher  ^£20,  potato 
(fifgar  £18 ;  eoltivator,  grubber,  and  acarifier  £6  to  £14  10a. 

CoocH  (Joshua),  Harleston. 

Cera-dreasng  maehine  ^£18  to  £14  10s.,  aeed  dreaaer  £12 
lOa,  ameU  eeed  appantua  £2,  barley  hummeller  £4  10s.  snd 
£6,modd  of  corn-dressing  asaehine. 

Cook  (Josbph),  Hartlebury,  Woroestershire. 
Strong  four  horse  formen' weggon  £46^  light  three  horse 
£36,  two  horse  £30,  one  or  two  horse  cart  £H  10s. 

CooKB  (John)  and  Co.,  Lincoln. 

Iran  pkmgbs  £2  lis.  to  £4  lOs.,  wooden  ploughs  £2  7s.  to 
£8 15sL.  the  latter  adapted  for  fen  or  marsh  land. 

CooMBBR  AND  Co.,  68,  Mark  Lane,  London. 
Treneh  millatmies  £16  eseh  or  £28  per  pair,  smut  machines 
£15  to  £80,  ifTolfing  floor  vadimei  at  prices  aeoordiqg  to 


siae,  bmshes  for  floor  dressing  maehines  28.  to  2s.  6d.  per 
foot,  ditto  for  smut  machines  Is.  4d.  to  2s.  per  foot,  twelve 
mill  chisels  Is.  4d.  per  lb.,  lesther  straps  2s.  and  88. 6d.  per 
foot,  mill  brooms  5s.  6d.  and  7s.,  screwjack  for  lilting  £2  10s. 
pair  of  pulley  blocks  2  gs.,  proof  staff  snd  ease  8  gs.,  joiated 
wood  stsif  80s.,  webbiog  for  elevator  streps  Is.  4d.,  kiln-wove 
wire  Is.  5d.  per  square  loot,  sack  trueks  14s.  and  18s.,  wdgh- 
ing  machines  £8  lOs.  snd  5  gs.,  mschine  wire  in  iron,  brass, 
and  eopper. 

CoBBBTT  (Samubl),  WoUlngton,  Salop. 

Four-horse  power  portable  steam  engine  £100,  bsrk  mill 
£60,  circular  saw  table  £18,  mill  for  power  £10,  for  hand 
6  Ks.,  oilcake  breaker  £12,  chaffcotter  £9,  ehempion  rootpolper 
£5  10s.  and  £8,  oilcske  bresker  £8  10s.,  intermediate  motion 
10  gs.,  double  action  turnip  cotter  £6  10s. 

CoRMBLL  (John),  Chdtenham. 

Iron  ventilating  oonservstory  £50,  water  cart  £12,  wrought 
iron  tanks  £2  Is.  8d.  to  £6  5v.,  cattle  tioughs  £1  to  £1  18a., 
com  bin  £2  5s.,  cast  iron  pump  €1  2s.  6d.  to  2  gs. 

CoRNBS  (Jambs),  Barbridge,  Cheshire. 
DnssiDgmsdiine  £7,'disifeutten  £2  10s.  to  £15,  fonr-borse 
power  works  £19,  one-horse  ditto  £10  snd  £12,  four-horse 
power  thrashing  box  £16,  cbeetemaking  eppsratoa  €2  10s.  6d. 
to  £3  16s.,  cord  mills  £2  and  £2  10a.,  eheeae  preaaea  £2  lOs; 
to  5  gv.,  cheese  atoola  10a.  to  16a. 

CoTTAM  AND  Co.,  2,  Wiosley-street,  London,  W. 

BUble  stalls  £4  13s.  to  £6  4a.,  looae  box  £6,  aide  £8  4a., 
front  £6  14s.,  door  5  gs.,  end  partition  £4  19s.,  manger  end 
trough  £5  8s.  6d.  to  £5  7s.,  boss  box  fittings  £8  18s.  6d.  to 
5  ga,  right  bsnd  or  left  hand  corner  fittios  £2  17s.  6d.  to 
£3  8s.  6d.,  manger  and  rack  £3  8s.  6d.  to  £4  Is.,  comer 
msnger  £1  4s.  and  £1  12s.,  inside  lip  msogers  £1  5s.  and 
£1  10s.,  ditto  trough  £1,  corner  raek  and  aeed  box  £1  la., 
comer  raek  13a«,  drcular  hay  raek  9s.  6d.,  semple  of  surface 
drain  2a.  6d.  per  foot,  teepieoe  for  ditto  Sa.  6d.,  angle  for  ditto 
2s.  6d.,  mare  pot  8s.  6d',  horse  pot  8s.,  stable  gratea  and 
firamea  2s.  6d.  to  4s.  6d.,  ehauoel  gratea  and  framea  la.  lOd. 
to  5a ,  stdl  plates  2s.  6d.  per  foot,ventilaton£l  Is^cora  bins 
£1  lOi.  to  8  gs.,  cow  stalls  £14,  stsble  pails  4s  ,  carrisge  eet- 
ten  18s.  to  25s.,  lantema  8s.  9d.  to  16s.,  chaina  2s.  6d.  to 
Sa.  6d.,  hooka  10s.  6d.  to  35s.,  brash  drainer  12s.  6d.,  fork 
raek  28.,  forks  8s.  6d.  to  7s.  6d.,  double  hsraess  fittings  60s., 
brackets  2s.  to  85s.,  bridle  books  6d.  to  Is.,  pigtronghs  2s.  6d. 
to  8s.  6d.  per  foot,  dog  troughs  8a.  6d.  to  7a.  6d.,  ventilaton 
Is.  6d.  to  4s.  8d.,  sir  gntings  2a.  snd  2a.  9d.,  dung  baaket 
4a.  6d.,  name  plate  5a.  6d.  to  7a.  6d.,  com  meter  7a.  6d. 

CouLTAO  AND  SoN,  Graotbam,  Lincolnahlre. 

Combined  cora-dreaaer  and  blower  £10,  double  box  general 
purpoae  drill  £38,  eingle  box  aeed  drill  £25,  email  oeenpatioii 
com  drill  £18,  broedesst  manure  distribotor  £14,  stsersge 
horsehoe  £7  5s.,  horaenke  £7  10s. 

CoDLTAS  (Jambs),  Qrantham,  Lincolnshire. 

Corn  drsssers  £7,  barley  hummeller  £5,  generd  purpose 
drills  £25  snd  £38,  steerage  90s.,  rye  drill  £26,  root  drill  £28, 
Chandler's  mennre  and  seed  drill  £28,  hone  hoe  £7  10s. 

Cranston  (Jambs),  1,  Temple-row,  Birmingham. 
ShoweU's  patent  eonservatory  £76,  greenhouse  £35,  ditto 
£28. 

Cbosskill  (Axbbbd  and  Edmund),  Beverley. 

Clodcrasber  £l6  10s.,  onehorse  carte  £11  to  16  gs.,  Han- 
nam's  hsrvest  esrt  £14,  pair-horse  waggons  £29  10s.  to  £87* 
Archimedien  rootwasher  £5  10s.,  portable  form  railway  4s. 

KT  ranning  yard,  troeka  for  ditto  £5  lOs.,  tnratabls  £6  ]0b« 
snsome's  '*  Yictoria'*  reapiag  maehine  £36,  bonemiU  £86, 
traction-eagine  waggon  £60,  iron  liquid  manure  or  water 
cart  £17,  pump  and  hose  for  ditto  £5  15s.,  street  watering 
eart  £28,  portable  pump  for  water  or  liquid  manure  £5  16a., 
cart  wheels  ead  axle  £7  end  £8,  circdar  pig  trough  18s., 
Tiorr's  fixture  pig  trough  65s. 

Cbosskill,  W.  (Tbustbbs  of),  Beverley. 

Tsnhone  portable  steam  eninne  £280,  threehorse  reaper 

£37,  twohorae  ditto  £32,  doderuaher  and  roller  £16  10a., 

Norwegian  harrow  15  ga.,  field  roUen  £9  10a.  to  £15  10a., 

wheda  and  axles  £6 10s.  to  £27  10s.,9itdwne  esits  10  gs.  to 
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ISi^hrOhom  ditto  £17  lOt.  uid  tfl8  lOi^  HiiiBMi*li1iin«t 
mn  £14,  with  front  and  hiad  Itddtrt  tfl8  lOi.,  light  ipritc 
ditto  £ia  15t..  mtrlicteirt  £18  16i.,  WbiMobapfl  ditto  18 
gi.,  ertiikfed  tilo  ditto  £14  ]S%,,  oittteoart£80, llqaid  booqio 
or  witor  flirtt  £17  to  £88  lit.,  portoble  |ranpt  £5  18t.  to  7 
ft.,  VBfKont  £89  lOi.  to  £88  lOi.,  Lorry  or  Roily  £80.  |M»- 
tiblo  fartt  nllwiy  4t.  por  yard,  farm  rtlloay  tmeks  £8  lOi^ 
Imotablo  SB  lOi.,  ooro  winnowor  £8  10a.,  AroUmodiaii  toot 
WMhar  £5  to  £7,  booe  miUi  £50  to  £185,  eompoood  MtlMi 
mills  £18  to  £20,  piff  ttodfht  16t.  to  £A  10t.«  rood  waterlog 
etrt  £25. 

CuLLiiroFOED  (Wk.),  Edfflond  Terraeo,  laUDgton. 

Cofloumt  8bre  otta  8|d.  to  Od.  per  yard,  tarred  ind  aioo- 
nllfod  hoinp  6d.  per  yard,  batfoldtng  nota  81.  to  £1  St.,  poira 
of  dapneta  16a.  to  £1  lOi.,  apriog  Urdtiapa  7a.  dd.  and  lOi., 
lark  Dota  Idi.  to  £2  Sa.^  dragntU  £1  10a.  to  £9  lOr,  flaeoete 
£1  10s.  to  £2  lOa.,  trammel  net*  £2  lOa.  and  £3  lOt.,  cutiog 
Beta  18a.  to  80a.,  minnow  Mating  nota  18a.  to  80s.,  wool  net 
8d.  par  yard,  rabbit  hoy  nets  2d.  and  8d.  per  yard,  earp  and 
teoeh  net  18a.,  eel  net  15a.  milldam  net  80s.,  shading  net  9d. 
per  yard,  tree  net  £1.  fruit  nod  ecod  not  la.  4d.  per  yard, 
pooltrj  note  8d.  and  4d.  per  yard,  rabbit  and  hare  nets  £1  5s. 
to  £2  5s.,  rabbit  flams  for  ferreting  6s.  par  dosen,  ocieket  net 
16s.,  waggon  rope  5s.,  wire  netting  4d.  per  yard. 

Curtis  and  Co.,  16,  College-stroet,  Woreeator. 

Ladiea'  aide  aaddle  5  to  14  ga.,  hnntlng  eaddloi  £4  to  £5 
10a.,  Btacplccbaso  aoddlta  4  ga.  and  £4  10a.,  race  aaddlea  £8 
lOf.  and  £4,  boy'a  or  girra  pad  £S  8a.  8d.,  Spanish  aide  aad- 
dle 8  ra.,  boy'a  pad  £8,  bridles  10s.  6d.  to  £2  lOs.,  aartin- 
galea  6s.  6d.  and  7a.  6d.,  breastplates  16a.  6d.  and  20a^  ha^ 
Boaa  5  to  12  ga.,  aolid  leather  moaile  15s.,  Are  backet  lOs., 
hoBo  piping  8s.  per  foot,  maehine  strap  £30  10s.,  cirthorto  col- 
lars 11a.,  noeebaga  6t.  6d.  to  12a.  6d. 

CuTHBBRT  AND  Co.,  Nowton-lo-Willows,  Yorkahiro. 

Hnsa«y*a  reaper  for  either  one  or  two  horaee,  with  hif  h 
travelUnt  wheel  and  patent  oonieal  aorCaoo  to  vemoto  the  aide 
atraia,  £22 ;  twohorao  ditto  £24. 

DAT  (Bbnjaxin),  Qnay-street,  Worcester. 

Benaine  petrolenm  greaao  aolrent,  ICeeea  lubricating  aad 
petroleum  bnmtng  oil  and  wax  caadlee. 

DoDOB  (Qbo.  P.)i  Dowgate  Hill,  Londoni  B.C. 

Coda  of  Tttloanieed  iodia  rubber  baoda  £8  3s.  6d.  to  £8 
10s.,  gutto  pereha  band  60  feet  long  £6  10a.,  India  rubber  hose 
£1  Ida.  to  £9;  dooble-teiture  eotera  £1  lis.  2d.  to  £8  14s. 
9d.,  waterproof  horse  loin  eorora  lOs.  6d.  to  15s.,  grain  drill 
tobingls.  9i.to8a.  8d. 

Dbayi  Taylob,  AMD  Cc,  Adelsids-pUooi  London 

Bridge. 

Onehorao  eart  £14,  harrest  ratea  80a.  extra;  harreet  wag- 
gon £22  10a.,  winnower  £9  10s.,  set  of  haracea  7  ga.,  ehaff 
eottcra  £2  10a.  to  £7,  malt  mill  £6  10a.,  or  emahlng  miU 
£8  ISa.  to  6a.,  weighing  machinee  £2  2a.  to  £1  4a.,  oil- 
cake breaker  8|  ga.,  three  row  hand  dibble  £2  lOi.,  liauid 
Biannre  pomp  £3  10a.,  dottble-action  CalifOmiaB  pnmp  £7 
8a.,  grindatoae  £2  ISa.  6d.,  portable  bench  and  Tiee  £1 10a., 
forge  and  bellowa  £8  10a.,  oiieeaopreaa  £8  10a.,  lawnmowera 
£6  to  £6  10a.,  improved  circular  com  bins  £1  Sa.  to  £2,  ditto 
flour  bin  £1  17s.,  American  churna  £1  8a.  to  £l  18s.,  metal- 
lie  chums  £1  28.  to  £1  61.,  garden  aeata  18s.  6d.  to  £2  12a. 
6d.,  garden  tablea  £1  168.  to  £2  5s.,  garden  archea  £1  5i.  to 
£1 12a.,  flower  baskets  2a.  to  8a.,  drinking  foonUlna  £18 
18b.,  garden  Taaei  £3  to  £9  lOa.,  cuk  atoad  10a.  6d.,  ahoe 
braahea  14a.  6d.  to  81a.,  griodatone  £11,  aaek  trueka  15a.  6d. 
to  81a.,  folding  ehaira  8a.  6d.  to  16a.  6d. ;  forka,  apadea,  and 
ahofola,  8s.  4d.  to  5a.;  Boyd'a  aelf-adjnating  aeythe  with 
wood  handle  10a.  6d.,  with  iron  128.  6d.,  garden  engine 
£4lOe. 

Dunk  (John),  823,  Sbalea  Moor,  Sheflleld. 

**  Prince  of  Walea**  oik  chair  £1 16s.,  Portland  rocking 
chair  £2  lOs.,  walnnt  ditto  2  gt.,  retolver  chair  £1  ISs., 
emokeroom  chair  £1  6s.,  cherry  tree  ditto  £1  Is ,  small  office 
chair  18a.i  oherry  tree  ditto  13i.|  common  ditto  lli«  nurae 
chair  12a. 

Babtwoos  (Jambs),  BUckbnm. 

OtbI  eompotttt&d  totioB  ohoni,  from  one  to  twenty  gallo&i 
£1  lOi.  to  £4 17i«  8d.  '  * 


Eaton  aha  BoitB,  DMpitoA. 

Com  dreiabg  maehinee  7  to  IS  gi.,  eombioed  tnaip  tUsacr 
and  horeehoe  7  ga„  ornamental  aheap  oriba  gl  8s.  6d.,  raekbsi 
lifting  jioka  8  to  8  ga.,  ierew  jaeki  £1  la.  to  £1 7a.  fld. 

Ellis  akd  Bobb,  Oawflltry. 

■Han  tBginee,  portaMo  eighthorao  £180,  aeireahotia  £m ; 
flzed  aifhorae  £150;  eomWnod  thraahiag  auKhiaa  £115; 
portable  00m  mill  on  meUl  frame  £56 ;  adf^aetiac  drealar. 
aaw  bench  £60  Ineladiag  42-ioeh  aaw,  £4S  if  without  adf.    | 
actiag  motion  and  boring  apparatna. 

Farkbb  aitd  BBOvoBToir,  Adelphi-atreet,  Salford. 

Hadfield  and  Attkin^a  brick  and  tile  preubg  msekint,to   ' 
dreas  12,000  bricka  per  day,  £100  with  engine  attachsd,aB4 
royalty  of  6d.  81000. 

Fbbrabbb  (Jambs)i  BriaaaoombOi  Qloaceatershire.     ' 

Clayton  and  Shnttleworih^afoarhoree  boiler  £70;  Oihrd'i 
self-acting  wator  iiyeetor  for  Ibcdiag  boilers  £12,  teabwN 
fixed  steam  engine  £125,  ditto  with  boiler  £105  atrs,  gtiod- 
iof  mill  £55,  craoo  aod  sltnfS  £5  10<.,  cempouad  aetioo  nill 
£20;  ahaftini^,  pulleyt,  and  atandarda  £12.  ehtff  eattcn 
£8  10s.  to  £12.  ehaff  and  litter  cotter  16  gs.,  kibbling  niU 
8  gs.,  Badding*s  lawn  mowers  £4  10a.  to  £7;  wedga  apsasen 
£5  and  6  cs.,  Cliseold'a  chain  belta  8s.  8d.  to  4s.  9d.  per  foot, 
drifing  polleys  for  ditto  £10,  driving  clutch  for  ditto  £C  lOi, 
drifiog  straps  7d.  to  8a.  lOd.  per  foot,  Qiffard*a  aelf-aetiog 
water  injeetore  £19  to  £10,  British  aewiag  machine  7  g«. 

FiSKBi(  (W^xlliak),  Stamfordhami  NorthnmberlaDd. 

Thfoe>fBrrow  etoam  plough  and  two  aelf-moTia|  aechsr 
wiadlaaaea,  ropoa,  and  rope  portora,  £140. 

FosTBB  (WiLLiAic),  Lincoln. 
Eight-hone  porUble  ateam  engine  £230,  and  eonbincd 
thrubiog  maehine  with  Goaoher'e  patent  beatora  ttd  iBprored 
•mutter  £115. 

FowLBB  (John),  98,  Combill,  London. 

Fonrteen-horae  aet  of  ateam-plonghing  machinery,  £896 ; 
ton-horse  ditto,  eompriaing  eni^ino  and  aeparate  windiui,  vith 
belt  riffgera  and  conplinga,  18  ropo  porters,  800  yards  oTitMl 
rope,  headland  ropea,  anchor,  throe.fhrrew  plough,  aad  fire- 
tioed  cultltator,  £580 ;  aet  of  ditto  for  continental  me  ui 
for  working  for  hire,  conaisting  of  two  12-horseselffflonag 
engines,  with  winding  drums  and  coilinir  gear  attached,  800 
yards  of  rope,  10  rope  porters,  four-furrow  plough,  spd  lix- 
tined  eultiTatora.  £1.220;  fonr.furrow  balance  grabber  lod 
ploagh  £117,  threo-farrow  ditto  £90  and  £30.  three-farrdw 
plough  £7.^,  aetentlned  cultivator  £70,  fite-tined  ditto  ud 
aobaoiler  £70,  lead  preaier  £17 ;  michine  for  harrowing,  o^ 
tiratiog.  Ac,  £80 ;  drill  for  working  alongaide  cultiVator  £33. 

Fbbbman  ahd  Habdon,  Strangowaya,  Manchester. 
Royal  patent  oake  for  eattle  and  sheep  £12  lOi.  per  too; 
**  original"  oeooomie  food  for  ealrof  and  oolta,  and  all  anlBili 
sickly  or  old,  £25  per  ton. 

Frbbb  (John),  Rothley,  Leioestershtre. 

Dibblera  with  six  planting  wheela  of  hollow  iron  £60. 

Frith  (Oeoroe),  A3,  Broad-street,  Bloomsbnry. 

Scythe  aharpenera  2s.  and  2a.  6d.,  aheepaheer  aad  sdnin 
aharpener  la.,  knife  aharpenera  la.  to  2s.,  aelf  acting  ■ooH* 
trap  la.  6d.  to  2s.,  magnetic  hammora  la.  and  la.  6d. 

Oabdveb  (Joetn),  Bradford-atroet,  Blrmhigham. 
Sausage  chopping  maehine  for  ateam  power  £68,  for  hini 
or  ateam  £20,  for  hand  only  £12 ;  aaneaso  AUiag  aucbinei 
£1 18a.  to  £6  10s. ;  lard  or  hop  prose  £8  5e. 

Oarrbtt  and  Son,  Leiston,  Suffolk. 
Afeling's  looomotire  traetion  engine  for  eommoa  roadi,  u<l 
for  workiag  any  kind  of  stetionary  machioery,  £420. 
G1BB8  (TaoxAs)  AND  Co.,  Hilf-moon  Street) 

Piccadilly. 
CoUoctiona  of  apoeimena  of  grasaea,  English  and  foftifB 
grain,  aeeda,  and  roota. 

Gibbons  (P.  and  H.  P.),  Wantage,  Berks. 
Portable  ateam  engines,  fourhorae  £165,  acTanhoras  £215 ; 
eombined  thruhlng  machinea,  fitted  with  Improfed  dnuoi^^i 
with  Qotttiheifi  dri^m  hesten  £1 12. 
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OiLSBBT  (Josbph),  Bfiduimi  WoroMterihire. 

CoaMntd  pori&ble  ttrubioi;  Aufhine  £100  tod  £95,  Ifi- 
kene  p««er  lUatii  engine  £100,  com  dreiser  £12  10b.,  gtu» 
nd  Med  dlrtribotdff  8  ^t.,  flte  ravenp  drill  £7  lOt.,  threetov 
em  drill  £5,  Phillipe*  hnd  neper  £S  (vorking  12  bledee  by 
ntaiy  motioB,  eate  20  inebee  wide,  end  deliven  tbe  corn  into 
.  ihnfH). 
GiiMAif  Awo  8ov,  148,  Lueuter^itreetyBirmingliam. 

Spadfle  for  tbe  care  of  footrot  in  sbeep  It.  and  2*.  6d.  per 
botde;  fever  end  eoni^b  btlU  for  bonei  4i.  per  doien;  condl- 
tianpevder  for  borice  li.  per  lb. 

Oliddok  (JoBit),  WiUiton,  Somerset. 

Open  Art  eoekinf  ippnretni  raltable  for  t  firm  kiteben 
£18 ;  ttetfliera  for  cookioif  meat,  fish,  Tegetablei,  ftc,  and 
brie  hoc  ebMeC,  £9  7e.  6d. ;  peOpli'e  priie  open  ire  kiteben 
inie  10  p. ;  "  Vceta"  eottofs  range  and  bot  plate  £L 

Glotsb  (William) » Warwiok. 

Gcflcml  pvrpoee  irac fon  £30,  improved  farm  eart  £\S  10i.» 
gneval  pnrpoM  cart  £13  lOi..  cranked  azte  float  £24,  ftverow 
eofti  drill  £S  lOa.,  tbreerow  seed  drill  £5  lOf.,  eireolar  abebp 
oiba  Or  trongbf  £1  Ss.  to  £1  15a. 

Gos*  AMD  Pbbkb,  IUyiie»  Esaez. 

f)qrtof *B  not  gratera,  having  a  disk  with  Ave  gonge-tbaped 
eatten  pMebed  in  tinee  radiating  from  tbe  centre,  and  bolted 
OD  a  fly*«beet,  for  entting  roota  into  thin  ilips,  8  to  4  ga. 

GowBB  AND  SoK,  Market  DnytOBi  Salop,  and  Hook, 

Hanta. 

Com  drille,  Ave  to  flfleen  eottlten  £16  to  £89 ;  two-fnrrov 
Ml  pnaeen  £6  to  £10)  Ibrea  and  aii  eoulter  ttannre  drills 
112  and  £87 ;  eoaabined  eom  distribntor,  broadcast  sower, 
«4  hnrrowcr  £14 ;  one  and  two  ooolter  mannre  ridge  drill 
ill  aad  £14,  ditto  for  seeds  £3  to  £6  lOt. ;  ooe-eonlter  diUl 
iir  tamipe,  mangolds,  carrots,  Ste^  on  tbe  flat  £8  Ifls.,  broad- 
(Ml  anaaiB  dirtribiitor  £14,  ditto  for  oom  and  seed  8  gs. 
t«£S. 

Ooucrbb(Johk)}  Worksop,  Notts. 

Garrett's  aevenborie  power  steam  engine  £225,  seta  of  eigbt 
Watar  plaice  £3  17s.  8d.  to  £3  19s.  8d.,  six  ditto  3  gs.  to 
£3  12s.  9d^  model  of  sn  improvtd  patent  boiler ;  patent  ap- 
farataa  for  eoasnming  smoke  and  regabtiDg  the  pressure  of 
aaam  bmlen  6  gs.;  Oarrett*s  combined  thrssbinff  msebine 
vitb  Goncfaex^s  drum  and  concave  £120 ;  set  of  patent  dmm 
ksada  for  8-beater  drums  jl  2s. 

Gbaitt  (Jobn)i  Woator  Hill,  Kent. 

TertaUe  firm  railway  18s.  per  rod;  piir  of  sidings £5;' 
katraw  tnriks,  per  pdr,  with  screw  brake  £8  lOs.,  if  with  false 
kdes  Kk  extra ;  ballast  truck  with  self-aeting  Uilboard  fitted 
titk  soew  brake  £9,  tnratable  £2  lOi. ;  single  barrow  truck 
£5 15s.;  wheelbarrow  with  wheel  under  body  £2. 

GBJBBir  (John),  Nawtown  Farm,  Worcester. 

Ceitifaifaig  and  ooaeh  deitroying  plough  £8 ;  eoltitator 
w  eoach  atlifpator  £6. 

Grbbk  and  Son,  3,  Victoria-street,  London,  B.C. 

yitebeise  power  oembiaed  boiler  aad  wiading  engine  £146# 
faeAoMeeombiaed  vertical  engine  aad  boiler  £85,  twohorse 
Wisontal  engine  and  vertical  boiler  £45  ;  lawnmower,  roller, 
ud  eoDaetor,  £3  lOi.  to  £23  ;  gardsn  rollers  £2  10s.  to  £7 ; 
■ortieiDg  sad  tenoning  machine  £13 ;  tenoning  tool  80j.,siz 
ABfers  £8;  balancO-sawbg  machine  £20. 

GaBENiBO  ABO  Co.»  81,  Oxford-Btreet,  Manchester. 

Hersa,  eattls^  aad  sbeep  fence.  Is.  per  yard ;  ot  fence  I  s* 
M.  per  yard»  hero  and  rabbit  proof  Is.  to  Is.  6d.  per  ysrd* 
AecpM  feoee  9d«  per  yard,  donble  mesh  Is.  6d,  per  yard* 
^Uckaapreef  poultry  feaee  six  feet  high  2s.  6d.  p«r  yardi 
stbsr  poultry  fence  la.  9d.  per  yard;  sofBeiently 
strong  wire  pi^  fence  to  tnm  de«r,  bollocks,  horses,  &e ,  8s. 
psr  Tsrd;  garden  leoce  2s.  6i.  per  jard,  machine-mada  Aus- 
trahea  a^eep  fcaee  £80  per  mile ;  roUs  of  wire  netting  Ad 
to  Is  4^  per  yard,  strained  wire  fence  6d.  to  Is.  8d.  per 
Tsrd,  wire  rope  fsaoe  Is.  lid.  nor  yard )  sheep,  cattle,  garden, 
tad  nodimbaDle  burdlea  Is.  0d.  to  As.  per  yard ;  continuous 
bar  fences  Is.  5d.  to  2s.  Ad.  per  yard;  farm  gatea  £1  la.  to 

XI  ^  pOUra  £1  to  i5i  Aa.  per  ptir;  pair  of  wroagbt  iron 


•ntriBce  gatea  £A  10s.,  with  handaome  eaat  iron  pleta  £8 
lOs^  single  cotranee  gatea  £8  10s.,  wrought  iron  garden 
wicket  gate  £1  15e.  (iodnding  pillara  and  bolta  for  fixing 
them  to  stone),  circular  tree  guard  15a.,  wire  plant  ghards  Is. 
to  8s.,  expansion  dit^o  2s.  npwarda,  ornamental  wire  garden 
border  9d.  per  yard,  reclining  chair  in  iron  and  wire  18s.  6d., 
corrugated  lattice  8Jd.  per  square  foot,  easy  arm  chair  l5s., 
patent  portable  cottage  mangle  £8  lOe. 

G&iFFiN,  Morris,  and  Griffiit,  Wolverhampton. 

Turnip  mantire  £8  per  ton,  lupeiphospbate  £6  and  £7, 
blood  manure  £8,  manurse  for  mangold  wnrael  £8,  carrot 
aad  eabbafo  £8,  bean,  vetch,  griss,  and  clover,  £8 ;  bag  of 
prepared  bones  £7  10s«;  manures  for  wbett,  barley,  oats,  and 
potatoes,  £8;  for  bops  and  gardening  purponea,  £10;  bag 
of  raw  ground  bones  £7  10s ,  raw  bone  meal  £8,  boiled  ditto 
£7  lOi.,  ditto  groond  bones  £7 — all  per  ton ;  samples  of 
phoAohates  for  msnufacturing  purposes,  amnonis,  roots, 
eercais,  com,  fiour,  and  malt  sacks,  model  ricksheet,  water- 
proof cart  covers  and  waggon  covers  and  caovta — with  no 
prices  afilted ;  sample  bac  of  nitrate  of  soda  £18  per  ton ; 
horse  dotbt  £2  2s'.  the  set  of  fonr ;  feedini;  and  fsttfng  com- 
pounds £20  per  ton;  spices  Ad.  per  lb.,  finely-gronnd  locust 
£10  per  ton. 

Gripfitbb  (GBOBdB),  South  Qaay,  Worcester. 

Samples  of  various  flmdiog  articles,  agricultural  seeds,  pure 
linseed  cake,  and  eottonseed  cake;  with  aampla  bags  of 
Lawea*  manarea. 

Griffiths  and  Hyslop,  Samson  Walk,  Worceater. 

Riek,  eart,  aad  waggon  covers,  boriceloths,  nosebaga,  halt- 
er^ reini,  and  buntiog  flags,  marqueea,  fodder  cordis  a&d 

twine. 

Grubb  (Edward),  Bromyard,  Herefordshire. 

Portable  thrashing  msebine  (Hamphrey't)  £98,  M*Co^ 
mick's  reaper  £49,  Richmond  and  Chaadler'a  chaff  cntt»rs  £2 
10s.  and  £3  I5s.,  three-furrow  com  drill  4  (s ,  revolving  barrel 
chum  £4  lOs.,  weighing  maehioe  £1  18s.,  oilcake  breaker 
(Ransomse  aad  Sims')  £t,  reclining  ehUr  galvaniaed  18a., 
improved  seed  lips  made  of  double  tin  plates  5s.  Ad. 

Hadlet  (John),  Worcester. 

Victoria  sociable  £120 ;  reversible  waggonette  £50,  plate 
glaaa  enclosure  £16  s  reversible  dogcart  phaeton  £45. 

Hall  (J.  and  F.),  Shambles,  Church-street,  Worcester. 

Chaff  cuttera  £3  12s.  Ad.  to  £4  lOi.,  Samnslaon's  turnip 
cutter  with  thirty  knives  £4,  Pickiley*s  turnip  sHcer  with 
sickle  knives  £4,  Bentall'a  turnip  pnlpcr  £5,  anvil  £4  10s., 
samples  of  iron  of  the  New  Britisn  Iron  Compsny,  galvaniaed 
iron  chimney  topa  18i.  and  £1,  mowing  machine  £A  lOs., 
rake  with  ateel  teeth  12s.  Ad.,  wood  rakes  7s.  per  dosen,  horse 
nails  7id.  per  lb.,  lever  cheese  press  £5,  cart  arma  and  pipee 
£1  Aa.  6d.  per  pair,  platform  weighing  machine  £S  18s.,  vice 
18s.,  tin  watenng  pen  2s.  8d.  to  4s.,  resping  hooks  2s.  8d., 
grass  scythes  4s.  Ad ,  wire  dish  covers  8s.  Ad.  to  6s.  Ad.,  block 
tin  meat  hastcner  £1 10s.,  routing  apparatus  £4  4s,  pair  of 
mail  patent  axlea  12s.,  mincing  machine  17s.  Ad.,  thermometer 
Is.  Ad.,  quoits  8s.  Ad.  per  pair,  iron  ringa  for  crocqnet  8s.  Od. 
per  doseo,  American  oven  lOs.  8d ,  sheep  foldiog  nordles  8a. 
Ad.  and  4s.  9d..  cattle  hurdle  48.  8d.,  wicket  gate  15s.,  field 
gate  £1  17s.  6d.,  neat  garden  feoee  Aa.  per  yard,  tin  box  of 
rose  nails  2M.,  grates  78.  to  £6  10s.,psn  door  scraper  8s.  Ad., 
door  porter  2s.  Ad.,  iron  pump  £1  7s.,  cheese  presses  £2  lOs. 
aod  £3  lOs.,  garden  chair  £1  15s.  Ad.,  hop  preseer  £2  lOs., 
grindstone  rollers  2s.  Ad.  per  pair,  garden  roll  £2  Ai.»  various 
troughs  2s.  to  £1  7s.  Ad.,  eomoined  hayrack  and  manger  £1 
12s.,  vsntilstor  7s«Ad.,oven  door  and  frame  9s.,  Japanned 
Bpon|;iDg  bath  15a.,  set  of  toilet  furniture  £2  10a.,  carriage 
Jack  12s.  Ad.,  cork  screw  12i.  Ad.,  coal  vase  25s.,  Jspanned  tin 
were  hot  water  fog  3s.  Ad.,  csn  6s.  6d.,  tobacco  box  6s.  6d., 
spittoon  lOd.,  wire  netting  7d.  per  yard,  perforated  zinc  5d. 
p(R  foot,  cart  springs  27s.  5d.  per  pair,  Bramah's  wine  cellar's 
lock  12s.  Ad.,  rose  nails  on  cord  24i.  per  cwt.,  iron  sack  call 
12s.  Ad.,  wringing  machines  £1  6s.  to  £2  8s.,  pair  of  garden 
shears  8s.  Ad.,  axe  3s.,  spud  with  stick  Is.  Ad.,  garden  fork  la. 
Ad.,  set  of  garden  tools  15s,  brass  tips  2s,  vent  pldgs 
is.  2d.,  circular  aaw  £8  12s.,  files  4id.,  pit  saw  £1,  balloon 
mcst  safes  4s.  to  As.,  forks  and  pikea  28.  Ad.  to  5s.,  turret  clock 
£42,  csst  steel  spades  3a,  sod  Bpwirdai  wrought  itoa  ddav 
,  aerewa  £5  to  J@6  lOi. 
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Hancock  (J.  ams  F.)y  Dudley  Park,  near  Tipton, 

Staffi). 

Battar-parifyiof  maebinii  £2  2«.  to  £5,  pulferiser  ploughi 
£S  to  £6  10a.,  ealti?rtiaff  ploagh  £S. 

Hancock  and  Son,  Fenton,  Staff). 
Six  hone  power  patent  indepeodeot  ateam  engine,  the  boiler 
rotating  open  ita  axiaataalow  rate»£160;  malt-teparating 
and  crnahing  miehine  £175,  a^jaating  eorn  aereen  £9  10a. 

Hanolkt,  (R.  J.),  97,  Moor  Street,  Birmlogham. 

French  runner  and  bed  millatonea  for  grinding  wheat  £11 
to  £19;  Derby  millatone  for  grinding  barley,  btana,  oata,&e., 
£4  16a. ;  metal  prefer  £Z  10a.  j  ataff  £1  5a. ;  box  of  mill  billa 
la.  and  la.  8d.  per  lb. 

Harding  (John),  Duraley,  Gloucestershire. 

Twel?erov  Sofiblk  com  drill  £26  15a.,  tenrow  small  ocea> 
pation  ditto  £20,  Garrett's  lerer  horae  hoe  £21.  broadeaat 
manure  dutributor  £19,  ftterow  aeed  and  manure  drill  £27 
ISa.,  ditto  tbreerow  for  pony  £16  lOi.,  Taylor'a  lerer  horae 
hoe  £12,  Wood'a  twohorae  ^raaamoving  machine  £22,  Cam- 
bridge'a  field  roller  £7  to  £10,  double  cheese  preaa  Sga.,  ourd 
mill  25a,  Tinklei'a  barrel  ehuma  £3  to  £4  10a. 

Habdcastlb,  (Thomas),  Glouoeater. 
Wringing  and  mangling  maehine  Sga. ;  wnahing  ditto  6ga. 

Habb  and  Co.,  Essex  Street,  Strand,  London. 

Specimen  lUnstrationa  of  dravinga  and  engravinga  on  wood, 
of  engine! ,  iaplementa,  aad  maehinea,  with  list  of  exhibition 
prise  nudala  Enalish  and  foreign,  of  which  electrotypes  f^m 
the  enta  can  be  lumiahed  at  2a.  to  5a. 

Hakrowbt  and  Son,  Bradford,  Yorkshire. 

Flour  dresaer  £52,  amut  maehine  £36,  metal  prover  and 
proof  ataff  Sga.,  Sterena*  kneading  maehine  £2  10s.  to  £15, 
Child's  Aaaeriean  revolying  dothea  dryer  80s. 

Hatbs  (Edward),  Stony  Stratford,  Backs. 

Tenhorse  ateam  engine  £270,  deeigned  to  work  the  aell- 
acting  windlaaa  for  ateam  cultiralioa  with  1,400  yards  of  best 
steel  rope  £165. 

Hatbs  (Jambi),  of  Elton,  Hants. 

PorUble  grinding  mills  £18  10a.  to  £81  10s.,  flour  dresser 
£18,  portaUe  straw  elevator  £53. 

Hatbs  and  Son,  Stamford. 

Pairhorae  waggon  £44,  onehorae  Tan  £36,  lorrie  £80; 
Beoteh  carts,  onehorie  £14  10a.,  two  horae  15ga.,  general 
pnrpoae  cart  £18  15a.,  harveat  cart  with  front  and  hind  laddera 
£15  5a. 

Hat  wood  (Jambs),  Derby. 

Horiaontal  fixed  tenhorse  ateam  engine  £280,  espansion 
apparatus  £10  extra;  portable  eighthorae  £230,  fonrhorae 
£155,  threehorae  £120,  tvohorae  £90,  combined  thraahing 
maehinea  £30  to  £83,  chaff  cnttera  £2  12a.6d.  to  lOga., 
portable  grinding  milla  with  Peak  itonea  £17  to  £22,  with 
French  atonea  £22  to  £27i  Travia*  eheeaemaking  apparatua 
£18  lOa.;  Taaes  and  pedeatala— vaaea  £1  Sa.  to  M  10a., 
pedeetala  8a.  to  £2  10a.,  garden  ehaira  SOa.  to  50a.,  caatiron 
tsbles  85a,  csatiron  octagon  chair  to  fit  round  s  tree  £7  lOs. 

Hbadlt  (Edward),  Cambridge. 

Straw  carrier  £80,  counterbalance  apring  lerer  horae  drag 
riles  6  snd  8  ga.,  wrooghtiron  cattle  trongha  £1 28.  to  £1 15a. 

Hbmminq  (Hbnrt  Millinoton),  Dunnington, 

Warwickahire. 

Fire-ftaRow  drill  for  different  grain  £7  10a.;  three>furrow 
ditto  £6  10s. 

Hbnskan  and  Son,  Leighton  Boszard. 

Eight-row  steerage  com,  mangold,  and  tnmip  drill  £20 ; 
aix-row  ditto  £19 ;  two-row  landpreaaer  £8,  with  drill  and 
hoea  attached  £18  10a. ;  ten*row  preaa  lerer  ateerage  com 
and  aeed  drill  £25 ;  two-row  double-roller  drill  £9,  one-row 
drill  £6 ;  chaff  cutters,  with  three  kniTca  £14,  with  two 
kniTes  £10. 

Hbnton  and  Son,  7,  Bridge -street,  Lambeth. 

Tour  patent  elastic  aaddlea  £5  10a.,  lady'a  ditto  9  gi.,  New 
South  Wales  aaddle  £4  10s.,  rses  saddle  £8  10a.,  safe  aide 


saddle  £7,  hogakia  saddle  £8,  set  of  gig  or  broaghaa  hanw 
£8  10a.,  thill  and  trace  cart  hameu  £S  10a.,  felt  aaddle  doth 
6a.,  Melton  aaddle  banda  12a.,  quilted  pad  £2,  eanTu  tent 
£6  5i.,  patent  lever  bit  £1  la. ;  keraey  hoiae  dothisg,  eooiift- 
iog  of  hood,  bresat  doth,  qusrter  doth,  pad  doth,  and  rolier, 
£2  15a. 

Hbpburn  and  Sons,  Long-lane,  fiermondaej. 

Stout  double-leather  belting  3a.  4d.  to  Ua.  per  foot,  lingla* 
leather  mill  banda  2a.  Id.  to  8a.  8d.  per  foot,  ditto  a(iap|U| 
2a.  2d.  to  2a.  6d.  per  lb.,  driving  banda  2a.  Id.  to  2a.  7(1.  pec 
foot  aad  2a.  6d.  to  2a.  lOd.  per  lb.,  mlllbaad  laather  2b.  aad 
2s.  6d.  per  lb.,  lengtha  of  leather  hoae  £2  la.  to  £5  17i.,  fin 
backeta  9a.  6d.  to  20a.,  tawed  laees  10s.  to  408.  per  gron, 
cauTsa  hoae  8d.  to  lOd.  per  foot,  hjdrsnUe  cap  leatheci  la  M. 
per  i^ch. 

Hill  and  Smith,  of  Brierley  Hill,  Staffordshire. 

Patent  harrows  £4,  Cartwright*a  aelfrttieving  diainluzrovi 
£4  15a.,  atabbleparing  akim  and  light  acsriftaa  £5  and  £6, 
heavier  acarifier  and  broadahare  £7  10a.,  horaehoea  8  p^ 
CroaakiU'a  dod  cruaher  £6  ISa.  to  ^£18  16a.,  Ught  hmd  roUer 
10  ga.,  heavy  land  nniveraal  roller  £18  10a.,  barley  roller  £8, 
Sir  Thomas  Sebright'a  caatiron  heavy  roller  £50,  efaaif  enttcii 
£2  10a.  to  £6  10a.,  aaekholder  and  barrow  £1  12i.,  diccp- 
raeka  £2  17i.  6d.  to  6  ga.,  aheeptiongha  £1  10a.  to  £1  ISi., 
Proaaer's  pigtiongha  2  ga.,  improved  pig  trongha  19i.  6d.  to 
Sla.  6d.,  cucttlar  ditto  £1  28,  cattle  drinking  troogbi  12i.  to 
£8  5a,  cattle  criba  2  to  8  ga.,  iron  whedbsrrowa  £1  7i.  6d.  to 
£1  15a,  heating  barrow  for  tar  £S.  black  vsmiah  li.  6d.  per 
galloD,  gsmeproof  wire  netting  8d.  to  la.  lO^d.  per  jtrd, 
aparrowproof  netting  8d.  to  4d.  per  anperftcnl  foot,  aev 
ornamental  oorrugated  galvanised  netting  la.  6d.  to2i.6d. 
per  yard,  portable  forge  5  ga.,  smith's  workbench  £2,  iroa 
arsaa  and  boioe  for  carta  and  waggona  £1  8a.  per  cvt,  oni 
mental  caatiron  garden  leate  17a  to  £2  7a.  6d.,  caatiron  table 
floweratand  £1  lOa,  garden  aeau  with  wood  beck  and  M«t 
15a  to  20a.  6d..  lawn  mower  and  roller  £4  12a  to  14  gt.,  «iR 
garden  arch  2  ga.  garden  bordering  6d.  per  foot,  vaaca  £3  to 
£8  ISf,  and  pedeaUla  £1  to  £1 15a  Undcrhill'a  ganepcMf 
cattle  fence  9d.  to  2a.  6d.  per  yard,  circular  aeat  to  fix  raoBii 
treea  £2  15a,  ornamental  garden  atakee  8a.  6d.  to  30i.  per 
dosen,  atandarda  4a.  6d.  to  8a.  6d.  per  dosen,  gsmeproof  piut 
guards  18a.  to  80a.,  tree  gur^e  128.  to  £1,  ataU  diriaioDi  £1 
12a.  6d.  to  £7,  looae  box  6a.  6d.  to  14a ;  poata,  ipaadhli, 
racks,  msngera,  water  trongha,  atahle  gutterisg,  boitepoti, 
ventilator  and  air  bricka,  atench  trapa,  com  kiaa,  etoUe- 
bueketa,  and  com  aervers ;  portable  iron  fumsee  for  eookint 
csttle  food  £2  15a,  vcrminproof  rickatanda  £4  7a.  6d.  to  £23 
17a.  6d.,  pillara  and  cape  lor  wood  top  2a  8d.  to  Si.  6d.,  fiiU 
gatea  with  poata  £1  6a.  to  £3  10a.,  entrance  gatea  and  pilltn 
£3  18a.  to  £22,  wicket  gatea  £1  5s.  to  £2  5a,  Ljnse*!  fidd 
atiles  £2  10a,  aympstheUc  level  erosaing  railway  gatci  £^, 
aheep  and  cattle  hurdlea  3a.  3d.  to  5s.  9d.,  ornamental  ondimb* 
able  hurdlea  Si,  Sd.  to  78.  per  yard,  gameproof  ox  hnrdlcB  5i. 
Sd.  per  yard,  garden  hnrdlea  2i.  lOd.  to  8a  6d.  per  yard ;  win 
fence  materida  compriaing  eontinttona  cattle,  ox,  deer,  lad 
aheep  fence  la  8d.  to  2a.  9d.  per  yard;  gdvanised  cable  etrnd 
wire  from  82a.  per  ewt,  aolid  wire  in  long  lengths  lOa  9d. 
per  Gwt.,  atraining  pillars  snd  stays  from  28a  6d.,  etaadud* 
from  9a.  per  dosen,  mschine-made  stsplee  10a.  per  1000,  bos 
of  toola  for  erecting  etrained  wire  fence  2  ga,  wioegbtiroa 

Silvanised  eorrugatad  farm  ahed  20  laet  wide  bylOOloag 
50  and  £65. 

Hobday  (Edwabd),  Sansom -street,  Worcerter. 
Wire  garden  Ublea  10a  to  £1  10a.,  flower  ataadi  lOito 
£8,  anapending  baakeU  Sa.  4d.  to  £1  15e.,  garden  letto  l(a 
to  £2,  chdra  17a.  and  £\  8a.,  folding  atoola  14i..  ««dea 
archea  16a  to  40a.,  diamond  lattiee  2a.  Sd.  per  yard,  feoneS 
Is.  6d.  to  2a.  9d.  per  yard,  peg  lattice  Zd,  to  7id.  per  ymi. 
rat  trapa  2a  9d.  to  6a.  6d.,  fiah  trapa  18e.  to  £1  2«..  ^ 
aereen  28a.,  mortar  acrecn  26a.,  riddlea  la.  6d.,  maehiae  ditn 
SOa.,  meat  aafe  £2. 

HocHiiNS  (Jambs),  Hanford,  Woroeater. 
New  graaa  mower  to  be  worked  by  one  horae,  utdtosu 
from  10  to  12  acree  per  day,  the  knives  being  aharpeoed  vj 
their  own  friction,  £20. 

HoDOBTTfl  AND  SoN,  Koreton-in-Marsh,  Glonees- 

tershire. 
IMekcloth  with  polet ,  pulleya,  and  ropea,  £14  5a 
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HoBOBON  AND  Co.,  Stourbridge. 

CdlacfioB  of  ipadei,  ihoTeli,  dnifiiDg  tad  other  took;  cut- 
ited  diggiBg,  mAnQR^  hay,  uid  othir  Idndi  of  forki. 

HoLLiB  (Dayid),    8tow-oii-the«Wold,    Qloaoester- 

shlre. 

Hud  coradrtniog  machine  fitted  with  nine-wire  nerei  £15, 
fitted  with  icfen  ditto  10  gi.,  ninerow  imperial  Soffolk  corn 
anil  £20. 

HoLLiB  AND  Son,  Witney,  Ozon. 

WiaaoweiB  £10  lOt.  to  £12,  with  Boby*!  ecreea  £18  6t.  to 
£l5,8airolk  drill  £29;  fencral  pnrpow  driUi,  fi?erow  £9  lOa , 
threerow  £6 ;  eombined  oocrow  hand  drill  for  imall  seeda  and 
beam  £3  lOe. 

HoLVAN  (Stbphbn),  18,  Caonon-Btreet,  T/mdon. 

Britannia  double-aotion  pumpi  £1  to  £10;  double-barrel 
^mp,  inrifator,  and  fire  engine,  monnted  on  wheelt  and  fitted 
with  nBtoaa»  £15 ;  threc-ineb  patent  double-action  ateam 
power  pomp  £14  5f.,  ftmr-ton  hydraulic  lifting  jack  for  port- 
able caginee  £8  lOi.,  Tangye'a  hydranlie  pnnehtng  bear  £14, 
acraw  JAcka  £l  80.to£l  lOf.,  windlasa  jack  £6  5«.,  erabwincb 
with  break  £S  ISa.,  alniee  Tahea  £1  9i.  to  £1  lla.  6d.,  gal- 
raised  paila  2a.  6d. ;  Weaton*«  differential  pulley  bloeka  £2 
Si.  to  £11  2a.  6d.;  indiarobber  hoae  pipea  from  la.  9d.  per 
fMt,  naioB  and  branch  pipea  from  7a.  6d.  each. 

HoucBS  AND  SoNM,  Norwlcb. 

Kightboiaa  portable  ateam  engine  £240,  hand  com  dreriera 
U  to  J&ll,  eoro,  chaff,  and  aeed  aeparator  £6  lOf.,  clover- 
Md  abdler  £50.  combiaed  tbraabiag  machine  £110,  barley 
kiuBcUer  £4  10a.,  aeed  dritta  and  for  manure  14  ga.  to  £21, 
MB  and  aeed  dxiUa  £19  to  £36  16a ,  email  aeed  drill  for  26 
nva  £22  10a.,  extra  barrel  for  aaiafoin  £2  10a.,  ridge  roller 
JiiUing  machine  £8,  manure  dtatributor  14  gs.,  broadcaat 
eaa  and  aeed  aower  £9  lOa.,  two-row  haadbarrow  drill  £2  15a., 
ae-roar  band  drill  £2,  drenlar-aaw  table  with  86-inch  aaw 
m  lOa. 

HoRNSBY  AND  SoNs,  Orantbatn. 

Bbcaaa  enfinee,  tenhorae  fixed  £245,  portable  twelrehorie 
££15,  oghthorae  £2S5  and  £240,  comdreaicra  £8  to  £13 
lOi^  rotary  aereen  £9  lOs.  to  £15.  eombined  thraahing  ma- 
(kiaea  £98  to  £115,  turnip  eottera  £1  Ss.  6d.  to  £ft  10a., 
not  polpara  £4  12a.  6d.  to  6  ga,  com  and  aeed  drills 
(24  5e.  to  £44  2a.  6d.,  fonrrow  aeed  drill  £26  10a., 
Bgbaow  amaU  oeeupation  drill  £19  6a.,  forecarriage  ateerage 
£l  lOa^  hone  hoea  £2  lOf.  to  £14,  whippletreea  17a., 
vrOQght  iron  ploogha  £2  lOt.  to  £5  2a.  6d.,  plough  with 
vood  beam  £3  17a.  6d.,  double  furrow  plougha  £6  6a.  to  £7t 
odging  or  mooldiog  plougha  £4  lOa.  and  £5,  waabing  ma- 
cliinca  £3  to  £3  lOa.,  combined  waihing,  wringling,  and  mang- 
iag  ditto  £5  10a.  to  10  ga.,  wringer  and  mangier  £3  10a.  and 
£4,  iadianibbcr  dotbea  wringera  £1  to  £1  5a. 

HouBB  (Jambs),  Market  LaTington,  Wilts. 

Improred  cruahing  mill,  capable  of  riddling  the  bardeat  gra^ 
aite  £8  10a. ;  ditto  for  ateam  power,  with  two  seta  o£  roltera, 
fcr  crashing  granite  to  dnat,  cementa,  artificial  mannrcs,  and 
other  matcriala  £25. 

Howard  (Jakbb  and  Fbbdbrick),  Bedford. 

Appaiatoa  for  enltif ating  land  by  ateam  power,  eompriaiog 
a  teahone  doable  cylinder  portable  ateam  engine,  patent 
windlan  1400  yarda  of  ateel  wire  rope,  double-action  .  culti- 
vator, with  all  neeeaaary  anatch  blocka,  anchors,  lOpe  portera, 
&&,  £520,  without  engine  £220 ;  doable  action  threefurrow 
itaam  ploogh  £50,  fourfnrrow  ditto  £80,  doable  action  ateam 
caUivmtor  £18,  dooble  action  ateam  harcowa  £20,  hayaiakcrs 
£15  to  £17,  boraerakce  £8  5a.  to  10  ga,  acarifiera  7  gs.  to  £10, 
cxpaadiag  horsehoea£2  15a.  to  £3  15a.,  a  variety  of  plougha 
£i  10a.  to  £6  10a.,  ploogb  aledg<8a.  6d.,  dynamometer  8  ga., 
vhippletnaa  17a  6d.  to  £2  10a.,  seta  of  harrows  £'Z  lOs.  to  6 
g«,  hanow  csrriage  80s. 

HuoHEB  AND  SoNs,  QroBt  Dover-street,  Bonthwark. 

l^ncb  runner  miUstoaea  £12  10s.  to  £18,  bedatonea  £18 
to  £13  10a.,  Sour  dreaaing  machine  £26  10a,  amut  maehines 
£15  to  £30,  iron  proTor  £2  15a.,  mahogany  ataff  £l  15a.,  mih 
China  braahce  la.  64.  to  Sa.  9d.  per  foo^,  pulley  blocka  £1  6a. 
to  £4the  aet,  eom  mcaaore  £1  16a.  to  £4  6s.,  mill  bands  Ss. 
1^  per  fsot,  Side  banows  16s.  to  20a. 


HuxpHRiBB  (Edward),  Perahore. 

Hand  comdreaeer  £10 ;  eombined  thruhing,  ahaking,  rid- 
dling, barlejborning,  winnowing,  and  Backing  machinea,  £83 
to  £93 ;  aixborae  power  portable  ateam  engine  by  Shuttle- 
worth  £200,  portable  dover  aeeding  machine  £30,  cider  mills 
£15  and  £80,  chaffcutter  £12,  aeventine  acofller  £6,  Cam- 
bridge*a  clod  crnaher  £11,  pair  of  cider  preia  acrewa  £6,  horse 
hoea  £4,  let  of  onehorae  harrowa  £2  10a.,  haymiker  £10, 
riddle  £3,  lifting  jack  258. 

HuMPHRiBS  (Tbos.),  Stratford'On-Avon. 

Sete  of  hameia  £4  10a.  to  £9  10s.,  hunting  ssddles  £4  to 
£4  12a.  6d.;  bridlea,  double-iein  £1 10a.  6d.,  Pelham  £1  6s. 
6d.,  hnutiog  sniffie  16i. ;  bridle  bits,  atirmp  irona,  pony  bri- 
dlea,  wbipt,  leather  watch  guarda,borse  ruga,  rsilwsy  wrappers, 
and  dog  biscuits. 

Hunt  and  Pickbrino,  Leicester. 

Variety  of  ploughs  £3  10a.  to  £4 17a.  6d.;  moulding  plough, 
horaehoe,  and  scarifier  combined,  £3  Ss.,  onerow  horachoe 
witb  three  tinea  £2  2a.,  turf  sod  stubble  paring  plough  £5 
lOi..  aeta  of  harrowa  £2  7a.  6d.  to  4  gs.,  steerage  horaehoee 
£5  10s.  to  £8  10s.,caat  ateel  boe  feet,  abares,  pointa,  apuda, 
&C.,  from  la.  8d.  to  8s.  6d,  one  rowrow  seed  drills  £2  12a.  6d. 
to  £6  10a.,  two  row  ditto  £6 10a.,  eigbtrow  com  and  aeed  drill 
17  ga.  field  rollera  10  ga.,  bundle  of  angle  twitch  rakea  Sa.6d. 
eacb  withhandlea,  twohorae'driring  gear  £14  10a.  to  £16  10a., 
diae  root  pulper  £3  15a.  to  £6,  chaffcutter  10  ga.,  kibbling  mill 
8  ga.,  oilcike  breakera  £3  6a.|to  £6  6s. /.turnip  alicera  £3 15a., 
comcrushera  £4  7a.  6d.  to  £7,  malt  grinding  mill  £5  15a., 
aack  harrowa  12a.  6d.  and  18i.  6d.,  link  whippletreea  12a.  6d., 
Bailey'a  chafifoitter  £12.  with  18-inoh  mouthpiece  £18,  Lei- 
ceater  garden  seata  15s.  to  £1 10s.  6d.,  garden  Ublea  £1  6s. 
and£l  10s. 

Hunt  and  Sonb,  Bradea  Works,  Birmlnghain. 
Scythes  8s.  6d.  to  5?^  chafif  knives  da.  6d.  to  6s.  6d , 
tbatcher'a  knives  28.  to  4s.  3d.,  hay  knires  3s.  3d.  to  8s., 
reaping  books  Is.  4d.  to  2i.,  trowels  Is.  3d.  to  2a.  9d., 
shears  for  hedges  and  grass  4s.  to  9s.  6d.,  ha}forks  and 
manure  furka  2s.  4d.  toOs.,  bill  hooks  Is.  Ud.  to  Ss.  dd., 
brashing  and  plashing  hooks  2b.  8d.  to  4s.  3d.,  hoes  6d.  to 
28. 6d.,  breast  plongbs  and  irons  2s.  4d.  to  8s.,  cleavers  2b. 
to  84.  6d.,  knives  Is.  6J.  to  4s. ;  mill  bills,  chesce  tasters, 
and  butter  boxes,  2^.  to  Oa. ;  garden  rakes  Is.  Id.  to  68., 
spuds  and  weed  hooks  6d.  to  4s.,  garden  tools  lOs.  to  20s. 
the  set,  axes  Is.  8J.  to  6a.  6d.,  hatcheta  2s.  to  48.  6d.,  mat- 
tocks and  pickaxes  28.  to  2?.  81 ,  hammers  Is.  to  3s.  6d., 
edge  tools  7d.  to  3s.  8d.,  augers  7d.  to  Ss.,  shell  boards  for 
ploughs  7d.  por  lb.,  spades  and  shovels  Is.  8d.  to  7s.  6d., 
grafting  and  easting  tools  Ss.  to  Ss.  8d ,  draining  tools  Ss. 
4d.  to  68.  6J. 

Hunt  (T.  R.  and  R.),  EarPs  Colne,  Halatead. 

Com  dresser  8gs.,  disc  rootgraters  £4  lOs.,  clover  and 
trefoil  seedhuUer  £46,  one  end  two-hor^e  gear  11  and  14 
gs.,  oilcake  breaker  8  gs.,  single  and  doable  action  turnip 
cutters  £4  lOs.  and  £6  lOs.,  rootpulper  £4  lOs.,  Moody'a 
tamip  grater  £4  lOs.,  one-row  cap  drill  £2  10s.,  cloverseed 
barrow  drill  8  gs.,  Essex  scythe  lis.  6d. 

Jambb  (Isaac),  Cheltenham. 

Liquil  manure  distributors  £18  to  £25,  galvanized  iron 
manure  pump  and  auction  pipe  £4  6a,  flexible  auction  pipe 
Sa.  per  foot,  portable  liquid  manure  pump  £4,  combined 
washing,  wringing,  and  mangling  machines  £6  to  £10. 

Johnson  and  Whittakbr,  Leigh,  Lancashire. 

Marahall's  2^  horse  portable  steam  engine  £105,  4-borse 
horisontal  £46,  chaff  cutters  £6  IDs.  to  10  gs.,  treble-action 
pulper  £7,  chaffcntters  £204.  to  £12,  root  cutters  £4  lOi. 
and  £5  10s.,  root  pnlpers  and  slicers  £4  6s.  to  £7,  oilcsko 
mills  £3  16s.  to  £0  1 78.  6d.,  onehorae  gear  £11  10a-,  two- 
horse  horizontal  atesm  engine  with  metal  foundation  plate 
£26,  wringing  and  manglmg  machine  Sga.  to  £4>  lawn 
mowers  £4  10s.  to  £6,  gsrden  rollers  £1  18s.  to  £6,  garden 
ohsirslOs.  6d.to2g4. 

Johnbton  (Philip),  290,  Oxford-street,  London. 

Churns  from  10s.  to  £4,  pulley  blocks  26s.  to  £4  the  set. 
com  measures  £1  16s.  to  £4  68.  per  set,  millbands  Is.  8d. 
to  2b.  Id.  per  foot,  sadk  barrows  16s.  to  208. 
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Cooking  nuiRes  £6  lOs.  to  dO  gs.,  Stereos'  sprang  stoves 
£^  lOs.  to  £25  10s.,  baraished-steel  fenderaSo  lOs. 
and  £10  lOs.,  garden  chairs  18s.  6d.  to  £1  IGs.,  marble 
chimney  pieces  ^22  10s.  and  £35,  Graen's  lawn  mow- 
ing machines  £6  lOs.  to  £8,  Baddins's  lawn  mower 
with  Manwaring's  silent  workjpg  wheels  £7  j  hip,  Malvcm, 
and  other  baths,  21s.,  858.,  and  £10;  Leach's  combined 
washing,  wringing,  and  mangling  machine  £9;  Leach's 
barrel  chum  £4;  Bradford's  washer,  wringer,  and  mangier 
8g8.;  his  acorn  clothes  wringer  £1  5s.,  garden  chaizs  lOs. 
and  128.  6d..  game  netting  4td.  to  9d.  per  yard. 

JoNBB  (JoBK  MiLTOK),  GloBcester. 
Composition  for  waterproofing,  softening,  and  pieseniBg 
leather  Is.  per  tin  box ;  specific  for  footrot  2a.  per  bottle. 

Kbll  (S.  a.  and  H.),  QloBoptter. 
C«m  dieasers  £6  to  £7  Qs.,  nannre  distributor  £12,  turnip 
and  mangold  drill  5  ifs.,  com  drills— three-row  5  its.  to  fonr- 
teen  row  £28  6s. ;  £31  8s.  for  a  thirteen  lefer  drill  with 
steerage,  and  fitted  with  cogging  apparatoa  at  both  ends  for 
bea?y  lands ;  £30  8s.  iDcluding  boxea  and  tins  for  dorer  sow- 
ing with  the  twel?e-le?er  corn  drill. 

KiTMBR  (Bbnjamin),  Falstow,  Lincolnshire. 
Oom-dresiing  machines  aod  blowers  combined  £9,  to  be 
worked  (or  either  dressing  or  cleaning  £8  10s. 

Laurib  (John),  Bochdale-road,  Manchester. 
Chaff  cotters  (Gregory's)  £2  5s.  to  £10,  stubble  skimmer 
£6,  cnltiTstor  £6.  drill  harrow  £2,  cotton  hoe  £2  10s..  paint 
crushers  £5  to  £9  10s.,  Utermediate-motion  ebnms  £3  16s. 
to  £4  6i.,  Kadcliffe*s  wringing  and  mangling  maehines 
£2  12s.  6d.  to  8  gs.,  hand  truck  30s.  • 

Lbb  akd  Co.,  Chnrch  Gate,  Ldoetter. 
Portable  steam  engines,  eighthorae  £200, 244iorae  upright 
£50;  traction  engines,  eighthorse  £300,  tenhoras  £888, 
portable  flour  mill  £34,  portable  briek  press  £16,  haymaker 
12  gs.,  horserake  £7  5s.,  gaspipe  plough  £4  lOt.,  general 
purpose  plough  and  subsoil  looosaner  £5  17s.  6d.,  oioillatinc 
hanows  £4  7s.  6d.  ^ 

LiioH  (J.  S.),  Luton,  Beds. 
Plan  of  farm  buildinga. 

Lbwal  (Gabriel),  6,  Philpot-Iane,  London. 
Heating  and  fcntUatiog  apparatus  £3  and  £5. 

LooMBfl  (Edwd.),  WhUtleiey,  Peterboro'. 
Briek  and  tile  machine  to  make  from  18  to  20  thousand 
brieks  and  from  28  to  80  thousand  two-iaeh  pipes  in  ten  hours 
£120;  Headley's  steam  engine  £250. 

Mackindbr  (Hbrrbrt),  Mere  Hall,  Lincoln. 

New  implement  for  separating  potatoes  into  three  aises— 
for  catug,  seed,  and  pigs,  £12  12jk 

McKsBiiB,  Clunbs,  and  Hollakd,  Woraeiter. 

j.^**^?  P"*^  ""^  ""«f  '**'  JowMWtife  engines  18s.  8d.  to 
f ;  u  *^-»  fwden  engine.  £4  10s.  to  £6,  bottling  machine 
A3,  ohum  80s.,  mien  seats  and  chain  £1  6s.  to  £2  6s., 
cast-iron  fountains  £5  to  £l2,  refrigerator  £6  15s. 

Macbaught  ano  Smith,  Woroeeter. 

*«y'Ti!!^**  •gricnltural  oart,  with  lamps,  apion,  and  wings 
£26  J  Whitworth  and  ICalTcm  dogoatto  £66  and  £46 ;  ftmr- 
wheel  dogcart,  with  parcel  case,  lampa,  and  le?er-br«k  £55 ; 
hght  Hansom  cab  £105,  waggonette  £110,  crescent  landau 
wSlO. 

M'Nbill  and  Co.,  Buahill-row,  London. 
Aspbalte  roofing  felt  Id.  per  aqnare  foot,  bUuminons  folt 
for  graaanea  Id.  per  foot,  dry  hair  felt  to  counteract  the  in« 
flueoce  of  frost  7d.  to  la.  3d.  the  sheet  el  20  in,  by  84  in., 
patent  rubber  compound  for  high  piesauit  steam  joints  8d. 
to  Is.  the  act  of  shceti,  ssf eral  models  aad^spemmen  framiar 
ofreofsof  tsphalte. 

Happubbok  akd  Lowb,  Birmingbain. 
Chaffbutten  £2  5s.  to  £8 16s.,  weighing  machines  £2  68.  to 
3 '.?^  of  stand  scalea  12b.  9d.  to  14a.  94..  eom  drills  £20 
and  £24  16i.,  Qamtrs  lerer  henmliQe  £19,  Taylor's  ditto 


£16,  Garrett's  tcnrow  com  drill  £20,  Chambm' scvorow 
seed  and  manure  drill  £30  7s.  6d.,  Chamben*  brasdcastsia. 
nnre  distributor  £19,  Garrett's  threuow  seed  and  muoie 
drill  £16  10s..  Mercote-balance  tormentors  41s.  end  50i^ 
chain  harrowa  £1 16a.  to  £3 10s.,  eUcake  breskar  8  gi.,  taraip 
cutters  4  to  6  gs.,  horsehoe  £2 ;  rack,  manger,  and  vatcr 
trough  £3  5s.;  wood  whippletrees  9b.  6d,  iron  10i.6d.  per 
set ;  cast  iron  stable  furniture  £|  2b.  6d.  complete,  maosm 
5a.  fid.  to  35s.,  portable  forge  4g8.,  anrili  28i.  per  cwt.,  buck 
staple  vice  8^.  per  lb.,  pair  of  arms  and  boxes  28i.  per  cwt, 
mail  axles  with  long  bolts  26s.  and  27b.  fid.,  portable  fmniei 
£1 18i.  fid.,  liquid  manure  pumpi  £2  128.  fid.  to  £3 12&, 
brewers*  hot  presses  80s.  and  40b.,  best  annealed  iroa  fcDcug 
wire  12s.  per  cwt.  of  800  yards,  wire  atramer  2gi.,  gslnmied 
buokete  2s.  fid.  to  8s.  0d.,  scuttlea  Ss.  to  5b.,  seedboppm 
5s.  fid.,  eombin  32b.  to  44s.,  granary  or  waiebome  crsns  ftth 
30  feet  of  best  chain  £7  10s.,  hand  roadscrapiog  machias  iS 
10s.,  double  action  mangle  lOgs.,  cottage  msngle  £3  lOi, 
linen  presa  £2  ISs.,  liftmg-jack  26b.,  lingls  lever  chscte  preii 
50s.,  portable  lonp  boiler  £3  lOs.,  kitchen  ranges  £6  to  £27 
10s.;  namess-room  grate  £2  5s.,  cattle  troughs  2ii.  toSSi., 
six  pairs  of  pulley  blocks  fid.  per  lb ,  improved  lifitog  jicki  to 
raise  8  tons  3  gs.  to  £10  for  ten  tons,  weather  vaDeaorni- 
mented  with  arrowhead  55b.,  iron  wbeelbarrov  80i.,  iron  tick 
carta  9i.  fid.  to  Ifis.  fid.,  wood  frame  Back  carta  Ui.  61  to 
16s.,  set  of  imperial  bound  wood  measures  £1  128.  9d.,«sib- 
ing  machine  £8,  patent  stack  borer  8  gs.,  sets  of  driiomg 
toots  £1 3a.  and  £1  19b.,  bundles  of  spmies  3b.  to  5i.3d.,cnt 
ated  digging  forks  8s.  9d.  to  4s.  fid.,  manors  forks  Ss.  to  Ss. 
9d.,  conch  grass  and  other  forks  2s.  lid.  to  4s.,  shovrii  Sk 
per  dosen ;  hand  bay  drag  rakee  8s.  fid.  and  12s.  6d.,  Add 
gates  and  poata  complete  60s.  to  70s.,  gate  only  18i.  to  ZU. 
fid.,  carriage  gate  £6,  farm^ra'  earth  borer  21s.,  niaen*  urtk 
borer  8  gs..  six  pair  of  vues  and  pedestals  £3  IDs.  to  £4  lOi 
per  pair,  four  others  £2  16s.  to  fi  gs.  eecb,  omantntsl  foDS* 
tsia  with  three  basins  £4  16s..  six  pair  of  garden  kbu£1 
12s.  to  £2  15a.  per  pair,  garden  atoola  £1  lls.perpiir, 
garden  tablea  35s.  to  42s.,  garden  engines  £2  to  £5,  gtnhs 
syringes  4s.  fid.  to  14s.,  tool  ohest  £5  10s.,  vermin  titpi  5s. 
fid.  to  30s.  per  dosen,  phcaunt  feeders  Ss.  to  20s.,  kdiei' 
tools  3s.  to  12s.  per  set,  hurdles  £10  16s.  per  too,  dyoacDS- 
meter  £2 10s.,  spring  balances  8b.  6d.  to  6s.  fid.,  qaoiu  4i.  to 
fis.  per  pair,  stand  of  models. 

MARflDBN  (John  WooDHBAi>),NewWort!ey,  Yorb. 

Fixed  steam  en^inea  of  three  and  four  horse  povcr  £16  to 
to  £fi2,  self-contained  engines  and  boiler  of  threeborse  povcr 
£84,  sixhorse  power  boiler  £70,  steaming  appiratoi  £12  to 
£21,  hurdles  2s.  fid.  to  fis.  per  lineal  yard,  cut  iron  paliaadiof 
and  railings  8s.  to  14s.  per  cvt.,  wheatsheaf  ctitiDg  for  oni- 
mentiog  agricultural  buildings  £8  10a,  bracket  30i.,  ittbU 
fittings  £1  17s.  fid.,  horseshoes  8s.  fid.  to  8b.  per  set,  firn  or 
garden  chairs  fis.  to  10s.  fid.,  wrought  iron  farm  cistern  cob- 
taining  120  gaUons  £2  fis. 

Mabsball,  Soks,  and  Co.^  Gatufiborough,  Lincoln. 
Portable  steam  engines,  teuhorse  £290,  eigbthone  £280 
and  £245,  combined  doubleblut  tbruhing  maebiosi  M 
and  £116.  two-and-a-half  horse  portable  ateam  engine  £10(^ 
dreular-sawing  benches  £14  to  £34.  screw  lifting  jscki  3<h. 
andj^ 

Mason  (Robbbt),  Alford,  Lincx^ehire. 
Cattle  weighing  machine  £10  10s.,  for  sheep  and  pifi  ^^ 
10a.,  aaok  wdgbing  machhiea  for  farmers  £2  to  £2  lOo..  vo- 
ehanta'  £2  10s.  and  £4  10s.,  portable  £4  10s..  platform  £10. 
dormant  £12  lOs.,  eoal  weighing  machine  80s.  to  £t  10*  • 
Seoteh  2gs.  to  £3,  butchers'  £2  6s.,  seedsmen's  £2  4^  nek 
barrow  10s.  and  12b.  fid.,  cake  breaker  £8  5a,  tomip  cotter 
£1 16a.,  garden  aeata  14b.  to  £1. 

Matthbws  (Edward)^  Woioestor. 
Hovard'i 
rake 
harrows 

harrows  ^*  ..«.  »s^umuj  «  pjvu^u  ^^  xo,  w%k,  »»»•  —  • 
•d.,  threerow  wheet  driU  £4  i6s.,  twoiow  bean  driU  £S  l^' 
OMNWieed  drUl  £8,  horseboe  2gs.,  aaek  cart  18s.,  Ciee- 
kill's  onehorse  cart  £14.  searifier  Jfi,  root  pnlper  £5  15t.  91, 
BentaU*s  bmm  kibbler  Sgi.,  oacake  miU  £4  14b.  fid.,  0«ntotf^ 
tenip  enttcr  £6  lOs..  com  kibbler  £6,  chaff  cnttsn  £S  l^"- 
to  £10,  weighing  mschines  2gs.  to  £6  17b.  fid.,  dder  tttt^ 
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£5  lOi.,  Uitiiurjisk  30^  ohiiM  piM  £8  lOf^  ffudcn  Mtt 
£1  I5a^  roll  £2  lOt.,  ytne  9gt^  lawn  mower  £7.  wuhiDg 
ntcbine  and  wrinfer  7%*.^  wrioget  3$f.,  boodle  of  forks  aoa 
^ea  £9  ISa^  felt  Id.  per  foot. 

Matka&d  (Robbbt),  WhUtlesford,  Cambs. 

Eighthone  power  portable  itetm  engine  with  aafetj  ilre- 
bez  £280;  portable  aifltiag  cbaff  engine  for  Moonpanying 
Mitabk  atnai  thraahing  machine  £89 ;  ditto  for  three  or  foor 
hone  power  I8ga.,  for  one  or  two  hone  ISga^  ipare  riddle 
Us.;  ^are  knife  wheel  fitted  with  foor  kniTea  £8  5i, 

Mbllard  (Jambs),  Rugeley,  Staffs. 

&zboiie  horizontal  steam  eogine  dSllO,  one  horse  power 
koneworkt  £9  10s.,  pnlperS  4gs.  to  £5  lOs.,  oilcake  breakers 
^2 15s.  to  £5,  ehoff  cotters  2  to  10  gs.,  com  cnuhers  £4  Ss. 
te  £9 10s.,  malt  miU  £6  Ifis.,  hors.ehoe8  £1 10s.  to  £8  10s., 
pkmghs  £8  10s.  to  £8  10s.,  ploogh  sledge  7i.  6d.,  drsg  rake 
£8  IOl,  seed  driU  6gs.,  chain  harrow  £3,  eord  mills  £1  6s.  to 
£1 14s.,  cheese  presses  £1  18s.  to  £8  18s.,  cheese  stool  12s.. 
ficU  stile  2fs.,  carriage  jacks  9s.  6d.  and  lis.,  rustic  garden 
chairs  18a.  6d.  to  £1  15s.,  sack  barrow  9s.,  pig  troughs  6s.  6d' 
to  15s. 

Herbtwbathbb  and  Son,  63,  Long  Aci«,  London. 

Light  steam  ftre  engine  to  discharge  250  gallons  psr  minute 
100  feet  high  £388 ;  hand  Are  eogine  £68,  farmers'  ditto 
£20. 

MiLFORD  (Obobgb),  ThorTerton,  Deroo. 
Farm  cart  £15,  term  waggon  £25,  Sslisbory  twohorse  priie 
nggon  £24. 

MiLvoBO  AND  Son,  Thorrerton,  Dotoo. 
TwoiMtfso  waggon  for  fans,  road,  and  haryest  pnrpoees 
£27 ;  throe  or  foorhorse  ditto  £34;  one-horse  cart  £15,  one 
ir  two  hesae  ditto  £16  lOs. 

HooBB  (Edwin),  55,  Upper  Marjlebone-street, 

London. 

Scjthc  shMpeners  and  hay-knife  sharpeners  Zs.  and  2s.  6d., 
i^p  shear  and  scissors  sharpener  Is.,  patent  koife  sharpener 
k  and  2s.,  water-gaoge  fittiogs  for  steam  boOers  16s.  to  40s. ; 
firiona  steam  cocks  and  gauge  glasses;  msgnetic  hammers 
Is.  and  la.  6d. 

UoRGAN,  (S.  D.),  Brookport,  Monroe  Gountj,  U.S. 
(afenU  Ingle  and  Goddj,  37,  King  WUUam-street, 
London). 

ComhiBcd  asifcieapar  and  mower  £40. 

MuLLiNBB  (Hbbby),  LeamiogtOD,  Wanrloksbire. 

Iii(ht  wnislMd  wood  Wkiteefaapels^Sl  10s.,  «<Leamlogion 
Bo^ty"  (a  light  fonrwheel  logcart)  £94  lOs.,  light  Stanhope 
ihactsa  £68,  improf  ed  carriage  wheel,  set  of  brown  harness, 
ndpaitsof  whcieis. 

MusoBAYB  Bboihbbs,  BeUast. 
Modeie  of  stall  dirisions,  with  barrier  snd  Tentilating  ramp 
£S  2s.  18.  to  £5  14s.  6d.,  without  ditto  £1  18i.  6d.  to  2g8. 
per  set ;  manger  itttngs  for  a  sUH  six  feet  wide  £2  10s.  6d. 
to  £6  6s.  id^  noiseless  tying  apparatas  18s.  6d.,  noisy  ditto 
8i.  6d.,  cut-hay  receiTer  12s.  6d.,  galyanised  ditto  17s.  6d., 
uy  grid  10a,  loose  box  msoger  fittiogs  £5  18s.  6d.  ioeludiog 
iviBg  gnsrds,  glased  tiles  for  heads  of  sUllfl  and  boxes  3s.  per 
^Kire  foot  iron  gutter  for  stsble  drsinsge  2s.  6d.  per  foot; 
amess  brackets,  single  88s.,  double  65s. 

Naldbb  and  Naldbb^  Wantage,  Berks. 
CoTBdrtssiDg  machines  10  gs.  to  £12,  com  and  seed  sepa- 
nfors  £5  10s.  to  £12,  com  screens  £4  lOi.  to  £9  lOf.,  with 
Uover  £8  to  £25,  compensation  fioiahing  thrashing  machue 
£100,  mschtne-made  rotary  screeos  £2  to  £4  Ss.,  Beleber^s 
plaatsin  extractor  and  Iswn  and  pasture  improfer  7i.  6d., 
Wei's  sizhorse  portable  engine  £201  lOs. 

Nbwxan  (John),  Forthnnpton,  Oloneesterahire. 

WfenghtlroB  six-bar  field  or  (arm  gate  £1 10s.,  and  with 
l<Hsn  £2 14s.,  pafisade  gate  18s.  to  £1  8s. 

NICBOX.80N  (Wk.  New  z am),  Newark. 

Com  winnowers  for  roughing,  chaiBog,  aod  fimshing  £9  to 
£12,  skfBting  appavtaa  f»  sacking  com  8#  gs ,  haymakera 
flOto£2l7Miili^^s]M  horserakes  wUh  steel  teeth  £7 
^^  to  MTt  t^  todbike  on  wheels  dt  lOs.,  uniTersal- 


oiotedlandroUer#£910i.to£l414B.,  oilcake  breakers  £3 
to  10  gf .,  ssckraisiog  barrows  2|  to  81- gs.,  combioed  weighiog 
mschiue  and  ssck  barrow  £5  lOi.,  2{  horse  power  portable 
stesm  eogine  on  iroo  wheels  £85,  threehorse  ditto  oo  wood 
wheels  £106,  portable  thrashing  machine  £26,  fixed  steam 
engine  boilers  £50,  gsrden  rollers  £8  15s.  to  £12,  oottsge 
cooking  grates  £2  6s.  and  £2  10s„  impro? ed  cookbg  lange 
£14,  tf  enamelled  £20. 

NoBtR  BBITI8H  RUBBBB  CoicpANT,  66,  CannoQ- 
street  West,  London,  B.C. 

Sheets  of  indiarabber  packing  2s.  to  8s.  6d.  per  lb.,  mael|ine 
bands  of  indisrabber  and  can?as  in  sets  of  three  £4  14s.  6d.to 
£9  88.  7d.,  coils  of  ditto  bcflting  Is.  to  Is.  7d.  per  foot,  coils  of 
dsliTsry  hose  6d.  to  2s.  4d.  per  Aiot,  ditto  for  fire  enginee 
8s.  88.  per  foot,  and  £8  16s.  the  coil  of  40  feet  with  fittiogs, 
eoil  of  60  feet  for  gsrden  engine  £8  4i.,  coil  of  ditto  with  all- 
Taniaed  spiral  wire  £5  88.  6a.  for  length  of  12  feet,  embedded 
snetion  hose  for  chemicals  8s.  8d.  per  foot,  hand  joint  lis.  to 
16s.,  indiarabber  tubing  2}d.  per  6ot  to  9^d.,  piston  paekiog 
2i.  6d.  per  lb. ,  wuhers  or  fianges  2s.  8iL  to  la.  8d.  per  lb., 
TiUeanised  elastic  cord  5s.  9d.  per  lb.,  steam  engine  ?alTes  tiil- 
caniaed  8s.  8d.  to  8s.  6d.  per  lb.,  Tulcaoised  orercoats  15s., 
loveroess  cspes  £1,  leggings  6s.  6d.,  sou'wester  hsts  8s.  6d., 
esps  with  cspes  8s.  6d.,  fishing  boots  18s.,  Nspoleon  aod  Wd- 
liDgtoo  ditto  15i.  and  16s.  per  psir,  belt  foioiogs.  railway 
buffers,  hydropults  2  gs.  to  £5,  doubie^actioo  force  pomp  on 
barrow  £7  lOs.,  cowmiikiog  maehioes  £2  and  £2  lOs.,  clothes 
wriogers  £l  to  £1  10s.,  rotary  koife  cleaoer  £1,  Holman'a 
force  pomp  £5  10s. 

Ntb  and  Co.,  79,  Wardonr-street,  London. 

Chaff  eotters  £4  48.  and  £4  14s.  6d.,  Uoyd's  fionr  mill 
£6  15s.,  mineiog  snd  saossge  maehines  1  to  7  gs.,  coffee  aOd 
other  oiiUs  6i.  to  £1,  rotary  koife  cleaners  2  gs.  to  £10  8s., 
gsrden  engines  £3  to  £7. 

Oldham  and  Booth,  Kingston-npon-Hnll. 

Sixhorse  double  roller  booe  mill,  with  eleyators  £200.  w)ih«' 
out  ditto  £165 ;  single  bone  mill  £47 ;  bone  dust  mill  £90. 

IPaob  and  Co.,  Bedford. 

Various  ploo|rhs  £2  2s.  to  £4,  horsehoes  £2 10s.  to  £  t  lOs.* 
scufilers  £5  to  £7,  field  rollers  £7  15s.  to  £9  10s.,  cbsff  cut- 
ters £2  10s.  to  13  gs.,  Unseed  cske  machine  £3  15s.,  dfsiniog 
pipe  and  tile  maehines  13  to  17  gs.,  ditto  and  brick  maker  £20 
to  £70,  horserakes  £7  10s.  to  £10,  sets  of  harrows  £2  to 
£4 178.  fid,  whippletreea  Us.  6d.  to  £1  6s.,  driUiog  bench  £7 

Fabkbb  (Fbbobbiok),  Cambridge. 

Two-wheel  dog  cart  £39  18s.,  family  cart  £47  5s.,  luggage 
esrt  £31  10s.,  pleasure  cart  £26  5A,  four-wheel  do^ccFt. 
£57  18f.,  waggonette  £63. 

Pabkbs  and  Co.,  Satton  Coldfleld. 

BeUof  draining  tools  £1  lois.  to  £1  19i.,  bundles  of  solid 
csst-steel  digging  forks  (3  to  6  prongs)  3s.  6a.  opwards,  7  to  9 
proogs  8s.  6d.  each,  10  to  12  proogs  for  coke  I4ff.  esch,  for 
maltiog  lOs.,  for  msoure  8s.  to  5s.,  for  borders  2s.  6d.,  tdt 
couch  grsss  3f.,  for  potatoes  3s.  aod  6s.,  boy's  diggiog  forks 
3s.,  asparsgus  forks  6s.,  toy  forks  Is.  9d.i  hsy  forks  Is.  9d.  to 
3s.  6d.,  nolosdiog  forks  8s.  6d.,  pitchiog  forks  8s.,  potato 
shovels  6s.  6d.,  maoore  draga  4s.,  rootlMding  forks  fis.  6d., 
American  pattern  lorka  2s.,  Farkea'  pattern  4s.  and  4b.  Od., 
cast-steel  shovels  4s.,  others  2s.  2d.,  Gloucester,  Hereford, 
aod  Cheshire  spades  3s.  each  aod  upwards,  hooks  2s.,axes  ls.6d., 
hatchets  3s.,  hoes  lOd.,  miners'  shorels  Is.,  spanoers  and 
wreoches  2e.  6d.,  sets  of  screw  stocks  aod  tiea  £2  5f  and 
£4  8s.,  ratchet  brace  £1  Is.,  machioe  koires  2s.,  east-steel 
hammers  2s.  per  lb.,  files  Is.  6d.,  korticultonl  tools  Is.  6d. 
each  and  upwards. 

Pabsons  (Gborob),  Martock,  SomerMt 
Pateot  teohorse  power  horizontal  high  pressure  expnsife 
conAnnng  steam  engine  £246,  without  condenser  £225, 
eigbthorse  £225,  combined  thrashing  portable  maeUne  £98, 
p4»table  grinding  mill  £65,  seed  crnaber  10  gs.,  oilcake  mill, 
8|  gs.,  wheels  and  ailes  10  gs.,  gsrden  pump  £2. 

Paynb  (John),  agent  for  Tbachsbl  and  ClattoH, 
4,  Rossell-atreet,  Mancheeter. 

Pateot  osone  gu  generator  £17. 
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Pba&bon  A.KD  Co.y  Leeds. 

Steam  and  other  washing  machines  £3  to  £25,  wringing 
machines  £1 129.  to  £3,  sewing  machines  £4  lOs.  to  £12. 

Pbmbbrton  (Abraham),  Worcester. 

Yarions  hnishes  Is.  to  7s.  each,  and  10s.  per  set,  leather 
waterproofing  composition  Is.  and  Is.  6d.  per  tin  hoz, 
sponges  from  Is.,  Rawling's  shoeeleaner  10s.  od.,  chamois 
leather  Is.  to  2s.  6d.»  brass  paste  6d.  per  (in  box,  coeoannt- 
fibre  yarn  4d.  per  lb.,  door  mats  Is.  to  8s.  6d.,  cider  cloth  6s., 
hop  cloth  3s.  6d.  per  yard,  horsehair  cloth  4s.  6d.  per  yard 
nail  brashes  Gd. 

Pbnnet  and  Co.,  16,  Broadgate,  Lincoln. 

Expanding  rotary  corn  separators  14  to  20  gs.,  screens 
£1  10s.  to  12  gs.,  sack  lifters  £2 12s.  6  J.,  washing  machines 
£2  8s.  to  £5  lOs.  combined,  mangles  £1  Is.,  rosary  and 
aviary  7  gs.,  meat  safes  £1  to  £2,  flour  stands  7s  dd.  to  2  gs., 
dish  covers  £1 4s.  the  set.  folding  chairs  and  stools  4s.  6d. 
to  £1,  cages  Os.,  warming  stoves  lOs.  dd.,  perambalators 
£1  Os.  and  £1  10s.,  peg  lattice  ds.  3d.  per  yard,  hanging 
baskets  2s.  fid.  upwards. 

Pbrrt  and  Son,  Bilston,  StafiTs. 

Field  gates  £1  10s.  to  £4  15s.,  entrance  gates  £10  to 
£19  15b.,  entrance  and  side  gate  £8  10s.,  terminal  pillar 
10s.,  coniinuons  fencing  Is.  9d.  to  3s.  lid.  per  yard,  wicket 
gate  and  pillars  £1 15s.,  turostile  £1  17s.  Gd.,  hnrJles  Ss. 
dd.  to  9s.,  strained  wire  fencicg  Is.  Id.  to  1$.  8d.  per  yard, 
straining  pillars  25s.  to  35s.,  set  of  tools  for  ditto  £2,  tree- 
gaards  13$.  6d.  to£l,  ])lRnt  guards  15s.  toGOs.  per  dozen, 
garden  Sttakes  Os.  to  18s.  per  dozen,  wheelbsrrow  SOs., 
portable  sheeprack  £2  5s.«  doable  sheep-feeding  trough 
£1,  vermin-proof  rick-stand  £2  15s.  to  £12  10s.,  wire 
netting  4|d.  to  Ifi^d.  per  yard. 

Petbrs  Brothbrs,  Stockport,  Cheshire. 

Chafibnttera,  £2  lOs.  to  £7 ;  combined  three-horse  power 
engine,  cbaflfcutter,  turnip  pulper  and  steaming  appani- 
tus  £05. 

PiCKSLBT,  Sims,  and  Co,  Leigh,  Lancashire. 

Chaficatters  £2  5s.  to  £24,  mills  £4  7s.  6d.  to  £15,  tar- 
nip  slicers  £3  15s.  and  £4  15s.,  root  pulpers  £4  10s.  to  £d, 
.Gardner's  turnip  cutters  £4  lOs.  and  £6  10s.,  oilcake 
breaker  £3  10s.,  bone-rasping  mills  £30  to  £135,  onehorse 
mower  £20,  twohorse  £22  lOs.,  onehorse  rt'aper  £20,  two- 
horse  £24,  horse  gear  £8  and  £11,  combined  thrashing 
machine  £58,  sevenhorse  portable  steam  engine  £200, 
threehor8e£100,  landroll£9,  garden  rolls  £1  17s.  to  £4 
17s.i  Amerlcau  horse  rakes  £1  I2s.  6d.  to  £2  5s.,  grinding 
apparatus  £6,  lawn  mowers  £5  10s.  to  £15,  garden  chaiis 
15s.  to  2  gs.,  wringers  and  ni anglers  £2  15s.  to  £3  15s.,  pig 
troughs  lOs.  6d.  to  £3,  hay  forks  6s.  9d.  to  16s.,  rakes  3s. 
6d.  to  12s.  9d. 

Pinfold  (J.  D.),  Ragby,  Warwickshire. 

Wright  and  Green's  prize  brick  and  drainpipe  machine 
to  make  15  or  20  thousand  pipes  daily,  with  driving  pulley, 
£55 ;  self-acting  brick-cutter  for  ditto  £80 ;  smaller  brick 
and  drainpipe  machine  to  make  6  to  10  thousand  pipes  per 
da)',  for  horae  power  £27,  for  steam  £37 ;  brick  and  pipe 
cutter  for  ditto  £7  lOa. 

Powis,  Jambb,  and  Co.,  26,  Watling-street,  London. 

Bixhorae  high  presiure  steam  engine  £120.  eighthorse 
portable  £230,  shaping  machine  £180;  mortising  machine 
£16,  and  boring  £18,  and  tenon  catting  £21 ;  endless  band 
sawing  machine  £38,  circular-saw  bench  £60,  grooving 
bench  £40. 

Prekcb  (Thomas),  Leominster. 

Corn  drills  £20  and  £25,  horie  rake  £6  lOi.,  scuffler  £5  lOs. 

Pribst  and  Woolnouoh,  Kingtton-on-Thames. 

Com  drills  £21  lOi.  to  £32  lOa.,  broadcast  mannre  dif- 
tributor  £19,  horse  hoes  12  gs.  to  £20. 

Proctor  and  Rti, and,  Carr's-Iane,  Birmingham. 

Manures  at  £8  per  ton  for  swedes,  tnmipi,  maDgoldi,  kohl 
rnbi,  wheat,  oats,  grau  with  light  subsoil,  potatoev,  barley, 
peai,  beans,  aad  clover ;  for  strong  graiing  land  £7  lOs.  per 
ton ;  for  mowing  land  £8  lOt, 


Q,uiMTiN  AND  Sons,  Chdtenhim. 

Bread  nakug  snd  pistry-miiing  maehine  80i.,  dough  ttiur 
for  21lb<.  flonr  8  gs ,  for  561bs.  90s.,  picture  of  a  groap  of 
Herefords  £25,  footiot  ointment  Is.  6d.,  cattle  eovdial  2i.  6i, 
mange  balla  for  dogs  28.  per  dosco,  chum  to  make  tibi.  batter 
21f.,  washing,  wringing,  and  mangling  machine  £5. 

Radcliffb  (T.  and  F.),  Pendlebury,  LancMhire. 

Gregory's  patent  prise  chaff  euttcn  fitted  with  patent  bevil 
delay  motion,  for  hand,  horse,  and  steam  power,  45i.  to  ilO; 
horisontal  steam  engine  with  castiron  bed,  mounted  upos 
strong  iron  frame,  14  gs.;  patent  wringing  and  maogliof 
machines  52i.  6d.  to  4  gs. ;  circular-saw  bench  fitted  viti 
saw  and  pulley  complete  £10;  Laurie's  iatermediite-motioB 
22-gallon  chnm  858. 

Ransoms  (S.  and  E.)  and  Co.,  31,  Enex-itreet, 

Strand,  London. 

Long'a  nonpotsonons  ipeeifica  for  cure  of  leab  in  sheep  4i 
6d.  per  gallon  to  6s.  for  "  concentrated,"  2s.  8d.  for  "  preienfs- 
tive*'  against  ticks,  4s.  for  "  eradicator ;"  also  his  "saBCsrisg 
salve'*  (sample,  not  for  sale),  his  **  footrot  and  genenl  lotioa" 
Is.  8d.  per  half  pint,  dressing  cans  2s.  6d.  each,  and  dresrisjt 
fork  for  holding  the  sheep  (not  for  sale)  with  spedacn  fleecei 
of  sheep  so  operated  upon ;  Weston's  differeatnl  pnllej  bloeki 
45s.  to  £5  8s.  4d.,  Seb&ffer*s  steam  pressure  gaoges  45i.  to 
80s.,  his  ▼acuncQ  gauge  for  fixed  engines  55s.,  also  hii  bydrss- 
lie  ram  gauge  5  gs.,  and  counting  machine  with  fonrdislsSSi. 
6d.,  with  sii  67s.  6d.,  with  seren  75s. ;  scrcwjacki  for  rsitinf 
two  tons  82s.  to  four  tons  40s. ;  LefebTre's  eUtognphi 
85a.  and  75s.,  and  stand  for  latter  with  circle  of  d^ 
grees  40s. ;  Hansbrow's  Oslifomfan  pomp  nsed  st  tbi 
diggings  for  raising  water  100  feet  £6  10s.;  Holmsa'iBri- 
tanaia  pumps  £1  to  £1  158.;  domestic  firepaaip  £1  4l, 
Fountain's  hydropneumstic  pumps  £1  Is.  to  £2.,  Hik'i 
mineing  machines  1  to  2  gs.,  Nye's  ditto  £1 10s.  to  3 1:>^ 
Pullinger's  "  automaton"  and " perpetual*'  mousetraps 2i.6d. 
and  8ff.  6d,t  self-acting  caskstands  lOs.  6d.,  Bawling*!  bo«t 
elesners  lOs.  6d.,  Bradford's  c!othes-wringerwith  indiMvbbei 
rollers  25s.,  Homsby's  ditto  1  guinea,  Hansome's  knife  desner 
1  guinea,  model  of  Perreaux's  patent  pump,  brais  water  gaaga 
for  stesm  boilers  £1  2ff.  to  £1 10s.,  brass  whistles  IIlsm 
19s.,  improTed  steam  TaWe  Is.  6d.,  oil  siphons  lis.  6d.  to 
£l  :3s,  6d.,  gresse  cocks,  £3  per  dosen. 

RAWLiNOfi  (Jambs),  10,  Carlton  Hill  East,  St  John'i 

Wood,  London. 
Boot  and  shoe  cleaner  lOs.  6d.,  children's  portaUe  ebir, 
18s.  6d.,  sash  raiser  4s.  6d. 

Ratnbird,  Caldbcott,  and  Bawtekb,  of  Buing- 

stoke,  Hants. 
Specimens  in  sheif  and  grain  of  the  best  variety  of  whest, 
barley,  and  oats,  as  cultiTated  in  the  South  of  Englaad;  im 
of  the  **  red  nnrsery  "  wheat  at  I  Oa.  per  bush. ;  newly  wtn- 
dueed  cereals  ;  seed  and  dried  specimens  of  dover.  V*^' 
sainfoin,  and  other  forage  plants ;  oilcakes  snd  eattle-MnC 
atoffs,  and  the  most  approyed  artificial  and  other  Bsnoiss. 

Rkevib,  Brothbes,  Westbary,  Wild. 
Chandler's  driUs  £24  to  £48,  Chsmber's  dropdrinSOt. 
msnure  distributor  £10,  broadcast  sower  £14,  corn  drills  fw 
lOs.  to  £35,  for  manure  and  seed  £11  lOs.  to  £18,  combittel 
horsehoe  and  manure  drill  £7  10s.,  guano  pnlreriier  i^^^^ 
portable  liquid  manure  pump  £5  10s.,  thistle  destroyer.  lOt. 

Rbtnolds  (John),  15,  New  Compton-ttreet,  Loodoti. 

GaWanised  wire  hurdles  4s.  6d.to  6s.  9d.,  wire  game  nettisg 
6|d.  to  Hid.  per  yard,  wire  lattice  Is.  2d.  to  2f.  per  7^' 
strained  wire  fence  6d.  to  Is.  per  yard,  espsUer  fence  U^ 
and  28.  each,  spiral  wire  work  8d.  per  square  foot,  gslnsiw 
wire  strand  lis.  8d.  per  100  yards,  brushes  for  boikr  tuM 
8i.  6d.  to  lOf .,  eel  traps  20s.,  galyanised  wire  sietcs  la  od.  u 
68.,  metallic  cane-pattcm  seated  garden  ebaiis  15s.  cads  fon- 
ing  ditto  18s.,  summerhonse  table  30s..  wire  dish  corers  m 
Ss.  6d.,  treegusrda  2s.,  spiral  wire  garden  archways  from  -^ 
to  50s.,  flowerpot  stands  17s.  6d.  to  86s.,  garden  boideriBK 
Is.  3d.  to  la.  6d.  per  yard,  suspending  wire  fiower  bsi»«i 
Is.  9d.  to  80b. 

Richardson  (John),  Carlisle. 

Comdreiier  £9,  com  and  seed  separator  £8  10s. 
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RXCHMOKB  AND  CHAHDLBBy  Stlfold. 

Plrne  aad  Other  diftff  eottert  MBbfidng  all  neent  improve- 
iti  ind  adapted  for  ■team  or  hone  power  £2  lOt.  to  £17 
6i^  eom  cmthen  with  djagooallj  flated  eaM-haideaed  rollert 
nrolfiiis  at  dilfcrent  ipeeda  £5  fia.  to  £11  6a.,  oat  and  bean 
emher  oa  nme  principle  £l  5  12fl.;  ddf'mg  gtm,  for  one 
bone  £14  lOa^  twohone  ^16  10i.»  fonrhorae  £24;  root 
vnhara,  ooarating  of  eyliodrieal  cage  workiuf  in  a  trongb, 
tad  niMBd  ont  cf  the  water  by  carred  racki  £3  to  £4  4a. ; 
ttcaniag  apparatna  £6  9a.»  Gilb^^a  patent  aaekholdera  £1 
Sa.  aad  £1  12i.,  ClaTton  and  ShntUeworth'i  fonrhorae  power 
itean  aagiae  £165,  Hodgkinaon's  patent  breadkncadiog  na- 
cUms  £5  to  £25. 

RoBKRTS  (Willi am) y  Twyford,  Hants. 
Vfronght  iron  plough  ^4  10s. 

ROBBT  AND  Co.,  Llocoln. 

TwdvehorM  power  double  cylinder  endltu  chain  traction 
cagioe  £500.  combined  donblc-blaat  thraahiog  machine  £115, 
B|^thone  portable  ateam  engine  £230. 

RccE  (Jbssb),  44 y  Jamaica-row,  ^rmondsey,  London. 

Medda  of  an  engine  and  of  a  washing  machine ;  cases  of 
karticnltnnl  articles  and  aome  for  domestic  nso. 

St.  Pancbab  Ibon  Works  Company,  Old  St. 
Pancraa-road,  London,  N.W. 

FaO  aiaed  naodels  of  a  looie  box  and  stalls,  stall  divisions 
m  ]o€me  box  diTtaions;  looae  box  door  and  fittings  £1  12s. 
fii,  patent  manger  £4  7*.  6d.,  ditto  and  water  trongh  5  gi., 
bsrse  manger  and  rack  £Z  17a.  6d.,  enamelled  £4  I3i.  6d., 
etf  actiiig  rack  £2  7a.,  stable  gutter  and  cipping  2i.  6d.  per 
foot,  honepota  6s.  to  16s.,  latch  12s.  6d ,  halter  guides  10s. 
te£'l  la.,  paviora  £4  to  7gs.  per  1000,  clinkers  2gs.  per 
lODQ,  atall  platea  2s.  6d.  per  foot,  plates  and  riogs  4a.  6d.  and 
k  6d.»  hinges  £1  6f.  per  pair,  waibstand  and  top  £1  7s.  6d., 
Move  aad  boiler  £2,  saddle  airer  9s.  6d.,  hameaa  horse  £1 
IK,  harneaa  bracketa  8s.  8d.  to  J^l  8b.  6d.,  hameta  room 
ktings,  eased  iron  chair  9s.,  stool  6s.  6d.,  lantema  2s.  6d.  to 
iSs.,  atabte  bncketa  8a.  6d.  to  6e.,  corn  bina  80j.  to  3  gf .,  eorn 
aaaarea,  aaek  tmck  19i.,  com  sieTca  8s.  8d.  to  5i.,  carriage 
Kticr  16s.,  drying  frame  25a.,  bit  and  stirrup  esse  £1 18a.  6d. ; 
itible  grates  and  frames,  name  plates,  and  ventilators ;  hnrdles 
h.  8d.  to  8a.  8d.,  gatea  5i.  6d.  to  4  gs.,  posts  for  field  gttes 
£1  14sL  to  £2  lOa,  tree  gnarda  17s.  to  23s.  9d.,  garden  chair 
S2b^  vegislcriag  turnstile  with  brass  arms  £38  5a.,  barrier 
83e.,  radE,  halter,  and  pillar  chaina ;  Seott'a  glaaa  walla  12a. 
Ki  foot  ran.  comer  manger  32a. 

Salbeld  (Samubl),  481,  New  Oxford-street,  London, 

W.C. 

Bnadeast  seed  sower  80s.,  waabbg  machine  40s.,  wringing 
isd  jtsiching  osaehine  80s.,  folding  nvoWing  clothes  dryer 
Vk.,  Aawrican  ehoms  80s.  to  70s.,  aoUd-headed  pick  48s.  to 
60b.  per  doaen,  pocket  gymnuinm  158. 

Samitblson  and  Co.,  Banbnry. 

B^Orsay'a  patent  aelfraking  reaping  machinea  £85,  Saxon 
md  BaU*s  eembiaed  reaper  and  mower,  with  flexible  beam 
i26,Baa'a  meadow  mowera  £21 10s.  and  £22  10s.,  patent 
aapiag  maehinea  £16,  doable  acting  haymakera  ISgs.;  Gard- 
Bo'a  tnnip  entten,  abgle  action  for  aheep,  90s.  and  £5  10b  ,  for 
csltle,  lamb  platce  8b.  6d.,  and  68.  6d.  for  cutting  small  piecea 
cstra,  doable  acuon  £5  lOs.  and  £6  Ub.  6d.,  lamb  platea  Sa. 
lad  6a.  6d.  extra;  Gardner's  turnip  alicer  90b.;  Corbett'a 
notpnlping  maehinea  908.  to  £6  10s.  with  pulley  for  steam 
power;  drnff cnttera  for  hand  or  steam  power  45s.  to  ^10  15b. 
vith  palley ;  linseed  cake  breaken  for  hand  or  steam  £3  to 
£S  lOt.  with  pulley;  small  ditto  to  be  worked  by  a  boy  40s. ; 
raOer  rniOa  £5  to  £8  15a.,  chain  harrows  60s.  to  80s.,  Cart- 
vright's  ditto  57a.  6d.  to  7os.,  Budding's  lawn  mower  92s.  to 
£8  15s.,  atmoepherie  chum  85a,  Anthony  *s  Americn  churn 
iSs,  garden  seat  6  feet  long  26s. 

Santox  AMD  Co.,  99,  Cbeapaide. 

3>oable  action  lift  and  force  pnmpa  80s.  and  upwarda ;  San- 
^Mt'swriagiog  machinea  25a.  to  52s.  6d. ;  wuhing  machine 
'  gi.,  Hairae'a  dothea  dryer  30a.,  egg  beater  58.  apple  parer 
^  M.,  magnetie  hammer  la.,  knife  dcaner  and  knife  sharpen- 
<nli.to2a.cach. 


Sayobt  akd  Son,  Gloneeater. 
Tenhorae  double  cylinder  aelf-propelling  winding  engine 
for  ateam  enlttvation  £480,  twelvehorae  ditto  £455,  Fowler'a 
fonrfurrow  balance  plough  j£80,  Howard'a  fiyetincd  cdltifator 
and  acarifier  £21. 

Sayory  (Jakes) » Tewkesbury. 
SeTcnborae  power  portable  ateam  engine  £210,  combined 
thiaahing  double  drum  bolting  and  finishing  machine  £100, 
portsble  horsegear  £10,  dder  mill  £14. 

Bawnby  (William),  Beverley,  Yorkahire. 
Combined  corn  dretaer  £5  10s.  to  £11  10a.,  ditto  with 
clifcr  or  hariff  separator  £7  10s.,  patent  blower  and  acreener 
£6  10a.,  pototo  riddler  90b.,  harrows  50b.  to  84b  ,  horBcnkes 
28s.  to  42s.,  tnraip  cutter  85s.,  sack  trucka  12a.  6d.  to  2l8 , 
aheep  rack  and  feeding  trough  £6,  Weaton'a  differential  pul- 
leys  77a.  6d.,riddle8  408  to50f .,  ctnders  sifters  60s.  to70s.£lUs's 
washing  machinea  30s.  to  5  gs.,  napkin  pvaas  3  gs.,  wringer 
and  starcher  30s.,  boot  clesners  2  gs.  and  60i.,  churn  55a, 
grindstone  80b.  to  50s.,  bootjacks  10b.  6i.  to  2l8 ,  cut-flower 
stand  88.  6d.,  Ksnsom«'s  mincer  2 la.,  Baker'B  egg  whiaka  88. 
to  1  la.,  garden  Btool  48.  6d.,  Ellis's  knife  cleaner  48.,  game 
trap  8f.,  self-acting  rat  trap  7s.  6d.,  mouse  trap  2a..  boot 
holder  10s.  6d.,  smokeless  room  warming  apparatus  6s.,  Kent's 
rCToWing  dothea  dryer  258. 

ScBAGO  (Thomas),  Calvdey,  Cheahire. 
Drain  tilamaking  machine  £21,  with  aample  pipea  17a.  6d. 
to  £6  58.  per  1,000. 

Sbaman  and  Tipping,  Loweimoor,  Worcester. 
Exedsior  hsrrowa  428.  to  £6  15s.,  ploughs  55b.  to  £6  lOa 
horsehoe  8  gs^  three  to  seven  lined  cultivatora  £7 10s.  to  £11* 
roller  and  doderusher  £7  to  £10,  horserakea  £7  10s.  to  £8 
whippleUees  12s.  6d.  to  178.  6d.,  garden  chair  21a. 

Shanks  and  Son,  27,  Leadenhall-atreet,  London. 

Twohorse  statioaaiY  steam  engine  £65,  lawn  mowera  6  ga. 
to  £22,  Fleming*8  aaltiag  machine  £13  10a.,  garden  water 
barrow  £5,  model  of  peach-honae,  garden  roUen  88i.  to  65a., 
garden  aeate  18s.  5d.  to  80i.,  spiral  garden  atools  48.  6d.» 
garden  table  £1  5s. 

Shabman  (WABBBN),Mdton  Mowbray.LeiceBterahlre. 

Bundles  of  rakea  la.  6d.  to  158.,  aneaths  5b.  to  9s.,  iron  and 
wood  Back  trucka  12i.  6d.,  poultry  fountains  68.  to  15s.,  com 
and  floor  bins  18s.  to  25s.         -    > 

Shuttlbwobth  (John),  Hatheraage,  Derbyahire. 

Pair  of  Peak  millatonea  for  grinding  barley,  eate,  beans,  and 
Indian  eom  £8. 

SiLYBSTBB  (JAiffBs),  3,  Sheffield-streot,  Lincoln'i-inn- 

Fidda,  London. 

Scythe  aharpenen  28.  and  2a.  6d.,  aheepahear  and  scissors 
ditto  la.,  knife  ditto  Is.  to  2a.,  aelf-aoting  mousetrap  Is.  6d. 
and  2s^,  magnetie  hammen  la.  and  la.  6d. 

Simpson  (Albxandbb),  18^,  Snow  Hill,  Birmingham. 
Simpton'a  farinaoeona  food  for  cattle,  sheep,  and  piga  £28 
per  ton;  feeding  med  £9  10s.  per  ton;  croahed  horae  corn 
£12  per  ton ;  Beach'a  med  for  feeding  cattle  £14  per  ton. 

Smith  Bbothbbs,  Thrapaton,  Northamptonshire. 

Tenhorse  double-cylinder  portable  steam  engine  £270, 
double  action  independent-tined  haymakera  12  to  15  guineaa, 
horBC  rake  £7  15i.,  bean  mill  £2  lOs.,  ditto  and  oat  mill 
£4  108. 

Smith  (Richabd),  Worcester. 

General  ooUectiona  in  tuba  and  pota,  of  the  prindpdapeciea 
and  Tarietiea  of  the  coniferse,  or  cone-bearing  treea,  also 
ornamental  treea  and  ahmbsforparkB.Bbrubberiea,  lawnB,&c., 
compriBing  the  rare  kinds,  ai  well  as  those  of  new  or  recent 
introduction;  choice  greenhouse  planta  in  bloom,  and  oma- 
rasntd  foliaged  plants  for  coaaerTatorieB,  && ;  cat  rose  blooms 
of  sorte  suitable  for  the  open  garden ;  aamples  of  agrienltoral 
and  horticnlturd  aeeda  of  the  most  approTod  liindB  for  the 
farm  and  garden ;  aamplca  of  graai  Bccda  for  laying  down 
land  to  permanent  pasture,  parka,  meadowa,  aheepwdks, 
churchyards,  cemeteries,  garden  lawna,  and  bowling  greens, 
including  mixtures  for  improficg  and  rcooTatiog  old  pas- 
tures. 
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Smith  (Wiii.xxm),  Kettariag,  Norflamptoii. 

Hone  koM  with  indtprndflnt  itoeiqvJfiroM  £B  lOi.  to  £8 
lOi.;  eomUfltd  wttirawerf  and  UoiMn  m6  lOt.  tt  11  gt, 

Shith  (William),  Woolston,  Bueks. 

Tenhone  power  |H>rt«bIe  itevn  plouf  h  eogine  £300 ;  iteaBi 
plough  windlui,  and  1,400  yardB  or  bett  ttcfll  wire  rope, 
■achori,  Ae^  eomplete,  £192 ;  eteam  power  combined  eoltira- 
tor  and  drifl  £55;  ateam  power  enlCifaton  dglS  and  £17 ; 
indiambber  drifing  band  £7. 

Smtth  A5D  Sons,  Feamnhall,  Saflblk. 

Seed  and  manme  drill  ^£28,  maniire  diatribntor  £18  lOf., 
aecd  drill  £28,  eom  drills  £26  15b.  to  £88  12a,,  Capt.  Kaem- 
nerir*8  broadeait  aowiog  machine  £18. 

SoTiBBioM  (L.  L.),  88,  Pentonville-road,  Lonilon. 
Oombfaied  ploogh,  drill,  and  harrow  £88,  ditto  aeariSer 
and  aeed  tower  £18  lOi.,  broadcatt  aetd  aower  15  gt^  hand 

dimSgi- 

Spbar  akd  Jacksoh,  Sheffield. 

Steel  ipades  Ss.  lOd.  to  5i.,  thovela  8a.  to  U.  8d.,  forks  li. 
9d«  to  18i.,  drainiog  tools  £1  6f.  to  £1  IQa.  per  set,  also  ^i. 
each  2  lertUizers  Ss.  9d.  to  5i.,  cromes  4i.,  potato  lieveti  5i. 
6d.,  hooks  and  bills  8i. ;  pieki,  mattocki,  grubbcri,  hedging 
and  grass  shean,.4s. ;  cast  steel  shaped  for  ploogh  breasts  or 
mould  boards  88a.  per  ewt  bluk,  44i.  bright. 

Spbkobr  (John),  Doncaster. 

Beeper  for  either  one  or  two  hories  £28,  drsg  £7  lOi., 
horse  rskes  £7  10s.  to  £8  6s.,  doable  breast  ploogh  £4,  potato 
xaiaing  plough  £3  I8a.,8Te-tined  horse  hoe  £8  lOn,  eombined 
ridgieg  ploogh  and  hone  hoe  £5,  farther  eombined  ploogh 
£8  ISSm  ehaia  harrows  £8  15s.  and  £4,asek  barrows  £2  lOt., 
horse  rskes  2  gs.  to  £2  12s.,  eaniage  jaeks  £1,  hand  hoes  £1 
8t.  6d.,  atook  lifters  lOs. 

Spiobt  (Isaac),  Glandfoid  Brigg,  linoolnahire. 

Horsehoee,  tenrow,  £17t  oino  row  for  working  erenlj  on 
hilly  ground  £19,  oomdriil  £19. 

Stalker  (Jonathan),  Caatlegate,  Camberland. 

Uorsehoes  £3  ISs.  and  £4,  landgrubbera  £3  lOt .  to  £8 
15s.,  double  plonghs  £4  and  £4  5s.,  potato  lifter  £6,  turn- 
wrcet  plough  £5,  iwing  plough  £4  lOs.,  wheel  plough  £5. 

Stbbtbns  (Wm.),  6,  Godolphin-road,  Hammeramith. 

Combined  fonrforrow  steam  plough  and  cultivator  £65, 
threeforrow  ditto  £65 ;  steam-cQltiTsting  spparatuf,  compri- 
abg  in  combination  the  new  flourfarrew  steam  plough  and 
eultiTator,  new  windlaas,  anchors,  1,600  yards  of  steel  rope, 
aantoh  Uoeka.  rope  porters,  &&,  £240}  ditto  thrsefnrrow 
plough  and  MOO  yards  of  rope.  £|20;  A?eling*f  tenhoru 
traction  engine  £450.  eighthorse  portable  itesm  engine  £242, 
ropeporter  80s.,  smaller  aiae  17s.  6d.,  set  of  hsrrows  7gi. 

Stokbs  (Charlib),  Leigh  SintoQ,  Woroesterahire. 
ImproTOd  oarthorM  eollaia  without  hsmes  19i.  to  21s. 

StTMinBRSOALBS  AND  SoN,  Kdghley,  Yorka. 

Chaffeutters  £2  5s.  to  £4  lOi.,  eombined  bean  and  cake 
mill  £S,  oilcake  mills  2  sud  Sgi.,  bean  mill £2  lOi.,  dlie  root- 
pulper  4  gs..  turnip  slieer  £8  16s.,  box  ehnraa  £1  to  £8  6i. ; 
combined  wuhin^,  wringing,  and  mangling  machine  £4  10s. 
to  £8  12s.,  wringmg  and  mangling  mschinei  £2  10s,  to  £3 
15i.,  washing  maehine  £5,  wringing  machine  £1,  Baynea* 
lawnmower  £2  lOi. 

Sutton  and  Sons,  Raadtog. 

Collectiona  of  agrieoltnral  and  botanieal  aeeds,  graaaea, 
roota;  and  alao  of  grain  grown  in  the  eolony  of  Victoria. 

Stkrs  (Hrnrt),  67,  Upper  Thamea-atreet,  London, 
Portable  ateam  engines,  eighthorse  £225,  two  and  a-half 
£70,  lathee  £10  and  £42,  grindstone  and  trough  £4  5s., 
poruble  forge  £8  10s.,  smith's  anvil  £2  lOi.,  vice  £1  2s.  6d., 
portable  vice  stand  with  vice  £2  2a.  to  4i,  drill  pillar  with 
brace  and  drill  for  iron  work  £2  lOi.,  lifting  jacks  5  gi.  and 
£6,  screwing  toekle  £25,  let  of  smith's  tools  £10. 

Taskbr  AND  Sons,  Andover,  Hants. 
Eighthorse  steam  engine  (Shnttleworth^t)  £285,  winnower 
£11,  eombined  thrashing  machine  £120,  barley  homer  £0 


10s.,  ninmwa  son  afli  sial  MB  £11,  tmkmm  thnihiag 
maaUao  £88  IQa..  hairava  75a.,  to  £C  UaHtwrahml  ilaaiki 
70a  to  £5  8i.,oorn  elevaton  6  to  Sga., hesM  mka  with M 
teeth  £8,  plough  aharea  8a.  per  doaes* 

Tatlor  and  Co.,  Salford. 

Hexagon  eccentric  combined  wisher  8  to  10  gi.,  ditto  lad 
chum  70s.,  wringer  and  aumgler  2|  to  6  gs-  bicadeattia 
knife  8  gs.,  tin  boUcr  85s.        »       >         "-^ 

Thomas  (Charlbs),  Stratfbid«on-Aron. 

Newland*^  Sezible  aaddks  £6  15a.  to  8  gs.,  huatiBg  laddhi 
£5,  side  saddle,  with  quilted  seat,  aafs  leapieg  h«d,  isd 
Victoria  atirrop  £8  10s. ;  lady's  patent  aafety  itirrvp  2Si^ 
eorbPelham  28a.,  gwntter  ditto  80s.,  WsfBMalk  bridhi 
26t.  to  80b.,  anafle  bridle  14a,  bit  fo  core  jonng  konei  af 
rearing  13s.  with  martingale  and  ncckttrap,  rait  of  hone 
clothing  57b.  ,  bridle  with  Chiftiey  hit  80b. 

Thompson  (P.),  for  the  London  Co-operatlre  Oil 
coloar  Society,  65,  St.  Qeorge-street,  London,  B. 

ImproTod  paint  mixed  in  a  liquid  itate  6i.  to  lli.per 

K'loa  aoeording  to  colour ;  toroh  oil  6d.  nar  gaUoa;  Fot- 
d  cement  coloar  Is.  ^r  gsllon;  ruddle  for  msckioe  ibMp 
14s.  per  cwt. ;  sslt  for  sgncuUural  pnrpoiei  2a  to  «.  |n 
cwt;  ssltpetra  468.  per  cwt.,  soda  cryitab  llOi.  per  ton,  cut 
grease  24s.  per  ewtfOUs  2s.  4d.  to  4a.  9d.  pergaUon,  lalphite 
of  copper  22s.  per  cwt.,  white  soft  soap  4d.  per  lb.,  chloride  of 
lime  148.  per  cwt.,  rough  plate  glsss  5d.  per  foot,  itrosg  iheet 
glaai  Id.  and  2d.  per  foot,  glaia  Isctometrei  5s.,  glsu  chsns 
85s.,  glau  pails  for  dsiries  8s.,  milk  teits  If.,  dphoni  li.  6d, 
glsss  duchess  slates  Is.  8d.,  counteu  ditto  la,  ghw  for  or- 
chsrd  honiei ;  fluted,  enamelled,  ground,  and  other  oru* 
mental  glasies  of  erery  shade  and  colour  stained  asd  ptioted 
oxide  paints,  Tsrnisb,  Japan,  tar,  pitch,  roue,  rice,  mrch, 
hinndry  blue,  ball  black  lead,  "  apokatbartioon."  aad  tilet 
with  embosaed  and  cotoured  flguree. 

Thomson  (Georok),  Stirling. 

Light  waggonette,  with  jereraiUe  aeata  aad  laaipa  f« 
either  one  or  two  hones  £94,  if  without  roof  £68;  Seeteh 
highly  Tarnished  oak  ahooting  or  market  eart,  with  Iabhw oed 
ahafta,  lampib  and  cuihions,  £26  6a. 

TiNXZiBR  (Robert),  Penrith,  Camberhmd. 
SofolTiag  bsrrel  chums  to  suike  from  1  to  15  Iba  of  batta 
£8  5a.  up  to  making  4  tol20lb8.  £6. 

Trbb   and  Co.,  89,  Cbarlotte-strest,    BUekfriin- 

road,  London. 
Cattle  gaugea,  elide  rule,  drainiog  lercl,  horMitrndtfi 
flaeaaure,  huometer,  thermoaMtff ,  aad  miiiaaeepa. 

Turner  (E.  R.  and  F.),  Ipswich. 

Steam  coUiTatiog  apparatus,  eon^prising  a  tenhone  idf- 
propelUng  tteam  engine  fitted  with  800  yards  of  HiU'i  pitcnt 
oteel  chain,  relf  moving  anchor,  and  Fowler'i  fourforrow  n- 
lance  plough,  £685;  Dr.  Ager's  steam^digger  £85;  portiblc 
steam  engines— fonrhorse  £166  down  to  twobotM  £95 ;  com- 
biood  thrashing  machines  £45  to  £86 ;  crashiBg,  hiawar. 
and  malt  mills  £8  to  £38:  stone  grinding  miUa  it^  >" 
£35,  ehaffontten  £7  and  10  gs.,  oilcake  bnakan  601.  tfd 
70f.,  gear  work  and  intermediate  motion  £14  lOi,  D'; 
Agcr'a  digger,  pulforiaar,  and  weed  extirpator  £40,  iiuoit 
the  digger  12  ga 

Tubnbr  (Oborob),  13,  Ross  TerraeSi  Fulham-roidj 

London. 

Sauaage-makhig,  anet-ehopphig,  and  general  mhidBi  wt 
chinea  1  to  6  gs. ;  muticator  to  asiitt  dvtstion  15<^^<*°f 
mills  8a  6d.  to  10s.  6d.,  egg  and  cream  whippen  lOi.  od« 
chums  one  guinea,  knife-cleaoing  machines  from  pas  P}^*^ 
bread  making  machines  £2 10a,  samples  of  domestic  mstbiD07 
from  Is.,  domestic  articlea  from  28.6d.,caie  of  iaBipl«« 
Condy*s  disinfecting  fluidi  and  adds,  fnmigator  2a  6d. 


Prise 
Tcrtcd  yerlical 


TuxTORO  AND  SoNS,  Boaton. 
portable  patent  steau-engiiies, eigbthorie, within- 
,«^«  ,jrUcal  cylinder,  £850;  twelfehorse,  with  two  ioTerttJ 
ditto.  £855;  tenborse  steeple  ditto  £285;  eighthono  itMP^ 
ditto  £255 :  eighthorre  stesm  eitfhie  with  mi*  ^.^{^ 
cylinder  £285 ,  aizhorae  ditto  £205,  Iborhorat  £170,  ojfl^ 
hone  improTod,  with  horiaontal  cylinder,  £240,  vithoat  it«" 
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jtM  ni  ttttt  tzpaniivs  nlfe  £180,  tiivsdiorN  ditto  £90, 
twDlMni£70,  OMhont£46t  iii^thona  flzfd,  with  vwCimI 
cjfiadir,  £200;  oombiiMd  thmhisg  nuBhina  known  la  tho 
*iwgh  (^ffiflf  midiiiii''  £90,  mtto  with  fioby'i  screen 
£110  { tapiofMitnw  itacker  tO  ftet  epont  £48,  without 
Miag  tthle  £18  kei :  AppolcPi  eentrifhxtl  pnnp  £60,  |mr- 
liMt  mill  for  iteam  power  with  FMk  itonei  £i6,  Mlf*«etiiig 
nmltf^w  tnhle  £75,  two  othon  £80  ind  £14. 

TwiKBSBRow  AND  Co.,  53,  Broad-itreet|  Worcester. 

Citheiiie  boUt  for  honoi,  tpecifio  for  dittenper  in  dogs, 
frtaioaix  modieiDe  ehei^  dianchea^  mlKtoret,  oili,  ointmeats, 
HMMw,  pMtei,  powdcn,  fl/'gall,  ud  imearing  prefontire, 
Sdtnr  witer,  lodt,  potash,  leaumade,  and  f  ingafette. 

Ttb  ahd  Co.|  Lincoln. 

Rted  and  oottable  mills  £31  10f.«  £86,  £61,  £65,  and 
£186 ;  crane  wt  liftiag  millstones  £6,  French  milli tones  8  ft. 

6  in.  diameter  £9,  mill  bills  Is.  2d.  per  lb.,  iron  proying 
iUjr£8. 

UNDsmaiLL  (W.  8.)f  Newport,  Salop. 
Portable  steam  eagines,  threehorse  £120,  sisborse  £180 
lad  £200  i  thrathinf  BMahines,  threehorse  £60,  lixhorse  £100, 
ditto  finishing  machine  £110,  elevators  6,  6,  and  10  gs, ;  cnl- 
tiratoiB,  firttiucd  £1  10s.  to  dcTentined  £11  10s.,  plooghs 
£3 10a.  to  4  gs..  harrows  £2  10s.  to  £3  lOi.,  lead  roUa  £6  to 
to  £12,  need  drilia  £S  6s.  to  £4  10s.,  gapping  drill  8s.  6d., 
kse  boas  £l  5s.  to  £2  5s.,  grabbers  £2  6s.  to  £2  15s.,  hay- 
■iker  14  gs-,  horserahe  £6,  cake  crasher  £4  10s.,  hand  cart 
£3  5a.,  tar-heating  atove  £1  12s,  6d.,  cow  cribs  £1  lOa.  to 
£1 15s.,  ahoep  raeka  80s.  to  40s.,  sheep  tronghs  16s.  6d.  to 
lb.  fid*,  sack  barrowa  lOa.  6d.  and  l8s.  Oo,  cheese  preu 
i1 15«.  to  £5,  spring  hook  i82  10s.,  specimen  rolls  of  pstent 
bsce,  tras  gna^s,  border  edging,  wickets  and  gates,  draining 
ppes^  pteaicr  bricka,  common  bricks,  plain  tilca,  and  bine 
liQaa  for  paving. 

Upfill  and  Son,  Birmingham, 

Maa  axlaanaail  Oa.  6d.  to  £2  17b.  6d.  per  pair,  CoUinge'a 
ditto  £1  6s.  6d.  to  £2  168. 6d.,  other  arms  17a.  6d.  to  £l  6s« 
ksrdica  8s.  5d.  to  9s.  6d.,  garden  fence  42  lbs.  6s.  3d.  to  74 
Ibk  lOs.  8d^  and  76  lbs.  10s.,  eontinnous  fsnoing  Is.  9d.  per 
Tttd,  hsttd  gate  8s.  6d.,  wrooght-iron  gate  £2,  cast-iron  pillara 
£2  10s.  per  pair,  field  gatea  £1  16s.  to  £8  6s.,  gate  pillara 
£2  lOs.  per  psir,  entrance  Katea  6  ga.  to  £8  lOi.  per  pair,cait 
inn  pillais  £4  iSs.  per  pair,  tree  goarda  9s.  9d.  to  16s.  6d., 
prdsn  ebaira  £1 4s.  to  £1  8s.,  comer  hayraeks  8b.  6d.  to  10s., 
arsined  wire  feodag  2s.  6d.  peryard,  straining  standards  with 
itays  £2  8a.  6d.,  self-fiiing  standards  Is.  9d.,  garden  chair 
viUi  wood  scat  and  back  17b.  6d.,  wrought  iron  barrack  bed- 
itosd£18s.6d. 

Waidb  (Wiluam),  Leeds. 
Banal  efaema  £8  to  £4  10s.,  tnb  dmms  £1 6s.  and  £1  lOs. 

WAI.C0T  (WihLiAu),  4,  Pierrepont*terrace,  lalmgton. 

ttarpcners  for  scythe  li.  8d.,  ehsif  knife  Is.  6d.,  and  for 
Wy  sad  straw  kaifa  Is,  Od.,  for  domestic  knife  Is.  6d.;  msg- 
Bctic  haouncr  la. 

Waij.18,  Haslam,  and  STBBYXNg,  Basiagstoke. 

PbrtaUe  enginaa— Chtyton  and  Shottlewcrth^a  eighthorse 
OSO.  Brown  and  May's  8^  horse  £106 ;  combined  thraahing 
ABcUae  (jMrtabk)  £68  to  £104  10s.,  fixed  thruhlng  ma- 
^asa  £S6  to  £61  8s.,  faitermediato  motion  £8  18s.  6d., 
wlsy  stcUst  £4  16s.,  portohla  straw  alerator  £58,  machine 
for  drilling  iron  by  hand  or  other  power  £6  10a.  to  £8  6a., 
Snai  aad  seedsover  8  gs. ;  iron  plooghs— onewheel  £3  3s. 
to  £3  15s.,  twowheei  £4  7s.  6d.  to  £5  2s.  6d. ;  Harriaon'a 
yrtasat  wheel  for  attoehiog  to  plough  £2  10s.,  iron  drag  bar- 
bae £4to  £5  par  set ;  diain  harrows  £2  to  £3  7s.  Od.  per 
«Bl,  henahaea  £8  and  £2  68.,  horserake  £8  10s.,  aixrow  aeod 
^■Bd  maaars  drill  £81,  garden  seats  with  arms  £1  Is.  and  £1 
4«.i  washing  machines— Mnggridge's  £8  6i«  to  £4  16s., 
-Auumdaon'a  £8  6s. 

Walwobth  and  Co.,  Bradford. 
Yloardreaiing  machme  £64 10s.  and  £32 ;  grain,  seed,  and 
5(*ivaaher  £62,  sont  machine  and  corn  screen  £30,  ditto 
^MaUmins£12. 

Waxs  and  Bubhan,  Stratlbrd-on*ATOii« 
^JtttnA  hndk  machine  to  make  from  40,000  to  66,000 
fn«apsrwoik£60;  patent  clot  nachiBay  to  »ake  60,000 
'•«kly,£65, 


Wabobk  avd  Co.,  19,  London-atreet,  London,  E.C. 

Norton*s  opan  lift  pomp,  to  raise  60,000  gals,  an  hour,  with 
engine  and  boiler,  £400 ;  lift  pump  to  raiae  6,200  gsUons  an 
hour  £28, 1,500  gsllona  £L9  lOa^  850  gaUons  10  gs.  {  pair 
of  four  by  eight  inch  ship*s  pnmpa  £86  :  diaphragm  water 
Jet  or  haadfiia  engine  8  gs. ;  ditto  on  wheels  and  with  handle 
£3  15s. ;  double  diaphragm  pumps,  to  raise  800  giUona  an 
hour  £2  10s.,  up  to  1370  gdlons  £10. 

Wabkxb  ako  Sobs,  8,  Crescenti  Cripplegato, 

London. 

Se? enhorse  power  engioe  £160,  turnip  cnttan  and  mangold 
graters  4  to  5  gs.,  stmufli  irrigator  £100,  steam  pump  for 
irrigation  £80,  pump  for  hand  power  16  p.,  litigator  fet 
horae  power  £66,  pumpa  of  every  Tariety  xrom  SOs.  to  £28, 
strong  horse  wheel  frame  £31  lOi.,  cast  iron  engine  firame 
wiUi  flywheel  and  handle  lOgi.,  ditto  with  brass  force  pumpa 
and  air  Tcsael  £27  lOi.,  ornamental  pump  case  £6,  suction 
rose  7s.  6d.,  garden  engines  £2  15s.  to  it6  18a,  conserratory 
pump  £8  6s.,  board  of  syringes  £1  li.,  fire  aanihiUtors  2  ga., 
fira  engines  3  gs.  to  £24,  awing  barrows  £2  to  £2  10s.,  fonn- 
taia  designs  6s.  to  26s.,  afaeep  aad  cattle  baila  12a.  to  88a. 
the  set,  fomigator  25b.,  copper  ditto  14s.  to  18s.,  alarm  bell 
monntod  £5  14a.,  gong  call  £4  17a.  6d..  well  frame  and  pomp 
£49,  metoUie  atring  lOd.  to  la.  2d.  per  lb.,  the  model  of  OYcr- 
shot  wheel  £80,  bundles  of  toper  branch  pipea  6b.  to  46b., 
indiarubber  hoeepipe  6d.  to  6s.  per  foot. 

Wabbbb  (Samubl),  New  Town,   Ledbury,  Here- 

fordahira. 

Onehorae  gears,  endoaed,  £12  10s. ;  Rnston,  Proctor,  and 
Co.*s  eighthorae  power  portable  steamengine  £226. 

Wbdlakb  abd  Debot,  Homchnreb,  Basex. 
Donbleaction  balanced  hay  machine  14  gs.;  hay,  horse,  or 
stubble  rske  £7  10*. ;  improved  horsegear  and  angular  ad- 
joatable  motion  18  ga. 

Wbib  (Bdwabd),  142,  High  Holbom,  London. 

Summeraealcs'  combined  washing  machinea  £7  and  £8, 
other  kinds  £4  10s.  to  £5  10s.,  wringers  and  manglers  £1 
10s.  to  £3  10s.,  portoble  boiler  80a.  to  50b.,  box  chorns 
£1  5s.  to  £8  6s.,  Esitwood's  compound-action  chums  £  I  18s. 
to  £4  17s.  6d.,  metallic  chums  16s.  to  408.,  seta  of  dairy 
utensils  £2  5s.  to  £2  10s.  per  set,  scales  78.  6d.  to  £1  68., 
weighing  machines  16s.  6d,  to  £2  2s.,  Prussian  spring  balance 
6s.  6d.  to  128.  6d.,  Kent's  knife-cleaning  mschine  80s.,  set  of 
domestic  implements  6s.  6d.,  Isdies  garden  tools  8s.  6d.  to 
8s.  6d.,  drawing  levela  Ifis.  to  808.;  irrigator  and  fire  engine 
7  ga.  to  12  ga.,  aewiag  machfaiaa  14  gs.  to  30  ga.,  small  ditto 
6guineaa. 
Whbblbb  abd  Wilson,  79,  fiold-etreet,  Liverpool. 

Sewing  machinei  £10  to  15  ga.,  and  umbrdU  lock  standa 
4a.  6d.  to  £2  10a. 

Wbbblbb  abd  Sob,  Glonceater. 

Collectiona  of  aoeda  of  cereala,  graaaea,  and  other  planto 
illuatratiYe  of  agricultare ;  and  alao  of  cereala  and  graaaea  in 
the  straw. 

Whitb  (Hbbbt),  Eyeaham. 

Draaser  aad  winnower  £9  lOa^  threa<row  com  drilia  £6  to 
6  gs..  one*row  drill  £2  lOs..  fire-row  £8  10s.,  ditto  cup  drill 
£8  10s.,  extra  barrela  for  beana  10s.  each,  two-row  driUa  for 
beana  and  peas  £4  and  5  gs. ;  drills  for  turnips  and  mangolds, 
one-row  £2  7a.  6d.,  two-row  £8  178. 6d.,  two-row  manure  and 
aeed  driU  £12  lOs.,  siagle-aetion  haymaker  £11  10a.,  hand 
drag  or  atael  rake  178.,  cnrd  breaker  £2  7b.  6d« 

Wbxtb  (Ja8.  Chasbob),  29,  Liverpool-atreet, 

Londlon. 
Pair-horae  carriage  harness,  fitted  with  patent  tug  for  dia- 
penaing  with  the  buckle,  £28 ;  aingle  brougham  hameaa,  with 

Satent  rein-swivel,  13  gs. ;  silver-aionnted  single  hameaa  for 
ogeart  lOgs.,  ditto  with  brass  aad  covered  fnmiture  9  ga., 
panllel  tan£m  hare  £8  10s. 

WntTB  (Jobbph),  7,  Trinlty-atroet,  Sonthwark. 

Spring  lever  valve  feeders  Is.  6d.  to  4s.,  pneumatic  aav^ 
an  oileana  6d.  to  la.  6d. ;  artifieid  dams  for  feeding  aocking 
piga,  lamba,  ealvea,  and  foala,  Sa.  6d.  to  £1  la.,  flipflap  m<mae 
and  lat  tana  8a.  6d.  to  10a.  6d«  KaighfaatroDgi^  weather 
Mk»toa  Ml  Odn  WiBtoB'i  bydip-piiroBMtic  fli«  wd  gardsB 
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eogiiiM  £1  It.  to  £1 16i^  erovn  iMthn  81.  9d.  to  4i.  per  lb., 
PfcUer'a  leather  drifing  binde  8d.  to  7i.  per  foot,  sewing 
thonge  and  lathing  laeea  6d.  to  4i.  per  dozen ;  Iaee«  for  far- 
mere',  fiehmg,  and  shooting  boots  8d.  to  6d.  per  pair,  spiral 
lathe  bands  Sd.  to  9d.  per  foot,  coils  of  half  ineh  and  one  ineh 
leather  rope  6d.  to  Is.  6d.  per  foot. 

Whitehead  (John),  Preston. 

Drainpipe,  brick,  and  tile  maehine  £14  10B.to  £21,  double- 
box  ditto  £28,  for  horse  power  £35  10s,  combined  day- 
preparing  ditto  £140,  rotary  briokmaker  or  pressor  £45,  im- 
proTcd  ditto  16  gs.,  pipe  socketer  £1S,  iron  pngmill  £14, 
Edmoodson's  patent  washing  msehine  £7,  galvanized  wire 
netting  6d.  to  9d.  per  lineal  yard,  bloek  wire  netting  6  jd.  to 
6d.  per  yard. 

Whitgbote  (Jambs  T.),  The  Batts,  Worcester. 

Circnlar  brougham  with  CoUinge's  patent  axles  j£126, 
wagconette  with  reversible  seat  jE75.  light  dog  cart  £3i  ISi., 
apwting  csrt  i£80,  light  pony  park  phaeton  £5i. 

Whitkbb  and  Co.,  70,  St.  John-atreet,  London,  B.C. 

Chaff  cutters  25s.  to  20  gs,,  bean  mills  £2  15s.  and  £S  5s., 
com  crashers  55s.  to  £20,  linieed  ditto  95i.  to  £1%,  locnst 
bean  pnlper  £25,  locnst  kernel  mill  ^£25,  corn  mill  90i.  to 
^30,  oilcake  mill  4  gs.,  flour  dressing  mschines  £Q  to  £25, 
flour  mills  £7  10s.  to  £S0,  ssnsage  mschines  one  guinea 
to  £6. 

Williams  (John  Allin),  Baydon,  Wilts. 

Combined  roller,  drag  harrow,  and  chain  hsrrow  for  steam 
power,  ^80 ;  stesm  cullivator,  £^ ;  six  wheel  land  pressor 
for  hone  or  stesm  power  £20, 

Williamson  Brothers,  Kendal,  Westmoreland. 

Portable  foarhorse  stesm  engine  £180,  for  working  portable 
combined  thrashing  maehine  £60,  Professor  Tbomaon's  six 
horse  power  vortex  turbine  with  fixed  guide  pistes  £45,  his 
whirlpool  centrifugal  pump  for  lifting  large  quantities  of  wster 
through  moderate  heights  £iS;  twohorse  thrashing  msehine 
with  horse  gear  complete  £28,  machine  alone,  i918 ;  improved 
«traw  shaker  £6. 

Williamson  (Welburn),  138,  High  Holborn, 

London. 

Washing  snd  wrioging  machines  combined  £5  10s.  and  £6 
lOi ,  ditto  snd  ntsngling  £6  to  £12,  wringing  and  mangling 
£2  lOs.  snd  £3  lOs. ;  wsshing  msehine  £%  lOs..  wringer  £1, 
miscellsneous  aitieles  of  indisrubbrr  sgricultural  and  horti^ 
cultural. 

Wood  (Walter  Abbott),  77,  Upper  Thames-street, 

London,  B.C. 

Graismover  for  twohorses  £22,  ditto  for  onehorse  £20,  com- 
bined mower  snd  resper  £35,  sepsrste  resper  for  twohorses 
425,  drop-slat-plstform  back-delivery  resper  for  onehorse  £20. 


Wood  (Arch.),  Barbonrne  Norseries,  Woroetker. 
Mifoallaneons  ooileetioa  of  sseds,  ihnbs,  pleats,  && 

Woods  and  Cocksbdgr,  Stowmarket 

Pontifex's  crushing  roller  mills  £4 10s.  to  £12,  com-  giisd* 
iog  miUs  £5  16s.  to  £86,  Phillips's  rootpnlpers  £3 12s.  6d.  to 
£7  7s.;  Osrdaer*s  tumipentters,  single  eetion  £4  10s.,doabk 
£5  10s.;  horsegear  9gs. ;  onehorse  power  llgs.  snd  18 p., 
twohorse  power  16gs.;  VVood's  mowers,  onehorss  £20,  tv»- 
horse  £22 ;  oilcske  bresken  £2  12s.  6d.  to  £8  IDs. ;  twolione 
portable  thrishing  msebinof,  with  wheels  £37,  as  s  fixtan 
£82;  Phillips's  poppy  and  weed  extirpstor  £8  15s. ;  light 
onehorse  csrt  £10 ;  onehorse  csrt  with  jointed  harvnt  frtsws 
£15,  twohorie  ditto  £17 ;  wheels  and  axle  £8,  ehsffiifter  £S 
lOs ,  Bnrreirs  sizhorse  portable  steam  engine  £200,  eon- 
grinding  mills  £22  and  £49,  roUer,  crashing,  snd  piodis; 
mills  £10  snd  £14  10s.,  cabinet  mangle  £6  lOi.,  uphiltiDg 
apparatus  £17 ;  collection  of  leather  driving  bsndi,  how, 
ropci,  and  buckets. 

Worth  ^Samurl  Lrakb),  293,  Oxford-street,  Londos. 

Daffleld's  chums  18s.  to  25s.,  yoke  with  crest  lOi.  6d.,  nilk- 
psil  12i.  6d.,  csrved  breed  platUr  and  knife  12i.  6d.,  ditto 
butter  plates  4s.  6d.,  butter  prints  Is ,  milk  paili  7i.  6d.,  but- 
ter runners  2s.,  paste  rollers  Is.  6d.,  butter  mouldi  2b.  6d, 
butter  beateri,  knives,  and  slices  2s. ;  cream  bottles  81. 6iJ., 
milkeaos  snd  messures  Is.,  rssor  strop  8s.,  knifedesaer  of  boif 
leather  set  on  edge  6s.,  fork  ditto  2s.,  swordpolisher  Ii^  phte 
ditto  2s.  6d.,  knife  and  fork  cleaner  85>.,  grate  poliiher  Sa., 
barrel  stsnd  8s.,  rose  or  aphie  brush  3s.,  rotary  csrpet-tweep- 
iog  msehine  15s.,  knife  sbsrpenera  Is.,  scissors  ditto  li, 
msgnetic  bsmmers  Is.,  gists  clesnem  Is.  6d.,  unisge  mseUne 
16s.,  eggwhiik  81.,  roUiugpins  with  revolving  bandiss  li.  6d, 
bresdcotting  mschines  7i.  Od. 

Wright  (Hbnry),  Boston,  Lincolnshire. 

Stsckiog  machine,  or  hsy  snd  straw  elevstor,  for  bisd, 
horse,  or  steam  power,  to  work  in  aoy  direction  within  two- 
thirds  of  a  circle  without  msnusl  assistanest  £85. 

Wright  and  Son,  Great  Bentley,  Essex. 
Speeimens  of  the  British  putnre  grasses  and  seedi,  igri- 
cultural  seedi  and  roots. 

Young  (J.  and  T.),  Ayr. 
Combined  lesping  and  mowing  maebine  with  double  dfifiof 
wheels  and  amveable  cutting  pert  for  cseapiag  obitsckisad 
crossing  deep  furrows,  also  folding-np  platform,  £24  lOs.; 
donble-driU  turnip  and  mangold  sowing  machine  either  drop 
or  continuous  £6,  single  cbeesepress  £2  lOs.,  double  £4  Ihi 
curdbresker  with  working  parts  galvanised  £2  5s.,  guuo  pal- 
veriser  with  hinged  door  for  pasaage  of  stones  £3. 


THE    HORSE    SHOW    AT    WORCESTER. 


Colonel  Cotton  and  his  colleagues  had  been  st  work  for 
nearly  hslf-an*honr  or  more  when  we  got  to  the  ring,  and 
only  four  or  five  blood  sires  were  lefl  in.  Then  they  were 
down  at  three,  and  out  camo  the  orange,  blue,  and  yellow 
Cambondo,  of  whom  Tom  Brooks  was  a  great  admirer,  did 
not  relish  his  defeat  at  all,  and  flatly  refused  to  go  back  into 
his  box.  They  bluffed  him,  but  it  was  no  use,  and  Colonel 
Cotton  came  to  the  rescue,  and  he  was  backed  in  at  last. 
Ha  was  a  fine  big-limbod  horse,  and  a  good  mover,  but  rather 
leggy  and  flashy.  Although  he  had  not  shared  the  fate  of 
Colonel  Towaeley'a  cattle,  six  miles  on  the  average  per 
hour,  all  the  way  from  Lancashire,  or  cf  the  Dnkeof  Tyne, 
ahnnted  for  13|  hours  in  one  station,  he  had  thoroughly 
hated  his  journey  from  London,  and  had  done  some  long 
aweats  in  his  track,  which  had  sadly  pullod  him  down.  Mr. 
Phillips  did*nt  grumble  at  the  decision,  as  his  heart  was 
Tirith  Neville  the  moment  he  saw  him  trot  down  the  centre 


vrith  that  beautiful  balance-action  of  his,  which  fairly  turned 
the  balance.    He  has  not  very  much  quality,  snd  mlgbt  be 
improved  on  some  other  points ;  but  ss  to  the  correctness 
of  the  decision  there  csnnot,  we  think,  be  a  doubt   It  ^ 
action  after  all  which  carries  weight,  and  here  it  was  in  per- 
fection.   In  fact,  his  trot  and  the  glide  of  the  man  whom 
we  lately  saw  dropping  down  the  Thames  with  nothing  ba 
his  head  out  of  water,  sosroely  making  a  ripple,  aad  calmly 
smoking  his  pipe  the  while,  under  a  tropical  sky,  are  two 
the  sweetest  bits  of  movement  we  remember  to  have  seen 
except  it  be  Newminster  coming  down  from  the  bend  bef  • 
the  St.  Leger.     In  his  day  Neville  was  a  fair  race-horse, 
but  not  exactly  a  glutton,  and  it  will  be  remembered  tw 
in  one  of  his  best  races  Aldcroft  was  so  pressed  to  get  the 
weight,  that  he  took  off  his  shirt.    Cavendish  is  a  ver/ 
handsome  horse,  more  like  Vortex,  Voltigeur's  braUjer 
than  any  of  the  Voltigeur  get    He  has  become  rerjmomJ 
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ffith  «ge ;  but  though  hii  niperior  •■  a  Btand-stUl  hone, 
ha  is  fir  bobind  the  wiaoer  when  he  ie  eet  goinf .    It  was 
eariooi  to  note  how  the  qaeries  laised  daring  the  walk  and 
"  lUuid  at  ease,**  as  to  why  he  ahould  not  have  been  first, 
Kerned  to  §ab^e  all  aroaod  the  nog,  the  moment  Neville 
bid  foQowed  him  down  the  middle,  wbioh  he  did  by  virtne 
of  his  etUlogoe  plaee.    Bonble,  one  of  Mr.  Cookaon's  Don- 
cister  7«arii&g  lot,  ia  a  pretty  horae,  and  like  all  the  Coa- 
laeia  neat,  aad  with  a  good  back.    Ancient  Briton  ia  loose 
and  leggy.    Plum  Padding's  coaching  top  and  quarters  sent 
Mm  to  the  right  about    Malek  was  shelly  and  short,  and 
Conscriptbadshabbyqaarters,andabad  nottoa  of  going. 
Stampedo  wta  a  big,  level,  doggish  sort  of  horse,  and  seemed 
to  hare  gireo  op  tboae  bad  ways  which  eanaed  him  to  be 
left  at  the  St  Leger  post    The  olasa  is,  as  a  whole,  an 
inpruTement  oo  what  we  have  seen  there ;  bat  stiQ  the  past 
is  a  low  staadard  to  try  by,  and  the  jodges  seem  to  have 
been  rather  good-natnred  when  they  highly  commended  it 
The  banter  sires  were  a  queerer  lot  than  ever,  and  tUl  the 
Society  reqoire  three  crosses  of  blood  at  least,  the  class 
fill  oerer  be  better.    There  is  no  reason  why  ihfy  should 
BOt  do  90,  aa  the  stamp  of  horses  which  they  do  not  wish 
to  eielade  are  really  those  which  hare  only  "  a  few  hairs  in 
their  tail  wrong."    Nearly  all  the  most  experienced  hunting 
Ben  go  for  blood  at  least  in  the  sire,  and  the  welters  say 
tkt  thoroagh-breds  haye  carried  them  better  than  aoy  thing 
«lse.   On  the  other  band,  a  very  first-class  horseman  wiites 
iu:"I  have  known  several  good  hunters  by  half-bied 
hoTsea.     The  late   Sir  Biohard  Sntion  bad  one  of  his 
faroQiite  horses,  Martin,  by  a  horse  which  coald  trot  sucteen 
milea  an  hoar,  and  which  he  used  to  drive  to  cover  in  his 
£nim*hand,  epotted  pie-bald  team — and  out  of  a  thorough- 
bred racing  mare.      I  have  known  and  ridden  severftl  good 
banters  by  cart-horses  out  of  a  thorough-bred  mari ,  and 
they  were  generally  yery  good  j  ampere."    This  is  by  no 
means  the  first  time  that  Leicestershire  has  borne  some 
inch  testimony.    Here  we  were  not  in  love  with  tho  deoi- 
son,  aad  we  liked  both  Safeguard  and  Elcott,  with  his 
ttrribly-capped  hock,  better  thaa  the  long-necked  and  leggy 
Sir  ?eter  Laorie,  who  looked  far  better  at  Warwick,  where 
be  wuheaten  by  a  regular  "  wooden  'oss."    There  is  very 
littlestyle  about  Elcott,  but  if  like  begets  like,  we  should 
bope  to  see  a  good  many  Safeguards  in  the  land,  although 
lie  wants  rather  more  scale.    President  Junior,  who  wore  a 
nf^  colbr  of  decorations,  is  simply  a   trotting  cob 
ataiUon,  aad  he  oocked  his  tail  and  went  like  a  regular 
Fueaway,  the  moment  he  was  called  on  for  down  the 
Biddle,  in  a  way  which  delighted  Mens,  de  Thannbexg.  the 
Master  of  the  Imperial  Haras,  beyond  meaaure.   He  seemed 
in  this  dasB  to  haye  eyea  for  nothing  else.     Weapon  was 
rery  common ;  and  Bromley,  a  poor  afilair  in  a  white  ban- 
^i  and  there  was  rather  a  handsome  Falcon,  with  no 
liberty  about  him.     Solferino  atepped  out  well,  but  we 
can't  say  much  more  for  him ;  and  the  grey  Brilliant  looked 
fat  all  the  world  ss  if  he  had  stepped  out  of  one  of  those 
old  canvasses  by  Sartorius,  where  the  family  servant,  in  a 
saoff-coloared  livery,  invariably  holds  the  rein,  and  looks 
notes  of  sdmiration  at  things  in  general.    As  for  many  of 
the  rest,  we  know  not  how  to  desoribe  them — Clevelands, 
one-half  aeveland  half-Norfolk ;  in  short,  the  class  was  its 
own  condemnation,  uuder  its  present  roles. 

The  hunters  were  below  the  Emeralds,  Adam  Bedes,  Neck 
or  Kothings,  Overpluses,  and  the  grand  congregation  at 
L«eds,  bat  still  with  good  sterling  staff  amongst  them. 
Seaehwood,  who  seems  as  fond  of  prizes  aa  a  squirrel  is  of 
bcedinats,  h)oktd  ai  if  ho  had  been  indulged  with  some  of 


Caddy's  oilcake,  or  the  malt  upon  which  his  ma%ter  has 
been  giving  some  very  valuable  testimony  to  the  faithful 
Commons,  and  not  so  well  in  consequence.  The  following 
are  his  principsl  appearances :  As  a  two-year-old  he  was 
not  placed  at  the  Durham  County  Show  at  Sedgefield,  in 
the  coaching  class,  where  Mr.  Booth  bought  him.  He  was 
second  in  a  large  field  of  two-year-old  hunters  at  the  Cleve- 
land Show  at  Middlesbro' ;  got  the  second  prize  in  the  hunt- 
ing class  at  Cstterick,  snd  the  second  ditto  at  Bedale. 
As  a  three-yearold  he  was  second  at  Ripon  (to  Batchelor, 
a  horse  of  Mr.  Booth's) ;  second  at  Darlington ;  second  at 
the  Cleveland  Show,  at  Yarm ;  first  at  the  Eoyal,  at  Leeds  j 
first  at  Catterick,  and  aecond  at  Bedale.  As  a  four-year-old, 
he  was  seoond  at  the  Yorkshire,  at  York ;  first  at  the  Cleve- 
land, at  Gnisbro',  where  he  beat  the  York  prize  horse  ;  first 
(with  silver  cup),  for  hunters  of  all  ages  at  the  Craven 
Show,  at  Skipton ;  first  for  hunters  of  any  age,  for  Mr.  G. 
L.  Fox's  prize,  at  Wetherby ;  second  for  hunters  of  any  age 
at  the  Liverpool  and  Mancheater  Show,  at  Warrington;, 
first  for  four-year-old  hunters,  st  Catterick;  second  for  the 
hunters'  cup,  at  Bedale ;  and  first  at  the  Royal  at  Worcester. 
He  also  won  three  or  four  times  as  a  foal  and  yearling. 

The  cbesnut  Steam  Plough  was  a  regular  whacker,  both 
by  name  and  nature ;  and  certainly  be  might  carry  eighteen 
stone  instead  of  fifteen.  His  action  shows  him  to  be  some- 
thing more  than  the  stick-fallow  which  he  first  seems  to  be 
when  he  looms  on  you  like  a  second  Magog;  bat  he  oould 
hardly  try  his  fortune  from  Cream  Gorse  to  Rollevton* 
Perfection  was  a  neat  little  roand  horse,  over-marked  with 
fifteen  stone ;  and  Hunting  Horn,  a  deep  and  shortish  silver 
grey,  with  not  much  pretensions^  beyond  a  first  whip's  horse. 
Topsy  was  on  leg,  and  Gay  Boy  a  great  raking  genilemsn, 
of  sixteen  and  a-half,  who,  they  say,  can  go  fast  and  fence. 
Charlea  Xllth's  forte  was  hunters  (as  John  Walker  knows) 
and  not  racers ;  and  here  was  the  highly-commended  Endu- 
rance, the  fruits  of  a  season's  sojourn  in  Hereford.  The 
other  H  C  was  a  nice  cbesnut.  by  old  Hereford  from  a 
Steamer  mare,  and  rather  higher  on  the  leg,  and  Harry 
Ayris,  who  knows  what  a  hunter  should  be,  with  Blood 
Royal  and  Micklewood  in  his  mind's  eye,  was  hanging  very 
fondly  over  him.  Elastic  was  another  proof  that  Tedding- 
ton  has  left  us  a  race  of  heroines,  although  they  did  crab 
him  so.  and  she  struck  as  as  being  quite  worthy  of  second 
place.  Both  she  and  the  winner  are  above  sixteen  hands. . 
Mr.  Booth  has  had  wonderfally  good  fortune  with  his  horses, 
as  Beechwood  has  only  carried  on  what  his  Jeweller  (well 
named  after  the  boll  which  founded  the  Towneley  herd) 
and  Vaulter  began. 

The  Highland  Laddie,  who  was  sold  for  100  gs.  at  Car- 
lisle, sent  a  son,  Tom  Sayers,  nearly  as  handsome  as  him- 
self, to  win  the  pony  sire  prize ;  but  he  seemed  to  be  too 
proud  of  hia  name,  and  fought  rather  too  much.  Harold, 
the  best  three-year-old  for  hunter  or  carriage,  had  lots  of 
quality,  but  a  bad  head.  Tho  cob  of  Mr.  Branwhite  (whose 
guardian  and  guide  invited  eternal  attention  to  a  slip  in  his 
favoar  from  the  papers)  rather  lacks  style  in  the  same  quar- 
ter, but  is  pretty  clever  elsewhere.  The  second.  Tarn 
0*  Shanter,  was  high  behind,  and  no  shifting  about  in  his 
box,  up  hill  or  down  hill,  destroyed  the  illusion.  Lalarge 
was  a  fair  leader  of  a  poor  banter  brood-mare  lot ;  and 
Crafty,  another  Cumbrian  (like  Tom  Sayers),  and  bred  by 
Mr.  Dalziel,  the  coursing  judge,  a  very  nice  leader  of  tho 
hackney  ditto.  The  Shorthorn  Nestor  never  tired  of  look- 
ing at  her ;  and  when  he  says  "  a  very  clever  one,"  be  it 
calf  or  horse,  the  judgment  is  worth  hearing.  Among  the 
curiosities  were  a  little  flea-bitten  grey  hunting  mare, 
"JungFrau,"  from  Woroeater;  "Blood  of  Beeswing,"  a 
leggy  two-year-old,  with  a  long  pedigree  on  paper  outside 
its  box ;  and*a  "  cream  with  black  points"  pony  Milly,  &c, 
—SpartUig  Magagmt, 
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THE  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 


REAPING    WHEAT    BEFORE     IT    IS    FULLY    RIPE. 


Sos,— In  your  **  Farm  OpentiooB  for  Aagast**  I  obsenre 
yon  reoommend  that  "  wheat  shonld  be  reaped  for  aiz  to 
eight  daya  before  the  nanal  time,  when  it  la  beyond  the 
mSky  atage.  and  haa  a  dooghy  oonaiatenee  like  freah  bread," 
and  yoa  aay  the  result  ia  a  finer  aample,  more  and  better 
fioar  than  from  wheat  which  haa  become  fully  ripe,  and  a 
larger  amount  of  bread  from  a  given  quantity  of  said  flour. 
About  ten  yeara  ainoe  thia  theory  came  firat  into  notice, 
and  I  think  ita  anthorahlp  ia  to  be  aaoiibed  to  Franoe,  where 
there  had  been  experimeota  with  wheat  in  the  under  and 
oTer-ripe  atages,  the  reaolt  of  which  I  remember  were  aaid 
to  be  greatly  iu  favour  of  the  under-ripe.  But  there  doea 
not  appear  to  have  been  any  each  eiperlmenta  inatituted  at 
home,  and,  in  the  abaence  of  them,  I  would  pronounce  the 
theory  to  be  only  a  theory  atill;  yet  I  do  not  deny  the  truth 
of  it  i  notwithatanding,  before  we  overturn  the  practice  of 
the  world  in  all  paat  time,  and  enter  apon  a  new  aystem, 
we  ahould  have  aome  proof  of  the  advaatages  of  the  latter, 
leat  we  might  be  fbuna  serioaaly  aatray,  and  have  to  retrace 
our  atepa  after  *  dear  experienoe. 

Yon  have  mentioned  one  moat  important  argnment  in 
ita  favour,  "  that  there  ia  no  riak  of  ahedding,*'  and  it  ia 
agreed  that  the  sample  is  finer  looking.  Further  than  this, 
however,  1  am  afraid  you  cannot  ipeak  authoritatively,  and 
the  remaining  aaaertiona  are  open  to  qaeation.  In  England 
I  am  told  the  praotioe  ia  to  out  the  gialn  intended  for  aale 
on  the  early  aide  that  they  may  have  a  bright  aample,  but 
the  portion  they  intend  for  their  own  use  thev  allow  to 
ripen  fully,  aa  they  find  it  produces  a  mach  better  and 
atouter  flour,  and  we  all  know  that  a  stout  flour  prodocea 
more  and  better  bread.  Surely  thia  ancient  practice  ia  the 
result  of  experience,  and  the  common  aenae  of  mankind  ia 
not  to  be  lightly  aet  aside. 

The  importance  of  the  subject  ia  my  exoose  for  troubling 
you  with  these  remarks,  and  I  hope  they  will  have  the  effect 
of  eliciting  farther  information  in  a  matter  which  would  be 
the  better  of  a  little  more  light  ahed  on  It — ^Youra,  &c.,  1). 
Oabmicbael,  Mimth  Milii,  Jhuaghadte. 

[The  above  ia  a  very  important  communication,  and  to 
al^ow  that  we  have  not  given  vent  to  the  doctrine  of  cutting 
wheat  before  it  ia  dead  ripe  without  good  authority,  aa  weU 
as  having  had  some  little  self-experience  in  the  matter,  we 

five  the  following  masterly  experiments,  made  in  1840  and 
841  by  Mr.  Hannam,  of  Moith  Deightoo,  in  Yorkshire,  in 
his  own  worda :— ] 

'*  Having  aeleoted  a  field  of  old  aquare-headed  red  whea^ 
for  the  experimenta,"  aaya  Mn  Hannam,  "on  August 4i 
1840,  I  out  a  aheaf.  At  thia  time  it  waa  quite  green,  that 
is,  both  straw  and  ears  were  in  full  vigour  and  fall  of  sap. 
Though  the  grain  appeared  perfectly  formed,  the  chaff  still 
adhered  ao  firmly  to  it  that  ft  was  scarcely  possible  to  sepa- 
rate them  by  friction  in  the  handa.  When  aeparated,  it  waa 
large  and  plump,  but  ao  full  of  milk  that  the  alighteat  prea- 
aure  reduced  the  whole  to  a  juicy  oonaiatenoy  of  pulp.  Thia 
aheaf  stood  in  the  field  for  a  fortnight,  when  it  waa  housed. 
On  the  same  day,  Auguat  18,  I  cut  another.  The  wheat 
was,  of  coqrae,  yet  'green,'  apeaking  positively,  or 
'  not  ripe,'  if  we  speak  negatively,  being  what  farmera 
commonly  teim  *  raw,'  that  ia,  the  atraw,  though  appearing 
at  a  distance  green,  when  examined  oloaely  waa  of  a  hue 
fast  approximating  to  yellow,  while  for  about  a  foot  up- 
wards  firom  the  ground  it  waa  quite  yellow.  The  ears,  too, 
ware  more  open,  the  chaff  tinged  with  various  ahadea  of 
yellow  and  green,  and  the  grain  itaelf,  when  aeparated,  aofk 
and  pulpy,  but  not  near  ao  full  of  fluid  aa  before.  The 
judgment  of  the  farmer  will,  however,  beat  tell  him  the  con- 
ditiona  of  the  wheat  both  at  this  and  the  preceding  cutting, 
when  I  say  that  in  another  fortnight  the  whole  ficdd  waa 
ripe.  At  the  end  of  thia  fortnight  (September  1)1  houaed 
the  aheaf  cat  on  Auguat  18,  and  which  had  remained  ex* 

foaed  to  the  weather  in  the  interval,  and  out  a  third.    Thia 
have  aaid  was  '  ripe ;'  but  by  the  term  I  don't  mean  that 
degree  of  ripeneas  whea  the  straw  breaksi  the  eftn  carl, 


and  the  grain  shakea  out,  but  that  conditidi  in  which  it  li 
customary  to  oommenoa  reaping  it— when  the  atraw,  torn 
the  roots  to  the  ear,  is  imimrmly  yellow,  and  has  lost  ill 
aymptom  of  vivid  health.  On  the  14th  of  September  the 
third  aheaf  waa  taken  iSrom  the  field  and  carefolly  preserved, 
along  with  the  other  two,  till  the  1st  of  Noremoer,  vben 
out  of  each  sheaf  1  selected  100  ears,  and  put  each  parcel 
into  a  aeparata  bag.  The  atraw  from  each  of  these  pireeli 
of  eara  waa  preaerved  earefully.  The  eara  in  one  bag  (No. 
1,  or  that  cut  verv  green)  were  now  thrashed,  the  chaff 
carefully  aeparated,  and  the  gross  weight  of  the  com  yielded 
aacertained  by  an  extremely  ace  orate  balance.  The  weights 
of  a  fixed  measure  of  a  certain  number  of  graina  were  neit 
found :  to  avoid  error,  thia  waa  repeated  aeveral  Umet .  Ko. 
2  (cut  raw)  and  No.  8  (ripe)  underwent  the  sameproeeu; 
for  the  reaulta  of  which  aee  the  following  table  :— 

ComparcUipe  Weight*  qf  Tilieai  reaped  at  differeui  ferioi$, 


Time  of  reaping  and 
oondition. 


Oroaa 
produce. 


Equal 
measure. 


Equal  nom* 
her  of  puns. 


No.  1,  Aug.  4  (very  green)       576  668 

No.  2,  Aug.  18  (raw)  ....        736  580 

No.  8.  Sept  1  (ripe ) ... .        660  670 

"  Aa  thia  table  is  merely  comparative  (the  weights  used 
being  in  parte  and  decimal  parta  of  the  same,  for  the  coo- 
venience  of  minute  experiments),  it  msy  notbeunnecesMiy 
to  give  the  following  table  of  the  absolute  weighta  ot  each 
aample  in  ouncea,  drachma,  acruplea,  and  graina  troy  ;— 


No. 


1 
3 
8 


Groaa 
produce* 


oz.  dr.  aor.  gr. 
4    0    0    0 
6    0    a  18 
4    4    0    6 


Equal 
meaaurea. 


ox.  dr.  aer.  gr. 
8    7    1    18 
4    0    0    18 
8    7    2      0 


Eqoal  number 
ofgndni. 


ox.  dr.  scr.  gr. 
0    1    0     6| 
0    10 
0X0 


The  atraw  belonging  to  eaoh  aample  waa  now  weighed  (tU 
the  parcehi  having  previonaly  been  made  of  the  aame  length, 
commencing  i^om  the  bottom  of  the  ear),  when  the  follow- 
log  waa  the  reault  :— 

Comparative  Weights  qf  100  Straws,  of  an  eoual  lenglh, 
belonging  to  the  Samplea  Koa.  1, 2, 8. 

No.  1  (green)  =  660. 

No.  2  (raw)  a  476. 

No.  8  (ripe)  =  460. 

Tha  next  thing  to  be  aaoartained  waa  the  quality  of  tha  pi^ 
duoe,  or  the  comparative  worth  of  each  description*  Be* 
lieving  in  the  olu  aaying,  that 

**  The  proper  value  of  a  thing 
Is  just  Bk  much  as  it  will  bring.* 
On  the  5th  of  November  I  attended  market,  and  asked  the 
opinion  of  an  extenaive  corn-grower  as  to  the  values  of  ih* 
reapeotive  samplea,  aoeofding  to  the  prioei  of  the  day.  HU 
opinion  waa 

No.  1 , 61a.  per  quarter. 

No.2 6ia.       do. 

No.d 62s.       do. 

Putting  the  aame  aamnlea  into  the  handa  of  an  extenaire 
com-fkctor  and  miller,  his  value,  and  what  he  would  gir«  ^ 
buy,  was,  for 

No.l , 61b,  per  quarter. 

No.2 68a.       do. 

No.  8 61a.       do. 

Adding  theae  values  respectively  together,  and  taking  the 
mean  price  of  each  (by  which  we  ahaU  obtain  aa  near  an 
approximation  to  the  truth  as  possible),  we  have 

No.  1  =r  61i.  Od.  per  quarter. 

No.2  =3  68a.  6d.         do. 

No.  a  »  61s.  6d.         do. 

The  loss  or  gain  on  theaa  samplea,  \a  faapiag  At  4iiiMnt 
periods,  will  be  best  neen  from  tbe  ii^Ueiriofr— 
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TtUt  ^  ihs  Bdath6  WeighU'imi  Value  tf  Wheat  eut  Aogut 
4,  Augmt  18,  and  SepMrnbcr  1 ;  thd  o«t  last  (or  ripe) 
being  taken  aa  the  atandard,  afed  nidtf  aaaimied  aa  ita 
Ttlae  in  etch  oolomn. 


S«pt  1  (ripe) 
Aug.  (rsw) . . 
Aug.  (green) 


48-826 
288-335 


1-57 

284-585 


2-91 
79-91 


I 


1 

4128    1 
122-1281 


^5 


1-18 
2-9 


According  to  thia  iMt,  it  ia  endent  that  the  wheat  reaped 
t  Ibrtnigfat  before  it  waa  ripe  haa  the  adTantage  of  the  ripa 
in  eveiy  poin^— 

*  Ul,  In  weight  of  gfoaa  prodnoo  4d-d2dtha,  ox  18  l-6th 
percent 

'2nd,  In  weight  of  equal  meaaorea  l-57th,  or  nearly  | 
pareent. 

"did.  In  wei^t  of  equal  number  of  graina  2-91*8,  or 
ocarli  2  l*5th  per  eent. 

"4tb,  In  quality  and  value  4-128rd8,  or  aboTO  8^  per 
oeaL 

"  5th,  In  weight  of  atraw  l-18tb,  or  above  5  per  eent. 

*  On  the  other  hand,  that  reaped  a  month  before  it  waa 
zipe  has  an  adrantage  of  22  per  eent.  in  weight  of  atraw 
compared  with  the  ripe,  but  in  every  other  point  haa  the 
disadvantage.    Thua — 

**  let,  In  weight  of  grOM  prodnoe  87-^29th8,  or  11 5-ldtha 
percent. 

**2nd  In  weight  of  equal  meaaures  l*285lhi!,  or  rather 
Bore  than  l-8rd  per  eent. 

"  3id,  In  weight  and  nmnbor  of  graina  12*9rs,  or  better 
than  Mth  per  eent, 

"  4Ui,  In  quality  and  tahie  1-I28fd8,  father  more  than 
4-Oths  per  o#nt. 

'  It  m»j  be  here  neoeaaary  to  mention  that  the  aample 
Ko.  3  (ripe)  waa  veiy  boldt  but  rather  coarae,  feeling  loagb 
in  the  hand  J  while  Ko.  2  (raw)  waa  quite  aa  bold,  but  very 
fine  and  thin  in  the  ahin.  No.  3  (gi«eiO  waa  alao  a  good 
ud  dear  aample>  but  mqch  smaller  than  either  of  the 
others.  Thia  will  account  for  the  apparently  anomalcua 
hci  of  there  being  seareely  any  differenee  in  the  market- 
able value  of  the  green  coofipared  with  the  '  ripe,'  while 
there  ia  a  diifcrence  of  13  per  cenL  In  favour  or  the  ripe 
in  weight  of  equal  nombeia  of  gndos;  for  the  sample 
being  dry  and  good*  the  bujer  loet  little  by  this  iDferionty 
in  the  size  of  grain,  as  the  weights  of  equal  measures  were 
the  lame—the  dlflterence  of  l-285tha  aoarcely  making  |  lb. 
in  the  sack. 

"  From  ihe  above  details,  it  would  appear  that  it  Is  the 
isnaer's  interest  to  eut  his  wheat  before  it  becomes 
thofooghly  ripe.  Hany,  no  doubt,  will  be  diapoaed  to  doubt 
didqctuma  of  aaob  importance  drawn  from  auoh  limited 
operimenta*  Tiiis  objeetion  the  writer  antieipated,  beoanae 
it  is  a  natural  one,  whioh  ha  felt  himself  when  be  oonaidered 
the  moat  importaot  eonolusions  whioh  resulted.  When, 
however,  he  retraoed«  atep  by  step,  hie  inveatigationa,  with- 
out any  variation  in  that  result,  he  could  no  looger  refoaa 
to  believe  it  true  till  he  proved  it  untrue.  He  ia  aware  that 
there  are  other  points  of  consideration  in  this  subject^that 
there  are  peeuUarities  in  the  nature  of  land,  of  seed«  or  of 
season,  and  that  there  is.  as  in  all  men's  investigations,  a  pos* 
^iHlity  of  error,  any  of  which  circumstances  piiffht  materii^ly 
>te  the  result  of  experiments  upon  so  limited  a  icile  as  the 
JVdent  eaa ;  and  ^or  this  reason  he  gave  the  subject  a  trial  in 
the  caaaiag  harveat  on  a  mqch  more  eomprehensive  scale; 
ttd  not  one  siqgle  opcrition  iit  that  trial,  neither  reaping, 
<<^cking,  thriahing,  draaaing,  grbuling,  nor  weighing,  waa 
^**ried  on  withMt  hie  inipe&te  superintendence. 

'The  field  fl  wheal  ehnaen  for  thia  experissent  waa  an 
**«!  irenge  erap,  the  aaO  thu  timstone,  and  the  aeed  the  old 
■tjui-haaded  rid--Tth«  sane  eaperiaanted  upon  befoit.  In 
^voer  to  sake  the  asperinent  more  valuable,  and  to  ilz  moi« 
*Mmtalv  tht  goUan  autn  bftween  tiie  too  green  and  the 


No.  1,  iMfti  AvguH  Uth,  atadnd  Aqgoit  Mth. 
Mo.  2,    do.    August  19th,     do.     August  81st. 
No.  8,    do.    August  26th,     do.      Bepteuber  Sth. 
No.  4,    do.    August  80th,     do.      Septembei  9th. 
No.  5,    do.    September  9tl|>  do.      Be^mber  16a. 

On  stacking  the  various  cuttin|[s,  I  took  a  iheaf  turn  each 
parcel,  for  the  purpose  of  exhibitiiu|  a  sample  of  the  grain  ol 
each  at  the  annual  meeting  of  tno  itTetherby  Agrwoltoral 
Bodety,  held  Beptemlfer  22,  1841.  Aa  in  my  former  experi- 
ment, the  sample  of  the  ripe  wheati  No.  6,  appeared  bold,  but 
coarae;  while  the  green,  Kos.  1  and  2,  were  finer  in  the  skin, 
but  amaller  in  sise.  The  raw  cut.  No,  9,  bowever,  was  unex- 
ceptionable a9  aumple,  beiog  equal  in  boldness  and  fulness  bi 
grain  to  No.  5,  and  superior  to  Noa.  1  and  2  in  the  thinnesa 
and  uniform  deamess  of  skin.  Scarcely  any  diiferenoe  was 
discoverable  between  8  and  4 ;  the  latter  was,  however,  rather 
more  roagh  to  the  touch  than  the  former.  This  superiority  of 
tbe  raw  cot  grain  was  observed  and  acknowledged  by  hundreda 
of  prscticaf  agriculturists  |t  the  meeting  alluded  to,  and  was 
oooftrmed  by  the  jadgee,  who  awarded  to  me  one  of  the  extra 
preminmL  *'  with  a  high  commendation  of  the  rample  No.  8, 
reaped  a  fortnight  before  the  ripe."  On  February,  1842,  tho 
whole  of  the  varioqs  cuttings  were  thrashed  and  dressed 
under  my  own  eye,  when  the  loUowhig  were  the  results  :— 

Bushels  of  wheat,  it  Iha.        at.  Iba. 

No  1  gave  ^  weighing  11  12  and  28    7  of  stnw. 

„  8     „    8|        ,.  U    1 

»  8     „    8i        „  15  10 

„  4     „    8 11-16 «  16    6 

«   6     „    8*        „  14  18    „ 

Having  in  my  former  trial  ascertained  the  value  of  the  various 
ssmples  by  the  opiiuon  of  the  market,  and  in  this  case  eon- 
firmed  it  by  the  public  decision  of  the  Judges  at  an  agrienltoral 
meeting,  I  determined,  in  order  to  leave  no  loophole  for  doubt, 
to  test  their  qualities  at  the  mill,  and  to  aee  in  what,  and  10 
what  extent,  the  dilfcrenee  of  Quality  existed.  Havfaig.  there- 
fore, to  prevent  mistake,  affixed  my  own  seal  to  the  sscks,and 
placed  them  under  the  care  of  llr.  John  Hardcastle,  of  Hun- 
sigore  Mills,  near  Wetherby,  the  gross  qnantity  of  each  va- 
riety was  ground  and  dressed,  with  the  following  results:— • 


If 


21 
20 
19 
18 


8 

8 

t 
0 


f* 


Qfoss 

Weicht 

Weicht 

FoUard 
or 

Bran.      1 

Quantily. 

Grain. 

Flour. 

"sharps." 

^ 

No. 

Bushels. 

St.  lbs. 

St  lb«. 

St  lbs. 

St  lbs. 

1 

H 

U    12 

8    12 

0    12 

2      1 

1 

2 

2 

11      1 

8      6 

0    U 

1    11 

1 

8 

3 

15    10 

12      6 

0    12 

2      1 

5 

t 

8  11-16 

16      6 
14    18 

12      8 

1      8 

S     6 

9 

SI 

10    11  I    1      9  1    2      6 

2 

**  From  the  foregoing  results,  then,  we  deduce  the  following 
tAle  of  the  qnantitiea  of  flour,  aeeonds,  and  brao,  per  baihef, 
from  esch  psreel :—  


No. 
1 
2 
3 
4 
8 


Flour. 


lbs. 

45  1.11 
471*5 
49  5-7 

46  22.59 
431-7 


FolUrd. 


Ibi. 
4  411 
4  2.5 

3  8-7 

4  85-69 
6  4-7 


Bran. 


lbs. 
10  611 
10 
8  2-7 

8  56-59 

9  3-7 


Weight  per 
Bushel. 


lbs. 
60 
68 

62  6-7 
62  22.69 
69  5-7 


"The  same  data  famish  us  with  tbe  quantities  per  cent  of 
floor,  oollaid,  and  bran  yielded  by  each  parcel :  thtts«  103 
lbs.  of^gnun  without  wute — 


Flour. 

PoUaid. 

Bran. 

No.lgires 
2    ., 
8    .. 

lbs. 

75  5-83 

76  48-77 
80  40-48 

77  83-221 
72  196-207 

Iba. 
7  938 
7  11-77 
5  26-43 
7  153.1^21 
1128-207 

lbs. 
1719.88 
16  18-77 
18  21.48 

14  206-221 

15  195207 

From  this  it  sppesrs  that  had  not  the  very  green  failed 
in  qoMiti^  it  is  anporior  to  the  lipo  in  quality— naking 
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floor  by  2  Mr  eent;  white  the  nw,  No.  8,  if  rapo- 
rior  to  ttt  the  othor  finetiet.  Thus,  the  boihil  of  No.  8 
gifca  moro  floor  tbao  the  bnihel  of  No.  5  b j  6  4-7th  lbi.« 
showixig  a  gain  of  15  l-7th  per  cent,  in  weight  of  floor  opon 
eqoal  measarea  of  grain.  We  alao  find  that  100  lbs.  of 
wheat,  No.  8,  make  80  40-48  Iba.  of  floor,  while  100  lbs.  of 
No.  0  yields  72  196-207  Iba.— showing  an  adrantage  of 
7.964,  or  nearly  8  per  cent,  in  faronr  of  No.  3  opon  eqoal 
weights  of  wheat.  To  those  who  are  acqaaioted  with  Mr. 
Hardoaatle,  it  will  be  nonecessary  to  say  that  neither 
ignorance  nor  design  prodoeed  these  resolts ;  and,  when  I 
state  that  he  devoted  his  attention  for  sereral  hoors,  and  a 
portion  of  his  machinery,  to  the  cxelosire  trial  of  these 
wheats,  it  will  be  of  little  oae  to  add  (though  aoch  was  the 
fact)  that  every  operation  wts  condocted  onder  my  own 
eye,  and  that  each  parcel  underwent  an  exactly  similar  pro- 
cess. Indeed,  I  most  say  that  Mr.  H*  entered  into  the 
investigation  with  a  spirit  fully  equal  to  my  own,  and  con- 
ducted it  with  a  skill  that  left  me  nothing  to  do  hot  to  thank 
him.  And,  surprising  aa  the  results  of  tliis  investigation 
may  appear  (surprising  aa  they  appeared  to  me)  I  most 
give  Mr.  Hardcastle  credit  for  anticipating  them  in  some 
degree ;  for,  before  the  operation  of  grinding  wss  concluded, 
he  expressed  to  me  his  pleaaore  at  being  chosen  to  carry 
oot  an  experiment  of  such  interest ;  '  ss  a  mark  of  which 
interest,'  added  he, '  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  (and  my 
opinion  is  confirmed  by  the  senses  of  a  practical  miller — 
the  sight,  hearing,  and  tooch)  tliat  No.  6  (the  ripest  wheat) 
grinda  the  worst — worse  even  than  the  greenest;  a  fact 
which  few  woold  believe  onless  they  saw.'  The  resolta,  as 
we  have  seen,  folly  confirmed  Mr.  H.'s  opinion ;  and  farther 
examination  explained  the  whole  matter.  In  No.  0  we 
foond  a  moch  greater  qoantity  of  flinty  particles,  which 
woold  not  pasa  throogh  the  floor  aieve,  than  in  any  other — a 
fact  which  clearly  explained  why  it  shoold,  io  miller's  par- 
lance,  'grind  worst'  The  deficiency  of  No.  5  in  }ield  of 
floor,  when  compared  with  No.  8,  waa  aceoooted  for  by  the 
diflisrenoe  in  the  quantity  of  the  poUard  (or  aharps),  and  in 
the  qoality  of  the  brans,  the  bran  from  No.  5  being  coarse 
and  heavy,  while  that  from  No>  8  waa  thin  as  a  bee 'a  wing. 
'  Shoold  a  practical  miller  examine  these  brans,  and  be  in- 
formed that  they  were  from  the  one  sort  of  wheat,'  remarked 
Mr.  Hurdcaatle  at  the  time,  he  woold  call  No.  5  a  very 
oommoa  specimen  of  grinding,  and  censore  the  miller ;  the 
other  he  woold  term  a  beaotif  ol  piece  of  workmanship,  and 
say  that  the  man  who  groond  it  knew  how  to  prepare  hia 
machinery ;  yet  the  fact  is,  one  miller  and  one  mill  have 
groond  and  dressed  both.*  The  floor  from  the  varioos 
wheats  Mr.  Hardcastle  declared  to  be  worth,  at  that  time, 
2s.  fid.  per  stone,  wholesale.  The  poUard  he  valoed  at  Is. 
8d.,  and  the  bran  at  LOd.  per  stone.  Taking  the  straw  at 
2d>  per  atone,  the  real  valoe  of  the  respective  oottings  will 
stand  thoa: 

No.  1. 
Bat.  121bi.  of  floor,  at  2s.  6d.  per  atone     .       .    £1 
121bs.  of  pollard,  at  Is.  8d.  „  .       .      0 

2st.  lib.  of  bran,  at  lOd.  „  .       .     0 

22istofatraw«  at2d.  „  .       .     0 


2 

1 
1 
8 


9 


Total  valoe  of  the  prodooo  of  20  perches 

Ko.2. 
Sst.  6lbs.  of  floor,  at  2b.  6d.  per  stone       • 
lUbs.  of  pollard,  at  Is.  8d.         „ 
lstlllb8.ofbran,at  lOd. 
21st  8lbs.ofstraw,at2d. 


I* 


tt 


ToUl 

No.  8. 
12Bt.  filbs.  of  flour,  at  2a.  6d.  per  stone 
12lba.  of  pollard,  at  Is.  8d.         „ 
2at.  lib.  of  bran,  at  lOd.  ,, 

208t.  Bibs,  of  straw,  at  2d.  » 

Totil 

No.  4. 
12tt.  Bibs,  of  floor,  at  8s.  fid.  per  stone 
Ist.  Bibs,  of  poUard,  at  la.  M,      „ 
2st.  Bibs,  of  bran,  at  lOd.  „ 

19st.  21bs.  of  BtiaWi  at  2d.  » 

T«tai      .       , 


£1 

B 

71 

£1 

1 

0} 

0 

0  11} 

0 

1 

H 

0 

3 

6i 

£1 

7 

Oh 

£1  11 

Of 

0 

1 

01 

0 

8 

H 

0 

8 

5 

£1 

17 

8 

£1  10 

6i 

0 

1 

fi 

0 

IIU 

0 

8 

2i 

£1  17    2 


.    £1 

6 

IH 

.      0 

2 

o» 

.      0 

1 

11* 

.      0 

8 

0 

£1  IS  111 

£11    9 

2 

10  16 

4 

14  18 

0 

14  17 

0 

IS  11 

8 

w 

No.  5. 
lOst  lllbo.  of  floor,  at  2s.  6d.  per  atono    . 
1st.  91bs.  of  poUaid.  at  la.  8d.       „ 
2st  51bs.  of  bran,  at  lOd.  „ 

IBst.  of  straw,  at  2d.  m 

Tbtal 
GiTinit  for  the  yaloe  of  aa  acre  of 

No.  1.— Cot  a  month  before  folly  ripe 

No.  2.«Cot  thtee  wceka         h 

No.  3.— Cot  a  fortnight  m 

No.  4. — Cut  ten  daya  » 

No.  6.— Cot  ripe  .... 
[In  the  milling  diatrieta  in  the  south  of  Ireland  both 
and  farsMrs  are  well  aware  of  the  valoe  of  reapiDg  wheat 
days  before  it  is  dead  ripe,  and  have  done  so  for  the  psat 
80  years ;  so  well  was  the  neeessitj  of  reaping  miUera'aunplei 
eariy  and  those  for  seed  at  a  mature  atate,  that  aome  yean 
ainee,  and  for  aeveral  years,  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  gave  two 
prisea  of  equal  valoe,  for  white  and  red  wheat— 4Mie  for  the 
best  millers'  umple,  and  the  other  for  the  beat  seed  aample: 
for  the  aeed  should  be  aUovrsd  to  stand  much  longer  unreapcd 
than  the  grain  for  the  miller's  use ;  but  we  must  acknowledge 
that  the  matter  is  much  eaaier  managed  in  the  aonth  and 
midUud  counties  than  it  is  in  some  plaoss  in  the  north,  wbcra 
the  cdimate,  though  the  land  may  be  deep  and  fertile,  ia  mote 
damp  and  husatd  than  in  the  drwr  portions  of  the  ialand.]— 
Irish  Ftarmen'  OoMelit, 
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Swaying  to  and  fro. 

With  a  wave-like  motion. 
When  the  glad  winds  go 

Dancing  oVr  the  ocean ; 
So  the  bending  grain, 

WhUe  thebreese  isblowing 
Imitatea  the  main, 

Riaing,  falling,  flowing. 

0,  the  goodly  acene. 

Fair  and  rich  and  mellow. 
All  of  late  so  green, 

ChangM  to  golden  yellow; 
Changed  to  yellow  gold-- 

No,  for  gold  is  spedoui ; 
Better  thousand-fold. 

Into  food  more  precioua. 

Erewhile  all  was  graaa. 

Simply  grmaa  ao  seeming. 
Then  we  saw  it  paaa 

Into  atalks  ear-teeming ; 
So  it  grew  and  grew, 

FolTer,  riper  daily, 
Gratefol  to  the  view, 

Fiooriahing  moat  gaily. 

Like  aome  maiden  fair. 

Decked  to  meet  her  lover. 
And  whose  auburn  hair 

Silyer  tiasues  cover, 
Even  so  the  com, 

Graceful,  tall,  and  airy, 
Blossoms  bright  adorn. 

Fitting  aylph  or  fiury. 

Smilinin  in  the  son. 

Playing  with  the  shadows, 
As  the  light  clouds  ron 

Over  ^ds  and  meadows; 
All  the  live-long  day 

Roitling,  waving,  sporting, 
And  at  evening  gnj 

Drinking  dew  ana  ooorting 

Coorling  sleep  and  reat. 

Finding  peace  and  quiet, 
Save  when  some  onblest 

Wandering  son  of  riot. 
Some  wild  vagrant  wind, 

Needfol  alomber  aooming. 
Like  a  jscaceljBss  hind. 

Keeps  awake  till  monung, 


From  a  little  aeed 

Laid  Earth*a  bosom  under, 
Growing  like  a  weed. 

Came  thia  qoeenly  wonder ; 
On  it  ahone  the  son. 

On  it  fell  the  ahowers. 
Till  ita  vigoor  won 

Life-eostaining  powers. 

Wondrous  in  ita  birth, 

Wondrous  in  its  being. 
Hid  below  the  earth. 

None  the  process  seeing. 
One  became  a  score. 

Yea,  ten  score  or  twenty. 
Heaven  thus  OTermoiu 

Fills  the  lap  of  Plenty. 

0,  the  blessed  sight, 

O,  the  proanect  charming, 
With  unfeigned  delight 

Every  bosom  warning; 
Por  this  self-same  wheat, 

In  a  seaaon  suited. 
Shall  both  good  and  aweet 

Be  to  bread  transmuted. 

Bread  to  nourish  life, 

Bread  to  atrengthen  laboor, 
When  the  orooked  kmfo, 

Peaee*B  only  sabre, 
By  the  reapers  hand 

Used  in  narveat  weather, 
When  the  maiden  band 

Bind  the  aheavea  together. 

Then  the  clacking  mill 
Shall  to  duat  reduce  it, 

And  the  baker*s  skiU 
In  his  service  use  it ; 

Then  ahall  blessed  bread, 
PlacM  by  hooaewife  able. 

Beat  of  wheaten  red 
'  Stand  upon  the  table. 

Glory  be  to  God, 

Let  ua  all  be  giving. 
Who  from  oot  the  aod 

Feeds  His  ereaturssh'ving; 
And  let  pravV  be  said, 
Pny>  that  knows  no  maakisg, 
»  Give  ua  daily  bnad,*" 

To  have  the  Mun«  fbriaking< 
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Public  judging  may  now  be  considered  the  order  of 
the  day.  No  doubt  that  the  system  has  its  drawbacks ; 
but  the  world  having  once  been  admitted  will  never  again 
\t  inclined  to  forego  its  privilege.  The  aim,  then,  mnat  be 
to  make  the  practice  as  perfect  as  possible ;  and  in  a  few 
yean'  time  perhaps  the  Stewards  of  the  Royal  will  instruct 
their  Director  to  organize  some  really  intelligible  method 
of  announcing  the  awards  as  soon  as  they  are  agreed  to. 
Or,  again,  such  terribly  unimpressible  people  as  the 
managers  of  the  Highland  and  Northamptonshire  So- 
cieties may  come  to  see  that  the  issue  of  a  catalogue  need 
net  lead  to  any  actual  dishonesty ;  and  that  a  long, 
lathj  cowman  lounging  into  the  ring,  class  after  class, 
maj  "let  out"  a  deal  more  than  &e  most  cUborate 
entry  that  ever  was  printed.  If  a  gentleman  in  office 
sought  to  deserve  well  of  his  country,  he  would  order 
tikese  finger-post  attendants  to  change  about  occasionally, 
and  lead  on  any  other  animal  but  their  own.  Let 
*'  Toddy"  take  in  a  new  man's  heifer,  while  some  stray 
waif  of  a  lad  be  put  for  the  nonce  in  charge  of  the 
highest  bred  Booth  or  Bates  to  be  found  in  the  Herd  Book. 
Bat  the  principle  of  the  thing  must  not  stop  here.  At 
Worcester  the  other  day,  after  a  deal  of  toil  and  trouble, 
men  like  Mr.  H.  B.  Caldwell,  Mr.  Sewell  Read,  Mr. 
Owen  of  Kotherham,  and  Mr.  Jacob  Wilson,  arrived  at 
eertain  opinions  as  to  the  quality  of  the  work  specially 
effected  under  the  process  of  cultivating  the  land  by 
iteam  power.  From  the  commencement  of  the  trials  to 
the  dechiration  of  their  decisions,  they  were,  as  they  even 
still  are,  before  the  public ;  and  Messrs.  Howard,  of 
Bedford,  and  Mr.  Smitn,  of  Woolston,  when  they  refuse 
their  prizes  know  as  well  to  whom  the  slight  is  intended  to 
kpply  as  if  thcT  had  addressed  their  letters  to  in- 
diridnals  instead  of  to  the  Council  of  the  Society. 
Still,  as  the  Howards  refuse  a  third  prize,  and  Smith  im- 
mediately trumps  their  card  by  declining  a  second,  the 
vgnment  scarcely  amounts  to  more  than  a  plea  for  the 
establishment  of  some  such  agreeable  a  system  as  every- 
body taking  nothing  less  than  the  first  phice  on  the  list. 
Howerer,  tiie  Judge  in  these  days  has  certainly  his  full 
liability,  and  as,  so  fiir,  there  can  be  but  few  winners 
to  many  losers,  the  appointment  is  not  altogether  an 
enriable  one,  the  more  especially  if  the  exercise  of  any 
had  taste  should  allow  the  chagrin  of  defeat  to  express 
itself  in  pointed  abuse.  One  exhibitor  takes  the  first  prize, 
and  straightway  the  winners  of  secondary  honours  indulge 
in  the  art  of  polite  letter-writing ;  or,  if  less  particular,  in 
the  nse  of  strong  langpuige. 

But,  unfortunately,  or  unfairly  at  any  rate,  the  Judges 
of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  are  not  all  equally 
liable.  If  you  set  up  as  an  auUiority  on  shorthorns, 
Herefords,  horses,  sheep,  pigs,  ploughs,  or  thrashing- 
maehines  there  will  be  crowds  of  exhibitors  ready  to 
discuss  your  decisions,  although  they  may  not  proceed  to 
the  extremity  of  returning  premiums,  which  the  very 
entry  should  warrant  their  accepting.  An  Englishman 
rirtoaUy  i^rees  to  abide  by  the  nides  and  conditions  of  the 
occasion  when  he  enters  into  any  public  competition 
whatever ;  and  if  he  has  a  complaint  to  make,  does  not 
go  to  appoint  himself  as  the  arbitrator,  but  becomingly 
prefers  nis  objection  in  the  proper  quarter.  We  have  seen  an 
ignorant  herdsman  ere  now  throw  away  his  commendation 
card  when  he  had  made  up  his  mind  that  he  was  going  to 
^ve  the  best  prize ;  but  the  £dlow's  imprudence  only 
Mrred  to  raise  a  langh  at  his  own  expense,  and  in  the  end 


probably  did  him  and  his  master,  if  anything,  more  harm 
than  good.  But  there  are,  we  repeat,  peculiar  provinces  in 
the  business  of  the  Royal  Agricultimu  Society,  where  the 
Judges  act  with  the  utmost  impunity.  like  the  hero  of 
the  fairy  tale,  they  put  on  their  invisible  cap,  and  then  do 
just  whatever  they  like  with  us. 

At  that  same  Worcester  meeting  prizes  were  offered  for 
the  best  application  of  steam-power ;  but  long  previous  to 
these  trials  a  prize  had  been  also  announced  by  the  Society 
for  the  best  Essay  on  the  Results  of  Steam  Cultivation. 
We  believe  that  the  award  has  been  duly  made,  or 
at  any  rate  some  of  the  rqected  addresses  are 
already  in  circulation.  Probably  the  authors  of  some  of 
these  efforts  may  consider  their  own  bantlings  quite  as 
good  as  that  preferred  by  the  judges.  But  then,  who  were 
the  judges?  Messrs.  Howard  and  Smith  would  make  it 
appear  by  their  graceful  refusal  of  the  Society's  recogni- 
tion, that  the  judges  of  steam  ploughing  were  incompe- 
tent ;  and  Messrs.  Marsh  Read,  and  Simon  Hutchinson 
may  say  as  much  of  the  judges  of  the  Essays  on  Steam- 
ploughing.  But  little  do  these  literary  Solons  care,  for 
they  walk  in  the  dark,  and,  for  all  the  world  knows 
to  the  contrary,  the  editor  alone  of  the  Journal  may  have  to 
distinguish  between  the  different  degrees  of  merit !  But 
why  should  it  be  so?  If  there  is  anything  in  the 
principle  of  open  responsibility,  why  should  not  a  judge 
of  essays  be  as  answerable  to  criticism  as  a  judge 
of  stock  .or  implements  ?  We  do  not  argue  that  the  names 
of  the  adju£cators  should  be  announced  previously, 
but  that  their  signatures  should  be  appended  to  the  prize 
essay,  just  as  the  other  judges  sign  their  awards 
in  the  Secretary's  office.  We  are  quite  sure  that  such  a 
plan  would  give  writers  more  confidence,  and  be  likely  to 
lead  to  far  more  competition  than  the  present  hole-and- 
corner  method,  where  the  Editor  is  said  to  be  walking 
about  with  a  bundle  of  Essays  in  his  pocket,  and  asking 
somebody  to  help  him  to  read  them  I  The  course  we  so 
strongly  recommend  is,  moreover,  not  without  precedent. 
In  the  last  number  of  the  Bath  and  West  of  England 
Journal — a  work  very  ably  conducted — ^there  appears  an 
admirable  article  by  Dr.  Crisp  on  the  Lunb  Dis- 
ease, with  this  note  attached  to  the  title  of  the 
paper :  "  To  this  Essay  the  prize  of  thirty  pounds  was 
awarded  by  Lord  Portman,  the  chosen  adjudicator." 
Here  is  authority  at  once  for  all  that  was  done,  and  as 
Lord  Portman  is  also  a  member  of  the  Council  of  the 
Royal  Agricidtural  Society,  we  do  hope  to  see  the  good  ex- 
ample he  has  set  followed  by  his  fellows  in  Hanover  Square. 
The  simple  fact  is,  that  the  Agricultural  Society  of 
England  cannot  speak  with  too  much  or  too  tangible  an 
authority.  Let  it  be  known  that  the  names  of  those  who 
do  compare  the  different  Essays  will  be  given  with  the  deci- 
sion. Only  last  year  a  most  ill-advised  step  was  adopted,  in 
withholding  the  names  of  the  judges  who  reported  on 
their  several  sections  of  the  stock  department;  their 
remarks  and  deductions  as  a  consequence  not  car- 
rying half  the  weight  with  them  they  otherwise 
might  have  had.  It  really  sounds  only  like  fair-play, 
that  a  man  may  have  the  opportunity  of  answering  for 
all  he  has  done;  and  we  think  well  enough  of  our  judges, 
be  they  appointed  for  stock,  machinery,  or  essay-writing, 
to  believe  that  they  themselves  would  have  no  objection 
to  put  their  mark  to  their  own  handiwork. 

We  have  been  led  into  these  important  considerations  by 
the  appearance  of  two  of  the  rejected  essays  o^  the  results 
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of  steam  cnltiYation.  The  one  by  Mr.  Marsh  Read,  of  Elk- 
stone,  Cheltenham,  has  been  "  commended"  hj  the  judges ; 
but  the  other  by  Mr.  Simon  Hutehinson,  of  Manthorpe 
Lodge,  Grantham,  has  not  been  deemed  worthy  of  any 
such  a  compliment.  Still  the  latter,  bearing  the  some- 
what ominons  title  of  "  Fiee  and  Water,"  reads  like  just 
the  sort  of  article  the  Society  was  asking  for,  in  the  way  of 
actual  "  experience  and  observation ;"  whereas  Mr.  Bead's 


commended  essay  combines  a  deal  of  the  infoTmaiiou  of 
others — ^well  put  together,  but  at  the  same  time  tolerably 
familiar  to  those  who  have  studied  the  subject.  It  is  not 
our  purpose  here  to  anticipate  any  comparison  of  the  So- 
ciety's prize  paper  with  these  opposing  productions,  but 
we  must  stfll  press  a  question  that  is  sure  to  be  asked 
over  and  oyer  again,  "  YHio  were  the  judges  ?" 


THE    KENT    CATTLE    AND    IMPLEMENT    SHOW    AT    MAIDSTONE. 


During  tbe  last  two  or  three  years  a  itrong  efbrt  has 
been  made  by  the  men  of  Kent  to  unite  their  own  county 
with  Surrey  and  Sussex  in  one  agricultural  association, 
which  shall  take  within  its  range  these  three  divisional  dis- 
tricts. The  chief  bar  so  fiff  to  any  so  desirable  an  association 
has  been  on  the  part  of  Sussex,  which,  though  unable  to 
mantain  such  an  institution  of  its  own,  still  hesitates  to 
join  with  its  neighbours.  However,  for  all  the  great 
purposes  of  liber^,  equality,  and  £nteraity,  the  Kent 
show  is  even  now  sufficiently  cosmopolitan,  and  with  only 
Mome  assistance  from  other  quarters  there  are  clearly  the 
elements  of  a  very  successful  meeting.  Noticeably  enough, 
moreover,  although  Sussex  cannot  afford  to  bodily  join  in 
the  movement,  some  of  her  leading  agriculturists  figure 
in  the  Maidstone  catalogue  as  exhibitors,  and  certainly 
with  every  encouragement  for  crossing  the  boundary  line. 
Many  of  the  best  beasts  and  sheep  were  flrom  these  parts, 
and  the  most  prominent  prize-takers  were  a  weD-lniown 
firm  of  brothers  from  Arundel,  of  the  merits  of  whose 
stock  the  public  is  pretty  generally  becoming  cognirant. 
If  the  exhibition  had  a  speciality,  it  was  the  entry  of 
Sussex  cattle,  which  were  nmnerioJly  in  force,  and  yet 
more  commendable  for  individual  examples  of  improve- 
ment. The  Messrs.  Heasman,  one  of  whom  is  an  Editor 
of  Tke  Siutex  Herd  Book,  have  done  much  in  this  way, 
and  their  prixe  cows  and  heifers,  many  of  them  already 
distinguished  at  the  Boyal,  are  veiy  admirable  for  size, 
symmetry,  and  quality.  In  fact,  this  kind  of  stock, 
whether  Crom  Kent  or  Sussex,  evinced  some  very  satisfac- 
tory advancement.  The  beasts  are  gradually  losing  much 
of  the  mere  coarseness  of  the  yoke,  and  becoming  pro- 
portionately of  more  value  to  the  butcher.  The  females, 
more  particularly,  have,  where  carefiillv  cultivated,  a 
handsome  blood-like  appearance,  that  amply  demonstrates 
the  good  reason  for  going  on  with  them ;  and  the  register 
here  again  of  authenticated  pedigree  cannot  be  without 
its  efiJEMct.  The  bulls  were,  at  any  rate  in  the  old  class, 
not  so  promising,  and  Messrs.  Reeves'  cup  winner,  as  the 
best  Sussex  buU  in  the  show,  is  a  plain  animal  with  very 
coarse,  bad  shoulders,  and  otherwise  deficient,  though  with 
a  certain  length  of  quarter,  a  point  for  which  the  breed, 
so  far,  have  not  becm  very  noticeable.  The  second  best 
was  a  short,  lumpy,  over-fed  beast,  bad  behind,  but  small 
in  the  bone,  and  with  a  neat  Devon  head,  though  said  to 
be  pure  Sussex  bred.  A  good  big  usefol  bnll  of  Mr. 
Dunrant's  was  highly  and  deservedly  commended,  but 
Messrs.  Heasman's  first  Battersea  yearling  was  passed 
over,  having  been  in  strong  work  since  then,  and  showing 
narrow  and  picked.  Their  younger  bull  here  was  in  much 
better  form,  and,  level,  lengthy,  and  stylish,  the  award 
of  the  eup  against  him  was  open  to  continual  discussion. 
Hie  other  successful  exhibitors  of  Sussex  cattle,  beyond 
those  we  have  named,  were  Mr.  Tilden  Smith,  who  took 
a  second  premium  with  a  very  fine,  sweet  cow,  and  Mr. 
Jenner,  of  Udimore,  who  was  second  with  a  heifer,  and 
first  for  a  bull  calf.  Beyond  these,  there  were  numerous 
commendations,  diared  amongst  Measrs.  Bottmg,  Boss, 


Berger,  and  those  who  also  reaped  some  more  substantial 
reward. 

Commendations  certainly  cost  nothing,  and  ve  nerer 
remember  gentlemen  more  h'beral  in  tMs  way  than  tbe 
judges  at  Maidstone.  Amongst  the  Shorthorns,  particn- 
larly,  they  appear  to  have  complimented  everything  that 
foas  a  Shorthorn,  on  this  agreeable  &ct ;  and  in  another 
rough  lot  of  old  bulls,  if  any  animal  was  not  commended, 
it  was  either  from  his  having  taken  a  prize,  or  being  highly 
commended.  Messrs.  Swaisland  and  Stable,  of  Crajford, 
who  bought  the  chief  lots  at  Sir  ifAm  Lubbock's  rale, 
carried  away  the  £10  for  the  beet  buU,  witii  a  long  jnst 
serviceable  animal,  but  with  a  bad  flabby  touch,  and  Mr. 
Betts  the  second  premium  of  £7,  with  a  better  handler; 
whilst  the  placing  of  the  first  and  second  cows,  both  also 
from  the  fteston  Hall  herd,  created  a  very  visible  dif- 
ference of  opinion  between  the  judges  and  the  more 
general  public.  The  old  cow.  Lady  Ruby,  is  not  so  true 
through  as  the  other,  but  she  has  a  better  head,  a  broader 
back,  and  a  finer  quality;  and  this  no  doubt  settled  it,  or 
as  one  dissenter  put  it,  *•  no  doubt  they  judged  them  with 
their  eyes  shut."  The  heifers  under  two  yean  old,  the 
first  exhibited  by  Swaisland  and  Stable,  and  the  second  ^ 
Mr.  B^kts,  were  both  very  good,  and  for  breed  and  m- 
stance  about  the  best  pair  of  shorthorns  in  the  show. 
These  two  herds  stood  precisely  in  the  same  positioiis 
amongst  the  older  heifers ;  and  Mr.  Morland  daimed  tbe 
best  yearling  bull,  a  veiy  well  bred  one;  with  Lord 
Damley  the  first  for  bull  calves^  in  a  plain  \e^  hadlr- 
colourcd  animal,  whose  excellence  surpasseth  show.  Mr. 
Betts  had  one  of  some  months  older,  of  nice  quality,  and 
wonderfully  well  grown,  but  with  his  horn  going  wrong,  a 
drawback  which  probably  told  against  his  reachrngberond 
a  high  commendation,  or  otherwise  he  looked  Kke  the  best 
of  lus  class.  Other  such  supplementary  distinction  went 
broadcast  to  Mr.  Pack,  Mr.  Roper,  jnn.,  Mr.  Wells,  Mr. 
Hales,  and  Mr.  Troughton;  Mr.  Betts  receiving  five 
commendations,  in  addition  to  his  five  premiinns,  in  tbe 
six  classes.  A  lot  of  cows  of  other  breei,  neither  Short- 
horns nor  Sussex,  were  passed  over,  as  possessing  no 
merit ;  but  an  immense  beast,  exhibited  by  1^.  Tcrrington, 
of  Staplehurst,  was  declared  good  enough  to  take  the 
prize  in  the  companion  class,  and  for  upstanding  height 
and  size  was  quite  a  show  in  himself. 

A  man  may  see  Shorthorns,  and  Southdowns  anywhere, 
but  still  one  of  the  great  treats  of  fiie  day  was  the  bro- 
thers Heasmans*  beautiful  pen  of  ewes,  the  same  fire  that 
won  at  Worcester,  and  now  looking  more  perfect  than 
ever.  But  then  the  comparison  wiS  (he  Keats,  or  even 
the  other  Downs,  was  so  striking,  that  the  excellences  of 
the  one  and  the  defects  of  the  other  came  ont  s^^ 
than  ever  they  would  have  done  had  the  Boyal  pen  w« 
away.  Certainly  the  pure  Kent  sheep,  the  aboriginal  ot 
the  ark  as  it  were,  is  a  marvellous  animal  in  these  times, 
with  his  long  thin  neck,  his  raaor  back,  his  narrow  frame, 
and  flat  sides.  But,  then,  they  generally  show  him  V^ 
as  he  comes  off  Romsey  Marsh,  where,  after  being  starrcQ 
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in  ius  yonib,  ]i«  »  left  to  ahift  for  lumiell,  without  an 
ooncfl  of  com  or  cake  to  help  him  on  to  the  shambles, 
ind,  moreorer,  ezperienoe  goei  to  say  that  no  other  sort 
would  do  so  weD  on  the  same  terms ;  while,  as  for  the 
eostomer.the  most  fastidious  of  West-end  hatchers  will  tell 
joa  that,  after  the  Southdown  of  coarse,  there  is  no  other 
skeep  that  dies  better.  His  flesh  is  sweet  meaty  mutton, 
not  blabber;  and  his  thick  close  curly  coat,  again,  as  good 
a  fleece  as  one  need  to  handle.  But  still,  for  all  thia  and 
that,  he  is  a  terrible  scarecrow  on  the  show-ground ;  and 
it  is  not  until  Mr.  Murton  of  Smeeth  takes  hold  of  him, 
and  feeds  him,  and  trims  him,  and  otherwise  cultivates 
his  best  points,  that  the  Kentish  sheep  gets  breadth  and 
width,  and  really  turns  out  a  square,  compact,  creditable 
inimal  after  alL  Of  course  the  Cup  for  the  best  Kent 
vent  to  the  Smeeth  flock,  which  won,  as  at  the  great 
Caoterbaiy  Show,  with  rams  and  ewes,  just  wherever  they 
competed.  Amongst  the  more  genuine  curiosities,  Mr.  H. 
Bigden,  of  Lyminge,  obtained  the  preference ;  but  it  must 
have  been  a  sore  trial  to  his  namesake  from  Hove  to  com- 
mit himself  to  the  encouragement  of  such  a  pure  breed  as 
he  here  honoured  with  his  official  approval.  Mr.  Bead, 
of  Elkstone,  won  all  the  first  prizes  for  Other  Long- wools 
with  some  native  Cotswolda ;  and  the  Messrs.  Russell,  for 
the  Other  Short-wools,  entered  some  good,  usefal  West 
Coontry  Downs,  but  there  was  no  competition;  while  Mr. 
Betts'  prize  pen  of  cross-bred  ewes  were  really  marvellous 
is  their  way.  JBvery  one  of  the  five  had  a  distinctive 
cbaracter  of  her  own :  one  a  white  face,  another  a  dark 
fsce,  and  so  on,  with  as  much  variety  in  other  points ;  and 
it  would  certainly  be  instructive  to  know  how  they  were 
bred.  Messrs.  Heasman's  Southdown  rams  were  as  im- 
measurably 8U||erior  to  thdr  competitors  as  the  ewes ;  but 
I/jrdDamlcy,  in  the  absence  of  tine  Angmering  flock,  won 
the  premium  for  the  older  ewes  with  a  creditable  pen,  bred 
bj  Mr.  Gorringe,  of  Kingston. 

Kent  is  not  very  fomous  for  draught  horses,  but  there 
were  unquestionably  some  very  wonderAil  animals  here,  if 
we  are  onl  v  to  credit  ail  the  catalogue  says  on  their  behalf. 
Here,  for  mstance,  is  the  simple  entry  of  the  stallion  that 
tw*  the  second  prize :— "  Mr.  Wm.  Sumner,  Park 
Corner,  Groombridge,  '  Farmers'  Glory,'  8  yrs.,  bred  by 
Mr.  Thos.  Leeder,  of  Upwell,  Cambridgeshire.  *  Fanners' 
Gkrr'  standa  16  hands  3  inehea  high,  8  yean  old,  colour 
a  ridi  bay,  with  remarkably  short  black  l^,  and  extraor- 
dinaiy  lirge  bone ;  was  bred  by  Mr.  Thomas  Leeder,  of 
Upwdl,  Cambridgeabire,  and  is  allowed  by  competent 
judges  to  be  one  of  the  best  cart  horses  in  the  county. 
His  sire,  that  splendid  colt.  Farmers'  Glory,  tiie  property 
of  Mr.  John  Morton,  of  Wdlney,  Norfolk;  which  colt 
sold  for  200  pounds  to  go  abroad,  which  horse  was  by 
Farmers*  Glory,  a  well-known  horse  in  Lincolnshire,  which 
aire  stands  highest  for  valuable  horses  of  any  in  the 
eonntry.  Farmers'  Glory's  dam,  a  bay  mare,  which  was 
allowed  br  competent  judges  to  be  the  best  cart  mare  on 
Twenty  Inousand  acres  of  Upwell ;  her  sire  is  that  of  the 
noted  breed  of  Mr.  Jones',  of  Flood  Ferry,  Cambridge- 
ahire.  The  sire  of  this  horse  cannot  be  traced  to  a  greasy, 
farcj,  or  blind  one.  This  horse  was  successftd  in  taking 
the  prizes  at  Bye  and  Groombridge  Agricultural  Shows  in 
1S61."  We  defy  all  Yorkshire  to  beat  such  a  description 
^  this;  upon  which  it  is  only  necessary  to  say  further, 
that  Farmers'  Gloty  has  no  action,  and  that  Mr. 
Wells'  Suffolk,  though  only  commended,  was  alto- 
gether a  more  clever  animal,  the  point  of  pre- 
ference resting  between  him  and  ike  first  prize  stallion, 
a  wfaite-Ieggea  Shire  horse  that  could  move,  and  that 
looked  all  over  jost  the  sort  for  the  district.  There  was, 
perhaps,  no  getting  away  firom  such  a  walker,  but  surely 
thechetnnt  should  have  followed  him.  Thepride,  how- 
wr,  of  the  horse-show  centred  over  Mr.  Walker's  two 
asRs,  and  his  three-year-old  filly— all  three  very  hand- 


some samples  of  the  Suffolk,  and  as  a  lot  bad  to  beat 
anywhere.  The  two  mares,  indeed,  matched  well  with  the 
Angmering  pen  of  Southdowns  as  the  very  plums  of  the 
whole  show,  both  being  backed  with  foals  by  the  Hero,  and 
one  of  these  a  wonderfolly  well-ffrown  colt,  with  big  limbs 
and  joints,  but  standing  a  little  nigh  from  the  hock  to  the 
ground.  Mr.  Walker  nails  firom  Wennington,  in  Essex, 
and  his  filly,  bred  by  Mr.  Ward,  of  Bast  Mersea,  has  had 
many  a  good  word  from  us  before  to-day.  The  commen- 
dations were  as  thick  as  blackberries  here  again,  and  Mr. 
Pack's  Young  England's  Glory,  with  a  character  as  long  as 
a  sermon,  was  highly  approved,  while  Mr.  £.  Knight, 
Mr.  Simmons,  and  Mr.  Wells,  were  simply  commended. 
In  the  dass  of  two-year-old  fillies  Mr.  Walker  made  no 
entry ;  so  Mr.  WcUs  won  with  a  Suffolk,  and  Mr.  Ward 
of  Farleigh,  in  the  absence  of  any  farther  competition, 
received  the  five  for  second. 

The  premiums  for  whites,  blacks,  or  Berkshire  pigs  were 
divided  amongst  Messrs.  Betts,  Leney,  and  Hales,  with 
no  end  of  commendations,  which  we  come  to  regard  at  last 
as  a  mere  matter  of  course,  and  as  signifying  little  more 
than  a  desire  to  make  every  thing  as  pleasant  aa  possible 
for  everybody.  Unfortunately  the  rain  rather  interfered 
with  this  kindly  intention,  and  put  a  stop  to  the  steam 
cultivation,  where,  on  the  previous  day,  the  Howards  had 
been  doing  some  capital  work  with  their  three-furrow 
plough ;  but  the  implement  was  in  the  hands  of  a  customer, 
and  not  for  competition.  A  special  premium,  however, 
was  awarded  to  Wood,  of  Thames-street,  for  his  one-horse 
reaper  with  a  ribbed  platform,  which  acts  as  a  clearing 
brush,  and  that,  as  we  hear,  also  won  many  friends  from  its 
performance  on  the  opening  day,  though  the  elements  pre- 
vented any  fiirther  illustration  of  its  merits  when  the  multi- 
tude should  have,  and  under  more  fovourable  circumstances 
would  have  probably  noted  the  efficiency,  of  a  cheap  simple 
implement  that  is  pretty  certain  to  sell  in  this  part  of  the 
country.  Amongst  the  home  manufiEu;turers  the  Messrs. 
Weeks  made  up  a  very  creditable  stand,  and  the  awards 
were  thus  distributed : — 

Premium  for  the  best  machines  for  the  preparation  of 
com  for  market,  or  of  food  for  stock — ^Weeks  and  Son, 
Maidstone. 

Premium  for  the  best  machines  adapted  for  use  by  hand 
power — Weeks  and  Son. 

Premium  for  the  best  out-door  implements  for  use  on 
the  farm — ^Weeks  and  Son. 

Premium  for  the  best  collection  of  hand  tools — W. 
Bray,  Farningham. 

Premium  for  the  best  collection  of  articles  for  dairy 
and  domestic  uses — ^W.  Johnston,  Oxford-street,  London. 

Special  prize  of  £2— T.  B.  and  B.  Hunt,  Barl's  Cohie, 
for  oilcake  breaker. 

Special  prize  of  £6 — ^W.  A.  Wood,  Upper  Thames- 
street,  London,  for  a  one-horse  drop-platform  reaper. 

Special  prize  of  £1 — ^Messrs.  Tindall,  Preston,  Faver- 
sham,  for  a  diver  separator. 

BIOHLT  COMXEKDED. 

H.  Bridges,  Oxford-street,  London,  for  collection  of 
dairy  utensils. 

Weeks  and  Son,  for  machine  for  hulling  dover. 

Weeks  and  Son,  for  a  four-horse  thrashmg  machine  and 
engine. 

Coleman,  Chelmsford,  for  cultivator. 

Priest  and  Woolnoug^,  Kingston-on-Thames,  for  drill 
and  horsehoes. 

W.  Ban,  Bothwell,  Kettering,  for  cart  adapted  to  fonn- 
ing  purposes. 

COmiEXDED. 

C.  Sallows,  Maidstone,  for  patent  improved  brush  drill. 

The  judges  were,  for  horses  and  cattle — ^Mr.  Geo.  Ham- 
mond, Horsmondeu)   Mr.  Jno.  Hairy  Downes,  Grove 
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Lodge,  Fulham,  and  Mr.  Finky-Dim,  Weston  Park, 
Shipston-on-Stour.  For  sheep  and  piss — Mr.  Isaac 
Wildash,  Davington,  and  Mr.  Vf.  Rigden,  Hove,  Brighton. 
For  implements — Mr.  F.  Beard,  Horton  Chapel,  cSinter- 
bmy,  and  Mr.  Finlay-Dun. 

The  proceedings  naturally  terminated  with  a  dinner, 
where  the  more  keen  of  the  company  were  glad  to  take 
shelter  from  the  pitiless  rain.  A  Kent  agricoltnral  din- 
ner, however,  is  sumost  as  aboriginal  an  affair  as  a  Kent 
sheep,  and  where  the  great  efifort  seems  to  be  to  prevent 
the  agriculturist  from  saying  anything  for  himself.  Lord 
Harris  performed  the  duties  of  the  chair  with  good  taste 
and  efficiency,  and  then  everything  else  was  left  to  the  top 
table.  They  were  not  even  satisfied  with  having  the 
same  noble  lord  or  honourable  member  up  once  and  have 


done  with  him,  but  Lord  Sydney  hanDg  maik  a  spaidi 
!  for  himself,  was  called  on  aonn  to  propose  the  keimi  of 
I  somebody  else — as  was  Sir  Brook  Brydges,  as  was  Sir 
Edward  Dering  and  so  forth.  They  would  not  eren 
allow  the  winners  of  the  cups  to  say  a  word  to  thsir 
brother-breeders,  but  just  for  the  last  toast  of  the  list  )fr. 
Pnnnett's  name  was  suffered  to  creep  in;  thongii  oar 
train  was  due  long  before,  and  we  were  compelled  to  nm 
away,  from  what  was  no  doubt  a  word  or  two  in  good 
season.  As  a  whole,  however,  we  never  witnessed  a  more 
dull  or  dreary  entertainment,  and  if  there  is  to  be  any 
amalgamation,  one  of  the  first  reforms  must  be  in  the 
arrangements  of  the  toast  list.  Such  an  inondation  of 
noble  lords  and  commonplace  compliments  must  even- 
tuaUy  dampen  the  spirit  of  even  a  Kentish  fire. 


SALE  OF  THE  LAST  OF  MR.  SANDAY'3  FLOCK   OF  LEICESTER9. 


The  remaining  portion  of  the  flock  of  pore  Leicesters, 
the  property  of  Mr.  William  Sanday,  Holme  Pierrepont, 
.Nottmgham,  was  disposed  of  by  Mr.  H.  Strafford,  on  Tues- 
day, Aog.  18.    The  lots  offered  for  sale,  including  sizty-foar 
shearling  rama  and  eighty-eight  shearling  ewes,  were  sold 
without  reserve.    Previous  to  proceeding  to  the  paddock,  a 
capital  luncheon  was  partaken  of  in  the  Pavilion ;  bat  the 
company  was  considerably  less  than  has  assembled  at  for> 
mer  sales.    The  chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  Torr,  of  Aylesby, 
Brigg,  who,  af^er  proposing  the  usual  loyal  toasts,  gave  tbe 
heaT&  of  Mr.  Sanday,  whom  be  applauded  for  the  service  he 
had  rendered  the  community  by  preserving  the  pare  breed 
of  Leicesters,  of  which  Holme  Pierrepont  was  the  classic 
ground.    Mr.  Sanday,  in  Ida  reply,  stated  that  whatever  the 
sheep  fetched  at  the  sale  he  should  be  perfectly  satisfied, 
and  that  all  would  be  offered  without  reserve.    Mr.  Tamer, 
of  Beacon  Downs,  Exeter,  then  proposed  the  health  of  Mrs. 
Sanday.      Mr.  Milward,  of  Thurgarton  Priory,  gave  tbe 
health  of  the  Cbairmsn,  to  which  Mr.  Torr  replied  in  genial 
terms.    In  the  course  of  his  remarks,  he  said :  "  A  meeting 
under  these  oiroamstances,  when  we  are  not  likely  to 
assemble  on  a  similar  occasion  in  the  same  place  again, 
brings  with  it  a  shade  of  sorrow;  and  £  cannot  refrain  from 
calling  to  mind  the  many  pleasant  days  I  have  spent  here. 
I  believe  that  on  such  occasions  as  this,  friendshtps  are 
formed  which  would  never  be  made  otherwise.    I  have 
spent  many  pleasant  days  here;  and,  to  my  mind,  there  are 
few  things  more  jolly — ^and  I  have  seen  many  jollv  things 
—than  ao  English  ram  show  (laughter  and  cheers),  where 
not  only  present  circumstances  are  looked  to,  but  the  future 
is  most  pleasantly  anticipated.    I  may  now  say  that,  as  far 
as  the  breed  of  Leicesters  is  concerned,  I  have  idways  been 
of  the  opinion  that  while  some  persons  in  the  country  may 
oross  and  re-cross  to  their  heart's  content*  there  is  honour 
due  to  those  who  keep  the  breed  of  Leicesters  pure ;  and 
the  more  that  people  cross-breed,  the  more  will  the  pure 
blood  be  thought  of  (Heart  hear).    Pinning  my  faith  on 
^  that,  I  shall  hold  to  purity  so  long  as  I  breed  sheep  and 
'  shorthorns.    It  is  not  necessary  that  every  man  should  be 
a  breeder  of  pure  animals.    The  world  is  wide  enough  for 
all.    If  some  think  that  crossing  is  good,  let  them  cross ; 
but  still  there  will  be  somebody  that  will  not  do  it.    If  it 
were  not  for  that,  Bakewell  would  have  been  a  fool,  and 
Collins  a  still  bigger  one  (Hear,  hear).    After  this  meeting, 
if  any  of  yon  will  partake  of  the  hospitality  of  Aylesby 
Manor,  I  beg  to  invite  you  to  come  there ;  but  let  not  that 
invitation   for  a  moment   supplant  your   present   good 
intentions." 

After  the  health  of  Mr.  Strafford,  the  auctioneer,  had 
been  given  and  acknowledged,  the  company  proceeded  to 
the  home  paddock,  and  the  sale  was  proceeded  with.  The 
shearling  rams  were  first  put  up.  No.],  by  a  Battersea 
gold  medal  ram,  which  sold  for  140  guineas,  was  knocked 
down  to  Mr.  Garde,  county  Cork,  for  30  guineas.  No.  2 
was  purchased  bj  Mr.  J.  Hall,  Scarborough,  for  the  same 
figure.  No.  3,  a  ram  of  the  Buckley  blood  fell  to  Mr.  Bid- 
dell,  of  Warwickshire,  at  18  guineas.    Thero  was  a  shaxp 


contest  for  No.  4.  This  was  a  fine  animal,  by  the  first  prize 
aged  sheep  at  Canterbury  s  dam  by  a  sheep  highly  com- 
mended at  Carlisle,  and  first  prise  at  Nottingham.  Mr. 
Dixon  aeemed  very  desirous  to  obtain  possession  of  the 
ram  for  Yorkshire,  but  he  was  ultimately  knocked  down  to 
Mr.  Cress  well,  Ashby-dela-Zouch,  at  62  gnineas.  A  hind- 
some  sheep  by  the  second  prize  at  Worcester,  dam  bj  (be 
prize  ewe  at  Canterbury,  was  bought  by  Mr.  George  Tomer, 
of  Beacon  Downs,  Devonshire,  at  41  guineas.  Mr.  B. 
O'Dogherty,  of  8t.  Germans,  Cornwall,  bought  a  son  of  tbe 
silver  medal  at  Worcester,  dam  by  a  Carlisle  prize  winnrf, 
at  26  guineas.  Mr.  Hall,  Scarborough,  bore  away  a  pro- 
mising looking  son  of  the  Battersea  gold  medal  sheep,  at 
40  gnineas.  And  Mr.  Torr  paid  32  gnineas  for  a  well  looking 
descendant  of  prize  winners  at  Carlisle  and  Windsor. 
Amongst  the  other  purchssers  were  Mr.  Dixon,  Brands 
Burton,  Mr.  Langdafe,  LaokerviUe  Park,  Beverley,  Mr. 
Gould,  £ieter,  Mr.  Henry  Waters,  Chishill  Hall,  Ro^ston, 
Mr.  Hewitt,  Dodford,  Mr.  Beale,  Lincoln,  Mr,  Nicholl 
Faekington,  Mr.  W.  Morris,  CotgrsTC,  Mr.  T.  Marris.  Ulseby, 
Lincolnshire,  Mr.  Dexter,  Warwioksfaire,  Mr.  Smart,  Kor- 
manton,  Mr.  W.  F.  Parr,  Nottingham,  Mr.  J.  Mann,  Spald-i 
wick,  Huntingdonshire,  and  Mr.  John  Lowe,  Gamston, 
Notts.  The  64  rams  realized  £794  ITs.,  being  an  avenge 
of  £12  8s.  6J.  each. 

The  ewes  were  shown  in  seventeen  pens  of  five  each,  and 
a  short  pen  containing  three.  Tbe  third  pen  was  the  piin- 
cipal,  as  it  comprised  the  same  animals  that  had  taken  tbe 
second  prize  at  Worcester.  After  a  brisk  bidding  this  lot  vu 
knocked  down  to  Mr.  Hall,  of  Scarborough,  at  dd  goineu. 
Lot  4.  highly  commended  at  the  same  show,  was  boaght  by 
Mr.  Turner,  of  Beacon  Downs,  Exeter, at  40guiDeas.  The 
other  purchasers  of  ewes  were  Mr.  Torr,  of  Aylesby  (who,  it 
was  understood,  bought  for  Mr.  Riall,  of  Bray,  County  Wick- 
low),  Mr.  Cresswell,  of  Ashby-de-la-Zoueh,  Mr.  Darrell,  Mr. 
Morris,  Cotgrave,  Notts,  Mr.  Stamper,  Oswaldkirk,  Mr. 
Waters,  Rev.  Mr.  O'Grady,  vicar  of  Hogoneston,  Asbboarne, 
Mr.  T.  Pinder,  Barrowby,  Mr.  Mann,  Warwickshire,  Mi. 
Nicholl,  Packington,  and  Mr.  Thorrold.  The  ewes  realised 
40462  10a.  fid. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  this  and  the  two  preceding 
sales  at  Holme  Pierrepont  :— 

£       8. 

Joly  0th,  1862—72  rams . .     . .  1905  16 
Averafte,  £26  9s.  4id. 

Sept.  10th,  1862-37  rams     ..   688  16 
Average,  £18  12s.  4d. 

AugustlOth,  1863— 64  rams..   794  17    0 

Average,  £12  8s.  6d.        • 

173  rams,  averaged  £19  12s 3389   8  <^ 

Sept.  10th,  1862—245  ewes 
Average,  £6  49.  8d. 

August  19th,  1868— 88  ewes 

Average,  £5  08.  —  .    . 

833  ewea  avenged  £6 1969   i  » 

Total,  506  sheep,  averaged  £10  12s.  6d.  ..      ^£5878  12  ^ 


d. 
0 

0 


d. 


1526  14    0 
462  10    6 
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IMPORTANT    GAME    CASE. 
At  the  Shioptlun  Aiaisai  thfi  foUowiof  mm  wu  tned  :— 

HINBT  FUKBSK  V.  JOHN  ARTHUR  LLOTD. 

A  ipedil  jttzy  caae.  Mr.  StrgeBot  Pigott,  with  Mr.  Motle- 
na,  iottnietcd  by  Mr.  Crowther  Bmitb,  of  WolTerbamptOD, 
fgr  plaintiff;  Mr.  HiiddleatOD,  with  Mr.  Gray,  initnieted  by 
JUun.  Logfoenll^  WiUiaow,  and  Jones,  of  Otwntry,  for 
dcfeodant.  Mr.  Mottamni  opened  tbe  pleadings,  and  the  ease 
m  itated  by  Mr.  Sergeant  Pigott 

Ae  idion  was  broaght  to  neoTcr  damagea  for  iojoriea  done 
to  eertaia  crops  on  Leaton-hall  farm,  oecapicd  by  plaintiff, 
tluoagh  the  preaervatioa  of  game  and  rabbits  by  defeodant ; 
mtnry,  aa  it  was  alleged,  to  the  terms  of  an  agreement  by 
Mr.  Lloyd'a  agent  whea  letting  the  farm  (Mr.  Lloyd's 
piopertj)  to  plaintiff. 

Mr.  FuRBBK,  being  sworn,  said :  I  am  plaintiff  in  this 
Mtioe.  In  the  month  o(  Norember,  1860, 1  applied  to  Mr. 
Hkkaiaa  abont  a  farm.  I  reeeiTed  a  letter  in  reply,  and 
wait  to  him,  and  he  pointed  oot  the  Leaton-hall  farm, 
iboat  NoTember,  1860,  I  and  my  father  looked  tiver  the 
tea,  aad  afterwards  went  to  Mr.  Hickman**  to  lunch.  We 
nv  the  term  anbaeqnently.  aad  then  dined  with  Mr.  Hick- 
ou.  We  went  idto  tbe  office  after  dinner,  and  Mr.  Hickman 
nked  me  if  tbe  farm  would  auit  me.  I  aaid  I  thought  It 
voaU,  hot  that  a  former  tenant  had  told  me  that  much 
^iwge  had  been  done  by  game  and  rabbits.  He  answered 
that  Mr.  Lloyd  had  stated  that  he  might  aasnre  any  intending 
toiat  that  BO  damage  ahonld  be  done  u  fntore.  On  that 
pnmiM  I  agreed  to  take  the  farm  at  258.  per  acre ;  and  I  was 
topnndeabendsman.  I  gaTO  one,  and  took  the  farm.  I 
naiffd  a  letter,  daUd  the  18th  of  December,  from  Mr. 
HxkBaa.  [The  letter  waa  handed  in,  and  was  read.  It  was 
Body  a  ratifeation  of  the  taking.]  In  March,  1861, 1  took 
poHBttiaa;  aad  in  the  begiuniug  of  that  year  did  not  sustain 
aaek  damsge.  The  iiarm  consiited  of  262  seres.  In  the 
Msth  of  September.  1861,  I  sowed  some  vetches.  They 
«ae  ntiiely  esten  off  by  the  game.  The  following  rent-day  I 
w&plained  to  Mr.  Hiekauui  that  the  vetches  had  been  esten 
off,  isd  that  I  ahonld  be  obliged  to  ploagh  them  up.  He 
auwcnd  that  I  had  better  try  them  a  little  longer  to  aee  if 
tfaty  would  eome  round.  I  did  try  them ;  bat  they  did  not 
COM  nund.  In  February  I  found  the  wheat  being  badly 
eatea  off ;  and  I  went  to  Mr.  Hickman.  I  told  him  that  if 
Mr.  Uoyd  would  give  me  a  memorandum  abont  the  game 
oaigs  aad  ;e200  worth  of  bone  manure,  I  would  be  bound 
to  lay  oot  i60  per  year  in  manure  eaeh  year,  excepting  the 
hrt  7«ar  I  held  it.  He  aaid  he  would  aobmit  it  to  Mr.  Lloyd. 
I  nbwiHatly  aaw  him  (Mr.  Hickman),  and  he  said  Mr. 
Lisji  iQBid  give  me  JB50  worth  of  bone  manure,  and  that  he 
i^obU  nyeet  me  to  lay  out  J60  a  year  in  manure.  I  then 
nbd  aboat  the  game  damage,  and  was  answered  that  Mr. 
Lb^  maU  not  be  tied  to  anything  of  the  sort.  The  hates 
mdiabbitastetheqnick  between  a  hedge  dividing  a  field  of 
<nndaBt*B  sad  one  ocenpied  by  me,  and  a  man  was  seat  to 
PvtayitpsiBtifla  en  the  hedge.  I  said  if  Mr.  Lloyd  would 
Bot  be  tied  to  any  damage.  I  shoold  lose  all  eonfidenee  in  the 
«■•  In  the  mouth  of  Mareh  I  ploughed  np  the  vetehea  and 
Pvtad  potatoee.  Tbe  wheat  was  being  much  damaged.  In 
tka  aoath  of  March  Mr.  Hirkman  prodooed  an  agreement, 
*Udi  I  iffased  to  ngn,  aa  then  waa  no  mention  therein  as  to 
gtna  aad  rsUnt  daamges ;  aad  moreover  said  I  would  not 
>ja  it  except  in  the  pieeenoe  of  my  fiither.  A  few  days 
■nrvaida  I  aaw  him  (Mr.  H.)  again.  He  wiahed  to  know  if 
I  vQttld  aign  the  agreement  or  not.  I  toU  him  I  would  if  Mr. 
Uoyd  woald  give  me  a  eoonter-agreemcat  to  protect  me  from 
w  nam  and  rabbit  damagee.  He  replied  that  Mr.  Uoyd 
vo^  sot  be  ao  tied;  and  I  refuaed  to  aign  it.  I  aent  a  letter 
to  Mr.  Hickaum  on  May  21at,  stating  that  I  was  determined 
tepcnitt ia  the  eourse  I  bed  taken;  but  that  I  was  not  un- 
vuliag  to  be  at  a  reaaonable  loas  by  the  game.  I  received  no 
«w«e.  Oa  the  6th  July  I  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr.  Hickman, 
■licigug  thst  I  intended  to  claim  compensstion  for  loss  I  had 
■B*taiacd  through  the  game,  and  asking  for  aome  one  to  be 
•ppoiatid  to  aaaeee  the  amount,  ao  as  to  avoid  litigation.  On 
tM  7th  July  I  had  my  eiops  valued  by  Mr.  Richards,  aa  I  had 
nwTsd  no  aaawcr.  On  tbe  18th  Mr.  Hickman  told  me  I 
kai  behaved  very  ababbily  in  not  eigning  tbe  agreement  I 
pouted  out  the  fiiU  when  damage  had  been  done  to  Mr. 


Bichards.  In  due  course  I  had  my  crops  harvested ;  and  they 
were  advertised  for  aale  for  the  80tb  Beptembcr.  On  the  26ih 
of  that  month  I  received  a  notice  to  quit  from  ray  landlord, 
and  on  the  28th  I  had  a  letter  from  defendant'a  attorney. 
The  aale  took  place  on  the  80th.  Two  frienda,  Mr.  Montiby 
and  Mr.  Ruddier,  attended  for  me,  and  bought  in  the  com. 
Mr.  Hickman  waa  preeent  I  nly  on  the  valuation  made  by 
Mr.  Biehardi.  I  sold  the  wheat  grown  on  13s.  89p.  of  land 
(40  baga  and  half  a  buahel).  The  land  was  well  manured  aad 
good  siMd ;  and  there  ought  to  have  been  about  180  begs. 

Crois-examined  by  Mr.  Huddleeton ;  It  was  useful  hmd, 
and  I  sowed  abont  three  bushels  to  the  acre.  That  waa  not 
too  much.  The  letter  of  tbe  21at  of  May  ia  not  in  my  hand- 
writing. It  was  written  by  a  friend  of  mine  at  the  Peacock 
Hotel,  at  Wolverhampton.  The  letter  of  the  5th  of  July  was 
written  by  my  attorney's  deik.  BIr.  Hickman  ehowed  me  a 
printed  form  of  agreement.  I  did  not  read  it.  That  agree- 
ment did  not  concern  me.  Mr.  Hickman  aaid  he  would  pre- 
pare one  for  me.  He  (Mr.  Hickman)  did  not  aay  that  the 
farm  waa  ao  situated  that  there  wss  sure  to  be  some  damsge 
ss  far  as  the  rabbits  were  coacemsd.  He  did  not  atate  that 
if  the  keepers  did  not  keep  down  the  rabbita  the  tenants  were 
to  inform  Mr.  Lloyd  in  order  that  he  might  see  that  it  was  done. 
~  Mr.  Thomas  Fubbbr  :  I  am  a  farmer,  living  near  Whit- 
church. Remember  going  with  my  eon  (plaint^  to  see  the 
I^aton-hall  farm  in  1860.  Dined  with  Mr.  Hickman,  and 
then  went  to  hia  (Mr.  Hickman's)  office.  Told  him  we  had 
heard  in  Shrewsbury  thst  the  farm  waa  overran  with  rabbita. 
Mr.  Hickman  aaid  Mr.  Lloyd  had  anthoriaed  him  to  say  that 
there  ahould  be  no  damage  done  by  tbe  rabbita  or  game.  My 
aon,  on  that  promiar,  agreed  to  take  the  farm  at  268.  an  aere, 
but  said  it  could  not  be  well-farmed  according  to  the  eoatom 
of  the  country  without  fallowing  aome  of  the  land.  Mr. 
Hickman  aaid  he  had  no  doubt  Mr.  Uoyd  would  not  d^ect* 
and  atated  that  he  would  prepare  an  agreement. 

Croes-examined  by  Mr.  Huddleeton  :  Saw  Mr.  Hickman  at 
Whitchareh  on  the  9th  of  May,  1861.  He  wished  me  to  sign 
the  agreement.  I  did  not  do  so.  When  my  son  spoke  abont 
the  rabbits,  Mr.  Hickman  said  they  had  been  haviag  them 
kUled,  end  no  damage  should  be  done.  Mr.  Hickman  pro- 
duced a  printed  form  of  agreement,  and  read  a  portion  of  it. 

Mr.  Jakrb  Richards  :  I  am  a  farmer  and  com  dealer, 
and  reside  at  Eecleton.  I  waa  emplojed  by  plaintifif  in  July, 
1862,  to  make  an  examination  of  hia  crops.  I  went  over  the 
various  fields,  and  saw  that  damage  had  been  done,  which  I 
estimated  at  Jei70. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Huddleeton :  I  had  made  two  or 
three  valuations  of  game  damage  before— one  for  Mr.  Brind* 
ley,  in  the  Corve  Dale ;  and  another  for  Mr.  Qibbon,  at  Ecele- 
ton.  I  have  been  farming  all  my  life ;  but  at  present  I  only 
farm  about  twenty  aeree  of  my  own.  For  the  paat  ten  yeara  I 
have  only  farmed  that.  Do  not  charge  for  my  valuations ;  do 
it  in  a  friendly  way. 

Mr.  William  Jonbb:  I  am  an  auctioneer  at  Tong.  I 
waa  employed  by  Mr.  Furber  to  sell  the  produce  of  the  fiurm 
in  September,  1862.  The  crop  in  a  field  of  thirteen  aeree  waa 
much  injured  by  game— to  the  extent  of  £rom  ten  baga  to  the 
aere  to  what  it  did  produce.  Do  not  know  what  it  did  pro- 
dnoe.    Saw  a  great  many  rabbita  in  a  field  near  the  wheat  crop. 

Craaa-examined  by  Mr.  Hnddleaton :  I  am  a  farmer*  and 
conaider  thst  ten  baga  to  the  acre  on  a  fallow  field  would  be  a 
moderate  crop. 

The  plaintiff  was  recalled,  and  said  he  had  aeen  a  great 
quantity  of  game  and  rabbita  on  the  faraa.  Had  counted  aa 
many  aa  28  harea  and  100  rabbits  on  one  field.  In  croee- 
examination  he  atated  that  he  had  complained  to  the  keeper, 
and  had  gone  with  him  to  watch  the  rabbita. 

This  being  plaintiiTa  caae,  Mr.  Huddleeton  addreaaed  the 
jury  for  the  defendant,  alleging  that  he  (Mr.  Lloyd)  had  never 
entered  into  a  contract  to  remunerate  a  tenant  for  damage 
done  by  game,  and  that  no  contract  had  beea  entered  into  in 
thia  inatance;  and  contended  that,  auch  being  the  case, 
plaintiff  had  no  ground  of  action.    He  called 

Mr.  William  Hickman,  who  said:  I  am  land  agent  to 
the  defendant,  and  have  been  ao  about  11  yeara.  In  1860, 
the  Leaton-hall  farm  waa  to  let  Plaintiff  had  called  upon 
me  in  November  of  that  year  about  that  farm.  I  told  him 
that  there  had  been  a  firequent  change  of  tenants,  and  I  shonhl 
be  sorry  for  him  to  take  it,  as  I  did  not  think  it  would  anawer 
hia  purpose,  and  I  should  not  like  him  to  lose  BiOBey  by  it. 

T 


m 


iBfonMd  kia  tM  ICr.  LbfA  li«4  UkM  4e  tMM  to  liy 

8olMiqwBtljl)*ciUtaH*»»ud  I  ttUid  tlM  NMt  tad  oUmt 
cirauwitmeH,  He  Iko^t  it  woqU  nit  him,  and  ■fiwd 
Viik  M  thrt  it  «•■  hut  aaa^tdl  te  diiiy  ^rpMM.  H» 
i^fMdtottkeit;  ■■d  I  ukod  kit  (pliiBtiTa)  IMitt  if  1m 
-frmild  join  hta,  aad  k«  ititad  that  h€  voald.  I  tkni  pro. 
dnead  •  bk«k  fora  of  a  pmted  ajfiwunt  I  tk&wA  it  to 
Xf.  H.  Fttfber,  tad  ko  luid  it  in  hii  haadi  mbm  timi,  m 
tlM«ffhho«MN«liiHrit.  I  toldUMitVMthaauMaiNo. 
nent  •»  Mr.  Um4H  tMintt  lud,  aod  I  voold  filii  iUtd  up, 
Ptauitiff  a^o  of  tiM  gaao  aad  lobbiti  aftar  ko  kad  nod  the 
9gn9mmL  He  aaid  ko  nodentood  tkat  fanMia  wmo  UaUe  to 
■nak  daaago  ftom  thea.  I  lopliod  tkat  thara  waa  auo  to  ko 
aa«o  daaitfe,  the  ffum  waa  to  litoated.  but  that  Mr.  Uof d, 
aa  fur  aa  tmraided  the  rabbits,  viahed  tke«  to  bo  kept  dowo ; 
and  that  if  ihejr  wore  not  ao  kept  down  eoaaplaint  mvat  bo 
■ado  to  ae,  and  I  would  eoaianBieato  with  Mr.  Ueyd  if  the 
keepera  did  not  then  attoad  to  it  Said  I  thonibt  they  wore 
not  BO  nnaerooa  aa  ia  pianoae  yeara,  aa  two  additioiial  men 
hod  keen  employed  for  about  two  moatbe  in  tke  year.  Did 
not  any  that  Mr.  Uoyd  had  proaaiaed  that  no  game  or  rabkita 
akoold  he  kept  oa  tke  form  to  iajnre  tke  teaaat  I  afterwarda 
filled  up  one  of  tke  aKToeaieata*  aad  iafarmod  plaiatiff  tkat  it 
waa  ready.  He  aaid  tkat  wken  hia  fhtkor  oamo  over  tb^ 
weald  both  aiga  it  When  plaintiff  had  been  on  the  hrm 
aafend  mentha  ho  called  at  ay  hoaae,  and  I  reminded  him 
tkat  he  had  not  aifoed  the  afreoBMnt  He  anaweiod  that  I 
need  not  be  afraid,  aa  he  waa  not  foinic  to  ovemn  me.  I 
nw  him  on  the  aeeoad  of  May,  1861,  aad  bad  the  agraemeat 
with  me.  Aiked  him  to  aign  it,  aad  that  I  woald  then  Uko 
it  to  hia  lather.  He  inqnired  when  I  ahonld  be  at  Whit- 
ohnwh,  and  I  replied  •  Oa  the  9th  of  May.**  He  aid  he 
woald  BMot  me  tker^  aad  make  it  all  right  He  gave  ao 
Noaoa  for  not  aiffoiag  it  tkea,  aad  made  no  objeetion  at  all. 
I  went  to  Whitekareh  on  tke  day  I  had  named,  and  nw  the 
elder  Fa?ber.  Aakcd  him  to  fetch  hia  aon  \  hat,  althoagh  I 
waited  about  two  houra,  they  did  aot  come  to  aa.  Met 
plaintiff  on  the  19th  May.  Aakcd  why  he  did  not  felfll  hia 
appoiataaeat  aad  he  aaawored  that  it  waa  of  no  na  hia  doiag 
10,  aa  he  did  aot  intend  ataying  at  the  farm*  He  added  that 
he  had  iatended  to  aign  up  to  Chriamaa^  and  aaked  if  Mr. 
Ueyd  would  allow  him  anything  for  the  damage  for  game. 
He  had  aot  elaiaied  for  damage  before,  but  had  aaid  that  the 
nbbita  had  aten  aome  vcteha.  Told  him  I  could  aot  make 
any  promiae  aa  to  an  allowanec,  and  he  then  ateted  that  ho 
would  let  me  hare  hia  dctermiuation  by  letter  in  a  few  daya. 
I  did  reociTe  a  letter  iatimatiag  that  he  (plaiBtifl^  ahould  rrre 
np  the  farm.  In  Tabrnary,  1869,  I  told  plaintiff  that  Mr. 
Uoyd  would  gife  him  ;e50  for  bone  maaua. 

Croaa-cxaniued  by  Mr.  Bergeaut  Pigott :  Plaiatiff  conaented 
to  aign  the  agreement,  and  never  aaid  anything  about  a  eonater 
agreement.  In  NoTomber,  1861,  ho  apoke  to  me  about  the 
rabbita  baring  eaten  aome  vetcha.  I  ipoke  to  the  kecpen 
about  it  The  agreement  waa  to  farm  oo  the  four-eouno 
ayatem.  DouH  reeoUeet  what  peaaed  about  the  fou^coune 
qratem.  Do  recollect  what  paaaed  about  the  game.  The 
nbhita  have  perbapa  **  bothered  aome  of  the  teaauto  a  Uttle." 

Mr.  Thomas  Hickman,  aon  of  laat  witnea,  apoke  to 
plaiatiff  promiaing  to  aign  the  agreement  prepared,  and  stated 
that  he  (plaintiff)  aaid  nothing  about  a  counter  agreement 

Mr.  Haddlaton  aummed  np  the  defendants  evideaee,  and 
Mr.  Sergeant  Pigott  addreaaed  the  jury  on  the  whole  ease. 
He  argued  that  if  they  (the  jorora)  believed  that  Mr.  Hick- 
man, aa  agent  of  defendant,  atated  that  no  damage  ahould 
aceme  ftrooi  the  rabbita  and  game,  that  waa  binding  on  Mr. 
lioyd,  and  waa  aa  good  for  the  purposa  of  the  action  u 
thongh  the  contract  had  been  in  writing. 

Hia  lordahip  aummed  up  at  aome  length,  calling  attention 
to  the  evideaee  u  it  bore  for  or  againat  the  plaintiff,  and  put 
it  to  the  jury  at  length  that  the  real  quation  wm  whether 
thera  wu  a  contract  or  not. 

The  jury  oonaulted  for  about  half  an  hour.  On  their  atom 
nto  court  a  verdict  for  plaintiff,  damagea  £100,  waa  announced. 
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tiff :  Mr«  Qa^mmt  Pi«itt  m^  Mi.  IknMaran  fv  tU  Mtt. 
dant 

Thoaoliapwaa  kraigkl  fwabaaakaf  vanaalyofaifa- 
year-old  b^  geldiag.  told  ky  the  diMiOk  t  funer  of 
narly  2,000  acna  of  land  in  lincolnahire,  nd  a  breider  of 
bona  thera.  ta  tha  plahitii;,  tke  keapar  of  a  kaai  apantaij 
and  aaatiaaaer  at  Reading.  The  iteintiff  gaa  £67  far  the 
koaeat  Linaln  iikr  in  April  last  and  the  dalaadattMa 
gave  hia  a  written  waaanty  tkat  tke  haaa  «a  **  pwiMily 
oannd,  fiaa  flraa  via^  ao  erik>hitw,  aaai^  a  windaaakw.** 
The  hone  waa  sent  from  linatla  to  Hading  by  rail  a  tha 
aSrdaf  April  T«a  daya  affcerwarda  the  plaiatiff  nU  lua 
canditioaaHy  to  tha  Bev.  Mr.  Aaeta  Lrigh,  tha  '<  Vieaiaf 
Bay,*  for  what  waa  eqnivaleat  to  £61.  Mr.  Leigh  aad  tbi 
plaintiff^a  krakaaan  took  kia  out  fcr  a  trial  driv^bal  vya 
Mr.  Lrigk  atrokinf  kim  dawn  with  the  whip  tha  horn 
ahowed  aigna  of  kicking ;  and  two  daya  aftarwaidc,  wha  Mr, 
Ijaigh  made  anaha  trial  of  Urn  in  hia  pariah,  vhila  hia  arnat 
waa  walkinir  an  and  down  (Mr.  Leigh  baiag  ia  the  pariik 
aahool  to  which  ho  had  drivea),  upoa  the  aavaat  ubiakiac 
tha  whip  over  tke  haae*a  head  he  tpinnff  farwaij,  kicH 
aad  opaat  thaphaeton  ia  whioh  ha  waa.  Tk»  hena  vuthm 
rotarned  to  the  plaiatiff,  and  waa  by  him  aaea  aflai  fat  a 
fa  aala  by  public  aaeUon,  hut  konght  in  at  41  gniaeai ;  bat 
nam  the  plabtiff^  trying  hia  again  ia  hia  kraak  a  the  Itih 
or  May*  ho  again  at  to  kiddag,  and,  aeeaidiag  to  tba  plii^ 
tiff*a  witaeaaee,mat  vieionaly. 

For  the  defendant  aavea  witnoeaa  wea  called  to  abet  tba 
hiato^ofthehoree,  which  had  been  bad,  broka  b  fin  tbi 
defkadaat  aad  riddea  aad  driven  by  tha  defeedat  lad  bk 
aarvaata  ap  to  the  tiaa  of  the  aala,  and  had  been  diiva  ait 
long  befoa  by  the  defandanfa  father,  a  gwtlaiMn  af  M 
yean  of  ago;  and  that  the  hora  wa  ftra  from  via  at  Ihi 
tiaa  of  the  tale  at  Lincoln  fUr;  aad  the  dafcadaat  aat 
teaded  that  the  kioking  at  Beading  aaat  to  attribairi 
eithato  fkvehaea  (tke  bona  had  been  hid  up  waa  vidn 
bofen  the  aale),  impiopa  haraeaaiag,  a  from  aeaa  M 
that  might  poaaiUy  kaa  been  played  kim  an  the  nilfiy 
jenvney  to  Beadiag. 

Tke  leeraed  jadgo  aommad  up,  and  tka  joij  ftoad  a  fv> 
diet  for  tho  phuntiff  fa  SZh 


HORSE     WARRANTY. 

At  tka  laaoaln  Aaaiia  tke  «aa  of  Tomkini  0.  Davy  wti  triad 
Mr.  Haddlaton,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Fiiher  wtn  for  tha  plain- 


GAME  LAWS   AND   DEPREDATIONS  BY 

GAME. 

Sir,— A  petittan  to  paliaaMnt  iraa  tha  FMblabtii 
Aurmem*  Club  atata  tkat  Mmneli  una  eighth,  aad  in  auT 
aaa  m  maeh  aa  a  aiitk  of  the  value  af  the  cape  ia  daitniia 
on  many  of  the  faima  hy  game;  aad  the  pelitia  laa a  l> 
aay  that  thia  kolda  ont  tha  pioapeat  of  vary  great  iafaiy  to  dl, 
and  ftfta  to  maay  of  them.  Aad  than  ia  ao  dajiag  tba  m 
that  thia  atato  of  thiaiaiajua  what  ia  oarried  out  in  haadridi 
of  otha  loeaUtiea  ia  Beotlaad  a  waU  a  Baglaad.  Oh,  hat 
thia  game  U  a  aaerod  tbiag ;  it  ia  rarod  for  ipwU  WoU,  n 
belt;  but  that  ia  a  word  I  would  ntka  not  mix  ap  with  tho 
qnation  at  all.  Let  na  aa  at  leaat  what  it  ia  to  the  farar. 
Take  aa  arable  farm  of  SOO  acraa  laraad  oa  tha  fliMNM 
rotation.    Han  wa  havt 

800  aera  in  eon. 

100  acra  in  tomip. 

100  acra  in  fint  year*!  graaa. 

100  acna  in  aeeond  yeara  graa. 
In  pfaMo  of  taking  the  damage  at  an  aghth  a  a  «x^  u 
Bteted  in  the  petition,  we  wilfatriko  the  avarage,  ad  tab  tt 
at  a  aeveath;  aad,  beaida,  wo  will  Jaat  atamp  the  eon  tw 
turnipa,  and  take  the  whole  at  the  aodarato  poa  «  ^ 
per  acn. 

800  acna  div.  by  7  «  48  acra  nearly  x  x8  »  ^^ 
Thia  ammintiafor  thaoom  and  turaipa:  I  ahall  kaait  ftf  At 
landlada  to  ay  if  the  proportionato  daaiage  done  to  the  rmii^ 
ing200aeiaof  graaa  wiU  not  awall  the  earn  te /MO.  ^ 
pa  acn  ia  not  a  large  anm,  but  it  will  be  fraad  a  piatty  la 
average  fa  praent  prieea.  And  befoa  tke  friaai  an  {^J 
endloaa  liat  of  espenaa  for  labour— men  and  haaa  aad  otttf 
workan,  implemanta,  annnrao,  tet  and  mit^-ad  addtPM 
^£800  gaoM  aeaoonta  and  witkaat  aajing  aaytkiag  of  anai 
dir^  annoxaams  oooneoted  with  it,  yoa  bavo  whit  foXtf  ff^* 
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Ml 


Thiia 


itk»fr«i  ol  fVffj[«M|la  tli9 fUtiwt  mUcbt.  in  all 
wflim^  It's  imitiwi  to  iptok  of  them.  lv%  sot  nuj 
to  nj  wlwtb«  thof  will  bt  noit  iiMitroot  to  Itodlord  or 
(■ttt  lA  (bi  Imc  it««   Om  wwM  U|t  ip  to  mo  $he  ipoU 


bnte  tbtl  hM  it  loNt  UMoiilii  IMM  Vilk  thA  told  MoHi 
ol  tiM  Kkbor  olMioit  fiH.  itoioSTtbto  wUl  ta  om  oTtiM 
NMlti  oTaoih  «  ttolo  of  tbioft,  Tboio  no  many  otboif 
«ip«Uy  pUia  vbiob  it  ii  ooodltao  to  ipcciry.  Tboro  an  «any 
OTili  that  Ota  Mitbor  bo  got  quit  of  nor  rocUfltl  Tbia  ia  bq( 
opo  of  thorn,  w. 


M<«V> 


FOREION   AOmCULTURAL    GOSglP. 


_  • 

Tliere  ta  nothinelike  cli!t<«liat  to  receive  the  more  solid 
heavy  matter  which  every  journal  must  give.    To  com- 
mence, then,  this  week  with  one  of  these  lighter  paragraphs 
we  may  notice  that  on  the  occasion  of  ihe/Ste  of  the  Em- 
peror aeveral  decorations  were  awarded  to  gentlemen  asso- 
ciated mora  or  lesa  closely  with  agriculture.    Thus  the 
ft>Uowiiiff  chevaliers  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  have  been 
promoted  to  the  grade  of  officer:  M,  Duhonays  de  U 
B^assidre,  for  thlr^-three  yean  administrator  of  forests ; 
the  Marquis  dc  Croix,  for  distingnished  services  rendered 
in  connection  with  the  breeding  of  horses  in  France ;  and 
if.  Ephrem  Houel,  inspector-general  of  breeding-studs. 
The    allowing  have  also    been    named    chevaUers:  M. 
Cbariea  Joseph  Desmerciere,  conservator  of   forests  at 
Moolins,  In  consideration  of  thirty-five  years'  service  j  M, 
intoioe  Auguste  Mathicu,  inspector  and  proffeasor  of  natu- 
ral history  at  the  forest  school  of  Nancy,  in  consideration 
of  twenty-eight  years'  service ;  M.  Miguel  Dalton,  director 
&f  the  Imp^ial  depAt  of  staOions  at  Yilleneuse-sur^Lot ; 
the  Comte  de  Oermlny,  in  consideration  of  the  active  and 
enlightened  assistance  which  he  has  rendered  for  several 
years  to  horse-breeding  **  industry";  and  M.  de  la  IIous- 
jaye,  director  of  the  imperial  depJt  for  stallions  at  Sin.  In 
referring  Ust  weak  to  some  of  the  reaulta  achieved  by 
French  breeders  at  the  Hamburg  International  Agr'^nf- 
tural  Exhibition,  we  were  led  into  one  or  two  errors.   The 
Baron  de  Maltzann  cultivates  10,000  and  not  1,000  acres 
of  land.    M.  Gamot,  of  Genoiiilly,  also  add  one  of  hia 
rams,  it  should  be  stated,  at  the  stiff  price  of  £160,  two 
others  maldng  £60  each.    The  sudden  death  is  announced 
in  Conica  of  M.  Doy^re,  a  gentleman  who  had  doroted 
great  part  of  his  life  to  the  study  of  processes  in  connec- 
tion with  tho  preaervatlon  of  grain.    Death  oame  anddenly 
upon  him  before  he  had  completely  succeeded  in  practi* 
caiiy  developing  his  ideas  to  the  full  extent )  and  although 
it  has  been  said  that  great  questions  always  secure  them- 
wlves  a  solotion,  if  not  by  one  man  then  by  another,  it  ia 
slao  certain  that  persevering  men  advance  matters  many 
yean,  and  sometimes  even  centuries.  It  Is  to  be  regretted, 
then,  that  M.  Doy^re  was  not  permitted  to  bring  his  work 
to  a  dose.     He  was  bom  in  1811,  In  Calvados,  and  was 
for  a  long  time  professor  of  geology  applied  to  agriculture 
at  the  agricultural  Institute  of  Versailles.    Besides  dif- 
f«nt  memoira  on  the  varied  aspects  presented  by  natural 
aistory,  Franoe  ow eo  to  him  yarioni  works  on  milk,  in- 
*^,  &c..  which  hivo  boon  of  much  utility  in  oounection 
^^th  affrionltural  progress.    A  great  number  of  afprioultn. 
m  exhibitiona  aio  still  proooeding  in  France.    At  one 
of    these— that    at   Vabgnea    in    tho     Mancho— the 
programme    contains    a    clause    which    stipulatea    that 
^  proprietor?   of    animals    which   may   receive  pre- 
miums   shall    be    obliged    to    keep   them    up    to    the 
wliibition  of  1864,  and  to  show  them  then.    Those  who 
•wnot  fulfil  this  condition,  except  under  circumstances 
jtcojimized  by  the  society,  "must  rep«il  the  premium  ob- 
«mcd,  plug  the  totality  of  the  whole  premium,"  by  way 
^1  amends  :  that  is,  any  one  who  may  obtain  a  prize  of  £4 
*^d  who  ftila  to  comply  with  the  requirements  imposed, 
^ftUft  pay  £8  to  the  treaaurer  pf  the  wdety,  at  Vologncs, 


before  Sept.  1,  1864.  This  regulation  appliea  to  bulls  and 
eolts  2^  jwn  of  age ;  as  regards  other  animals,  the  "  to- 
tality" gives  place  to  one-half.  At  another  gathering  to 
be  held  in  the  arrondissement  of  Rochechouart,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Haute-Vienne,  prioes  will  be  awarded  to 
those  landowners  who  may  have  purchased  the  most  farm- 
yard manure  for  the  improvement  of  their  properties. 
Some  trials  of  reaping  machines  have  taken  place  thla 
month,  upoa  the  imperial  farma  of  Champagne,  under  tho 
auspices  of  the  central  agricultural  committee  of  the  de* 
partment  of  the  Mame,  The  prises  were  awarded  by  the 
jury  as  follows  : — First  nremlum,  a  gold  medal  and  £8, 
to  M.  Lallier,  of  Venizel,  for  his  two  machines,  one  of 
which  performed  the  binding  and  the  other  the  actual 
cutting  of  the  corn;  second  premium,  a  silver  medal  and 
£6,  to  M.  Duchdteau,  president  of  the  agricultural  com- 
mittee 'of  the  arrondissement  of  Rheims,  for  his  reaper, 
eflbcting  cutting  operations  only ;  and  third  premium,  a 
bronze  medal  and  £4,  to  MM.  Albaret  et  Cie.,  for  a  Mac 
Cormick  apparatus  for  binding.  An  honourable  mention 
was  also  accorded  to  M.  Forten,  of  Chapareillan,  in  tho 
la^re,  for  a  binding  machine.  A  sale  of  eight  Ayrshire 
bulls,  bom  between  Au^.  26, 1861,  and  Deo.  14,  1869, 
ttom  the  Saulsaie  imperial  school  of  agriculture  is  an- 
nounced for  Sqnday,  Aug.  80  (always  Sunday!).  There 
are  doleftil  complaints  with  respect  to  fori^?e  prospects  in 
France.  Not  only  was  the  first  crop  a  failure,  but  the 
drought  which  has  prevailed  for  several  weeks  has  pre- 
vented all  possibility  of  a  satisfactory  aftermath. 

Wc  have  now  reached  the  last,  we  believe,  of  the  dis- 
trict  agrionltural   exhibitions  organized  by   the  French 
Grovemment,  viz.,  that  held  at  Chamb^ry.    The  meeting 
promised,  from  the  preliminary  declarations  sent  in  to  the 
Minister  of  Agriculture  by  breeders,  to  be  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  held  in  1863  \  but,  nnfortonately,  the  pcotpone- 
meat  of  the  "  solemnity"  to  the  first  few  days  of  June  pro- 
vented  a  portion  of  the  cattle  originally  entered  presenting 
thcmselvea  at  the  exhibition,  the  general  annual  migration 
to  the  mountains  having  been  aocomplished,  and  only  a  amaU 
nombor  of  beasts  remaming  in  the  valleys.    This  caused 
a  great  many  of  tho  stalls  provided  to  remain  empty. 
^^llile  the  visitor  was  enabled  from  the  specimens  entered 
to  appreciate  the  beauty  of  some  cows  and  bulls  of  the 
Tarentaise  breed,  one  could  but  wish  to  have  had  an  op- 
portunity of  studying  the  breed  in  a  more  complete  man- 
ner.   The  same  remark  applies  to  another  breed,  however, 
under  the  name  of  the  "  liaoe  d'Abondance,"  which  is  very 
widely  spread  through  the  llaute-Savoie,  but  which  com- 
pletely made  default  at  the  meeting.     Meteorological  in- 
fluences, too,  did  not  &vour  the  exhibition,  for  in  conse- 
QUence  of  almost  constant  rains  it  was   difficult  for  the 
distant  visitor  to  the  department  to  render  an  exact  ac- 
count of  the  state  of  agriculture  in  Savoy.     Tlie  question 
deserves  the  closest  attention  on  the  part  of  agriculturists, 
as  the  competition  which  took  place  for  a  departmental 
prize  of  honour  showed  to  the  jurors  who  visited  the  com- 
peting farms,  that  the  rent  of  land  was  generally  not  less 
than  £6  to  £6  per  acre — ^an  enormons  price  even  when 
compared  with  that  conent  in  the  richest  French  depart^ 
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ments.  The  high  figures  may  be  donbtleM  exDlained  by 
the  importimce  which  the  culture  of  Tines  and  the  resring 
of  cattle  hare  acquired  in  Savoy,  and  also  by  the  sober 
and  laborious  habits  of  the  population,  who  consume  com- 
paratively little,  and  through  sheer  hard  work  produce  a 
great  deal.  But  this  is  not  all :  every  possible  improve- 
ment has  been  realized  on  many  estates,  and  among  the 
whole  rural  population  of  France  there  are  few  who  have 
shown  themselves  more  desirous  of  making  progress  than 
the  inhabitants  of  these  mountains.  Improved  agricultu- 
ral machinery  has  been  brought  into  the  Strict,  as  it  were 
only  yesterday,  but  already  it  is  accepted  favourably,  al- 
though perhaps  a  desire  is  shown  to  simplify  it  too  much. 
When  the  roads  which  the  Government  has  planned  are 
carried  out,  the  Savoy  district  will  not  only  be  one  of  the 
most  grand  and  picturesque  in  the  French  empire,  but  it 
will  also  be  one  of  the  richest.  The  majority  of  the  de- 
partments to  which  Savoy  is  annexed  were  not  very  well 
represented,  but  an  exception  must  be  made  to  some  ex- 
tent as  regards  the  Ain  and  the  Allier.  In  this  last  de- 
partment, which  bore  away  a  great  number  of  the  prizes 
awarded,  not  only  landed  proprietors  but  also  the  class  of 
&rmers  known  as  mStayers  came  forward.  This  must  be 
regarded  as  a  remarkable  indication  of  agricultural  pro- 
gress, since  as  soon  as  metayers  take  an  active  part  in  the 
general  agricultural  movement,  their  system  of  tilling  the 
land  will  cease  to  merit  the  reproaches  which  have  for- 
merly been  heaped  upon  it.  The  prize  of  honour  for  the 
best  general  fanning  in  the  district  went  to  M.  Henri 
Bact,  a  landed  proprietor  at  Montmeillerat,  in  the 
canton  of  Montmelian.  A  sum  of  £200  and  a  silver 
cup  of  the  value  of  £120  were  awarded  to  Mr.  Bact, 
in  accordance  with  the  usual  practice.  We  have  alluded 
at  the  commencement  of  this  roundabout  paragraph — and 
roundabout  writing  is,  perhaps,  excusable  in  what  professes 
to  be  only  gossip — ^to  the  Tarentaise  breed ;  and  it  may  be 
interesting  to  hear  what  M.  Cochon,  an  old  pupil  of  the 
Orignon  school  of  agriculture,  has  to  say  on  the  subject. 
M.  Cochon  observes :  "  In  consequence  of  the  annexation 


of  Savoy  to  Frsnee,  a  pure  breed,  whieh  had  pieriouly 
been  only  classed  in  the  exhibitions  of  the  district,  has  in- 
creased the  number  of  French  cattle  races.  This  breed, 
which  inhabits  the  high  portions  of  the  department  of 
Savoy  separating  us  from  Piedmont,  has  some  qualities 
which  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  agriculturists.  It 
seems  now  positive  that  this  breed  has  been  imported  from 
the  canton  of  Schwiti ;  male  reproducers,  however,  alone 
implanted  it  in  this  part  of  Savoy.  These  animab  hsTe 
very  decided  characteristics,  which  enable  them  to  be 
easfly  recognized.  The  prevailing  colours  of  their  hides 
are  a  slaty  grey ;  but  the  ends  of  their  noses,  the  tips  of 
their  horns,  and  the  lower  part  of  their  members,  are 
black,  while  all',  without  exception,  have  a  whiteish  streak 
more  or  less  large  running  from  the  nape  of  the  neck  to 
the  springing  point  of  the  Uil.  These  general  character- 
istics are  also  those  of  the  Schwitz  breed.  The  Taiaa- 
taise  is,  however,  less  perfect  in  its  shape  than  the  Swiss 
breed ;  its  chest  is  shorter,  the  belly  is  large,  and  the 
members  thick  and  short,  while  there  is  also  less  fineness 
about  the  hide.  The  Tarautaise  breed,  however,  com- 
mends itself,  by  its  lactiferous  qualities,  its  aptitude  for 
kbour,  and  its  "  rusticity,"  which  enables  it  to  resist  the 
hard  and  sad  conditions  under  which  it  has  to  live.  There 
is,  also,  no  doubt  that  the  breed,  if  brought  into  the 
plains  and  submitted  to  a  more  substantial  food  regimen, 
'and  to  intelligent  attention  generally,  would  rapidlT 
acquire  all  the  qualities  which  distinguish  the  SchwiU 
breed.  The  jury  regretted  that  the  postponement  of  the 
exhibition  should  have  prevented  a  large  number  of  breed- 
ers from  showing  the  animals  which  they  had  entered. 
The  presence  of  a  larger  number  of  specimens  wonld  hare 
enabled  a  better  appreciation  to  be  arrived  at  of  a  breed 
which  deserves  on  all  accounts  the  attention  of  coltiTaton 
who  seek  to  produce  animals  yielding  simultaneooslj 
plenty  of  ndlk  and  plenty  of  work."  Among  the  other 
cattle  classes  at  the  show  some  bulls  and  cows  of  the 
Femeline,  Durham  and  Ayrshire  breeds  were  especiallj 
I  noticeable. 


CALENDAR    OP    GARDENING. 


KiTOHBN  Garden. 

Sow  saladst  as  mustard  and  cress,  twice;  radish; 
lettuces  in  frames ;  and  transplant  lettuce,  to  stand 
on  ridges  all  winter.  Constant  attention  to  weed- 
ing is  required ;  for  at  this  time  the  garden  will  be 
much  infested  with  chickweed,  groundsel,  and 
similar  quick  weeds.  Dig,  trench,  and  ridge  spare 
grounds.  Manure  and  prepare  plots  for  arti- 
chokes, sea-kale,  asparagus,  and  rhubarb.  Cany 
away  and  clear  the  garden  of  haulm,  and  take  all 
to  the  rotting  compost  heaps. 

Dig  potatoes  carefully.  Pick  out  the  worthless 
and  diseased.  If  not  wholly  infected,  a  sprinkling 
of  lime  will  ensure  propagation. 

Fruit  Departmbnt. 

Prune  back  to  within  three  or  four  eyes  the 
projecting   shoots    of   apple,    pear,    plum,    and 


cherry-trees,  as  far  as  to  aid  the  swelling  of  froit- 
ful  buds. 

At  the  end  of  the  month  plant  young  fruit-trees 
in  nicely-wrought  fresh  loam,  or  tarf^  soil,  which 
retains  trees  in  a  strong  health.  Mulch  freely 
over  the  surface  of  the  roots. 

Pot  strawberries  for  forcing,  and  make  ne» 
plantations  in  deeply-wrought  new  lands. 

Flower  Garden. 

Remove  and  re-pot  the  greenhouse  plttte* 
Plant  sups  of  herbaceous  flowering  plants. 

Destroy  all  weeds  by  hoeing  and  raking,  so^ 
produce  a  neat  order  in  every  part  of  business, 
which  is  so  pleasing  during  the  repose  of  ^vinttf, 
and  which  must  be  done  before  the  land  ceases  to 
be  wrought.  . 

Clip  hawthorn  and  other  fences;  renew  ana 
phmt  box  edgings ;  and  mow  and  roll  the  lawns. 
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CALENDAR     OF    AGRICULTURE. 


This  month  finiBhes  the  hanrest  over  the  United 
KiogdoQiy  only  in  the  very  latest  localities  pro- 
tracted into  the  following  October.    Wheat,  oats, 
barley,  and  peas  are  cut  and  carried,  as  has  been 
directed.    Cut  beans  by  the  hand-sickle.    Tie  the 
crop  into  sheaves  with  straw  ropes,  or  of  tarred 
twinoy  which  will  last  for  some  years.    Carry  the 
crop  when  dry,  and  bnild  it  into  ricks^  or  lodge  it 
in  bams.     Thatch  all  ricks  quickly.     Rake  the 
lickyvrd  clean,  and  carry  the  rabbish  to  the  dung- 
jards.    Employ  plenty  of  hands  in  harvest,  and 
reward  them  libendly. 

Gather  frnits,  as  pears  and  apples.  Pick  hops. 
Use  the  haolm  for  litter,  and  place  the  poles  unaer 
cover,  for  another  year.  Dry  with  coke:  some 
use  solphor  to  give  hops  a  yellow  tinge. 

Plough  the  wheat  fallows ;  and  towards  the  end 
of  the  month  begin  to  sow.  JPlniBh  the  laying  on 
of  dang  and  composts.  Plough  leys  for  wheat ; 
and  scuffle  .the  bean  and  pea  grattans,  as  a  prepa- 
lation  for  wheat-sowing.  Prepare,  by  fallowing, 
the  lands  intended  to  be  planted  with  early  spring 
crops,  as  potatoes,  Swedish  turnips,  carrots,  and 
pvsDips.  Laj  the  dung  into  drills  or  in  broad- 
(^t  If  in  dnlls,  it  only  remains  to  reverse  the 
ndglets  in  the  spring,  and  plant  the  crop  npon 
them;   if  in  broadcast,  the  land  will  require  a 


ploughing  before  being  drilled.  The  autumnal 
preparation  of  land  much  facilitates  and  expedites 
the  spring  operations ;  but  only  the  early  climates 
admit  the  use  of  it. 

Scarify  the  surface  of  lucerne,  before  laying  upon 
it  the  well-pulverised  composts.  Spread  the  dung 
over  the  surface  very  carefully  and  evenly,  bush- 
harrow  it,  and  then  roll  it  heavily  in  dry  weather. 
Such  treatment  will  secure  an  early  spring  vegeta- 
tion. 

Collect  manures  by  every  means  to  the  liquid- 
pit  and  to  the  compost-heap.  Bum  for  ashes^ 
and  keep  them  under  cover. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  month  sow  rye  for  a 
seed-crop,  SQd  also  for  being  eaten  on  the  ground 
in  the  spring.  Sow  winter  tares  mixed  with  rye, 
or  winter  beans,  or  winter  barley,  on  lands  clean 
and  in  good  heart,  or  on  a  partial  fallowing,  with 
dung. 

Scour  roadsides ;  clean  out  open  ditches,  to  be 
ready  for  the  winter  floods ;  enlarge  the  courses  of 
brooks.  Use  all  the  excavated  materials  for  com- 
posts, the  earthy  parts  mixed  with  lime,  and  the 
vegetable  portion  burned  into  ashes.  Omit  no 
opportunity  of  collecting  manures  in  any  form  or 
I  quality. 


AGRICULTURAL    REPORTS. 


GSNERAL     AGRICULTURAL    REPORT     FOR 

AUGUST. 

Ite  eantiiiiiixice  of  remarkibljr  fiM  weather  htt  eoabled 
w  fumen  to  ptogimt  npidlj  with  the  cnttiog  tod  cMrrTing 
of  wheat  IB  the  whole  of  the  leadiof^  eouatiet.  So  npid  hH 
the  profnea,  that  np  to  thie  time  neariy  or  qaite 
of  the  entife  crop  htve  been  lafely  itaeked.    Ai 


ngaidi  ila  general  qnality,  we  miy  Teotnre  to  aatert  that  it 
hat  etidoM  beea  cqealled ;  indeed,  leacealy  aa  taferior  laaiple 
ca  he  aael  with ;  whilat,  at  rcepocta  the  prodoetifeocta  of  the 
cwp^  we  may  obeerre  that  it  ia  all  that  eoold  posiibly  be 
dwred.  On  moat  of  the  light  landa  the  prodoee,  on  the 
avnage,  ia  equal  to  nearly  5}  qnartera ;  on  the  heary  landi, 
H  qniilan  to  the  acre.  On  thraahing  oat  the  crop,  very  little 
"tail"  wheat  ia  dtaeoTored,  ao  that  a  more  yalaable  produce 
haa  aot  been  grown  in  a  long  aeriee  of  yean. 

The  herley  crop,  though  aomewhat  light  In  aome  diatricta, 
ia  faily  cqiul  to  laat  aeaaon.  both  aa  regarda  qnantity  and 
<|Uiity.  There  will,  therefore,  be  a  large  supply  for  our  malt- 
■foi  to  aeleet  from,  doring  the  coming  eeaaoa.  Gate  are  cou- 
■Aerably  above  an  aTorage  crop ;  but  the  yield  of  beana  ia 
*Q«what  defident.  Peae,  however,  are  veiy  abundant,  the 
fndnoeoii  aome  of  the  landa  in  Etaex  having  amonoted  to  eiz 
^vrteratotbeacfe. 

Akhoogk  it  ia  pretty  generally  auppoaed  that  potatoea  will 
f«i  ent  aomewhat  small  in  aiae,  it  ii  admitted  that  the  growth 
{II  my  large  one,  and  that  it  is  of  nnuaaally  fine  qaality. 
^^  agna  of  diaeaae  an  reported  in  any  quarter.  On  the 
'■■ttaenl^  tiM  crop  ia  by  no  meana  ao  abundant  aa  in  thie 
^■oitry;  conaaqnently,  very  moderate  ahipmcnta  are  an- 

^*pi8BSw 

AiagniB  trade,  gaaanlly,  haa  bean  in  a  moat  inaetiTe 
"^    Thnrthing  hafing  piogieaaad  ateadily,  moat  of  the 


Bwrketa  have  been  well  aupplied  with  new  wheat,  for  which 
the  demand  haa  fellen  off,  notwithatanding  the  limited  quan- 
titiei  of  old  hdd  by  the  millera,  and  prioea  have  given  way 
from  3e.  to  6e.  per  quarter.  Barley,  however,  ariaing  from  the 
limited  receipta  of  both  Eogliah  and  fonign,  haa  maintained 
previona  ratee;  but  oatahave  fallen  li.  per  quarter.  Both 
beau  and  peaa  have  moved  off  alowly-on  former  tenna ;  but 
flour  bae  dedined  from  2a.  to  4b.  per  2801bs.  American  qua- 
litiea  have  ruled  heavy  at  further  depresaed  ratea. 

Lattera  from  Scotland  atate  that  harvcat  haa  been  com- 
menced in  varioui  dittricta,  and  that  the  cropa,  eipcdally  of 
wheat  and  barley,  aro  coming  down  well.  Potatoea  an  npre- 
aented  aa  a  very  flue  crop ;  eoniequently,  large  qnantitiea  will 
find  their  way  to  the  London  market  during  the  winter 
montha. 

In  Ireland  nearly  a  moiety  of  the  cropa  hai  been  carried ; 
but,  from  all  the  information  we  can  collect,  the  new  produce 
ia  not  likely  to  turn  out  either  large  in  quantity  or  fine  in 
quality.  Potatoei,  however,  an  a  much  larger  crop  than  laat 
year,  and,  for  the  mott  part,  they  an  free  from  diaeaie. 

Harvest  work  on  the  continent  (mora  particularly  in 
France)  haa  been  actively  carried  on.  Wheat,  with  very  few 
exeeptione,  ia  a  heavy  crop ;  and  the  yield  of  barley,  oata, 
aeedi,  ftc,  exeeeda  1862  to  aome  extent. 

From  America,  we  learn  that  the  bulk  of  the  wheat  haa 
been  eecurad,  but  that  the  want  of  labour  haa  materially  in- 
terfered with.the  produce,  which  hae  been  forwarded  to  the 
varioui  marketa  in  a  fool  atate.  Our  impression  ia  that  Ame- 
rican ahipmenta,  now  that  pricea  an  unusually  low  in  this 
country,  will  be  on  a  diminished  scale  during  the  remainder 
of  the  year.  We  must  bear  in  mind,  however,  that  the  con- 
tinent hm  a  large  surplus  quantity  of  food  on  band,  and  that 
aa  advance  in  the  quotations  ben  would  lead  to  aomewhat 
heavy  arrivda  from  fiance  and  Germany. 


M« 


tHB  tAMMB»B  MAOAttSOL 


The  tarnip  eropi  im  lodking  wdl,  oomlderiaK  the  eitreae 
drjnfsi  of  the  weather.  Biredee  aod  mani^ldi  promiie  an 
a?erage  growth.  It  may,  howe? er,  be  donbted  whether  it  will 
equal  lut  year. 

A  few  pocket!  of  new  hopi  hate  bMi  dhpoted  ttft  fai  the 
Borough,  at  from  £8  8i.  to  £12  per  ewt ;  bat  the  bine,  ihoegh 
it  hat  ooDiideraUy  improfed  ia  appearaneee  11060  the  raiai 
eommeoeed,  ihowe  only  a  modeitts  erop.  The  duntad  tn 
noflt  klferfe  baa  bean  in  i  riogftob  ttaft,  bvt  nt  dietiRt  ttf 
impotttKe  hia  tak«i  plaea  in  prioei.  Ralhat  largt  ^naatitiei 
of  foreigin  hope  itiU  eontinue  to  arrive.  Oa  the  eoatmeati  the 
growth  ii  qoite  equal  to  Itit  leesoo.  We  may  therefore  an- 
tiejpate  steady  importattoiiB  for  some  time. 

The  mirkets  lave  been  bat  modeitttly  IttMUed  with  bay 
Mid  ittiw,  for  whieh  the  demwd  has  ruled  eleady»  at  foil 
prices.  Old  mesdAw  hay  kit  reelited  £3  lOt.  to  £4  10s., 
new  ditto  £3  to  £4,  old  clover  £i  10a.  to  £6,  new  ditto  £4 
to  £5,  and  straw  £1  81.  to  £1  I6i.  per  losd.  The  whole  of 
the  hiy  hat  now  been  carried  in  eioellent  condition. 

The  puMie  ealefe  of  eelonial  WDol««tt  wbiek  abent  108,000 
balei  htve  been  diiftoicd  of-"have  been  brooghl  to  a  elose^ 
Throuf^hont,  the  biadin((i,  both  for  home  ate  and  export,  were 
somewhat  active,  and  prices  geoertUy  were  well  itipported. 
The  market,  prifately,  tontln^its  steady,  and*  oonsMeftng  the 
gnat  aelivity  ia  the  woeUen  tHrfe,  the  atfteks jsf  hmne-gnwn 
wools  ia  the  bends  of  the  mtnttfa^nrtrs  ste  very  moderate. 

The  crop  of  apples  is  a  very  moderate  one  $  bat  of  other 
kinds  of  Ihiit  it  is  eqatl  t6  most  previous  yeirt. 


RBVISW  OF  THE  CATTLE  TRADE  SURINO  THE 

PAST  MONTH. 

Notwiibitiiidittg  that  t1i«  leading  Markets  of  ^nsnnplim 
hate  bcea  somewhat  ketvity  eapptied  wiUi  baeett,  both  8ag» 
lish  and  feiciga,  the  demaad  far  most  breeds)  bvt  OMre  eep^ 
cially  for  prime  stock,  bes  ruled  tolerably  activn,  and  the 
qnotationt  &ve  been  well  tuppof  ted.  Compared  with  the  two 
previoui  monthi,  the  beatts  have  come  to  hand  in  bdt  lOld* 
dling  condition ;  bat  it  it  gratifying  to  observe  that  lets  diiesse 
hat  been  apparent  amoogtt  them  than  watthe  esse  at  the 
Gorreiponding  period  latt  year,  and  that  ^  lonet  bive  bCRl 
far  lets  numeroos.  With  regard  to  the  sheep,  we  may  ob- 
serve  that  their  general  quality  has  slightly  fallen  oif.  On  the 
whole,  however,  it  hat  turned  ant  tol^ably  t»Haa.  The  mut- 
ton trade  hat  continued  in  a  healthy  ttate,  and,  in  tome  in- 
stanoet,  the  currenciea  have  ruled  a  thade  higher.  The  demand 
for  Iambi,  though  it  hat  not  been  very  aetire,  has  been  tome- 
what  firm ;  indeed,  we  seldom  f«eollc«t  a  season  during  wbidi 
snch  high  prices  hive  eontinned  to  prevail.  Soma  Down 
lambs  have  prodneed  at  much  as  7s.  pet  Slbi.,  #hicb,  lot  an 
advanced  period  at  regards  the  teason,  !a  an  nnatuallf  high 
flgare.  The  veal  trade,  owing  to  the  large  importation  of 
calves  ftam  the  Conthiefet,  bat  been  in  a  very  inttttive  ttalft ; 
whilst  pigs  have  commanded  Y%ty  little  ittention,  at  abont 
atationary  prices. 

The  quantity  of  grass  in  the  pastUMi  bks  fallen  short  of 
list  season,  owing  to  the  long  continuance  of  dry  weather ; 
but  the  flue  rains  whieh  have  recently  fkllen  have  had  a  most 
benefleislefftet  upon  the  root  crops,  which  hate  rapidly  re- 
floveted  from  the  effects  of  the  lato  want  of  moittnte.  At 
pretent,  there  it  every  protpeet  of  a  large  arowth  of  iwedel 
and  other  turnipi ;  ana  we  may  obierve  that  the  bay  crop, 
thoui^h  not  equal  to  lift  year  at  to  quantity,  has  been  secured 
in  eirellent  eondition.  This  is  in  importsnt  element  in  stock 
feeding.  For  the  molt  part  the  paitnrei  are  well  stocked 
with  both  beatts  and  sheep,  so  that  we  do  not  apprehend  any 
serioni  fklling  off  in  the  supplies  during  the  remaindtt  of  the 
year.  Evidently,  however,  prices  wiH  continne  high,  arising 
ftOA  the  enormous  conintnption  going  an. 

The  impoiis  of  fstaifn  ataek  into  London  hava  beea  as 
£sllowii 

Hbas. 
Beasts  .,  ••  •»  ..  0,602 
Sheep  ..  »•  ••  ..  34,9S7 
Lambs  i«  ••  •»  •»  4,186 
Calvee  .,  1.  ..  ••  4,827 
P(gt        ti         •«        ••%         »*       4,108 

Totri       «•        »t        ••     H609 


CoxpAmiaoN  OP  Impoits. 

Aug.             Beaats.  Bheep.  Lambs.  Calves.  Pifi. 

1862 6,680  80,652  6,204  2.060  8^7 

1861 6,581  88,210  3,176  1.874  8,718 

1860  ..••.»  8,647  88,249  1.856  2,520  4,07S 

1859 8,502  29.175  8,808  8,254  1.805 

1858  .«*..•   8,293  19,600  2,764  8,512  2,915 

1857 4,692  21,216  1,760  2,861  2,SU 

1886 6.677  17^t  1,271  t,80l  1.901 

1886 8,341  88,809  084  tm  UU 

Tbniatal  ttpptlMor  Itiek  itMUIidiiAeQfeit  UsbO' 
peUtan  Harkittuifa  been  fee  Mdar  t 

HaaDi 

Beaats 26,864 

Cows  .,  ••  ••  ,«  •«  680 
Bheep  and  Ltflibl  ••  ••  <•  14M80 
Oaltes.i  ••  .  ••  ••  8.070 
Pign .1        .«      2b688 

CQXP4aU8C»II  Of  BOPPLlItt 

Sheep  St 

Aaff»          Beatts.        Lambs.  Calves.  ?\p, 

1862....    84.072       154,920  2,854  8,012 

1861... »    23,420       189,740  2,982  8,220 

1660... «    82,890       151.800  8,846  2,0/0 

1859.. ».     18,170        186,090  8,888  2,82Q 

1668  M«.    26,916        161,680  8,127  8,110 

1857....     20,695        148,758  3.173  2.4B0 

1856.. ».    21.271        147.250  8,854  8.87fi 

1885....    20,816        151,870  8.858  4.272 

Beef  hu  s6ld  U  from  8i.  4d.  to  4i.  lOd.,  nnttoa  3i.  6d.  it 
61.  2d.,  lamb  6s.  t6  6s.  8d.,  tail  8i.  44.  to  4i.  8i.,  iid 
pork  81. 8d»  la  4e.  8d.  pev  8lbi.  by  tie  Mmn. 

OOKPAkLl80tt  09  PnlOii. 

Ang4 186*.  Magf  1460. 

a«  d.    Bb  d.  a»  d.    1  d. 

Beef. from  8    0  to  4    8 1    OteS   4 

Utttton  •« 8    2to5    0 8   8toS  8 

Liikb 4    4tD8    0. 6    4t06   6 

Veal   8    4to5    0 4    2to5   6 

Pork  3    6to4    6 4    Otod   0 

Aug.,  1861.  Aug.,  1882. 

s.  d.     B.  d.  s.  d.    t.  d. 

Beef. from  2  10  to  4  10 8    4  to  4  10 

Mntton 1.^8    2«o8    4 8    8to5   4 

Ltmb.. 5    0to6    0 5    0to6  4 

Veal   8    4to4    6 4    Oto5   0 

Pork  8l0to4    8 8    8to414 

Advices  from  most  psrte  «f  tin  Oontincnt  ars  to  the  efeet 
that  stock  it  by  no  means  abundant,  and  that  piiest  artww- 
what  high.  We  understaad,  however,  that  Ua  avtftgfiMp- 
ments  will  be  made  to  Bogland  ia  Sestembar. 

The  comparison  of  the  arrivali  of  home-M  beaitt  for  tM 
]4ctropolitan  Market  stands  tbna : 

AngM  1868.  Aig4  1M8. 

From  Xiiaeahtsbire^  Lsissstif 

Bhire,Aeb.»»»i •»••     18,700       i«m      M^ 

Otbar  parte  of  Bngland  ..       8,000       ...i       4,000 
Bcetland.,  *»...» »...«...  311        m*.         i^ 

faeknd 1,980       ..o         M8 

VeryliHHvd  en^toiar  Mil  bate  b6li  88  oflW  8il«cv« 
gMaand  Landenball  markile.  PricM  bin  fltet8rted  mW' 
derably,  but  on  the  wbold  thty  km  been  w«ll  •tppotie'* 


WESTMORELAND. 
Oar  prospects  are  eomewhat^oheeiing,  having  had  iheiM 

bay-time  for  many  jeara  (  ye4»  all  hands  being  ^'^^'^j^  v*, 
hay,  negleoted  eiogUng  the  tnrnips,  whieb»  m  dr;  fWi  <^ 
badly  for  some  weeks ;  hoWevtfrt  rain  eaake  jest » titft » 
restore  them,  and  now,  August  19th,  the  ^ff*^" "I_J 
rattling  oropi  both  swedes  and  yeUowoi  MsngoW*  *^ 
oanrots  will  be  only  a  moderata  erop.    Beans  are  ^^^ 


Peee  are  also 


triba 


plentifal,  eapeoiallT  ^«   ^^^^  ^^wS 

Linseed  is  a  moderately  good  erop,  vrith  a  larger  eNMW 

than  pmviooaly.    Potatoes  ware  largely  P^*^f*r^ 


aown 


offer  well  for  an  abnadaat  oropi  yet  on  the  low  laa^  b«^ 
did  much  damage.  Barley  is  a  oapitAl  crop,  tM  <jm 
although  rather  ahMt  in  8tnNr,la"eomyi''and^r<2 
largely  of  m4ali    Wheal  ia  aii  eMatttnt  mr^^^^ 


fHfe  FAMTEM  MAQAZtNS. 


ser 


tkUi^  tiitt  Witk  ptftibp  h«ft^^  wUeh  cftnnot  mi  td 
^a^  ft  deal  of  fine  llonr.  As  the  weather  ii  dark  tmd 
•bowefj  ttie  «ftriy  etop«  are  kept  back.  On  retam  t>f  aim' 
thine  barley  and  wheat  will  be  out  with  all  apeed,  with  the 
oati  folkn^ig  ek»ely  behind. 


flOXJTH  LINOOLKIHIRE. 


We  are  bow  itialaetorily  pngreubg  through  a  renark- 
1U7  iaa  harraat  acMOO.  The  wmda  hare  been  rather  too 
b<ttatcroaa  for  the  atandiiif  cropa  of  bold  ripe  wheat,  and  soaie 
km  haa  been  aoatained  bom  iheUiog.  We  hate  had  a  few 
ihowcn;  bat  the  eooatiy  ia  aadly  parched  upi  and  neither 
water  nor  food  can  aeareely  be  fonnd  for  the  tteak.  Many 
ptiien  are  taking  their  cattle  into  their  foldyarda,  andgiring 
thcB  itiaw  and  caJce.  It  ia  long  ainee  we  ha?e  had  auch  a  dry 
iaaew»  The  Una  nnd  Im-lana  dtitricta«  net  aupplied  with 
tatcr  tnm  "  the  high  oonatry,'*  are  auffering  mneh  ineoa- 
Ttticnee.  They  are  Uke  open  commoBa— the  atock  ail  ranning 
together,  n«ther  fence  nor  water  for  milea.  The  manhca  are 
in  a  aiaiilar  nedicaaientf  bat  they  being  meetly  fenced  with 
white  thorn  iicdgea»  the  ueonTenienee  ariaea  chiefly  from  want 
of  water.  The  watercait  ia  in  conataot  reqniaitien.  The 
ileek,  ef  eevree,  aofer  acTnel7»  and  we  ere  anzieua  te  eee  the 
ooiB  tfelda  dear  ao  aa  to  afford  a  little  aid  in  weeding  atubblea, 
&e.  We  ere  now  better  able  to  report  upon  the  hatToat  here. 
Ae  wheat  erop  ia  nndoabtedly  a  good  one,  bat  it  by  no  meaai 
coBiaa  ap  to  toe  high  eipectationa  of  the  growera.  The  orepa 
eet  vp  mneh  lighter  thaa  waa  anticipated,  nor  ia  the  ear  ao  well 
fiibd  ea  waa  ezpeoted.  It  will  be  a  fair  arerage  crop  and  no 
■ore ;  the  weight  and  quality  of  graio  very  good.  The  oat 
erep  ia  Taoeaa ;  the  early  aown  very  good,  late  aown  patchy 
aad  ligat.  The  qwality  of  grain  will  be  good  and  beaTy. 
Barley  protea  a  good  erop,  bat  it  ia  not  maoh  cnltivated  in 
the  dtttriet.  Beana  are  the  molt  irregular  ia  crop  thie  year. 
BeoM  eropa  are  very  good,  and  well  podded «  othcra,  fair  bulk 
hat  badly  podded;  othera,  neither  balk  nbr  poda  te  any  ei- 
tCDt.  Fcaa  are  a  good  crop  thronghoat,  but  not  an  eitra  one. 
Petateea  attt)  look  fleariahing  apes  the  whole,  and  allhengh 
a  fcw  cropa  hnre  loat  their  haulm,  yet  we  aeareely  bear  of  the 
Aeteae.  It  doea  eaiat.  but  haa  not  done  mnch  daoMge  yet. 
The  atop  ia  large  in  balk  and  breadth,  and  likely  toproTo  well. 
The  "green  cropa,'*  aa  a  wholes  are  vniatiafactory.  Swedea 
aie  eafferiBg  aeverely  from  *'|robe/*  very  aaaay  are  eaten 
cff  aboat  an  inch  below  the  aurface.  All  want  rain  aadly.  The 
■apply  of  fat  meat  mnat  aeon  be  TCiy  abort  AH  kinda  of 
atett  are  doing  ao  wretchedly  that  a  acareity  moat  aeon  eooar. 


AORICULTURAL  INTELLIGENCE. 
FAIRS,  &c. 

AftPATEIA  aQE£F  FAIR.— Thete  waa  a  good  ahow  of 
la«be»  bvl  the  holdera  demanded  prieea  ao  high  that  very 
little  heaieaee  waa  traneaeted.    Bred  lamba  were  aearee. 

BANBtRT  tAtR.— the  Angaat  fhir  U  the  great  aheap 
fair,  eapedaUy  for  breeding  atock :  and  the  preient  enoi  both 
a*  r^irda  the  qaaotity  of  aheep  oa  aale  and  the  bMiaeae  dene, 
kept  op  ita  ehifaeter.  T^  aupply  of  aheep  waa  large.  In 
the  bout  market  there  wai  alae  a  good  feumber  of  all  deacrip- 
tioea.  Beef  at€raged  frem  Sa.  6d.  to  4a.  6d.,  and  mutton  from 
4i.  to  8a.  the  81b.  The  ram  aalei  were  at  aaoal  numeronaly 
litaided,  and  the  higher  qoalitiea  of  tupa  reatixed  goed  prioea. 
Mr.  Jonaa  Fasten  Opened  thia  ptrt  of  the  buaineaa  by  diapoa- 
lag  ef  m«a  belonging  feapeetirely  to  Mr.  Ro6t,  of  Great  Tew, 
iad  Mr.  iCUll,  oTSigaett  Barfted.  Thoae  of  Mr.  Root  were 
tie  pil^eet  aheep.  aad  averaged  £9  8a.  7d.  a  head ;  while 
(hdae  6(  Mr.  US»  fetched  £7  18a.  Hd.  a  head.  Mr.  Lyne 
t1^  knocked  dotrn  a  aeore  of  aheirliaga,  the  property  of  Mr. 
Bnghei^  of  Donthiop,  at  nfked  tafying  from  4  to  10  gaineaa. 
1^  gteat  nttmetien  in  the  ram  aalea  waa,  howevcri  thoae  of 
Mr.  Craddoek,  of  Korthleaeh.  There  were  twelve  rama  of 
thia  flock,  iod  the  Ugbeat  ifeached  11 1  ga.,  the  average  being 
Ibont  10  gi.  Mr.  I^wlet  aold  a  acore  of  Cotawolda,  the  fame 
i  Ml.  Boot  of  Drayton,  #hieh  alao  fetched  over  6  ga.  a  head. 

BRIDOlifORTH  FAIR^— The  ahow  of  cattle  mA  aheep 
tni  ilaitL  CMra  Ibr  tte  kjufe  realiaed  7d.  per  lb.  Oood 
tiOMa  Mdnd  fMUy  Sola  Aid.  to  fl|d.  per  lb.  Cowa  ^ 
edveilnDl££ltb«l&    Oodd  (ttoie  j^ga  fr<mi  SOb.  to  £1 


In  the  hone  ftir  Mne  but  airt^eiihuii  inunali,  and  larte 
prieeiaikcd.    Bat  Uttle  bnaineaa  done. 

BtTRGH-LE-MARSH  FAIR  wu  largely  aupplied  with 
ftoek,  and  the  biat  animate,  both  beaitl  and  aheep,  realiaed 
aboat  former  tata.  Half-ihtted,  of  which,  in  ednaeqnence  of 
the  gteat  aeartity  of  keeping  in  the  inarsh,  there  wu  a  large 
uomber  ibbwn,  inn  very  How  of  tale,  and  leveral  at  the  doae 
were  nnditpoatd  of. 

DONCASTBR  FORTNIQHTLT  MARlCET.-A  amaU 
attendance  of  purehaierB,  and  but  a  limited  ahow,  aa  farmera 
were  too  bnaily  engaged  with  the  harteat,  wbifih  ia  progieaaibg 
eatitfaetorily.  Fat  aheep  mled  from  6^  to  7id.  perlb.,  the 
latter  bebg  paid  for  wethera.  Fat  beaiU  aold  at  from  7a.  to 
7i.  9d.  per  at. 

DUFFTOWN  MaRKBT  was  not  nearly  ao  Urge  aa  oaaal 
at  thia  aeaaon  of  the  year.  There  waa  a  eonaiderable  ounber 
ef  dealera  preient,  and  the  demand  briak,  bat  the  inpply  of 
eattle  wu  hmited.  The  market  wu  Itiff  in  the  early  part  of 
the  day,  hot  latterly  mott  of  the  Iota  were  aold  at  fully  car- 
rent  prieea.  Good  rat  may  be  quoted  it  from  60a.  to  62a.  per 
cwt  The  Bttpply  of  ewea  and  lamba  waa  large^chicfly  from 
Inveravon  and  Badenoch— and  numeroaa  aalel  were  effected 
at  prieea  ranging  from  4i.  6d.  to  Ua.  6d.;  average  from 
7a.  to  9a. 

DUN {1  AM  Fair.— At  the  eommencemeDt  of  buiineas 
larmera  aiked  very  high  prieea,  bat  aoon  afterwarda  dropped 
aa  much  u  £3  a  head,  and  ultimately  a  fair  busineai  waa  done 
at  from  7i.  to  8t.  per  at.  There  were  plenty  of  atore  beatti, 
but  buitnen  was  flat,  owing  to  the  want  of  keep.  The  quan- 
tity of  fat  sheep  waa  linitecJ,  bat  quite  equal  to  the  deniand, 
at  about  7(1.  per  lb.  The  builnils  done  ia  atore  sheep  waa  a 
flat  one,  but  for  the  beet  of  them  u  much  aa  from  40«.  to  50a. 
a  head  waa  obtainet). 

ELGIN  MARKET.— The  market  waa  atiff,  the  proapeet 
of  a  good  turnip  crop  making  farmers  leaa  anxioua  te  dispoae 
of  their  atock  than  they  otherwiae  woald  hare  been.  Fat 
lold  at  62i.  or  63f.  per  cwt. 

GLENDEVON  SHEEP  AND  LAMB  MARKET.— The 
foUowiog  were  abont  the  average  rates :  The  best  leta  of  croaa- 
hred  Iambi  brought  from  £15  to  £17  per  clad  acore  ;  aeeoada 
ranged  from  £11  to  £13  10a.,  and  thitda  from  £7  to  £10  per 
clad  acore.  The  highest  price  we  heard  of  for  half-breds  waa 
248.  a-head,  aad  othera  ranged  from  18s.  to  22s.  each,  accord- 
ing to  condition.  There  were  but  few  black faocd  Iambs  shown, 
and  these  wfre  principally  ahotia,  the  prieea  of  which  we 
conld  not  learn.  The  aheep  ahowa  were  in  pretty  good  con- 
dition, and  sold  quickly  aboat  the  ratea  of  recent  marketa. 

GLOUCESTER  MONTHLY  MARKET  wu  very  in- 
differently aupplied  with  fat  atock,  aud  good  aheep  were  very 
aearee,  and  realiaed  high  prieea.  Beef  waa  in  a  maderaie 
tuppty,  aud  the  beat  qu«lity  aold  readily.  The  following  were 
the  quotatiooa :  Beef  from  6|d.  to  7id.,  mntton  from  7d.  to 
8d.,  lamb  from  8d.  to  9d,  per  lb. 

HEREFORD  FAIR.— There  wu  a  very  large  tttandnee, 
eapedally  in  the  aheep  departaaeot,  which  waa  well  eepplied 
with  atore  atock.  Fat  aheep  aad  alao  laaiba  were  very  aearee 
and  in  good  demand.  Both  Ait  aod  atore  aheep  aold  briatlyi 
fat  ewea  at  7d.  aad  wetbere  at  7^(1. ;  atore  ewes,  86a»  to  44aw( 
lamba,  25e.  to  SOa.  Mr.  Q.  Taylor  aold  a  lot  of  wetheia  at 
52a.  Fat  beaaU  aold  briskly  at  6id.  to  7d.  perlb.  There  waa 
not  a  large  namber'of  etore  eattle,  aad  prieea  shewed  a  dAwn^ 
ward  tendency  in  coauquenee  of  the^ahoitoeM  of  hcepk  Pigi 
were  rather  cheaper*  There  were  aeme  pretty  goed  onimela 
iu  the  horae  fair,  but  trade  wu  rather  eluk. 

HORNCASTLE  H0B3»  FAiK«-Ttfe  show  of  horsee 
exceeded  io  the  aggregate  many  prcoediag  fairai  andeeaa- 
priaad  a  varied  deaoriptioa  of  horoea  of  the  bigheat  fhahion 
aod  usefolneaa,  Uoeolaabire  prodaeed  a  large  field  1  Yort- 
ahire  eontribated  aome  handsome  eattle«  and  the  great  shew 
wu  eompleted  by  a  larne  importation  of  horaea  from  Irelandk 
For  hoiaes  of  the  bigheat  order  there  wM  ne  diminatien  in 
value,  but  horsea  ef  aeeondary  deaeription  came  meeh  easier. 
Wcll-^own  yonng  heraee  riaiag  foor  and  fire  yeara,  uabreftn 
to  doable  harneaet  bat  adapted  for  private  carriage  purpeaei, 
60  to  75  ga. ;  fine  upatanding  ditto,  ef  good  aymmeftrp  and 
Battled  down  in  hameaa.  70  to  80  ga.  {  and  matched  paira  of 
baya  and  greye,  &c^  160  to  180 ga.  aod  upwarda:  oeH  going 
I'ght-legced,  active  horua  for  amall  brooghama,  poaetona,  &^ 
46  to  55 ga.;  handaome  cattle  with  high  aeti6n«  ^''^«i^ 
driving,  chargoa,  &c.,  6$  to  120  ga. ;  thick-Nt,  ahorigomtea, 
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■oand  ymuig  honct  for  town  carte.  Tint,  OBBibnt,  baekocj 
■ad  miehine  woik,  85  to  45  gt. ;  of  thU  data  of  bona  than 
wera  manv  hardt  of  Irish  horaaa,  and  from  which  lalaetiou 
wera  mada  for  artiUaiy  and  other  military  pnrpoiat.  Cart- 
honea,  yonnf  and  soond,  for  road  work,  marehanta,  brawart, 
fte.f  45  to  55  gi. ;  lauonad  car^hona■  for  farming  work  mada 
low  flgarat ;  promiaing  eart-colta,  25  to  85  ft. ;  blood  ttoek, 
yoaag  honet  of  good  pedigree,  anitable  for  tha  field,  mada  60 
to  75  ft. ;  and  dito,  aeeottomcd  to  tha  hoandt,  100  to  ISO  ft. ; 
and  bonat  pottatttof  any  of  tha  nnder^mentioned  tpccial 
qutlitiet— TJi.,  hortet  of  high  blood  and  celebrity,  htf  b  metal 
and  np  to  heary  work,  good  feneert,  fit  for  heary  coantrj, 
ftc,  retlised  figoret  of  from  150  to  800  ft.  and  opwardi^ 
many  Irish  hortet  eama  within  thit  eatcf  ory  of  dittinction ; 
loadttert,  cover  htekt,  handtoma  ftllowayt,  taddle  hackt,&e., 
made  85  to  45  ft. ;  and  hortet  of  full  form  end  fine  action, 
aoitable  for  ladiet'  ridinf  hortet,  &e.,  65  to  85  ft.  and  up- 
wards;  neat,  compact,  weight- ctrryiof  eobt,  25  to  80ft.; 
and  matehed  pairt  for  harnett  and  food  trottert.  100  gt. 
Brood  maret,  jearlioft,  and  foalt  were  freely  tpccnlated  in 
by  braadert ;  af ed  cart  hortet,  atall  nagt,  old  poniet,  &c,  told 
at  rednead  fifnraa.  Tha  London  daalert  bouf ht  larfely,  and 
foreifn  afentt  eontigned  a  miteeUanaont  detcription  of  Ttln- 
able  hortet  to  tha  continent. 

IRVINB  HORSE  FAIR.— Bales  wera  eiceadingly  dull, 
horte  flesh  being  a{  a  sad  discount.  Of  first-dass  horses 
setrcelj  any  were  shown,  and  then  was  CTen  an  abtenee  of 
the  bett  of  the  tecond  elatt.  Pricet  ranged  from  £20  to  £30, 
the  largett  number  of  thote  told  ranging  naarett  to  the  former 
figure.  Hortet  riting  three  years  eld,  of  which  there  were  a 
few  in  the  market,  told  from  £15  to  £20. 

KETN8HAM  FAIR.— The  tupply  of  ttoek  wat  fair,  bnt 
icaroaly  an  a? ertge,  and  tha  quality  wu  by  no  meant  tope- 
rior.  Some  good  oxen  end  heinrt  were,  howerer,  offered,  bnt 
theee  met  a  dull  tala,  at  pricet  ranging  from  60t.  to  65i.  per 
ewt.  For  inferior  animal t  then  wat  tearcely  any  tale,  and 
tha  pricet  obttined  for  them  wera  proportionately  low.  Of 
aheep  there  wts  a  good  tupply,  contiiting  chiefly  of  Downs 
and  crois-brads.  One  smtll  pen  of  Sbropflhire  Downt  told  at 
-»ewet  43i.,  and  lambt  33f.  The  tupply  of  wethcrt  wst 
rather  thort,  but  those  tbst  wera  bronght  forwtrd  fetched 
prices  a? eraging  from  38t.  to  48t.  In  one  or  two  instancet 
60s.  wera  atked  for  Shropihire  Downi,  and  at  48i.  only  could 
be  obtoiaed,  they  wera  ramoved  untold,  fiett  Downt  bronght 
from  86t.  to  48t.,  and  cross-braeds  from  86s.  to  45s.  A 
goodly  number  of  stora  lambs,  in  excellent  condition,  went 
off  at  28s.  to  88s. ;  fst  lamba  fetched  about  9d.  per  lb.  Thera 
waa  abottt  aa  average  aupply  of  atora  pigs,  which  brought  from 
St.  9d.  to  9s.  8d.  per  teora.  The  horte  fair  was  well  supplied, 
bnt  scarcely  any  bosinass  was  done,  and  most  of  the  cart 
horses  and  nurea,  many  of  which  were  in  capital  cooditioo, 
ramainad  on  hsnd.  Tbe  supply  of  colts  was  short,  especially 
tnekera.  Two-year-old  animals  fetehad  from  £18  to  £26 
caeh. 

KNIGHTON  FAIR.— Then  was  a  large  supply  of  sheep, 
particnlarly  of  dnnght  ewaa,  which  sold  wall,  the  prices  ratlised 
being  from  It.  to  Is.  6d.  a  head  in  ezeeat  of  the  ?aluet  which 
rnled  at  tha  corretponding  fair  latt  .year.  The  number  of 
cattle  was  not  large;  and,  owing  to  the  greet  scarcity  of  keep 
in  the  grating  districts,  stora  animals  wera  down  in  price 
about  208.  a  head.  Thera  wera  few  bntchen*  animals,  and 
fhaae  realised  about  recent  rates.  Then  was  nothing  of  a 
firtt*class  character  in  the  horse  fair ;  as  to  prices,  the  ten- 
dency was  decidedly  downwards.  The  trade  in  the  pig  depart- 
ment was  dull,  and  prioee  too  arbitrary  to  be  quoted. 

LANARK  LAMB  MARKET.— We  quote  the  prices  per 
acan  of  a  few  of  the  lote  aold :  Mr.  John  Murray,  stlet- 
naa,  Edinburgh,  told  Kingledoor  black-faced  ewe  lambt  at 
£17.  Hondlathape  ditto  at  £14.  Hundlethape  black-faced 
vather  lambs  £11,  Newbiehope  ditto  £11,  Kiogledoor  Cheviot 
awe  lambs  I8s.  asch,  ditto  wtthen  18t.  8d.  each,  Clorarhill 
third  awe  lambt  lie.  6d.  each,  a  lot  from  aame  dittriet  12t. 
aaeh.  Mr.  Patonon  of  BIrthwood't  lot  told  at  £10  lOt.  Mr. 
Daant,  Glankirk,  told  Chariot  ewe  lambt  at  £12.  Eattend 
blaak-fseed  ewas  topped  tha  market  at  £1  12s.  6d.  each. 

MUIR  OF  ORD  MARKET.— niera  was  a  very  hnsk  da- 
■snd  for  ChcTlot  lambs,  all  of  which  wera  sold  esrly  in  the 
day.  Blaefcfaeed  wera  not  so  much  in  demand.  Tbera  wera 
a  good  many  half-brad  lamba,  which  wen  all  sold.  Mr.  Ganld, 
BeOadrvm,  sold  a  lot  of  half-bred  lambe  at  20i.;  Mr.  Gordon, 


BraalaagwaU,  a  lot  of  ditto  at  21s. ;  Mr.  Gmt,  KianeDsa,  i 
lot  of  dittoat  20s.;  Mr.  Roes,  Ton^  a  lot  af  ditto,  shets,tt 
14s.  6d,;  Mr.  Fraser,  Conterisk.  sold  Chariot  knbs  st  Hi. 
6d.,  and  aaother  lot  at  9t. ;  Mr.  Harper,  Torgam,  a  lot  of  cut 
awes  at  28s.  6d. ;  Mr.  Trottar,  Gaigustaa,  a  lot  of  ditto  tt 
26s.  6d.  Tbe  market  was  a  good  selliag  one  for  sll  good  est- 
tle,  and  few  erosaes  wara  left  unrold.  Thera  wu  t  Isifs 
number  of  highlaaden,  bnt  few  ware  sold  when  our  psredlcft. 
Though  pricee  wera  good,  the  msrket  was  a  stiff  one.  Mr. 
Wilton  bought  a  lot  of  stirfcs  at  £12  12s. ;  Mr.  Caacros, 
Btlnakyle,  sold  a  lot  of  two-year-old  (at  heifers  at  £18  ISi.; 
Mr.  Fonyth,  Arrabella,  bought  a  lot  of  smsll  crou  itoti  it 
£1  5s.;  Mr.  Sim,  Ardullie,  bought  a  lot  of  two-yetr-oid 
crosses  at  £18 ;  Mr.  Campbell,  Caithness,  several  loU  of  itoli 
at  from  £7  to  £10;  Mr.  Middlatoo,  Cnlis,  bought  a  lot  of 
two-year-old  stote  at  £l5. 

NEWCASTLE  (Staffs)  FAIR  waa  tolerably  wcUiop- 
plied  with  stock,  bnlls  in  particular  being  rery  plmtifuL 
Notwithstanding  stock  was  lower  at  leaat  10s.  per  besd.,  bsii- 
nees  was  unususlly  dulL  Fst  stock  areraged  £ron  6d.  to  ^L 
per  lb. 

NORTHAMPTON  FAT  STOCK  MA RKBT.-Ths  lent 
sorte  of  beaste  wera  sold  for  more  money.  Pigs  io  desiud, 
and  quite  aa  dear.    Sheep  sold  at  lato  rates. 

PITLOCHRY  SHEEP  AND  LAMB  MARKET.-ni 
ruling  ratee  wera  the  following :  The  best  blsekftced  wctbv 
lambs  sold  at  prices  ranging  from  £8  lOt.  to  £10  lOi.  per 
clad  score,  snd  seconds  from  £5  to  £7.  The  ewe  Umbiihown 
wera  not  nnmcront,  and  brought  rttes  Ttrytng  from9i.to  lli. 
per  head.  The  lott  of  crosibred  and  whitefsced  limbi  on  the 
ground  wera  also  limited,  and  tha  demand  was  pretty  brisk. 
The  best  lots  of  eroisbreds  sold  from  £13  to  £15  lOt.  per  eltd 
score,  and  inferior  lots  ranged  from  £8  to  £10  lOi.  The 
whitefaeed  Itmbt  bronght  from  14t.  to  20t.  etch  for  the  top 
lote,  and  seconds  sold  from  9s.  to  12i.  per  hesd.  Thsdwud 
for  fst  sheep  was  brisk,  and  prices  considerably  higher  tbu  at 
the  corretponding  market  latt  year.  Evet  and  wetberi  lold it 
from  £11  to  £l5  per  clad  score,  and  the  bitter  from  X18 
to  £26. 

ST.  COLUMB  MONTHLY  MARKBT.-There  wii  i 
good  supply  of  fst  bullocks  and  aheep ;  the  former  fetched 
from  £3  to  £8  8s.  per  cwt,  and  the  Utter  from  6d.  to  (4d. 
per  lb.  There  hss  not  been  so  good  a  market  here  for  ioim 
tisie  as  there  wis  on  Tnesdsy ;  erery  sheep  wu  sold,  m 
nearly  all  the  fat  bullocks.  Cows  and  calves  were  not  siseh 
in  demand. 

TEWKESBURY  FAIR.— There  wss  a  Kood  sapply  of 
stock,  with  plenty  of  buyert.  Beef  msda  0|d.  to  7d..  mtttos 
7id.,  and  lamb  8d.  per  lb. 

TYNDRUM  LAMB  MARKET.— The  best  tots  of  bliek- 
faced  wether  Itmbs  sold  from  £9  to  £11  per  cted  leote, 
seconds  bronght  frost  £7  to  £8,  and  shots  laoged  from  £4  to 
£6  per  clad  »core.  The  ewe  lambs  for  picked  loU  sold  si  high 
ss  £12  per  clad  score,  snd  other  lote  bronght  from  £8  to  £10 
10s.  per  dsd  score.  The  top  lote  of  crossbred  Ismbi  ruH 
from  £18  to  £15  per  dad  score,  and  seconds  from  £10  to  £11 
10s.  per  dsd  score.  The  half  brad  and  Chariot  Iambi  sold  it 
ratea  Tarying  from  £18  to  £17  per  chid  score,  secordisf  to 
condition. 

IRISH  FAIRS.— BALL4 :  The  following  show  tbe  ivenfe 
of  the  prices  realized :  Bullocks— Mr.  Deane  sold  s  lot  st  £12, 
Mr.  Begley  a  lot  at  £15,  Lord  Oranmore  a  lot  st  £15  ])>-; 
and  for  heifen-Mr.  Wm.  Gibbons,  £9  for  a  lot;  Mr.  8.0. 
MscDermott,  £10;  Mr.  Kirwan,  £12 ;  Mr.  Crehsn,  ill  l^V 
Mr.  G.  J,  O'Malley,  £11  5s.:  Mr.  Anthony  Ormiby,  for  hi« 
second  lot,  £11  5s.;  Mr.  Blake,  Mr.  Toohy,  and  mw« 
othen  sdd  lots,  bnt  we  did  not  lesrn  tbe  exact  prices.  Nf' 
Larminie  sold  Itmbs  at  28s. ;  Mr.  P.  Tnohy,  wetben  tt  £2 
10s. ;  Mr.  WUbnham,  a  mixed  flock  of  sheep  st  £1  19^ 
Abdkb  :  Prime  beef  commended  fully  60s.  per  ewt,  uA 
second-dais  from  50i.  to  52s.  6d.  per  cwt  Of  dsiry  cowi  m 
springen  the  supply  wss  inconsiderable.  Tbe  prices  were  sot 
lower.  Good  milkers  from  £12  to  £14,  and  ipnsfeft 
£11  to  £17  cacb.  In  the  stora  cattle  departDCot  m 
supply  appeared  to  be  bdow  the  arerage,  yet  it  vti  mi 
enough  for  the  demand,  which  wtt  rather  1u«b»h 
and  many  wera  left  untold  in  the  eTeaing.  Tv» 
year.old  heiflen  wera  worth  £11  to  £18  10s.  ia  ths  i«s|^ 
two-yaar-dda from  £8  to £9  10s. ;  and  yearliagi firoa £«** 
£6;  weanling  ealToa,  85s.  to  46a.  each ;  ymmg  ballotfi  *"* 
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it  tut  nqoMt  at  £6  to  J9  cadi.  Tba  Amp  fur  wu  iseted- 
iuly  vdl  nipplkd,  indnding  a  ]ai|«  ahov  of  ezoiUBBt  lamba. 
WflCher  ■flttoB  ■udntaiiMd  stiff  pneH*  aad  may  ba  qnotad  at 
faUy  7d.  per  lb.;  eva  muttoii  at  6d.  Limbiraagad  from  22i. 
to  328.  aacfa,  aad  mat  a  ready  lala  throQ^[hont  for  tha  BngUih 
rkati.  Tha  pig  Ibir  waa  poorly  nippbad  with  larga,  haavy^ 
itad  aaimali,  nor,  indead,  wu  tbira  appareaUy  aaT  graat 
demand  (or  tlm,  and  tha  pig  jobbart  who  nraally  trada  with 
Eagtaad  in  tha  bacon-cariog  Maaoa  ware,  for  tha  most  part, 
noa  poithiaiBg  lamba.  Bicon  piga  aad  porkera  might  be 
footed  at  an  afaraga  of  44i.  to  458.  par  cwt.  Store  pigi  aad 
riipa  BMt  a  fair,  ectiva  demand  at  ramonarati?a  pricea.  Moeh 
niBMtioD  prefadad  the  weanling  department,  and  brisk  bnyiog 
took  place,  aa  feeding  is  getting  plentifal.  Bockers  and 
vsanlinga  edld  from  lOi.  to  16t.  and  17s.  6d.  each.  Several 
mgs  were  diapoaad  of  at  prieas  varying  ftom  £12  to  £18. 

ENGLISH    BUTTER  MABKBT. 

lONDON,  MoNpAT,  Aognst  24.— Oar  tiade  is  activa, 
Mt  safieient  rain  haring  faUea  to  revive  the  pestares. 

Daraataina 112s.  to  1 14s.  par  ewt. 

„         Middling 908.tol008, 

Devon  102i«tol06B. 

rraah     13t.  to  UB.pardos.lhe. 

CARMARTHEN  BUTTER  EXCHANGE.  (Saturday 
Isit)— A  large  aapply  of  Batter  to  market  this  day,  aad  de- 
■aad  qaite  cqaal  to  it.  Urn  whole  waa  bought  np  freely  at 
Wk,  aad  the  choiee  dairies  at  88s.  Msrket  very  firm  at  tha 
qaotatioBS. 

CORK  BUTTER  EXCHANGE,  (Satorday  last.)— The 
isseiptB  thia  week  averaged  2,000  firkins  daily,  about  three- 
faar^  of  which  was  seeood  quality.  Owing  to  tha  inquiry 
for  Cork  Batter  in  London,  the  demand  here  has  been  brisk, 
with  a  risiag  tendency,  despite  the  large  supplies.  Since 
Moaday  firsta  rasa  from  96s.  to  97s.,  seeoads  from  90b.  to  92s.. 
thirdi  from  77s.  to  79s.,  fourths  from  68s.  to  70b.,  aad  fifths 
from  628.  to  53i.  The  supply  of  mild  cured  Batter  averaged 
200  firkins  a  day.  It  now  quotas  99s.,  94s.,  and  81s.  for  firsts, 
leeoads,  and  thirds,  beug  a  sl^ht  advance  on  the  week, 

BRIDGNORTH  FAIR.  —  A  quantity  of  good  faodiy 
sheeas  fetched  4d.  par  lb. 

CHIPPENHAM.— A  fall  market :  over  200  teas  of  chacsa 
ware  pitched,  bat  tha  trade  was  very  dull.  We  may  feirly 
qaate  a  fell  in  pricey  of  from  8s.  to  4s.  per  cwt,  on  the  aver- 
sge  qusntity,  although  the  cheese  came  to  hand  (considering 
tke  wsrm  weather)  in  good  eoodittoa.  Brosd  doubles  68s.  to 
63s.,  priase  Cheddar  60b.  to  70s.,  loaves  60b.  to  68s.,  thin  46b. 
to  SOs,  skim  24s.  to  SOs.  per  ewt. 

OL0UCB8TBR.— About  100  tons  of  cheese.  Bnyan  ware 
aaneiuus,  and  a  good  clearaace  was  eflccted  esrly  at  the  rates 
prtvailing  at  last  fair.  The  quotatioaa  were :  Beat  ainglea  52b. 
to  66b.,  seconds  42s.  to  48s.,  skims  20s.  to  SOs. 

MORETON.IN-MARSH   FAIR.  — About  10   tons   of 
pitched,  and  aold  flrom  8Ss.  to  OSs.  per  ewt. 


HOP  MARKET. 

BOBOUOH,  Monday,  Aug.  24.— Our  market  ahews  no 
ihsimtion  since  the  date  of  our  Ust  report,  prises  being  firm, 
■ad  tha  trade  restrieted  to  orders  for  immediate  consumption. 
Tliera  have  been  several  pockets  of  the  new  growth  to  this 
mrket ;  bnt  picking  will  not  be  general  for  ten  days  to  come. 
Hoold  ia  atill  on  the  increase  in  Mid-Kent  and  some  other 
^iitrieto ;  but  the  plant  has  been  generally  improved  by  the 
hte  mine.    Correney  as  before. 


POTATO  MARKETS. 
BOROUGH  AND  SPITALFIELDS. 

LONDON,  MoNDAT,  Aagust  24.— The  supply  of  home- 
Stowa  Pototoes  on  sale  is  seatooably  large.  Nesrly  all  qua- 
Uties  are  in  fair  average  request,  and  prices  are  well  supported. 
^he  show  of  foreign  produce  ia  very  imall. 

Keal  aad  Essex  Regeate  ....  per  ton  80s.  to  110s. 
„  Shews 60s.  to   80b. 

COUNTRY  POTATO  MARKETS.— Doncabtsr,  (8a- 
^^Bday  last.)— A  good  supply  of  potetoas,  which  met  a  fiur 
~  alt  tha  foOowiag  peieaa :  whokaala  7s.  to  8a.  per  18 


BtottSb  retail  8d.  to  lOd.  par  peak.  Mancbmtiii,  (Batar- 
daylast)— Patatoe8  6s.toIl8.par2fi21bB.  Tork,  (Batuday 
last.)— Tha  supply  at  aiarkat  wimkly  becomae  more  plantifBl, 
aad  there  ia  eoBasquaatly  a  aorrasponding  and  gradual  radne- 
tion  ia  price.  Ronods  to-day  sold  at  from  7d.  to  8d.  par 
seoia  wholasela, and  tha  sama  prieee  per  peekretaiL  Kidnaya 
ware  9d.  to  lOd.  per  acore,  and  about  the  aama  rates  per  ped^ 

WOOL  MARKETS. 

ENGLISH  WOOL  MARKET. 

CITY,  Monday,  Aug.  21.--8ince  oar  laat  reoort  a  lisir 
avenge  bnaiosas  hss  been  passing  in  most  kinds  of  home- 
grown wools,  and  the  quotetions  have  been  well  supported. 
The  supply  on  offer  ie  seesonably  good.  There  are  still  a  few 
orders  in  tha  market  oa  eoatineatal  account. 

onanaiiT  raioaa  ov  wool. 
MOUBH  (per  lb.) 

a.   d.       s.   d. 
Middle  hetfets  1  104  to 
Ditto  wethers..  1    8) 
Hr.<brsd  hoggs.  I    9 


Down  tegs*,.. 
Downei 


8 

7 


■.    a. 
1  10} 


s.  d. 

Laid  BiKhlaad  17  0 
White  ditto  ..  10  0 


d. 

s.    d. 

84to 

8 

10 

1 

1 

d. 

s.  d. 

10  to 

800 

10 

91  0 

s. 

Oombtng  skins  1 
OerdlDf  ditto..  1 
Hesd  ditto....  0 

1    0     Nolls 1 

1    H   Brokes •  1 

acoroH(Mr9ilb.) 

s.  d.  I  s. 

to   18  0     Laid  Cheviot..  SO  0 
91  0   I  Laid  Oroa....  18 
White  Cheviot.  Sit.  to  4<b. 

BRADFORD  WOOL  MARKET,  (Thursday  last.)— There 
is  a  coBsiderable  improvemeat  in  the  tone  of  our  marketa  this 
week.  The  epinners  having  reoeived  some  considerable  ordera 
are  operatiag  mnoh  more  freely,  aad  greater  confidence 
ia  exhibited  in  all  branchea  of  the  trade.  Thia  atoto  of 
tbiogs,  of  course,  strengthens  prices,  fitsplers,  who  could 
with  diffieuliy  obtsin  their  prices  last  week,  are  now  atandina 
out  for  an  advaoee  of  |d.  to  Id.  per  lb.  on  most  sorts,  especi- 
ally on  lineolns.  Where  they  are  williag  to  accept  last 
week^s  qnototions  sales  are  readily  affected,  and  for  eonsider- 
able  quaatities.  This  improvement  is  doubtless  trsceabla  to 
the  proBpeet  of  a  good  harvest,  and  to  the  healthy  stete  of 
trade  generally. 

GLASGOW  WOOL  MARKET,  (Satorday  lut.)— 
Daring  tha  past  week  prieee  have  renuined  quite  nnchaagcd, 
and  eoasiderablequantitiea  of  differeat  sorte  have  been  Mid. 
CoBsumpUon  is  going  on  rapidly,  and  bnyers  sppear  mora 
williag  to  give  the  prieee  aiked.  fi lackfaced  wool  srs  in  steady 
demand,  and,  as  usual  at  thia  seaaon,  the  best  dipe  are  moBt 
eoBily  aold,  at  ftiU  ratea.  Laid  Cheviota  are  wanted,  and 
atocka  even  at  preaent  are  becoming  very  much  redaced. 
White  woola  are  in  fair  requcat— Y.  H.  M.'Lbod. 

LEEDS  (ENOLI8H  AND  Forbign)  WOOL  MARKETS, 
Friday.— There  is  a  fair  demand  for  moat  kinda  of  English 
wool,  and  prices  are  maintained  with  great  firmneai,  because  it 
is  impossible  to  replsee  stocks  at  lower  pricea  from  the  country. 
Colonial  wool  ia  unaltered  in  price,  and  the  saica  which  are 
jeat  terminating  have  ahown  great  uniformity  throughout 
their  continuance.  There  ia  a  steady  demand  ftom  the  menu- 
foetuiara. 

LIYBRPOOL  WOOL  MARKET.— August  22. 

Scotch. — There  continaes  to  be  very  little  doiag  in  any 
kind,  manuractarers  and  spinners  having  supplied  themselves 
for  the  preaent,  aad  the  high  prices  make  people  act  with 
great  caution. 

8.   d.     s.   d. 

Laid  Highland  Wool  per  94  lbs 17   0  to  10    0 

White  Highland  do 91    0      91    0 

Laid  crsaicd       do.  ..nnwashed....  20    0     91    o 

Do.  do.  ..washed......  91    0     98    0 

Laid  Cheviot       do.  ..anwasbed....  93    0     95    0 

Do.  do.  ..washed 90    0      91    0 

White  CAieviot    do.  ..washed 9i    0     44    0 

FoRBiON.— As  is  nsasl  so  soon  after  the  public  salea,  parlJea 
having  supplied  thcmselve*,  there  has  been  little  doing  this 
week,  but  stocks  of  useful  Wcols  are  small,  and  holders  are 
aanguine. 

W(X>L.— FRANCE.— At  the  Soissoas  fair  the  wool  broaght 
forward  waa  almost  all  sold — that  in  an  ordinary  dirty  stote 
at  Is.  9d.  per  kilogrsmme  (the  fiftieth  part  of  a  cwt),  while 
washed  wools  made  9s.  lOd.  to  4s.  8d.  per  kilogramme.  Lsmbs' 
wool  did  not  fiad  purehasers.  At  Maraeilles  prices  have  re- 
mained firm.  Washed  Crimean  msde  le.  8d.  to  Is.  8|d.,  aad 
Moesonl  Ss,  7id.  par  kilogramme. 
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THE    METBOROLOQY    OF   AtJGUBT. 


The  fine  weither  which  dietin^lshed  the  month 
of  July  happily  oontintied  far  into  the  month  of 
August,  and  enabled  one  of  the  floeet  harvests  that 
has  besn  known  for  many  years  safely  to  be 
gathered;  indeed,  from  the  26th  July  to  the  I6th 
August,  a  period  of  twenty-two  davs,  rain  fell  on 
two  days  only,  namely  the  4th  ana  6th  of  August, 
and  the  total  amount  collected  on  those  days  was 
insignificant,  amounting  onlv  to  0.19  inch.  But  it 
will  be  necessary  to  recafutalate  (after  the  manner 
followed  in  preceding  months)  the  indifldual  cha- 
racteristics of  each  aay  or  group  of  days,  whioh 
•re  briefly  as  follows  i 

The  28th  and  29th  Jttly  were  cloudy  and  gene- 
rally warm,  and  their  mean  temperatures  esceoded 
the  average  valaee  by  the  amounts  of  0.1^  and  1.2^ 
On  the  29th,  the  wind  changed  to  N.E.,  and  blew 

SeneraUy  from  the  east  during  the  following  three 
ays,  and  the  weather  became  much  colder,  the 
mean  deficiency  of  temperatnre  for  those  days 
amounting  tod^  The  mean  temperature  on  the 
31st  was  nearly  6°  below  its  average  value,  the  tcm- 
perature  during  the  early  morning  hours  falling  to 
44^  and  not  rising  beyond  69^  throughout  the 
dayt 

On  the  sad  August  the  wind  settled  in  the 
south-west,  and  a  warm  period  eet  in,  which  conti- 
nued for  fifteen  days,  visi,  from  the  find  to  the 
16th  August.  The  greatest  amounts  of  eacese  of 
mean  temperature  above  corresponding  uvertee 
values  were  T*  on  the  loth,  6^"  on  the  7th  and  8th, 
5P  on  the  9th,  5**  on  the  15tb,  and  almost  5°  on 
the  11th  and  16th,  the  remaining  days  of  the  period 
being  in  ezoess  by  values  leee  than  2°  in  amount. 
Hightempeimtureiwert occasionally  attained  during 
theee  days,  of  which  may  be  instanced  65"  on  the 
9th,  Sa**  on  the  3rd  and  10th,  81^  on  the  2nd  and 
15th,  and  80*"  on  the  rth  and  8th;  but  the  daily 
ranges  of  temperature  were  not  particularly  large, 
in  oonsequeace  of  the  nights  being  also  warm ; 
the  greatest  ranges  were  28i^  which  oecurred  on 
the  9th,  and  27°  (about)  on  the  2nd,  3rd,  1 3th,  and 
15th.  On  the  morning  of  the  2nd  distant  thunder 
was  heerd  and  lightning  seen,  but  the  storm  itself 
passed  some  distance  to  the  north  of  this  neigh- 
bourhood ;  on  the  4th  and  6th  rain  fell  to  the 
several  amounts  of  0.06  in.  and  0.13  in. 

The  wind  continued  in  the  douth-west  from  the 
2nd  to  the  12th}  then^  a  change  to  easterly  cur- 
rents took  place,  continued  for  three  days  in  this 
quarteri  and  was  then  replaced  by  south-west.  The 
change  to  easterly  winds  induced  a  greater  degree 
of  dryness  In  the  atmosphere  thtm  had  before  pre- 
vailed I  and  we  consequently  find  that  from  the 
11th  to  the  l7th  the  degree  of  humidity  varied  be- 
tween 6i  and  69*  From  the  irth  to  the  19th 
the  barometric  column  wae  constantly  varying,  and 
the  weather  was  very  unsettled  durin^t  those  dajfs, 
rain  at  timed  falling  heavily,  and  to  the  coUeotive 


amount  during  the  three  dayi  of  0.29  hi.  They 
were  also  somewhat  cold,  a  state  of  things  espe- 
cially notice  abloi  following  so  closely  upon  tike  re- 
cent warm  period*  Thus,  on  the  18th,  the  mean 
temperature  of  the  day  fell  below  its  average  nine 
to  the  amount  of  4^%  and  on  the  19th  to  the  greater 
amount  of  7i^  On  the  21st  the  barometer  reached 
a  maximum  reading  of  30  ioches,  and  then  dedi&ed 
slowly  during  the  following  three  days.  From  the 
80th  to  24th  a  generally  fine  period  preniled, 
although  oold  and  cloudy,  and  the  mean  tsmpe* 
ratures  fell  below  their  respective  averages  by  5^' 
on  the  20tb,  41"*  on  the  21  St,  and  by  nearly  l""  on 
the  22nd  and  24th  j  the  temperature  on  tlie  23rd, 
however,  was  exceptional,  for  it  exceeded  its  a?e- 
ruge  by  3^. 

On  the  25th  the  barometer  fell  rapidly  to  the  low 
reading  29.30  inches,  and  during  thefoUowini^tvo 
days  the  readings  ranged  between  29.38  and  29.21 
inches;  the  latter  reading,  which  was  the  maiimiun 
for  the  month,  having  been  reached  on  the  moro- 
ing  of  the  27th>  The  weather  was  very  uaaettkd 
on  these  days,  and  rain  occasionally  fe!l  vitht 
great  degree  of  heaviness,  eapecially  on  the  25th, 
on  the  evening  of  which  day  a  very  severe  thun- 
der etorm  occurred,  during  the  progress  of  which 
a  church  in  this  neighbourhood  was  stniek  by 
lightning.  The  amount  of  rain  collected  for  the 
26th  amounted  to  0«40  inch,  and  was  followed  hy 
falls  on  the  26th  and  27th  to  the  amounts  ef  0.24 
and  0.29  inch  |  making  a  total  fiUl  for  the  thtss  days 
of  0.93  inch. 

On  examining  the  tables  of  resttUs,  we  find  that 
the  highest  barometer  reading  occurred  on  July 
31it,  and  was  80.14  inches  i  the  lowest  was  29.21 
inches,  on  the  27th  August^  giving  a  range  fi^r  ihi 
month  of  0.93  inch.  The  highest  teffipmture  in 
the  shade  was  84.9®  on  the  9th;  and  the  loweit 
was  44.1**  on  the  3 1st  of  Julr,  malting  a  rofige  of 
temperature  of  40.8^  The  highest  reading  of  t 
thermometer  placed  in  the  full  rays  of  the  suii  ^ 
120°  on  the  28th  of  July,  and  the  lowest  on  the 
grass  was  34''  on  the  31it  Of  July.  The  dampest 
day  in  the  month  was  the  26Ui  of  Auguet;  the 
drfeet  day  Was  the  12th.  The  total  amount  of  raia 
collected  during  the  month  amounted  to  i.^^ 
inches,  or  about  1  inch  less  than  the  average  value 
for  the  month  of  August.  The  days  ptt  which  raiB 
fell  were  about  the  average,  amounting  to  Us  ifl 
number.  The  past  month,  there^>  sppssn  to 
have  been  all  that  could  be  desired  for  farmmg 
purposes,  fine  for  fc  euttctedt  length  of  time  to 
enable  har^^tiugto  proceed  to  «  Satisfactory  con- 
clusion; then,  towarus  iie  end|  damp  snd  rainy; 
yet  not  too  soon  for  roots,  which  wottld  on- 
doubtedly  have  suflTered  had  drought  loflKcr  cot)* 
tinned.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  we  may  coo«- 
der  that  we  have  been  favoured  with  the  finest  har- 
vest eeason  that  hae  happened  for  many  yesn* 
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METEOROLOGICAL  ELEMENTS  FOR  THE  NEIGHBOURHOOD  OF  LONDON; 

FROM  JULY  28iH  TO  AUGUST  27th,  1868. 
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Temperature 
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Inche*. 

July  28 

78.0 

47.2 

63.6 

130.0 

40.0 

75 

2.5 

0.00 

8.y    S.W. 

Genertlly  clear  1  fine 

29 

77.4 

60*6 

63.7 

106.0 

40.0 

78 

7.3 

0.00 

<Nllcn,if(B. 

Partially  cloudy 

30 

73.1 

52.4 

61.3 

114.0 

47.0 

60. 

1.3 

0.00 

N.B. 

Generally  claar  1  fine  day 

31 

60.6 

44.1 

56.7 

115.0 

84.0 

77 

8.0 

0.00 

11*1  8.S« 

Very  fine  i  lew  cdouda 

Aug.  1 

73.3 

48.3 

60.4 

110.0 

41.6 

75 

5.5 

0.00 

B.B.f  K. 

Light  clouda  preyailed 

3 

80.8 

54.1 

64.8 

115.5 

44.3 

79 

7.0 

0.00 

B.|  B.W. 

Cloudy;  thunderatorm 

3 

83.0 

55.7 

64.1 

09.3 

47.0 

70 

8.6 

0.00 

a.w. 

Cloudy 

4 

75.8 

54.7 

64.2 

111.7 

41.8 

81 

8.5 

0,06 

•.w. 

Glondy  moitlyi  rain  erng. 

ft 

74.3 

56.8 

63.6 

94.0 

61.0 

70 

6,8 

0.00 

B.W. 

Overcaai  mom.;  few  cloadB 

6 

72.5 

57.7 

63.4 

00.O 

62.3 

85 

10.0 

0.13 

B.W. 

Oferoast,  rein  mornitig 

7 

80.0 

60«8 

68.6 

111.0 

54.0 

83 

8.0 

0.00 

B.W. 

Generally  cloudy 

8 

80.0 

63.7 

68.4 

113.0 

57.5 

79 

6.5 

0.00 

B.W. 

Cloudy  morng.}  few  oloudfl 

9 

84.0 

56.3 

67.6 

115.3 

47.0 

83 

a.7 

0.00 

B.W. 

Fine ;  few  clouds 

10 

83.3 

6o«o 

68.8 

1177 

51.5 

75 

4.8 

0.00 

B.W. 

Pinei  iMTtially  cloudy 

U 

70.0 

57.5 

66.3 

117.0 

48.4 

63 

6.5 

0.00 

BiW»|  N» 

Partially  cloudy 

12 

76.1 

50.1 

61.9 

)17.0 

41.3 

63 

4.5 

0.00 

N.B. 

Cloudy  momg. ;  clear  night 

13 

77.0 

50.0 

63.4 

115.0 

4K5 

69 

7.3 

0.00 

8fc,  BNll. 

CkNidy,  eapeeially  at  night 

U 

73.1 

55.5 

63.3 

100.5 

46.3 

60 

6.0 

0.00 

N,B,|B(W* 

Cloudy  till  erng.  i  then  dear 

15 

81.0 

53.7 

66.4 

116.3 

49*8 

67 

4.6 

0.00 

B.W« 

Few  light  clouda 

16 

H.0 

58.5 

66.3 

115.0 

60.0 

65 

7*7 

0.00 

B.Wi 

GBIierally  cloudy 

17 

74.0 

53.1 

59.6 

113.8 

47.1 

66 

6.0 

0.10 

B.Wi|  ^% 

Qottdy  t  rain  after  nooii 

18 

65.8 

49.2 

56.5 

08.0 

47.6 

71 

0.0 

0.08 

W»|  ft.W. 

Rainy  morning ;  orercaBi 

10 

63.0 

51.3 

53.6 

83.3 

42.5 

84 

8.6 

0.17 

W«|  BM% 

Cloudy,  with  heary  raine 
Partially  cloudy;  clear  night 

30 

63.3 

50.5 

55^ 

03.8 

44.5 

70 

6.8 

0.0i 

N.|  N.W« 

31 

66.0 

46.0 

55.8 

00.3 

37.8 

70 

6,3 

0,00 

N.)  KiWi 

Fne  inornio|(|  cloudy  night 

22 

71.2 

50.1 

59.5 

101.0 

43,3 

80 

7.3 

0.00 

K,  WBW* 

Paraally  cloudy  i  fine 

33 

74,6 

55.D 

63.7 

111.5 

46.8 

68 

0.O 

0.08 

BiW. 

Cloudy  1  finei  a  little  ran 

34 

72.0 

53.5 

59.5 

106.0 

48.0 

72 

7.5 

0.00 

B.W. 

Cloudy  day ;  ekM  night 

35 

70.0 

40.8 

59.8 

108.0 

42.6 

73 

0i5 

0.40 

B.BiW. 

OTerOAsti  thunderatorm 

26 

64.2  . 

51.1 

57.1 

04.0 

43.0 

00 

10.0 

0.84 

B.W.)  B» 

OverclMti  rain 

._J7 

69,2  , 

55.4 

60.4 

07.O  I 

5d.3 

84 

8.3 

1    O.30 

S.B.Wi 

Partially  cloudy  |  rain 

*  llif  "tMnpefBtnftf  of  y«g4tttUofi'*  ii  that  obtained  rr6m  ft  selfTegistciriftg  ratelmuBft  lh«nnoifteler  plAced  eft  the 
inse  «t  night,  ti  is  ihetelitre  m  teininum  rMdIiig  fbr  the  tweaty-fovr  boitft  p^ecediftg  the  ttme  at  whloll  the 
tiiensooMier  is  res^. 
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TABLE   SHOWING    THE    PRINCIPAL   FLUCTUJLTIONa  IN  THE  AtMOSPHBRIC  WAVE,  FROM 


JULY  B8Td  TO  AUGUBT  a7Tft,  1868. 

.            1868. 
ltont)l,DAy,  aadMottr. 

Readihg 

of  Barortieter.' 

1868. 
Monihi  Day,  and  &oar. 

Heading  at 

Barotnetcf.* 

Highest. 

lioweBt. 

Highest. 

Xiovvtt. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches* 

Inches. 

^aly  !Sd,    d  p.^.  . . 

39.86 

Aug.  i5»    noon ,«.. 

29.^6 

M    3U    d  a.iB.  .. 

30.14 

^1    15,    9  p.ra.  .. 

39.72 

Aug.    5»    9  a.m.  . . 

29.?1 

„    17i    noon.... 

89.5^ 

M     8^    0  a.iA.  •  • 

3d.d8 

. 

r,    19,    9  a.m.   .. 

29.77 

A      84    0  p.m.  .  • 

• 

39.93 

„    19,    9  pvm.  .. 

39.60 

n      9,    0  a.m.  « . 

30.00 

„    21,    da.ni.   .. 

30.03 

M    11,    9  a.tAv  .. 

39.8^ 

^    25,    9  p-m.  . . 

29.30 

M     13»    9  a.in.  .  • . 

i9M 

^    26,    9a.itf.   .. 

29.38 

«    1),    noon    t. 

39J6 

M    Sir*    6  a.»'  •  • 

29.21 

_^  JA^  a_l.in,^.j 

..^mSL 

1 

*  All  the  readings  are  reduced  to  the  constant  temperature  of  83  degs. 
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THE  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 


REVIEW    OF    THE    CORN    TRADE 

DURING  THE   PAST   MONTH. 


Auf|[U8t,  like  its  immediate  predecessor,  was, 
on  the  whole,  a  dry  and  brilliant  month,  though 
with  many  changes  of  temperature,  much  wind, 
occasionally  light  showers,  and  some  heavy  rain 
at  last.  Harvest  work  has,  therefore,  had  very 
little  interruption  from  its  commencement,  and 
as  considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  the 
southern  and  midland  counties,  we  are  in  a 
better  position  to  estimate  its  probable  result. 
The  point  upon  which  nearly  all  are  now  agreed 
is,  that  we  have  an  unusually  fine  and  abun- 
dant crop  of  wheat,  64lbs.  per  bushel  being  a 
common  weight,  and  simply  on  this  view  of  the 
question  we  have  a  gain  upon  the  average  of  about 
one  million  quarters  in  weight,  while  in  nutriment 
there  is  probably  another  million  more;  but  we 
cannot  stop  here,  for  the  acreable  increase  is  very 
much  beyond  that.  Were  the  accounts  of  local 
abundance  taken  as  a  standard  for  the  country, 
our  produce  would  seem  to  be  double  the  ordinary 
yield ;  and  perhaps  it  may  not  be  an  exaggerated 
estimate  to  take  the  increase  at  50  per  cent.,  a 
supposition  which,  if  eventually  substantiated,  calls 
for  special  gratitude  to  the  Giver  of  all  good. 
With  regard  to  other  cereals  there  is  more  diver- 
sity and  less  certainty.  The  barley  was  stunted 
by  drought.  Oats  very  various,  some  remarkably 
heav^  and  some  light.  Peas  doubtful,  and  beans 
deficient;  but  the  condition  of  all  unusually  good. 
Ireland,  without  a  heavy  crop  of  com,  is  better  ofi* 
than  for  years  past,  and  equally  so  in  the  quality 
of  her  potatoes,  and  their  general  freedom  from 
disease.  Scotland  seems  fully  up  to,  if  not  beyond 
the  average.  But  hay  throughout  the  kingdom,  and 
we  may  add  throughout  the  world,  seems  very 
short.  Wheat,  too,  is  not  only  abundant  here,  but 
well  spoken  of  in  Germany,  France,  Italy,  and 
some  parts  of  Russia,  and  most  of  the  United 
States ;  but  Indian  Corn  has  far  less  promise,  both 
in  the  old  world  and  the  new.  Such  a  harvest, 
gathered  so  early,  could  not  be  without  a  telling 
effect  upon  prices ;  and  though  the  first  samples 
were  caught  up  from  their  fine  quality  at  full  rates, 
their  appearance  in  quantity  soon  brought  a  change, 
and  threw  the  little  old  still  offering  into  absolute 
neglect ;  while  holders  of  foreign  have  for  the  pre- 
sent found  sales  very  difficult  to  effect,  even  on 
much  lower  terms.  Indeed,  prices  have  become 
quite  uncertain.  Almost  every  country  shows  a 
lower  range ;  but  a  perfect  panic  has  obtained  at 
Danzic,  with  offers  of  samples  at  fully  5s.  per  qr. 
less.  Fine  new  English  white,  which  opened  at 
54s.  to  58s.,  has  since  become  a  slow  sale  at  45s.  to 
47s.  Of  course  there  is  now  no  foreign  port 
where  prices  have  been  shaped  to  the  present  state 
of  the  iSnglish  markets;  but  we  give  some  recent 
quotations,  not  doubting  that  a  post  or  two  will 
make  a  material  change,  but  not  enough  to  give  a 
chance  of  profitable  business.  The  averages  this 
iqonUi  as  yet  show  no  difference.    The  foreign 


imports  for  the  kingdom  in  four  weeks  were 
556^750  qrs.  wheat  and  543,679  cwts.  flour.  The 
top  price  of  wheat  quoted  in  Paris  was  478.  to  48s., 
Baltic  wheat  at  Antwerp  49s.  6d.,  American  478. 
fid. ;  new  native  wheat  at  Maest^cht  47s.  6d.  per 
qr. ;  new  at  Straubing,  42s.  6d.;  old  at  Danzic 
uncertain,  say  469.  per  qr. ;  at  Odessa  418.; 
Wahren  at  Hambro  498.;  Saida  at  AlexaDdria 
29s.;  native  at  Venice  45s;  Banat  Wheat  at  Trieste 
438.;  the  best  soft  at  Algiers  45s.  6d.;  white 
wheat  at  Montreal,  35s.  4d.  per  qr.,  red  348.  2d. 
Spring  wheat  at  Milwaukie  25s.  fid.  per  qr. ;  at 
Chicago,  25s.  3d.  The  quality  of  this  year's  wheat 
in  the  United  States,  is  said  on  the  whole,  to  be 
quite  an  average,  but  the  yield  less,  more  especially 
of  winter  red.  White  Michigan  about  35a.  per  qr., 
red  Western  32s.  6d.,  Milwaukie  31s.  6d.,  Chicago 
30s.  4d.,  at  present  exchange.  The  best  wheat  at 
Melbourne  was  worth  about  54s.  per  qr. 

The  first  Monday  commenced  on  moderate  sap- 
plies,  both  of  home-growth  and  from  abroad.  The 
morning's  show  from  the  near  counties  was  veiy 
small  and  mostly  old ;  but  a  few  samples  of  the 
new  crop  were  among  the  rest.  Some  was  hastily 
got  up,  and  injured  in  condition ;  hut  what  was 
dry  was  of  fair  quality,  and  fine  TaUvera  brought 
58s. ;  but  the  prices  then  paid  were  not  reliable,  there 
being  so  small  a  quantity  on  ofiTer.  Old  found  a 
slow  sale  at  the  previous  currency ;  and  the  few 
sales  made  of  foreign  were  at  unaltered  valaes. 
Floating  cargoes  were  much  less  in  request, 
and  sold  with  difiiculty  at  Is.  per  qr.  redocdon. 
Farmers  being  very  busy  this  week  with  the 
commencement  of  harvest,  very  short  supplies  were 
generally  brought  to  market,  but  the  attendance 
of  millers  was  in  the  same  ratio,  with  prices  mostly 
about  the  same,  though  Boston  and  some  places 
were  Is.  per  qr.  lower.  Liverpool  was  down  id.  to 
2d.  per  cental  for  wheat  on  Tuesday,  but  there 
was  no  subsequent  change.  The  prices  at  Edin- 
burgh were  as  before,  but  Glasgow  was  lower  Is. 
per  qr.  on  American  red.  In  Ireland  business  was 
inactive,  with  prices  unvaried. 

The  second  Monday  had  about  the  same  mode- 
rate English  supply,  but  there  was  a  heavy  arrival 
from  abroad,  about  three-fourths  being  from 
America.  This  was  the  first  real  market  for  new 
wheat,  which  appeared  in  quantity,  say  "over  3,000 
qrs.  The  bulk  was  very  good  and  heavy,  though 
some  came  to  hand  bad]/  from  being  caa^iii  bf 
the  weather.  The  prices  realised  did  not  sh  >w  the 
usual  difference  of  value,  varying  from  488.  to  528. 
Old  was  neglected  at  Is.  per  qr.  reduc^on,  and 
foreign  was  quite  as  much  lower,  with  ^  ay  little 
doing.  There  was,  however,  no  decline  .m  floatiDK 
cargoes.  The  further  proceeding  with  harvest  in 
most  suitable  weather  again  made  sir  all  markets 
throughout  the  country.  Some  places,  from  the 
small  quantitv  showing,  realised  former  prices,  but 
more  generally,   where  business  was  doing*  l>* 
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per  qr,  decline  was  accepted.  Liverpool  waa  down 
again  on  Tuesday  id.  to  2d.  per  cental  on  wheat, 
and  Friday's  market  was  Id.  per  cental  further 
redaced.  Edinburgh  was  dull  this  week,  and 
GlasKow  noted  a  further  fall  of  Is.  per  qr.  Ireland 
was  duller  than  previously,  very  few  millers  coming 
to  the  market. 
[  On  the  third  Monday  there  was  an  improved 
I  English,  but  only  moderate  foreign  supply.  This 
j  morning's  show  from  Kent  and  Essex  was  rather 
'  more  liberal  than  that  of  the  previous  week,  and 
■f.  the  quality  and  condition  still  better.  The  small 
portion  of  red  appearing  averaged  about  64  lbs. 
per  bushel,  but  would  only  sell  by  an  acceptance 
of  2s.  per  qr.  below  the  previous  rates.  White  was 
doll  at  3s.  to  48.  abatement  on  the  prices  of  that 
day  se'nnight.  Foreign  was  a  very  slow  sale  at  Is. 
to  2s.  per  qr.  reduction,  and  cargoes  afloat  declined 
is.  per  qr.  This  was  a  very  irregular  week  in  the 
eouncry ;  some  markets  only  exhibited  old  samples 
ia  small  quantities,  but  at  many  there  was  a  fair 
exhibition  of  new ;  and  all  these  places  noted  a 
decline,  excepting  where  new  samples  were  shown 
for  the  first  time.  The  London  advices  had  a 
great  influence,  and  an  average  reduction  of  2s.  to 
33.  obtained ;  some  places,  as  Market  Rasen,  being 
down  3s.  to  4s.  per  qr.  The  Liverpool  decline  was 
about  2d.  per  cental.  In  Scotland,  with  but  little 
oew  wheat  showing,  the  markets  for  old  were  dull 
aad  cheaper.  At  Dublin  wheat  was  6d.  per  brl. 
cheaper,  with  the  markets  genendly  tending  down- 
wards. 

The  fourth  Monday  opened  on  fair  English  and 

heavy  fordgn  supplies,  nearly  half  being  from  New 

York  and  Montreal.    There  was  a  good  supply  of 

new  wheat  this  morning  from  the  near  counties, 

though  very  little  old.    A  few  picked  samples  of 

Rd  went  off  early  from  the  Kentish  stands  at  about 

the  previous  rates,  but  as  the  day  wore  it  became 

luceinry  to  accept  a  reduction  of  Is.  to  28.  per  qr. 

oa white,  and  about  Is.  per  qr.  on  red  qualities, 

a  Bke  decline  being  taken  on  good  old ;  inferior 

wai  goite  neglected.    The  foreign  trade  was  on  so 

small  a  scale  that  it  was  difficidt  to  quote  prices ; 

sfew  retail  sales  were,  however,  made  at  about  is. 

per  qr.  decline  on  the  previous   rates;  cargoes 

afloat  being  aa  much  lower,  with  but  a  languid 

eoqairy. 

the  imports  into  London  for  the  four  weeks 
were  22,008  qrs.  English,  108,103  qrs.  foreign, 
a/punst  10,057  qrs.  English,  108,954  qrs.  foreign 
for  the  same  period  in  1862,  making  the  late  de- 
liTeries  of  English  double  what  they  were. 

With  fine  harvest  weather  ruling  throughout  the 
noQth,  and  some  of  the  new  wheat  made  into  flour 
of  very  satisfioctory  quality,  it  was  not  to  be  ex* 
pected  that  the  flour  trade  should  be  anything  but 
dalL  The  principal  alteration  has  been  in  the  value 
of  town-made,  the  top  price  of  which  was  lowered 
from  478.  to  43s.  on  the  17th  ult.,  no  change  hav- 
ioj(  taken  place  since  last  November.     Country- 
made  samples  have,  however,  only  given  way  Is. 
per  sack,  and  American  barrels  Is.  per  barrel. 
Most  of  the  latter  receipts  have  been  of  but  poor 
quality,  and  not  worth  over  from  218.  to  22s.  per 
I'^rrel,   though    some    fine    might    bring    26s. 
^^e  imports  daring  the  four  weeks  into  London 


were  42,062  sacks  country,  496  sacks  108,478 
barrels  foreign ;  against  40,185  sacks  country,  4,189 
sacks  68,842  barrels  foreign  in  1862. 

The  barley  trade,  as  is  usual  at  this  period,  has 
been  on  a  small  scale.  The  little  new  that  has 
hitherto  appeared  has  not  been  very  fine,  but  when 
malting  sorts  come  into  demand  better  may  be  ex- 
pected. Grinding  foreign  has  gone  off  in  retail 
with  very  little  change  of  value  through  the  month, 
being  worth  from  26s.  to  298.  per  qr. :  the  low  price 
of  oats  and  Indian  corn  has  somewhat  limited  the 
enquiry,  and  prices  at  the  month's  close  were  rather 
looking  down.  The  imports  into  London  for  four 
weeks  were,  1,685  qrs.  English,  19«786  qrs.  for- 
eign; against  1,410  qrs.  English,  22,517  qrs.  for- 
eign for  the  same  time  last  ^ear. 

The  malt  trade  has  been  m  calm  all  through  the 
month,  but  fine  qualities  have  fully  maintained  their 
previous  value. 

The  supply  of  foreign  oats  has  been  continuously 
free,  and  with  some  English  new  of  fine  quality 
appearing,  notwithstanding  the  low  prices  with 
which  the  month  commenced,  there  has  been  a 
further  decline  of  Is.  per  qr.  This  reduction  has 
brought  heavy  losses  to  importers,  and  we  hardly 
think  prices  can  descend  lower,  as  the  new  corn 
will  not  be  so  fit  for  use  as  the  old,  notwithstand- 
ing its  generally  good  condition.  Useful  Russian 
sorts  have  lately  been  procurable  at  from  I7s.  fid. 
to  21s.  per  qr.,  and  good  Swedes  at  20s.  per  or. 
It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  we  have  a  light 
crop  of  hay  and  scarcely  any  grass.  Any  falling 
off,  therefore,  in  foreign  supplies  would  be  pretty 
certain  to  produce  some  reaction.  The  imports 
into  London  for  four  weeks  were  in  English  quali- 
ties 3,869  qrs.,  Scotch  1,348  (jrs.,  Irish  3,300  qrs., 
and  146,254  qrs.  foreign ;  against  6,347  qrs.  Eng- 
lish, 261  qrs.  Scotch,  912  qrs.  Irish,  169*983  qrs. 
foreign  in  1862. 

Beans  have  been  very  steady  all  through  the 
month,  the  crop  not  being  expected  to  turn  out 
abundant,  whatever  may  be  its  condition.  At 
Alexandria  quotations  were  26s.  6d.  per  or.,  and 
mazagans  at  Algiers  were  the  same.  In  London 
the  same  qualities  were  worth  32s.,  with  firmness 
on  the  part  of  holders.  The  consumption,  how- 
ever, at  this  period  of  the  year  being  limited,  no 
material  advance  can  be  immediately  expected. 
The  imports  into  London  for  four  weeks  were  aa 
follows :  Home  produce  2,217  qrs.,  foreign  5,173 
qrs.;  against  2,081  qn.  English,  and  9,204  qrs. 
mreign  for  the  same  time  last  year,  showing  a  pre- 
sent deficiency  of  3,895  m*s. 

Very  little  has  been  doing  in  peas.  The  new 
samples  brought  to  market  have  been  of  fair  quality, 
but  the  yield  is  not  considered  large,  and  on  light 
soils  it  is  very  deficient.  There  being  no  demand 
for  boilers,  few  have  been  sent  to  market. 
The  consumption  of  old  white  foreign  for  feeding 
purposes  has  been  interfered  with  by  the  low  price 
of  oats  and  other  com.  The  new  hog  feed  have 
realised  37s.,  and  maples  may  be  worth  more,  but 
it  is  doubtful  if  they  much  exceed  these  rates. 
White  boilers  have  as  yet  no  settled  value,  and 
unless  they  recover  favour  are  not  likely  to  be  high- 
priced.  The  imports  into  London  for  the  four 
weeks  were,  1,941  qrs.  English,  10,483  qrs.  for- 
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The  imports  of  lintMd)iAV*inofeu«d«  and  prioM 
ftt  tb«  elota  of  tbo  month  woro  rtth«r  aatitry  with 
bnt  a  tlack  demand  Ibr  oilcake. 

The  leed  trade  hai  been  very  qoiel.  Soma  ax» 
port!  of  Ameriean  red  eloverteed  have  taken  plaea 
at  408.  per  ewt,  but  there  hae  been  no  apecomtlTa 
demand  here.  The  month  hu  been  lavoqyabla  to 
the  prodqetloB  of  seed,  bnt  the  planta  were  not 
nnmerouB  or  etrong.  Trefoil  hae  rather  hardened 
In  Talae>  as  well  ae  rapeseed  and  fine  eanary.  New 
winter  tares  hare  been  offering  at  /s.  6d.  per  bush* 
without  attraeting  much  attention.  While  mne« 
tardseed  has  also  oeen  exhibited  in  quantities » and 
some  sales  of  the  best  hare  been  made  at  9s.  6d.  per 
bushel.  The  quality  this  season  is  not  very  fine. 
More  rain  was  wanted  to  ripen  and  strengthen  the 
seed. 

CURRENCY  PER  IMPERIAL  MEASURE. 

WBEAT,  Smss  sad  K«nt,  whits.t ••mv  O  to  47  old  SS  to  41 

u  ,1  rttd, „    41      40    „  40  41 

Norfolk,  LlnoolB,  ft:  Topkt1t.»  red  |,    41     48    ,,  40  49 

BABLBT.iiew.inaltlBff....S&toSS Ohtvftltor..  tS  40 

Orindlnff U      tt...»..I>iHmUff..  tt  U 

HALT. BMiz* Norfolk. sndBitlMk  ,»..# ..bow  40  IS 

KlBftton,WMO,  sad town-msdo.ttt ••••«•••    h  M  88 

Brown  ,•,..•••••••. •t»««*t«.tft*i«*.«»*t     »,  SO  67 

BTB,  new S4  tS 

OATS,Englidi,«Mdl8to88...Fotato 81  tT 

Sootehifood  ....90     88  ...Potato • »••  98  ST 

Irish,  food,  wUto  18     80,*. • ti«t«««fias  19  98 

]>lt|o.bl«efc IS     aO...... ••  „   80  98 

BBAMS,aiM«gOB..now80toS8.,.,,.Tioka 80  88 

Hmtow, ••    tf   91      86 Plgoon  ....••  8T  48 

PBAS,  whlto,boUon   „   87     89  Maplo8Sto40  0i>0788  8S 

FLOUR, porHok of  980 Ibi,, Town, Houolioldo......  48 

Ooonirjr. ••..... 88 to 80 •••Houfsholds..,..,  88 

Norfolk  ond  Soflblk,  ox-ihip ,,,.    ,,  97 


47 
88 

89 

FORUON  OBAXN. 
^^  SkUUnf  I  fat  Qtvt«, 

WHBAT,  Dontile,  mixod 47  to  49, oztra  80  to  84 

KonigibofV  .•.»•••«••.•.•••. .46      47.....*     „    47  48 

Boitoek 44     4S...«,.  ano  4T  a 

ailod«:ured 49     41....  wkits  48  47 

Poaiorft.,14oekborg.,«BdQokonnrk,rod ,48  48 

DonUh  tod  Hornolni  rod •...•••••  40  4i 

BttsiioD,  hord  87  to  89 ...  St.  Potonbnrg  and  Big »  87  42 

Fronoh,  nooo. Bhino  and  Belgium. . .  t  44  48 

AjBorioan,  rod  winter  49    44,  spring  40   49  wkiU  47  4S 

BABLBT,  grinding.  .94  to  99.  .diatilUng  and  malting  80  84 

OATS,  Dutob, brew,  and  Polands,.!!  to  98.,.. food. «  ig  89 

Daniab  and  Swedlab,  food. .  17  to  29. ,  •  Straliiind.  •  19  29 

Boiiian,  Blga  19  to  91,Arob.,now  16  to91»r'abttrg  19  99 

BEANS,  Friealand  and  Holatein., 84  87 

Konigaberg 81  to86  ••  Bgyptlan....  SI  88 

FBA8,  flMdlng  and  maplo. . . .88     88  ..  ano  boUon. .  86  88 

INDIAN  COBN, wUto 80     88,.7«Uow 98  80 

FLOUB,  per  Back. .Fronoh  37    40, .Spaniah,  par  lack  87  41 

Ameriean,  per  brL ..  19  to  91 ... ,  extra  and  dble. . ,  29  98 

TABES,  Spring  amall  31  to  88  largo  49  to  44 .  .LentUa  99  80 


IMPERUL  AVERAGES. 


Fom  Tn  b4sv  axx 

Jaly  11,  1868  ..., 
Jnly  IS,  1S89  .... 
Jttlf  96,  1863  •.„ 
Ang.  1,  1668  •••, 
Aug.  8,  1688  ••., 
Aug.  U,  1888  .••• 

MffE^^  Atorago 
imotlmolast^ear 


i.  d. 

46  10 
46  7 
46  11 
48  11 
46  8 
4&U 
48  8 
S7  8 


Barloj. 
a.  d. 

80  10 

98  10 

99  10 

a  0 

SI  6 

91  4 

SO  7 

89  4 


Oata. 
a,  d. 
98  8 


99 

99 
98 
98 
98 
98 
94 


8 

9 
0 
0 
7 
1 
S 


a.  d. 
84  5 
99  9 

89  S 

87  U 

si  6 

88  4 

M  3 

ST  4 


a. 

40 

40 

89 
89 
8S 
40 
88 
41 


d. 
9 
0 
8 

It 
8 
7 
8 
t 


a.  d, 

89  0 

87  I 
86  11 

88  8 
84  9 
86  7 
88  8 
140  t 


OOMPARATIVE  AVB11A6B8«1869.6S 

FremlMtlhrldsr^ffat.  a.  d. 

WhaaS S818S  ers.  48  11 

Bsrloj •    1889  ••    81    4 

OaU 4089  ..    98    7 

Byo 46  ••    88   4 

BOSM  .•••••    1940  ••    40   7 
Poaa 669  .•    86    7 


From  esMMiof  1861.  1,4. 
Whoal,,,,,.  48ni9^8f  4 

Barley  M„M   1SS4  „  H  | 

Oata «,   mi  „  U  I 

Byo  78  ..  IT  I 

BSMi  ttt*a«    8H8  ••  41*  I 

Pmo «     in.,  tt  0 


IXUCTUATlOKSiMTBvAYBRAQEFBIGSorWHEAT 


P»o»._ 

^Sa.  104. 
480.  7d. 
48a,  8d, 

4aa.lld. 


PRICES  OF  SEEDS. 

LONDON,  Monday,  Aug.  84.-*-Tnido  for  Seeds  oaa* 
tinaei  quiot.  Amflriosn  red  Seed  is  taken  for  export  il 
408,  for  tine  qualities.  Now  Trelbil  is  without  ^tentioQ. 
Nsw  Trifolium  sella  steadily  without  alteratioa  ia  T&loe. 
New  Winter  Torea  sre  at  market,  of  good  quality  aadtt 
moderate  rstes.       Cuti;.br  &  Bakkbs^  Seod-isoton. 

BBITIBH  8REP8. 

MuaTAa]>«porb«ah.,wUto  «*M%«,««,M»«t*»»  8f'to9i.ei 
CoaxAin>Ka,  per  ewt...  •.,,...•,,....•••,.. ..  141.    IfiL 
QAWAaT.por  QF.., ••.•.•,•••..•,,.•.,, •••...■  46i>    ISi. 

Tabm, winur, now, por bualiol „ •  ?•.    TlM. 

Tairon...., , .,.,  941,    f7i. 

Liufno,  por  qr.,  aawlug  -^a.  to  f  4a. . omtliiBg  6tt.    ni. 

Lilians  OAKia,porteQ ....,J9  10a.te41QI4t 

BATsaiiD.  por  qr  ,,,, *•...,••••„,.  <8«.(o65i. 

Bat*  CAUiPortoB , ,j95  I0a.to46  Oi. 

FOBBION  8BBPS. 
0t0TlB8BS»,r0d— B.to— B.,whUe ...,.  *l.tl-l 

BBimiip,aiiiaU^6.p«rq)r*il>tttAli. •••  *-i.  tti. 

TaaroiL 93i.    I4fc 

c AaaAWAT       „         •.•••........,.•..,•..,.  ^a    ^^ 

OiuiiAiQKa, per owt •••,.., 16a.    111. 

I«xiiaaaD, per qr.,Baltio 68a. to 6QB,.,. Bombay 68a    •<i* 

IiiNauD  Cacs, per  ton..,,,,,, ,£9  lOa, to  411  Qa 

RArwnD.I>iit«u , ,.  — «.  to-a 

Bats  OAXl»psr  ton. • .•.,., J60a, to i6  0a 

MANURES. 

FBIOB  OURBBNT  OB  OUAMCJbfl. 
Psvansn  Giuno.  diroot  frosi  the  importwaf  sloisii  91  si  |Uf 
(80  tone),  £18  5a.  to  £12  lOo.  per  toa. 

B«aM,  £B  ia.  to  Mt  I  ervahad,  £5  IB*,  to  £$  Ba.pw  loo. 

A«tn»101iuM«el,X4  !»«.  te  4B  m.  yw  t««. 

CoproUte,  C«mbridr»,  (la   London),  whoU  tOi.,  gvonni  Hk 

_       SmfloUi  vkolo  4Si..  o?o«a4  ilW.  p«r  toa. 

Nitrnto  of  9od»,  4Ift  to  S\9  pov  too. 

Snipkoto  of  Amniooin.  IA»,  lo  14«.  IM.  per  ftoa. 

Bttlphmrio  4eid,eoiio«it»otfld  1-6U  Id.  p«rIb.,kr«wal'71tMd: 

Soporphoophoto  of  Umtf  M  8s.  por  ton.  VUhmrj  Bolt, »■•     . 

Blood  Monnro, 46  fo.to  47 IH. por to».  Pi«olY«4  BoaM,  ** i>^*^ 

DlMolTad  Coproliieo,  48  I8o.  por  ton. 

UMOod  Onkto,  boot  Amorloon,  410  lOi.  nor  W.,  ditto  Jll  M  ill  1^ 

par  bo«r;  Enfflioh,  £10  8*.  to  £19  l(j«.  por  toa. 
Bop*  Cake,  £5  15b.  to  ^  par  ton. 
ConeoMod  Cnko,  48  18o.  to  £6  5a.  por  (on. 

S,  FuBSSBi  London  Msouk  Compaoj, 

1 16,  Fonchorob  8ti«*t,B.C, 


to  lb.-, 


0«wai,P«nWnni(18  T  6to  40 


Do.    Upper  do.  8  17  6 

Potoironlon 0    0  6 

Koorio  tfooiia....  S  18  0 

Bono  Ash 8    8  8 

BoUpotro,Bont»l, 

sporoont 0    0  0 

OtovaoMod,  now 

rod,par«wt.,.„  1  16  0 


0 
0 
0 
0 


6  0 

0  0 
08 

00 
00 


0    00 
0    00 


Unaood  Onko,  por  ion— 


tnaooo  onto, porion—        .  ,. 

Ainoffie.,thin>fo.<8  0  «  t»t  i* 
Do.  In  brio.  V.  0   08     •  •; 


BagUab 10  8  8 

Ootad.Onko,deoort.7  17  I 
BriaKstono,ldftSd  8  18 
Ritr.of  8odo,p.ol.  8  15  8 
Unad.B«Bb*^or.ll8  8 


I  * 

I  «» 
|U| 

11 «» 
I  It 

« «« 


Tollow,  lot 
SAMUEL  DOWlffEB  akd  Co.  ,  General  Broken, 

Bxehaiige  Ooort,  LlTarpo*!* 

Aiprienllaiol  Obo«ieo1  Works,  Btownorkst, 8*i»A> 

Prantloo'oOoronllfonnN  fbr  OornOropo par  Ion  i> If  ' 

Menfold  Mnnnr , :.,............m      n      <  !  ! 

Prantieo'a  Turnip  Monare....... ,...•.,      ,•       '   ti 

Prentioo'fSapfvpaospbaie  of  U«o....,.»...«......,,«     i,      *  'J 

Monnfoetnred  br  Rodrsonood  Blinpoon,Wokei«Id|U' 
JiaMknro  aad  Qe.,  Drtaeld.TorkiblN. 

Bitw-PkoMlioto  .•..•..,...•., M , pov  too  if  '** 

Annionto*Phoaph«lo «        >  ** 

— Mi— ^— — i— — n— — MMi— QMS— —— M^gggggS 

r  rinted  hj  Bogorson  sad  Tutbrd,  S46>  Slrssd,  Itondoa,  W.O. 
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PLATE   I. 


A    COTSWOLD    RAM. 


THE  PftOPBBTY  OF  MR.  WILLIAM   LA.NB,    OF   BROADFISLD   FARM,   NORTRLIACH. 


At  the  great  Battersea  meeting,  as  we  then 
vnte,  "the  Cotswold  hillmen  furnished  the  feature 
of  the  sheep  show  with  an  entry  of  ninety  strong. 
"nieold  rams  were  an  admirable  lot,  and  Mr. 
Une's  first  ram  perhaps  at  all  points  the  best  sheep 
of  the  show."  He  was  certainly  considered  by 
many  breeders  the  finest  Cotswold  ever  exhibited^ 
and,  with  sach  a  character,  was  well  worthy  of  be- 
ingpoQitrayed  as  a  sample  of  his  sort  Standing 
fuDoodf  on  his  forelegs,  and  with  a  wonderfully 
itni^htaad  wide  back,  a  good  head,  and  of  a  very 
nperior  quality,  he  easily  separated  himself  from 
all  theGanies,Mr.  Handy,  and  others  could  achieve 
in  »Tery  good  class  of  old  rams.    Still  Mr.  Lane 


never  entered  this  sheep  but  on  that  special  occa* 
sion,  although  many  of  his  relatives,  half-brothers 
and  sisters  and  so  on,  have  been  prize-takers  at 
the  Royal  meetings,  the  only  gatherings  at  which 
Mr.  Lane  exhibits,  and  where,  within  the  last  twelve 
years,  he  has  gained  close  upon  forty  premiums. 
The  Broadfield  flock  is,  in  fact,  the  most  successful 
of  any  on  the  Gotswolds ;  and  deservedly  so»  too,' 
having  been  very  carefully  cultivated  by  the 
owner,  who  never  shows  any  sheep  but  of  bis 
own  breed,  and  all  these  what  are  termed  thorough- 
bred Cotswolds.  It  may  be  a  point  of  some  in- 
terest to  add  that  the  best  Battersea  ram  was  a 
twin  sheep. 


PLATE  n. 
THE     FISHERMAN'S    FAMILY. 


Hr.  Cooper  traces  the  home  of  his  sweet  sketch 
to  the  shores  of  Loch  Ness,  of  which,  Mr.  Stoddart 
B>yi  its  salmon  fisheries  are  not  remarkable  for  their 
prodnctiTeness,  but  that  both  salmon  and  sea  trout 
*re  taken  with  the  rod  from  the  side.  He  has 
ttoffht  sea  trout  in  iu  waters  from  three  to  one- 
*nd-ft.half  pounds,  with  a  number  of  large  yellow 


trout,  some  upwards  of  two  pounds,  all  in  one  day's 
work.  But  the  loch  is  much  raked  by  the  lath  or 
"otter,"  a  means  to  an  end  that  the  owner  of  the 
grey  garron  might  possibly  be  able  to  enlighten  ns 
on.  His  "  plant,"  however,  group  very  charmingly 
together,  and  there  is  a  Scotch  air  and  tone  about 
the  soene  quite  bracing  to  look  upon. 
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METROPOLITAN     6  B  WAGE. 


BT  CX7THBEBT  W.  JOHNSON,  E8q,j  7.B.B, 


The  Meiropolitan  Board  of  Works  haire  now  under 
their  consideration  TariotiB  plans  for  the  utilization  of  the 
sewage  of  the  Metropolis.  After  long  and  yerj  wordy 
debates,  a  committee  of  the  Board  was  some  time  since 
appointed.  To  that  committee  the  various  plans  of 
difierent  sewage  schemers  were  referred ;  and  npon  those 
the  committee  have  recently  made  a  report.  In  this  the 
yarions  plans  are  described,  and  npon  that  report  the 
Metropolitan  Board  will  speedily  have  to  sit  in  judgment. 
It  is,  indeed,  time  that  the  reign  of  verbiage  in  this 
matter  should  cease,  and  decided  action  be  adopted.  It  is  of 
the  very  utmost  importance  that  no  error  should  occur,  in 
the  selection  of  a  plan.  If  the  right  system  is  adopted, 
its  success  will  be  a  guide  to  other  densdy-popukted 
towns :  its  fiulure  will  do  incalculable  injury  to  the  pro- 
gress of  sanitary  efforts,  attd  to  the  use  of  sewage  in 
agriculture. 

It  may  be  taken  that  the  Commissioners  clearly  under- 
stand as  truths — Ist,  That  the  only  practical  method  of 
sewage  purification  is  by  the  irrigation  of  grass  land ; 
Sndly,  That  it  can  only  be  profitably  so  employed  in  large 
quantities,  such  as  firom  8,000  to  6,000  tons  per  acre 
annually ;  8rdly,  That  all  jfiltration  of  sewage  is  practi- 
cally exceedingly  difficult,  if  not  impossible ;  4thly,  That 
the  matters  mechanically  suspended  in  sewage,  which 
is  the  portion  separated  by  the  filter,  is  of  little 
agricultural  value;  5thly,  That  the  portion  chemically 
combined  with  the  water  of  sewage  is  the  most  valuable, 
bat  that  this  passes  through  the  filter. 

The  opponents  of  sewage  irrigation  very  naturally  pro- 
duce every  land  of  oljection,  real  or  imaginary,  to  its 
adoption.  Let  us  examine  one  or  two  of  these.  Ist, 
then,  it  is  urged  that  sewage-irrigated  graas  contains  more 
water  than  unsewaged.  This  very  question  was  not  long 
since  examined  by  the  Royal  Commissioners  during  their 
Rugby  experiments.  They  found  (Jour.  Boy,  Ag.  Soe., 
vol.  xxiii.,  p.  81)  that  the  amount  of  dry  substance  in  two 
groups  of  plots,  of  four  plots  each,  in  the  first  crop  of 
sewaged  grass  was  greater  than  in  the  unsewaged ;  but  in 
the  second  crop  it  was  less.  The  mean  per-cent.  of  dry 
substance  in  fresh  grass  they  obtained  were  as  follows  t — 

Kve-acie  Field.  ^^.    ^  ^^^^^       '^^       ^^'^^^ 

1  (Unsewaged)  27*9 

2  (Sewaged)...  80*5 
8  (Sewaged)...  26*9 
4  (Sewaged)...  277 
Ten-acre  Field. 

1  (Unsewaged)  22*0 

2  (Sewaged)...  28.8 
8  (Sewaged)...  21*4 
4(Seweged)...  18*4 

2ndly,  The  opponents  of   this  kind  of  irrigation  have 

urged  that  the  milk  of  cows  fed  off  the  sewaged  grass 

would  be  poorer  than  when  fed  on  unsewaged  grass.    The 


Crop. 

Crop. 

Crop 

24-4 

•  ■  • 

... 

19-8 

18-4 

• . . 

I4'0 

18*7 

15-4 

18-7 

12-9 

9*6 

26*9 

•  •  1 

■  •  • 

171 

12-6 

16-9 

161 

7-8 

161 

161 

14-4 

17-8 

milk  of  oows  fed  in  both  ways  was  therefore  examined  by 
the  Commissioners.  They  found  that  the  mean  composi- 
tion of  100  parts  of  milk  fbm  cows  fed  with  both  kinds 
of  grass  was  as  given  in  the  following  table : — 
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So  that,  as  Mr.  J.  B.  Lawes  remarks  (i^,  p.  M)-- 
"There  is  apparentiy  but  littie  difference  between  the 
average  composition  of  the  milk  yielded  from  the  onsew* 
aged  and  the  sewaged  grass,  whether  they  be  respectiTcIj 
consumed  alone,  or  in  conjunction  with  oilcake.  That 
from  the  sewaged  and  more  succulent  grass  is  ilig^tly 
more  aqueous,  and  contains  slightly  less  of  the  oigunc 
constituents — casein,  butter,  and  sugar  of  milk  — m^"* 
slightly  more  of  mineral  matter,  during  the  csrly  part  of 
the  season,  when  the  cows  had  grass  alone ;  but  these  re^ 
lations  are  reversed  during  the  four  weeks  when  oHetke 
was  given  in  addition.  The  addition  of  the  oiloake,  both 
in  the  ease  of  the  unsewaged  and  of  the  sewaged  giiMf 
but  particularly  in  that  of  the  latter,  notably  iaoreaied  the 
proportion  of  the  three  organio  constituentsi  and  of  the 
total  solid  matter  of  the  milk,  but  somewhat  diminished 
that  of  the  mineral  matter.  Again,  comparing  the  fignres 
in  the  second  and  the  fifth  columns,  those  in  the  Utter 
giving  the  composition  of  the  milk  when,  for  a  few  dijB 
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oilf  teing  till  pngKMCtf  tin  ttpflrinini,  tiM  diet  of  ilM 

cows  ifii  dnngod  froin  wwigod  ^fim  tiloiie  to  Mfwigod 
lUlian  ijegrus  and  doyer,  with  oQcake  in  addition,  the 
i&ftuBfie  of  the  oilcake  ii  seen  to  be  of  the  ume  kind  at 
jimtf  aDaded  to-Hnereaaing  generally  the  proportion  of 
the  organie  eonstttnents,  and  of  the  total  solid  matter  of 
fb  milk;  and  diminidihg  somewhat  that  of  the  mineral 
naiier. 

"Tlw  lesolta  of  the  first  aeaaon'a  experiments  at  Rngby 
miy  be  briefly  ennmentted  aa  follows  !— 

**  1.  By  the  application  of  large  qnantitiea  of  dUttte 
town  Mwsge  to  permanent  meadow  land  daring  the  spring 
ud  aommer  months,  there  ¥raa  obtained  an  average  increase 
of  iboet  4  tons  of  green  grass  (wUoh,  owing  to  the  lower 
proportion  of  dry  snbstance  in  the  sewaged  grass,  was 
t^  to  only  ahont  three-fonrths  of  a  ton  of  hay)  for  each 
1,000  tons  of  sewage  applied,  nntil  the  amount  of  the  latter 
ippnached  the  rate  of  abont  9,000  tons  per  acre  per 
aanom.  The  kigest  produce  obtained  was  about  83  tons 
of  ^ma  grass  per  acre.  The  period  of  the  year  when  an 
ibtmd&nce  of  green  food  was  available  was,  with  the  larg- 
est Bmoont  of  sewage,  between  five  and  six  months. 

"2.  Oxen  tied  up  under  oorer,  and  fed  on  eat  green 
ilJnn  alone,  whether  sewaged  or  unsewaged,  gave  a  fiur 
lower  rate  of  increase  than  the  average  attamed  by  animals 
iied  on  ordinary  good  fattening  food ;  but  when  for  a  few 
weeh  oilcake  was  given  in  addition  to  the  grass,  they 
yidded  a  good  average  rate  of  increaae. 

"8.  Oows  tied  up  under  cover,  aud  fed  on  cut  green 
pass  alone,  after  previously  receiving  oilcake,  fell  elf  con- 
iiderablj  in  thebr  yield  of  milk,  and  about  equally  whether 
the  grui  were  sewaged  or  unsewaged.  The  oows  on  un- 
Kwiged  grass  oonaumed  more  ibod,  and  gave  more  milki 
inidstioa  to  their  weight,  than  those  on  sewaged  grass ; 
kt  tlie  amount  of  milk  yiddedfor  a  given  amount  of 
M  ibod  consumed  was  almost  identical  in  the 
t^o  oues;  though,  in  proportion  to  the  dry 
«  aolid  matter  which  the  food  oontained,  the 
*^^*ged  grass  yielded  considerably  more  milk  than  the 
BJiaewaged.  MIk  to  the  gross  value  of  £82  per  acre  was 
oVtaincd  where  the  largest  quantity  of  sewage  was  applied. 
The  gross  value  of  the  milk  firom  the  increased  produce  of 
Mch  1,000  tons  of  sewage  was  between  £5  and  £(5. 

4.  Ilie  composition  of  the  Rugby  sewage- water  varied 
Toy  mndi  dnring  the  ooorse  of  the  season,  being  much 
nore  concentrated  during  the  drier  months.  On  the  ave- 
'•^i  OTW  shout  seven  months,  1,000  tons  of  sewage  con- 
Wned  about  %l\  cwta.,  or  little  more  than  one  ton  of 
"o'id  matter ;  sbout  212Ibs.  of  ammonia,  or  about  as  much 
tt  u  oontained  in  11  cwts,  of  Peruvian  guano ;  and  pro- 
*%  represented  the  exerements  of  twenty-one  or  twenty- 
Ijjoindiridnslsofamixed  population  of  both  sexes  and 
*D  ages  for  a  year.  This  average  composition  agrees  very 
^^  with  that  which  published  analyses  indicate  for  the 
*^»V  of  London. 

"  5.  On  the  average  the  sewage  grass  contained,  as  cut, 
•wnriderably  lower  proportion  of  dry  or  solid  substance 
™  the  unsewaged;  but  the  dry  substance  of  the  sew- 
^PM8  gcnoraHy  contained  a  higher  proportion  of 
***^^^««now  compounds. 


'<6,  Analyais  shows  fwy  Ultls  diiteeBoe  ia  ifaa  qoality 
of  the  milk  yielded  respectivdy  from  sewaged  and  nnsew* 
aged  grass.  The  difference  in  composition,  such  as  it  isi 
is  slightly  in  fiivour  of  the  milk  from  the  unsewaged  grass 
when  grass  was  given  alone^  and  slightly  in  fiivour  of  tho 
sewaged  grass  when  oiloake  was  given  in  addition." 

To  return  to  the  various  schemes  for  employing  the 
metropolitan  sewage,  a  digest  of  these  proposals  has  been 
well  given  by  the  editor  of  the  J^fricuUural  Gazette,  a 
reeumi  whioh  I  need  hardly  attempt  to  put  in  other  words. 

1.  The  first  plan  is  by  Dr.  Thudiohum,  M.D.,  who  pro- 
poses, by  a  mechanical  arrangement,  so  to  separate  the 
house  drainage  as  to  retain  that  which  he  considers  most 
valuable,  and  gives  a  sketch  of  his  doset  and  drains,  and 
tables  of  analysis  of  the  constituents'  of  fluid  sewage.  He 
estimated  the  cost  of  the  works  for  carrying  out  his  pro* 
cess  at  £1,500,000,  and  tiie  net  profit  at  £1,000,000  per 
annum ;  of  this  he  proposes  that  he  should  recdve  a  per* 
centage,  and  that  one-half  of  the  balance  should  be  paid 
to  the  Board,  and  one-half  to  the  shareholders  of  a  oom- 
pauy  formed  for  carrying  out  the  system. 

I  shoold  hsrdly  incline  to  believe  that  by  any  mechani- 
cal arrangement  the  object  in  view  can  be  obtained.  The 
portion  of  sewage  separated  by  a  filter,  as  I  have  already 
remarked,  is  the  least  valuable  as  a  fertiliser;  and  tha 
same  observation  applies  to  the  plan  of  Mr.  Kirkman. 

2.  Lord  Torrington,  Sir  C.  Fox,  and  Mr.  Thornton 
Hunt  regret  their  inability  to  comply  with  the  conditions 
of  the  advertisement,  on  the  ground  of  the  impolicy  of 
publidy  dedaring  the  land  with  which  they  propose  to  deal, 
but  expreas  their  willingness  to  discuss  the  matter  with 
the  Main  Drainage  Gonmiittee,  and  to  enter  into  a  pro- 
visional arrangement  for  prosecuting  a  Bill  in  FarUaxnent 
during  the  ensuing  Session. 

8.  The  proposals  of  the  London  Sewage  TTtilixation 
Company  are  that  the  Board  should  grant  the  company  aa 
much  sewage  as  they  might  require  at  Barking  Creek  for 
two  years,  at  a  rent  of  £6 ;  that,  should  the  experiment  be 
successiti,  the  Board  should  at  the  end  of  those  two  years 
grant  a  farther  term  of  21  years  at  the  same  rent ;  and,  at 
the  end  of  such  term,  that  the  company  should  pay  such 
rent  for  such  fiourther  term  as  may  be  agreed  between  the 
parties,  or  as  may  be  determined  by  the  arbitration  of  the 
President  of  the  Institute  of  Civil  Engineers  or  by  the 
Board  of  Trade. 

4.  The  proposals  of  Mr.  Moore  are  that  the  Board 
should  grant  the  sewage  for  a  term  of  90  years,  of  which 
the  first  14  should  be  at  a  peppercorn,  and  at  the  expira- 
tion of  that  term  one-half  the  'profits,  after  deducting  10 
per  cent,  interest  on  the  capital  invested,  or  on  sudi 
reasonable  return  as  the  Secretary  of  State  may  award,  to 
be  paid  by  the  grantees  to  the  Board.  In  a  farther  oom- 
munieation  on  the  9th  of  July,  1868,  Mr.  Moore  offers  to 
pay  one  farthing  per  ton  for  every  ton  of  sewage  raised  by 
the  Board  to  a  hdght  of  200  feet,  which,  at  80  million 
gallons  daily,  would,  he  estimates,  amount  to  £186,000 
per  annum.  Mr.  Moore  states  that  he  has  already  engage- 
ments with  the  occupiers  of  nearly  60,000  acres  for  the 
use  of  the  sewage. 

5.  Mr«  Shepherd,  in  (uuwer  to  the  Board's  advertise* 
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ment,  adheres  to  tlie  proposals  made  in  his  former  letters, 
and  states  that  he  shall  shortly  be  in  a  position  to  lay 
before  the  Board  plans  for  applying  the  whole  of  the 
sewage ;  that  on  obtaining  a  oonoeasion  he  will  apply  to 
Parliament  for  the  necessary  powers,  and  asks  for  a  con- 
cession of  that  of  the  sonth  side  first.  Mr.  Shepherd's 
letters  extend  from  Janoary,  1860,  to  the  present  date ; 
only  two  commnnications  are  of  the  nature  of  tenders. 
The  first,  dated  the  21st  April,  1860,  asks  for  a  concession 
of  the  whole  of  the  sewage  of  London  for  50  years,  and 
offers  to  divide  with  the  Board  the  net  profits  reoeiTed  by 
the  company,  after  paying  72  per  cent,  on  the  invested 
capital ;  after  60  years  the  company  are  to  dednct  5  per 
cent,  interest  on  their  capital.  The  second,  dated  4th 
July,  1860,  refers  to  the  former  tender,  but  requests  that 
the  concession  shall  be  full  and  free,  without  let  or  hind- 
rance, on  the  part  of  the  Board. 

6.  Mr.  Kirkman  is  a  patentee  for  obtaining  manure  from 
sewage  by  filtration  and  deposit — ^the  water  after  such 
treatment  to  be  discharged  into  the  river.  He  purooses  to 
erect  works  for  the  purpose  at  Barking,  on  condition  that 
the  Board  shall  convey  to  him  the  necessary  land  adjoining 
the  reservoir,  shall  deliver  the  sewaee  to  him  from  the 
main  outfall  sewer  into  his  works,  sha&  grant  him  the  use 
of  the  river  frt)ntage  and  wharves  for  the  term  of  seven 
years  at  a  peppercorn,  seven  years  at  a  rent  of  one-fifth 
the  net  profits,  after  deducting  a  dividend  of  20  per  cent, 
on  the  capital  expended,  and  for  a  further  term  of  seven 
years  at  a  rent  of  one-fifth  the  net  profits,  after  deducting 
£6  per  cent,  on  the  capital,  and  ror  any  further  term  at 
such  rate  as  shall  be  settled  by  the  Secretary  of  State.  Mr. 
Kirkman  states  that  he  is  prepared  to  guarantee  a  minimum 
rent  of  £10,000  per  annum,  and  her  undertakes  to  name 
two  or  more  securities  for  the  performance  of  his  contract. 
He  consents  also  to  surrender  the  works  on  two  years' 
notice,  subject  to  the  repayment  of  the  capital  invested, 
and  of  a  premium  of  £25  per  cent,  thereon,  and  to  a 
royalty  of  £1  per  cent,  for  the  use  of  his  patent. 

7.  Mr.  EUis  proposes  to  pump  the  sewage  frY>m  the 
Board's  reservoir  to  certain  ooveivd  tmks,  constructed  at 
such  points  as  the  Board  may  approve,  to  flow  by  gravita- 
tion through  pipes  hud  along  the  sides  of  the  roads  adjoin- 
ing the  area  to  be  irrigated,  which  is  also  to  be  approved 
by  the  Board.  Mr.  Ellis,  on  behalf  of  the  company  to  be 
formed,  undertakes  to  provide  and  use  all  necessary  deodoris- 
ing agents,  and  to  subject  himself  in  all  things  to  the  direc- 
tions of  the  Board.  He  further  offers  to  submit  the  Act  of 
Incorporation  for  the  Board's  approval.  The  net  profits, 
deducting  working  and  management  expenses  and  reserve 


ftand,  he  proposes  to  divide  equally  between  tiie  eomptaj 
and  the  Board,  and  he  suggests  that  three  of  the  dizekon 
should  be  nominated  by  the  Board.  Hie  ooncenioiL  of 
the  sewage  he  requires  should  be  in  perpetuity,  sahjeet  to 
the  Board's  power  to  purchase  after  50  yean,  on  giriog 
three  years'  notice,  the  price  to  be  fixed  by  vahien  choien 
jointly.  Measrs.  Payne,  Eddison,  and  Pord  ondertake  to 
pay  £60,000  to  the  credit  of  Mr.  Ellis's  local  tnutees,  on 
his  obtaining  the  concession  of  the  sewage  on  satifl&ctoiy 
terms. 

8.  Messrs.  Napier  and  Hope  propose  to  intercqit  the 
whole  of  the  orainary  flow  of  the  northern  sewage,  nm 
Ahhey  Mills,  to  convey  it  by  a  culvert  44  miles  in  leogth 
to  Maplin  Sands  on  the  one  hand,  and  Bengie  Hats  on  the 
other.  Both  these  areas  are  at  present  submoged  st  high 
water,  and  their  redemption  is  part  of  the  project,  extend- 
ing to  15,000  or  20,000  acres.  The  capital  propoxd  to 
be  invested  is  £2,000,000,  the  concession  of  the  lewige  to 
be  for  50  years,  subject  to  Parliament  authority  being 
obtained,  and  to  a  grant  of  the  land  from  the  Crown. 
The  net  profita  to  be  divided  equally  between  the  oomptny 
and  the  Board,  after  a  dedudion  of  10  per  cent,  on  tk 
outUy.  The  Board  to  have  the  power  of  resnming  the 
grant  of  aewage  and  taking  the  whole  of  the  land  and 
works  at  a  valuation  at  the  end  of  the  term  of  50  jwi, 
on  giving  seven  years'  notice,  or  a  new  coneeauon  to  he 
granted,  on  terms  settled  by  tiie  Secretary  of  State.  !n» 
Board  to  be  represented  by  two  diaiectors  of  the  coinpiii][. 
The  company  to  be  formed  within  two  years  after  obtaining 
Parliamentary  powers.  The  company,  within  three  months 
of  ite  formation,  to  pay  into  the  bands  of  tnutees,  chosen 
jointiy,  a  sum  of  £25,000,  India  Five  per  C«it  Stock 
(interest  to  be  paid  to  the  comnany)  until  three-foorths  o( 
the  works  are  complete ;  the  wnolie  to  be  forfeited  to  the 
Board,  if  the  company  abandon  the  enterprise  before  thIt^ 
fourths  are  completed. 

Of  these  plans  (one  or  two  of  which,  however,  the  pro- 
moters keep  rather  in  the  clouds),  the  last-named  appnn 
the  most  comprehensive  and  bold.  Of  the  engineering 
difficulties  which  may  attend  the  enclosure  of  20,000  acres 
of  land  from  the  sea,  I  am  unable  to  judge ;  bat,  if  that 
object  can  be  obtained,  then  there  would  seem  to  be  n) 
other  material  difficulty  in  the  case.  And,  if  so,  then  tk 
enclosure  would  not  only  add  so  much  land  to  oar  island, 
but  it  would  most  profitably  provide  for  the  use  of  an 
enormous  and  rapidly  enlarging  amount  of  sewage,  and  m 
a  locality  where  the  exposure  of  such  a  huge  mass  of 
sewag;e  on  the  surface  of  the  laud  could  be  free  from  all 
sanitary  objections. 


ROUTINE    verius    PROGRESS. 


Some  people  pride  themselves,  to  use  a  popular  phrase, 
on  a  sort  of  clockwork  regulari^  in  all  their  movements, 
professional,  social,  moral,  or  otherwise.  To  them  it  is 
the  philosopher's  stone.  If  so  much  as  an  extra  hob-nail 
is  driven  into  the  heel  of  their  shoe,  it  is  a  downright 
invasion  of  their  principles  by  St.  Crispin,  for  wMch 
neither  rhyme  nor  reason  will  serve  as  a  counter^blast. 
In  point  of  fust,  an  apology  generally  makea  the  nmtter 
worse  than  when  let  alone.  At  chureh  or  market,  at  home 
or  abroad,  there  they  are,  as  they  ?fere  yesterday,  and  ever 
have  been,  and,  if  their  Star  of  Destiny  can  be  credited, 
we  may  safely  add,  or  ever  shall  be.  How  unhappy  they 
feel  when  any  wicked  wight  tekes  their  chair,  their  place 
at  teble,  their  comer  of  the  fireside,  or  even  by  mishap 
places  the  tongs  or  anything  otherwise  than  it  should  be, 
in  all  that  belongs  to  their  peculiar  sphere  of  action. 


Even  their  night-caps  must  be  of  the  proper  «>^.^ 
they  can  sleep  soundly  and  comfortably.  And  ^.^ 
this  may  seem  in  print,  there  is  something  about  it,  t^, 
which  almost  everybody  likes  in  real  life.  It  i«  a  apeo^ 
of  sterling  conservatism  which  always  passes  c*"?" ' 
although  the  better-informed  teU  us— and  teU  oa  pl««»jr 
too— ihat  it  is  of  a  kindred  character  with  the  v^}^ 
the  lower  animals,  and  the  routine  habits  of  onatHtf^ 
tribes.  .  iLg 

This  is  not  saying  much  for  the  origin  of  roatme  m^ 
outset,  when  supeiScially  examined.  The  lower  a^^  ^^ 
are  unquestionably  routine  in  their  hsbits;  "^   tLjj^j 
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Batanl  state.    Many  birds  and  qnadnipeda  show  a  great 

deal  of  murhanifal  artifice  in  the  constmction  of  their 

nests  and  domicilea.  The  insect  world  exhibit  a  still 
hig^  degree  of  ingennitj  in  their  oonstmctiye  mechanism ; 
but  throi^faont  the  whole  the  master-spirit  of  design  is 
nmtine  in  its  purely  nnsophisticated  form.  Thus,  the  ant, 
the  bee  and  the  beaver,  the  chattering  sparrow  in  the 
hedge,  and  the  swallow  in  the  comer  of  the  window,  how 
sBgDlarlj  routine  they  are,  in  their  domestic,  social,  and 
mdflstiial  economy  I  There  they  are,  as  they  were  last 
jear,  and  as  their  progenitors  have  been  before  them  firom 
time  immemorial ;  and  if  left  undisturbed,  their  ofEspring 
win  continue  to  cling  to  the  same  lo<»lity,  and  eren 
identieal  comer  of  the  window,  to  chirp  and  flutter,  exem- 
jiiatfiDg  routine  in  aU  its  normal  and  conservatiye  purity. 

Bat  in  artless  sincerity  let  us  plainly  aak,  can  this  be  in 
reality  the  routine  that  exemplifies  itself  so  openly  in  all, 
hot  more  conapicnonsly  in  certain  circles  of  the  axNUS 
Hoxo  than  in  others  ?  Has  any  portion  of  fnul  humanity 
thu  Men,  never  to  rise  above  the  level  of  liie  lower  ere* 
a&n?  And,  worse  than  this,  is  there  an  abch-knemt, 
vhow  swom  policy  is,  and  ever  has  been,  todras  mankind 
to  a  lower  level  than  the  brate  creation  ?  Is  this  the  ada- 
mintme  ehain  which  binds  the  King  of  Dahom^  with  his 
sange  Amaions  to  the  barbarous  customs  of  his  ances- 
tor! P  that  binds  the  more  gentle  and  civilized  Hindoo  to 
hii Tastes?  the  best  half  of  Christendom,  numerically 
speatisg,  to  bygone  dreams  in  things  temporal,  not  to 
mentioa  those  smritual  ?  that  enters  so  largely  into  the 
gmrenunental  policy  of  the  Boyal  Agricultural  Society  of 
Eoglaad,  the  Highland  Society,  &c.  P  that  entwines  itself 
stxnid  the  agric^taral  body  generally,  binding  antiquated 
squires  and  old-fashioned  farmers  hand-and-foot  to  out-of- 
dite  rales,  habits,  things,  and  practices  P  and,  in  a  word, 
that  constitutes  the  normal  anti-spirit  of  progress  in  all 
classes  of  society  ? — ^that  millstone  which,  revolving  upon 
its  own  spindle,  acta  as  if  everything  else  should  be  moved 
bj  its  attaH;tive  force,  and  thus  whul  with  it,  subject  to 
the  same  law  of  gyration ! 

Granting,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  such  is  the  pre- 
»Dt  role,  it  was  not  so  originally  with  man.  When  first 
cieatcd  Lord  of  the  Universe,  for  example,  agricultural 
progress  formed  no  part  of  his  profession.  Indeed,  it  may 
&iify  be  said  that  the  contrary  was  the  normal  rule  at  the 
j^^SiiuuiMC*  bountiful  nature  filling  his  hom  with  overflow- 
ing  plea^,  heaven  and  earth  tiius  showering  upon  his 
dcToted  head  their  united  blessings  in  a  manner  that  the 
laagnage  of  his  fallen  race  knows  not  how  to  express  in 
nitahle  terms.  There  were  no  steam  ploughs  or  thrashing 
iBMhines  in  Ptoadiae,  and  as  little  use  for  them.  Toil  and 
^bles  were  both  unknown.  It  was  after  the  fall  that 
"sleep  Phmassos"  nosed  his  sky-capped  head  above  the 
^'^sairj  level  of  thin|;B,  and  that  Adam  and  Eve  first  set 
oQt  opoQ  the  rugged  journey  of  toilsome  life,  so  as  to  rise 
^ve  their  fidlen  state,  by  sewing  fig-leaves  together. 

Sack  was  the  first  step  in  the  race  of  progress,  and 
fffiwUff  an  ever-memorable  eommeneement  it  wu  in  the 
»«p  order  of  things — one  thai  should  never  be  forgotten 
*r<Mf  of  their  posterity. 

"  Cuned  ia  the  ground,  for  thy  sake" — ^we  repeat,  gene- 
row  and  gentle  reader,  "for  thy  sake" ;  for  the  sentence 
u  one  of  love  to  our  Men  race,  and  not  one  of  condign 
Punishment,  as  too  many  with  narrow  and  selfishly  limited 
news  ofthmgs  imagine.  "In  the  sweat  of  thy  face 
Aalt  thoneat  bread" ;  "Befiruitful  and  multiply  and  reple- 
JjA  the  earth."  Such  is,  bricflv,  the  new  and  Divine 
^o&  of  Industry;  and  those  who  cannot  see  in  it  the 
All-wise  Hand  and  Omniscient  Eye  of  One  who  saw  the 
end  from  the  beginning,  and  what  waaabsolutely  necessary 

J?*  ^  existence  of  our  race,  are  blind  to  their  own 
weibre  and  the  best  interest  of  their  posterity,  temporallv 
»P«laog ;  for  bad  the  earth  yieldedher  overflowing  abund- 


ance without  toil,  cultivation,  and  even  improvements  in 
every  branch  of  art,  how  would  the  few  have  lorded  it 
over  the  mang  ^ 

It  would  thus  appear,  if  we  are  right  in  this  brief 
summary,  that  something  like  the  routine  of  the  lower 
animals  was,  after  all,  the  original  rule ;  that  to  avoid  the 
worst  of  all  kinds  of  tyranny  and  oppression,  social  and 
domestic  misrule,  it  was  virtually  abrogated  or  repealed, 
and  the  new  industrial  canon  wisely  instituted  for  the 
welfiare  of  mankind ;  that  what  is  now  generally  consi- 
dered the  barbarous  pursuit  of  savage  tribes,  is  neither 
more  nor  less  than  a  blind  attempt  to  follow  the  primi- 
tive or  natural  law,  in  defiance  of  the  new  ordination;  and 
that  the  progress  of  science  and  art  in  all  civilized  coun- 
tries is  simply  compliance  with  the  latter,  the  Divine 
Canon  Of  Industry  that  now  exists,  and  under  which 
nations,  communities,  and  individuals  can  only  hope  to 
prosper  in  the  world. 

This,  too,  is  not  all,  9A  will  appear  manifest  when  the 
subject  is  more  closely  examined  from  a  physiological 
point  of  view.  Thus,  "  thoms  and  thistles"  are  not  the 
only  consequents  of  the  curse  pronounced  against  the 
earth ;  for  the  health  of  man,  under  the  new  order  of  things, 
has  become  wholly  dependent  upon  industrious  habits.  In 
other  words,  the  exercise  of  both  body  and  mind,  in  some 
industrial  pursuit  or  other,  is  essentially  necessary  to  the 
physical  well-being  of  man.  In  point  of  fact,  tiie  very 
muscles  that  wield  the  pen  or  the  implement,  or  that 
enable  man  to  stand  upon  his  feet,  or  that  convey  the 
morsel  of  food  to  his  mouth,  will  not  grow  without  exercise. 
There  is  thus  something  in  the  new  economy  of  exist- 
ence that  is  singularly  unique  and  complete  as  a  whole. 
Figuratively  it  may  truly  be  said,  that  practicb  with 
SCIENCE  is  now  the  nniverally  established  law  to 
which  all  mankind,  without  an  individual  exception,  must 
render  a  willing  and  profound  obedience,  or  submit  to  the 
sad  consequences  of  infringement.  To  eat  the  bread  of  idle- 
ness is  a  living  impossibility,  that,  like  the  shadow  of  Death 
in  the  fiible,  treads  in  the  footsteps  of  everybody,  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave.  The  affluent,  the  voluptuary,  and  the 
sluggard  may  say,  "  Take  thine  ease ;"  but  the  richest 
kingdom  of  the  world,  and  the  finest  landed  estate  in  any 
kingdom,  however  fiivourably  it  may  be  situated  as  to  lati- 
tude, will  sooner  or  later  pass  frx>m  the  fingers  of  its 
owner,  who  thus  tramples  under  foot  the  golden  bulb 
by  which  the  Almighty  now  governs  the  universe!  Some 
may  think  they  were  "  bom  with  a  silver  spoon  in  their 
mouth;"  but  it  is  worse  than  drinking  poison;  for  the 
former  has,  during  the  untoward  history  of  our  fidlen  race, 
actually  killed  outright  many  times  more  than  the  latter. 
It  is  equally  at  variance  with  this  established  law  for  any- 
one to  conclude  that  he  can  employ  another  to  act  for 
him,  and  thus  allow  him  to  sit  down  in  the  easy  chair 
himself,  or  that  he  has  got  to  the  end  of  the  race  of  pro- 
gress, and  therefore  should  make  no  further  effort  in  the 
march  of  improvement.  Both  these  maxims  are  largely 
acted  upon ;  but  they  are  diametrically  opposed  to  the 
above  golden  rule,  for  while  Practice  with  Science  pro- 
pounds the  greatest  subdivision  of  labour,  it  at  the  same 
time  condemns  its  abnegation  or  subversion. 

In  no  department  of  industrious  pursuit  are  these 
general  conclusions  more  forcibly  illustrated  than  in  the 
agricultural  world.  Thus,  where  temperate  and  iodustrious 
habits  arc  properly  cultivated,  we  see  the  greatest  develop- 
ment, not  only  of  physical  health  and  strength,  but  of  the 
intellectoal  fiu:ulties  also,  and  this,  too,  under  a  system  of 
management  that  is  yet  subject  to  great  improvement. 
No  doubt  it  must  be  admitted  that  a  very  large  proportion 
of  the  inhabitants  of  our  raral  provinces  do  not  e^joy  that 
degree  of  mental  and  physical  training  which  their  healthy 
out-door  exercise  is  calculated  to  confer  upon  them,  owing 
to  improper  clothing,  food,  end  household  ^ecpicunoditioni 
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in  1862. 

The  imports  of  HniMd  }^f  inowued^  and  prioM 
at  tb«  eloM  of  th«  nonth  wer«  radMr  mif^,  with 
but  a  tlack  demand  for  oileake. 

The  eeed  trade  hai  been  Terj  quiet.  Borne  eac* 
ports  of  American  red  elovereeed  heva  takoA  jplaee 
at  408.  per  evt.,  but  there  hae  been  no  speciiatiTa 
demand  here.  The  nonth  hae  been  favourable  to 
the  prodqetion  of  seed,  hot  the  plants  were  not 
numerous  or  strong.  Trefoil  has  rather  hardened 
in  Talue»  as  well  as  rapeseM  and  fine  canary.  New 
winter  tares  hare  been  offering  at  ^s.  6d.  per  bush, 
without  attraetinff  much  attention.  White  mns« 
tardseed  has  also  oeen  exhibited  in  quantities,  and 
some  sales  of  the  best  have  been  made  at  Qs.  6d.  per 
bushel.  The  quality  this  season  is  not  very  fine. 
More  rain  was  wanted  to  ripen  and  strengthen  the 
seed. 

CURRENCY  PER  IMPERIAL  MEASURE. 

VBEAT, Kisss mi  K«nt.  whits... .nsw  49  toil  old  38  to  44 

KorfoUc,Ltnoolii,fcTopksh.,r6d   ,•    41     45    „  40  49 

BABLET.iiew,iii«ltiat....99toSS OWvAltor..  SI  40 

Orindlnff 9S      9S lUitUllaff..  9S  S4 

MALT,  IMSS.  Norfolk.  •ndaoAOk  .•„.*•••. ..bow  €0  SS 

KinfitoBiWftfftt  sad  towa-4aAdo.  •••...,,•••    ,•  60  SS 

Brown  ••«•.•••••••••••• •••••t....««.     tt  ^0  67 

BTB,  n«w S4  S« 

OAT0.BBgllih,fo«ll8to99...Po««to SS  ST 

••9teh,fMd  ....SO    9s...pouto ,••••  ta    ar 

IrUh,food,wUt«lS     90,..,, •....•••tflas  IS  SS 

IXilitmblAOli IS     30..., „   90  SS 

BBANS,MMi««l&..new30toS3.,,.,.Ti«l»..,.,...  SO  89 

HuTOW, ..«•..••    ,f  S9      86 Pigeon •  S7  48 

FBAB.  wUto.boUort   „  87      SS  Maplo8Sto40  0vo7SS  SS 

FLOUR,  ptrttok  of  960  lbs,,  Town,  BoaMholda 40  47 

Ooontr^ ...9Sto8e...,...,BoiiMiuiliU......  SS     SI 

Boxfolk  and  Soflblk,  ox-tblp ,,,•«    „   87     80 

FOUIQN  ORAIll. 

8UUinff«  psr  Qiwtav. 

^TEEAT,  DttOtiio,  mUtd ., 47  to  49. extra  ftO  to  64 

Konigsberg  .•„.... .....46      47 •     „    47  4S 

BooUMk 44     46...M.  tno  4?  a 

81lMUn.Md • 49     if....   whito  46  47 

PqaMra,,AUckborg.,«ndUok«nnrk,rod«...,,...  48  46 

Daniib  and  Hottteln,  rod 40  41 

Biiniaoi  bard  37  to  89 . . .  St.  Pttertborg  and  Biga  87  49 

French,  nono..,. Bhino and  Belgium...,  44  46 

Amorioan,rodwlnUr49    44,  spring  40   49  wUU  47  4S 

BABLBT,  grlBdlng..S4  to  98..diiiilUng  and  malting  80  81 

QATS,Dutob,brew,andPolanda,,18to88.,..foed.,  16  98 

Daniehand8wediah,food«.17to39,,,StraUand.,  19  99 

Bttisian,  Biga  19  to  91,Aroh.,new  18  to  21,F'»bttrg  19  99 

BBANS, Frieeland and Holstein •..,.  84  87 

Konigeberg .,..81  to86  „  Bgyptlan....  81  SS 

FBA8, fieding  and  mapU,...88     88  ..  flne  boUari..  86  88 

INDIAN  COBN,  whito 80     89  ..ToUow,,,...  98  80 

FLOUB,  per  lack ,  .French  37    40 •  •  Spanish,  per  taok  87  41 

American,  per  brl.. .  19  to  91. . ,  .extra  and  dble.. ,  29  95 

TABB8,  Spring  unaU  31  to  38  large  49  to  44 .  .LentUa  99  80 


IMPERIAL   AVERAGES. 


Fob  ths  m«t  8xx 

Jair  11,  1868  .... 
Jnlj  IS,  1868  .... 
July  96.  1663  „.. 
Aog.  1,  1668  ,.•• 
Ang.  8,  1868  .,•• 
Aug.  18,  IStt  .••• 
Afgregote  Arorago 
esmotUneUit^ear 


Fheat. 

Barley. 

Oata. 

Bye. 

Beaul 

Poia. 

i.  d. 

1.   d. 

t.  d. 

a.  d. 

•.  d. 

i«  d. 

46  10 

80  10 

98    6 

84   5 

40    3 

89    0 

46    7 

98  10 

99    6 

89    0 

40    0 

87    1 

ail 

89  10 

99    9 

89    6 

8S  a 

36  11 

45  11 

81    0 

98    0 

37  11 

89  11 

36    8 

46    8 

81    6 

98    0 

81    6 

88   6 

84    • 

an 

81    4 

SS    7 

86    4 

40    7 

86   7 

46    8 

SO    7 

88    1 

84    8 

88    9 

56   6 

67    8 

89   4 

S4   S 

ST   4 

41    X 

l40   9 

OOMPARATIVE  AVBllAGB8-l66S.ei. 


Fwm  Isi4yridiiy*i4to#.  i.  di 

▼hMS.....»  S61SS  qrs.  46  II 

Bsrley......    1889  ..    81  4 

OaU. .......     4089  ••    88  T 

Byo 46  ••    86  4 

Boom  ...•••   1040  •#   48  7 

Peaa 668  ..    86  7 


Froa  9«MMtof  1661.  i.i 
Wheal  ••....  46191  qn.  II  i 

Bwlsy  .•..„    1984  „  31  I 

Oata 5955,.  tt  t 

Bye  78  ..  IT  S 

BOMi  •.«.§«  S696  «i  iX*  I 

Poaa 6TIm  »  0 


FLUCTUATIONS  in  tbs  AYBRAQE  PBIGSoy  WHSiT. 


Piaoi. 
Tse.  lOdT 

4ii.  7d. 
46e.  8d, 
451.  lid. 


J.lfll. 

tJnly  18. 

XnlySSJ 

Aug.  1. 

Aag.  8. 

..  L 

■• 

•• 

•• 

•  » 

•• 
•• 

a*      1 

•• 

"  r 

OTM* 

^ 

..  ■* 

iaf.U. 


PRICES  OF  SEEDS. 

LONDON,  Mqndat,  Aug.  M.-^Titd6  for  Seeds  oon- 
tinues  quiet.  Ajnoriosn  rod  Soed  is  taken  for  export  it 
404,  for  line  qiulities.  Now  Trefoil  is  without  altentioD. 
Now  Trifolium  sells  steadily  without  alteratioa  in  nine. 
New  Winter  TsrQ6  ore  st  market,  of  8;oQd  quality  ud&t 
moderate  rate^,       Cutlek  &;  Bakkek,  Seed-tscton. 
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LiMnin, par  qr.,  Baltic  6I1.  to  €Qa,  ••  .Bombay  61a.    •^t 

liiMisaD  CAKB.per  ton , ^£9  lOt.to  411  Qa 

BAFienn, Duten ,.  —1.  to-a 

Ba»i  OAKBtpsr  Ion,,. •,•..•••.. J60t.tei6l«> 

MANURES. 

PBIOB  OUBBBNT  OF  GUABO,  Bo. 
PsruTisn  Qa«ao,  diroot  frosi  the  isipoiisrir  stocss  oi  si  suf 
(80  tone),  £13  Si.  to  £12  lOi.  per  ton. 

Bmi*!,  £9  §b.  to  41 1  emchad,  J8  lis.  to  iCfl  Is.  p«r  Mo. 

A«im»l  O^svsoftl.  Xi  lis.  f  41  14t,  pst  t««.  „ 

Oosrolita,  Csmteidys,  (la    London),  whols  ftOi.,  grsoad  Ni.to**M 

Seislk  wholo  tb. ,  grewid  IT*,  psr  t^. 
NKnM  of  Sods,  JCH  to  414  *•»  too. 
Snlplistsof  AaisnoDls,  14s.  to  I4«.  104.  por  toa. 
Sttlphsris  Asid,  ooRsoBtrstod  1-64A  Id.  par  lb.,  Vr«wa  I'TIS  QI4. 
8a|Mnh«sphsto  of  LImo,  £9  9s.  psr  ton.  Fishsnr  Salt,  vt. 

Blood  Xs«iirs,44  Is.to  41  ISt.pwtoa,  PiMelTsd  llMM,4«Ui-te 
DlisolTsd  Coprolitas,  44  Ito.  psr  ton,  .  ^ 

UaMsd  Oskis,  bsst  ▲»srlMQ,  410  lOs.  pav  Irl.,  ditto  J14  ti  iU  1^ 

Bn  bscrt  English,  410  Is.  to  410  Ito.  psr  ton. 
aks,  46  IBs.  to  47  par  ton. 
GotlOBMsd  Oski,  46  18a,  to  44  6s.  par  Ion, 

S.  PuftUR,  LondoB  Msonro  Company, 
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bat  all  aiminff  at  the  like  result.  The  beat,  and,  aceord- 
ing  to  my  jadgment,  it  will  soon  be  the  most  popular,  is 
the  culture  by  steam  power.    These  ponderous  and  most 

Sowerful  implements  are  manufactured  with  the  view  of 
oing  a  great  deal  of  work  in  a  short  space  of  time,  and  to 
do  that  work  well.  Now,  so  far  as  I  have  seen  them  in 
use,  I  will  venture  to  say  that  we  have  never  had  such  an 
effective  and  useful  class  of  implements  yet  applied  to  tillage 
work.  It  is  of  no  moment  as  to  the  state  of  the  soil.  If 
it  is  as  hard  as  flint,  they  tear  it  up  and  into  pieces  ready  for 
pulverization.  Imagine  a  farm  of  800  acres  of  arable  land, 
nrom  three-fourths  of  which  the  crop  has  been  removed,  the 
other  being  under  root  crops :  sec  the  remaining  all  broken 
up  at  adequate  depth  in  about  three  weeks  from  clearing, 
and  followed  by  harrows,  rollers,  &c.,  to  bring  it  into  the 
most  desirable  state  of  culture.  When  was  this  ever  done 
by  horse-power  P  It  is  impossible  for  a  farmer  to  do  it 
with  the  ordinary  horse-power  of  his  form,  and  to  hire 
teams  at  this  season  of  the  year  in  sufficient  number  to 
accomplish  the  work  is  equally  impossible.  Steam  culti- 
vation will  in  this  way  (and  in  this  way  alone)  effect  a  re- 
volution in  cultivation. 

The  main  object  in  autumn  culture  is  to  secure  the 
speedy  breaking-up  of  the  soil  immediately  after  harvest. 
For  this  purpose,  every  crop  should  be  closely  mown,  so 
as  to  leave  the  land  ready  to  work.  The  cultivator,  scari- 
fier, skeleton  plough,  broadshare,  or  whatever  other  im- 
plement can  be  brought  into  requisition,  should  imme- 
diately be  set  to  work  to  break  up,  not  turn  aver,  the  soil. 
Turning  over  the  soil  puts  so  many  seeds  of  weeds  down, 
that  will  not  vegetate  till  turned  up  again.  This  is  wrong. 
Harrows,  rollers,  and  rakes  for  working  out  and  collecting 
the  rubbish  and  stubble  roota  must  follow ;  all  to  be 


taken  off  to  the  foldyard,  to  be  eonveried  {B(ioiittB\DPe-*>aot 
burnt,  as  is  too  eommonly  the  case,  in  order  to  nre 
trouble  :  much  valuable  manure  is  thus  wasted,  to  the 
lasting  injury  of  the  farm.  The  land  should  also  be  eaie' 
fully  looked  over  and  cleanly  picked.  It  should  also  be 
reduced  to  a  tilth  fine  enough  to  promote  the  vegetsting 
of  every  seed  of  weeds  and  of  the  late  crop,  which  shodd 
then  be  left  to  grow  for  a  time.  Immediately  preceding 
the  autumnal  or  wheat  seeding,  the  land  shoold  U 
ploughed  and  the  seed  drilled  in  diaily,  so  that  all  goes  oh 
simmtaneously.  In  this  way  very  many  cropa  are  secured 
against,  and  notwithstanding  it  maybe  in  the  most  critical 
seed-time.  In  manv  cases  the  soil  becomes  so  well  worked, 
and  is  so  clean  an  J  admirably  prepared,  that  ploaghing  is 
not  really  requisite  before  the  seeling.  When  socli  pre* 
paration  can  be  secured  on  land  properly  snbsoil-dniQed, 
the  seeding  or  drilling  may  proc^  without  anj  danger, 
often  with  great  bendit,  as  on  light  soils  it  beoomes  more 
easily  consolidated  in  the  spring,  a  matter  of  great  mo* 
ment  to  a  sickly  wheat  plant.  There  may  in  some  cases 
be  danger  from  overmuch  treading,  in  consequence  of  the 
absence  of  furrows,  down  which  the  horses  might  wiDt. 
The  chief  preventive  is  watchftilness  in  choosing  the  best 
time  fbr  the  seeding.  On  light  and  dry  lands  it  is  adns* 
tageous  to  permit  the  treading.  Where  potato  or  mangold 
culture  is  much  practised,  and  genertdly  followed  bj  i 
wheat  crop,  it  is  not  desirable  to  attempt  much  coltintion, 
but  to  get  up  the  crops  as  well  and  speedily  os  drcom- 
stances  will  permit,  and  then  plough  and  drill  in  accord  • 
ance  with  the  former's  best  judgment ;  a  recommendatioa 
by  no  means  insignificant,  for,  of  all  properties  or  qualities 
of  mind  necessary  to  ensure  a  Buccewful  former,  that  of  a 
correct  or  intuitive  judgment  stands  pre-eminent. 


FLAX     CULTURE. 


The  counsel  we  have  frequently  put  forth,  aa  to  the 
desirability  of  increasing  our  own  production  of  flax  ao  as 
to  be  more  independent  of  foreign  sapplies,  and  at  the 
same  time  stimulate  the  activity  of  our  mills,  is,  we  are 
pleased  to  mention,  beginning  to  have  aome  efiiBct.  On 
all  aides  we  see  progress  making  of  a  very  energetic  kind. 
In  Ireland  there  haa  been  a  much  greater  breadth 
put  under  flax.  In  Dorset,  Somerset,  Norfolk,  and  in 
certain  parts  of  Yorkshire,  flax  is  grown  in  small  quanti- 
ties ;  but  in  England  generally  this  orop  makes  birt  little 
head.  The  great  consumers  of  flax  and  hemp  are,  how- 
ever, still  obhged  to  import  the  ehief  bulk  of  their  supplies 
firom  the  north  of  Europe ;  and  it  does  seem  strange  that 
Russians,  Belgians,  and  Poles,  should  be  able  to  grow, 
manage,  save  the  seeds  of,  and  dress  flax  better  than  Eng- 
lishmen, and,  in  addition,  f^imiah  them  with  that  cake 
which  costs  so  much,  as  wdl  as  adds  to  the  weight  of  their 
sheep  and  bullocks. 

The  acreage  under  culture  with  flax  in  Ireland  this  year, 
according  to  the  statistical  returns  of  the  Registrar- 
General,  shows  a  very  large  increase  over  any  preceding 
year.  The  extent  of  flax  grown  in  Ireland  this  year  has 
reached  214,0DS  acres,  an  increase  of  64,022  acres  over 
last  year,  which,  with  1852,  were  the  yean  when  most 
land  had  been  put  under  culture.  The  great  bulk  of  the 
increase,  61,000  acres,  is  of  course  in  the  province  of 
Ulster ;  but  even  in  the  other  three  provinces  there  is  an 
•venGEC  increase  of  1,000  acres  each  in  the  land  under  cnl- 
ture  with  flax,  as  compared  with  1862.  Down  is  still  the 
largest  flax-growing  county,  having  45,000  acres  devoted 
to  it.    Tyrone  stands  next  in  order,  with  82,000  acrea. 

The  value  of  the  annual  produolioD  of  flax  fibre  thi<oaghont 
the  world  waa  estimated,  three  years  ago,  at  £20,000,000, 


and  of  the  aeed  at  £4,000,000 ;  b«t  siaee  the  outisfik  ^ 
the  eivU  war  in  the  United  Stetcs  the  prieeof  thismr 
material  has  auddenly  risen,  ita  production  haa  gteattf 
extended,  and  its  cultivation  haa  received  a  laddeaiia* 
petua,  ao  that  the  entire  value  of  the  orop  in  £arove  m 
now  be  eatiniated  at  £30,000,000  per  annum,  irith  ^«J 
prospect  of  a  rapid  inereaae.  In  ike  produetion  of  iUx  i& 
Europe,  different  countriea  take  the  foUowijig  raak:  fin^ 
Russia ;  second,  Anstria ;  third,  FrMice ;  fourth,  Ireland; 
fifth,  Prussia;  sixth,  Belgium;  aeTenth,  Holland. 

In  the  United  States  flax  haa  never  been  a  fivovnie 
crop  as  a  fibre-produeing  fdant.  "It  is  to  be  regretted, 
says  the  superintendent  of  the  United  States  eenios  £tf 
1860,  "  that  the  mannfootme  of  flax  has  not  attaiMd 
greater  magnitude  in  a  country  where  the  raw  "W******/^ 
so  easily  and  chei^ly  grown,  limnen  throaghcui  tae 
West  have  raised  this  crop  simply  for  iha  seed,  aad 
thrown  out  the  fibre  as  naeleaa."  The  census  of  1^ 
ahowa  that  there  were  parodnced  in  the  States  north^ 
the  cotton  States  4,547,000lba.  of  flax.  This  qvtm 
wonld  require,  at  2001bs.  an  acre,  about  28,000  acres  iff 
Its  growth.  But  m  the  same  States  there  were  growa  m 
the  same  year  484,779  bnahda  of  flax-ieed ;  and  which,  at 
eight  bushels  to  the  aere,  would  require  a  little  over 
60,t)00  acrea;  showing  that  neuty  two-thirds  of  the  &«< 
was  thrown  away.  . 

There  are  three  directions  in  whkk  we  may  lookRr 
increased  supplies  of  flax  from  our  own  pomf9Bm»-^' 
nada,  Northern  India,  and  Australia.  NotwithaUaais^ 
the  admirable  fitneaa of  the  dimate  cf  Canada  fiir  thecal- 
tivstion  of  flax  and  hemp,  and  the  eneoongoneDt  la « 
certain  direotion  which  haa  been  given  to  it»  it  ^P«^ 
that  the  importations  into  that  province  are  very  ccnadfl*- 
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Me,  and  Iwt  jmr  readied  the  impoong  snm  of  £80,000. 
3Iqc1i  haa  been  done  of  late  years  in  Canada  br  priYate 
aad  public  enterprise  to  asalBt  the  cultivation  of  this  im- 
portaot  plant.  The  Canada  Company  some  years  since 
jiaeed  a  sum  of  money  at  the  disposal  of  the  Agricultural 
Association  to  be  (pyen  in  premiums  for  flax  and  hemp, 
and  the  Association  itself  offered  other  priies  and  diplomas 
for  the  same  object.  In  October,  1854,  a  voluminous 
report  was  submitted  by  Mr.  Kirkwood  to  the  Minister  of 
Agricolture,  on  the  system  of  cultivation  of  flax  as  prac- 
tiaedin  Belgium  and  the  British  Islands,  and  published  in 
the  Colonial  Parliamentary  Reports  of  that  year.  The 
letten  of  Mr.  Bonaldaon,  the  Government  emigration 
agent,  published  in  different  newspapers  in  Canada,  furnish 
m  eicdknt  sumnuoy  of  the  attempts  which  are  now  being 
made  to  introduce  the  cultivation  of  flax  and  the  pro- 
mising  results  already  attained.  Private  individuals  have 
offered  prizes,  to  stimulate  farmers  to  grow  this  product. 
AModations  have  been  formed  in  Upper  and  Lower  Canada 
to  effect  the  same  purpose ;  and  recently  the  Government 
has  imported  flax  scutching  machines  finom  Europe,  and 
distributed  them  throughout  the  province. 

In  1862,  the  Colonial  Government  caused  public  lec- 
tures to  be  delivered,  on  the  importance  and  advantages 
of  cultivating  textile  plants  in  Canada ;  and  the  Depi^- 
BUBt  of  Agrienlture  and  Statistics  has  been  importing 
irst-iate  seed  from  Smrope  for  distribution.  Sirtanaive 
factories  are  in  eourse  of  eonatmotion,  for  the  manufiMSturD 
of  flax ;  and  the  Board  of  Agncultnre  of  Lower  Canada  haa 
ifflported  new  maehinery  from  Europe  for  a  similar  purpose. 
The  Minister  of  Agriculture,  after  a  brief  leoapitulation 
of  wbat  has  been  dmifi  to  promote  the  enltivation  of  flax 
lodherapin  the  colony,  concludes  his  report  for  1862 
with  the  following  worIsx""  The  Legialature  should, 
therefore,  vote  a  special  amount  this  year  for  this  pur- 
pose." 

Something  has  lieen  doDA,  of  lata,  also  in  India,  to  extend 
flai  edture,  and  very  good  specimens  of  prepared  flax 
ind  Hax  stems  trom,  native  and  from  aeolixnatued  seed, 
irown  in  the  Puigab,  were  aent  by  the  liihore  Committee 
to  the  late  International  Exhibition  in  London. 

flax  ia  mentioned  by  Strabo  as  one  of  the  staples  of 
^  part  of  India.  A  amall  quantity  of  Biga  aeed,  which 
had  been  imported  expreaaly  by  Dr.  Jameson,  superin- 
tendent of  the  GoTemment  Botanical  Gardens  at  Singapore, 
^  Istdy  distributed  amongst  the  peasants,  with  instruc- 
tioiis  as  to  the  mode  of  enltivation.  An  agent  of  great 
pnetieal  experience  waa  deputed  to  examine  and  report 
Qpon  the  quaMealioiia  of  different  districts  for  the  growth 
of  flax ;  and  a  staff  of  natives  were  trained  by  him  to  act 
issestehers. 

In  1868,  two  tons  of  flax  produced  under  his  superin- 
tendauee,  in  the  district  of  Goqjranwalla,  were  aent  to 
So^d,  and  sold  for  £92,  realizing  a  net  profit  of 
^7  per  cent.  In  1857,  8  cwt.  of  flax,  grown  at  Juddura, 
a  tract  of  country  in  the  Kangra  district,  bordering  on 
the  river  Beas,  waa  sent  home,  and  was  valued  at  from 
^5  to  £60  a-ton.  In  consequence  of  the  success  of 
these  experiments,  an  association,  called  the  Indian  Fha 
Company,  waa  established  at  Belfast,  and  sent  out  Mr. 
Wightman,  an  agriculturist,  as  agent,  to  buy  up  flax- 
p'odtiee.  He  has  made  the  district  of  Sealhote,  in  the 
^ab,  his  head  quarters,  and,  as  far  as  can  be  judged, 
^  every  prospect  of  ultimate  success,  as  the  natives  are 
now  beginning  to  see  that  there  is  a  day  of  krge  profit 
before  them,  and  join  heartily  in  the  movement. 

The  growii^  of  flax  in  Australia  has  been  at  different 
^ea  rooken  of,  aa  an  article  of  commerce :  but  the  matter 
was  aliowed  to  drop,  or  laid  aside  as  a  thing,  if  not  im- 
pwaible,  at  least  improbable,  the  soil  being,  in  the  estinui- 
tion  of  some,  unsuitable,  as  well  as  the  scarcity  and  priee 
^  hJiov  bdng  soeli  as  wofuld  make  it  miwamntable 


even  to  give  it  a  trial.  There  Is  one  gnat  foot  that  ought 
to  be  universally  Imown  in  the  commercial,  world,  and 
that  is  that  there  are  in  Australia  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  acres  of  wild  flax  growing  along  the  banks  of  the 
rivers,  on  the  immense  alluvial  flats  and  numerous 
swamps,  in  some  places  so  thick  that  it  would  be  difficult 
to  determine  which  was  the  predominant  crop,  grass, 
rushes,  or  flax.  Years  have  now  passed  on,  and  no  trial 
has  been  given  to  cultivate  that  valuable  plant,  which 
the  very  soil  itself  declares  in  unmistakable  language  its 
suitableness  to  grow.  There  is,  then,  an  indigenous 
plant  growing  there,  on  land  the  least  remunerative  now* 
but  which  could  be  made  the  most  productive  land  in  the 
colonies,  whether  of  South  Austndia,  Victoria,  or  New 
South  Wales.  By  proper  cultivation  a  finer  article  could 
be  produced  than  any  of  the  European  flax,  or  at  least 
equid  to  the  finest  flax  produced  m  Belgium  or  France. 
The  time  is  fast  approaching  when  necessity  will  suggest 
a  greater  variety  of  pursuits  than  at  present  exist,  and 
industry  will  have  a  wider  field  and  freer  scope  in  a 
country  possessing  so  many  valuable  natural  endow- 
ments, both  as  rq^ards  soil  and  climate. 


THE  DUKE  OF  DEVONSHIRE  ON  AGRICUL- 
TURB.— On  Friday  se^nnight  the  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
who  pn^ded  al  the  Annual  Dinner  of  the  Keigbley  Agil* 
enlkural  Boetety,  aaid  that  that  day  they  had  saan  apaai* 
mens  of  as  good  aniouUs  in  the  Shorthom  breed  aa  were  to 
ba  found  in  the  whole  counUy.  Of  courae  auoh  animivU 
were  not  to  be  found  in  formyarda  of  agricultural  teaanta 
generally,  but  they  would  take  a  very  miitaken  view  of  the 
subject  i|  tbey  supposed  that  the  benefit  of  this  high  breed 
in  animals  did  not  extend  far  beyond  the  possessors  of  them* 
It  was  due  to  those  who  had  apent  miiay  years  in  the  breed- 
ing of  that  deaeriplion  of  stock  to  remark  that  whatefSf 
might  have  been  the  result,  so  far  is  their  own  pockets  wara 
eoneamad,the  agiienltnnu  classes  generally  had  derived 
beaeiu  from  theif  labouia.  I«  every  part  of  the  coontiy 
the  good  effected  by  the  infusion  ot  that  high-bred  bbod 
was  now  felt  more  or  leas.  Great  as  had  been  the  advance 
of  this  countxy  in  almost  every  department  during  the  last 
^0  years— so  great  that  it  was  thought  the  farmers  could 
not  keep  pace  with  it— yetf  when  they  took  a  fair,  dispaa- 
sionste  view  of  it,  he  r^ly  believed  that  the  progress  that 
had  been  made  in  farming  matters  was  not  less  remarkabia 
and  impid  than  ti^t  whieh  had  taken  place  in  every  other 
department  of  English  indoatiy.  Every  one  eonnaoted  with 
agzienltwe  waaao  fiamiliar  witn  the  great  topics  to  whieh 
the  attention  of  the  agricultural  world  had  been  oaUed,  th«t 
it  waa  almoat  unnecessary  for  him  to  refer  to  them :  bat  on 
that  occasion«  having  Men  almost  invited  to  take  a  retro* 
spect  of  the  21  years  of  this  society's  existence,  he  would 
call  their  attention  to  the  Question  of  drainage,  which  was 
the  first  and  greatest  of  all  iuprovements^then  quite  in  ita 
hiiancy,  now  so  familiar  that  it  waa  hardly  necesaary  to 
allade  to  it.  It  was  the  very  rudiment  and  first  element  of 
good  fanning.  In  how  few  words  could  the  stock  of  im^ 
mente  which  the  farmer  had  at  hie  oommand  at  that  penod 
be  described  t  But  bow  he  knew  nothing  so  surprising 
aa  to  gase  at  the  vast  array  of  implemenii  of  the  finest 
oonstmction  which  they  had  seen  that  day,  and  which  they 
WW  at  the  exhibitions  of  agricultural  societies  generally. 
Perhaps  this  might  serve  to  diiplay  the  ingenuity  of  the 
makers ;  bat,  at  anv  rate,  a  very  large  proportion  of  them 
hod  done  good  sernee  to  the  eaase  of  agricultural  improve- 
ment. He  believed  it  wsa  soavoely  ten  years  since  tha  flnt 
reaping  and  mowing  saaohines  wera  intrpdnoed  into  thia 
country.  Now,  in  many  parts,  bo  former  thought  it  posii* 
ble  to  get  in  his  crops  without  theuse  of  them.  Thai  they 
saw,  as  the  final  triumph  of  science,  the  application  of  steam 
diaying  aa  important  part  in  all  departments  of  ujricultnre, 
Inaeea.  it  was  long  smoe  in  all  the  purely  arable  districta 
that  portable  steam  engines  superseded  both  the  flail  and 
horse  thrashing  machines.  He,  himself,  though  not  very 
far  advanaed  in  years,  conld  remember  the  time  when  there 
wara  great  distmrbanceo  in  aona  parte  of  the  south  ef  tha 
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country  bcctiiM  of  the  i&trodoetion  of  the  thmsbinff- 
raacbines,  and  when  agricultunl  laboaten  threatened  litUe 
leu  than  an  inBarrection  nnleis  the  ate  of  them  was  die* 
continued  ;  but  now  it  was  hardly  possible,  even  if  any  one 
wished  it,  to  get  a  labourer  who  would  submit  to  use  the 
flail.  The  district  in  which  he  was  maViog  those  remarks 
was  not  perhaps  one  in  which  many  of  those  topics  attracted 
great  attention.  It  was  a  district  of  small  farms ;  but  stiU 
OTery  portion  of  the  agricultural  world  must  feel  an  interest 
in  what  concerns  the  general  advance  of  agriculture.  He 
was  well  awsre  that  it  would  not  do  to  talk  of  eveiytbing  as 
if  it  were  bright*  and  as  if  there  were  no  dark  side  to  the 
pietoie.  At  any  rate,  if  there  was  not  a  dark  side,  there 
was  a  side  of  which  they  coald  not  speak  with  anything 
like  praise.  However  great  the  advance  made  in  some  parts, 
there  was  still  much  connected  with  land  both  for  owners 
and  oconpiers  to  do.  Everyone  was  aware  that  much  im- 
provement could  not  be  made  where  the  land  from  careless 
managenent  had  hem  left  to  produce  half  what  it  was  capa- 


ble of  produeing.  They  still  saw  there  was  a  vast  desl  of 
niggardly  and  parsimonious  management,  assisted  st  t!h« 
same  time  by  wastful  management.  A  farmer  graced  the 
proper  outlay  for  superior  articles ;  he  allowed  his  msnars 
to  run  to  waste,  and  his  crops  to  be  over-run  with  werdi. 
and  that  was  a  niggsrdly,  a  parsimonioas,  and  wsitefiil 
management.  At  the  same  time,  there  was  every  reston  to 
look  forward  with  confidence  to  the  prospect  baore  them. 
The  lest  20  or  30  years  had  worked  remukable  chsnges  in 
the  direction  of  agricultural  improvement  They  had  tnrj 
reason  to  believe  that  the  influence  of  good  ezsmple— tb&t 
the  inflnence  of  the  Keighley  and  other  agricoltorsl  so- 
cieties would  tend  to  promote  that  improrement;  end  U 
looked  forward  with  confidence  to  the  time  when  do  om 
would  venture  to  make  such  remarks  as  those  he  hsd  jnit 
offered,  and  which  now  formed  the  exception  to  the  rale. 
Everyone,  however,  who  travelled  along  the  rsilmy  miut 
see  that  there  was  a  great  difference  between  the  well  cul- 
tivated and  the  badly  cultivated  land. 


THE  AGRICULTURAL  LABOURER  AND  THE  EMPLOYMENT  OF 

MACHINERY. 


If,  some  three  or  four-and-twenty  years  since — and  we 
may  as  well  take  as  the  era  of  advanconent  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society — ^if  at  that  time 
any  man  had  maintained  that  the  best  means  for  improv- 
ing the  condition  of  the  labourer  would  be  the  employ- 
ment of  more  machinery,  it  is  a  nice  question  whether  any 
assemblage  of  agriculturists  would  have  heard  him  out  P 
If  he  hadl  however,  gone  on  to  say  that  the  increased  use 
of  mechanical  aid  might  tend  to  a  proportionate  demand 
for  manual  labour,  the  absurdity  of  his  argument  would 
have  carried  with  it  its  own  condenmation.  Even  the  most 
enlightened  farmers  of  those  comparatively-remote  times 
introduced  a  thrashing-machine  or  a  hay-maker  with  a 
kind  of  apology  to  their  workmen,  and  a  promise  to  make 
it  up  in  some  other  way;  while  friends  and  neighbours  shook 
their  heads,  and  doubted  whether  any  such  an  innovation 
was  not  as  dangerous  as  it  was  unfieur  to  the  lower  classes. 
And  yet  we  have  gradually  arrived  at  some  such  a  conclusion 
as  that  the  enthusiast  would  long  since  have  demonstrated. 
No  one  vrill  now  go  to  declare  that  the  barnman  suffers 
in  purse  or  person  firom  the  use  of  the  steam  thrashing- 
machine,  or  that  the  steam  plough  is  calculated  to  make  a 
worse  man  of  Will  Whipcord  than  when  he  pee-woa'd 
his  four  horses  in  a  never-ending  succession  of  tedious 
bouts.  Nay,  glorious  as  was  the  harvesting,  which,  like  an 
old-fashioned  election,  lasted  for  weeks  instead  of  days, 
the  most  stalwart  of  gangs  or  companies  may  make  better 
terms  with  a  mower  or  reaping-machine  than  ever  they 
could  by  the  scythe  or  the  sickle.  The  secret,  in  fact,  of 
the  labourer's  success  in  life  must  henceforth  depend  upon 
his  skill  and  intelligence.  The  popular  argument  of 
the  autumn  has  been,  once  more,  the  necessity  for  improving 
the  poor  man's  dwelling,  pointed  as  it  1ms  been  against 
landlords  who  continue  to  deliver  fine  philanthropic  ad- 
dresses, while  the  most  miserable  huts  and  hovels  still 
disgrace  their  estates.  Something  like  this  may  do  sooner 
or  later  to  remedy  the  evil ;  but  the  pressure  must  eventually 
come  with  much  more  force  firom  another  quarter.  As 
we  educate  the  ^irm-servant — as  we  develop  his  mind  and 
his  skill — ^as  we  needs  shall  do,  to  render  him  equal  to  the 
management  of  the  modem  implements  of  husbandry — 
and,  as  we  raise  him  to  something  of  the  position  of  an 
engineer,  or  a  mechanic,  so  surely  shall  we  open  his  eyes  to 
the  every-day  wants  of  a  decent  home,  and  its 
concomitant  comforts.  Without  the  temptations  of  the 
townsman  to  dissipate  his  earnings,  the  agrictiltural 
labourer,  as  his  abilities  expand  and  his  status  advances. 


has  every  promise  of  becoming  a  tar  more  respeetaUe 
member  of  society.  But  to  accomplish  this,  we  miut,  in 
the  first  place,  heighten  his  ambition,  and  teach  him  to 
r^ard  vrith  as  much  care  and  fondness  the  new  cultivator 
or  the  prize  engine  as  he  was  wont  to  bestow  on  his  market 
team  or  the  dairy  cows. 

It  is  satisfiictoiy  to  see  that  the  landlords  are  impressing 
this  great  truth  upon  their  tenantry,  fully  consrioiu,  so 
doubt  as  they  are,  of  how  much  depends  upon  themselves 
in  bringing  about  a  better  state  of  things.  It  mmt,  at 
the  outset,  be  accepted  as  an  established  maxim,  that  if  the 
labourer  is  to  be  a  better  man  and  a  better  workman,  he 
must  have  a  better  house.  If  you  enlarge  his  mind  with- 
out providing  such  accommodation  for  hun,  it  will  be  odj 
the  more  to  disgust  him  vrith  his  home,  and  every  increase 
of  means  will  be  but  the  more  likely  to  be  wantonly  squan- 
dered, mainly  from  the  want  of  a  proper  object  upon  which 
to  expend  them.  Eventually,  as  we  have  said,  the  man 
may  insist  upon  something  better;  but,  in  the 
interim,  the  struggle  will  be  longer,  and  the  pro- 
gress slower,  unless  his  employers  come  to  meet  him 
half-way.  Let  us,  then,  associate  skilled  laboor  and 
decent  lodging  one  with  the  other,  and  we  may  thns  he 
able  to  reiS  aright  all  we  have  heard  of  late  firom  the  cross- 
table.  At  Keighley,  a  week  or  two  since,  the  Dnke  of 
Devonshire,  who  presided,  "  believed  it  was  scarcelf  ten 
years  since  the  first  reaping  and  mowing  machines  were 
introduced  into  this  country.  Now,  in  many  parts,  no 
farmer  thought  it  possible  to  get  in  his  crops  without  the 
use  of  them.  Then  they  saw,  as  the  final  trinmph  of 
science,  the  application  of  steam  playing  an  important 
part  in  all  departments  of  agriculture.  Indeed,  it  was 
long  since,  in  all  the  purely  arable  districts,  that  portahle 
steam-engines  superseded  both  the  flail  and  horsc-thr^iog 
machines.  He  himself,  though  not  very  far  advanced  m 
years,  could  remember  the  time  when  there  were  great 
disturbances  in  some  parts  of  the  south  of  the  conntij' 
because  of  the  introduction  of  the  thrashing  machines, 
and  when  agricultural  labourers  threatened  litUe  less  than 
an  insurrection  unless  the  use  of  them  was  discontinncd ; 
now  it  was  hardly  possible,  even  if  anyone  wished  it,  t^ 
get  a  labourer  who  would  submit  to  use  the  flail  ?"  Thtf 
is  all  in  the  right  direction,  tiiough  Lord  Naas,  in  a  speech 
of  remarkable  ability,  which  he  deHvered  as  chairman 
of  the  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  Society,  takes  the 
line  of  argument  much  further :  "  It  was  ^°^\j!^ 
generally  that  the  application  of  machinery  would  *) 
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awaj  with  a  great  deal  of  manoal  labour ;  bat,  inatead  of 
that,  it  has  ever  beea  found  where  machinea  are  introduced 
that  the  number  of  labourera  ia  nof  diminiahed.  There 
is  now  BB  great  a  number  of  people  employed  in  agricul- 
tural pursuits  as  at  any  other  period  of  our  history  (loud 
applause).  No,  gentlemen,  the  labourers  have  nothing  to 
fear  from  the  improvement  and  introduction  of  machinery ; 
and  this  alwaysrendersnecessaryan  increased  expenditure  of 
capital,  the  result  of  which  ia  that  production  ia  aug- 
mented, and  a  greater  number  of  persons  are  required  in 
oonaeqaeuce.  Thia  has  been  found  to  be  the  case  in  other 
indnstrial  pursuits,  and  the  same  rule  holds  good  aa  ap- 
plied to  agricolture.  I  say  again,  the  labourer  has  no- 
thing to  fear  from  the  introduction  of  machinery.  Neyer 
since  nmchinery  waa  applied  has  it  had  the  effect  the 
Uboorers  dread ;  the  only  difference  which  the  labourer 
will  find  will  be,  that  the  labour  in  which  he  is  engaged  is 
Dot  quite  80  severe  aa  under  the  old  system  (applause). 
I  admit  that  in  aome  few  caaes  individuals  may  suffer, 
hot  the  great  bulk  of  the  working-class  will  reap  imme- 
diate and  permanent  benefit  from  any  process  that  aug- 
menta  the  prosperity  of  the  particular  industry  in 
which  they  are  engaged." 

The  chief  aim,  aa  we  insist,  of  this  reasoning  must  be 
to  so  incite  the  labourer  as  to  render  him  equal  to  all  now 
Rqoired  of  him ;  and  such  a  duty  we  must  leave  with  the 
farmer  himself.  It  will  be  a  great  day  for  either  when 
they  can  at  once  dispense  with  the  services  of  the  man 
at  tiie  works,  and  take  the  new  implement  into  their  own 
management  aa  readily  as  they  would  break  the  two-year- 
old  eolt,  or  put  in  the  rick  they  were  going  to  thrash. 
And  the  &rm-laboarer  needs  only  this  signal  to  advance, 
aa  waa  forcibly  impreased  upon  us  within  the  last  day  or 
two,  when  going  over  the  Messrs.  Garrett's  famous  Works 
at  Leiston,  in  Suffolk.  In  this  establishment  from  between 
six  to  seven  hundred  men  are  continually  employed  in 
iome  of  the  nicest  descriptions  of  mechanism,  the  periect 


execution  of  which  ia  a  real  pleaaure  to  witness.  There  is 
everywhere,  indeed,  an  air  of  educated  power  about 
the  men,  and  even  the  very  lads,  thiat  ia  emi- 
nently suggestive  of  the  good  school  in  which  they 
must  have  been  grounded.  The  quickness  with  which 
they  master  the  new  inventions — and  in  a  manu- 
factory of  this  calibre  any  aid  likely  to  be  of  service  is 
instantly  seized  upon — ^the  very  genius  that  "  hand"  dis- 
plays for  directing  the  morticing  machine,  the  innate  taste 
of  another  for  moulding  and  modelling,  and  the  smartness 
with  which  a  third  fashions  and  fits — ^the  performance  of 
all  or  any  of  these  duly-apportioned  pieces  in  the  great 
whole  to  such  a  business,  amply  demonstrates  how  system- 
atically skilled  labour  may  be  obtained  and  directed.  No 
doubt,  either,  but  such  workmen  have  been  sedulously 
gathered  together  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  P  On 
^e  contrary,  a  great  majority  of  them  were  bom  and 
bred  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Leiston,  and  had 
they  not  been  taken  on  at  the  Works,  might  have  been 
holding  plough  or  hoeing  turnips.  But,  then,  they  begin 
early  as  apprenticQa,  witii  every  inducement  to  continue 
and  succeed  in  the  pursuit  they  have  adopted.  You  may 
mark  their  comfortable  cottages,  not  only  in  the 
village,  but  the  adjoining  hamlets  ;  while  their 
dining-room  is  as  spacious  and  as  lofty  as  that  of 
the  "  Carlton"  or  "  Conservative,"  with  a  me- 
chanics' institute  above,  to  supply  in  food  for 
the  mind  the  companion  requirements  of  the  Club-house. 
There  is  a  morid  in  all  thija  for  the  fiumer  to  study,  de- 
monstrating as  it  does  the  advantage  of  master  and  man 
pulling  together.  There  is  a  mine  of  gold  in  the  agricul- 
tural labourer,  if  we  only  go  the  right  way  to  work  the 
lode ;  and  the  illustrious  Geoffery  Gambado,  in  his  famous 
lessons  on  horsemanship,  pointed  his  instructions  by  a 
couple  of  illustrations  of  very  general  application.  These 
were — "  How  to  make  the  most  of  a  horse ;"  and,  in  anti- 
thesis, "  How  to  make  the  leaat  of  him." 
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Id  Uqb  paper  wt  hava  to  examina  the  dietary  of  the  agricul- 
tval  labower  from  aiibeeoooaiieal  aad  peeoniary  point  of  view. 
^  qaeatioa  is  thua  prindpally  a  boiiMkceper*s  one.  With 
Cram  ten  to  fifteen  ibillbga  a  week  how  are  we  to  dothe,  fted, 
udedneite  a  funily  ooasiatiBii;  of  a  hard-working  man,  a  wife, 
aadttyhaifHedoaanehildten?  We  may  talk  of  the  moat 
nitaUe  dothing,  from  tiie  boota  upwards ;  descant  upon  the 
moit  BOBiiahiog  ^e^  under  the  paeiiliar  cirenmstaDoas  of  the 
■temach,  and  the  extm  tear  and  wear  to  which  the  body  is 
Mhject;  ud  we  miay  alao  direet  special  attention  to  the 
gnwiagdimand  tot  a  higher  atandard  of  education  than  has 
hitherto  been  the  lot  of  the  plooghmao,  in  order  to  qualify 
himforsteaa^ploaghing,  and  the  other  advances  in  applied 
Mee  that  are  now  being  ao  rapidly  made  in  connection  with 
Vriedtan;  but,  to  be  practical,  our  proposition  most  fall 
vithm  the  aaargin  of  the  kboorer's  wages.  The  ploughman's 
(xpsaditaue  must  not  exceed  his  income.  He  has  got  his 
hahneciheet  to  attend  to,  as  well  as  his  employer ;  and  the  eot- 
^Sar'a  wife,  who  kaa  only  twelve  ahillings  in  her  pocket  on  a 
Batttday  aiglit  with  which  to  provide  for  the  daily  wants  of 
the  •untni;  weak,  haa  got  a  fiaaneial  problem  more  difficult  to 
iotfv  than  that  of  the  Chaneellor^s  budget;  and  yet  how 
llaAy  doti  many  a  lassie's  heart  beat  at  the  prospect  of  leav- 
iof  the  Dann  kitchen,  where  plenty  abounds,  to  undertake  the 
hepefol  earea  and  anxieties  of  doing  it  to  the  satisfaction  of 
MO  lad  the  lovca  1  And  how  often,  too.  she  triumphs  in 
ha  domestic  enterprise,  is  amply  borne  out  by  innumerable 
healthy,  eontented,  and  well-to-do  fiamilica  1  How  truly  may 
^  append  the  ofk-repeated  atory,  "  little  does  half  the  world 
hsew  what  the  other  half  ia  doing  I** 

lacrerj  department  progresa  is  a  work  of  degrees,  and  we 


have  only  to  take  a  very  cursory  glaneeat  the  past  to  peieeive 
that  the  wages  of  thslaibourer  have  been  advancing  with  other 
things,  so  that  for  the  future  his  ineome  in  thia  respect  will 
be  no  eaception  to  the  common  rule.  If,  throngh  the  instru- 
mentality of  improved  machinery,  with  a  higher  degree  of 
education  and  professiooal  skill,  he  performs  mom  work  of  a 
higher  standard  aa  to  quality,  it  is  but  fiair  and  reasonable 
that  he  should  partieipate  in  the  advantages  thus  gained  by 
hia  employer ;  and  this  is  what  the  experience  of  the  past 
conflrflu  he  has  done ;  and  therefore  it  ia  the  duty  of  every 
agiienltnral  servant,  male  or  flnnale,  to  exert  themadvea  in  the 
use  of  those  means  at  their  command  for  advanemg  the  com** 
mon  interest  which  they  have  in  the  general  progresa  of  agri- 
enltnra.  To  oppose  the  introduction  of  improved  maehincry 
for  abridging  manual  and  horse  labour,  as  haa  not  unfreqnently 
been  done,  or  to  negleet  to  enltivate  provident  and  exemplary 
habita  in  domestic  lifb— as  more  eeonomieal  and  scientific 
systems  of  cookmg—thereby  throwing  thesasdvesoccaaionally 
upon  the  poor's  rates,  is  ignorantly  to  aaerifiee  their  prospects 
of  advance  in  the  world.  It  is  no  easy  matter,  we  must  con- 
fess, to  get  farm  servantt  to  reason  the  matter  with  themsdvee 
as  to  the  philosophy  of  their  profiasdon  in  many  eases ;  but 
we  have  always  found  it  the  moat  pmdent  and  sueoeaafnl 
course  to  treat  them  as  intelligent  bdngs,  and  to  enooumge 
and  remunerate  them  according  to  the  prognn  they  make,  not 
only  at  farm  work,  but  dso  in  their  own  domestic  and  private 
affairs,  even  to  the  food  which  they  eat,  the  rahnent  which  they 
wear,  and  the  education  they  give  their  children.  We  look 
upon  this,  which  is  neiUier  mora  nor  lees  than  the  phyded, 
mord,  and  domeatic  truning  of  oottagen  and  their  families, 
asthefirst  profiBsaiond  duty  of  a  fianner;  fbr  the  wholt,  old 
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tadTOunif^inappfttitiiM,  iniiiinidk  ai  thiy  hiTttoltmi 
tiM  dailj  ptogiMi  made ;  m  thtt  ntrj  tdfuee  the  ftmner 
Uaielf  tukUt  ^  h  both  in  duty  aaA  in  intontt  bound  to 
tiMh  biiUboortntbo  niii%  no  lew  by  piwopt  th«i  ntm^o. 

The  eoonomy  and  eoet  of  food  ii  a  ? ery  comprehentlve 
qnoition  to  a  labouriofc  mm  vbo  bu  to  ptrform  daOy  bli 
itited  taak,  and  to  rtar  a  family.  The  bfgh  prtoM  of  some 
attidee  of  diet  plaee  them  beyond  bit  reaoh,  while  the  money 
faioi  of  artielee,  irenerally  ipeaUng,  ii  eeldom  a  fidr  index  to 
their  antritiTe  ? aloe.  Thai,  a  pound  of  nxvp-eteak  at  a 
ahilliof  may  lopply  more  nonriihment  to  the  body  than  two 
ponndi  of  inferior  fat  beef  or  mntton  at  half  the  priee,  or  six- 
pence  ptr  ponnd ;  and  trie*  vtnA^  a  pound  of  lean  meat  firom 
the  neek  oif  a  rieh  careaie  mi^  be  worth  more  than  a  mmp- 
eteak  from  aearcaie  of  an  inferior  qnaiity.  Aoeordinf  to 
MBJendie*!  experiment!.  **  Decs  fed  KMely  for  120  days  on 
raw  meat  from  iheep'i  headi  prescnred  their  health  and 
weirht  dorinit  thii  period;  the  daily  eontnmption  never  ex- 
iaedtttf  800  frammai  (eqnal  to  4A90\  irraint  troy),  and  often 
beinv  leia  than  thia  quantity.  Bat  1,000  fpimmea  (eqnai  to 
15.484  ffraini  troy)  of  itoUted  fihriae.  with  the  addition  of 
aoBM  hundreda  of  grammee  of  gelatine  and  albnmn,  were 
iniuflieient  to  support  life.*  When  iiid'exclaiiTely  on  fat, 
dofB  experienced  a  timilar  issue,  althouf h  after  death  their 
eavcaics  exhibited  a  remarkable  hyper-trophy  of  fat  Again, 
vegetable  food  is  snbjeet  to  the  ume  laws  of  economy ;  for  if 
it  eonsiits  wholly  of  any  one  elementary  snbttanee,  as  starch, 
Uke  results  are  prodoeed ;  or  where  the  nutritive  elements  sre 
not  supplied  proportionaUy  according  to  the  demand  of  the 
osgaalc  laws,  an  extra  quantity  must  be  eonanmed  in  order  to 
enable  natoro  to  perform  the  reparative  and  vital  proeeeses 
of  the  syitem.  Rice  and  potatoes  are  tsamples  of  this  latter 
kind ;  hence  the  big  bellies  of  those  who  live  on  such  unnatural 
food,  the  stomsch  often  beiag  so  disturbed  as  to  incapacitate 
the  labourer  for  a  continuance  of  hard  work.  Now,  in  all 
such  cues  there  is  a  sacrifice  of  health  and  strength,  as  well 
as  of  food  and  money. 

The  advantage  of  a  proper  diet  is  easily  felt  by  sny  labouring 
man.  It  Is  also  easily  seen  in  nursing-mothers  snd  their  chif 
dren.  It  is,  for  example,  depleted  in  their  very  countenance, 
and  in  the  manner  old  and  young  set  their  feet  to  the  ground. 
There  never  has  been,  and  never  can  be  any  mistake  about  the 
matter.  It  is  now  forty  years  since  we  began  to  engage  farm 
servants,  and  the  first  inquiiy  has  always  been  to  'ascertain 
the  manner  the  eervant  had  been  brought  up  by  his  or  her 
psrents;  and  many  of  the  servants  themselvee  sre  perfectly 
awire  of  the  object  of  such  an  inquiry,  for  those  who  have  been 
starved  or  improperly  fed,  when  children,  leldom  get  the 
benefit  of  their  food,  and  hence  are  seldom  verv  healthy  or  fit 
ftw  their  work,  while  they  are  almoet  invariably  more  diffi- 
cult to  please  ss  to  quality.  In  ihoit,  properly  fed  children 
are  worth  more  money  or  longer  wages,  when  they  enter  ser- 
vice, than  are  thoie  who  have  been  improperly  fed,  and  the 
difference,  we  believe,  is  dsserviog  of  more  notioe  than  it 
perhaps  generally  receives. 

The  most  economical  kind  of  food  is  thus  a  question 
of  personal  experience;  and  every  farmer  and  labourer 
should  endeavour  to  make  himself  experimentally 
acquainted  with  its  solution.  It  is,  in  point  of  fact,  the 
dietetic  question  which  all,  one  way  or  other,  endeavour  to 
solve ;  but,  unfortunately,  how  often  is  ta»te  perverted,  and 
judgment  led  astray,  bv  the  force  of  fashion,  penurious  or 
improvident  habits  ?  Thus,  two  cottages  may  receive  equsl 
wages  in  every  respect.  The  two  families  may  be  equal  in 
number,  follow  exactly  the  same  economical  routine  both 
as  to  food  and  clothing,  and  consume  the  same  quantities 
of  meal,  milk,  potatoea,  and  other  things,  and  yet  ^e  two 
be  found  in  very  different  circumstances— 'the  one  cottager 
and  his  family  being  in  a  healthy  well-to-do  state ;  the 
other  cottager  and  his  family  exhibitlDg  evident  signs  of 
want  and  poverty.  Very  frequently  the  form  er  saves  money, 
thus  consuming  Isas  mesl  snd  wearing  out  fewer  clothes 
than  the  latter,  who  cannot  (to  use  a  common-place  phrase) 
get  the  two  ends  of  the  year  to  meet.  Again,  two  healthy 
men  receive  and  consume  equal  quantities  of  oatmeal  and 
milk,  and  yet,  owing  to  a  diflference  of  management  in 
cookery,  the  two  are  very  differently  nonriahed  and  oironm- 
atanced  to  perform  their  work.  Some  men  never  do  well 
on  their  *'  brose/'  beoauae  they  hare  nerer  learned  how  to 


cook  them.  Some  save  and  tell  part  of  their  dlomuuM  of 
meal,  and  are  yet  fitter  for  their  work  Qian  others  vh» 
purohase,  and  thua'oonsomo  mora  than  their  sUonnae, 
beeauBO  the  two  do  not  derive  equal  benefits  ftam.  eoul 
quantities  of  the  same  quality  of  food.  This  latter  differ 
ence  may  arise  ttom  the  two  men  hariog  been  differently 
fed  when  children,  the  digestive  and  alimentary  syaieffl  a 
the  one  that  had  been  improperly  fed  in  infancy  or  yooth 
having  been  impaired,  ao  that  it  does  not  perform  its  fbne* 
tions  normally,  as  shown  in  a  previous  parsgraph ;  or  It 
may  arise  firom  hereditsry  maladies  o(  some  bna  or  other, 
dei4ved  from  one  or  both  parenta ;  or  it  may  arise  from  i 
difference  in  the  moral  habits  and  temper  of  the  two  ma. 
The  most  eonspieuous  differences  of  economy,  howoTer,  ire 
exhibited  in  those  eases  where  the  cottagers  pursue  diffmnt 
systems  of  dietary,  clothing,  dsc,  &o.  As  thev  are  the  most 
interesting  and  instructive,  an  example  will  be  the  most 
suooessfnl  manner  of  examining  their  respeoUve  tneiitg, 
with  a  view  to  stimulate  improvement. 

In  the  most  suoeossfitl  exsmples  of  ooitage  eooMoiy  ii  t» 
dietary,  the  eottagor  and  hie  Ismily  ait  down  tsgsthtr  isd 
partake  of  the  same  meaL  In  not  a  few  essss,  sad  at  ndm 
ssasons  of  the  year,  as  hay  and  com  harvest,  ths  eottiiet 
himself  may  breakfast  and  dine  in  the  ftdd  alosg  with  the 
member  of  the  family  who  carries  his  diet  In  con  htmat 
the  common  practice  b  moat  counties  of  the  north  li  fK  hr- 
BMrs  to  furnish  the  breakfast  and  dinner.  This  is  dooe  po' 
posely  to  prevent  any  hindraaee,  and  to  allow  cettsgei^  wim 
to  make  the  moat  they  ean  at  harveat  work,  whm  tbdt 
families  will  alk>w  them  to  be  out  i  so  that  the  woricsNS  bsw 
these  two  diets  aa  part  of  the  extra  wagoa  of  this  basy  psiioi 
But  at  ordinary  sessons.  if  the  eottagor  is  workiog  st  a  dir 
tance  from  his  cottage,  it  is  a  matter  of  eeonomy  hstwam  hin 
and  his  wife  that  the  latter  or  aome  of  the  yoaB|[tten  ibiD 
carry  the  breakfast  and  dinner  to  the  work.  TUs  dietiaf  os^ 
however,  is  against  the  fsmily,  and  therafors  oottSKM  ibosld 
be  situated  u  conveniently  aa  possiblo  to  the  work,  lo  si  t« 
permit  of  the  worksMO  going  home,  as  is  gsneially  tbs  eiie 
with  the  oottaKce  of  ploughmen  aad  eattlamao.  la  tbii  thi 
respcotivo  faiterests  of  the  employed  and  of  the  emsloyw  m 
mutusl,  so  that  every  possible  means  should  be  used  by  liad- 
owners  and  their  teimnts  to  permit  cottagers  snd  their  bnilia 
sitting  down  together  at  their  meals;  for  such  msy  sotioiptlj 
be  termed  the  foundation  of  domestie  economy  snd  hsppisea 
in  the  cottagea  of  our  workpeople. 

As  to  the  dietary  of  the  ^bove  successful  cxasiplei,  then  ii 
a  considerable  diversity  in  this  and  in  every  other  eossty  of 
the  north  {  but  generally  speaking  the  meal  is  of  a  sabstsstiil 
kind  at  breakfast,  dinner,  and  supper,  ^d  rather  spars  u  to 
quantity  than  over-abnndsnt.  In  other  wwds,  evsrytbiBg  ii 
select,  sndlof  the  best  quslity^'*  well  cooked,"  ia  the  enlisaiy 
sense  of  the  word,  and  as  concentrated  as  possible.  The  m* 
dries  embrace  oatmeal,  wheaten  flour  (somstines  oati,  pMi» 
beans,  wheat,  and  barley  are  ground  together,  aad  bread  Bi^ 
in  various  ways  of  the  meal),  potatoes,  gardsa  vsctiable^ 
yellow  field  turnips,  milk,  butter,  eheeae,  eggs,  poultry,  fiih« 
and  occasionally  beef  and  mutton— very  sddosi  pork— H 
coffee  and  sugar,  molaates,  with  the  ordinary  eondiBKBti,vii.i 
pepper,  mustard,  and  salt.  Of  these,  oatmeal,  milk,  potttMi 
aad  vegetables  fh)m  the  garden,  form  the  staple  artideKf  ^ 
cottage  dietary.  The  quantity  of  eggs,  butter,  eheew,  w 
fish  is,  however,  by  no  means  inconsiderable  in  the  best  kept 
cottages.  Into  the  details  of  cookery  our  space  will  sot  per* 
Bait  us  to  enter  at  present.  Breakfast  and  snppar  eosw 
principally  of  porridge-^akes  and  milk ;  while  oatmsal,  iniik| 
and  vegetablea  are  made  into  more  than  a  doscndiff«mt 
dishes  for  dinner  *-onIy  one  being  used  at  a  time.  Thu,  u 
eabbages  are  the  vegetables,  these  are  boiled  with  so  ■«" 
water  than  is  necessary  to  make  "  the  brose,"— i.  '•*^S^ 
meal  with  a  sort  of  hssty  padding— for  the  fsnily.  i™ 
pudding  is  firit  esteu,  then  the  cabbage  along  wltfaostm 
cakes  or  wheaten  bread,  and  thia  coiutitateB  the  diassr  mm. 
And  a  very  substantial  one  it  is,  if  property  eooked— a  «•> 
eelebrated  in  song  by  Bums,  Allan  Rameay,  and  almost  ertiT 
Scottish  poet  of  any  note.  In  the  farm-kitchen  a  joist  o^ 
beef  or  mutton  ia  generally  put  into  the  **  kail  pot,"  vhiei 
greatly  improves  both  the  •*  brose"  and  the  ''ksiL"  Asd  i 
thrifty  oottsfsr'B  wife  frequeatly  aukes  a  bsm  isssoe  tM 
fuaily  meal  oiftaner  than  once. 
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ne  pneliee  of  •  nbrtaitiil  ditt  for  all  tha  membwi  of 
tht  liBilf  11  looiid,  bcini^  in  ■oeoidiBce  with  fbeif  iMpaetivo 
phjodlogiMl  nq[iiiiaMBts.  The  eondiMMMH  that,  the  oottagar 
Unnlf  xaqimai  food  GQntaimBf  mon  of  tha  alameiitary 
Btllff  of  tha  tinaai,  or  flaah-fbrauns  mattar,  aa  audi  haa 
imxitoiiily  batD  tennad,  haeaoaa  of  tlw  «iti»  liar-ud-waar 
ipoB  hiai  than  tha  othar  mamben,  ia  not  aoand ;  for  tha  old 
pnciic*  of  iloppT  flood  to  nnraini  mothara  and  haalthj  grov- 
iaf  chOdmi  haa  baan  toaaad  orarooatd,  and  tha  ftry  oppoaita 
nbititotcd  in  iti  pUwa.  Ilia  oottagar'a  wift  faqnitaa  aa  aob* 
ittntiil  a  diat  aa  hUaaalf,  and,  if  noiainf .  oaa  area  richer  in 
litraffiaooa  alaoMata.  Healthy  ehildran  alao  itqnire  plenty  of 
ezfiriK  to  pronote  the  devalopaMnt  of  mnMie ;  and  hcnea  a 
hire  nipply  of  the  lama  kind  of  elementarr  aubatancaa.  Bat 
Mseolar  flarii  eoDtaina  aumj  more  anbataneaa  than  tha 
pMria  diai,  and,  aa  not  a  Ihw  of  thaia  are  yet  vnknown,  aata 
late  tha  wawwhat  aeentt  daaignatioii  of  oamaaoaa,   or 


tOntAn  Btattarab  th«y  alao  moat  be  auppliad  haian  tha  la* 
pmtife  praMM  aan  be  anaaaaaftiUy  aaniad  out  and  new  mna- 
akt  Bitln  be  ebbontad  to  perftnm  the  fnnotiona  of  the  old 
tbtt  hia  bean  diaeharged  from  tha  tyatam.    Qrowinv  bonea 

Sj  eoBiama  or  naa  np  more  booe-aarth  than  thooathat  have 
vidttuatinity!  ao  laaaon  our  affrienltnral  ehamiiti;  but 
n  hare  no  latiifiMtory  aridence  aa  yat  to  warrant  ineb  ipecu- 
Mn  eoachiiana  bchi(r  admitted  into  applied  adanea  u 
MUMiibad  phyaiaiofriatf  data.  No  dooht  tbart  aimt  be  and 
■  a  diffnanee  in  tha  aaaanmption  of  iaah-fhrmlag,  ban** 
fenBioff,  aad  haat<prodiieiBg  aubatanaaa,  eapeaiaUy  of  the 
former  aad  httar  daat.  Thia  we  tea  ezempliHed  in  the  natural 
Aetary  of  tha  mhal^tanta  of  different  latltudea;  but  the 
pnelictl  endanee  thna  idducad  milltitea  in  farour  of  the 
nbiliatiil  diet  f6r  witaa  and  fkmUiea,  an<t  afilait  the 
«Miaoa  one  pttiaiied  in  Bn^ad  and  Ireland,  of  potatoes, 
hti.  tia,  te.  for  thatt,  and  the  bom  anbatantial  and  aolid 
Mealy te tha  kbowrinf  man.  80  lonff  aa  fotwaa  arro- 
BMiity  eaaaidered  tha  UMiat  nouriahinff  part  of  the  neat  for  a 
Wdwaihinf  mani  norainff  wife,  or  frowiaf  ehildian,  tha 
jnctioi  of  butter  and  pelatoaa,  or  puddiaga  al  atarehy 
fldor  and  met  or  krd.  waa  in  aeeordanea  with  the 
tmHMoai  notiona  thna  entertained ;  henee  its  p^ 
pQltfity.  But  it  ia  high  tlma  thii  popular  fallaij  and  erro- 
MBQi  piaetica  wen  aipalled  firom  tna  eottagaa  of  onr  work^ 
i«<plai'ind  iMttdar  Yiawa'of  dietatie  prineiplaa  antartainad  * 
'« if  the  eitra  tear  and  wear  upon  the  muidea  of  i  hard* 
vwkug  Bu  prodnea  an  axtn  dame  of  heat,  aa  they  doubt- 
m  do,  la  additioa  of  the  iMat  neat-produebg  of  all  aub- 
itiaeM  af  food,  via.,  fot,  to  a  diet  of  potatoea  that  naturally 
cAjUiai  in  extra  anpply  of  aueh  haat-prodneioff  material,  re* 
Bwu  at  of  carrying  eoala  to  Newcaatle.  aa  if  purposely  to 
^tmm  amy  otnada  and  tiuoe  in  the  bony  of  the  workman 
^  thi  ihiar  ferae  of  eombuation.  8oeh  a  diet  may  keep  an 
jfbknia  ar  a  Hlfhiaadmaa  oomfortabla  aa  regards  animal 
Mit,  tad  aecouni  for  the  Uttla  work  they  do.  It  may  do  mora 
tkm  this ;  fer  it  auy  aoeoant  for  the  palttd  looka  of  half 
«■  ehildrta  m  tha  rural  rlllsgaa  of  Xogland,  and  of  too  many 
IS  our  ovn  farm  eotttgesj  where  soeh  food  is  beginaing  to  be 
■**<>•  But  the  praetiee  iuTolres  an  inestimable  amount  of 
pfodij^iHty  la  A  two-fold  nunner :  for  the  poor  children  are 
B«t  only  improperly  fed  during  infancy,  but  also  abaormally 
«»P&iasd,  i  0.,  pol-bellied.  their  digastira  and  assimilating 
nmition  being  so  impaired  that  when  grown  np  they  do  not 
vriTe  tbe  fell  benefit  of  proper  food-^aa  formerly  ctp1aiaed« 
™,  the  very  revarse  of  this  is  what  the  substantial  ibod 
**^' Boties  prodoeca :  forwireaand  children  are  free  from 
uMs  sboormal  blemisbea,  being  healthy,  and  strongly  formed, 
ud  temperate  in  diet,  because  they  derire  the  full  benefit  oF 
"M  aoatishmeat  it  eontaiaa.  And  tha  ehildran  are  not  only 
"c  aost  healthr,  happy,  and  eontantad  whan  under  their 
Hn«to*  roof,  bat  the  most  intelligent,  sober,  and  induitrious 
Mttiftn  trhsn  they  arrive  at  manhood  and  vomanhood,  and 
^«^  bouses  of  tneir  own  and  families. 

Ob  IcM  exemptary'eases,  where  the  cottsger  has  one  diet, 
«*  wife  another,  sad  his  children  a  third,  we  do  not  intend 
jo  My  eoythiog  more  than  we  hare  done  indirectly  in  the 
"I^Mragraph.  Casaa  of  this  kind,  we  regret  to  say,  are  in- 
°<Mag  ia  number— the  mon  the  pity.  The  most  exemplary 
f^  St  notioad  abore,  are  aulject  to  muoh  ifflprorement ; 
ixnthn  is  progress  in  the  wrong  direction,  and  one  of  the 
Ptttsit  difflculties  experienced  in  counteracting  thia  retro- 
P^  •OToment  will  ba  to  oonrinoa  aome  thriftj  folka  that 


aanca  for  the  gooee  ia  aanea  Ibr  the  gander.    Wehaya  pop- 

>f  our 


poaely  said  nouing  about  the  economy  of  the  dietary  of 
unmarried  aerranta.  On  our  own  bothy  ayatam  there  ia  not  only 
a  dirersity  of  opinion,  but  a  manifeat  auinnderatanding  as  to 
mattera  of  fact,  and  therefore  in  another  article  we  shall  en- 
deavonr  to  sat  both  partiaa  right  by  showing  that  there  ought 
to  be  no  diversity  in  the  dietary  of  our  workpeople.  Tha 
bothy  dietary  is  just  about  u  antiquated  u  ninety-nina  per 
cant,  of  tha  bothiea  themaelvaa. 

MAM-O'-THg-MlAXlVS. 


CONTAGIOUS  ETS  BIBEAfiE  Of  CATCLE.-lliaN 


are  few  disaaaaa  BMia  to  ba  dreaded  amangat  human  beinga 
than  that  form  of  malignant  inflsmmation  of  tha  ayaa  whiak 
ocoaaionally  pravikila  to  a  tary  aariouaaitent  absoogat  ehildran, 
and  which  haa  fkom  time  ta  time  affeetad  aoldiafa  in  tha  field. 
Ita  tandenaias  ate  to  spread,  and  to  doom  to  blindncaa  all  who 
are  not  properly  treated,  and  even  not  a  few  that  are  very  Jo- 
dioloutly  managed  by  able  aurgeona.  In  furious  parts  of  the 
caotinant  of  Europe  oeoarional  outbraaka  of  a  similar  diaaaaa 
have  baan  witnessed  amongst  cattle.  It  hu  been  usually  at- 
tributed to  tha  dust  of  roads  inflaming  the  eyea  of  cattle  driven 
from  market  to  market.  Heat  eertainly  fevours  the  progreia 
of  the  disorder,  and  if  recent  investigations  by  human  ocnliata 
can  be  relied  upon,  it  would  appear  that  heat  operatee  by  dry- 
ing the  discharge  which  flows  abundantly  from  the  orbits  and 

partidea  of  this  dried  pus  are  blown*  about  in  the  air,  and  in- 
fect healthy  animals.  Boring  the  last  ten  or  twelve  veara  tha 
flMladir  hu  appeared  in  Eoglsnd,  and  this  season  it  has  oom- 
mittea  ravages  in  yarious  eountlas,  but  especially  in  Lincoln- 
shire. Heat  and  dust  have  eertdnly  not  bean  lacking ;  but 
that  theaa  have  not  been  the  only  aauaea  may  be  determined 
from  the  feet  that  the  malady  haa  been  moat  rife  on  oattlf 
dealers'  farms,  and,  ao  fer  as  we  are  informed,  only  apraadiag 
to  home-bred  stock  ttom  newly-bought  animnls.  We  are  not 
aware  of  the  diioase  having  yat  appeared  in  Scotland  or  Ireland, 
and  we  should  be  happy  to  Isam  of  the  manifestation  of  tha 
diseeie  whatever  it  may  oeoor.-^THPTOXs :  Cattle  in  appfi- 
rent  health  are  obaarvad  to  ahun  tha  light.  One  eye  ia  mora 
aflhotad  than  the  other,  and  aometlmee  only  tha  one  ia  aaiaad. 
The  eyalida  are  oloaad,  awollao,  and  taara  triekla  down  tho 
face.  On  opening  the  lids,  the  membraao  of  the  eye  ia  firand 
of  a  deep  eeailet  tint«  and  the  traaspaiaat  pttt  of  tha  aye  haa 
at  firat  a  moist  and  glusy  hue.  Within  a  very  few  houra,  n 
film  forma  oyer  the  globe,  and  the  centre  of  the  transparent 
oomea  becomes  of  a  reddish  grey  oolour.  The  film  grows 
thicker,  the  pain  tha  animal  experieuces  is  intense,  and  tha 
fever  depenaent  on  the  acuta  local  irritation  runs  high.  A 
strange  ehange  then  follows,  for  the  transparent  aomea  becoaMa 
prominent,  and  conical  In  tha  oantra.  The  fluida  within  tha 
globe  seem  to  be  fbrdng  thsir  way  out,  and  in  aome  aaiaa 
ulceration  seta  b,  aad  the  eyeball  is  irremediably  destroyed. 
In  other  casaa,  the  snrfeoe  of  the  globe  goto  thickened,  the 
animal  becomea  totally  blind  with  the  one  eye  or  both,  and 
then  recovers  in  general  health,  but  never  regains  its  yision. 
The  tendency  to  conical  protrusion  and  degeneration  of  the 
transparent  coraM  haa  led  to  this  dtseaaebebg  termed  staphy- 
lorma.  Tha  disorder  spreads  to  every  animal  kept  wilh 
aifeeted  onea,  and  nothing  can  be  more  pitiable  than  to  sea  a 
blind  herd  of  bnlloeka  or  eowa.— TiiBAtmNT :  Vortunatety, 
tha  diaaaaa  can  ba  treated  with  auaeees ;  but  on  varioua  farma 
where  wa  have  eeen  the  maladv  a  number  of  Uind  cattle  oonld 
be  fonnd.  Bleeding  and  emolUente  muat  be  strictly  proUb^ 
ted.  Purgstivee  are  of  great  service ;  and  the  sick  aniasab 
must  be  removed  horn  amongst  the  healthy  ones,  and  shut  up 
in  dsrk  sheds  or  stables.  A  aeton  can  be  inserted  near  tha 
affected  eye  on  the  side  of  the  feee,  and  various  lotions  can  ba 
used.  The  best  is  at  first  a  lead  and  opium  wash,  which  ma- 
terially telievet.  It  can  be  followed  up  by  chloride  of  nine 
lotion,  or  a  nitrate  of  silver  oollyrinm.  Tha  praetiee  of  blow- 
ing burning  alum  in  tha  eye  ia  to  be  depraeatad,  as  it  leada  to 
intolerable  suffering.  The  disease  lasts  iSrom  a  week  to  tea 
dsys^  but  it  ssny  be  out  short  in  two  or  tbiao  daya  if  prapaily 
treated  at  first.— /ScoffiiA  Fwmer, 
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SUN-SPOTS    AND    THE    WEATHER. 


The  breakmg  oat  of  a  great  number  of  gronps  of  spots 
on  the  solar  surface  during  the  past  few  weeks  has  called 
the  attention  of  observers  to  this  most  singular  phenome- 
non; and  the  question  has  been  mooted  in  the  daily 
press,  whether  or  no  these  outbreaks  may  be  connected 
with  atmospherical  peculiarities?  In  attempting  to 
throw  a  little  light  upon  the  subject,  it  would  perhaps  be 
as  well  if  we  briefly  explain  the  appearance  and  probable 
cause  of  these  sun-spots,  as  many  of  our  readers  might 
never  have  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  them  with  a 
telescope  of  high  power,  and  it  is  only  by  the  aid  of  such 
instruments  that  we  are  enabled  to  obtain  any  idea  of 
their  true  nature. 

If  we  are  to  believe  the  records  of  the  Chinese  astro- 
nomers— a  matter  open  to  considerable  doubt — a  large 
spot  was  observed  by  them  on  the  solar  disc  as  early  as 
the  year  321 ;  but  however  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that 
spots  were  seen  in  Europe  in  the  year  807  with  the  un- 
assisted eye,  and  have  frequently  been  so  observed,  either 
when  the  sun  was  near  the  horizon  or  obscured  by  a  thin 
sky-fog. 

To  the  astronomers  J'abricius,  Galileo,  and  Scheiner, 
however,  belongs  the  credit  of  having  been  the  first  to 
examine  these  spots  under  the  telescope,  and  by  their  help 
to  determine  the  sun's  rotation,  and  the  inclination  of  the 
solar  equator  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic. 

The  early  astronomers  were  not  long  before  arriving  at 
several  interesting  &cts  relative  to  the  disposition  and  ap- 
pearance of  the  dark  spots.  They  perceived  that  they 
were  generally  confined  to  the  equatorial  regions  of  the 
solar  sur&ce,  seldom  or  never  being  seen  out  of  a  zone  ex- 
tending thirty  degrees  on  either  side  of  the  equator. 

Harriot  and  Dominique  Cassini  also  lent  their  powerM 
minds  to  the  study  of  the  physical  nature  of  the  great  lu- 
minary; and  we  find  the  lifter  philosopher  writing,  in 
1671,  in  the  following  terms : 

"  The  solar  disc  which  we  see  is  a  luminous  ocean  sur- 
rounding the  dark  nucleus  of  the  sun.  Tumultuous 
movements  taking  place  in  the  luminous  envelope,  enable 
us  from  time  to  time  to  see  the  mountain  summits  of  the 
non -luminous  body  of  the  sun  itself.  When  viewed  under 
high  optical  power,  the  spots  are  seen  to  vary  very  much 
in  size,  from  an  almost-imperoeptible  point  to  chasms  and 
rents  of  very  huge  dimensions.  Neither  in  size  nor  shape 
do  they  continue  constant,  but  are  continually  undergoing 
some  change,  at  one  time  breaking  up  and  dividing  into 
two  or  three  separate  parts,  at  another  uniting,  and  form- 
ing one  gigantic  chasm." 

The  spots,  moreover,  present  three  gradations  or  shades 
of  darkness — ^first,  the  nucleus,  as  it  is  termed,  which  is 
perfectly  black,  and  is  most  probably  the  actual  dark  body 
of  the  sun,  seen  through  the  disrupted  photosphere,  or 
luminous  envelope.  Surrounding  the  nucleus,  is  a  lighter 
shade,  or  penumbra ;  but,  in  addition  to  the  nucleus  and 
penumbra,  a  still  darker  spot  has  been  discovered,  situated 
within  the  nucleus ;  or,  more  correctly  speaking,  no  doubt, 
is  the  nucleus  proper. 

Becent  observations  have  shown  that  the  penumbra 
and  nucleus  rotate  round  this  blacker  central  spot.  From 
this  and  other  facts,  we  might  state,  as  the  sum  and  sub- 
stance of  our  knowledge  of  the  physical  condition  of  the 
sun,  that  it  consists  of  a  body,  or  nucleus,  surrounded  by 
a^  luminous  atmosphere,  which  atmosphere  is  subject  to 
violent  currents  and  eddies,  allowing  the  darker  nuclena 


to  be  oifccasionally  seen,  with  more  or  less  distinctaest, 
through  the  disrupted  photosphere. 

Of  the  enormous  magnitude  of  these  caverns,  is  we 
may  term  them,  in  the  sun*s  luminous  covering,  we  ouj 
gather  some  idea  from  the  following  heU : 

"  A  single  second  of  angular  measure,  as  seen  froia 
the  earth,  corresponds  on  the  sun's  disc  to  461  mfles; 
and  a  circle  of  this  diameter — viz.,  nearly  167,000 
square  miles — ^is  the  least  space  distinctly  diseernible 
on  the  sun  as  a  visible  area;  and  spots  wbose 
diameter  cannot  be  less  than  46,000  miles  hire 
altogether  closed  up  in  less  than  six  weeks.  Agun,  a 
spot  which  was  carefully  measured  at  the  Obsenratoiy 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  was  found  to  be  of  such  a 
magnitude  that,  if  a  gbbe  the  size  of  our  earth  had  been 
thrown  into  it,  there  would  still  have  been  an  unoocn^ 
space  of  more  than  970  miles  on  either  side  1" 

Is  it  surprising,  then,  that  we  should  ask.  Is  the  ont- 
break  of  these  spots,  or  their  absence,  connected  in  anj 
way  with  the  phenomena  of  our  atmosphere?  This  qaes- 
tion  is  the  more  interesting  from  the  fact  of  the  extreme 
variableness  of  the  number  and  size  of  the  spots,  on  aome 
days  being  very  numerous,  and  on  others  the  sajbet  u 
observed  to  be  nearly  or  entirely  free  from  them.  Sdea* 
tific  men  have  suggested  that  tiiere  exists  a  certain  rela- 
tion between  the  phenomena  of  terrestrial  magnetism  and 
solar  spot«,  and  that  this  relationsliip  is  plainly  indicated 
by  the  movements  of  the  declination-magnet.  Howerer 
this  may  be,  it  is  not  our  purpose  at  present  to  mresti- 
gate  its  magnetic  influence,  but  rather  to  test  the  opinion 
that  the  weather  is  affected  by  the  appearances  we  ha?e 
described. 

On  looking  over  the  papers  containing  our  obsenratioDs 
on  this  head,  we  find  that  during  the  years  1847,  1S4^> 
1849,  1868,  and  1869.  there  was  no  instance  of  a  aingle 
day  on  which  observations  were  made  (and  they  were 
made  on  every  possible  occasion)  being  free  from  spots. 
Let  us  see  what  were  the  general  meteorological  chanc- 
teristics  of  these  years :  The  rainfiall  for  Uie  year  1847 
was  18  inches,  and  the  mean  temperature  49.7  deg. ;  that 
for  1848  was  80.2  inches,  and  60.2  deg. ;  for  1849,  23.9 
inches,  and  49.9  deg. ;  for  1868  it  was  17.8  inchea.  u>^ 
49.2  deg. ;  and  in  1869  the  results  were  26.9  inchea,  and 
60.7  deg.  mean  temperature.  Here  the  rainfall  varies 
from  the  very  small  amount  of  17.8  inches  to  the  large 
one  of  80.2  inches,  being  as  much  below  the  average  is 
the  one  instance  as  it  is  above  it  in  the  other.  13ie  t^ 
therefore,  tells  us  nothing. 

The  temperature  appears  to  be  more  constant,  tk 
greatest  difference  in  the  instances  we  have  given  amount- 
ing to  only  a  degree  and  a  half. 

We  will  now  turn  to  the  years  during  which  the  aon  a 
surface  has  been  free  from  spots  for  a  large  number  « 
days;  and  of  this  character  were  the  dates  1855  and 
1866,  in  a  marked  degree.  The  rainfiOl  for  1855  va5 
21.1  inches,  and  the  mean  temperature  for  the  tsmt 
period  was  47.0  deg. ;  for  1866  the  readings  were  22.2 
mches,  and  48.8  ^eg. 

It  would  seem  from  these  results  that  the  son  eierted 
more  power,  or,  at  all  events,  that  we  received  more  of 
its  heat,  when  these  spots  appeared  in  the  greatest  abund- 
ance— an  observation  that  would  be  borne  out  in  t°^ 
present  year. 
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THE     TALLOW     TRADE. 


The  tallow  market  is  one  of  tluMe  fields  for  specuktioii 
where  Isi^pB  amoimts  are  lost  and  won ;  but  tiiere  is  a  Inll 
at  preieat  in  the  state  of  affiurs,  and  many  a  heavy  brow 
is  met  with  at  "  The  Baltic"  and  in  Broad-stieet.  There 
ia  a  dnO  maiicet,  with  large  stocks  on  hand  and  prices 
without  animation,  while  none  can  prognosticate  or 
build  upon  the  fatnre  as  regards  either  Continental  or 
imeriean  ajfiurs.  Petorsbui^  yellow  candle  is  ISs.  below 
the  prices  enrrent  in  1869,  and  town  tallow  equally  flat. 
No  doabt  many  a  shipper  and  broker  looks  back  longingly 
at  the  high  prices  at  the  close  of  1860,  although  "  distance^' 
does  not  "  lend  enchantment  to  the  view.''  We,  however, 
who  can  look  on  munoyed,  heedless  of  the  fluctuations  of 
prices,  and  unaffected  by  the  heavy  stocks  in  store,  may 
improve  the  occasion  by  a  few  remarks  on  the  course  of 
the  taUow  trade,  for  the  information  of  those  outside  of 
the  narrow  market  circle. 

Althoogh  it  can  no  longer  be  said  there  is  "  nothing 
lihetaUow"  for  lathering  our  bristles  or  cleansing  our 
ptws,  yet  the  large  and  steady  imports  show  that  it  is  still 
in  raq^oest,  and  not  yet  entirely  susperseded  by  all  those 
iimofators,  whom  science  and  commerce  have  introduced 
to  sapplant  it  in  tbe  notice  of  the  manufacturer. 

Of  our  own  prodoction  we  have  no  certain  data,  but  it 
is  known  to  be  large,  as  a  glance  at  our  fat  cattle 
daaghtered  would  show.  So  hr  back  as  1836  Mr.  James 
Maeqoeen,  in  his  "  SUtistics  of  the  British  Empire," 
Qtimated  the  taUow  yearly  obtained  from  cattle  and 
iheep  slaag^tered  at  bome  at  100,000  tons,  of  the  value 
of  4  millions  steriing.  We  then  imported  60,000  tons 
of  foreign  taUow.  If  the  estimate  was  at  all  near  the 
oaric  at  that  time,  it  certainly  must  be  fully  sustained 
Qow,  when  with  not  much  larger  foreign  imports  of  taUow 
the  wants  of  our  manufacturers  are  much  greater. 

Fiom  the  year  1762  to  1766  the  whole  export  of  tal- 
low from  St.  Petersburg  to  Great  Britain  was  not  900 
tons  in  the  fourteen  years.  In  1803  the  export  from  the 
Baltic  and  Archangel,  not  including  Courland,  amounted 
to  34,500  tons,  nearly  equal  in  value  to  two  millions 
steriing,  including  freight,  insurance,  and  charges.  The 
umulftyerage  quantity  of  taUow  imported  into  Great 
firitam  from  all  parts  of  the  world  in  the  twenty-five 
yean  1788.1812,  waa  342,800  cwts.  In  1814  the  value 
of  the  tallow  imported  at  the  high  prices  of  77s.  to  110s., 
wia  £681,833 ;  in  1826,  at  much  lower  prices,  it  was 
^1,180,206 ;  in  1860  it  exceeded  £3,000,000.  Although 
the  largest  quantity  comes  from  the  norUiem  ports,  we 
S«tsgood  deal  tkraugh  the  Black  Sea. 

In  a  country  like  Southern  Russia,  where  the  greatest 
ptft  of  the  land  is  yet  untilled,  and  the  population  by  no 
OKans  numerous,  pasturage  of  course  abounds,  and  the 
breeding  of  cattle  must  necessarily  be  very  profitable.  The 
|°^itaats  are»  in  fiact,  always  engaged  in  this  branch  of 
lAdostiy.  JBngbmd  was  the  first  to  perceive  the  immense 
advantages  that  could  be  drawn  from  the  tallow  of 
^<"ithem  Knsaia^  and  to  give  an  impulse  to  this  trade. 
h  1814  the  value  of  tallow  imported  from  Odessa  was 
i^ly  £12,000:  now  it  averages  nearly  £300,000.  During 
»e  five  years  ending  with  1861,  we  received  on  the  ave- 
^  120,000  cwt.  annually,  from  the  southern  ports  of 
^futk,  £ven  the  lowest  dasses  of  the  population  have 
a  eonaderable  interest  in  the  tallow  trade ;  for  the  agricul- 
toriats  there  use  oxen  for  the  purposes  of  draught,  and  de- 
nre  a  farther  considerable  profit  from  them  by  slaughter, 
when  they  are  no  longer  fit  for  service.    11  must  however 


be  remembered  that  an  ox  employed  in  draught  or  labour 
requires  at  least  six  months  fattening  on  grass,  to  yield  any 
quantity  of  tallow.  The  slaughtor  of  the  animals  at 
Odessa,  Nicolaieff.  Kherson,  &c.,  commences  in  Septem- 
ber and  continues  until  November.  A  cow  commonly 
yields  from  90  to  1601bs.  of  tallow,  a  bullock  144  to 
2161bs.,  and  a  sheep  26  to  401bB.  Turkey  is  a  considera- 
ble consumer  of  tallow,  for  it  is  there  often  substituted  for 
butter.  In  the  five  years  ending  with  1860  the  average 
annual  export  of  tallow  from  Taganrog  was  61,821  cwt. 

Bessarabia,  though  very  rich  m  cattle,  furnishes  but 
very  little  tallow  for  export  from  the  ports  of  Ismail  and 
Reni,  because  Austria  and  the  trade  of  Odessa  absorb  the 
whole.  The  cattle  of  Bessarabia  and  Odessa  are  larger 
and  better  fed  than  those  of  WaUachia;  for  the  simple 
reason,  that  all  branchea  of  industry  are  more  backward 
in  the  latter  country.  Taking  their  size  into  comparison, 
Moldavia  is  richer  in  bomed  cattle  than  Wallachia,  which, 
on  the  contrary,  takes  the  lead  in  the  number  of  sheep. 
In  both  the  principalities  the  cattle  and  sheep  are  bought 
by  dealers,  who  pasture  them  throughout  the  summer, 
with  the  view  of  sdling  or  slaughtering  them  in  the 
months  of  August  and  September.  Many  of  the  inhabit- 
ants on  the  Austrian  frontier  are  engaged  in  the  trade. 

Taking  quinquennial  periods,  we  find  that  the  total  and 
average  imports  of  tallow  into  the  United  Kingdom  have 
been  as  follows,  in  cwts. : 
Five  years  ending  Total.  Annual  average. 

1847  6,666,211  1,331,242 

1862  6,439,402  1,287,880 

1867  6,210,880  1,042,176 

1862  6,163,064  1,230,610 

These  averages,  after  all,  show  but  a  very  slight  variation 
in  the  gross  imports,  with  the  exception  of  the  third 
period,  when  there  were  reduced  supplies  from  Russia 
in  1864  and  1866,  owing  to  our  being  at  war  with  that 
country.  Looking  back  for  a  few  years,  we  find,  however, 
the  sources  of  supply  of  our  foreign  tallow  changing  mate- 
rially, and  we  are  now  leas  exclusively  dependent  on 
Russia  than  formerly,  when  the  bulk  of  what  we  received 
came  from  that  country. 

-  South  America  is  the  second  great  source  of  supply, 
and  from  the  River  Plate  we  now  draw  266,000  cwt. 
annually.  This  amount  is  double  what  we  obtidned  from 
thence  only  a  few  years  ago,  and  might  even  be  much 
more  largely  increased,  were  the  demand  and  prices  such 
as  to  stimulate  shipments.  The  other  countries  from 
whence  wc  get  our  tallow  are  chiefly  North  America, 
India,  and  a  few  places  in  Europe,  such  as  Prussia,  Ger- 
many, and  Italy.  .The  fluctuations  in  the  chief  sources  of 
supply  may  be  seen  by  the  following  comparison : 


From  whence. 

1863. 

1860. 

1862. 

Russia    ,,, 

Cwt. 
846,902 
126,186 
162,443 

42,223 

Cwt. 

1,082,663 

12,006 

146,961 

188,479 

Cwt. 
438,382 

Aixftralia 

104,680 

South  America  

263,487 

Other  countries 

306,798 

Total 

1,176,764 

1,430,108 

1,103,247 

From  Australia  our  supplies  of  tallow  vary  greatly  with 
the  price  of  stock  there  and  the  demand  for  meat.  In  some 
years,  when  boiling  down  is  extensively  resorted  to,  the 
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supplies  of  tallow  are  large.  Thus  in  1850  and  1851  we 
received  from  thence  each  year  174,000  cwt.,  in  1852 
159,000  cwt.,  in  1853  125,186  cwt.,  in  1857  74,555 
cwt.,  in  the  next  two  years  only  an  average  of  13,000  cwt. 
In  succeeding  years  it  increased  to  66,621  cwt.  in  1861, 
and  104,580  cwt.  in  1862.  This  year  we  have  already 
received  7>230  casks,  i^nst  9,343  casks  at  the  corre- 
sponding period  last  year.  Such  supplies  may  no  doubt 
always  be  depended  upon  from  Australia ;  but  the  increase 
of  soap  and  candle  manufactories  in  the  colonies  will  lead 
to  an  enlarged  local  consumption. 

From  the  United  States  we  have  lately  been  receiving 
increased  supplies.  In  1857  we  imported  41,587  cwt. 
from  North  America,  in  1858  and  '69  an  average  of 
17,000  cwt. ;  in  1860  it  sprang  up  to  123,267  cwt.,  and 


in  1861  increased  to  264,000  cwt.    It  approximates  in 
value  to  South  American  tidlow,  acoordmg  to  quality. 

The  consumption  of  candles  has  been  latdy  interfered 
with  by  the  introduction  of  refined  petroleom  from 
America.  The  exports  from  America  to  Europe  last  year 
amounted  to  258,000  barrels,  or  nearly  11,000,000  gallons ; 
and  large  as  this  trade  has  ahneady  become,  it  may  be  eon- 
sidered  still  in  its  infiancy.  The  imports  of  the  vegetable 
oils,  which  have  so  mnch  taken  the  place  of  tallow  foraoap 
and  candle  making  and  lubrication,  have  also  largely  in- 
creased. The  imports  of  palm  oil  and  ooeoapmit  oil  in 
the  last  three  years  have  averaged  46,000  tons-Hnoretban 
double  the  import  of  1846,  notwithstanding  the  bigb 
ruling  prices — and  an  increase  of  about  8,000  tons  even  in 
five  years. 


STEAM  CULTURE  MECHANICS. 


Short-lived  animals  and  vegetables  soon  arrive  at  ma* 
turity  of  growth,  while  the  reverse  of  this  natnral  law  is 
the  case  with  long-lived  ones,  and  in  the  inanimate  world 
arc  to  be  found  many  similar  examples.  The  steam-horse 
furnishes  a  very  striking  illustration  of  the  principle 
involved ;  for,  Uke  the  elephant  and  the  oak,  he  has  been 
long  in  attaining  to  a  ripeness  of  age  fit  for  being  harnessed 
and  yoked  to  the  plough.  But,  however  slowly  may  have 
been  the  development  of  the  several  members  of  his  body, 
he  is  now  snccessfully  at  work  in  the  field,  triumphing  over 
all  the  many  stubborn  difficulties  experienced  in  the  culti- 
vation of  land, 

Perhaps  no  record  of  the  past,  as  regards  implements  of 
husbandry,  affords  a  more  interesting  field  of  study  than 
the  early  history  of  .the  steam-plough.  When  the  pioneer- 
ing hand  of  invention  first  laid  hold  on  steam  as  a  motion- 
power,  all  eyes  were  immediately  turned  to  the  cultivation 
of  land  as  the  principal  field  of  profitable  employment. 
At  that  time  few  thought  so  rude  and  blustering  a  customer 
as  the  steam-horse  was  ever  capable  of  being  so  tamed  and 
trained  as  to  perform  the  numberless  "  nick-nacks"  which 
he  is  now  doing  in  the  manufactiuing  world ;  and  yet  it 
has  so  happened  that  the  spinning-wheel,  the  reel  and  the 
weaver's  loom,  of  all  departments  of  industry  the  most 
unlooked  for — ^because,  in  the  estimation  of  the  times, 
the  least  wanted,  owing  to  the  number  of  fair  fingers, 
therein  employed — was  to  be  the  first  at  which  his  motive 
energies  were  to  be  applied,  and  that  the  cultivation  of 
land  was  to  be  the  very  last  in  which  he  was  to  exemplify 
his  wonderful  adaptation  of  power ;  and  yet  such  are  the 
realised  fiicts  of  the  case — ^women's  work,  as  it  were,  being 
thus  preferred  to  man's  by  the  steam-horse. 

The  conclusions  arrived  at  in  the  opening  chapter  of  the 
steam-horse  were  natural,  and  fully  borne  out  by  the  ex- 
perience of  the  period — ^the  cultivation  of  land  being  then 
a  wider  and  more  inviting]  field  of  employment  than  the 
manufacture  of  its  produce.  And,  even  at  the  present  day, 
the  opposite  conclusion  is  very  problematical,  however 
supported  it  may  be  by  the  experience  of  the  past,  for  it  is 
impossible  to  divine  the  amount  of  service  steam  may  ulti- 
mately render  the  agriculturist.  And  if  this  is  tme  as 
regards  the  British  soil,  how  infinitely  more  so  is  it  when 
we  extend  our  inquiries  to  tropical  and  other  climates  that 
stand  much  moro  in  need  of  the  untiring  energies  of  the 
steam-horse  in  the  cultivation  of  land,  and  the  husbandry 
of  its  produce  in  its  preparation  for  market  I 

One  of  the  chief  retarding  causes  to  the  progress  of 
steam-culturc  has  doubtless  been  the  very  wide  diversity 
of  opinion  that  has  existed  reUtive  to  the  problem  aa  to 
how  the  steam-horse  should  be  harnessed ',  and,  even  at  the 


present  time,  this  is  fiir  from  a  s^tled  question.  Our 
observations  in  this  series  of  papers  have  been  exdo&Tely 
confined  to  those  systems  involving  the  hauhng  of  imple- 
ments by  means  of  ropes  or  chains,  and  our  reason  fior  so 
doing  was  to  avoid  a  vast  amount  of  speculative  inqoity 
that  yet  surrounds  the  other  systems.  To  the  latter,  hov- 
ever,  our  attention  haa  been  solicitoualy  tamed  by  aome 
very  eminent  engineers,  whose  experience  and  jodgment 
have  long  commanded  respect,  and  therefore  we  may  aSa 
a  short  series  of  papers  with  a  view  to  point  out  tbe  canae 
of  fiulnres,  and  how  fiar  certain  shortcomings  may  be 
obviated. 

In  giving  a  brief  amnmaiy  of  what  has  been  said  on  tbe 
different  rope-systems  now  in  the  field,  it  has  been  sbovn 
that  modem  socoesses  are  due  more  to  the  wire-r(^  tban 
to  any  other  part,  and  that  too  little  credit  ia  being  given 
to  it  for  the  triumpha  now  attained  in  the  field.  Had  tbe 
steel  wire-rope,  for  example,  upon  whieh  so  much  depends, 
been  the  discovery  of  any  of  t^ose  inyentors  now  ei^zaged 
in  perfecting  its  application,  it  would  have  foimed  tbe 
subject  of  a  very  vmuable  patent,  and  on  thataecoont 
would  have  found  many  ardent  admirers ;  but  the  fact  of 
the  discovery  being  now  public  property  does  not  in  the 
slightest  degree  reduce  its  mechani<»l  merits  or  enhuM 
the  value  of  the  other  parts  of  the  system  when  examined 
in  comparison  with  it.  In  point  of  fact,  the  oontiuy  bas 
been  shown  to  be  true.  Heatiiooat's  and  Osbom'a  huding 
apparatus  and  M'Rae's  steam  plough  being,  as  Car  ssaonQd 
mechanical  principles  are  concerned,  equal,  if  not  aapcnor, 
to  any  now  in  the  field. 

The  practical  conclusion,  therefore,  aa  to  the  wire-r^ 
is  to  improve  its  metalluxi^,  and  zednoe  the  wearand' 
tear  npon  it  in  the  field  to  a  minimnm. 

Ab  to  the  former  of  these  advaneea  in  the  march  of  im- 
provement, no  little  progress  is  now  being  made  in  tbe 
manufiactnre  of  iron  and  its  various  eomponndB,  ao  tbtt 
patentees  in  this  branch  of  industry  will  readily  pow^* 
that  there  are  more  open  doors  than  one  for  a  paying  patent. 
With  the  agriculturist  it  is  a  matter-o^foct  question, 
whose  solution  in  the  field  will  soon  deeide  as  to  vbethtf 
this  or  that  rope  ksts  the  longest  and  performs  the  most 
work.  Wire-rope  manufacturers  cannot  foil  ^°M^ 
that  the  rope  forms  a  part  of  the  sytUm  to  mtimv 
independent  of  the  others  aa  to  be  a  distinct  and  «<¥•- 
rate  subject  of  commerce,  and  consequently  that  ftrmtf* 
can  bo  supplied  directly  from  the  mannfoetory  should  aay 
attempt  he  made  by  monopolising  and  grasping  parties  to 
deny  to  trade  its  legitimate  rights.  And  oa  theoti^ 
hand,  as  fimners  acquire  experience  in  steam  oaltore,  they 
will  also  learn  to  select  what  best  suits  themselves,  do^ 
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only  u  to  tKe  best  quality  of  wire-rqpe,  but  ako  the  other 
dinaioos  of  the  lystoDi,  as  the  mgine,  the  windlan,  and 
ifflplcmeBtabert  adi^Aed  Cor  their  loOa  and  peomiiary  or 
other  eiitoiMtanoee. 

As  to  the  other  ooadodoos— 4hat  of  a  minimum  etnun 
upon  the  rope,  tear  and  wear,  and  nnilbim  degree  of  ten- 
Boa— we  have  nnwillmgly  been  forced  to  the  o^^KMite  as 
the  rale,  tu.,  ike  more  miaekief  to  tke  hauHmg-Utckle 
ikehetttr!  It,  no  doubt,  belongs  to  the  beantiftdin 
theory  to  make  steam  and  the  wire  rope  do  eyerything, 
and  the  homespnn  mstics  with  whom  onr  nual  provinces 
ue  still  80  fiimiliar  do  jost  next  to  nothing ;  but  quietly 
looking  at  the  &cts  of  the  case,  pecuniary  and  mcchani- 
esl,  as  exemplified  before  us  in  the  field,  we  aro  nainrally 
prompted  to  ask,  "  /*  ihU  sound  practice  /"'  And  nn- 
qoesttonahly  the  pockets  of  the  fiurmer  return  a  negative 
answer  to  this  interrogatory.  Had  the  anchormen  of 
Ueathooat  and  M'Rae  applied  their  levers  to  the  traces  of 
the  steam-horse  to  work  forward  the  anchor,  instead  of  to 
the  SDchor-taekle  itself,  what  would  their  employers,  the 
fathers  of  steam  cultivation,  have  said  ?  or  rather,  per- 
baps,  more  practicaOy  spcaaking,  what  wonld  they  have 
lone?  And  the  upshot  is  obviously  a  well-merited  casti* 
gation  with  the  whip  for  an  attempt  prematurely  or  other- 
wise to  break  the  rope ;  and  yet,  nowever  strsngdy  queer 
it  may  seem,  this  is  nevertheless  virtually  the  practical 
coaclnsion  involTcd  in  "  self-moving  anchors,"  "  counter- 
poise  action,"  and  the  other  mechanical  anomalies  of  mo- 
dern times,  for  in  all  these  it  has  been  shown  that  "  the 
brant  of  the  battle"  has  to  be  borne  by  the  rope.  In  other 
words,  the  wire  rope  is  being  subjected  to  an  extra  amount 
of  tesr  and  wear  in  working  clip  drums,  anchors,  friotion- 
1  heels,  counterpoise  implements,  ftc.,  as  compared  with 
the  systems  of  Heathcoat,  M'Rae,  and  Osbom,  and  which, 
thereibre,  could  easily  be  avoided,  and  which  doubtless 
will  be  obviated  as  soon  as  the  merits  of  the  latter  systems 
are  property  understood  and  appreciated  by  the  agricultural 
pohlic 

The  conduaioii  thus  arrived  at  amounts  to  a  sweeping 
eeosore  upon  our  own  times;  and  the  only  qualification 
that  can  be  given  it  arises  from  the  consideration  that 
Heathcoat,  M'Bae,  Osborne,  and  our  other  early  pioneers 
^B  steam  culture,  were  obliged  to  reduce  the  strain  upon 
their  hauling  tadde  for  other  reasons  than  those  involved 
mthe  censure  thus  pronounced — ^the  resistance  arising 
from  weight,  firiction,  and  less  perfectly-constructed 
ntechanism  being  fully  enough  for  steam  as  a  motive  power 
to  overcome,  apart  from  the  extra  work  of  moving  anchors, 
&c. :  so  that,  it  may  be  argued,  "  if  they  had  been  in 
possession  of  steel-wire  ropes,  it  is  jost  possible  they  might 
also  have  fallen  into  the  break-rope  system  of  the  present 
day."  But  making  the  most  of  this,  it  rather,  we  fear, 
amoonts  to  an  apology  for  fallen  humanity  than  the  justi- 
fication of  a  departure  from  sound  mechanical  principles 
in  the  use  of  the  wire  rope. 

With  fiurmers  the  practical  conclusion  ought  to  be  to 
make  their  different  forces  pull  together  in  the  perform- 
ance of  the  work.  In  other  words,  they  have  to  mdcc  the 
niost  of  their  men,  of  the  engine,  implement,  and  anchor, 
8s  well  as  of  their  steam  engines,  by  eveiy  improved  me- 
dismcal  appliance ;  but  to  devise  medianical  means  for 
niakiiig  the  steam-horse  break  his  traces  alike  at  the  en- 
giae,  implement,  and  anchor,  in  order  that  the  former 
may  have  the  pleasure,  as  it  were,  of  exercising  their  organs 
of  ji'ion  in  their  true  mstio  simplicity  in  beholding  such 
Duachief  done,  more  resembles  the  conduct  of  the  Boman 
Emperor  Nero,  who  "  fiddled  while  Rome  waa  burning," 
than  improving  the  application  of  the  wire-rope  in  steam 
culture.  Give  the  engineer,  the  ploughman,  and  the 
anchor-man  every  advantage  possible  in  mechanical  im- 
provement, so  as  to  enable  Sicm  to  perform  more  work ; 
bttt  sneh  is  the  very  reverse  of  idleness  j  for  if  improved 


does  not  enable  workmen  to  give  the  fiurmer 
more  labour  for  hia  money,  it  ceases  to  confer  any  advan- 
tage to  him.  But,  as  will  be  shown  in  its  proper  place, 
the  application  of  the  professional  skill  and  muscular  powers 
of  the  men  is  a  snlyect  totally  different  from  that  of  the 
application  of  the  wire-rope  in  hauling  the  steam-plouj^ 
and  instead  of  making  progresi  in  the  latter,  our  modem 
inventora  are,  we  repeat,  moving  in  tiie  opposite  direc- 
tion I  And  what  makea  this  all  the  more  to  be  regretted, 
is  the  fact  that  as  practical  agriculturists,  we  are  now 
being  called  upon  to  Und  those  the  most  who  are  moving 
the  fastest  in  tms  retrograde  line  of  action  I  When  ex- 
amined from  a  mechaniod  point  of  view,  every  branch  of 
the  sulject  must  be  investigated  in  its  own  light,  and  the 
economy  of  the  wire-rope  is  no  exception  to  this  rule. 

With  regard  to  anchorage,  the  conclusion  arrived  at 
was,  that  the  principles  involved  in  the  practice  of  Heath- 
coat,  M'Rae,  and  Osbom  were  sound,  and  far  preferable  to 
those  of  the  pscudo-self-moving  anchors  of  the  present 
period.  If  the  man  at  the  anchor  can  work  it  forward  by 
a  winch  or  hand  spoke  the  proper  distance  during  the 
time  the  implement  is  traversing  a  short  land's  length,  as 
he  can  easily  do,  on  any  of  the  many  old  plans  proposed 
and  carried  out,  it  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  a  penny  wise 
and  pound  foolish  economy  to  pay  for  oomidicated  machi- 
neiy  to  do  it,  at  the  expense  of  an  extra  cost  for  steam  and 
rope,  and  that  too  without  the  reduction  of  a  single  fiur- 
thing  in  the  cost  of  manual  labour ;  and  besides  the  pro- 
digal waste  of  steam,  rope,  and  machineiy  in  the  other 
branches  of  the  system,  confining  our  observations  to  the 
anchor  alone,  the  work  was  much  better  performed  by 
Heatheote  and  M'Rea  than  is  now  being  done.  When 
actuated  by  a  winch,  the  man  can  work  forward  his  au- 
ohor  the  proper  distance  required  to  a  hair's-breadth 
every  shift,  and  thiais  more  than  has  yet  been  done  or  can 
be  done  by  any  self-moving  system  of  anchorage ;  and  this 
is  not  all,  for  anchors  not  only  can  be  worked  better  and 
more  economically  by  muscular  power  than  by  steam,  but 
also  with  for  less  injury  to  the  head  lands  than  under  any 
of  our  modem  systons  of  anchorage. 

We  now  come  to  mechanisms  for  actuating  the  rope, 
viz.,  the  different  kinds  of  windlasses ;  and  here,  again, 
our  conclusions  legitimately  arrived  at  were,  we  regret  to 
say,  not  in  fovour  of  the  present  day.  All  questions  of 
merit  that  had  a  shadow  of  modem  opinion  in  their  fovour 
were  left  open  ones  for  solution  at  the  bar  of  future  prac- 
tice ;  but  even  when  done,  the  winding-drum  systems  of 
Heathcoat  and  Osbom  have  not  yet  been  superseded  by 
any  of  greater  merit  either  as  to  the  shortness  of  the 
lei^cth  of  rope  required,  or  to  the  minimum  strain  upon  it 
in  ploughing  an  acre  of  land  to  any  given  depth.  So  far, 
therefore,  as  the  principle  of  mechanism  is  concerned,  it 
cannot  be  said  that  wc  have  made  any  practical  or  scienti- 
fic progress.  That  improvements  are  oeing  made  in  the 
constmction,  and  that  a  finer  quality  of  workmanship  is 
thus  in  operation  in  the  field,  wiU  readily  be  granted ;  but 
this  is  a  totaUy  different  question  from  the  principle  of 
mechanism — one  which  will  subsequently  be  disposed  of, 
and  which  we  may  here  observe,  in  passing,  is  greatly  in 
fovour  of  Heatheote,  M*Rae,  and  Osbom,  and  not  sgainst 
them.  This  is  a  difference  which  oug^t  never  to  be  lost 
sight  of  in  examining  the  progress  of  sound  mechanical 
principles  aa  exemplified  in  the  history  of  the  steam-plough. 
And  the  oonduaion  thus  arrived  at,  it  must  also  be  ob- 
served, is  much  more  in  fovour  of  the  future  than  the  past. 
To  the  opinionative  and  superficial  observer,  who  can  only 
see  things  in  a  selfish  or  pa^y-personal  light,  this  compa- 
rison of  the  past  and  fliture  may  appear  somewhat  para- 
doxical, but  onr  real  mechanical  pioneers  in  the  cause  of 
steam -culture  progress  will  see  tnem  in  a  very  different 
light,  for  Heatncote's  and  Osbom's  patented  discoveries 
are  now  public  property,  and  subject  to  vast  improvements, 
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80  that  the  more  retrograde  the  present  current  of  inven- 
tion, and  the  farther  the  paeudo-fiithers  of  the  steam- 
plough  are  firom  the  right  line  of  direction,  jost  so  mnch 
clearer  is  the  horizon  firom  patent-law  cloadiB,  and  wider 
the  field  around  for  improving  the  hanling  apparatus  in 
question. 

Of  the  direct  and  indirect  systems  of  rope  traction, 
comparatively  nothing  requires  to  be  said  by  way  of  con- 
clusion. The  merits  of  the  former  have,  we  are  glad  again 
to  say,  recently  been  practically  raised  in  the  field  by  the 
Messrs.  Coleman  and  Sons,  and  there  cannot  be  a  doubt 
bat  the  mechanical  principles  in  its  favour  will  ultimately 
procure  for  it  a  complete  triumph  over  the  indirect  system 
of  haulage.  Although  from  the  earliest  period  a  fiivourite 
mode  of  rope  traction,  the  direct  system  has  never  yet 
been  fairly  tested  in  the  field,  and  the  winding  drums  of 
the  above  Chelmsford  firm  have  by  fiir  too  small  a  diameter 
to  do  it  justice.  In  addition  to  Osbom's  patent,  formerly 
mentioned,  those  of  Clarke,  Freeman,  and  Varley,  No. 
11,077,  A.u.  1846,  and  Sir  John  Scott  Lillie,  No.  11,907, 
A.D.  1847,  also  merit  a  special  notice,  as  including  direct 
haulage;  so  that  the  principle  is  now  public  property  under 
several  old  patents,  and  open  to  improvement  in  various 
ways. 

The  steam  plough  affords  room  for  a  more  lengthy  sum- 
mary of  mechaniral  appliances  to  overcome  the  stubborn 
resistance  of  the  soil.  In  point  of  mechanism  McBae's 
implement,  manufactured  at  Glasgow  in  1840,  and  suc- 
cessfully tried  on  the  lands  of  Possil  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  worked  upon  the  inventor's  own  estate  in  Demerani, 
to  which  it  was  shipped,  is  to  this  day  without  a  rival  as 
to  principle.  As  the  soundness  of  this  conclusion  is  about 
to  be  verified  in  the  field,  we  have  studiously  avoided 
saying  more  in  favour  of  the  Obsgow  steam  plough  than 
is  ncccssanr  merely  to  turn  attention  to  the  facts  of  the 
case,  which  will  eventually  speak  for  themselves.  Bat 
apart  from  its  merits  and  simplicity  of  mechanism  alto- 
gether, it  was  shown  that  the  "  see-saw  movement,"  or 
"  counterpoise  action"  of  the  up-ploughs  now  in  operation 
is  a  step  in  the  wrong  direction,  and  also  the  fixing  of  the 
ploughs  together  in  sets,  on  the  old  objectionable  plan  so 
warmly  advocated  about  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century  by  Lord  Somerville,  in  his  "  I^racts  on  Sheep, 
Tloughs,  and  Oxen^*  His  lordship  was  a  patentee,  and  of 
course  as  such  had  a  licence  to  praise  the  hobby-horse  on 
which  he  rode  \  but  objectionable  principles  of  mechanism 


that  have  been  condemned  by  the  more  LnteUigent  pric- 
tical  agriculturists  of  every  age,  indnding  the  present 
time,  as  regards  the  oonstroction  of  horse-ploughs,  cannot 
be  otherwise  under  steam  culture.  In  the  oonstnctioD  of 
the  modem  "  see-saw,"  or  "  psendo-balanoe  ploughs,"  in- 
cluding the  implem.ente  of  Fiaken,  Fowler,  Chandler  and 
Oliver,  the  Howards,  &c.,  &c.,  there  is  thus  a  twofold 
departure  fiK>m  sound  mechanical  principles,  that  cannot 
under  any  circumstances  be  approved  of  by  the  more 
talented  and  better  informed  A  the  agricnltunl  bodr, 
especially  the  few  who  saw  the  Ghi^w  implement  at 
work,  or  have  conversed  with  those  who  were  eye-wit< 
nesses  of  ite  success ;  for  in  either  case  they  can  appreciate 
sound  principles  of  mechanism,  and  reject  what  are  otker> 
wise. 

In  thus  pointing  out  the  shortcomings  of  our  present 
steam  ploughs,  with  a  view  to  stimulate  the  mann&cture 
of  others  on  sounder  principles,  we  have  carefolly  avoided 
hiding  a  single  flaw  relative  to  the  Glasgow  implement. 
In  point  of  fact,  we  have  purposely  adopted  the  contraiy 
line  of  argument,  by  saying  less  in  favour  of  the  latter 
than  we  might  have  done,  under  the  weU-known  mam 
that  the  less  perfect  a  principle  is  carried  out  by  a  patentee, 
there  is  the  better  chance  at  the  expiry  of  his  patent  for 
talented  inventors  profiting  by  ite  improvement.  In 
this  direction,  therefore,  we  are  ready  to  concede  to  oor 
readers  as  much  as  they  may  desire;  for,  granting,  for  the 
sake  of  argument,  that  the  Messrs.  Thomas  Bdington  and 
Sons,  of  the  Phoenix  Iron  Works,  Glasgow,  made  a  Scotch 
bung^  of  McBae's  proposition  in  1840 — and  this  is  con- 
ceding four  more  than  the  most  enthusiastic  disciple  of  the 
pseudo-balance  school  can  aak — just  so  much  the  brighter 
are  the  prospecte  of  the  future. 

Our  chief  claims  to  progress,  therefore,  rest  upon  the 
wire-rope  and  a  greatly  superior  quality  of  workmanship 
in  the  construction  of  engines,  windlasses,  and  imple- 
menU.  Of  the  advances  made  in  the  quality  of  machinetT, 
it  would  be  superfluous  to  make  any  comparison  between 
the  past  and  present,  so  greatly  are  the  odds  in  favour  of 
the  latter.  This,  therefore,  is  very  encouraging  to  those 
who  contemplate  carrying  out  improvemente  of  Heathcoat's, 
Osbom's,  and  McRac's  systems,  and  who  in  point  of  &ct 
have  already  virtually  given  orders  for  their  manufacture 
in  England,  and  we  could  point  out  to  more  than  one 
Sooteh  firm  that  will  not  be  behind  in  the  enterprise. 

Enginssb. 


t)AlRY    PRODUCE    AND    MANAGEMENT. 

A     PAPBK      LATKLT     RBAD     BT     MR.     HORN     AT     THB     BTB      FARMBRB'     CLOtt. 


Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  the  subject  which  I 
have  undertaken  to  bring  under  jour  notice  this  evening 
is  one  on  which  we  may  expect  a  very  interesting 
and  instructive  diicosaion.  We  are  familiar  with  dairy  pro- 
dnee,  whether  in  the  shape  of  veal,  milk,  cream  and  butter,  or 
cheese;  therefore,  gentlemen,  I  wish  it  distinctly  to  be  under- 
•tood  that  it  is  not  my  intention  to  give  you  a  lecture  on  what 
yoor  Bystoms  of  management  ought  to  br,  bat  to  submit 
a  question  for  discussion  in  which  I  hope  many  of  yon  will 
]oiD.  Milk  in  its  pure  or  manufactured  state  has  been  used 
by  man  from  tiose  immemorial ;  for  we  are  informed  in  Scrip- 
ture  that  Abraham  entertained  his  supernatural  riaitors  (when 
on  their  way  to  warn  Lot  of  his  impending  danger)  with  milk, 
butter,  and  what  ve  now  term  veal.  Also  ai  an  induoemeot,  the 
laradites  were  told  that  Canaan  "flowed  with  milk  and  honey." 
Oi  if  we  torn  to  the  waadering  tribes  of  the  present  day,  we 


find  the  Arab  rears  his  oamel  aa  a  beast  of  burden  aD<l  A»  the 
production  of  milk ;  so,  likewise,  the  liaiilander  his  reindeer 
for  a  similar  purpose.  Again,  if  we  traval  throngh  the  rockjr 
mountains  of  Siberia,  we  find  the  goat  bald  in  eateen  for  it< 
milkiog  properties,  fint  in  all  eivilised  and  eulttfatad  eoun- 
tries  these  animals  give  plaee  to  the  eow  ;  therafoie  it  ii  tlu 
cow,  her  breed,  feed,  and  Baaaagemcnt,  that  we  ba?e  this 
evening  met  to  discuss ;  and  I  may  add  a  very  impoitaat 
branch  of  rural  economy,  not  only  as  a  matter  of  poosdi, 
shilliogs,  and  penee,  but  I  presume  there  are  few  present  who 
do  not  relish  dairy  produce  in  some  shape  or  form ;  thcrefoic, 
gentlemen,  I  will  crave  your  indalgeace  whilst  I  attempt  to 
give  a  short  outline  ai  to  the  breed  of  cows  best  adapted  for 
dairy  parpoaea.  It  will  be  within  our  provinee  thii  eveo- 
ing  to  re?iew  only  thoee  moat  eapedally  that  bdoog  to  tha 
class  of  dairy  cows,  whidi  we  may  dasiiiy  as  fpUevt— ihi 
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ToifahH  AynkH  AUtnty,  and  Boffolk.    The  Torkthii* 

heai  ete  JiifMt  and  mott  nnnMroot,  w«  iImU  ihtrtfon  toU 

her  inc.   Tha  Torkahin  eov,  m  wt  tarm  kar,  it  daaeandad 

froB  (ha  Holdaroaai  ooaaad  with  tha  Doibaaii  buU,  bat  a 

iifimat  anuMl  to  tba  Taaawatcr  or  high-bred  ahortbora. 

Itej  aie  bdd  in  h»h  aatimation  io  and  around  London  for 

tkeqaiatity  of  mill  thajyidd;  and,  if  waU  kapt,  at  tha  aaina 

toM  mOiBg  fleah  far  tha  bntehar.    An  afaraga  aow  of  thia 

bmi  for  wfaral  montha  altar  ealring;  jialda  20  qoarta  a 

itj ;  whila  aoma  ha^a  baan  kao  vn  to  jiald  from  80  to  40  for 

■oaths  together.    Bobm  eowa  aro  anppoaad  to  yield  from 

4,000  to  5»000  dor'nif  tba  year.   It  must  ba  boraa  in  mind 

thst  tha  foad  is  of  tha  moat  fordog  daeeriptioa  for  tba  pio* 

doetioo  of  milk,  without  ragnid  to  quality— brawars'  graina 

htmg  ktiMtqud  man.    Tbasa  aows  form  all  tha  dairiaa  of  tha 

Midlaad  Conntiaa  ;  thair  milk  is  not  rioh  in  cream,  yet  on 

lieh  pastBTM  or  high  faading  this  ia  more  than  eountarbalanead 

is  qesafity,  and  making  baaf  at  tha  aama  time,  as  wa  hava  tha 

totisoay  of  Mr.  HonfalU  Binlay  HsU,  Yorkshiw,  who  so 

t^liatly  disc  ribad  his  mode  of  euumgamant  in  his  pspara  to 

thsBoplSociaty'a  Joomal— papers  wbieblwonld  strongly 

"""amind  a  rory  ooo  intersitad  in  dairy  managemant  to 

pmus  earafiil  ly.    I  must  nasi  adrart  to  tha  Aynhira ;  and  I 

hdievs,  taken  aa  a  bread,  they  are  thamostseleet  aa  to  milking 

piopsniea.    jkyrehiio  baiog  a  dairy  connty.  the  bread  haa 

bMDcaltifattd  with  tha  graataet  caia,  and aelaetad by  dia- 

tiegoiihiag  p  ante  known  only  to  tha  initiated ;  and  I  heeitata 

not  to  state  t  hat  wa  hava  no  other  dass  of  cows,  taken  u  a 

hned,  that  will  prodoea  tha  quantity  of  milk  for  food  con- 

■Dsl   Hence  thahigh  estimation  they  am  held  in  dkeeso- 

■tkiBg  districts.    I  shall  gire  you  one  illostration.    We 

hne  one  small  cow  ia  our  dairy  (.of  said  breed)  which  is 

allsd  Vietoria,  now  wall  up  in  bar  teens  for  one  season 

(psifua  in  tha  maadowa  only) ;  for  thiae  months  aha  a? araged 

26  qasits  a  day.    Wa  bara  reeorda  of  maeh  greater  quantities 

thu  thiiy  but  sha  waa  a  samll  cow,  than  only  about  56  atones 

ioperial  fifo  weight ;  so  that  areiy  27  or  28  days  sha  pro- 

doeed  hsr  entira  waight  ia  milk ;  in  short,  she  may  be  termed 

•  nilkiag  machine.    Bran  now,  whan  in  Ml  profit,  her  bag 

ssoai  ss  large  aa  bar  body.    I  now  coma  to  tha  Aldcrney  or 

Chiascl  libnd  eowe,  which  in  their  own  island  are  most 

nlishle,  both  for  the  qumtity  and  quality  of  hotter  they 

pndaet.   They  are  not  much  in  fiirour  in  tha  eastern  ooun- 

titii  ia  eonaequanee  of  the  high  prices  which  hoTa  to  ba  paid 

ior  them  when  in  profit,  and  their  comparatiTa  small  ?alae  to 

the  batcher;  and,  moraofor,  our  sharp  east  winds  rather  tdl 

00  their  delicate  constitution.    When  kept,  it  ie  moetly  by 

prifste  sentlemen  for  family  use.    They  yield  a  fair  qntntity 

of  Bilk,  which  is  very  rich  in  cream,  and  prodoces  excdlant 

iMttsr.   In  thdr  own  island  they  are  reported  to  yield  from 

10  to  12  lbs.  of  hotter  a  weak  during  the  summer ;  that  result 

h  nrj  seldom  obtained  in  this  district,  unless  under  ?ery 

fsTQursble  drenmstances.    In  the  West  of  Eaglaud  they  ere 

puicr  fsTouritea  than  with  ne.    Howerer,  W.  Fisher  Hobbs, 

^t  of  Boxted  Lodge,  has  fafoured  me  with  the  followiag 

Meoont  of  two  oows  kept  by  him  of  the  same  breed.    He 

*nteiMfonowe:«-*'At  your  reqneet  I  send  you  a  correct 

Moooat  of  tha  produce  of  two  cows  (Aldemeys)  which  I  kept 

•t  By  own  residence,  Boxted  Lodge,  in  1881.     I  had  no 

oUier  cows  there  during  that  time.    You  will  obscrre  that  the 

pndaee  from  these  two  cows  waa  kept  separate,  from  the  period 

ofthdrcalfingnatil  the  12th  of  July.    After  thst  time  the 

otm  waa  mixed.    The  totd  produce  of  theee  cows  in  84 

veeks  waa  860lbs.,  bcddee  what  cream  was  used  ia  my  house ;" 

this  beiag  an  average  of  25|lbs.  for  the  two  cows  during  the 

84  vesks.    Ton  wUl  obaerfi  Mr.  Hobbe  aUtea  that  the  milk 


wna  kept  iopante  from  the  period  of  edring  until  the 
12th  of  July.  For  14  weeks  preTiona  to  the  date,  oca 
cow  areraged  1741bf.,  and  one  week  201bs.  1  08.«a 
quautity  (for  the  length  of  time,  be  it  remarked)  I 
am  not  aware  has  ever  been  obtdned  from  a  cow 
of  any  other  breed.  So  much  for  the  Aldemeys. 
We  shdl  now  briefly  refer  to  the  Saffolk.  .There  are  many 
gentlesMa  in  this  room  who  are  better  qualified  to  giye  an 
aoeooat  of  the  Suffolk  cow  than  I  am,  from  tha  abort  period 
that  I  hare  been  amongst  them,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear 
them  this  evening.  However,  we  have  records  of  a  polled 
breed  of  cattle  ia  Saffolk  for  about  200  years,  but  of  what 
shape  or  form  we  are  left  to  sunniie.  In  my  opinion,  at  no 
distant  period  th^  have  been  crossed  with  the  dd  Aberdeen, 
to  which  the  best  animds  of  tha  present  day  bear  a  strikiog 
reeemblanee.  Blood  red  ie  now  the  favoarite  colour,  with 
little  or  no  white,  nuleea  tha  tipe  of  the  tails ;  but  they  have 
been  eo  iodiscriminatdy  crossed,  latterly,  with  all  sorts  of 
brotea  which  could  be  called  bulls,  that  in  consequenoe  we  have 
nearly  lost  the  origind  stock.  In  short,  since  the  dispersion 
of  the  late  Sir  E.  Kerriaon's  stock,  it  has  been  difBcult  in  thia 
district  to  fiad  pure  anioidi  to  breed  from ;  and  I  wish  to 
impreee  upon  my  dairying  friends  that  it  is  Jast  aa  easentid, 
in  order  to  obtdn  good  milkers,  that  the  mtle  ahould  be 
desceaded  from  aa  good  milkiog  stock  as  the  female.  Most 
people  are  careful  as  to  the  milkiag  propertiea  of  the  cow  they 
breed  from  for  the  ddry,  bat  the  bull  is  seldom  taken  into 
cottuderation ;  and  it  someirhat  surprisee  me,  coaddering  the 
baphsasrd  manner  in  which  they  have  been  bred,  how 
the  Saffdk  cowa  have  etill  kept  the  milking  properties  for 
which  they  are  justly  celebrated.  We  have  obtaiaed  24 
quarts  a  dsy  from  a  Suffolk  cow  when  in  full  profit,  and  I  pre- 
sume my  dairying  friends  will  not  term  them  useful  unlcee 
they  yidd  from  18  to  20  quarts  a  day  when  in  full  profit. 
They  are  better  adapted  for  the  arid  dimatep  rough  and 
badly-lhrmed  pastures  of  the  eastern  countiee,  than  any  other 
breed.  Th^  yidd  a  good  quantity  of  milk ;  and  when  pro- 
perly fed,  their  milk  is  pretty  rich  in  butter.  Taken  as  a 
breed,  their  skias  are  eoerser  than  dther  the  shorthorn  or 
Ayrshire;  in  coaseqaeace,  they  are  not  so  sensitive  of  flies; 
and,  moreover,  bdog  without  horns,  they  are  more  euitable 
when  in  yarde.  Likewiae  they  are  favourites  with  the  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Crudty  to  Animsls,  aa  they  cannot  in- 
flict severe  torture  on  each  other;  and  when  creased  with  a 
proper  shorthorn  bull,  produce  a  good  aaimd  for  fatting  pur- 
poses. And,  further,  we  have  the  teetimony  of  Mrs.  Rainer, 
Thorpe,  confirmed  by  other  eye-witoeeaee,  of  her  polled  cow 
produdog  in  one  week  19  Ibe.  15  oa.  of  butter,  and  for  weeke 
in  euceesdon  18  lbs.  12  oa.,  and  for  nine  mooths  11  lbs.  4  oa. 
wu  the  average.  Mrs.  Rainer  had  only  this  one  cow ;  but, 
to  uae  her  own  words,  she  *'  treated  her  liks  a  child."  Again, 
we  have  the  Ute  Mr.  lingwood's  cow,  at  Brome,  which  pro- 
duced 16  lbs.  4  oa.  in  one  week,  and  for  weeks  averaged  15  lbs. 
She  wu  also  a  dngle  cow,  kept  by  a  private  geatlemao.  The 
late  Mr.  Pusey  truly  said,  *  Books  will  not  teach  farming ; 
but  if  they  describe  the  practices  of  the  best  fsroiers,  they  will 
make  men  think,  and  show  when  to  learn  it.*'  Aetiog  on  thia 
motto,  I  shdl  read  you  a  few  extracta  from  J.  C.  Morton*s 
*'Hand  Book  on  Ddry  Huibandry,*'  an  author  to  whom 
Eoglish  agriculture  is  much  indebted.  The  yidd  of  milk, 
Mr.  Morton  truly  etates,  is  the  first  pdnt  to  which  attention 
is  directed  on  any  review  of  dairy  statistics.  Tha  first  caae 
given  by  Mr.  M.  ie  that  of  Mr.  Tdfier'e  neat  Ayr,  where  his 
ddry  of  47  Ayrshire  oows  produced  aanoally  650  gallons  each. 
The  next  is  that  of  Mr.  Buttery'e,  Odder  Bank,  whoee  dairy 
of  30  cows,  same  breed,  produced  632  gdhms.    Then,  farther. 
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ht  giyct  report!  of  Torkthin  eowi,  m  Momii.  Wri|ht  of 
Sorrqr,  tnd  Cnwlej  of  ChoihirB.  Mr.  Wrighi*t  aratco  it 
gifen  M  810  nUoUi  and  Cnwtoyl  u  866.  Thm  out  of  the 
frar  it  hn  been  1117  pri? ihsi  to  Inipcet  Tho  eowi  wtro  kept 
on  the  Moit  foroiiif  food,  wribd  moitly  dning  tho  wammmc  on 
Itoliaa  rjt-gmn,  with  other  extiti  in  tdditioo.  Ono  Mon 
quotation  ai  a  sazimQai-^extendiBg  eten  theie  of  fitth  vie 
fbr  itatiitied  pnrpoiei,  hot  ihowing  what  ean  be  done  under 
good  minifoment— the  eaio  of  BIr.  CroMp't  eow,  aathenti* 
cated  by  the  Board  of  AgrienUnro,  and  lioce  pnbliihed  in 
nott  hooki  on  diiry  hatbandry.  Mr.  Cramp  wai  keeper  of 
the  Lewee  Jul  in  the  early  part  of  this  eentury,  and  we  gather 
from  the  reporte  of  his  eow,  from  1805  to  1812,  that  daring 
the  eight  yean  the  yielded  9.7t0  gaUone  of  milk,  or  1,900 
aanntUy,  being  an  arerige  of  18  qnarte  a  day  for  the  eight 
yean.  She  wu  fed  on  graine  all  the  year  ronnd,  fiom  a 
bnihel  in  winter,  to  hilf  a  bnihel  in  enrnmer,  eaeh  day,  with 
dover,  looeme,  earroti,  and  bnn,  what  the  coald  eonimne ; 
and,  moreoTer,  the  milk  prodnoed  4,259  Ibi.  of  bnttor  daring 
the  eight  yean,  which  ie  lometking  like  10  Ibi.  weekly :  thie 
ii  qnantity  and  qoality  with  a  Tengeaoee.  Haying  now  giTOn 
an  oQtline  of  the  prodnoe  of  different  breede  of  eowe,  we  mnit 
next  prooeed  to  anilyie  the  lyitemi  of  oonrerting  the  produee 
into  money.  The  meet  profitable  is  when  the  milk  een  bo 
Bold  iweet  from  the  eow,  which  in  meet  loealitiet  will  lell 
for  abont  8d.  per  gallon;  and  if  wo  take  the  general 
arerage  of  the  Torkihire  oow,  when  well  kept,  ai  being 
aboat  800  galloni^  then  we  find  tho  prodooe  will  amonnt 
to  eomething  like  £26  annnally.  In  tnming  to  onr  own 
oonntiy  eowi,  they,  on  an  a?erage,  may  be  nippoeed  to 
yield  600  galloni,  b^g  about  two  gillone  a-diy  for  nine 
months.  Snppoiing  these  600  gallooi  to  be  lold  at  ]|d.  per 
qnart,  we  would  then  reiliie  about  £16  lOf.,  with  ealf  10s., 
would  mske  the  result  £17  per  cow.  When  the  mflk  eennot 
be  sold,  we  muit  then  oonyert  the  600  gallons  into  cheese; 
then  we  should  realise  something  o? er  500  lbs.  of  cheese,  which 
at  6d.  per  lb.  gifcs  £12  lOi.;  calf  and  whey  for  pigs  30s.,  woald 
mske  £14  per  cow.  By  con?ertiog  the  cream  into  butter 
and  the  partly  •skimmed  milk  into  ohecse,  we  would  then 
resliie  160  lbs.  of  good  Imtter  at  Is.  and  800  lbs.  of  part  skim 
milk  cheese  at  4d.  per  lb.,  which,  with  calf  and  whey  at 
80s.,  stands  at  £14  lOi.,  and,  with  proper  msnsgement  pro- 
ducing a  good  article,  the  price  of  produee  msy  be  raised,  and 
these  terms  may  be  exceeded.  We  shall  now  find  how  this 
tallies  with  other  districts.  In  Dorset  and  some  psrts 
of  Somerset  it  is  customary  for  dairymen  to  rent  the  cows 
from  the  farmer,  the  dairymen  doing  all  labour,  and  the 
farmer  proriding  cows  and  keep,  for  which  the  former  payi  for 
produce  of  cows  £9  lOi.  to  £10  lOi.  The  prodoee  is  mostly 
oooTcrted  into  butter  and  skim-milk  ohecse  in  Dorset;  while 
in  Somerset,  some  of  the  best  Cheddar  eheese  is  made  now 
worth  9d.  per  lb.  A  similar  system  proTails  in  the  West  of 
Sootland,  but  the  produce  is  entirely  conyerted  into  cheese, 
the  cows  are  better  kept,  and  the  rente  are  higher,  both  to  the 
Ikrmer  and  dairyman.  A  Ute  employer  of  mine  rented  a  farm 
in  the  said  district  of  600  acres,  his  rent  being  £1,200.  He 
kept  a  dairy  of  100  oows;  and  I  hsye  known  bis  dairyman 
pay  £12  for  each  cow,  which  corered  the  farmer^s  rent.  The 
agreement  wis — the  dairyman  to  do  ill  labour  attending  the 
eows,  unless  some  milking  the  farmer  had  to  profide.  Keep 
of  oows  was  1}  seres  for  eacb  eow,  of  good  grus  for  summer ; 
six  tons  of  swedes  and  two  bushels  of  been  meal  for  each 
eow,  with  straw  ad  libUum.  The  dairynum  would  realise 
about  4|  ewt  of  cheese  from  each  eow,  and  when  properly 
manufactured  would  sell  about  70s.  per  ewt  The  produce 
would  run  from  ]41bs.to  161bs.  per  oow.    I  haye  thui. 


to  bring  wteymffMlieithilili 
fcnnt  vyatemi  that  v  pwliBii  in  other  dirtiklk  I  hue 
stated  neolte  whiah  hato  been  and  mqr  bo  mlinlvith 
praper  aMnagiOMBl,  and  one  natoiatty  bogini  to  wander  vhy 
Sofiblk,  OBoa  ao  praaunvit  iBdriryBHwageBBaHt,isn»wgit> 
ting  into  the  ahade;  tho  oomplainlB  an  lead  end  ieiif  ttat 
no  dairy*maida  are  to  be  foond*  Again,  ibma  kaidb  aiia- 
tain  that  then  an  no  plaeee  fcr  them  to  lean,  as  no  snt  oil 
lake  the  tnnblo to  teadh  them.  ffallWy  «r« net esidi^ tsa^ 
wko  don't  want  to  le&tn  ;  and  aa  cfiBolineiaad  fimthmdcspi 
an  mon  in  nniion  with  nuieaij  ■aids,  tihh  msiii,  sad 
honio-maidB,  tho  wuhing,  senbbing,  working,  rosy<hsiksi 
dairy-mstdo/oUisnowhentoboflMnd;  n  if  the  diiry  ii 
left  to  the  maid,  the  maid  mnat  hafo  tho  boy  to  da  It ;  sad  if 

left  to  the  boy,  to  nee  a  popolar  phnee,  it  aoon  mast  gs  te 
thodogs.  WoanteldthateloanlinoniaiNrt  to 
and  fai  no  ean  is  it  mon  appBoiUe  than  in  dmry 
■ent.  Moning  and  onaing,  Sunday  and  Satndey,  tmtM^ 
day  the  dairy  mnit  bo  attended  to;  /rr,  Ae  it  remtwAerti,'A 
is  only  a  flnt-dase  artieto  which  eommanda  attentioa  ia  tks 
market  Wo  now  eome  to  the  last  bnnch  of  oor  ral^ 
and  ono  on  which  I  doubt  not  all  of  yon  an  fluailiir-eii* 
yerting  the  enam  into  batter ;  a  yeiy  a4mpK  but  at  etilni 
seasons,  with  oartain  lieediag,  n  Tory  tiekliah  opsiatiM 
to  make  a  fint-elaas  artide.  Aa  tn  make  a  aiUliil 
article,  I  ahaH  gi? e  yoo  an  ontlina  of  tho  system  we  puna 
During  the  winter  our  eowi  an  lad  on  roots  and  chaff  b  eoa- 
Jnnetlon:  the  firat  part  of  theaeaaon  on  Seot^  yellow  tonipi 
or  awedea :  after  Christmas  on  mangolds.  Those  in  fell  pnlt 
reeelye  abont  41bs.  to  51bs.of  eako  or  oorn  in  additioa.  It 
is  when  M  on  roots  that  tho  can  and  eipoinM 
of  the  dsiry.msid  an  put  to  the  test  to  prolaes  1 
good  article.  Our  dairy  people  maintain  ^t  if  «* 
tend  the  milk  into  the  dairy  free  from  tnnt,  thir 
will  produce  batter  agreeable  to  the  palate;  thenfoir, 
when  the  cows  an  on  roots  we  inyariaMy  nn  a  smsll  qssality 
of  saltpetn  put  into  the  milk  warm  firom  the  oow,  in  order  ts 
dispel  any  efflayinm  the  roots  may  produce.  Csnmostbi 
tsken  not  to  use  too  much;  if  ao  the  butter  will  taite  lascid; 
say  an  ounce  to  eyery  80  gallons.  Wo  shall  now  go  into  tbi 
dsiry,  and,  to  uae  an  Irishism,  we  doat  allow  tho  batter  to 
spoil  befon  it  ia  aaade;  that  ia,  atale  Teaada  taint  the  milk,  01 
stale  milk  taints  the  cream,  and  tinted  eream  wOD  not  prodoei 
fint-class  butter ;  and  u  our  object  is  quality  befon  qaintity, 
our  eustomen  bring  nther  fkstidions  in  taste,  we  mast  0Bd» 
your  to  produee  a  sweet  artide.  Hie  mUk  is  fint  eresmd  it 
24  honn,  and  agdn  at  86 ;  in  ao  dobg,  both  mUk  and  emn 
keep  aweeter  than  if  only  once  ereamed  at  86.  Wo  dm 
thriee  a  week.  We  un  no  artificial  odhmrivg.  Ovripvt 
butter  goea  to  a  *<  weit-end  miii,"  at  prioei  yaryiog  firon 
14d.  to  17d.  per  lb.  Then  an  many  ifi  and  anft  ia  order 
to  make  good  butter  when  eowa  en  fhd  on  roota ;  hat  tki 
dairymaid  danna  them  u  her  knowledge  of  the  art,  and  vhtt 
would  be  todioua  to  deaeribe.  Gentlemen'a  dalrioa  in  !■ 
nniion  with  **  home  farms.'*  Ndther  an  proycrytd  for  lii|i 
profiti.  Howeyer,  while  our  iojnnetiona  an  to  prodncs  t 
fint-class  artide,  we  at  the  same  time  haye  an  eye  to  prolt. 
Our  dairy  of  milk  oows  are  24,  and  they  eoet  us  for  dsiryisg 
and  attendance  24s.,  or  Is.  a-head  per  week;  end  oa  a* 
amining  oar  dairy  book  for  1868,  after  dedocting  ssid  Isbov, 
I  find  a  credit  of  £10  standing  for  each  eow.  Bo  it  macn- 
borcd,  we  wean  a  cdf  for  eaeh  eow  in  addition.  In  the  ^r^ 
going  obserrations  I  haye  endeayoured  to  bring  nadsr  roir 
notice  the  breeds  of  cows  best  adapted  for  dairy  parpoies : 
thus  we  find  the  Torkshin  the  fayourite,  when  psstun  no 
rich  and  quantity  niniied.    And  again,  fai  the  westen  |tft 
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9i  m  vkaB,  vinrt  elMMe-Bilmiif  piefiili,  we  And  the 
Aynhira  the  muTeiMl  ftToarite ;  end  when  coly  aeani  and 
better  in  leqnired,  we  Had  the  Aldemcj  in  eeteem.  It  it  laid 
Inlnd  for  the  IHmH,  end  we  mntt  ley  <*  the  Boffolk  cow  for 
Soflblk/'  for,  efter  i  trial  of  all  the  bieada  I  have  named,  it 
ii  fonad  by  experiment  in  onr*  eatabliihment  that  they  are 
thteova  beet  adapted  for  the  diitriet  I  have  likewiie 
bneght  under  yooi  notice  aome  maximnm  to  look  forward  to, 
as  file  eaie  of  Mr.  Crimp'B  eow,  onr  own  imall  Aynbire, 
Mr.  Hobbi*  Aldemey,  Mra.  Rainer'a  *<  home-bred,"  and  Mr. 
liafirood'i  red  Snffolk ;  except  our  own,  they  were  all  eingle 
wn,  and  reeeived  no  donbt  more  care  and  better  keep,  in 
eoDJonction  with  food  management  in  the  dairy,  than  are  ge- 
JMially  beitowed.  I  have  given  the  leenlta  and  general 
profili  in  other  diatricta.  I  have  alao  etated  how  we  aneeeed 
it  our  own  ettabliahaMnt.  There  ia  no  donbt  many  of  yon 
kife  exceeded  our  tBuU  profita ;  but  it  may  be  eqnally  tme 
ea  ioiae  farma,  for  want  of  care  and  attention  in  the  manage- 
■cat  of  produce  and  ttoek,  they  have  not  been  obtvne<9. 
And  BOW,  in  eondniion,  I  wonld  adviie  my  dairying  frienda 
to  mdeavonr  to  improve  onr  etock  of  Saffolk  cowe,  and  to  be 
1  little  mora  earefnl  in  the  choice  and  aelection  of  bulla,  en- 
dcaTonriog  to  obt^n  them  from  good  nulking  etock.  Even 
Mw  tkejf  ere,  and  vrith  care  and  attention  they  might  be  made 
a  very  vatnable  aniaBai  for  the  dietriet.  I  have  generally 
tieeted  the  anl^jeet  with  refRenee  to  the  aoil  and  dimate  of 
Ikit  ooarfiy.  With  more  rain,  leaa  eaeterly  winde,  paetniea 
aetanlly  rieher  and  beUer  farmed,  ether  biaeda  might  be 
Damd  better  anited  than  the  red  PoUa.  Bnt  while  we  can 
didB  the  credit  of  having  aneh  eowa  aa  thoee  of  Bainer'a  or 
liogvood^  we  only  reqmre  the  eame  peraeverance  and  know- 
Mfc  of  pobta  wldeh  have  been  and  ever  are  anecesefnlly  ap- 
plied to  the  ndeing  of  our  far-famed  Suffolk  horeee,  to  make 
tbe  breed  of  eowa  equally  famone.  For  whOe  we  are  very  care- 
fol  to  bear  ia  mind  aira  and  dam  of  a  horse,  more  eapeoially  if 
ttey  on  eoont  Royal  Duke  or  Newcaatle  Captain,  any  brote 
froB  Nenneh  HU1«  having  the  wherewithal  to  beget  hie  kine, 
ii  eeoiideced  good  enough  for  Suffolk  oowa. 


SCARBOROUGH  AND  HACKNESS  AGRI- 
CULTURAL   SOCIETY. 

The  eeeoad  ahow  of  the  Scarborough,  Hackneaa,  and  North 
ud  Baet  Ridinga  Agricultural  Society  waa  recently  held 
>t  Seerborongh.  The  aaeount  offered  in  prizea  waa  about 
£t50,Mr.I>ent,M.P..thepreeidenteftheBociety,givingaeilver 
cap  for  the  beat  hunter,  and  Mr.  Morritt,  M.P.,  a  priae  of  £5 
for  the  beet  mare  or  gelding  for  hameee  belong  to  a  freeholder 
ef  Oe  North  Bldhig,  and  the  hurdle  jumping  for  the  firet  of 
1^  prizea  ezdtcd  great  intereet  The  entriee  were  mnch 
hrgcr  than  laat  year,  the  total  number  being  913  againet  712 
^  1862  i  and  the  etock  exhibited  in  every  department  wae  of 
a  ebaiaeter  which  reflected  credit  upon  the  agricoltorieta  of 
the  dietriet. 

PBIZBB. 

CATnA.-»8H0nTH0&N8.— Bull  of  any  age,  let,  S.  Barker, 
Ptekley,Helinaley:  2nd,  R.  Middlebrough,  South  MiUord. 
Ball  above  one  and  under  two  yeare  old,  lit,  R.  Gell,  GMm- 
*tea  Ledge ;  2od«  R.  Middlebrough.  Ball  calf  nuder  twelve 
naatha  old,  let,  S.  Comer,  Whitby  t  Snd,  H.  Morley,  Mcl- 
^ane,  Poeklingtoo. 

Cow  or  kaefer  abovo  three  yeara  old,  hi  ealf  or  milk,  let. 
MPevecihMa,  Pincombe  Park|  2nd,  R.  Middlehnrngli. 
Heiiw,  above  two  but  not  exceeding  three  yeara  old,  in  call  or 


milk,  let  and  2nd,  Lord  Peteraham.  Heifer  not  OEeeeduig 
two  yeara  old,  let.  Lord  Pereraham ;  2nd,  T.  JoUy,  Warlaby, 
Heifer  calf,  let,  T.  Jolly. 

Cattu  of  any  Brbbd.— Bull  above  one  and  under 
two  yeara  old,  lat,  B.  Coverley,  Brompton.  BuU  caU  under 
twelve  montha  old,  let,  T.  Pergueon ;  2nd,  A.  Jackaon,  Scalby 
Lodge. 

Cow  m  calf  or  milk,  above  three  yeara  old,  let,  H.  MorleyS 
2nd,  T.  Hornby,  Plotmanby.  Two  dairy  oowa,  let,  H.  Mor- 
ley ;  2nd,  R.  Rowley,  well  Dale.  Heifer  not  exceeding  three 
yeara  old,  in  calf  or  milk,  let,  J.Eleworth,TeddiDgbam;  2nd, 
R.  Mecfarlane,  Seamer.  Heifer  not  exceeding  two  yeara  old, 
lot.  J.  Eloworth.  Heifer  calf,  T.  Swalwell,  Scarborough.  Pat 
ox,  1st,  H.  Crompton,  Thorne  Holme. 

LiicnanB  or  Lono-Woollbd  Shbbp.— Two-ahear  or 
aged  ram,  lit,  H.  Doueland,  Rnaton;  2nd,  John  Borton, 
Barton-le-atreet  Shearling  ram,  lot,T.  Stamper,  Oawaldkirk ; 
2nd,  E.  Riley,  South  Dilton.  Pen  of  three  shearling  rame, 
let.  B.Riley;  2nd,  J. Borton.  Pen  of  five  ohearling  wethere, 
let,  R.  Lovell  Knapton;  2nd,  J.andE.  Tindall,  Knapton 
Hall.  Pen  of  fiveehearKng  gimners,  let,  R.  Lovell;  2nd. 
W.  Brown,  Holmc^m-Spalding-Moor.  Pen  of  five  Leieeeter 
ewea.  T.  Shaw,  PUey.  Pen  of  ten  Leieearar  aummer  lamba, 
R.  Lovdl.  Ram  adopted  for  Bionntain  dietriet,  T.  Smith, 
Qroamont.  Pen  of  three  ewee,  adapted  for  mountain  diitiict, 
N.  Barker,  Helmaley.  iBxtra  aheep  stoek:  Two  Leioeater 
ewea,  Mr.  Wright,  Brougbton. 

Piof.— Beat  boar,  large  breed,  let,  J.  Hickman,  Hull ;  2nd, 
J.  Shaw,  fklagrave.  Beet  aow,  large  breed,  lat,  Mr.  Wain- 
man,  Carrheada;  2nd,  J.  Thompaon,  Seamer.  Beat  boar, 
email  breed,  lat  and  2nd,  Mr.  Wainman.  Beat  sow,  email 
breed,  in  milk  or  pig.  lot,  Mr.  Wainman;  2nd,  J.  Dyeon, 
Leeda.  Beit  boar,  large  blood  breed,  lat,  Mr.  Wainman ; 
2nd,  J.  Graham,  Leeda.  Beot  aow,  large  blood  breed,  lot 
and  2nd,  J.  Hickman. 

HoBSBa^— Thoroughbred  atallion  for  huntero,  lat  J.  Web- 
ater,  AUeraton  Maiahea;  2nd,  Sir  Q.  Strickland,  Boynton 
Halli  Stallion  for  coach  horaea,  let,  M.  JohDoon,  Brigham ; 
2od.  W.  Piercy,  Driffield.  SUllion  for  roadotera,  lit,  T. 
Brown,  Bntterwick ;  2nd,  Mrs.  Ramsdale.  Stallion  for  agri- 
cultural purpooea,  lot  W.  Simpkin,  jun.,  Burton  Agnea ;  2^, 
W.  BiUamy,  Withemaea.  Hunting  mare  and  foal,  let,  H. 
Lambert,  Welton;  2od,  J.  Simpeon,  Hunmanby.  Coaehing 
mare  and  foal,  let  W.  and  P,  Conlaoo,  Caatie  Howard ;  2Bd, 
B.  Robinaon,  Naffertoa.  Agrieoltural  aoare  and  foal,  let  8. 
W.  Dttggleby,  Cotham ;  2nd,  G.  Lawaon,  Sherbum.  Road- 
ster mare  or  foal,  lat  P.  RickhiU,  Pocklington;  2nd,  T. 
Woodall,  Seamer.  Three  yeara  old  hunting  gelding  or  fifly, 
let,  T.  Darrell,  Weot  Ayton;  2nd.  Sir  G.  Btrickltnd. 
Three  years  old  coaching  gelding  or  filly,  lot  and  2nd,  T. 
Ellerby,  WhitwelL  Three  yeara  oM  hackney  giding 
or  filly,  lat  W.  Brand,  Satton  ;  2nd,  W.  Oofton,  DnflWd. 
Three  yeara  old  agricnitoial  gelding  ee  fiUy,  lat,  J.  Burdaa, 
Thwing;2nd,T.  Hornby,  Plotmanby.  Two  yeara  oldhuntmg 

gelding  or  filly, lot, Sir  G.  Strickland;  2nd,  R.  H.  H«ding, 
BeUifax.Twoyearooldagrieultural  gelding  or  fiUy,lot,J.Burda8 

Bridlington ;  2nd,  J.  Hodgohun,  iBaot  Ayton.  Two  yeara  M 
roadster  gelding  or  filly,  lot,  J.  Hardy,  Seamer;  2nd,  W. 
Brian,  Hunmanby.  Two  yeera  old  coaching  gelding  or  fiUy, 
lot,  J.  Simpson,  Cayton  •,  2nd,  J.  Stephenaon,  Wheldrake. 
Yearling  hunting  gelding  or  fiUy,  lot,  O.  Leighton.  Oegodby. 
TearUng  egrieultural  gaUing  or  filly,  lat,  J.  Simpeon.  Hun- 
menby;  2od,J.  Brathwaite,  Ebberaten.  Yearhag  coaching 
gelding  or  filly,  let,  P.  and  W.  Conloon,  Caotle  Howard; 
2nd,  J.  Simpeon,  Cayton.  Pair  of  anicultural  horoes,  either 
sex,  worked  during  tlie  seaaon,  1st  and  2nd,  J.  Simpeon,  Hun- 
manby. Lady'a  pony,  lat,  M.  Simpeon.  Bl«?mere;  2ndjr. 
Eaoittgwood,  Bveiingham.  Pair  of  csmage  horseo,  the  pi^ 
perty  of  the  exhibitor  for  three  «aoa*V,P"*f  j***-  i^SlL? 
show,  and  not  leaa  than  three  yeara  eld,  l**;,^^?*'^  ™«^' 
Hunmanby;  2nd,  J.  Robson,  GMf«>-^??*>"»  ""^^f 
gelding,  Ist,  G.  Hdmee,  Beverley ;  2nd,  W.  Musaeen.  South 
HdlmJ  Beet  aetioned  three,  four,  or  «'•  y««»,  «>^ 
mare  or  selding,  for  hameaa,  not  leaa  than  16  hanas  4 
inchee,  or  above  16  hands,  got  by  a  thorMgh-bijd  horae.  and 
dam  by  a  thoiough-bred  hone,  lat,  J.  Dsrrel,  West  Ayton. 
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UNDER-DRAINING. 


VILLINa    XATBRIALS. 

If  drains   are  reduced  to  two    articles   of   aclmow- 
ledged  merit  and  established  utility  in  stones  and  tiles, 
stones  are  preferable  in  all  cases  where  the  loose  ma- 
terials are  found,  or  can  be  got  firom  quarries  under- 
neath the  ground;    the  ease  or  difficulty  of  procuring 
them,  and  the  near  or  distant  carriage,  will  determine  the 
diaribility  of  the  articles  for  use.    When  broken,  as  the 
stones  must  be,  to  the  size  of  road-metal,  the  strongest 
drain  is  formed  by  these  materials ;  and  it  affords  the 
greatest  number  of  interstitial  cavities  to  the  draining 
power  of  the  land,  and  to  the  reception  of  water.    Stones 
will  abound  where  tiles  cannot  be  formed,  by  reason  of  the 
want  of  clay ;  nor  imported  but  at  an  extravagant  cost. 
Tiles  will  be  procured  at  an  easy  rate  in  alluvial  countries 
where  no  stones  are  within  reach.    In  these  cases  a  mo- 
ment's hesitation  is  not  required :  the  present  article  must 
be  used.    And  the  preference  comes  to  be  decided  between 
the  articles  where  both  are  found  on  something  like  an 
equal  footing.    In  these  situations  the  calculation  of  the 
expense  of  each  application  will  occupy  the  first  attention ; 
and  next,  the  value  of  the  article  for  the  special  purpose, 
whether  supposed  or  real.    In  all  executions  of  which  the 
object  has  a  permanent  appearance,  the  durability  of  the 
performance  claims  a  most  serious  attention,  which  must 
not  be  let  slip  for  one  moment  from  the  constant  view  of 
the  purpose.    In  most  cases  tiles  are  much  cheaper  than 
stones;   and  as  carriage  is  the  most  laborious  part  of 
draining,  that  item  is  an  important  particular  for  consider- 
ation in  undertaking  the  draining  of  any  quantity  of  land. 
The  tile  is  a  much  lighter  article  than  stones,  cleaner,  and 
onuch  easier  handled  in  the  cartage  and  placing  in  the 
drains :    the  ratio  of  6  to  1  has  been  found  to  obtain 
in  the  cartage  of  tiles  and  stones,  and  in  f&vour  of  the  for- 
mer.   The  cartage  of  stones  is  not  eligible  beyond  half-a- 
mile,  or  three-quarters  at  most,  which  implies  the  articles 
to  be  on  the  farm  or  in  the  close  vicinity.    Tiles  can  be 
brought  from  a  very  considerable  distance,  and  are  still 
cheaper  than  stones ;  but  the  stones  form  the  best  drain 
wherever  the  presence  of  the  article  is  convenient.    Low- 
land countries  and  alluvial  districts  do  not  afford  stones, 
and  tiles  must  be  used,  firom  the  clay  which  generally 
.  abounds ;  higher  situations  will  yield  stones,  and  probably 
no  clay,  and  there  stones  must  be  used,  unless  tiles  are 
found  in  the  near  vicinity. 

Tiles  are  arched  as  a  bridge,  or  are  formed  in  circular 
pipes.  Both  Bhapes  have  be^  much  used,  and  strongly 
recommended.  The  pipe-tile  is  something  cheaper,  and  is 
.  more  expeditiously  applied  in  use ;  but  the  arched-tile  of 
four  inches,  placed  on  a  sole  in  the  bottom  of  the  drain,  is 
much  preferable  to  a  pipe  of  one-inch  bore,  in  affording  a 
larger  cavity,  a  readier  reception  to  the  water  that  gets 
access  to  the  drain,  and  a  more  ample  and  commodious 
duct  and  discharge  to  the  collected  fluid.  The  arched-tUe 
in  itself  forms  too  small  a  cavity ;  the  pipe-tile  is  much 
.  worse,  and  soon  sinks  into  a  useless  opening,  when  earth 
is  placed  over  it,  which  will  become  compact,  and  closely 
cemented  over  it.  If  a  filling  of  broken  stones  or  screened 
gravel  is  laid  over  the  pipe-tile,  the  use  is  better,  in  its 
affording  a  duct  for  the  water,  but  which  will  find  a  way 
among  the  stones  without  any  tile  at  all.  For  the  reason 
of  affording  a  larger  cavity,  the  arched-tile  exceeds  the 
formation  of  a  pipe. 

Stones  and  tues  that  are  placed  in  drains,  in  order  to 


maintain  a  caviiy  in  which  water  finds  a  passage  from  tlu 
field,  are  covered  by  a  substance  that  admits  the  psu^e 
through  it  into  the  drain,  and  prevents  any  earth  bm 
descending  and  lodging,  so  as  to  form  an  obstraction  to 
the  passage  of  water  and  air.  Straw,  and  all  strawy  sab- 
stances,  are  much  adapted  to  this  purpose;  and  being 
of  generally  convenient  supply  in  most  situations,  tbe 
articles  are  extensively  applied  in  this  employment.  A 
grassy  turf  of  any  kind  is  a  most  eligible  covering  for  tbe 
interstitial  fillings  of  a  drain ;  the  upper  side  being  pliced 
upon  the  tile  or  stones,  the  compactness  prevents  any 
loose  earth  getting  downward  among  the  stones  or  tiks» 
and  the  very  porous  composition  in  animal  and  vegetibk 
remains  very  freely  allows  the  water  to  pass  to  the  drtiii 
underneath.  Ferns  are  similar  to  straw  for  the  purpose 
now  mentioned,  but  are  not  often  found.  The  flat  branches 
of  the  spruce  fir  tree  are  a  good  covering,  and  may  some* 
times  occur  in  the  drainage  of  lands  that  adjoin  the  manor- 
park  of  a  landed  estate.  In  high  situations,  where  heaths 
are  found,  these  plants  form  a  very  good  covering  of  the 
tiles  or  stones,  as  the  artiseptic  quality  is  durable,  derired 
from  the  peat-moss,  on  which  the  heaths  are  prodaeed. 
A  moorish  turf,  of  a  thicldy-matted  grassy  snr&oe,  thit 
has  never  been  broken  up  or  improved,  exceeds  all  other 
coverings  in  the  matted  texture,  and  a  durable,  indecom- 
posable quality.  The  article  is  worth  the  carriage  of  some 
distance.  The  interlaced  fibres  for  a  long  time  afford  a 
sort  of  carpet,  which  sustains  the  earth,  with  sofficient 
openness  to  permit  the  downward  passage  of  water. 
Straw  and  turf  are  the  common  coverings,  as  the  articla 
are  most  generally  abundant. 

Loose  ^ffth,  that  is  dug  from  the  drains  and  laid  on 
one  side  of  the  cavity,  ia  thrown  promiscuously  over  the 
covering,  and  raised  considerably  higher  than  the  soKd 
ground,  in  order  to  allow  for  the  sinking  of  the  loose 
assemblage.  The  under  soil  and  upper  vegetable  stratom 
being  mixed  in  the  refilling  of  the  drain,  the  coherence  of 
any  viscous  matten  is  prevented  for  a  long  time,  and  thus 
affords  a  ready  passage  into  the  drain  of  the  water  that 
flows  to  the  place  of  reception.  The  divided  maaaes  of 
the  digging  will  not  again  reunite  into  an  impervious  mass 
for  some  time,  and  the  mixture  that  is  made  in  shovelling 
the  earths  into  the  drain  very  much  assists  in  forming  a 
porous  mass  at  the  top  of  the  drain ;  the  carity  is  thus 
wholly  open  to  water,  from  the  bottom  to  the  extreme 
top — ^in  the  tile  or  stones,  the  over-lapped  covering,  sad 
the  earth  that  is  used  to  make  a  level  surfiioe. 

ExscunoN 

Of  draining  claims  much  attention,  in  whatever  method  it 
may  be  arranged,  being  easy  to  spoU  and  difficult  to  remedy* 
In  no  agricultural  business  whatever  is  more  care  and 
attention  necessary  than  in  draining,  and  nowhere  does 
carelessness  and  n^ect  operate  more  forcibly  and  to 
greater  disadvantage.  Work  that  is  exposed  to  view  may 
be  mended  when  seen  to  be  imperfectly  performed,  bat  a 
drain  when  covered  is  hid  for  ever,  and  the  mischief  re* 
mains.  A  neglect  even  in  one  sin^^  nlaee  mAydef(H^ 
the  purpose  of  an  entire  length  of  drains,  canst  ob- 
structions, and  incur  much  expense  and  labour  in  remov- 
ing them.  The  execution  of  the  work  of  drainage  is 
equally  important  with  the  direction  or  line  of  the  can- 
ties  :  it  may  even  occupy  the  prior  position,  as  the  most 
favourable  direction  that  can  be  selected  may  be  t^' 
dered  whoUy  useless  by  reason  of  the  cavities  befog  u* 
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sniBdently  eicavttod,  and  the  filling  materials  being 
oe^ligeatly  placed  in  the  dnias,  cardeaaly  levelled  and 
corered  over.  The  moat  minute  and  acrapoloaa  attention 
is  required  from  the  first  digging  of  the  sarfi^e  soil  till 
tlie  eartii  is  replaced  over  the  cavity. 

Lands  an  mnch  the  moat  conveniently  drained  when  in 
a  state  of  graaa,  on  aeeonnt  of  the  anperior  deanlineas 
aod  DMtnesa  with  which  the  work  can  be  performed. 
This  inestimable  advantage  will  most  amply  compensate 
for  any  additional  expenae  incurred  in  dicing  the  drains 
diiriDg  the  hard  aeason  of  aummer,  which  may  aometimes 
happen,  and  probably  not  often  occur.  The  other  con- 
dition of  the  land  will  be  in  the  fallow  procesa  for  wheat, 
when  the  whole  aummer  will  be  employed  in  the  perform- 
ance of  the  drainage.  The  direction  of  the  draina  being 
marked  oat  by  pegs  or  turves,  the  graaay  turf  ia  pared 
thinlj  from  the  aur&ce  of  the  drain,  and  laid  on  one  aide 
of  the  cavity,  the  earth  being  placed  upon  the  other.  On 
arable  lands,  the  common  plough  will  in  two  bouta  throw 
oat  tvro  heavy  furrows  to  each  aide  of  the  drain,  which 
win  mal^e  a  depth  of  eight  or  ten  inchea,  and  much 
assists  the  digging  of  the  cavities.  The  excavation  is 
then  done  by  contract  to  within  six  inchea  of  the  fixed 
depth,  and  left  in  that  condition  for  the  present.  The 
stones  having  been  in  the  meantime  brought  forward,  and 
laid  alongside  the  line  of  drains,  are  broken  to  the  aize  of 
road  metal  on  pUtforma  of  boards,  in  which  two  men  ait 
at  opposite  ends,  and  perform  the  breakage.  The  plat- 
forms are  set  on  wheels,  and  are  moved  along  the  drain 
as  the  work  is  performed :  the  sides  are  one  to  two  feet 
high,  in  order  to  contain  the  broken  atones.  When  a  quan- 
titT  is  prepared  the  materials  are  placed  in  baskets  and 
deposited  in  the  drains,  which  are  deepened  in  the  six 
inches  that  was  left,  and  juat  as  quickly  as  the  atonea  are 
broken  and  ready  to  fill  the  cavitiea.  This  proceas  con  be 
>fnnged  to  soit  the  readineas  of  the  materials,  ao  that 
the  drain  doea  not  lie  open  after  being  dug  and  the  earth 
cnunble  into  it.  The  filling  is  immediate  after  being  dug, 
aod  the  covering  of  the  stones  being  ready  is  placed  over 
the  materialB,  and  the  looae  aoil  being  ahovelled  into  the 
ciTity  by  contract,  the  drainage  work  is  finiahed. 

The  precaution  of  filling  from  baaketa  into  drains  the 
broken  stonea  that  are  prepared  for  that  purpoae  removes 
every  objection  of  earth  and  mud  being  mixed  with  the 
atones,  as  happens  when  broken  in  heaps  or  in  a  quarry 
where  the  rocks  are  dag.  A  acreen  has  been  used,  and 
with  very  much  advantage,  which  ia  placed  on  a  wheel- 
bvrow  for  the  aake  of  being  moved,  with  a  alanting  di- 
rection from  the  top  into  the  drain.  The  carta  with  the 
broken  stonea  come  alongaide  the  acreen,  and  being 
placed  by  ahovels  into  the  top  of  the  implement,  the  lumps 
^  to  the  bottom,  and  are  turned  by  a  board  into  the 
bottom  of  the  drain.  Meantime  the  amall  earths  pass 
thftx^h  the  first  and  wide  acreen  into  a  narrower  one, 
which  coQveya  the  minute  earths  to  the  surface  land, 
where  it  is  lost,  and  the  rougher  matters  into  the  box  of 
the  wheel-barrow,  whence  it  is  laid  on  the  top  of  the 
levelled  stonea  in  the  drain,  and  forma  a  very  good  cover- 
ing for  the  broken  materials.  This  process  makes  suffi- 
cient work  in  the  convenient  aituationa,  but  ia  not  ao 
gcberally  commodious  as  the  method  that  baa  been  re- 
commended in  the  drains  being  excavated  in  the  bottom, 
filled  and  covered  on  the  aame  day.  Thia  ia  a  very  great 
advantage,  and  merely  requires  the  readinesa  of  all  the 
^^'l^^enals  alongside  the  drains,  and  to  proportion  the  dig- 
ging of  the  bottom  of  the  drains  to  the  quantity  of 
broken  stones  that  can  be  prepared.  Being  ao  done 
the  arrangement  ia  the  most  perfect  performance  of  the 
*orkof  drainage. 

When  tiles  are  oaed,  the  articles  are  laid  on  the  ground 
from  the  carts  along  the  line  of  drains,  which,  as  the 
^lag  is  ready,  may  be  excavated  at  once  and  filled  as  the 


digging  is  performed.  When  the  bottom  is  seen  to  be 
soft»  flat  aoles  are  placed  below  the  arched  tiles,  to  prevent 
the  sinking  and  obatroct  the  naasage  of  the  water.  This 
precaution  has  been  very  amply  confirmed  by  experience. 
A  small  flat  tile  being  placed  at  the  joining  of  two  arched 
tiles  supports  both,  raises  them  from  the  ground,  which 
readily  admits  the  water  below  the  sides. 

The  digging  of  under-drains  and  the  filling  of  the 
cavities  with  looae  earth  over  the  deposited  materials  may 
be  done  by  contract,  as  the  work  remains  in  view,  and 
can  be  amended  when  done  amiss.  But  it  is  moat 
essential  that  the  filling  of  the  interatitial  materials  be 
done  by  a  trustworthy  and  confidentially  selected  peraon, 
who  is  rewarded  with  a  liberal  remuneration  to  obtain 
the  fiaithful  attention.  This  person  receives  the  baskets 
of  atones,  empties  the  contents,  returns  them  to  be  filled, 
levels  the  stones,  and  places  the  covering  over  the  ma- 
teriala.  The  atones  may  be  broken  by  the  cart-load,  the 
cubic  yard  on  the  platform,  or  by  the  basketa  of  amall 
metal,'of  which  an  account  is  kept  by  the  aelected  personthat 
strands  in  the  drain.  The  placing  of  tiles  and  aoles  in 
draina,  and  covering  the  filling,  is  done  by  the  aame  con- 
fidential arrangement,  which  must  never  be  omitted. 
True  economy  conaista  not  in  getting  things  cheaply  done, 
but  in  the  complete  and  proper  execution  of  work ;  not  in 
the  pinched  quantity  of  means  applied,  but  in  tiie  doc- 
trine of  proportion  reduced  to  practice.  Contract  work 
of  every  kind  alwaya  requirea  a  very  aharp  oversight,  and 
in  this  case  the  digging  of  the  drains  will  be  very  con- 
veniently inspected  and  reported  by  the  peraon  who  fills 
the  cavities ;  and  alao  the  broken  atones — ^if  the  proper 
aize  ia  observed  in  the  pounded  material.  The  loose 
earth  ia  filled  into  the  cavities  immediately  upon  the 
covering  being  placed  upon  the  filling  materials.  All  the 
operations  are  entrusted  to  the  superviaion  of  this  person 
— ^the  excavation  of  the  drains,  the  preparation  of  the 
materials,  the  placing  of  the  articles,  and  of  the  covering, 
and  the  replacement  of  the  loose  earth,  which  impoaea 
the  whole  reaponsibility  on  one  head.  And  thia  respon- 
aibility  ia  even  more  efllectual  in  that  way  than  when 
Bcatt^ed  in  aeveral  hands  and  disseminated  in  many  en- 
quiries. The  work  must  be  ao  arranged  that  the  excavation 
of  the  bottom  of  the  drains,  the  filling  and  covering,  and  the 
replacing  of  loose  earth  are  all  done  on  the  aame  day, 
and  when  night  closes  the  work  every  part  is  finiahed  to 
the  fiurthest  point.  When  unfavourable  weather  prevents 
any  portion  to  be  done,  the  whole  work  must  ceaae  and 
be  aimultaneoualy  recommenced ;  drains  that  are  exposed 
after  being  excavated  in  the  full  depth  are  crumbled  into 
by  looae  earth  that  falls  from  the  aides  by  the  action  of 
the  air,  and  which  is  prevented  by  the  immediate  filling 
and  covering  of  the  dnin.  The  confidential  person  who 
fills  the  drain  must  aee  that  the  whole  operations  are 
correapondingly  executed.  Work  of  any  land  must  be 
Bupenoaed  by  one  responsibility,  which  is  invested  with 
the  necesaary  power  and  authority  to  have  its  mastership 
respected. 

EXPENSE 

Of  draining,  like  that  of  every  other  performance  and 
operation,  will  vary  according  to  circumstances  —  the 
cost  and  the  distance  of  the  carriage  of  the  materials,  and 
the  price  of  the  bbour  required  to  apply  and  adapt  the 
materials  to  the  desired  purpose.  A  variation  in  the  cost 
of  draining  will  also  happen  from  the  greater  or  smaller 
number  of  drains  that  are  required  on  an  acre  of  land,  and 
this  occurrence  itself  must  vary  according  to  the  extreme 
or  moderate  wetness  of  the  soU.  All  these  circumstances 
combined  require  a  wider  range  of  figures  than  at  first 
sight  would  appear  to  be  necesaary ;  and  to  the  causes 
above  given  there  must  be  added  the  nature  of  the  soil,  if 
it  be  hard  or  soft,  for  digging.    The  frequency  of  the 
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dnSns  nuty  be  stated  in  three  diTtsioafr-^  four  yards 
apart,  in  five  or  six  yards,  and  at  dght  yards ;  representingt 
the  wettest  and  most  viseoos  clays,  the  medium  days,  and 
the  wettest  loams,  and  the  soils  that  reqaire  draining  In 
the  lowest  degree  of  superabimdant  moisture.  The  expense 
of  each  separate  performance  is  as  follows :  -At  fonr  yards 
apart,  drains  2i  foet  deep,  and  filled  with  stones,  £10  to 
£11  per  acre ;  at  six  yards  distant,  at  £7  to  £8  per  acre ; 
and  at  eight  yards  apart  the  cost  is  avenged  at  «5  to  £0 
per  acre,  the  depth  of  the  cavities  being  two  to  throe  feet. 
The  expense  of  draining  with  tiles  is  a  degree  cheaper  than 
with  stones.  l%e  first  case  of  fonr  yards  distant  on  the 
most  viseons  clays  is  abont  £8  per  acre ;  at  six  yards  apart 
the  cost  is  £5  to  £6 ;  and  at  eight  yards  distant  at  £4  to 
£5.  This  latter  estimate  supposes  the  use  of  aoles,  on 
which  the  tile  of  four  inches  in  arched  cavity  is  placed. 
The  general  average  of  saving,  by  using  tiles  and  soles  in 
place  of  stones,  is  towards  £2  per  acre,  and  about  £3  an 
acre  by  using  pipe  or  circular  tiles,  which  exceed  tiles  and 
aoles  by  about  £2  per  acre.  Onr  opinion  most  decidedly 
prefers  tiles  and  soles  to  the  pipe  tUe,  as  aflbrding  a  much 
larger  cavity ;  and  this  permanent  opening  constitutes  a 
ncommendation  that  is  not  exceeded  by  any  other  attedi- 
ment  in  the  performanee  of  draining. 

The  utmost  range  of  the  expense  of  draining  wiU  be 
included  within  £5  to  £10^«ot  much  wiU  exceed  the 
latter  figure,  or  come  below  the  former.  A  doser  approxi- 
mation will  be  placed  within  £6  to  £8,  and  a  general  aver- 
age may  be  stated  at  £7.  Many  variations  will  happen 
from  local  attachments,  adventitious  drcumstanoes,  and 
acddental  advantages;  but  the  above  estimates  will  be 
found  to  be  ooirect  in  the  general  positions  of  draining. 

An  acre  of  land  drained  at  four  jrards  apart  requires 
8,000  taes  of  19  to  16  inches  in  lengtii ;  at  six  yards  dis- 
tant, the  ntmiber  required  is  nearly  8,000;  and  at 
dght  yards  distant  an  acre  will  require  between  1,400  and 
1,600  tiles.  A  cubic  yard  of  stones  of  the  size  of  road 
metal  will  fill  to  the  depth  of  twelve  inches  about  two  rods 
or  perches  of  drain  in  the  width  of  6  to  12  inches,  which 
constitutes  in  point  of  carriage  an  advantage  of  nearly  six 
to  one  in  &vour  of  tiles  against  stones,  as  a  cart-load  of 
the  former  will  lay  about  100  yards  of  dram,  and,  as 
carriage  is  the  most  laborious  part  of  draining,  it  is  a  most 
important  particular  for  consideration  in  undertaking  the 
drainage  of  wet  lands.  The  foture  saving  of  labour  in 
working  the  land  may  be  fiiirly  estimate  against  the 
expense  of  carriage  that  is  incurred  by  the  first  per- 
formance. 

In  an  acre  of  land  drained  at  four  yards  distant  there 
will  be  200  rods  of  six  yards  of  excavated  cavities ;  at  six 
yards  apart  the  number  of  rods  wiU  be  140 ;  and  at 
dght  yards  distant  there  will  be  100  rods  in  the  drained 
acre.  The  average  cost  of  digging  drains  2|  fbet  deep,  and 
two  feet  wide  at  top,  and  six  inches  at  bottom,  by  the  rod 
of  six  or  seven  yards  in  length,  is  6d.  or  6d.,  as  the  boU 
may  be  soft  6r  hard ;  and  the  average  expense  of  cutting 
and  filling  the  drains  is  Is.  or  Is.  2d.  by  the  same  rod  of 
length.  This  last  estimate  indudes  every  material  and  all 
the  expense  that  is  incurred.  The  number  of  rods  in  an 
acre  being  multiplied  by  the  cost,  gives  the  amount  of  the 
general  expense  with  tiie  least  possible  trouble.  It 
requires  that  correct  accounts  be  kept  of  every  opera- 
tion, and  the  proper  item  of  cost  bo  chai^  for  the 
performance. 

All  other  kinds  of  under-drains  are  very  deservedly 
superseded  by  the  drainings  that  have  been  mentioned  with 
stones  or  tiles.  Where  bottoms  are  soft,  and  must  be  used 
as  foundations,  flat  substances,  as  thin  stones,  tile-soles,  or 
dates,  are  placed  bdow  the  fflling  materials,  and  support 
the  interstitial  cavity  of  stones  or  the  arched  tile.  Con- 
aequentiy,  the  making  of  cavities  with  turf,  peat,  sod, 
brushwood,  tubes,  or  pipea  is  seldom  mentioned,  and  will 


soon  eease  to  be  entertained.  Where  stones  are  not  foon^ 
tiles  may  be  manufiu^tured,  or  conveyed  to  the  deBtfaistion 
at  a  tolerable  expense.  The  grand  purpose  of  permanency 
has  adopted  the  drain  of  stones  and  tiles,  to  the  exdusnii 
of  aU  other  substances  yet  known. 

▲uuLMonaum 

Between  the  landowner  and  the  tenant  have  been  mj 
variously  operated  in  the  execution  of  nnder-drsining.  Tk 
object  is  a  permanent  purpose,  and  benefits  a  sncecsaioa  of 
the  cultivators  of  the  land,  wUch,  bdng  improved  in  rain?, 
brings  a  higher  rent  to  the  owner  than  ia  the  origisal 
condition.  Hence,  the  greater  part  of  the  eipensc  fali4 
most  justly  on  the  landowner,  who  derives  a  pennaneiit 
benefit  firom  the  process  for  an  indefinite  poiod  of  time ; 
and  the  tenant,  who  bears  the  minor  portion  of  the  eipcn<ie, 
must  have  such  a  length  of  security  as  will  secure  to  kim  tlie 
reimbursement  of  the  outlay  that  has  been  done  by  him. 
Two-thirds,  or  three-fourths,  or  four-fifths,  which  amonnts 
do  not  diffbr  much,  are  the  very  just  and  equitable  aflotments 
of  the  landowner's  share  of  the  expense,  which  consist  in 
cutting  the  drains  and  purchasing  the  material.  Tlie 
tenant  expends  one-third,  one-fourth,  or  one-fifth  in  anr- 
ing  the  materials  and  pladng  them  in  the  drains,  filling  tlie 
earth  into  the  cavities,  and  finishing  the  process.  In  this 
way  liberal  landlords  have  expended  thi^-fonrths  of  the 
cost,  leaving  the  remaining  one-fourth  to  be  done  by  the 
tenant. 

The  interest  of  the  landowner  in  draining,  is  both 
immediate  and  prospective.  The  former  claims  a  pcr-ccnta« 
for  the  mdhey  expended;  and  the  latter  looks  for  an 
increased  rent  in  the  next  occupation,  as  the  first  adyantage 
ceases  with  the  lease  which  had  the  draining  perfoimd. 
The  profits  from  draining  enable  the  tenant  to  perfom  the 
cartage  of  aU  materials,  and  also  to  pay,  during  the  cnntney 
of  the  lease,  a  certain  pcr-ccntage  on  tiie  landlord's  eipen- 
diture,  dther  by  the  pound  of  money  expended,  or  bj  the 
acre  of  land  that  has  been  drained.  Five  per  cent  b  chan^ 
from  the  tenant,  where  the  landowner  incurs  the  whole 
expense  of  draining,  and  five  shillings  per  acre  in  cases  of 
the  tenant  performing  the  cartage  of  the  materials.  Tliis 
last  very  moderate  and  most  equitable  arrangement  was 
adopted  at  the  ilrst  beginning  of  modem  frequent  draining, 
and  has  continued  to  be  used  by  the  Duke  of  Portland  on 
his  extensive  landed  estates  in  England  and  Scotlaod,  and 
gives  much  satisfiiction  to  both  parties.  The  per-centa^ 
on  the  money  expended  will  depend  on  the  cost  that  i$ 
incurred  per  acre,  which  will  not  be  very  high  in  this  ca«e, 
as  His  Graceadheres  to  the  shallow drainingmaxim,  "that  in 
all  purelv  clay  soils  the  drains  cannot  be  too  ahallow,  pro- 
vided they  are  not  disturbed."  And  though  onr  own 
opinion  descends  six  to  twdve  inches  deeper  into  clay  soiU 
than  the  above  quotation  allows,  yet  there  is  no  more 
effectual  drainage  of  land,  as  our  own  inspection  has  wit- 
nessed, nor  a  better  arrangement  with  the  tenants.  In 
both  the  ways  now  mentioned,  which  are  the  two  to  be 
preferred,  the  whole  work  is  done  by  the  landowner  s 
workmen,  in  order  to  secure  a  complete  and  permanent 
execution  of  the  operation,  exduding  all  perfonnances  by  a 
temporary  interest,  that  ever  leads  to  a  sbufBing  and  care- 
less execution.  This  is  a  most  essential  point,  and  did  not 
escape  the  Duke  of  Portiand's  usual  discrimination  on  such 
subjects.  The  landowner  enjoys  the  certainty  that  uj 
performance  wiU  endure  for  the  benefit  of  the  property,  and 
that  his  money  has  not  been  expended  for  atempoiaiy  nse. 
When  the  extent  of  the  property,  or  other  circiunstan««j 
do  not  aDow  the  work  to  be  done  in  this  way,  then  a  rarcnu 
supervision  must  be  appointed  over  the  penbrmsnccs,  and 
r^ulated  accordingly. 

A  duration  of  lease  may  be  granted,  in  which  a  ircwtnj 
tenant  can  defray  the  whole  expense  of  draining;  but  B|>t 
many  cases  occur,  as  the  willingness  is  not  very  ready  to 
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ateod  the  BttMSfliy  Moarity.  Yearly  tenants  perfonn  the 
wkle  woijc,  and  mt  a  tenant-ri^t  of  ten  yean ;  and  if 
thfj  leave  the  fiirm,  the  unexpired  portion  of  the  cxxxmse 
is  repaid.  Bat  thU  tenure  indoces  imperfect  draining,  as 
wdl  as  bad  furming,  and  may  never  obtain  much  fayoor. 
All  arrangements  yet  devised  are  inferior  to  the  landowners 
perfonning  all  or  the  greater  part  of  Uie  work,  and  re- 
ceiring  a  per-centagc  m)mthe  fanner  of  the  current  lease. 
The  rate  of  intereat  should  not  be  more  than  S  or  3^  per 
cent  The  Ooremmeat  loans  of  money  for  the  purpose  of 
^laimag,  at  6  per  cent,  fior  14  years^  have  been  attended 
with  ma^  be&iefit  and  convenience ;  and  though  the  pro- 
priety^ is  queBtioncd  of  borrowing  money  for  improve- 
ment and  bnrdening  property  witn  a  rent-charge,  yet  no 
reasonable  inheritor  of  landed  property  can  grumble  to 
piyaa  annuity  by  whieh  the  patrimony  has  been  yeiy 
mnch  increased  in  value. 

The  benefits  that  ore  derived  from  the  draining  of  wet 
lands  are  very  large  and  undeniable.  Clay  soils  are  dried 
and  altered  in  the  texture,  and  rendered  more  accessible 
at  all  periods  of  the  year.  Loamy  daya  ore  very  largely 
improred  in  fertility,  and  green  crops  are  doubkn  in 
quantity  from  the  wet  ,^porous  soils  that  admit  tlie  root 
enltivation.  All  kinds  of  produce  are  much  increased  in 
the  quantity  and  quality ;  and  a  general  calculation  admits 
that,  after  draining,  three  of  the  former  crops  are  pro- 
dnced  hj  the  land  in  two  years.  But  in  order  to  derive 
the  M  effects  of  dnunlng,  it  must  be  succeeded  by  im- 
proved treatment  of  the  land  in  eveiy  respect,  as  to  crop- 
ping and  manuring,  in  order  that  its  action  may  be  ad- 
noeed  and  forwarded  by  other  encouragements.  When 
land  is  drained  in  a  atate  of  grass,  there  will  bo  firesh  mat* 
ten  in  the  soil  for  deeomposition,  and  then  the  liberal 
application  of  ealeareous  substances  becomes  highly  desir- 
able. It  has  been  admitted  in  all  ages  of  the  world  that 
draining  of  marshes  and  stagnant  water  is  highly  condu- 
me  to  health  and  salubrity ;  and  it  iaay  be  reasonably 
•apposed  that  the  frequent  draining  of  wet  lands,  though 
perfumed  on  a  amiuler  acale,  will  operate  in  a  similar 
oaoner.  It  oarries  away  or  prevents  the  generation  of 
the  pestilential  miasms  that  originate  in  distempered  and 
pdsQQouB  bodies ;  and  lime  arrests  the  noxious  effluvia 
thai  tend  to  rise  more  or  leas  from  every  soil  at  certain 
seasons  of  the  year,  and  decomposes  them,  or  causes  their 
elements  to  assume  new  forms  of  cliemi(^  combination, 
in  wHeh  they  no  longer  exert  the  same  iiyurious  influence 
enanioud  life.  How  beantiful  a  consequence  of  agrionl* 
tani  skill  that  the  hmlth  of  the  oommonity  ahould  be 
pronoted  by  the  aame  methods  which  most  largely  in- 
creaae  the  produce  of  the  land !  Can  it  be  doubted  that 
the  all-benevolent  Creator  of  the  world  places  this  conse- 
qnence  so  plainly  before  mankind  as  a  stimulus  to  ftirther 
and  more  general  improvement,  to  the  application  of  other 
howledge  stiU  to  the  amelioration  of  the  soill    What  a 


noble  employment  for  the  mind  of  man  I  By  the  use  of 
his  reason,  energies,  and  capital,  he  affords,  in  the  first 
place,  employment  for  his  fellow-creatures ;  then  an  in** 
crease  of  food  and  of  health  to  the  human  race ;  and 
lastly,  a  remuneration  for  himself.  What  more  can  his 
heart  desire  ?  There  is  nothing  wanting  to  satisfy  either 
the  selfish  or  the  philanthropic  mind ;  and  a  heavy  respon- 
sibility rests  upon  the  non-performance  of  the  incalculable 
benefits.  Under  the  wide  expanse  of  heaven  there  is  not, 
nor  can  there  be,  a  more  gratif)'ing  employment  than  im- 
proving the  condition  of  the  human  race ;  and  there  ia 
employment,  food,  and  health  to  be  derived  from  a  source 
the  most  rational  under  heaven — ^from  the  cultivation  of 
the  earth,  the  unalienable  patrimony  of  the  human  race. 
The  results  are  not  confined  to  the  individual  operators ; 
they  swell  into  national  importance,  and  claim  the  atten- 
tion of  the  philosopher  ana  statesman,  as  well  as  of  the 
owner  and  cultivator  of  the  soil.  Every  interest  must 
give  way  to  the  general  interest ;  but  here  are  no  opposi- 
tion, nor  any  jarring  contention ;  for  every  party  is  bene- 
fited, and  the  general  good  promoted.  The  labourer  finds 
employment,  tiie  fermer  obtains  an  increase  of  produce, 
and  the  landowner  gets  his  property  improved  in  value 
and  a  remuneration  for  his  capitol ;  the  nation  eigoys  a 
climate  salubrified  by  the  process,  and  an  increase  of  food, 
the  essential  element  of  fife,  on  the  regular  and  ample 
supply  of  which  articles  the  property  of  any  social  com- 
munity almost  wholly  depends.  Those  persons  who  write 
about  man,  and  the  difierent  states  and  stages  of  his  exist- 
ence, social,  moral,  and  political,  would  do  well  to  remem- 
ber two  things — ^the  cultivation  of  the  earth,  and  the  sup- 
ply of  the  necessaries  of  Ufe ;  for  they  uphold  or  overturn 
all  their  ideal  febrics.  Of  all  intenta  that  con  be  enter- 
tained by  the  mind  of  man,  or  enter  into  any  human  con- 
sideration, no  aingle  one,  nor  any  number  of  them,  are  any 
way  to  be  comparod  with  the  employment  of  labour  and 
the  adequate  supply  of  the  necessaries  of  •life  for  the  use 
of  the  population  of  any  kingdom  or  country.  The  struc- 
ture of  social  and  political  theories  serves  only  to  show  the 
sandiness  of  the  foundation  and  the  unskilfulness  of  the 
architect ;  the  framing  of  commercial  codes  and  artificial 
regulations  merely  discover  the  ignorance  of  the  compi- 
lers I  time  and  oircumstancea  overturn  all  such  baseless 
fiftbries.  But  sound  practical  performances  Irithstand  all 
changes,  and  never  desert  the  expected  benefits.  No 
government  eaa  bestow  on  its  subjects — ^no  legislative  en- 
actment can  confer  on  the  human  race — ^no  elaaa  of  men 
have  it  in  their  power  to  give  to  another  class — benefits 
any  way  comparable  with  the  blessings  that  arise  from  em- 
ployment of  labour  and  the  supplv  of  the  necessaries  of  Hfe, 
the  increase  of  the  quantity  of  articles  cheapening  the 
value  and  enlarging  the  sphere  of  their  use.  This  sober 
trutii  will  be  established  by  time  and  the  lessons  of  expe- 
rience. 


THE    ACTION    OF    WATBR    UPON    PERUVIAN    GUANO. 

[nANBLATlO   nOX   THIS    FBBMCB.] 


If  it  be  tree  that  manures  aie  more  aetive  when  their  ferti- 
liaiag  ^ptrtics  an  moat  soluble,  agrieolturists  will  learn, 
Ml  witiwul  soaa  intcrtst,  how  they  may  incnase  the  sola- 
bi&tj  of  phosphates  of  gwao  from  the  Isica  of  Chiaeha  (Pe- 
>"^  pane),  aad  tmmpmnQj  thefar  fertiliiiiig  power.  For 
this  parpoae^in  that  ia  required  is  to  dilute  the  guano  with 
vite,  Bad  lean  it  ineontaet  with  the  liquid  for  some  time. 

^  fgQowisg  waa  the  lefoltof  thefenitezpviffleBt;  1 


kHogramme  of  Pemviott  guone  (14  per  cent,  aaote  and  26 
per  cent,  tribute  phosphate  of  lime),  after  having  remained  in 
eontaet  with  4  kilogrammes  of  water  for  24  hours  at  an  ordi- 
aaiy  tampamtura  (16  to  17  dtg.),  yielded  to  the  liquid  a 
quantity  of  phoaphorie  add  eoneapoodiaf  to  16  gianmM  of 
teibaaio  phoiphate  of  lime. 

We  repeated  the  same  expednent  under  the  same  eondi- 
tions,  with  this  exception,  that  the  guano  waa  left  in  the 
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wtter  10  dftjri;  At  the  tod  ol  that  tint,  we  foand  in  diiao- 
lotioii  t  (jnantttj  of  phofphoric  idd  eqaivaleat  to  21  gnmmeg 
of  tribttie  photphite, 

Agaio,  ■  third  ezpcriment  wai  tried,  prQloo|^  to  25  days. 
This  time  we  diicoveied  in  the  water  luficMnt  photphMie 
icid  to  rcpreMnt  76  fnmmet  of  tribatie  phoephate. 

Tboi,  at  an  ordinarf  temperatureb  1  kilogramme  of  good 
PcraTian  guano  imparted  to  the  water  in  24  honra,  the  phoa- 
phorie  aeid  of  15  gnmmea  of  tribaaie  phoaphate  of  lime;  in 
10  daya,  21  grammea  ;  and  ia  25  daya,  76  grammea. 

Before  going  forther,  permit  me  to  compare  thia  experiment 
of  the  labontory  with  what  takea  place  on  a  large  aeale  when 
we  nae  gnano  at  a  manure.  We  know  that  guano  produoea 
little  effect  in  yery  dry  ycara,  and  that  the  moat  favourable 
eondition  to  the  dcTelopment  of  the  fertUiatng  action  of  that 
maoore  ia  a  light  raio  aucoecdiog  ita  being  aprMd.  It  ia  evi- 
dent that  the  rain  aaaiats  not  only  in  making  the  naturally 
aoluble  prindplea  of  guano  peoetrate  into  the  aoil,  but  in  ran- 
dering  aoluble  other  prindplea  which  are  not  ao  of  themaelvea. 

Former  ezperimenta  made  by  aeveial  ehemiata,  amongat 
othera  MM.  Domaa  and  Bouaainganlt,  have  ahown  that  the 
inaolnble  phoephatea,  eapccially  thoae  with  a  beae  of  lime, 
change  partly  to  a  atate  of  aoluble  phoaphorie  add,  by  the 
prolonged  action  of  organie  mattera.  For  my  part,  I  have 
never  examined  a  phoaphate  eontatning  oiganie  anbataneca 
without  finding  in  it  quantitiea  more  or  leaa  palpable  of  phoe- 
phone  add.  Conaequently  the  changca  which  take  place  in 
Peruvian  gqanonnder  the  influence  of  water  might  be  ioreacen, 
when  that  manure  eontaina  organie  aubataneaa  in  a  laj^e  pro- 
portion. 

I  doubt,  however,  whether  thia  be  the  priadpal  eanae  of  thia 
phenomenon,  for  if  it  ia  certain  that  organic  snbatancea  tend 
to  render  the  phoaphatea  aoluble,  it  ia  equally  ecrtain  that 
their  diaaolvent  action  ia  very  alow. 

I  irathed  carefully  1  kilogramme  of  the  aame  Peruvian 
goaao  which  waa  used  for  the  preceding  expcrimenta,  after 
having  diluted  it  with  4  kilogrammea  of  dietiUed  water,  into 
which  I  introduced  40  grammea  of  fleah,  50  grammea  of  turf, 
and  10  grammea  of  the  excrementa  of  the  boa  cooatrietor. 
In  making  thia  ipixture,  I  intended  to  aubmit  the  guano  to 
the  action  of  organic  mattera,  the  whole  being  exdudedlnm 
the  action  of  the  loluble  aalta,  which  characteriaed  it,  and 
which  the  previooa  waahing  had  extracted. 

After  25  daya'  contact,  having  atirred  the  mixture  aeveral 
timea  a-day,  I  filtered  it,  and  aooght  for  the  phoephoric  add, 
in  a  atate  of  diaaolution  in  the  liquid.  1 6nly  found  10 
grammea  56  eentigrammee  of  tribaaie  phoaphate  of  lime,  that  ia 
toaay,  7  timea  leaa  than  waa  given  by  the  aaaae  weight  of 
guano  unwashed. 

Either  I  am  ve^  mudi  deceived,  or  thia  experiment  provea 
that,  all  thinga  being  equal,  the  oivanie  aubataneaa  contribute 
in  a  feeble  meuure  to  ipve  aolubiuty  to  the  iuaoluble  phoa- 
phate of  lime  in  Peruvian  guano,  and  that  probably  the  aalta 
bdonging  to  that  manure  are  the  prindpal  cauaeof  the  reault. 

But  what  are  theae  aalta  ?  what  ia  their  proportion?  and 
how  do  they  render  aoluble  the  phoaphate  of  lime? 

Moat  rigid  analyaea  have  ahown  that  the  aoluble  aalta  eon- 
tuned  in  Peruvian  guano  from  the  lalea  of  Chincha  amount 
to  14  or  16  per  cent.,  and  that  amongat  Ihem  we  find 
chloridea,  oxalatea,  alkalinea,  and  ammoniaa.  We  know  from 
nnmeroua  experimenta  made  by  different  chemiata,  eapedally 
M.  Liebig  and  M.  Robierre,  that  aeveral  alkaline^  aalta  have 
the  property  of  diaaolving  phoaphatea  of  lime,  and  I  may  add 
that  there  are  aome  which  decompoae  it,  and  cauie  the  phos- 
phoric acid  to  annme  freah  aoluble  eombinationa ;  aueh  are 
the  oxalatea,  alkalinea,  and  ammoniaa.  In  fact,  if  we  boil  to> 
gather  the  right  proportiona  of  tribaaie  phosphata  of  lime  and 
an  oxalate  alkaline  add,  the  phoaphate  of  lime  ehangea  almoat 
entirely  into  an  oxalate  atate,  whilat  the  alkali  of  the  oialate 
ehangee  into  a  atate  of  aolnble  phoaphate.  If  we  repeat  thia 
experiment  with  a  neutral  alkaline  oxalate,  auch  aa  potaah  for 
example,  the  decompoaition  will  atill  take  place,  though  in 
much  amaller  proportiona. 

It  ia  eridcnt  that  ehangea  canaed  by  heat  will  alao  take 
place  by  cold,  though  more  alowly ;  and  although  former  ex- 
perimeuto  made  by  me  upon  the  redprocation  of  aalta,  and 
othera  more  recently  made  by  M.  Robierre  for  the  pnrpoae  of 
comparing  the  diaaolvent  action  of  different  aalta  upon  tribaaie 


phoephate  of  lime,  anthoriae  me  in  sflrariag  it,  I  am  itiwth»> 
leaa  willing  te  aubmit  a  aeries  of  aamplea  of  tiibaik  phoipliate 
of  Itaae  of  different  prodnctiona  to  the  prolongad  actioa  tf 
aalta  of  aorrel  (oxalate  add  of  potaah),  in  order  to  fiwipiti 
any  donbta  upon  the  an^jeet.  Tht  leantta  will  be famdiatka 
ibUowing  table. 

Stmmarjf  itfmmtU  dblamed  bp  Ike  adtonofcold/nmulittf 
§orr*l  dmrinff  25  dojft  upon  dijhrwni  tpedment  ^trihabs 
pko9phat€  of  liwu  :— 


ArtUleial  phoaphate  of  llme-AO 

grammea 

Psmvlan    guano,    caldncd   and 

waihed— 100  grammea 

Baker     guano,     calcined     and 

waahod— 70 grammea  .••••... 
Calcined  boaea  deprived  of  their 

carbonate— 80  grammce  

Qnarrf  guano,  waahed  and  eal- 

eined*'«SOO  grammea 

Fotall  phoephate— M  grammea  .». 


Water 


gr. 

000 

000 

000 

000 

600 
000 


galtof 


Phoipborle  •d4 
rendered  hIbUc 
le  cxtnelei  f na 
trihailephoiyliito 
of  line. 


r. 

10 
10 
10 

to 

10 

10 


1140 

ion 

8J06 

7.U 

8J0B 
AM 


*  Quarry  guano  cornea  from  Cape  Horn :  it  eontafan  phoiphitt 
of  lime  and  alumina,  tegeiher  nearly  gfi  per  cent. 

Theae  expcrimenta  prove  that  tribaaie  phoaphate  of  fine  ii 
daeompoaed  k^  oold  through  the  aolnble  oxalatea,  and  tkatiti 
phoaphorie  add  ehangea  partly  into  a  aoluble  aalt. 

We  may  aafel;f  affirm  that  if  the  prolonged  eaatad  of 
Pemrian  guaao  with  water  givea  a  eertain  sdobtlity  to  tkit 
manure,  it  ia  cauaed  by  the  diaaolvent  aetion  cf  tki  hKi 
vrhieh  it  eontaina;  and  as  all  the  mannraa  of  that  kind  doaot 
contain  soluble  aalta,  they  will  be  scerealy  afiaded  by  thi 
aetion  of  water.  In  fact,  a  kilogramme  of  Perorian  |ano 
after  having  been  deprived  of  all  ita  aolnble  silto  by  wmIuk 
it,  and  having  been  left  in  eontact  with  4  kilognmna  ol 
water  for  25  daya.  piodnced,  after  the  liauid  wu  filtered,  i 
quantity  of  phoaphorie  acid,  equivalent  to  S  grama  of  tribuie 
phoaphate,  or  8-lOOOth  of  the  gnano  uaed. 

It  ia  important  to  obaerve  that  the  gnano,  when  waaked,did 
not  contain  leaa  of  the  oiganie  asoteooa  mattera  whieh  piodaoe 
earhonato  of  amBBoaia-*a  aalt  which  acta  in  ita  tun  apmtht 
phoaphate  of  the  mannic,  leadoring  it  solnhle  teaccrtiia 
extent. 

It  is  needlcaa  to  asy  that  gnano,  deprived  of  aolnble  nlto 
and  oiganie  aubataneaa,  would  be  acaroely  auaeaptiUe  to  the 
action  of  water.  We  may  prove  thia  by  leaving  for  25  daji, 
in  contect  with  water,  aome  Baker  gnano,  previonaly  eaaked, 
and  eonaequently  deprived  of  all  the  aolnbto  phoiphaie  it  eoa- 
taina.  It  ia  a  rare  caae  if,  after  that  lapae  of  time,  we  fiad  is 
solntion  in  the  water  aa  much  phoephorie  add  aa  woold  be 
equivalent  to  1-lOOOth  of  the  gnano.  We  know  that  Biker 
guano  eontaina  acareely  any  oi^^aaie  snbetaiioaa. 

In  condnnon,  if  the  guano  la  of  good  quality,  if  it  eoatiae 
aolnble  alkaline  aalta  and  ammonia,  aa  weu  aa  organic  aioteeai 
aubstancea,  a  aufiiciently  prolonged  eontaet  with  water  pre- 
viooa to  ita  introduction  mto  the  aoil  greatly  iaereaiai  in 
feKtliaing  power. 

If  the  gnano  eontaina  ndthcr  a<dnbte  salto  nor  aaoleoai 
aubataocea,  the  previooa  action  of  water  will  have  no  effert ; 
and,  in  order  to  make  it  otherwise,  it  ia  neoaaaaiy  to  aU 
(■oeording  to  the  experimenta  of  Liebq;)  aome  adnble  eaUae 
aubataneea,  aueh  aa  aome  marine  aalt.  Hm  addition  of  tha 
aobatanoe  will  be  beaidea  veiy  naaful,  whatever  be  tbe 
quality  of  the  guano. 

It  ia  probable  that  agricttlturiata  would  find  ittronhleeoae 
to  apreiid  the  gnano  in  a  liquid  atate,  aeeuatomed  aa  tbey  u* 
to  nae  it  pulveriaed ;  but  it  ia  eaay  to  make  the  guano  dilated 
with  water  dry  again,  by  adding  a  auflkient  quantity  of  eeitfc. 
The  bulk  of  the  manure  will  be  incxeaaed.  ita  diatribatiott  ova 
the  aoil  will  be  more  even,  and  it  will  be  more  eaiy  to  ipreid| 
The  inereaie  of  hand  labour  would  be  moae  than  uompeaiited 
by  the  inocaaed  fertility  of  the  manure. 

M ALAOUTi,  Proffneor  to  the  Paenlty  of  Bdanem  at 
Rennea,  Coneapoadent  of  the  Inatitate 
and  of  the  Imperial  and  Ceatial  So- 
dety  of  Agricnltora  in  fVaeea. 
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THE    POULTRY,    PIGEON,    AND    FRUIT    SHOW    AT    THE 
AGRICULTURAL    HALL,    ISLINGTON. 


This  exhibition  opened  on  Wednesday,  Aug.  26,  and  was 
caatinncd  to  the  two  following  days.  A  better  building 
for  the  porpoflc  could  not  have  been  desired,  and  we  hope 
that  this  is  bat  the  commencement  of  a  series  of  similar 
shows  in  the  same  place,  possessing  at  it  does,  every  re- 
qoiute  for  the  purpose. 

There  wss  a  large  show  of  fowls  of  almost  every  class. 
Tie  first  prize,  consisting  of  a  silver  cup  and  five  guineas, 
VIS  awarded  to  the  Viscountess  Holmesdale,  for  a  cocke- 
rell  and  pollett  of  the  coloured  Dorking  breed,  only  five 
mooths  old,  but  of  extraordinary  size  and  great  beauty  of 
foim  and  plomage.  There  were  seventy  pens  of  this 
tt»t  useful  breed  which  stUl  bears  the  palm  over  every 
other  in  real  value.  There  were  forty-three  pens  of 
Cochin-chioiu,  and  they  doubtless  do  credit  to  the  breeders 
d  as  v^j  a  race  as  can  well  be  patronized.  Some  of 
them,  however,  we  suspect  to  have  borrowed  their  plum- 
age aad  a  shade  of  their  form  from  the  English  breeds, 
bat  Qo  cross  can  make  them  equal  to  the  latter.  Amongst 
the  thirty  pens  of  Spanish  we  noticed  some  remarkably 
Ue  specimens ;  but  the  fifty-three  pens  of  game-fowk 
excelled  all  the  rest  in  beauty  of  plumage  and  symmetry 
2od  boldacss  of  bearing.  They  may  not  be  so  profitable 
u  the  Dorking,  but  in  delicacy  of  flesh  and  every  other 
respect  they  stand  unrivalled  amongst  their  compeers, 
and  it  ii  matter  for  rejoicing  that  they  are  now  kept  for 
<^  purposes  than  to  gratify  the  brutal  desire  of  some 
\n  see  them  tear  each  other  in  pieces.  The  Polish  fowls 
though  not  numerous  were  very  fine,  especially  the  gold 
and  sUto'  birds.  The  white-crested  one  that  took  the 
first  prize  was  exceedingly  handsome.  The  long-legged 
^-necked  Malays  did  not  shine,  and  we  suspect  are  not 
m  profitable  fowb.  Our  little  fiivourites,  the  bantams, 
were  in  great  force,  and  by  their  ridiculously  bold  bearing 
aost  have  considered  themselves  quite  on  a  par  with  the 
inme-fowla  in  plnck  and  power.  Woo  be  to  the  dunghill 
fdlow  that'  intrudes  upon  bantam's  domain  or  harem  1 
(^^uly,  they  are  a  beantiful  breed  of  fowls,  but  of 
<^><inc  are  quite  a  fancy  one.  The  show  of  geese  and 
docks  was  very  small,  but  there  were  some  magnificent 
^iiofins  of  both— ducks  as  large  as  geese,  and  geese 
A^niost  swans.  Of  turkeys,  the  show  was  more  meagre, 
ud  no  ornamental  water-fowl  made  their  appearance  ex- 
c^t  one  pair  of  Brent  geese. 

Of  pigeons,  there  was  a  very  large  show,  but  we  have 
^  space  to  go  through  either  those  or  the  rabbits,  which 
*ere  also  very  numerous.  There  were  217  pens  of  the 
tirst,  compriaing  every  variety,  some  exceedingly  beautiful, 
others  of  large  size,  whilst  one  or  two  classes  were  quite 
new  to  us,  having  never  seen  any  of  the  kind  before.  Of 
^  rabbits,  the  long-eared  species  predominated,  and  some 
of  them  were  remarkably  fine  animals,  bnt  we  cannot  see 
^J  beantj  in  the  length  of  ear  they  displayed.  Upon 
»e  vhole  we  consider  the  show  a  decided  success  so  far 
IS  the  Qomber  and  excellence  of  tlic  specimens  was 
deemed,  bat  we  wished  to  have  seen  a  larger  attendance 
of  Tiiitora. 

The  stormy  weather  of  Tuesday  happened  unfortu- 
J^tdy  for  the  Flower  Show  at  Islington,  as  many  of  the 
powers  gave  up  sending  plants  altogether  in  consequence, 
^d  lome  of  those  who  did  send  got  them  so  seriously 
J*D»g«i  in  the  transit  that  they  could  not  bring  them 
JprwMd;  and  this  necessarily  contracted  it  within  small 
'^ts.   Messrs.  Cuthbert  and  Henderson   exhibited  a 


choice  collection  of  fine  foliagcd  plants,  which  occupied 
the  whole  of  one  side  of  the  building,  and  were  shown  to 
good  advantage  against  a  crimson  background.  Facing 
these  was  a  collection  of  ferns  and  miscellaneous  plants  in 
bloom,  principally  from  C.  Grimbley's  Albion  Nursery. 
Among  these  were  four  large  and  wcdl-grown  fuschias  ex- 
hibited  by  E.  Shinton,  Hendon  Park. 

The  centre  was  occupied  by  cut  flowers,  in  which  all  the 
principal  growers  were  well  represented.  Messrs.  Paul 
and  Son  were  the  only  exhibitors  of  roses,  of  which  they 
had  a  good  variety  of  fine  blooms,  and  for  which  they  of 
course  carried  off  the  first  prize.  Of  pansies  there  was  a 
very  small  collection.  Seedling  hollyhocks  were  very  fine, 
both  in  shape  and  colour.  Messrs.  Downie  and  Laird  were 
awarded  the  first  prize  for  these,  while  those  second  in  the 
list  of  merit  (shown,  if  we  recollect  right,  by  W.  Chater, 
Saffron  Waldeu)  were  scarcely  less  beautiful,  though  not 
quite  so  close  and  compact.  We  must,  however,  in  com- 
mon with  some  of  the  first  horticulturists  in  the  kingdom, 
express  our  opinion  in  favour  of  showing  the  whole  spike.  As 
some  of  the  leading  periodicals  have  observed,  it  is  a  com- 
paratively easy  thing  to  find  one  or  two  perfect  blooms ; 
but,  after  all,  the  test  of  merit  is  in  the  whole.  There 
was  one  fine  spike  thickly  studded  with  blossoms,  but  we 
cannot  remember  the  name  of  the  party  who  sent  it.  Of 
dahlias,  there  was  a  considerable  variety,  and  among  them 
some  very  excellent  seedlings.  A.  Moffat,  gardener  to 
ViscounC  Maynard,  was  awarded  the  first  prize.  Further 
on  was  a  fine  display  of  verbenas,  for  which  Perkins  ayd 
Son  gained  the  first  prize,  and  beyond  these  a  stand 
of  beautiful  asters,  the  first  prize  for  which  was 
gained  by  C.  Standford,  gardener  to  Mr.  Thomasett, 
Walthamstow,  while  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son  were  awarded 
an  extra  prize  for  a  collection  of  great  merit.  A  well- 
filled  box  of  phloxes,  and  a  small  case  of  fine  seedling 
Sladiolii,  from  Williams,  Paradise  Nursery,  completed  the 
isplay  of  cut  flowers. 

There  were  but  few  competitors  for  the  prize  for  table 
decorations,  and  only  one  group  worthy  of  notice — ^that 
from  Messrs.  Cutbush,  who  arranged  his  flowers  in  stands 
of  the  form  designed  by  Mr.  Marsh,  who  has  been  so  suc- 
cessful in  competing  for  Lady  D.  Neville's  prizes.  The 
great  fiiult  in  most  of  the  groups  arranged  for  decorative 
purposes  is  that  they  are  too  bizarre.  Persons  attempting 
exhibition  in  this  department  should  remember  that  a  few 
flowers  well  contrasted  in  colour  and  tastefully  intermixed 
with  graceful  foliage,  have  a  far  more  pleasing  effect  than 
a  number  of  flowers  of  different  hues  huddled  together ; 
for  however  beautiful  each  may  be  iu  itself,  nothing  can 
make  them  appear  other  than  a  gaudy  mass. 

The  fruit  stand  was  well  filled  with  a  good  variety  from 
all  the  large  growers.  Figs  and  cherries  were  particularly 
large. 

Messrs.  Lane  and  Son  came  out  in  full  force  with  their 
friut  trees  in  pots  in  full  bearing,  and  gained  prizes  both 
for  them  and  gathered  fruits.  Of  apples  there  was  a  con- 
siderable variety,  and  Messrs.  Turner  gained  first  prizes 
for  these  and  others. 

We  must  mention  one  novel  feature  in  this  Flower 
Show — the  introduction  of  stalls  in  different  parts  of 
the  room  for  the  sale  of  toys,  jewelry,  plate,  house  and 
agricultural  implements,  &c.,  &c. 

The  music  was  admirably  selected  and  as  admirably 
performed  by  the  bands  in  attendance. 
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IRRIGATION    AND    THE    FORMATION    OF    WATER-MEADOWS. 


Notwithstanding  the  acknowledged  superiority  of 
English  fiuining  over  that  of  any  and  every  other  country 
of  Europe,  there  is  one  bntnch  of  that  national  industry  in 
which  the  British  farmer  is  greatly  behind  some  others 
who,  in  respect  to  the  general  management  of  land,  make 
no  pretensions  to  cope  with  him.  We  refer,  at  once,  to 
the  practice  of  irrigation  and  the  formation  of  water- 
meadows,  than  which  there  is  not  an  improvement  pro- 
ductive of  g^reatcr  profit,  or  one  that  is  more  needed.  Go 
where  vou  may,  and  into  whatever  part  of  the  country, 
you  wili  find  low,  rough  meadows  covered  with  rushes  and 
coarse  grasses,  the  produce  of  which  is  scarcely  sufiBcient 
to  support  a  few  lean  stock ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  there 
pass  through  many  of  these  streams  of  water  sufficient, 
if  properly  directed,  to  convert  them,  at  a  trifling  expense, 
into  valnablepasture  lands,  or  those  productive  of  large  crops 
of  hay.  There  is  no  mistake  or  exaggeration  about  this, 
for  in  many  parts  of  the  country  such  worthless  commons 
have  thus  been  improved,  and  yield  crops  of  grass  capable 
of  supporting  large  herds  of  cattle  or  flocks  of  sheep. 
Such  a  practice  is,  however,  confined  to  a  few  counties ; 
for,  in  the  greater  migority,  you  will  scarcely  meet  with 
a  single  water-meadow  or  irrigated  pasture,  although  an 
abundance  of  water  runs  to  waste  over  the  lands.  This, 
then,  is  a  subject  that  is  well  worthy  of  consideration. 

In  Italy,  and  especially  in  Lombairdy  and  the  Duchy  of 
Milan,  the  practice  of  irrigation  has  prevailed  to  an  im- 
mense extent  for  manv  centuries.  All  streams  of  water, 
whether  rivers,  brooks,  or  springs,  are  vested  by  law  in 
the  Sovereign,  who  has  the  right  to  let  or  sell  the  privilege 
of  using  it  to  any  occupier  or  proprietor  of  land.  So  wdl 
is  the  value  of  the  water  for  irrigation  understood  by 
these,  that  the  whole  country  round  the  city  of  Milan 
and  other  paHs  is  intersected  with  canals  and  aque- 
ducts for  the  conveyance  of  water  to  the  lands,  sometimes 
at  the  distance  of  miles  from  the  source.  In  some  cases 
a  large  proprietor  will  hire,  or  purchase  for  a  series  of 
years,  the  whole  of  the  water  of  a  brook,  and  then  let  it 
out  to  the  neighbouring  farmers  at  so  much  on  hour  or 
half-hour  once  a-week,  the  quantity  regulated  by  a  tube  of 
a  specific  diameter.  In  other  instances  the  property  in  the 
streams  is  held  in  perpetuity,  and  disposed  of  independently 
of  the  land  tenure.  Every  new  spring  that  is  discovered 
becomes  the  origin  of  a  canal.  Arthur  Young  mentions  a 
case  he  knew,  of  a  spring  between  Mikin  and  Pavia,  which 
was  discovered  by  a  person  whose  land  lay  two  miles  away 
from  it.  He  first  bought  the  land  on  which  the  spring 
was  situated,  and  then  cut  a  trench  across  the  Lmds  of 
other  proprietors  lying  between  the  spring  and  his 
own  land,  of  course  paying  them  for  the  privilege,  which, 
in  fact,  the  law  allows  mm  to  do,  no  person  £aring  the 
right  to  object  to  the  water  being  conveyed  through  his 
property,  on  being  paid  for  it.  By  this  means  the  dis- 
coverer of  the  spring  at  once  converted  a  poor  hungry 
arable  gravel  field  into  a  very  fine  watered  meadow.  It  is 
difficult  to  trace  this  practice  in  Italy  back  through  the 
middle  ages ;  but  there  are  records  in  some  of  the  monas- 
teries that  prove  it  to  have  existed  so  far  back  as  the  year 
1037i  which  is  upwards  of  eight  hundred  years ;  and  it  is  not 
improbable  that  it  was  commenced  soon  after  the  decline 
of  the  Roman  Empire;  for,  in  the  eleventh  century,  water 
meadows  were  conmion  in  Lombardy,  and  arc  called 
pratoroeo  in  the  ancient  writings  of  the  monks.  Some  of 
the  canal  works,  for  the  purposes  of  irrigation,  are  upon 
ft  very  large  scale,  and  have  been  constructed  for  many 


centuries.    These  are  so  managed  as  to  be  emptied  once  a 
year  for  the  purpose  of  being  cleaned  and  repaired. 

It  may  be  said  that  in  our  colder  and  moister  clisutf 
irrigation  is  unneoeesaiy,  the  land  being  watered  enoneb 
by  the  rains  that  fidl  'so  frequently  and  copionaly ;  bat  tiiis 
would  be  a  great  mistake.  Experience  proves  that  the 
practice  of  irrigation  is  as  profitable  in  Eng^d  as  it  is  in 
Milan,  and  that  the  improvement  fA  waste  land  b?  it  is  as 
great  as  in  any  other  country.  In  several  ooonties  it  has 
prevailed  for  many  years,  and  has  been  attended  with 
great  auecess.  The  principal  of  these  are  Devon,  Gloa- 
cester,  Wilts,  and  some  others ;  and  of  late  years  vitcr- 
meadows  have  been  formed  in  Hampshire,  at  an  eipense 
of  from  £15  to  £20  per  acre,  and  are  found  to  ranimentt 
the  owners  abundantiy.  In  the  golden  Vsle  of  Hereford- 
shire irrigation  was  practised  as  long  back  as  the  reigo  of 
Elizabeth  and  James  I. ;  and  a  book  was  written  on  the 
subject  by  one  Rowland  Vaughan,  who  held  knds  in  the 
Vale.  The  Gloucestershire  farmers  claim  the  honoarof 
the  invention,  but  they  cannot  trace  the  practice  in  that 
county  so  &r  back  as  those  of  Hereford. 

The  advantages  of  water-meadows  are  very  great  and 
numerous.  Not  only  are  otherwise-worthless  pastues 
rendered  highly  productive,  but  the  grass  is  prodiuxd  at » 
early  a  period  as  to  be  invaluable,  especially  to  those  who 
keep  flocks  of  breeding  ewes,  to  whom  they  produces 
seasonable  supply  of  the  most  succulent  and  wholesome 
food,  when  the  turnips  are  getting  too  forward  to  he  i\ 
food  for  them.  Properly  managed,  water-meadows  will 
have  an  abundance  of  grass  at  the  beginning  of  Maidi,and 
will  supply  a  large  number  of  sheep  or  cattle  till  tbe  end 
of  April,  after  which,  if  shut  up  and  flooded,  they  will  yield 
a  heavy  crop  of  hay  within  six  or  seven  weeks ;  and  the 
aftermath  will  be  as  abundant  till  the  end  of  October-^or 
cattle,  but  not  fot  sheep,  which  are  liable  to  take  tk  rot 
if  fed  on  the  autumnal  grass,  although  they  never  rccQTC 
harm  from  the  spring  feed. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Wright,  who  was  curate  of  South  Ccrncy 
in  Oloucestershire,  wrote  a  treatise  on  this  snbject,  in 
which  he  adduces  many  instances  of  the  suiprisbg  e^^^ 
of  irrigation.  One  fidd  of  6i  acres  supported  200  sheep 
from  the  1st  March  to  the  1st  May,  and  the  hay  upon  it 
was  sold  for  80  guineas,  and  aftermath  for  6  gnmeas.  Id 
another  case,  a  piece  of  land  of  7  acres,  the  whole  crop  <a 
grass  on  which  for  the  year  was  sold  for  £3,  being  con* 
verted  into  a  water-meadow,  was  ever  after  let  at  i> 
per  acre.  Morton,  in  his  Chfelopadia  of  A^rienHfr*, 
mentions  a  case  more  recent,  in  whichthetythe  of  a  watff 
meadow  sold  for  5  guineas  per  acre.  It  is  estimated,  ve 
think  very  moderately,  that  upon  an  average  there  are « 
least  2,000  acres  in  every  county  in  England  and  Wales 
capable  of  bcins  converted  into  water-meadows,  the  nM 
of  which  would  be  increased  at  least  £2  per  acre.  It  « 
also  supposed,  for  there  arc  no  reliable  statistics,  that  there 
are  not  more  than  100,000  acres  in  the  kingdom  nader 
svstematic  irrigation,  and  these  are  confined  to  a  few  (h 
the  counties. 

The  great  difficulty  in  the  way  of  irrigation  is  the  ex- 
istence of  water-mills,  the  owners  or  occupiers  of  wiu«j 
are  usually  very  tenacious  of  having  the  water  eacroaehw 
upon.  Some  of  these  pretensions  however  have  been  dis- 
posed of  by  the  Utc  Drainage  Acts,  and  also  by  a  ^o« 
or  two  in  the  Law  Courts,  which  have  declared  thst  an 
occupier  of  land  has  a  just  ri^t  to  make  use  of  ^^![**^ 
running  through  his  land  in  any  way  he  may  tiunk  w^ 
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ficial  to  hinuelf.  These  decisions  remove  to  a  certain 
eitent  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  irrigation ;  bnt  still  the 
rights  daimed  by  the  water-millers  stand  in  the  way  of  a 
tar^  nomber  of  farmers  who  would  be  glad  to  turn  the 
«aten  of  the  neighbottring  streams  over  their  lands,  were 
it  not  for  the  fear  of  a  snit-at-law  which  would  be  sure  to 
follow. 

DeroDshire  has  long  had  a  system  of  irrigation  to  a  very 
o)it£ideFable  extent ;  but  until  the  last  few  years  it  was 
rery  imperfect,  owing  to  a  want  of  knowledge  of  the 
prineiples  of  hydraulics  and  hydrostatics  amongst  the  far- 
mers. Mr.  Bickford,  who  we  believe  is  a  landed  pro- 
prietor in  that  county,  observing  that  a  great  deal  of 
money  was  frequently  thrown  away  to  very  little  purpose, 
and  haviiig  himself  studied  the  subject,  conceived  a  plan  of 
coDTeying  water  over  a  pasture-field,  of  whatever  irregu- 
Iflritj  of  surfece,  without  attempting  to  level  or  break  it 
op,  and  thus  avoid  the  heavy  expense  that  operation  would 
entttl.  The  following  is  a  description  of  what  is  called 
the  '*  Catch-work  System  of  Irrigation,"  which  has  the 
prestige  of  having  been  approved  of  by  the  late  Mr.  Pusey 
ud  other  eminent  agriculturists,  by  whose  recommenda- 
tion it  has  been  introduced  into  other  parts  of  the  country. 

Having  led  the  uratcr — ^which  we  take  for  granted 
u  at  hand— to  the  field,  the  first  thing  is  to  cut  a 
mn  carrier  or  gutter  along  the  highest  part  of  the 
ground,  and,  if  possible,  the  whole  length  or  width 
of  the  field,  as  the  case  may  be.  This  cut  receives 
&Q  the  water  from  the  brook  or  other  source,  and 
m^  be  considered  the  main  artery  from  which  the  smaller 
irngsting  gutters  are  supplied.  This  main  gutter  should 
have  an  inclination  of  two  inches  in  every  chain,  if  it  can 
be  obtained ;  but  if  not,  without  difficult,  a  less  fall  will 
do.  It  should  be  18  inches  in  width,  and  from  6  inches 
to  a  foot  in  depth,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  ground 
and  the  quaniib^  of  water  to  be  conveyed.  The  above 
width  is  the  head  of  the  cut.  As  it  proceeds  it  diminishes 
in  width,  nntil  it  ends  in  a  point  at  the  extreme  end. 
Small  gaiters  or  irrigators  are  cut  below  the  main  carrier, 
at  difi^t  Icveb,  but  in  the  same  direction,  to  catch  the 
water  as  it  overflows  the  main  carrier.  These  should  be 
quite  level,  and  the  following  is  the  method  of  forming 
them.  An  instrument  of  wood  is  used,  in  form  of  an  A,  the 
1^  of  which  arc  each  five  feet  in  height  and  kept  four  feet 
apart  at  bottom  by  a  bar,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a 
notch.  A  plumb  une  is  suspended  from  the  apex,  which, 
when  the  legs  are  resting  on  a  perfect  level,  crosses  the 
bar  exactly  at  the  notch.  Banning  at  the  side  of  the 
field  nearest  the  head  of  the  main  cut,  the  operator  holds 
ihii  implement  firmly  in  his  hand,  resting  one  of  the  legs 
on  the  ground,  and  taming  the  other  about  as  he  would 
the  leg  of  a  pair  of  compasses,  until  he  finds  the  plumd 
^t*i  exactly  in  the  notch,  which  is  a  proof  he  has  found  a 
level.  A  lad  then  cuts  a  piece  of  turf  at  the  spot,  and  the 
operation  of  turning  the  leg  of  the  implement  is  repeated, 
and  so  on  until  he  can  no  longer  find  a  level,  or  has  ar- 
rived at  the  other  end  of  the  field,  when  he  must  go  back 
and  begin  in  the  same  manner  to  lay  out  another  and 
another,  until  the  whole  is  finished*  These  irrigators, 
^properly  constructed,  will  convey  the  water  evenly  over 
the  whole  meadow,  however  irreemar  the  surface  may  be  j 
^d  a  little  practice  and  observation  wiU  enable  a  person 
of  common  judgment  to  lay  the  gutters  to  the  best 
adi-antagc. 

It  is  of  the  first  importance  that  the  water  should  be 
prevented  from  being  stagnant  on  any  portion  of  the  land ; 
otherwise  coarse  grass  and  rushes  would  spring  up,  as  in 
the  case  of  neglecied  meadows  and  the  vicinity  of  springs. 
Id  fact,  water-meadows  should  always  be  thorough-drained 
before  irrigation,  in  order  to  obtain  a  fine  quality  of  grass, 
tihe  drams  bdng  four  feet  deep  if  the  fall  will  allow  it. 
^e  water  should  never  remain  long  on  any  part  of  the 


pasture;  and  if  a  hollow  occurs,  an  outlet  from  it  should 
be  made.  The  sods  taken  out  in  cutting  the  gutters  should 
be  laid  and  trodden  in  where  there  is  a  hoUow,  by  which 
the  surface  may  be  considerably  modified. 

Gutters  are  also  to  be  cut  in  the  direction  in  which  the 
water  would  flow  if  left  to  itself;  it  being  of  the  first  im- 
portance to  get  it  off  the  land  as  quickly  as  possible.  Stops 
are  placed  in  these,  as  well  as  in  level  gutters,  where  it  is 
necessary  to  confine  the  water  to  a  particular  part.  The 
water  should  never  be  allowed  to  stand  still,  or  to  get  so 
deep  as  to  cover  the  tops  of  the  grass.  The  irrigation  is 
perfect  if  yon  walk  in  a  meadow  under  water,  and  find  it 
so  by  wetting  your  feet  without  seeing  the  water. 

After  passing  over  the  whole  land,  the  water  which 
escapes  to  the  bottom  of  the  field  is  conveyed  away  in  an 
open  drain,  which  is  narrowest  at  the  upper  end,  and  in- 
creases in  width  to  the  final  outlet. 

The  expense  of  this  system  of  irrigation  Mr.  Pusey  es* 
timated  at  £2  per  acre,  including  every  item ;  and  where  no 
natural  impediments  or  drawbacks  exist,  bis  estimate  did 
not  amount  to  more  than  £1  per  acre.  When  we  contrast 
this  with  the  expensive  3tf^f(H7riEr  irrigation,  which  in  some 
cases  costs  from  £15  to  £20  per  acre,  and  that  where 
carried  out  judiciously  the  Bickford  system  is  quite  as 
effectual,  it  recommends  itself  to  the  tenant-fiirmer.  Mr. 
Bickford,  in  his  pamphlet  on  the  subject,  states  that  lands 
thus  irrigated  by  the  landlord  have  been  let  at  an  advanced 
rent  of  from  408.  to  50s.  per  acre.  Seme  persons  think 
that  simple  irrigation  with- water  from  a  brook  or  river  will 
be  quite  as  efficacious  as  sewage  irrigation ;  but  this  can  only 
be  the  case  where  the  water  is  strongly  charged  with  organic 
matters,  or  with  a  solution  of  those  mineral  substances 
favourable  to  the  growth  of  grasses,  such  as  calcareous 
earths  of  all  kinds,  and  those  essential  portions  of  animal 
and  vegetable  remains  taken  up  by  the  waters  in  passing 
over  the  land  into  the  streams  after  heavy  rains. 

Attention,  however,  should  be  given  to  the  quality  of 
the  water  and  its  mineral  properties.  Some  waters,  such 
as  strongly  chalybeate  sprmgs,  would  be  injurious ;  and 
it  will,  therefore,  be  proper,  before  turning  springwater 
upon  a  meadow,  to  have  it  analyzed  by  an  agricultural 
chemist,  the  expense  of  which  is  a  trifle  compared  with 
the  importance  of  being  certain  as  to  the  properties  of  the 
water. 

Having  ascertained  this  point,  any  tenant  farmer  who 
has  a  lease  of  his  farm,  and  a  stream  or  spring  of  water 
convenient,  will  greatly  increase  the  productiveness  of  his 
farm  by  irrigation.  Without  manure  he  will  increase  the 
cattle  food  of  his  land,  by  which  he  will  at  the  same  time 
raise  a  larger  quantity  of  manure  for  the  rest  of  the  farm, 
so  that  the  whole  farm  will  at  once  feel  the  benefit  of  the 
system.  The  expense  is  a  trifle,  the  benefit  great  and 
permanent.  Therefore,  we  say,  irrigate,  irrigate,  irri- 
gate! 

DESTROYING  THISTLES.— Don't  be  alarmed,  reader  t 
I  don*t  intend  to  offer  any  new-fangled,  patent  method  of  ope- 
ration, which  *  coats  more  than  it  comes  to  ;*  neither  am  I 
going  to  tell  you  that  I  have  found  oat  any  paitiealar  phase 
of  the  mooD  when  it  ean  be  done  most  effectually.  Bnt  there 
is  a  oomaioa-senae  method  oC  destroying  this  weed,  which  is 
to  mow  the  thistle  about  when  it  is  in  blossom.  At  that 
period  of  its  growth,  the  stalk  is  hollow;  and  if  then  is  nin 
soon  after  the  eotting,  tbe  hoUow  stalks  wOi  fiU  with  water, 
which  is  pretty  sure  to  canae  the  decay  of  the  root.  Catting 
them  two  years  in  soceesiien  at  this  period  wilt  be  sore  to  de- 
stroy them  root  and  branch.  Farmers,  look  out  for  them, 
particalarly  on  the  roadaide,  for  there  is  the  nnrseiy  of  the 
evil;  and  Airther,  if  year  neighboars  won't  eat  those  border- 
ing on  their  land,  it  will  pay  to  do  it  yourself.— iifatM  Farmer* 
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THE    ROYAL    NORTH    LANCASHIRE    AGRICULTURAL    SOCIETY. 

MEETING    AT    LANCASTER, 


If  Japitcr  does  not  frown  on  the  endeaToun  of  the 
Royal  lAncashire,  he  sometunes  weeps  o?er  them ;  and 
the     Thursday    morning     certainly    opened    ominoudy 
enough.     The  day,  however,  fortimately  cleared,  and  it  was 
not  until  the  company  were  fairly  seated  at  dinner  in  the 
afternoon  that  the  rain  came  down  in  torrents,  the  light- 
ning played  about  the  tables,  and  the  thunder  rolled  from 
above.    The  Council  could  thus  congratulate  themselves 
on  "just"  escaping  another  such  a  droiching  as  they  were 
welcomed  with  at  Preston,  for  there  was  another  deluge 
on  Friday ;  but  no  doubt  the  unsettled  and  threatening 
state  of  Uie  weather  still  materially  interfered  with  the 
success  of  an  otherwise  very  meritorious  meeting.    The 
Lancashire  Society  possesses,  in  fact,  all  the  essentials  of 
a  great  gathering,  did  the  ambition  of  the  direction  only 
reach  to  this ;  but  like  its  near  neighbour  and  rival,  the 
Liverpool  and  Manchester  Association,  a  deal  of  money  is 
frittered  away  in  small  premiums  under  petty  distinctions, 
with  the  object  of  especially  encouraging  the  tenant  farm- 
ers ;  many  of  whom  are  now  quite  strong  enough  to  hold 
their  own,  without  this  carefid  protection  of  their  interests ; 
as  was  clearly  demonstrated  at  Lancaster,  where  they  Cre- 
quentlv  won  with  the  same  animals,  alike  in  the  open  and 
local  classes.     In  plain  truth,  the  whole  business  is  far  too 
much  split  up  and  divided ;  while,  if  the  North  Lancashire 
and  the  Liverpool  could  only  agree  to  unite  their  forces, 
there  is  little  question  but  that  they  might  straightway 
establish  the  first  county  show  in  the  longdom — York- 
shire itself  not  excepted.     Even  as  it  was,  the  entry  of 
shorthorns  was  declared  upon  authority  to  have  been  one 
of  the  best  ever  brought  together.    Mr.  Unthank — who 
with  amusing  egotism  introduced  himself  in  the  course  of 
the  evening's  proceedings  as  a  judge  of  two  hundred  differ- 
ent occasions,  and  as  one  who  had  now  acted  at  the  Royal 
Society  of  Enghind,  as  well  as  at  the  Great  Yorkshire,  and 
who  might  at  that  very  moment  have  been  fulfilling  a 
similar  engagement  at  the  Royal  Irish — this  ubiquitous 
gentleman  gave  it  as  his  experience  that  the  Lancaster 
^orthoms  were  the  best  lot  ever  seen.      And  there  was 
very  palpable  proof  of  this,  with  such  herds  as  the  Towne- 
ley,  the  Warlaby,  the  Branches  Park,  and  others  sending 
in  their  most  famous  cattle,  as  a  mere  enumeration  of  the 
prize-takers  will  assure  any  who  may  be  yet  sceptical 
as  to  the  worth  of  so  flattering  an  estimate.    The  several 
trisis  were,  indeed,  very  similar  to  the  running  off  the  ties 
at  a  coursing  match,  and  many  of  the  best  beasts  already 
so  well  known  and  so  often  described  in  our  columns,  that 
it  wiU  scarcely  be  necessary  to  do  more  than  embody  the 
actual  return  in*  our  report.     In  them,  the  class  of  all- 
aged  bulls.  Colonel  Towndey's  renowned  Royal  Butterfly, 
looking  at  just  six  years  old  gayer  and  handsomer  and 
more  bloodUke  than  ever,  not  only  took  the  first  of  £10 
'With  the  silver  medal,  but  also  the  Champion  Cup,  as  the 
best  bull  of  any  age  on  the  ground ;  while  Royal  Butter- 
fly 11th,  and  a  son  of  the  first  bull,  was  second;  with 
Master  Frederick,  another  of  Colonel  Towneley's,  highly 
commended;  and  Mr.  Jonathan  Peel's  Worcester  bull, 
Hengist,  simUarly  distinguished.     In  the  younger  class, 
Mr.  £astwood  of  course  won  with  the  Hero,  the  best  male 
animal  at  the  recent  Royal  Show ;  where  we  spoke  of  him 
as  with  hardly  anything  but  his  colour — ^white — to  be 
offered  against  him :  level  and  long,  with  capital  hind- 
quarters, good  ribs,  a  famous  touch,  and  a  happy  combi- 


nation of  such  essentials  as  symmetry,  growth,  sad  qiulity. 
Mr.  Athertou  was  second  with  an  American  csUed  "  Lord 
Oxford  2nd,"  by  no  means  so  perfect  an  animsl,and  Mrs. 
Blundell,  of  Wharlcs,  and  the  Rev.  John  Rojds,  highly 
commended — ^theone  for  Baron  Ribblesdale,  and  the  other 
for  Lord  Buckingham.     The  best  bull-calf  was  quite  u 
much  a  matter  of  consequence   Mr.  Booth's  thoiuand- 
guinea  youngster.  Prince  of  Battersea,  small,  straight,  and 
neat,  with  a  genuine  Booth  touch,  good  ribs  and  (laDk, 
and  long  hind-quarters — as  we  wrote  of  him  in  Yorkshire; 
his  second  being  again  the  bloodlike  Butterfly  14th,  with 
Butterfly   15th  highly    commended,   and    Mr.  Baxter's 
Prince  of  the  North  commended.   The  Pride  of  Southwicke 
suffered  her  second  defeat  this  season  in  the  cow  clasi, 
where  Queen  of  the  Ocean  was  first  and  Lady  Pigot  second; 
the  Queen  taking  further  the  Cup  aa  the  best  of  all  the  cow» 
and  heifers.     Mr.  Booth  also  received  a  high  commenda- 
tion   for    the  companion    cow.  Soldier's    Bride,  as  did 
Colonel    Towneley  for  Rose  of   Lancashire  and  Roan 
Knight's  Butterfiy.  The  remainder  of  a  large  dass  was  not  of 
so  high  a  character ;  but  the  names  we  have  given  are 
sufficient  to  show  that  at  no  other  meeting  of  the  jcarhare 
so  manvgood  cows  been  brought  together  as  at  the  Royal 
Lancashire.    As  a  lot,  the  two  and  three-year-old  heifen 
were  not  so  numerous,  but  more  evenly  good ;  Ladr 
Pigot  winning  with  Rosedale,  who  took  the  Challenge 
Cup    at   Ulverstone  two  days  previous ;    and  Colonel 
Towneley      claiming    second    with    Royal   ButterilT's 
Duchess ;   while  Mr.  Booth  was  highly  commended  for 
Queen  of  the  May  2nd  ;  thus  reversing  the  Worcester 
award  for  her  pkce  and  that  of  Butterfly's  Dnchesa; 
Warlaby  also  being  highly  commended  again  for  ladj 
Joyful.  The  whole  class  of  yearling  heifers  were  honoured 
with  this  high  compliment ;   the  especially  distinguished 
being  Colonel  Towneley's  Frederick's  Farewell  first,  and 
Lady   Pigot's   Castianira    second ;     with  eight  or  nine 
other  heifers  from  Towneley  also  in   competition,  the 
migority  of  these  taxing  Uie  ingenuity  of  their  sponsors 
to  diatinguish  them  as   Butterfly's   Pride,  Burnley  But- 
terfly, Butterfly's  Pageant,   Bampton   Butterfly,  Double 
Butterfly,  Pretty  Butterfly,  and  so  forth.     The  beat  heifer 
calf  was  another  daughter  of  Royal  Butterfly,  with  Mr. 
Baxter's  Pride  of  the  North  second,  and  yet  one  more 
Butterfly  highly  commended.    The  Judges  of  this  reall; 
magniflcent  entry  of  highly  bred  shorthorns  were  Mr. 
Clarke,  of  Bumbleton,  steward  to  Mr.  Holland,  M.P. ; 
Mr.   Dodds,  of  Watkinson  Hall,  steward  to  Mr.  Ambler; 
and  Mr.  Patterson,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Stirling. 
Some  of  the  same  animals  with  the  great  winners  "out" 
went  into  competition  again  before  Mr.  Stevenaoo,  of 
Haydon  Bridge,  and  Mr.  Unthank,  of  Netherscsles,  for 
the  local  premiums — "  open  for  competition  to  tenant 
fiirmers  principally  dependent  on  £anmng  within  the  So- 
ciety's district ;"  but  it  would  be  a  tedious  twice-told 
tale  to  follow  this   County  Court  through    their  pro- 
ceedings. 

The  Sheep  show  very  ably  supported  the  exhibition  of 
stock,  and  the  opening  class  of  shearling  Leicester  rami 
united  great  length,  good  character,  and  fine  quality,  with 
more  -  substance  than  usual ;  Mr.  Simpson,  of  Spoffortb, 
Wetherby,  taking  the  first  premiums  for  both  young:  and 
old  rams,  with  Mr.  Carr,  of  Bilborongh,  second  for  the 
shearlings,  and  Mr.  Cock,  of  Coat  Green,  with  a  foQ^* 
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Tor-oU  from  Mr.  Pftwlett,  as  the  next  best  of  the  next 
lot— «  nther  nneyea  dass.    The  Doke  of  Devonshire's 
were  generally  the  best  Sonthdowns,  though  in  the  face  of 
little  or  no  competition  ;  but  the  Shropshires  were  in 
more  force,  Mr.  Johnson,    of    Frodsham,    being    first 
ud  second  for  shearling  rams  ;  oyer  whose  merits,  we 
nther  think,  the    Judges  divided.    Mr.    Johnson  was 
second    amongst    the    old    sheep,    and  Mr.  Simpson 
lint  with  a  veir  clever  compact  short-legged  ram.     Mr. 
Jooathsn  Peel  has  it  still  all  his  own  way  with  the  moun- 
tsioeers ;  bat  Mr.  Chatbum  "  cut  in  "  for  the  Leicester 
ewes  with  a  pen  of  great  sizeable  level  sheep ;  Colonel 
Wilaon  Fatten  taking  second  here,  and  first  in  the  older 
rim  with  five  very  good  ewes.    The  best  pen  of  ewes, 
however,  taking  the  sheep  show  through,  was  that  of  Mr. 
Richards,  of  Preston,  whose  Shropshures  had  good  heads, 
lef  el  tops,  fine  quality,  and  heavy  flesh.     Mr.  Woodhouse's 
other  long-wools  were  large  plain  lambs;  Mr.  Gamett, 
M.P.,  winning  with  a  more  stylish  lot  of  short-wools. 
The  awards  of  the  several  prizes  in  the  sheep  section  were 
iopported  by  numerous  commendations  firom  the  judges — 
Messrs.  Baxter  of  Skipton,  Jefferson  from  CumberUmd, 
and  Preece    from    Shrewsbury — ^who,  having  ably  dis- 
charged their  duties  so  far,  were  requested  to  go  '*  round 
than  again,"  a  repetition  which  we  are  fortunately  not 
compelled  to  chronicle,  the  very  local  papers  often  declin- 
ing to  give  the  local  prizes. 

The  judges  of  horses  were  tried  in  much  the  same  way  ; 
brood  mares,  foals,  yearlings,    two  and  three-year-olds 
coming  in  again  and  again,  as  if  to  ascertain  whether  any 
change  of  opinion  had  occurred  in  the  interim.    This  was 
more  particularly  the  case  amongst  the  horses  for  the 
Boad  and  the  lielil ;  where,  however,  the  juds^es  made 
rerr  short  work  of  it  on  the  second  time  of  asking,  taking 
their  auld  acquaintance  in  and  out  again  as  fast  as  they 
could  count  them.     The  best  thorougn-bred  stallion  was 
oid  Shsrston,  a  very  good-looking  horse,  with  capital 
action— a  point  in  which  he  fiir  excelled  Schuloff,  the  cham- 
pion cap  horse  of  last  year,  but  whose  owner  has  now  to 
lund  over  this  trophy  to  Mr.  Forshaw,  who  will  hold  it 
oQ  bdialf  of  the  chesnut.    The  wording   "of  the  best 
stallion  for  a  road  or  field,  not  thorough-bred/'  left  the 
jodgcg  no  alternative  but  to  go  for  a  roadster,  and  they 
oitiiDately  divided  over  two  very  good  specimens  of  their 
order,  Mr.  Jackson's  brown,  called  Young  Pretender,  and  the 
Manchester  roan.  Pride  of  England,  a  great  favourite  in  these 
pvta,  hat  withoat  the  style  or  action  of  the  other ;  at  least 
*9  the  stranger  maintained,  and  a  referee  being  called  in, 
be  also  took  to  this  reading  of  the  case,  and  gave  his  award 
^  the  brown.     Mr.  Knife's  old  brood  mare  for  field  or 
1^  was  of  a  fine  stamp,  and  Mr.  Bousfield's  second  had 
length  and  action  in  her  favour.     Of  the  young  things, 
Mr.  Salisbury's  best  three-year-old,  a  son  of  Sharston,  has 
>  deal  of  style  about  him ;  and  Mr.  Gregson's  brown  two- 
jear-old,  the  first  of  his  class,  is  also  very  bloodlike ;  while 
the  Messrs.  Kennedy's  best  yearling,  despite  a  big  phiin 
head,  has  all  the  makings  of  a  hunter  about  him  ;  and  Mr. 
Venton's  Sir   Harry  foal    is    wonderfully  clever.     Mr. 
Percy's  prize  Worcester  mare.  Crafty,  won  the  challenge  cup, 
u  the  best  brood  mare  for  road  or  field,  being  now  stinted; 
hot  she  was  well  beaten  on  showing  again  for  the  roadstcr- 
ui-work  premium,  by  a  chestnut  gelding  of  Mr.  Foster's, 
the  neatest  nag  on  the  ground.    Mr.  W.  Smith's  bay  pony 
was  the  only  one  in  a  numerous  entry  of  any  great  merit, 
ud  the  chidT  attraction  of  tiie  day,  for  which  the  thousands 
CTowded  the  ring  and  hill  sides,  ended  in  very  nearly  a 
^k-over.    This  was  the  premium  for  the  best  hunter  to 
"leap three  flights  of  hurdles,"  which  a  very  clever  shapely 
old  mare  of  Mr.  Goodair's  did  in  a  sufficiently  business- 
like manner  to  satisfy  the  authorities  as  to  her  character 
being  up  to  her  appearance.    The  judges  over  this  highly 
popolar  perforaiaace,  as  weU  as  for  the  other  nag-horses, 


were  Mr.  H.  Corbet,  of  the  Central  Fanners'  Club,  and 
Mr.  6.  Garwood,  of  Milton,  Cheadle. 

Mr.  Robinson's  famous  Young  Napoleon  was  the  only 
dray  horse  entered,  though  of  course  he  took  the  prize.  In 
another  trial  for  another  challenge  cup,  having  already  won 
one  three  years  in  succession,  he  was  boiten  by  a  vexy  clever 
brown  horse,  the  property  of  Mr.  Eden,  of  Bamsley, 
which  also  received  the  premium  in  the  class  for  agricul- 
tural purposes;  Mr.  Robinson  here  being  highly  com- 
mended for  a  grey,  and  Mr.  Topping  for  a  bay.  Mr. 
Openshaw  has  now  secured  the  cup  for  the  best  cart  mare, 
having  been  first  the  necessary  three  times  in  succession 
with  his  grey ;  Mr.  Eastwood  finding  the  best  pair  of 
fiirm  horses  with  two  more  grey  mares,  again  the  better 
horse.  The  young  draught  horses  were  a  veiy  mixed  lot, 
and  many  of  them  apparently  bred  with  little  care  or 
method ;  but  Mr.  Robinson  sent  a  good  three- year-old, 
Mr.  Hodgson  provided  the  first  two-year-old,  and  Messrs. 
Robinson  of  Ulverstone  the  pick  of  the  yearlings.  The 
first  cart  foal  was  also  on  his  own  ground,  as  the  property 
of  Mr.  Hodgson,  of  Dale  Grove,  Lancaster,  and  winning 
of  course  again  in  the  local  section,  with  the  same  second 
of  Mr.  Lamb's,  and  so  on.  It  really  sounds  something  like 
trifiing  to  qualify  an  open  victory,  with  another  sove- 
reign or  a  few  shillings,  as  only  the  best  of  a  limited  lot. 
The  judges  here,  who  also  declared  that  Mrs.  Toulmine 
rejoiced  in  the  possession  of  the  best  donkey,  were  Messrs. 
Cockbum  of  Glasgow,  Hedley  of  Newcastle-upon-Tjme, 
and  Patterson  of  Ulverstone. 

The  entry  of  pigs  was  not  numerically  strong;  but 
with  such  exhibitors  as  Messrs.  Wainman,  Hickman,  and 
Dickin  to  support  it,  the  quality  was  good ;  the  Carhead 
and  HuU  swine  taking  turn  and  turn  about  in  the  prize 
list  for  both  large  and  small  sorts,  although  Mr.  Wainman, 
as  usual,  had  a  shade  the  best  of  it.  These  three  names, 
coupled  with  a  premium  for  Colonel  Towneley  in  the 
extras,  comprised  the  whole  of  the  winners,  and  the 
judges,  Messrs.  Knowles  and  Wightman,  had  a  far  easier 
day's  work  than  any  of  their  fellows.  Not  that  these 
were  by  any  means  confined  to  authorities  on  the  several 
points  of  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  or  swine.  The  prize  list 
of  the  Lancashire  Sode^,  and  one  that  is  really  a  respect- 
able little  volume  in  its  way,  includes  classes  for  oil  kinds 
of  poultry,  for  roots  and  seeds,  and  for  butter  and  cheese, 
an  agricultural  product  in  the  manufiacture  of  which  Lanca- 
shire professes  to  have  no  unbecoming  fear  of  even  Ci  eshire 
herself.  Then,  Lord  Derby  gave  as  a  memento,  on  1  is  re- 
tiring from  tiie  office  of  President,  a  premium  of  a  some- 
what peculiar  character,  but  one  that  would  gladde  i  the 
heart  of  Mr.  Alderman  Mechi.  It  is  thus  worded :  "  To 
the  Town  or  Village  in  North  Lancashire  containing  a 
popuktion  of  upwards  of  2,000  inhabitants,  that  ihall 
adopt  a  system  of  sewage  as  carried  out  at  the  Wellin  ^n 
College,  Sandhurst,  by  which  the  sewage  matter  of  the 
district  is  intercepted,  and  made  available  for  agricultural 
purposes— £100."  But  so  fiir,  alas  I  there  has  been  no 
claimant  for  this  handsome  ofier,  and  the  hundred  pounds 
consequently  remains  in  abeyance.  There  were,  again,  special 
prizes  for  green  crops  as  shown  in  cultivation,  and,  as  a 
prologue  to  the  more  general  business  of  Thursday,  a 
competitive  trial  of  reapers  and  mowers  on  the  Wednesday, 
when  nearly  all  the  leading  firms  were  represented.  The 
reaping  was  on  a  lightish  crop  of  oats,  and  the  mowing 
in  an  after-pieoe  of  grass;  but  the  performance  in 
either,  and  in  the  mowing  more  especially,  was  generally 
pronounced  to  be  good,  while  the  awards  went 
in  this  wise :— The  first  prize  for  reapers,  manual  delivery, 
to  Bamlett,  of  Ripon,  and  the  second  to  Picksl<7  and 
Sims ;  the  first  for  machines  with  self-delivery  action  to 
Burgess  and  Key,  and  the  second  to  the  proprietors  of  the 
Beverley  Iron  Works.  The  first  prize  of  £16,  with  the 
I  Society's  silver  medal,  was  also  a^udged  to  Mr.  B«mlett| 
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who  11  taking  ft  strong  kad;  with  Borgeta  and  Key 
second ;  and  one  of  Wood's  highly  eommended.  These 
trials  created  great  interest,  hat  not  so  the  stands  on  the 
ground,  where  the  show  was  not  large,  and  its  due  ex- 
amination materially  interfered  with  hy  the  more  exciting 
doings  in  the  way  of  hurdle  jumping  and  donkey  racing. 
The  judges  of  implements  were  Messrs.  Bolton,  of  Ulver- 
stone;  Forester,  of  Stirling;  Stuhhs,  of  lirerpool;  and 
Walsh,  of  Lancaster. 

Springfield  Park,  thanks  to  the  kindness  of  Mrs.  Ripley, 
made  a  most  delightful  and  convenient  show  ground,  and 
Mr.  Williamson  waa  equally  liberal  in  offering  the  use  of 
his  new  mill  for  the  dinner,  but  here  the  arrangements 
were  not  so  good.  Hearing  anything  was  a  matter  of 
difficulty;  considerably  increased  as  this  was  by  many 
leaving  their  seats  and  crowding  up  so  soon  as  the  talking 
commenced,  and  heightened  by  the  unwarrantable  inter- 
ference  of  the  local  committee,  who  appropriated  to  their 
own  purposes  the  table  reserved  originally  for  the  directors, 
the  judges,  and  other  officials.  Indeed,  as  these  displaced 
functionaries  wandered  round  the  room,  one  was  forcibly 
reminded  of  Qoldsmith's  lines : — 

**  'Twaa  their  lot  to  lire  on  witiiont  pension  or  ^Idee,  sir, 
To  eat  mutton  cold,  and  cut  blocks  with  a  nmr." 

That  is,  if  they  could  have  had  a  cut  at  the  municipal 
blockheads,  wno  behaved  so  boorishly.  Then,  Uie 
Lancashire  witches  paid  a  shilling  or  two  each,  to  sit 
for  hours  in  a  dull  damp  buildmg,  without  even  a 
biscuit  or  a  glass  of  lemonade  to  warm  their  hearts, 
content,  as  needs  they  must  be,  with  the  glowing 
oratory  of  the  occasion.  The  disposal  of  this,  as  usual, 
kept  the  farmer  at  arm's  length,  and  with  the  business  of 
an  agricultural  gathering  entrusted  once  more  to  General 
Officers,  Lords  Lieutenants,  High  Sheriffs,  Town  and 
County  M.P's.,  Mayors  and  Corporations,  and  so  forth. 
It  struck  us  there  was  not  much  worth  hearing  when  you 
did  get  a  chance  of  doing  so ;  but  Lord  Stanley,  the  rre- 
sident  of  the  day,  delivered  a  weU-prepared  address,  in 
giving  success  to  the  Society,  that  was  suggestive  and  ap- 
propnate,  however  opeu  some  of  his  lordship's  points 
may  be  to  discussion.  We  offer  it  on  these  tenna  to  our 
readers.  Lord  Stanley  said :  "  The  first  question  I  ask 
in  connection  with  an  association  of  this  kind  is,  '  Do  the 
tenant  farmers  subscribe  to  it  or  not  ?'  Because  if  they 
do  not,  if  it  is  a  mere  landlords'  affair,  got  up  and  ma- 
naged and  supported  by  landlords  exclusively,  it  may  be 
all  very  weU  in  its  way,  but  it  is  not  rendering  that  assist- 
ance to  the  communitv  which  a  society  of  this  kind  ought 
to  render,  and  I  am  nappy  to  say  that  according  to  the 
information  I  have  received  the  proportion  of  tenant  far- 
mers subscribing  to  this  Society  is  very  greatly  above  the 
ordinary  average  in  such  cases.  I  am  also  told  that  such  pro- 
portion is  yearly  increasing,  and  that  is,  I  think,  the  more 
to  the  credit  of  the  tenant  farmers,  for  in  this  county  we 
labour  under  some  disadvantages,  for  the  holdings  are 
small,  and  there  are  some  to  whom,  light  as  the  terms  of 
subsdription  axe,  they  wiU  probably  be  a  burthen. 
Then,  again,  there  are  a  large  numer  of  local  so- 
cieties— usefiil  in  their  way,  as  they  do  a  great  deal  of  good 
in  remota  disidcts,  and  I  will  say  nothing  against  them— 
bat  still  the  fact  is,  that  these  small  local  societies  do  tend 
to  take  away  a  good  deal  of  the  support  which  would  other- 
wise be  given  to  a  central  association  like  this.  Taking 
into  consideration  these  twoeiroam8tanees,the  multitndo 
«f  small  kMMd  socieftiea,  aad  the  general  smallBess  of  ont 
NoJTth  LaBoaabire  Ifarmers'  holdings,  and  also  the  iiaot  that 
there  are  great  numbers  of  Lanoashnre  fiurmers  who  though 
regnUr  attendert  at  the  show  yard,  do  not  care  to  have  their 
names  figuring  on  the  list  of  subscribers.  I  think  we  must 
conclude  that  the  amount  of  support  we  receive  from  the 
farmers  is  such  as  to  satisfy  all  that  we  are  doing  good  work 
for  the  preaeQti  and  aucn  as  to  encourage  us  to  hope  well 
tot  the  tBivan*    Kow  I  paw  on  to  •  rnuoh  larger  rafejeelt 


to  that  with  whioh  it  ia  the  ofageot  of  this  Society  to  deal-I 
mean  the  state  of  agricultural  improvement  In  this  coanty. 
It  is  onlv  thirteen  years  ago  ainee  the  late  Sir  BobeitPeel, 
one  of  the  wiwst  men  of  his  time,  and  also  ekieelyeoih 
nected  with  Lancashire,  wrote  toan  agrioalturallheada 
letter,  whieh  baa  been  sinoe  published,  and  in  wbkh  a  pts> 
sage  oocura  to  this  effeei* '  You  wiU  find  many  tnett  U 
good  land  in  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  with  good  loidi, 
good  markets,  &c.,  but  which  are  nearly  in  a  slate  of  as* 
ture,  badly  drained,  and  wretchedly  cuItiTat«d.*  Nov, 
ask  any  one  to  compare  the  Lancashire  of  1850  viUi 
the  Lancashire  of  1863,  and  to  say  whether  the  dHIer- 
ence  in  those  thirteen  yean  ia  sot  greater  probaMy  thu 
the  difierenet  in  the  50  years  picoodiaf  .  Tweaty  ymn  «g« 
w«  started  horn  a  casspantivcty  low  level,  and  if  ve  faadm- 
iMd  ouraelves  simply  to  a  eoniMsiBtieB  of  the  nlMin 
progreiBtbat  has  beta  made  dsriBgihe  last  twsat j  ysin,  vi 
have  kept  psce  in  point  of  improvement  with  say  ooiu^ 
ia  England.  Bat  while  I  say  that,  I  am  beuad  to  sdd-ttd 
we  should  not  deciive  ounelTes  in  this  sny  more  thia  ia  tbc 
other  retptct—that  we  ere  still,  in  point  of  agrienltanl  m- 
proTemeot,  very  far  behind  those  eonntiea  in  Eaglsnd  ia  wUeb 
agrieultore  has  been  meet  attandad  tow  I  am  not  ipeskiH 
now  of  that  kind  of  impioveiiMU  wkieh  may  ec  any  not  psj, 
oi  the  tttUisatien  of  sewag«,or  of  tkt  iaftrodoetienof  mb«n 
opon  a  great  scak^  appBeabk  only  to  iaormous  fuasaad  fiiUi 
kalf  a  mile  wide.  I  take  ou  eonnty  aa  it  ii,a  coaaty  of  ma 
(arms,  a  eonnty  where  capital  haa  rather  tended  to  go  by  pt- 
ference  into  the  town,  and  I  say  that  as  regards  the  liDple 
and  elementary  processes  of  agricuUnre,  isipraved  sad  hi|C 
fields,  straight  fences,  and  deep  drains,  there  is  pnkiUy 
at  this  moment  not  more  than  one- half  of  this  eraaty  is 
the  state  ia  whieh  it  ooght  to  be,  in  this  state  ia  vhickit 
might  bo,  or  in  the  stato  ia  whick  the  seat  |«s«s. 
tioB  wiU  see  it,  Onlv  laat  sptiaf  I  rods  and  drofstkHMfki 
great  part  of  tkaFf Ida  diatriet;  I  saw  there  a  voit  istmitr 
ing  eountiy ;  X  saw  aoiall  freeholders,  bard-workisg  tcsiBt 
farmers,  whose  familiea  have  lived  upon  their  Isad  fron 
time  immemorial,  gardens  filled  with  flowers,  sad  hoaa 
nest  beyond  the  ordinary  stsndard  of  EagKili  nctt- 
neu.  I  beheld  eterywliae  the  ugns  of  hsid  vwk. 
of  honest  independence,  and  ettn  ol  a  cortsia  dsfiw  «f 
eemfort  In  a  social  point  of  view  nothing  eosld  hi 
more  pleasing ;  but  when  one  eame  to  look  at  it  with 
tbe  eyes  of  an  ifrienltwist,  I  eannot  aay  that  the  pisteie  vti 
equally  pleaaing.  For  there  I  saw  water  standing  m  pooU  a 
the  land  after  a  very  bttle  raia,  and  crops  of  radici  » 
luxuriant  that  you  might  have  thought  them  the  ittpte  pro- 
ductioB  ot  the  soil.  No  doubt  there  are  many  execptioni,  wkidi 
perhaps  it  would  be  ioridioat  to  name,  and  therefoR  I  ^ 
not  do  so,  but  I  may  tay  that  the  descriptien  I  bsft  pm 
does  apply  to  a  large  portion  of  the  oovmty,  and  I  hate  ■» 
tioned  it  boeaese  it  confirms  me  in  the  epuasn  I  have  ilvm 
entertained  upon  the  immense  beaefit  whieh  thepNMsceif 
the  masters  hsa  upon  the  tenantry,  for  I  think  decidedly  »• 
most  uasatisfaotoqr  estates  I  aaw  were  thoee  which  sie  wa 
the  Dochy  of  I^ncaster— under  tbe  Crown.  Now  ia  noe 
other  divisions  of  the  county  undoubtedly  there  timachgiettei 
progress  than  where  I  have  been  speaking  ofl  I  do  aot  dwu 
to  flatter  you,  but  I  can  say,  on  rsferriog  to  early  reeoBMb^S' 
that  I  know  no  part  of  tbe  eonnty  ia  which  grceter  prsgnH 
has  been  auide  than  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Iiinur, 
We  have  still  huge  traela  of  moss  knd  nniidaTinait,  wt  hw 
still  many  asm  whieh  mdy  leqmie  the  caia  tebednaid, 
and  we  have  still  a  very  general  waat  of  deep  txsachug 
and  itraight  fencing,  and,  above  all,  we  have  stiU  cob- 
paratively  speaking,  made  a  very  inadeqoats  i"'  ^ 
mechaou^  appliances  for  farming  pnrpoaes.  Nov  wbu 
is  the  cxplaoation  of  these  defieieades?  It  c''^*^ 
is  not  that  we  in  Lancashhne  have  a  poor  md 
encumbered  raee  of  landowners.  Some  oMk  thsit  «t^ 
eoarse^  in  this,  aa  ia  all  other  oeaatiso ;  bat,  in  geaml,  I  w* 
it  that  wa  aia  mow  foetnnetely  sitaated  Um^beovafi 
then,  partly  toaitot  which  rsfeia  maia  peitiealarly  t* tM 
senthcm  part  of  the  Qoua^»  where  then  am  many  laBdl««>> 
espedally  those  who  have  propvty  aear  large  tovasi  otw 
vsluable  mineral  fields,  and  who  derive  their  icveDOtf  nrm 
the  buildings  upon  their  land,  and  not  derive  any  cooiidcnM 
portion  of  it  from  agriculture,  and,  very  natoxaOy  tboefoi^ 
are  not  so  deeply  oooeerned  in  it  as  if  tkay  did--p«d7  *| 
ftel  fsr  wMeb  wa  aiMl  &•»  ta«ot  •»  ««^  ^ 
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lilowiaee,  nuMly,  tlitt  the  mwquillcd  growth  of  the  com- 

mmial  and  DiauiiKtttiing  interetta  in  this  coaoty  hu  Tory 

gnenllj  toned  the  etteotion  of  ictiTe  and  enterprinng  men 

fith  a  little  aapital  awij  from  agrioiUiire,  end  into  the  town, 

when  they  are  tempted  to  embark  in  mtnufiactiiriiig  prodaeta. 

Thiiif  all  rerj  natural ;  bat  I  am  afkaid  thejf  BtBaetiiaei  far- 

fii  that  there  ia  a  diffcrenee  between  the  agrieaUaral  and  the 

muofacturing  riaka.    Another  reaaon  may  be  that,  until 

ffithia  the  laat  two  ycara,  we  have  been  conaidenMy  hampered 

vith  the  remaina  of  the  old  aystem  of  life  leasee.    Againat 

tkat^ilma  it  ia  ■iiiieiiaaeij  to  aay  anythuff  mom,  bcemM  H 

hiikaiBloH"M*apfeM*    Weallknow  IwwittikaaawiV 

fioa  the  teaaathU  capita]*  ami  from  the  landlord  all  intcieet 

ia  hii  owB  eatate,  aiid  how  it  mtrodocca  a  gambling  apirit 

isto  the  itlationa  of  landlord  and  tenant.    The  ayatem  ia 

exploded  bow,  bat  I  apprehend  that  very  many  of  the  eril 

lesaha  of  the  life  leasts  atill  remain ;  and,  whererer  they  do  re- 

■aia,  thej  are  nndonhtedly  an  obatado  Co  improfsment.    Well 

thm,  00  the  whole  what  is  oar  position  f  we  hate  against  as 

a  ehnate  tarn  genial  than  that  of  the  SMth,  a  asil  whish, 

thoagh  it  has  the  issmenaa  adfaatHH  of  bsing  fraa  frsm 

duoght,  iaforths  most  pert  damp  and  stiff,  net  nnpiodnetiva, 

bat  nqsiring  a  good  deal  of  labonr  to  till  it.    We  hare  hold- 

ia|i  geoenlly  amallcr  than  ia  eonvenieat,  and  we  ha?e  not 

tht  ^riealtaml  eiperienes^  which  in  other  oountiea  haa  re- 

aofed  aome  of  the  most  commonly  preTslent  obatades.  Bat, 

OB  the  other  hand,  to  aet  agsinat  theae  disadYantages,  we  have 

tta  sdfsatsge  of  ■■  abradant  supply  of  effeetif e,  though 

—whet  saeriy  lahawr,  wa  hnva  a  popalation  incveaaiBg  si  a 

iwy  rapid  nK  WW  have  an  iaaatiable  dmnand  for  aU  kind  of 

iaparaaMnt^aad  w  havaa  daas  af  Isndloids  who  gsnonlly 

hu9  ban  eariehed  by  the  geneisl  piospesi^  of  the  diatriet, 

■ad  who  are  commonly  recmiting,  and  I,  for  one,  am  glad  to 

ice  thaai  lecroiting  by  a  eonatant  influx  of  new  men  coming 

froQ  the  town,  and  bnnging  with  them  new  and  actiYO  babite. 

IWag  all  together,  and  putting  the  good  on  one  aide  sgainat 

tka  had  on  tin  other,  it  seems  to  me  thst  we  hare  not  much 

tieoBphm  ot    It  is  not  clisBSte,  it  is  not  soil,  it  is  hnmaa 

odaatiy,  hmnan  skill,  and  hnman  eacigy  thU  in  the  Isng-ran 

■ikathediffsBoneebetwesn  the  pndncinf  powers  of  mm 

coBBtiy  sad  another.  Naplaa  is  a  wild  wiUemess  aadScotlsnd 

I  ivdca.  Then  I  here  coafidmee  ia  thamsn  o(  Lancashire,  I 

bov  what  they  haww  done,  what  they  can  do,  and  I  belie? e  that 

■TiesltBra]  scienco  ie  comparati? ely  in  ita  infancy,  and  I  con* 

fitetlj  look  forward  to  the  day  when  an  undrained  field  ahall 

bca  me  sight,  when  smaller  fences  shall  snnouad  larger  fielda^ 

*^  much  of  fh«  work  that  is  now  done  by  hand  or  horse* 

VBk  ihaii  ba  yfoimed  by  saedhanieal  means,  and  when  no 

■m  will  enter  npom  the  aeenpntaen  of  afarmwithonl  bchir 

U4  with  him  eaasa  fiMla  Mpitalp  end  wkhont  thinkiH  it  qoUa 

■Moauy  ta  qoaliij  himsslf  bv  some  psofsssional  kMwledgs. 

Now,  gentlemen,  thena  were  other  topics  which  I  had  inteadad 

to  tnmMe  yon  with.    Upon  one  of  those   -the  utilisation  of 

''*>fe'— I  will  any  nothing  now ;  but  the  other— the  more 

SBMnl  employment  of  machinery  in   agricnlture— ia   one 

2^  I  cannot  pase  over  without  one  word.    As  jou  all 

Bsv,  !■  every  part  of  Eagland,  the  thrashing  msehine  has 

■posded  the  ffsil,and  Tsiy  rapidly  the  rasping  and  mowing 

■arhiesiy  are  anpasseding  the  eeytha  and  the  sickle.    The 

oat  gnat  step— aad  when  it  is  taken  it  will  amonnt  to  no- 

^Uag  lao  than  a  rewelntion  in  £aglieh  sgrienliara — wiU  be 

to«  iatrodoction  of  ploughing  by  steam.    But  it  may  be 

■ued,  when  costly  implements  of  thia  kind  beeoaie  neecassiy, 

wbt  ire  the  shmII  fsrmera  to  do— are  they  to  go  to  the  wall  ? 

u  ia  a  nstnnd  qneatioa,  but  I  think  there  ia  a  yery  obrioua 

,    l%e  answer  is,  aaaociatioaa  can  do  what  indiriduals 

if  than  ana  aoeietiea  formed  for  tim  purpose  ofin- 

or    lettiag  out    implemsnts ;    now  far  theee 

will  BHsssfd  an  a  large  acnla  is^  of  osusse,  a 

mtionthatldnnaigointo;  batlhaseno  denbtof  thie: 

;u  few  fiwassa  ia  one  locality,  aided  or  not  by  their  land- 

lerd,  ssaociata  together  to  obtain  implements  of  this  kind, 

|h<y  win  probably  find  that  they  are  ture  to  be  well  repaid. 

Now  I  doa*t  wish  to  roggest  any  ruh  or  haaty  or  premature 

jetioa  in  thia  asattcr.    We  msy  not  yet  hsTs  hit  upon  that 

'«n  of  marWaa  wMah  wmdd  be  the  most  suitabls.    All  I 

My  is  thia:  Iba  qneslion  is  one  which  esnnot  be  swoided. 

^OQBcr  or  Uter,  it  wil  issea  itself  npon  yon.    At  aU  tiaaee 

{he  «snpalataBn  hetwesn  msehsnism   and  haad-tebomt  has 

benteomMVMUysnstaiBadi  and  I  say  those  farmen  will 

be  the  wisar  who  obssrfe   what  hss  happened  in  other 


brsnches  of  industry,  and  who  take  warning  in  time,  and 
take  care  not  to  be  left  behind.  Now  only  one  last  word;aB 
to  the  show  of  the  pest  two  days.  Ws  have  been  more  for- 
tnnate,  on  the  whole,  than  we  could  have  expected  in  our 
work.  We  baye  now  the  aatiafaction  of  looking  forward  to  a 
harvest  whach,  thongh  it  may  hnws  suffered  a  little,  is  about 
the  STerage ;  and  I  am  informed— bat  you  will  probably  hear 
thia  more  in  detail  from  persons  better  quslified  to  apeak  on 
the  subject  than  I  am— that,  taking  it  altosether,  the  ezhibi- 
tion  of  this  yesr  has  been  the  most  successful  which  haa  been 
i,  wiMMtm  yianiva,  the  sosisty  hsid  ita  first 


THB  PARTRIDOB  TO  HER  YOUNG. 


BY     ll"e"H'*U 


A  matiw  partridge  did  select,  on  which  to  mss  the  night» 
The  headland  of  a  barley  field,  and  thither  aid  invite 

Her  

Andi 

out:— 


i  neatuana  oi  a  Daney  neio,  ana  ^iuumht  uiu  luvitw 

'  oovoT  young  to  follow  her— in  aafety,  shs*d  no  doubt— 

I,  with  the  wisdom  of  a  sage,  she  ihna  to  them  spoke 


**Myymmgones,  gather  round  me  now,  and  111  to  yon 

Whnl,whsBa€swmorawsekaam  gone,  will  be  ov  woml 

fiite. 
I  do  not  wish  with  naahw  fsmr  to  makeyoor  yovng  hsarta 

quake; 
But  *tis  my  duty  thna  to  speak ;  youn,  my  advice  to  take. 

"  Laat  night,  when  sitting  *asath  thia  hedge,  and  you  were 

sleepfaigf  fiast. 
The  flmner  and  his  labourers — some  four  orfive^camepast. 
The  farmer  leant  on  yonder  gate,  and  to  his  men  did  say, 
*My  lads,  yonNa  aU  the  tomips  hoed  aad  safely  Btnck*d  tha 

hay. 

**  *  To-moRow,  yonder  second  erop  of  dertr  yon*]]  so  in; 
That  up,  aad  weather  fine,  I  think  the  harveei  will  begin. 
This  barley,  even  now,  you  sse,  is  taming  hard  and  brown ; 
And  yonder  wheat  will  very  soon  be  ready  to  cat  down.* 

^My  children,  from  that  (armer^s  speech  a  warning  wa 

must  take; 
For  quickly  will  these  shady  fields,  by  sweeping  scythe  and 

rake, 
Be  all  kid  bare,  aad  we,  alnat  no  mims  can  ia  them  lie 
Secnialy  hid  from  snifing  dag  and  ganaar^s  eager  eye. 

**  Thia  hedgerow*  though  good  cover,  won't  inaara  yea  safe 

repose. 
For  here  you  soon  would  winded  be  by  pointer's  clever  noes. 
And  if  to  Yondsr  wood  jou  go,  youll  surely  be  undone. 
Some  yelping  spaniel  will  betray  yon  to  the  treach*roaa  gun. 

'*  A  field  of  beet  is  not  far  off,  but  be  by  me  advised. 

And  don't  go  there,  or  yoa  will  find  yaunelvee,  one  dqr, 

surprised. 
The  dose-eat  stnbble  woa  will  find  tha  safest  plaas  by  day. 
When  yon  may  watoa  lor  eaesaiee,  though  scoroh'd  by  tha 

sun's  ray. 

*'  Then,  ia  the  daythne,  though  exposed  to  rain  and  parching 
heat. 

Keep  to  the  stubbles,  and,  at  night,  to  yon  wood  beat  re- 
treat '*— 

She  scarce  had  uttered  the  bat  word,  when,  to  her  sorv 

She  foandhosdf  aad  ismily  snug  in  a  paaeharli  aat  I 
JtU^  2I«f ,  1863. 
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THE    SPARKENHOE    FARMERS'    CLUB. 

MEETING  AT  NUNEATON. 


One  hears  every  now  and  then  of  lome  extraordinary 
feat  of  pedestnanism,  when  a  man  undertakes  to  pick  up 
a  hundred  eggs  at  a  yard  apart,  to  run  a  mile,  to  walk  a 
mile,  to  go  fifty  yards  backwards  and  another  fifty  for- 
wards, to  trundle  a  hoop,  to  wheel  a  barrow,  and  to  jump 
so  many  rows  of  hurdles,  all  within  a  given  time.  The 
programme  of  many  an  agricultural  holiday  now  ap- 
proaches very  closely  upon  so  arduous  a  performance,  as 
year  by  year  the  prize  sheet  is  gradually  extended,  with 
the  public  still  admitted  at  ten  o'clock,  and  the  dinner 
fixed  for  three  o'clock  precisely.  This  was  pretty  much 
the  case  at  Nuneaton,  where  the  show  ground  at 
Weddington  was  if  anything  rather  too  ample  in  its 
dimensions,  and  the  several  sections,  as  a  consequence, 
terribly  scattered.  You  began,  for  instance,  with  a  line 
of  longhoms  and  shorthorns  reaching  out  some  quarter  of 
a  mile  or  so  in  length.  Then  there  were  horse-rings 
higher  up,  and  sheep-pens  on  the  other  side,  and  a  poultry 
tent  here,  and  a  fiower-show  there ;  whUe  scattered  about 
in  other  directions  were  well-classified  departments  for 
com,  and  cheese,  and  wool,  and  roots,  with  still  farther  a- 
field  a  steam-plough  at  work,  backed  by  a  trial  of  reapers; 
together  with  of  course  the  stands  of  many  well-known 
fims  taking  up  a  distinct  position  as  usual,  and  forming  as 
it  were  an  exhibition  of  their  own.  Even  beyond  the  due 
examination  of  these  various  entries,  there  was  the  judging 
in  public  to  be  watched,  the  prize  placards  to  be  noted 
down,  Mr.  Newdegate's  address  to  the  labourers  to  be 
listened  to,  and,  as  the  crowning  performance  of  all,  the 
hurdles  to  be  jumped.  Yon  picked  up  a  hundred  diffierent 
items  of  information  at  a  hundred  different  places — ^you 
ran  half  a  mile  to  witness  the  award  for  the  £20  cup — 
you  walked  half  a  mile  for  sight  of  the  shepherds'  dogs  at 
the  very  other  extremity  of  the  grounds — you  walked 
back  again  for  a  look  at  Mr.  Smith's  famous  Shropshire 
ram— you  went  on  to  find  the  first  cart  stallion — ^you 
strolled  into  the  canvas-covered  avenues  to  feast  your  eyes 
on  the  grapes  and  peaches — and,  lastly,  you  descended  into 
the  bottom  once  more,  to  assist  at  the  crowning  business 
of  the  day,  when  the  eighteen  or  twenty  huntmg  horses 
went  reaching  up  the  long  meadow  to  jump  the  hurdles. 
The  Sparkenhoe  Club  gives  away  more  than  £900  in  pre- 
miums, and  then  bids  the  visitors  make  the  best  use  of 
their  legs  and  eyes,  as  the  ladies  will  sit  down  to  dinner 
with  them  in  some  five  hours  or  so  from  when  the  gates 
open.  It  is,  in  fact,  firom  the  first,  a  match  against  time, 
and  BO  the  sooner  we  go  to  work  the  better. 

The  Sparkenhoe  Club,  from  its  very  position  and  the 
district  embraced  within  its  operation,  possesses  a  spe- 
ciality that  few  other  societies  e^joy.  The  show  is  in- 
variably something  of  a  contest  between  the  Longhoms 
and  Shorthorns  ;  there  is  occasionally  a  distinct  class, 
but  still  they  are  bound  to  come  together  for  champion 
cups,  and  even  at  other  times,  when  they  are  more  directly 
pitted  against  each  other.  The  very  neighbourhood  of  Nun- 
eaton, moreover,  may  be  regarded  as  the  stronghold  of  the 
Longhoms ;  and  they  certainly  showed  here  in  far  more 
numerical  force  than  we  now  ever  see  the  breed  at  any 
other  meeting.  As  fat  Beasts,  however,  they  have  little 
chance  with  the  riper  Shorthorn,  the  more  especially  in  so 
good  an  entry  as  that  on  Wednesday,  where  the  juoges  of 
cattle,  Messrs.  J.  Buckley,  of  Normanton  Hill,  and  Mr. 
S.  Boddington,   of   Kenilworth,  commended  both  the 


classes  of  fat  animals,   ¥rith  which  the  catalogue  opois. 
Mr.  Swinnerton's  ox  is  indeed  a  veiy  grand  beast,  uniting 
size  and  wealth  with  capital  quality.      He  desenedly 
took  not  only  the  first  prize  as  the  best  ox,  bat  also  the 
additional  £20,   in  plate  or  money,  as  the  best  of  all  the 
fat  stock,  oxen  or  cows  ;  and  he  will,  no  doabt,  be  heard 
of  again  later  in  the  year.    This  beast  was  bred  by  Mr. 
Stratton,  of  Broad  Hinton,  and  is  by  Buckingham,  ontof 
Red  Prim,  the  dam  of  the  Christmas  Gold  Medal  steer 
of  some  two  or  three  years  since.     Lord  Shrewsbniy  was 
second  with  a  very  neat  three-year-old,  though  nowhere 
near  the  other  ;   while  the  competition  between  the  first 
and    second   cows  was  closer  ;    Mr.  Lynn's  has  great 
breadth,  a  fine  bosom,  a  kindly  look,  and  other  points  in 
her  favour ;   but  her  touch  was  very  loose  and  bad,  and 
the  first  prize  went  to  Mr.  Pack's  cow,  that  has  not,  oa 
the  first  blush  of  it,  anything  like  the  i^pearanceof  the 
other.     In  the  all-aged  bulls  for  breeding  purposes,  ]fr. 
Stratton  entered  on  his  own  account  with  the  Knight  of 
the  Lagan  and  Windsor  Castle  ;  the  Judges  preferring  the 
former,   to    which    they  awarded  the  fint  prize;  Mr. 
Wolfcstan  beating  the  younger  bull  from  Bristol  with  one 
of  Mr.  Lythall's  breecQng.    This  would  seem  to  quite 
accord  with  Mr.  Stratton's  own  notions,  as  so  satisfied  is 
he  with  the  importation  of  the  Knight,  that  hehasjost 
hired  the  Lamp  of  Lothian,  another  Irish  ball,  of  Mr. 
Crosbie.    The  best  young  bull  was  a  strai^t  level  one  of 
Mr.  Robotham's,  with  Mr.  Bradbume  for  second ;  and 
the  pick  of  the  Longhoms  was  again  Mr.  Twycross',  of 
Cowley  ;  but  as  the  same  animal  held  the  same  place 
at      Leicester      last     year,      thia     will,    we    believe, 
disqualify  him,  and  the  prize  go  to  Mr.  Cox,  of  Spondon 
Hall,  for  a  bull  bred  by  that  strong  advocate  of  their 
order,  Mr.  Chapman,  of  Upton.    After  ceaseless  foityf 
during  the  previous  week  in  the  North,  at  IJlverston,  Lan- 
caster, Sldpton,  and  Halifax,  Lady  Pigot's  army  of  amaxons 
were  worlong  their  way  home  again,  prior  to  their  being 
disbanded  in  a  week  or  two  hence.     Of  course,  the  Pride 
of  Southwicke  had  only  to  show  herself  to  be  pronounced 
the  best  cow  in  mUk,  it  being  still  a  moot  point  whetha 
she  is  not  yet  the  best  cow  of  her  time  P   It  is  true,  Qneea 
of  the  Ocean  beat  her  at  Lancaster,  but  the  Pride  beat  the 
Queen  again  within  two  days  after  this  at  Halifax ;  while 
she  has  also  since  turned  the  tables  on  her  superior  is 
Durham,  so  that  by  the  latest  advices  th.e  will  go  up  to  the 
hammer  as  good  as  anything  out.    The  recent  career  w 
Rosedale  has  been  stUl  more  triumphant,  and  here,  in 
couples  with  Princess  of  Edward,  she  not  only  took  the  fiwt 
prize  of  her  class,  but  further,  when  tried  single-handed, 
the  champion  cup  as  the  best  of  all  the  breeding  stock, 
either  males  or  females.    Mr.  John  Lynn  held  the  second 
place  to  Pride  of  Southwicke  with  his  straight,  clever  co«^ 
and  Sir  John  Harpur  Crewe  had  the  next  best  pair  « 
heifers  in  calf.    There  were  a  few  crediUble  couples  in  a 
special  class  of  longhom  heifers,  of  which  Mr.  Burbcny 
and  Mr.  Twycrosa  had  the  preference ;  and  then  followed 
a  series  of  premiums  for  steers,  stirks,  and  animala  n^ 
entered  in  the  Herd  Book,  the  merits  of  which  can  nerer 
command  much  interest  beyond  their  own  locakty.    Id 
these  times  the  great  prizes  and  prices  go  essentiallj  wt 
animals  that  are  entered  in  the  HiGrd  Book. 

If  Nuneaton  may  be  considered  as  the  homeof  th« 
long-hom  ox,  it  is  also  the  stronghold  of  the  ShropshiH 
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sbeep,  and  there  were  aoeordingly  some  very  excellent 
samples  of  the  sort  here,  supplied  as  these  were  by  sach 
exhibitore  as  Mr.  Horley,  of  The  Fosse ;  Mr.  Smith,  of 
Sottoa  Haddock ;  Mrs.  Baker,  of  Grendon ;  Mr.  Brad- 
bume,  Colond  Byott,  Mr.  R.  C.  Keeling,  and  others. 
The  best  sheaiiing  ram  was  a  capital  i^eep,  of  great 
breadth  and  good  toach,  with  a  nice  clean  head  and  a  deal 
of  the  right  character  about    him.      Mr.    H.    Smith, 
howeyer,  did  not  send  him  to  Worcester,  where,  with 
loek,  he  most  have  had  a  place,  as  he  here  beat  Colonel 
D^ott's  second-prize  Royal  sheep,  and  the  first  of  his 
clua  at  Sparkenhoe,  when  the  two  were  put  together  for 
the  champion  cup,  the  Sutton  Maddock  sbeep  being  pro- 
Bomced  the  best  of  all  the  short-wools.    Mrs.  Baker  took 
the  second  prize  for  shearling  rams,  and  Mr.  Bradbume 
for  old  rams ;  while  Mr.  Keeling  beat  Mr.  Smith  for  first 
in  a  remarkably  strong  class  of  ewes ;  the  pens  of  theayes, 
where  Mr.  Bradbume  was  first  with  his  Worcester  lot, 
being  also  generally  excellent.    Mr.  Keeling  claimed  the 
best  single  ewe,  and  Mr.  H.  Smith  the  prize  pen  of 
hmbs;  while  Mr.  Horley  and  Mr.  Yates  did  the  most 
wi&  the  fat  wethers.    Mr.  Morris,  of  Ulceby,  and  Mr. 
Norton,  of  Hameage,  who  were  the  sheep  judges,  had  a 
prerions  turn  amongst  the  longwools,  wnere  Mr.  Cress- 
weU  took  the  cup  for  the  best  of  them  with  his  two-year- 
old  ram ;  and  Mr.   Spencer,  of  Snarestance   (first   and 
iecood  forahearlings),Mr.Lynn,  of  Stroxton,  Mr.  Limber, 
Mr.  fiosworth,  Mr.  Wood,  of  Mickle  Hill,  and  Mr.  Bird, 
of  fiilton,  were  also  distinguished   on   the   prize-list, 
thongh  the  longwools  by  no  means  equalled  the  Shrop- 
shiies,  either  in  average  or  individual  merit.    The  same 
tvo  judges  proceeded  to  the  inspection  of  the  pigs,  the 
Bevenl  classes  of  which  mainly  depended  upon  the  entries 
from  Yorkshire.    Mr.  Wainman  took  four  prizes,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  cup  for  the  best  pig  in  the  show;  Mr.  Dickin, 
of  Stockport,  two ;  and  Mr.  Hickman,  of  Hull,  two ;  the 
booie  winnings  betng  confined  to  three  prizes,  which 
Messrs.  J.  A.  Geary,  B.  Swinnerton,  and  J.  Whitworth 
Toj  eqnitably  divided  amongst  them. 

Mr.  6.  D.  Badhnm,  of  Buhner,  near  Sudbury,  and  Mr. 
l^kin,  of  Lutterworth,  undertook  the  horse  classes  of  all 
breeds  and  ages,    beginning  with  some  young  hunting 
stock.    Their  b^  three-year-old  was  a  big,  plain  colt 
by  Idas,  the  property  of  Mr.  Tomlinson,  of  Pistem  Hill : 
their  first  filly  of  the  same  age  another  plain,  rather  leggy 
one  of  Mr.  Coleman's,  and  their  choice  of  the  two-year- 
olds  a  elever,  useful  colt,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Ward,  of  Nun- 
^Q.    There  was  a  numerous  entry  of  hunting  brood 
msres,  but  with   not  many  of  any  very  great  merit ;  the 
best  being  a  fine  lengthy  mare  of  Mr.  Townsend's,  and 
the  second  the  property  of  Mr.  J.  S.  Clark,  of  Lutter- 
Torth;  while  an  old  grey  of  Mr.  Congreve's,  despite  all 
ber  good  stamp  and  character,  received  no  notice  amongst 
the  commended.     There  were  only  two  thoroughbred 
^ons  sent  for  the  two    prizes,    and  Kentuc%,   by 
Mickey    Free    out    of    a    daughter    of    the    famous 
Pocshontas,     had     no     difficulty     in      disposing     of 
^wood,    a     nag    whose     experience     of    the    show 
ground  does  not,  so  far,  tell  much  in  his  favour.    The 
cvt  stallion  premiums  produced  more  competition ;  but, 
^th  Messrs.  Yeomans  and  Brothers'  Black  Prince  far 
Wore  the  rest  of  his  company,  and  he  took  both  the  prize 
of  his  ckss  and  the  piece  of  plate  as  the  best  of  all  the 
^nnght  horses,  while  he  has  already  been  a  frequent 
^nnner,  and  deservedly  so  too.  A  good  black  in  colour,  with 
great  power,  smart  action,  and  a  compact  frame,  the  Black 
Prince's  chief  drawback  would  be  a  bit  of  a  temper. 
The  second-best  was  a  clever  old  chesnut  of  Mr.  Harker's; 
oat  not  of  the  sort  after  Mr.  Badham*s  heart,  who  looked 
^nt  in  vain  for  something  of  his  own  orthodox  Emperor 
stjle  and  lineage.    Either  the  competition  or  the  actual 
good  amongst  the  cart  colts  was  not  great  -,  and  in  the 


dass  of  three-year-old  fiUies,  one  of  the  prizes  was  with- 
held, with  Mr.  Coxen,  of  Freeford,  Major  Woolaston, 
Mr.  S.  C.  Pilgrim,  Mr.  Travener,  Mr.  TVuelove,  Lord 
Shrewsbury,  Mr.  Hillier,  Mr.  Milhouse,  and  Mr.  Bassett 
taking  the  other  premiums  for  young  things.  One  of  the 
best,  however,  of  all  the  classes  in  this  section  was  that 
for  cart  mares  in  foal  or  with  foals  at  foot,  the  entry  being 
both  numerous  and  creditable.  Mr.  May,  of  Elford  P&rk, 
won  with  a  great  fine  weighty  bay  mare ;  Mr.  Saunder,  of 
Cold  Overton,  claiming  second  for  a  good  young  roan  with 
nice  action,  and  some  others  being  worthy  of  more  notice 
than  they  received.  For  the  best  draught  horse  in  work 
the  Honourable  Mr.  Moreton  had  the  money  and  Mr. 
Bosworth  the  commendation ;  a  great  weighty  gelding  of 
Mr.  Grcrman's,  ¥dth  a  deal  of  use  and  liberty  about  him, 
being  drafted,  as  it  struck  us,  a  trifie  too  soon.  The 
two  prize  hacks,  Mr.  Beale's  mare  and  Mr.  S.  0.  Smith's 
four-year-old  were  both  worthy  of  their  places,  the  latter 
with  more  promise  than  his  mere  second  would 
yet  warrant;  and  the  eighteen  or  twenty  hunters, 
left  to  the  last,  to  jump  the  hurdles,  numbered 
amongst  them  three  or  four  of  very  superior 
qualifications.  The  two  prize  animals  indeed,  Mr. 
J.  E.  Bennett's  Lady  Constance  and  Mr.  Cooper's  chestnut 
four-year-old,  had  all  the  looks  of  going  brilliantly  over 
the  Shires,  and  the  mare  has  already  won  a  steeple  chase 
at  Harborough;  though,  in  the  opinion  of  one  of  the 
judges,  "  too  good  to  win  a  steeple  chase."  The  chestnut 
horse  was  not  in  anything  like  form,  and  is  bound  to  im- 
prove ;  though  it  was  understood  that  one  of  the  judges 
hdd  out  for  Mr.  Nurse's  highly  commended  Irish  horse, 
Mr.  Berry  Congreve  also  receiving  a  commendation  for  a 
plainish  serviceable  bay,  with  nothing  like  the  breeding 
about  him  of  cither  the  brown  mare  or  the  white-fiiced 
chestnut,  which  rightly  enough  finished  first  and  second ; 
Mr.  Bennett  taking,  in  addition,  the  ten  pound  plate  for 
the  best  of  all  the  riding  stock. 

Howard's  steam  plough  was  doing  good  work  in  an 
acljoining  field  at  eight  inches  deep,  and  finishing  off  the 
seven  acres  piece  in  about  nine  working  hours ;  and  a  cul- 
tivator from  the  same  firm  was  also  exhibited  in  operation 
by  Mr.  Tyrrel,  of  Nuneaton,  who  has  taken  the  premiums 
for  the  best  system  of  steam  cultivation  at  the  two  last 
meetings  of  this  Society.    The  whole  of  the  work  was 
very  satisfactory,  with  little  or  no  time  lost  at  the  head- 
lands.   Samudson  took  a  prize  for 'his  reaper,  as  did  the 
Beverley  Works  Company  for  theirs,  but  with  the  order 
of  precedence  in  fitvour  of  the  Banbury  machine.    Burgess 
and  Key  had  also  a  new  combined  reaper  and  mower  at 
work,  but  the  action  of  this  is  scarcely  yet  perfected,  and 
it  would  be  premature  at  present  to  report  upon  its  per- 
formance.   Amongst  divers  other    encouragements    for 
skilled  labour,  one  or  two  of  the  great  rival  houses  met  for 
the  first  time  this  autumn  at  Sparkenhoe,  in  a  champion 
ploughing  match,  with  George  Brown  once  again  the  win- 
ner for  his  old  masters  the  Messrs.  Howards.    The  judges 
of  implements,  Messrs.  J.  Burbery,  of  Alveston,  and  Mr. 
G.  A.  May,  of  Elford,  arrived  at  some  further  awards 
in  this  wise : — Best  collection  of  agricultural  implements, 
£10,  Messrs.  Mattersou  and  Huxley,  Coventry ;  and  the 
collection  of  Mr.  Chiy,  of  Nuneaton,  highly  commended. 
New  and  improved  implements  not  comprised  in  the  col- 
lection :  Hunt  and  Pickering,  £1  for  an  iron  roller ;  J.  and 
E.   Ison,  of  Ashby-de-la-Zouch,  £1   for   cake  breaker, 
drainage  ouUet,  and  other  farm  implements ;  Woods  and 
Cocksedge,  of  Stowmarket,  Suffolk,  £1  for  an  improved 
Gardner's  turnip  cutter;  Richmond   and  Chandler,  and 
George  Ball  of  North  Kilworth,  £1  each  for  implements  ex- 
hibited ;  with  Barrows  and  Co.,  of  Banbury,  and  H.  Mnl- 
liner,  of  Leamington,  highlv  commended. 

Mr,  Newdegate,  who  took  the  chair  at  the  dinner,  had 
to  apologise  for  the  absence  of  many  of  the  county  people ; 


su 
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\ai  hB  west  on  to  tjfuk  veij  MconngiBgly  of  the  gnnd 
tetureof  thMOOccftnoDf:  "  He  boped  th^  would  fed  the 
HipaliiiMi  wHh  whidi  they  hftd  been  bleMed  that  daj,  ftnd 
which  WM  now  reiocted  in  that  tent  by  tiie  praenoe  of 
the  ladies.  The  iiieoeM  of  the  Sparfcenhoe  meeting  had 
been  eonfimed  by  the  ladiei.  It  waa  they  who  had  iaiit 
the  tooiety  together :  it  was  they  who  had  eniored  for  the 
members  of  the  society  a  welcome  whenever  they  had 
visited  other  distriets  :  it  waa  they  who  enabled  them  to 
leare  their  Ariends  with  the  pleasant  promise  that  in  due 
eoorse  of  time  they  (tilie  Udies)  would  eome  baek  to  them. 
The  proof  of  his  assertion  was  that  other  eounties  foond 
the  wisdom  of  the  arrangement  which  the  kdies  had 
eaablod  them  to  make  in  this  society.  Warwickshire  was 
converted,  as  the  Lord-lieutenant  had  told  them,  and  now 
Gloucester  had  followed  the  wise  example  of  avoiding  the 


anlky  fostivities  of  nnnwimary  baeheloihood.  This  bd 
been  done  by  a  oonnexioQ  of  theirs.  Lady  Emily  Kiapeote 
the  other  day  iras  present  at  a  meetmg  copied  from  (h^ 
own,  and  teaching  the  agrienltnnits  of  the  Cotiwold  Hilli 
the  great  wisdom  they  had  loag  practised  of  oombiniag 
instmction  with  all  the  advantages  of  social  intoeoone; 
for  nothing  had  contributed  more  laigdy  to  the  raeowof 
that  society  than  the  wise  maxim  copied  from  aa  old  nle, 
of  bosiness  first  and  pleasure  afienraids.  The  committee 
met  to  diaeoss  all  the  important  business  of  a  show  Kke 
that,  but  they  had  wisely  determined  to  reserve  oae  boli- 
day.  It  was  a  day  in  which,  contemjdating  the  renltiof 
past  exertions,  they  might  enjoy  the  social  intereomse  tsd 
airport  and  eacoungemeat  of  all  who  were  iateroited  is 
agricdtnre." 
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The  tBMul  show  ef  stock,  poultry,  iaiplemcnti,  Ac,  in  coo- 
naetiou  with  the  abofe-namaa  toatHj  took  plsos  od  the  raee- 
gronad,  at  lisiecatcr.  A  large  portion  of  the  raee-eonrae  was 
eaelosed  for  the  oeession  with  boardi,  and  a  better  or  note 
pietnreaofie  spot  could  searedy  hate  been  ssleetsd.  The  cattle 
and  ileM  were  exhibited  under  wooden  shedsyand  the  poultry 
uud  cheese  (of  which  then  was  also  aa  exhibidon)  in  tents. 
The  impiements  and  fods  oesupisd  uMorend  spaees  on  the 


The  riasssi  for  oxen,  covs,  haifn^  Ac,  were  not  so  vdl 
ittsd  as  conU  have  been  desired,  but  the  animals  shown  ware 
of  a  Tcry  superior  order,  and  were  much  sdAiicd. 

The  dasMS  for  (sheep  and  pigs  were  scaatily  supplied. 
Hsrrast  operations  doubtless  interfered  with  fkrmen  sending 
their  stock  to  these  departments.  The  show  of  horics  was 
large,  end  some  tery  fine  huntsia,  As.,  were  brought  into  the 
iali.  The  implaoisnts  shown  wen  mostly  from  the  nstab- 
Ushamnts  of  Isissslsr  ■anufoetnrsrsb  whose  sperimena  ware 
fsqr  cnoitaMc. 

JvDaia  Of  Huirvuro  avu  Hack  HoBana.— W.  A. 
Peehia«  Esq.,  £dmondthorpe  HsU;  Fiu  Oldaeit,  Esq.,  New- 
bold  Qrtage ;  and  Mr.  W.  Denbam,  Kegwortb. 

Of  AQutODLTunAL  HoRaxB. — Mr.  P.  Rippen«  Wart- 
nsby ;  Mr.  T.  Wright,  Wanlip ;  and  Mr.  F.  Ladkio,  Latter- 
worth. 

Op  Cattlu,  Banp,  and  Pioa.— Mr.  H.  Msckinder, 
liington  Graafs,  near  Bpitoby ;  Mr.  John  LeigbtcOf  0«f^by, 
MarBcarberougb;  and  Mr.  Chailas  Clarke,  Seopwiefc,  near 
Imeeln. 

The  foOowfog  ia  the  award  of  the  priaea : — 

BEASTS. 

(By  the  Mayor  and  Corporalion  of  Leicester.) 
For  the  best  ox,  under  fire  years  old,  £16,  Sir  W.  de  C. 
Brooke,  Bart.;  second,  £5,  the  Right  Hon. Earl  Spencer. 

(By  T.  nnwen,  Esq.) 
For  the  best  ox,  under  four  yean  old,  £10,  Mr.  B.  H. 
Ohapman,  of  Upton. 

(By  the  Right  Hon.  the  Ead  Howe.) 
9br  the  best  Seoteh.  Webb,  or  Irish  ox  or  spayed  heiftr,  £5, 
Mr.  B.  E.  Bennett,  of  Marston  Truiaell  HaU. 

(By  the  Lieeased  VictusUert*  Society  of  Lsieestcr.) 
For  the  best  fat  cow  or  heifer,  £8.  C.  W.  Packe,  Esq..  M.P. ; 
aecond  (by  £.  B,  Famhsm,  Esq.),  £B,  Right  Hon.  Earl  Howe. 
(By  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Bemers.) 
For  the  best  fat  heifer,  under  four  years  old,  £5,  second 
(by  the  Soeie^),  £8,  C.  W.  Paeke,  Esq.,  M.P. 
(By  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Bemers.) 
For  the  best  dah7  oow,  a  sUfar  enp^  value  £5,0.  W.  Paeke, 
Baq..  M.P. ;  secend  (by  the  Society),  £S,  Mr.  JvUm  Lyna,  of 
•tioxten,  near  Giaalhaa. 

For  the  best  in-eslved  heifer,  under  three  years  old,  £6, 
Udf  Efluly  Pigot ;  second,  £8,  Earl  Spencer. 

For  the  best  heifer,  under  two  yean  old,  $4»  Mr.  John 
iT'tL  t  woo&d,  i%,  Udy  Emily  PIgot. 


For  the  best  bull  abore  ten  mouths  and  under  tuo  yein 
old,  £5,  C.  W.  Pack^  Ei).,  M.P.S  second,  £S,  Mr.  J.  B. 
Leadbettcr,  of  Thorpe  Satehville. 

For  the  best  bull,  of  any  age.  £4.  a  W.  Phdcr,  Esq.,li.P. ; 
eeeondy  £2,  Mr.  John  Qee,  of  Wdford. 

SHEEP. 
(By  the  Major  and  CorperalioB  of  Lsieestar.) 

For  the  best  pen  ef  ifu  lonc-woottad  fat  wether  •hup, 
under  20  Bonths  old,  open  to  aUcountiasb£S,  the  Boa.C(L 
Lswther;  second,  £2,  Sir  W.  de  C.  Brooke,  BsrL 
(By  the  Right  Hon.  the  Barl  Howe.) 

For  the  best  pen  of  fire  long-wooUed  fat  wether  iheep, 
under  20  months  old,  bred  and  led  in  the  county,  £S>  M 
Bemers. 

For  the  best  pen  of  fi?a  sheri-woelled  or  cNSS-hrri  U 
wether  sheep,  under  20  months  old,  £S,  Mr.  Thomu  Oitv- 
cock,  of  Stapleton ;  second,  £2,  Mr.  Abraham  Nnla^  of  Adikr, 
Parva. 

For  the  bmt  pan  of  fife  leuff-wooUed  ewes,  £10,  tht  Hos. 
CoL  Lowther :  second  (by  the  Trcatncer),  £5,  Mr.  John  But, 
of  Huasbary  HiU. 

For  the  best  pen  of  fife  lung-woolled  llieafcs,  vnda  20 
months  old.  £  10,  Mr.  John  Shaw ;  second,  £5,  the  Hoe.  Col. 
Lowther. 

FOr  the  best  pen  of  ifc  ahort-woolled  Bwes,  £S ;  iMei 
£2,  Mr.  J.  H.Bradbume,  of  Pipe  Plaet.  near  Lichfield. 

For  the  best  pen  of  fife  ahsft-wooUed  Theufes,  £1 ;  MM, 

£2,Mr.J.H.Bradburae. 

For  the  best  pen  of  eix  long-wooUed  ewe  lambv,  £5,  iu. 
Henry  Bond,  of  Misterton;  second,  £2,  C.  W.  Fwks, 
Esq.,  M.P. 

ror  the  best  long-wooUed  ram  of  any  age,  £5,  Mr.  Joko 
Lynn,  of  Stroxton. 

For  the  best  long-wooUed  shearling  ram,  £5,  Mr.  J.Ljss. 

PIGUS. 

For  the  best  in-pigged  or  aodfcling  sow  or  gilt,  £5,  Mr.  Job 
Farmer,  of  Braunstone  Frith ;  seeend,  £2,  Mr.  Joha  BsA 
of  Leiesster. 

For  the  best  boar,  £5,  Mr.  Wm.  Carrer.  of  lagsrsby. 

For  the  best  fat  pig,  under  12  months  old,  £3;  seeend,  £2, 
Mr.  John  SamnaoDs,  of  Asbby  Magna. 

For  the  best  fat  pig,  under  18  montha  old,  £3,  Mr.  J.  b, 
Leadbester;  Bccond,  £2,  Mr.  Wm.  Benskin,  of  Reanby. 

HORSES. 

(By  the  Right  Hon.  the  Eari  of  Stamibrd  and  Wanisgtm, 

W.  A.  Pcebm,  Esq.,  and  Mr.  J.  B.  BenaetL) 

For  the  best  huatinff  geldfaig  or  filly,  four  yesrs  old,XM. 

Mr.  Wm.  Coleman,  jua.,  of  Long  Clawson;  seeend  {vj  w. 

W.  TaUby,  Esq.),  £6,  Mr.  G.  W.  Cdleman,  of  Qrmt  Glcno. 

(By  Captain  BaOIis.)  ^ 

For  the  best  hontliig  geUiing  or  filly,  two  Jem  old,£S,lir. 
Of  W.  Coleaum, 
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SIS 


(By  Hii  GhriM  t^  Duka  of  Batlind.) 

far  the  b«t  nut,  ealsnhtod  to  bned  hmiten  £10,  tko 
Wt  Hob.  Lord  Bonen. 

Ar  tka  bait  kick.  £10.  Mr.  S.  Athwell,  of  Btrrowby. 
(By  the  Bight  Hon.  Lord  Beraon.) 

For  the  beet  feldinir  or  filly,  two  yeere  old,  £S,  Mr.  Joeeph 
Norton,  of  Sooth  Kilworth  Lodge. 

For  the  beet  gelding  or  fiUy,  one  yeer  old,  £5,  Mr.  Thoe. 
SlorUey»  of  Aylettone  Lodge. 

For  the  beet  in-ftil  mire.  £ia  Mr.  L.  Biahaidi^  of  Olendon 
l4)dfe, Kettering;  eecond,  jgS, Mr.  Wm.  Saandera,  of  Cold 
OmUu, 

For  the  beet  cart  etallion  for  egrienltiirel  pnrpoiee,  £10,  Mr. 
Wb.  Gierke,  of  Wyeomb ;  aeoond,  £5,  Mr.  John  Manning,  of 
Oriiabay. 

(By  the  Into  Mefor  the  Hon.  H.  L.  Powye-Kcek.) 
Fff  the  beet  ibel,  £6,  Mr.  Lewie  Biehude. 

ErTBA.  STOCK. 

(By  the  SoeSety.) 
Far  the  heel  bnoding  eow  or  heifer,  £5.  C.  W.  FOeke, 

(By  C.  'W.  Pecke,  Eaq.,  M.P.) 

For  the  beet  fet  beeit,  a  aOrer  enp,  Tilne  £5  5e.,  Bir  W.  do 
Cipd  Brooke,  Bart. 

For  the  beet  pen  of  firo  Leleeeter  or  long^woolled  eheep,  a 
dm  eep,  Tahie  £5,  Mr.  Thoe.  Bnrdett 

(By  the  Btgbt  Hon.  Lord  John  Manaore.  M.P.) 
Fbr  the  beet  eow  ezhibited  by  tenant  oeeoplen  of  not  BOit 
than  titlfa  aoaa,  £8,  Joeeph  Ponltaey,  of  Braonitone. 


The  nsnal  dinner  took  place  on  Wednesday,  and  wee 
Jttended  by  a  very  large  company.  The  Mayor,  Mr. 
Toller,  presided,  andwaa  snpported  by  Lord  Bcmera,  Mr. 
Heygtt*,  M.P.,the  Hon.  Mr.Moreton,  the  Rot.  Mr.  Hop- 
Hm,  Meears.  Freer,  Milee,  Addiaon,  Bo?.  Mr.  Smallwood, 
so, 

Mr,  HxTQATB,  in  returning  thanka  for  the  Honee  of 
CommoBs,  in  the  courae  of  his  obeerrations  eaid : "  There 
vie  one  eabjeet  which  he  thought  cf  anoh  importenoe  to 
aptedtariata  that  ho  felt  bound  to  make  aome  alloaion 
to  it    He  WB8  not  a  Toiy  great  agrienltoriat  himaelf,  hot 
M  felt  reiy  great  interoat  in  ita  prosperity ;  and  nothing,  he 
uooghr,  would  be  more  neefol  to  thoee  who  were  practically 
ttgB^ea  in  it  than  that  there  shonld  be  establiehed  a  good 
jrstem  for  the  collection  of  agricnltnral  atatietics  (Hear, 
heir,  and  no).    He  wiahed  them  to  consider  whether  the 
too  bad  not  now  arrired  when  the  nation  shonld  be  put 
«  possession  of  thet  information  with  regard  to  the  cnl- 
tnitioa  of  the  voil  which  wonld  ahiw  the  agricnltnral  pix>- 
gn»  of  the  conntiy  horn  year  to  year ;  which  would  ahow 
Uie  inereaae  or  deorease  of  ita  agiionltnral  wealth ;  which 
wooU  give  to  its  population  that  information  which  waa 
possessed    and  highly  appreciated  by  the  population  of 
™Jt  every  coantry  in  Europe  besides  our  own,  and 
which  we  had  remained  so  long  without,  entirely  from 
»htt  he  coneeiTed  to  be  prejudice  (Hear,  hoar,  and  no, 
JO).  ^  He  knew  ▼ery  well  that  as   soon   as  the  words 
•gnealtoral  atatiatiea'*    were   pronoonoed,  there   were 
■eme  among  them  who  wonld  be  diepoaed  to  Are  up,  and 
to  ny,  "  No,  let  us  hare  no  interference  with  our  prirate 
tiSiUs.     But  he  wiahed  to  persuade  them  that  although 
were  mifiht  be  aome  good,  there  could  not  by  possibility 
o«  any  harm  In  the  collection  of  agriouUaral  etatiatica. 
«h*l  harm  could  there  be  in  collecting  this  information 
aboot  the  atate  of  the  cultivation  and  the  amount  of  the 
pwduee  of  the  land  ?    Information  was  valuable  on  erery 
jobject;  it  waa  always  xuetaX  to  throw  light  upon  eTer^ 
umg.     Why,  then,  ahould  thia  subject  be  ahranded  in 
esnaeas,  especially  when  he  could  prove  it  to  them  that 
««ncultural  statistics  could    be  eolleoted    without  the 
«a«Iestmterference  with  prirate^roperty  or  the  inridioua 
expooare  of  the  affairs  of  any  one  ?     It  wss  now  eight 
JMM  since  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  composed 
or  indiTiduala  bT  no  means  unlMendly  to  the  agricultural 
interert,  reported  that  it  was  a  matter  of  national  import- 
IJeeand  utDlty  that  there  ahould  be  an  oivaniaed system 
Mapienltaral  atatistioa;  that  among  tho Tarioaa okaaaa 
Sit***]?  t<^*^Ud  thofaby  noaa  wonld  gala  gwator 
^ra&tagm  than  th«  agtioaltturiits  themiolTesi  and  they 


fbrther  reported  that,  inasmuch  as  it  was  a  matter  of  na- 
tional interest,  the  requiaite  expenses  for  the  collection  ol 
agricultural  statistics  ought  to  be  borne  out  of  the  nstional 
exchequer.    The  machinery  fbr  their  collection  need  not 
be  of  a  very  complicated  character,  for   if  they  could 
obtain  two  retuma  only  they  would  gain  a  great  deal  of 
Taluable  infbrmation.    In  thefirBtpIace,what  they  would 
require  eveiy  year  was  an  account  of  the  acreage  under 
cultivation,   aetUng    out   the   acreage   of  the    different 
white  and  root  crops  ;  and,  in  the   aeoond  place,  they 
would  require  an  account  of  every  description  of  stock, 
which  might  be  easily  obtained   in  the  spring.    If  they 
could  obtMn  thoee  returns  snnoally  they  would  be  able  to 
form  a  sound  judgment  with  respect  to  how  far  the  country 
waa   advancing  or  goinff   back   in  reapeot   to   ita   ma- 
terial wealth.  If,  then,  information  was  all  that  waa  wanted, 
what  objections  could  there  be  to  their  making  attempts  to 
obtain  it  ?    Nobody  would  deny  that  the  information  which 
wonld  be  obtained  from  agricultural  atatietics  waa  naefhl ; 
nobody  wonld,  now-a-daya,  aay  it  waa  wrong  to  obtain  it 
with  the  oonaent  of  the  farmer,  if  they  oonld.    He  thought, 
then,  that  he  was  right  in  supposing  that  the  whole  o^ 
jeotion  which  had  hitherto  been  manifeeted  in  thia  country 
to  the  collection  of  agricultural  statistics  arose  from  tibe 
fact  that  the  messnres  proposed  for  that  purpose  hsd  con- 
tained clauses  making  them  compulsory ;  and,  in  the  second 
place,  because  it  hsd  been  proposed,  small  aa  the  payment 
was,  to  charge  it  upon  the  county  rates.    He  thought, 
however,  it  waa  now  beginning  to  be  admitted  by  all  who 
had  oonaidered  the  queation  that  the  faireat  way,  con- 
sidering that  the  information  would  be  valuable  to  all 
classes,  was  to  make  it  a  national  charge.    In  Ireland  thia 
information  waa  now  collected  annually  firom  aomething 
like  600,000  holdings,  and  it  was  collected  throughout  the 
whole  country  without  a  dissentient  voice.    Thev  everyone 
liked  it,  and  every  person  interested  in  the  cultivstion  of 
the  land  ftelt  bound  to  have  a  eopy  of  the  atatistieal  tablea, 
ao  indispensably  neceaaary  had  they  become.    Such  retuma 
were  of  great  importance  in  debateo  of  the  Hooae  of  Com- 
mona ;  and,  in  point  of  ihot,  the  whole  character  of  the 
debatea  on  agriooltnrsl  questions  very  much  depended  upon 
the  nature  of  those  returns.    Only  last  year  the  Kegistrar- 
General  of  Ireland  congratulated  the  oountry  on  the  in- 
creasing popularity  of  agricultural  statistics;  snd  the  faota 
he  laid  oefore  the  country  abnndantlv  showed  that  not  only 
the  manufacturers,  who  were  a  small  class  in  Ireland,  but 
the  landownera  and  tenant  farmers  were  slike  anxioua  to 
presa  forward  moat  earnestly  the  colleetion  of  thoae  atatia- 
tioa ;  and  thoae  who  now  heard  him  might  depend  upon  it 
that  if  aoch  oolleotion  had  been  found  in  the  amalleat  degree 
injurioua  to  the  agrioultoral  intereat,  not  only  would  they 
not  have  been  persisted  in,  but  the  loudest  eomplainta 
would  have  been  heard  that  such  an  experiment  shonld 
have  been  tried  at  the  expense  of  the  Irish  farmers  (Hear 
hear).     He  would    only    quote   one  fact  to   show  how 
completely  isolated  we  in  this  oountry  were  in  this  respeot. 
Agrioultnral  information,  aa  he  might  call  it,  waa  poaseaaed 
by  France,  by  Belgium,  by  Holland,  by  Pruaaia,  by  part  of 
Anatria,  by  Saxe  Coburg  and  Ootha,  by  Spain,  by  Norway 
and  Sweden,  by  North  America,  by  our  Australian  oolonlea, 
and  last,  but  not  lesat  in  importance,  by  Ireland.    We  were 
(as  had  been  stated  by  Mr.  Wren  Hoskyns),  on  this  subject, 
secessionists    from    the  body  corporate    of   nations,   so 
thoroughly  had  we  neglected  a  subject  of  such  importance 
to  the  nation  at  large.    At  the  aame  time,  he  quite  admitted 
that  it  waa  a  queation  mainly  for  the  conaideration  of  the 
farmera  ;  for,  depend  upon  it,  that  if  the  infbrmation  waa 
not  wished  for  by  a  very  large  body  among  the  farmers 
themaelvea,  the  country  would  never  have  it  at  alL    Bat  he 
waa  himself  of  opinion  that  the  agriculturists  of  this  ooun- 
try were  of  far  too  great  intelligence  to  hesitate  much 
longer  on  the  subject,  and  that  the  country  might  very  soon 
look  forward  to  being  in  possession  of  sach  information  as 
wonld  enable  it  to  say  how  fkr  the  farmers  of  England  were 
capable  of  providing  it  with  food.  Strange  aa  it  might  aound 
to  aome  in  this  age  of  atatiatica,  it  was  a  poaitive  faet  that  it 
waa  impossible  for  anyone  to  say  whether  the  growera  of 
grain  in  thia  country  were  aupplviag  6  per  cent  or  60  per 
cent,  of  the  food  of  the  nation  (No,  no).    It  might  not  be 
a  matter  of  very  great  oonaequenca  in  time  of  peace,  hot 
they  might  depend  npon  It  tJiat  stxoh  iaformatton  wonld 
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become  of  ntal  Importance  in  the  event  of  a  war.eBpeoiaUy 
If  what  he  hoped  wootd  never  occar  took  place,  and  we 
were,  to  a  great  extent,  to  lose  the  raastery  of  the  eea. 
Kntertaining  vi^ws  of  &o  9trong  a  nature  on  this  «ahjoct, 


he  had  thoogbt  it  not  out  of  place  to  attempt  to  impress 
them  apon  agricalloriats  on  the  present  occasion,  and  be 
sincerely  hoped  to  see  an  efficient  organUation  for  the 
collection  of  agricnltural  statistics  ere  loog  (Hear). 


ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  IRELAND. 

MEETING    AT    KILKENNY. 


The  Irish  show  is  usnally  the  wind-np  of  the  "  Royals," 
and  that  for  the  present  year,  which  was  fixed  for  KU- 
kenny,  a  town  rejoicing  in  "  fire  without  smoke,  water 
without  mad,  and  streets  paved  with  marble,"  bc^^  on 
Wednesday  last  with  the  judging,  terminating  on  Friday 
evening.  Of  course  the  Lord-lieutenant  was  there — ^it 
could  not  have  been  a  show  without  him;  and  if  ftill 
bumpers  and  lusty  cheers  could  secure  the  realization  of 
the  standard  toast  of  all  Irish  meetings,  "  Prosperity  to 
IreUnd,"  we  should  never  hear  more  of  distress  in  the 
"  Emerald  Isle." 

There  were  no  English  or  Scotch  exhibitors  in  the 
Shorthomed  sections;  so  that,  with  one  or  two  excep- 
tions, the  winners  had  already  become  frvonrably  known, 
either  at  the  shows  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  or  those 
of  the  Royal  Agricultural  itself.  Messrs.  WethereU, 
Woods,  and  Wiley  went  over  specially,  to  settle  matters ; 
and  their  decisions  seemed  to  give  general  satisfaction, 
unless  in  some  cases  of  little  importance. 

The  first  prize  in  the  aged  Shorthorn  bulls  was  taken  by 
Soubadar,  well  known  as  awinnerwhen  shown  by  his  breeder 
Mr.  Richardson,  and  by  his  former  owner,  the  late  Mr.  Cop- 
pinger ;  at  whose  sale  Mr.  Butler,  who  had  him  at  Kilkennv, 
boughthim.  The  gold  medal,  as  the  best  of  all  the  prize  buUs 
of  anjage  or  breed,  was  also  awarded  to  him.  At  the  Royal 
Dubhn  Spring  show,  last  Easter,  he  was  beaten  by  Royal 
Butterfly ;  but  he  has  now  regained  his  position  as  the 
premier  bull  of  Ireland.  Soubadar  has  a  good  breast  and 
a  capital  rib  and  loin,  with  good  haunches.;  and  his  rich 
colour  is  very  much  in  his  favour.  He  threatened  at  one 
time  to  be  rather  patchy,  but  he  is  not  so  as  yet ;  in  figtct, 
he  keeps  wonderftdly  even.  One  of  the  Stackhouse  bulls, 
Paterfiunilias,  now  belonging  to  Mr.  Cooke,  New  Ross, 
Co.  Wexford,  was  second,  and  much  in  &vour,  with  his 
grand  fore-end  and  good  rib. 

We  did  not  like  the  prize  two-year-old  bull  at  the 
Royal  Dublin  Spring  Show,  and  said  so  in  our  report  of 
that  meeting,  and  we  did  not  like  him  any  better  when  he 
was  shown  at  Kilkenny,  where  he  was  again  put  first,  with 
his  half-brother  as  second,  just  as  he  was  second  in  spring. 
There  is  not  a  doubt  but  that  Mr.  Torres  Grey  Gauntlet 
should  have  beaten  both  of  them  last  Easter,  but  that 
capital  bull  was  not  shown  at  Kilkenny  by  his  present 
owner,  a  gentleman  belonging  to  Wexford.  Lord  Water- 
ford's  bulls — that  is  the  prize  pair — are  large-sized  cattle, 
bnt  inclined  to  coarseness.  Mr.  Baicroft  got  a  commend 
for  his  Sittyton  Lord  Aberdeen— a  good  bull,  if  he  were 
bnt  a  little  fuller  in  the  girth.  The  first  yearling  of  the 
Dublin  Spring  Show  was  also  first  at  Kilkenny,  having 
been  shown  by  his  new  owner.  Lord  de  Vesci,  who  bought 
him,  in  April,  fix)m  Mr.  Crosbie.  He  is  a  lengthy,  rich 
bull,  with  a  deal  of  sweetness,  and  a  rare  handler,  his 
weak  point  being  a  slightly  bare  back.  Lord  Waterford's 
thick,  white  bull  Anthony,  distantly  rekted  to  the  Lamp 
of  Lothian  blood,  of  which  splendid  and  very  lucky  bufi 
the  first  yearling  Crown  of  Lothian  is  a  son— a  sweet, 
but,  in  the  opinion  of  some  an  undersized  yearling,  bred  and 
shown  by  Mr.  Tynte,  the  breeder  of  the  Irish  prize  bulls 
Sir  Colin  aud  ayde«daIo-«-w«a  conuneaded  i  wluM  in  point 


of  pedigree,  as  well  as  other  respects,  we  would  put  him 
miles  Wore  the  second  bull.  Thore  were  some  capitil 
bull  calves  shown,  Mr.  Crosbie  taking  first  and  Mcood, 
with  a  pair  showing  that  nice  quality  which  belongs  to 
his  herd  ever  since  he  got  Lamp  of  Lothian  from  Mr. 
Douffhis. 

The  first  prize  in  the  cows  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Ball's 
Recherche,  a  daughter  of  Monk,  and,  with  the  Monk  ribs, 
has  a  grand  constitution,  which  has  carried  her  over  the 
effects  of  successive  trainings  and  winnings,  leaving  her  ia 
high  condition,  a  useful  breeding  cow.  The  second  cow 
was  a  ten-year-old  daughter  of  Gold  Dust  (11536) ;  hut, 
notwithstanding  her  age.  Bluebell  keeps  her  place  eioeed- 
ingly  well,  having  won  several  times  since  her  present 
owner,  Mr.  Bloomfield  of  Waterfbrd,  got  her.  Her 
shoulder  is  perfection,  and  her  handling  superb.  The 
prize  cow  of  tne  Dublin  Spring  Show,  Manudita,  s  gnnd- 
daughter  of  Rose  of  Autumn,  and  a  great  massive  cow,  oolj 
readied  the  honour  of  a  "  commend" ;  while  Mr.  Jono' 
Vine  Leaf,  of  the  Sizergh  blood,  was  highly-commended. 
Mr.  Anderson's  Lady  of  Avenel,  white  as  snow,  and  with 
her  beautifully  arched  ribs  and  magnificent  chest,  was 
placed  as  the  &rst  three-year-old  heifer  of  the  show,  followed 
by  Mr.  Barcroft's  Lucia,  a  get  of  Cruickshank's  First 
fWts.  Lucia's  loins  and  quarters  are  very  good,  and  so 
is  her  handling ;  but  she  wants  the  fore-end  and  ityk  ol 
Lady  of  Avenal,  whose  breeder  and  owner  had  her  qoitc 
as  beaptiful  half-sister.  Rose  of  the  Suir,  placed  first  in  the 
two-year-olds,  seconded  again  by  another  of  Mr.  Barcroft's 
lot,  tiie  stylish  Mysie,  a  recent  importation  from  Shethin. 

The  yearling  heifers  were  the  fiower  of  the  show ;  and 
the  best  of  the  lot,  Mr.  Ball's  Woodflower,  was  the 
heifer  which  beat  Towneli^s  Royal  Butteril/a  Doehcas 
at  the  Dublin  show  last  April  Woodflower  is  a  thick, 
symmetrical  heifer,  well  developed,  and  well-deserving  her 
place  as  a  prima-donna  anywhere.  Mr.  Barcroft  had  a 
gay  daughter  of  Duke  of  Geneva,  out  of  a  Booth-hlooded 
cow,  put  second ;  and  Mr.  Jones'  heifer  by  Master  Har 
bingeris  just  the  cut  of  a  grand,  useful  style  of  cow. 
That  gentleman's  half-sister  to  his  prize  heifer  was  com- 
mended, and  Lord  Waterford  got  a  high  commendation 
and  commendation  for  a  pair  of  the  Currij^imore  bt,  corn^ 
of  winning  dams.  Mr.  Crosbie  got  first  with  his 
heifer  calf,  and  Mr.  Ball  second;  but  a  deal  of 
people  preferred  a  highly-commended  calf  sat 
by  Mr.  Allan  Pollok  to  either,  on  account  of  superior  hair, 
his  superior  back  and  loins.  Time  will  tell  how  the  three 
will  stand  twelve  months  hence>  and  in  what  manner  their 
respective  early  promise  shall  then  be  carried  out. 

Of  kte  years  several  purchases  have  been  made  by  hw 
breeders  at  crack  sales  of  Herefords,  and  at  some  of  the 
Irish  shows  that  famous  breed  has  heea  well  represented ; 
but  at  Kilkenny  Mr.  Reynell  was  the  only  exhibitor,  send- 
ing forward,  however,  something  worth  looking  at,  in  his 
very  even  and  aappy  yearling  bull  calf,  and  ncr  roomy 
dam,  both  from  the  herd  of  the  late  Lord  Berwick.  The 
cow  was  CronkhiU  Lottery,  got  by  Lottery  the  Snd,  and 
the  calf  was  by  Lord  Berwick's  Cropper.  Both  the  piif« 
for  yrhkk  thoM  animal*  were  entered  were  awirdM  u> 
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tiiem.  In  like  manner  Mr.  Owen  was  the  sole  exhibitor 
iB  the  Scotch  polled  sections ;  although  others,  >Ir.  AUan 
PoUok  for  ins^ncc,  have  good  specimens  of  those  usefdl 
breeds.  Mr.  Owen*s  boll,  a  lengthy  animal,  of  a  hardy 
coEstitution,  suiting  him  for  the  locality  in  which  he  is 
pisced,  was  bred  by  Sir  John  Sinclair,  Scotland ;  and  Mr. 
Owen's  cow  and  heifer  were  of  the  b(»t  Angusshire  blood, 
as  Kpreaented  in  the  Foiled  Herd  Book.  Fresh  Devon 
Mood  is  required  by  those  who  adhere  to  "the  red  line" 
in  Ireland.  Lord  Charlemont  and  Mr.  Davis,  Thomas- 
town,  were  the  winning  exhibitors ;  but  of  the  two  we 
preferred  those  sent  by  his  lordship,  as  being  not  only  the 
best  quality,  but  also  the  best  breed.  Ayrshires  do  not 
seem  to  be  a  finvourite  in  the  Kilkenny  district,  although 
tolerably  numerous  further  south ;  and  it  was  Mr.  BorUi- 
wick,  from  near  Belfast,  who  took  the  bull  prize  with  the 
same  animal  he  showed  and  won  with  at  the  Limerick 
Royal  last  year.  Mr.  Borthwick's  cow,  a  very  hand- 
s<Hne  Ayrshire,  was  disqualified,  sorely  against  the 
wiih  of  the  judges,  who  believed  they  could  not  do 
otherwise,  owing  to  some  of  her  spins  having  gone  wrong. 
They  were  compelled,  therefore,  to  award  the  prize  to 
a  strong  and  rather  coarse  cow,  bred  in  Scotland,  belong- 
ing to  Mr.  Carroll,  Mullinarat.  Mr.  Borthwick,  however, 
ome  in  first  in  the  three-year-old  heifer  section,  with  a 
very  sweet-made  animal,  beating  a  neat  heifer  which  had 
recently  won  a  challenge  cup  of  the  Cork  society,  and  also 
another  Scotch-brcsd  heifer.  In  fact,  all  the  heifers  in  the 
section  had  been  brought  from  Scotland.  The  Ayrshire 
breed  deserves  to  be  encouraged  in  Ireland,  especially  in 
some  of  the  dairy  districts  where  the  land  is  inferior ;  but 
those  who  intend  to  go  into  it  should  study  the  breed  as  it 
may  he  seen  at  some  of  the  West  of  Scotland  shows — for 
uample,  that  of  the  Grlasgow  Agricultural  Society,  or  at  the 
shows  of  the  Highland  Agricultural  Society.  The  Highland 
sections  at  Kilkenny  were  totally  unfilled,  excepting  a  dun 
cow  sent  by  Lord  Charlemont.  The  show  of  kernes  was 
excessively  poor,  and  the  prize  cow  but  a  middling  speci- 
men of  the  breed.  Lord  Charlemont's  two-year-old  bull, 
the  winning  one,  and  Mr.  Cusack's  bull  of  the  same  age, 
were,  however,  very  good.  The  latter  was  bred  by  Lord 
Charlemont,  and  though  unsuccessful  at  Kilkenny  had  been 
a  winner  at  Dublin  and  Limerick.  Mr.  Cusack  won  with 
bis  two  beautifol  heifers,  one  of  which  was  a  grand- 
daughter of  his  Battersea  Kerry. 

The  prize  Leiisester  shearling  ram  of  Worcester,  now 
Mr.  Owen's  property,  kept  his  place  as  the  first  shearling 
tt  Kilkenny,  as  weU  as  m  being  the  winner  of  the  long- 
woolled  Cork  challenge  cup;  but  the  second  Worcester 
shearling,  bought  at  Mr.  Sanday's  sale  by  Mr.  Turner,  only 
reached  a  high  commendation,  his  place  of  second  being 
fiUed  by  a  thick  good-backed  sheep  belonging  to  Mr.  Wat- 
kins,  Woodfield,  Droitwich,  which  had  been  shown  at 
Worcester,  but  passed  over  unnoticed.  Doctors  di£Eer,  and 
so  do  show-yard  judges.  Mr.  Marris,  Lincolnshire,  got 
the  third  prize  with  a  compact  sheep,  and  >Ir.  Owen  had 
A  Tery  superior  one,  bred  by  himself,  highly  commended ; 
^  in  the  aged  section  he  took  both  first  and  second 
prizes  with  a  pair  of  two-shear  riims,  with  good  frames 
>od  capital  fleeces ;  Mr.  Longfield,  County  Cork,  placing 
one  of  his  pair  of  entries  third  in  the  section.  Mr. 
Thnnder,  County  Meath,  gota  high  commendation  for  oneof 
his  rams,  leaving  the  English  importations  in  this  section 
^tog^er  unnoticed.  The  Irish  Boyal  has  given  up 
breeding-ewes  as  part  of  its  shows,  as  it  was  alleged  that 
It  was  generally  barren  ewes  which  were  brought  out  on 
^Qch  occasions ;  and  the  only  female  sections  are  those  of 
shearling  ewes  and  ewe-kmbs.  Mr.  Turner,  Exeter,  got 
tbc  first  prize,  with  a  pen  of  shearling  ewes  neither  so 
ojoal  nor  so  sweet  a  lot  as  Mr.  Owen's  pen,  which  was 
placed  second.  In  the  ewe-lambs,  Mr.  Mowbray,  Queen's 
Uanty,  was  first,  and  Mr.  Owen  second,  both  being  good  lots. 


Mr.  Beale  Browne  took  nearly  all  the  prizes  in  the 
long-woolled  sections  not  qualified  to  compete  as  Leicesters, 
with  Us  Cotswolds.  He  won,  in  fact,  all  he  could,  for  in 
some  of  the  sections  he  had  not  a  sufficient  number  of 
entries  to  compete  for  all  the  premiums.  We  thought  that 
he  was  opposed  to  "sculpturing,"  but  we  suppose  he 
confines  his  opposition  merely  to  theory,  without  reducing 
it  to  practice.  Mr.  Carroll,  Nenagh,  and  Mr.  Low,  Tip- 
perary,  were  also  successful  competitors  in  long-woolled — 
not  being  Leicester — sections. 

Mr.  Marris  and  Mr.  Scott  Skirving  showed  several  pens 
of  neat  Southdowns,  three  firsts  and  two  seconds  being 
taken  by  the  first-named  gentleman,  whose  shearling  ram 
was  an  uncommonly  symmetrical  and  compact  sheep ; 
while  Mr.  Skirving  came  in  for  a  second  with  his  two- 
shear  ram. 

The  award  of  the  Cork  Challenge  Cup,  given  for  the 
best  shearling  ram  in  the  short-woolled  classes — South- 
downs  and  Shropshires  being  generally  the  breeds  which 
compete  for  it  —  at  the  Limerick  Royal  last  year, 
gave  rise  to  considerable  dispute  afterwards,  and  it  is  only 
recently  that  the  matter  was  finally  settled.  The  shearling 
Southdown  rams  entered  for  Limerick  did  not  make  their 
appearance,  consequently  there  was  only  one  sheep  to  com- 
pete, namely,  the  shearling  Shropshire  ram  shown  by  Mr. 
Broughton.  It  appears  that  the  judges  had  recommended 
the  withholding  of  the  cup ;  and  when  the  cause  of  this 
was  inquired  into,  the  reply  was,  "  No  merit."  It  turned 
out,  however,  that  the  ram  in  question  had  been  the  second 
ram  at  Battersea,  procured  by  Mr.  Broughton  to  supply  the 
place  of  the  first  Battersea  shearling,  which  Mr.  Brough- 
ton had  secured  in  the  first  instance,  but  which  had  died 
before  he  could  be  sent  to  Ireland.  When  the  previous 
history  of  the  Limerick  prize  ram  was  pointed  out,  the 
cause  of  withholding  the  cup  was  then  stated  to  be,  "  No 
competition" ;  and  in  the  after-discussion  at  the  Council 
board,  of  Mr.  Broughton's  protests,  "  no  merit"  and  "  no 
competition"  came  so  often  up,  that  it  was  evident  the 
Council  did  not  exactly  know  which  ground  of  rejection 
should  be  taken.  At  one  meeting  of  Council  the  cup 
was  virtually  given  to  Mr.  Broughton,  who  argued 
that  the  conditions  did  not  imply  that  want  of 
competition  could  bar  his  right,  and  that  his  ram 
being  the  best  shearling  ram  was  entitled  to  it.  Then  the 
matter  was  put  off  to  another  meeting,  and  so  on  until  at 
last  a  letter  from  Mr.  Broughton's  solicitor  brought  it  to 
an  end  by  inducing  the  Council  to  refer  it  to  the  opinion 
of  the  Solicitor-General,  according  to  Mr.  Broughton's  sug- 
gestion, who,  considering  the  purely  legal  view  of  the  ques- 
tion, with  reference  to  the  wording  of  the  conditions,  gave 
it  against  Mr.  Broughton.  The  decision,  though  it  caused 
a  revision  of  the  list  of  judges,  has  not  been  beneficial  to  the 
Society ;  for  it  not  only  prevented  Mr.  Broughton  from 
securing  the  top  of  the  Shropshire  dass  at  Worcester,  which 
he  would  have  done,  were  he  assured  of  competition,  but  it 
also  prevented  some  English  exhibitors  from  sending  over 
sheep  to  Kilkenny.  The  competition  in  the  shearling  Shrop* 
shire  rams  lay  between  Mr.  Broughton  and  Mr.  Hamilton, 
who  both  showed  sheep  bred  by  themselves  from  the  best 
Shropshire  blood.  We  scarcely  think  it  could  be  possible 
to  get  two  more  equal  sheep,  and  both  were  really  of  a 
splendid  character,  reflecting  the  greatest  possible  credit 
on  their  breeders — much  more  so,  in  fiict,  than  if  either  or 
both  had  been  merely  imported.  The  only  point  in  which 
Mr.  Hamilton's  ram  had  the  advantage  was  in  a  moister 
fleece  than  that  of  Mr.  Broughton's  ram,  and  this  decided 
the  section  prize  and  the  cup  award.  There  was  a  good 
deal  of  discussion  as  to  that  particular  point,  and  reference 
was  occasionally  heard  as  to  the  peculiar  virtues  of  "  thine 
oil.  Macassar !"  The  other  Shropshires  exhibited  were 
very  good,  particularly  Mr.  Hamilton's  pen  of  immense 
shearUng  ewes.    The  cup  belonging  to  this  class  creates  a 
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great  deal  of  intenst,  and  as  Sluropa1di«B  are  now  esta- 
bliihed  fttyomites  in  Ireland,  we  hope  to  see  some  of  tKe 
Shropshire  breeders  entering  the  Irish  lists  in  propria 
persona.  Let  ns  tdl  them  it  is  worth  their  while  to 
do  so. 

He  draoght  horse  first  prize  in  the  aged  section  was 
awarded  to  a  rtrj  fine  ClTdesdale,  recently  imported  into 
Ireland  by  Mr.  John  Mill,  the  owner  of  the  former  win- 
ner Lord  Clyde.  His  new  horse  is  a  compact,  powcrftd 
fill  animal,  of  a  bright  bay  colour.  A  cross-bred 
three-year-old  stallion,  belonging  to  Mr.  Mooney,  got 
the  first  prize  in  his  section,  being  put  before 
a  very  good  prize  bred  Snfifblk,  and  we  were  told 
the  cross  bred  got  the  medal  also  as  the  best  stallion  in 
aU  the  sections,  which,  if  true,  was  a  bit  of  qneer  judg- 
ing, to  say  the  least  of  it.  A  beautiful  Clydesdale  mare 
belonging  to  Mr.  Mill  got  the  prize  in  her  class,  and  the 
challenge  plate,  beating,  among  others,  a  grand  mare  of 
the  same  breed,  belonging  to  ilr.  Whaley.  Mr.  Waldic, 
Mr.  Allan  Pollok,  and  Mr.  Donagh  were  the  winners  in 
the  filly  sections,  with  very  promising  animals.  The 
Grolcer  challenge  plate  for  the  best  weight-canring 
thorough-bred  stallion  went  to  Yorkshire,  having  been 
taken  by  Mr.  Groves'  Claret,  bred  by  Mr.  Osbaldiston, 
and  got  by  Touchstone  out  of  Mountain  Sylph. 

Mr.  Joyce,  a  successftd  exhibitor  at  Worcester,  wss  the 
principal  prize  winner  among  the  Berkshire  swine,  some 
of  his  entries  being  uncommon  animals  for  substance  and 
quality.  The  show  of  butter  was  well  filled.  Some  of 
tne  lota  to  which  prizes  were  awarded  were  extremely 


high  oolonnd,  while  others  were  qi^  the  oppodte.  Ire- 
land is  not  a  cheese-prodneing  country,  thoogli  we  see  no 
reason   why   it    should   not   be   so,   and  there  wen     | 
only    two    entries    of    that    article,    one    of   wliicli 
was    fiiir,    while    the     other     was    veiy    indiftavnt. 
llie  implement  yards  were  tolembly  well  filled,  and  tiM     I 
entries   included   those    of  several  Snghsh  exbibiton. 
Messrs.  Howard  had  their  cultivating'  apparatus  at  work 
near  the  town,  but  so  very  fool  wss  the  ground  from 
squitch,  ftc.,  that  the  cultivator  got  fluently  clioVed. 
It  did  its  work  wdl,  however,  notwi^standruK  the  disad- 
vantages  under  which  it  laboured ;  and  all  frho  saw  it  ai 
work  were  loud  in  their  praises  of  it.    Mr.  Malcomfion,  of 
Portlaw,  purchased  the  tackle,  inten^Ung  to  nse  it  in  the 
cultivation  of  his  newly  redaimed  slob  lands  near  Witer- 
ford.    Among  the  other  entries  were  Bentall,  of  Maldon; 
Eastwood,  Blackburn ;  Kennan  and  Sons,  Dublin ;  )for- 
ton,  Liverpool ;  Perry,  Glas^w ;  Childs,  London ;  Bjtdc, 
Shanballymore,  Co.  Cork,  with  a  new  and  useftd-looking 
implement  for  cutting  and  removing  weeds  out  of  pastntes, 
&c. ;    Barrows    and    Carmichael,    London;   Cambridge, 
Bristol ;  Toole  and  Co.,  Dnblin ;  Young,  Ayr ;  Bradford,     , 
Manchester;  Turner,  Ipswich ;  Greening  and  Co.,  ilan- 
Chester ;  M'Kenzie,  Cork,  who  had  ninety-two  articles  on 
his   stand ;  James,   Cheltenham ;    Bowles,  Dublin ;  Hill     i 
and  Smith,  Brierlcy  Hill,  Staffordshire ;  Garrett  and  Sons, 
Leiston  Works;  O'Neill,  Athy;  Richmond  and  Norton, 
Liverpool ;  Banrett,  Exall,  and  Andrewes,  Reading;  Bad- 
cUife,  Manchester;    Ashby  and  Co.,  Stamford;  Smitb, 
Thrapston,  &c.,  &c. 
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The  following  awards  hare  been  made  for  thii  year:— 

BIST  CUT.TIVATKD  FAUUS. 

To  the  tenant  and  occupier  of  not  less  than  150  acres, 
£10,  Mr.  John  Fairirarat,  Woodlands,  near  Ormakirk. 

To  the  tenant  and  occupier  of  not  less  than  100  aeres 
and  under  160,  £6,  Mr.  H.  Clayton^  Aintree,  near  liverpooL 

To  the  tenant  and  oecupier  of  not  leaa  than  60  aerea  and 
under  100,  £6,  Mr.  James  Aahton,  Speke,  near  LiverpooL 

To  the  tenant  and  occupier  for  the  best  managed  dairy 
or  grazing  farm  of  not  less  than  200  acres,  JEIO,  Mr.  W. 
Whitlow,  Croochley  Farm,  Lymm. 

To  the  tenant  and  oecupier  for  the  best  managed  dairy  or 
grazing  farm  of  not  less  than  100  acres  and  under  SOO, 
£8,  Mr.  Charles  Davenport,  Stanthome,  near  Middlewioh. 

To  the  tenant  and  ooenpier  for  the  best  managed  dairy 
or  grazing  Caim  of  not  leaa  than  00  aorea  and  under  100, 
£Qt  Mr.  John  Bigby,  Lower  Whitley,  near  Korthwich. 

To  Uie  tenant  and  occupier  of  not  less  than  IGO  acres  iu 
the  high-lying  portion  of  the  society's  district,  Mr.ILNeild, 
Worsley  Grange,  near  Manchester. 

DBAIHINO. 

To  the  tenant  of  not  lass  tban  150  aerea,  who  ahall  drain 
the  greateat  qaantity,  £S,  Mr.  Joseph  Cliffs,  Lower  Whitley 
Hall,  sear  Korthwidi. 

To  the  tenant  and  occopier  of  not  leaa  than  100  acres 
and  under  150,  who  shall  dndn  the  greatest  quantity,  £4, 
Mr.  John  Kilshaw,  Cow-lane,  Great  Sankey,  near  War- 
rington. 

To  the  tenant  and  oeoupier  of  not  less  than  40  aeres  and 
under  70,  who  shall  drain  the  greatest  quantity,  £8,  Mr. 
John  Bowker,  Aston,  near  Northwioh. 

To  the  teaaal  and  oeeapier  of  a  farm  of  not  laaa  than  25 
aens,  who  has  had  the  greatest  qaantity  of  drainiag  done 
for  him  upon  hia  turn  by  his  laadlord,  and  apoa  the  cost  of 
which  he  hu  agreed  to  pay  intercat,  £S»  Mr.  T.  Houghton, 
Qxton-hiD. 


■UBaOXUNO. 

Tothatmantandoeeuplerornot  less  than  100  aem  «)» 
atell  aubioil-ploogh  the  ffrsatsst  quantity,  aot  la«  thu  ID 
aens,  £5,  Mr.  John  Oriffiths,  The  Bak^  near  Hawsite. 

lULIOATIIfO. 

To  the  owner  aad  ooenpier  who  ahail  iiriirata  tbegnal^ 
quantity,  the  SoeietT'B  silfsr  nsdal,  Mr.  Hsiald  litdidali, 
Liaeaid  Hall,  near  Bictenhsad. 

LATIMQ  DOWN  LAND  TO  GRASS. 

Tathatsoaatandoeeapaerof  aflarmof  not  lass thas  ISO 
aerea  who  shall  in  proportioa  to  the  extent  of  land  eafauc  of 
arable  cultivutioa  on  such  farm,  lay  down  the  greateat  qoaao^ 
of  grass,  £5,  Mr.  John  Overtoa,  Chapel  Hoosc,  8peke;  iw 
the  Soe:ety*S  medal  to  Sarah  Jsokinaon,  Bpeks. 

To  the  tenant  and  oeeupier  of  a  farm  not  laaa  thas  ItK 
acres  and  under  150  who  ahaU  lay  down  the  greateat  qaistitr 
to  grass,  £4,  Mr.  Gilbert  Halaall,  Halebrook,  aesr  Wairbr 
ton;  and  Mr.  R.  J.  Owen,  Halebrook,  £8w 

To  the  tsnsnt  and  oecupier  who  shall  eonstraet  tba  biit 
tank  or  raserfoir  far  liquid  mannie,  £S.  Mr.  J.  Cliia,  WbitkJ 
Hall,  near  Northwiefa. 

HSDaiB. 

To  the  tenant  and  occupier  of  a  firm  of  not  kss  thas  180 
aeras  who  ahall  at  hia  own  axponsa  aradieata  the  pN^ 
length  of  old  hedgaa  for  the  parpoaa  of  layiag  oat  hia  fid* 
in  a  form  and  sisa  best  adapted  for  the  eaithratian  of  hit  lasd. 
£6.  Mr.  J.  Cliffe,  Whitiey  HsU. 

To  the  taoaat  and  oeenpiar  af  a  tess  of  not  leaa  tbs  80 
and  nadsr  160  aeres  who  shall  aradieata  the  giastsat  laft»> 
£4,  Mr.  John  Kilshaw»  Cow-Uae,  Great  Bankay. 

Tathe  tenant  and  oeenpiar  who  shsU  havs  niaad  ^ 
plantiog  in  one  season  the  greateat  kagth  of  whita  tbori 
hedge,  £5,  Mr.  Xilahaw,  Great  Sankey. 
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WHO    KILLED    COCK-SPARROW? 


Some  two  or  three  Tears  since,  we  were  present  at  an 
imoMig  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  where  ihs  ohject 
of  the  lecturer  was  to  impress  the  advantage  of  acdima- 
tizing  all  kinds  of  foreign  beasts,  birds,  and  fishes.  We 
sre  not  quite  sore  bnt  that  the  ieamed  gentleman  dwelt 
upon  the  beanties  of  the  Bengal  tiger,  or  the  immense 
gratification  it  wonld  be  to  have  the  hippopotamus  coming 
Dp  between  Putney  and  Mortlake,  while  the  ostnch 
stdked  throng  the  market-gardens  of  Barnes  and  Brent- 
Eord,  and  parrots  and  monkeys  chattered  a  welcome  £rom 
tiidr  comfortable  JiMtneas  amidst  the  horse-chestnuts  of 
Hampton.  Pleasing  a  picture  as  this  is  to  the  imagina- 
tion,  ddightfol  as  it  might  be  to  chevy  the  wild  boar 
throQgh  Windsor  Great  Park,  or  to  race  a  herd  of  bulfiilo 
orer  the  Wiltshire  Downs,  it  is  still  donbtliil  whether, 
with  the  innate  spirit  of  Englishmen,  we  are  not  too  apt 
to  prize  anything  or  any-body  that  may  happen  to  come 
tnm  other  climes.  A  prima  donna  would  never  tell  half 
II  well  amongst  us  as  a  "  Miss  "  as  she  will  as  a  "  Made- 
Doiidie;"  and  a  Count  or  Baroncarries  an  introduction  in 
hit  very  title,  that  a  ample  squire  or  an  educated  gentle- 
man would  often  seek  in  vain  for  amongst  his  own 
people.  It  is,  perhaps,  only  when  we  lose  them 
that  we  begin  to  thoroughly  appreciate  our  own 
luxnely  Mends  and  companions,  as  nothing  is  said  to  have 
moroi  the  emigrant  more  than  when  he  first  heurd  the 
ik^isik  carolling  up  to  heaven  with  the  old  English  pipe 
tiiriUing  throu^  the  wild  prairies  of  Australia.  Thi^ 
the  little  songster  is  regarded  as  a  blessing ;  here  he  is  too 
ramfflonly  treated  as  a  nuiaanoe.  With  the  exception  of 
the  pheasant  and  the  partridge,  to  which  we  sacrifice  with 
IS  Imd  an  idolatry  as  ever  did  the  heathen  of  old  to  their 
nercd  geese  or  deified  pea'fowl,  there  is  scarcely  a  bird 
that  flies  but  that  has  a  price  upon  his  head.  Master  and 
nso,  landlord  and  tenant,  are  ahke  at  war  with  the  fea- 
thered tribes.  From  the  keeper  who  shoots  the  solitary 
ovl  to  the  lad  who  nets  the  gregarious  sparrow,  there  is 
stni  the  same  inclination,  or  rather  direct  encouragement, 
to  destroy.  One,  indeed,  would  think  that  the  plagues  of 
the  land  were  not  so  much  grubs  and  insects,  as  rooKs  and 
finches ;  and  that  a  man  is  regarded  proportionately  as  a 
heoelactor  who  protects  the  interests  of  &ea  and  snails  by 
1 8T9tematic  onslaught  against  bUckbirds  and  thrushes. 

The  world,  however,  ii  gradually  coming  to  a  different 
way  of  thinldng.  The  keeper's  tree,  so  ostentatiously 
idomed  with  spread-ea^ed  pies,  jaya,  owls,  and  daws,  is 
ngarded  with  anything  but  that  same  filing  of  satis- 
^on  by  the  public  as  it  may  be  by  the  man  and 
his  master.  Sportsmen  are  apt  to  fancy  there 
may  be  a  fox's  unhallowed  remains  fostering  the  roots  of 
that  too  fruitful  elm,  as  the  cottager  to  believe  that  the 
spirit  of  the  fiuuily  cat  still  flits  uneauly  through  its  ominous 
ahade.  Then,  again,  the  hero  of  the  Sparrow  Club  is  a 
hero  no  longer,  flattering  though  may  be  the  address  of 
the  president,  as  he  hands  over  the  ill-won  honorarium  to 
the  pitiless  slayer  of  his  thousands.  In  fact,  all  this  whole- 
nie  shughter,  all  this  paying  of  persons  to  exterminate 
owls  and  rooks,  and  sparrows,  and  finches,  may  be  in 
Kality  tending  to  a  deaf  more  harm  than  good.  Instead 
of  sighing  for  the  cheerful  ditty  of  the  Linghing  jackass  or 
the  stately  presence  of  the  pelican  of  the  wilderness,  sop- 
pose  we  look  a  little  closer  into  the  actual  merits  and  uses 
pf  what  Bewicke  so  fondly  classified  as  British  birds.  And 
is  it  all  quite  barren  here  ?    Has  the  owl  no  other  object 
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but  as  the  signal  for  his  immolation  P  Are  finches  only  to 
be  counted,  like  hobnails,  at  so  much  a  thousand,  and  rooks 
to  have  no  other  aim  than  to  fill  up  a  spring  pasty  ?  If  it 
be  admitted  that  pheasants  and  partridges  be  the  great 
gods  of  the  feathered  life,  and  that  rats,  mice,  grubs, 
beetles,  and  wire-worms  be  all  very  excellent  things  in 
their  way,  then  letgame-prcservers  and  tom-tit  destroyers  go 
on  as  they  have  gone,  by  all  manner  of  means.  But  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  be  something  further  to  consider  than  the 
safety  of  a  pheasant's  egg  or  the  value  of  a  bunch  of  currants, 
then  it  maybe  as  well  to  reflect  a  little  on  the  course  which  we 
have  been  so  mercilessly  pursuing.  Let  the  fiumer  calmly 
ask  of  himself  whether  he  should  rank  the  barn-owl  as  a 
friend  or  foe ;  and  i^  on  consideration,  they  can  come  to  side 
together,  then  let  the  one  stand  by  the  other  as  firmly  as  he 
would  to  his  child's  kitten  or  his  shepherd's  dog.  Again, 
is  that  army  of  black  Brunswickers  that  he  sees  encamped 
upon  his  freshly-turned  furrows  really  aggressive  or  pro- 
tective P  Are  they  doing  him  more  harm  than  good?  and 
is  the  voice  of  the  bird-boy  at  so  much  a  week  so  much  of  a 
service  after  all?  Or,  to  come  nearer  home,  are  the 
sparrows  and  finches,  fhiges  consnmere  nati  ? — are  they 
such  epicures  as  to  peck  at  nothing  but  the  best  heads  of 
com  and  the  finest  berries  of  firmtP  A  gardener  will 
probably  tell  you  that  he  must  keep  these  little  nuscreants 
ofif,  while  he  employa  all  sorts  of  artificial  means  to  free 
his  plants  and  cropa  from  such  curses  aa  moths,  flies,  grubs, 
and  other  destructive  insects.  But  the  case  of  the  fiyrmer  is 
somewhat  different ;  and  as  he  needs  more  protection  in 
this  way,  he  must  look  to  the  balance  of  native  to  aflbrd 
it  him.  On  the  occasion  of  the  discussion  at  the  Central 
Farmers'  Club  on  the  over-preservation  of  game,  the 
author  of  the  opening  paper  said — "  Keepers  may  profess 
to  kill  rats  and  hedge-hogs,  and  perhaps  they  do  when 
they  can  find  them;  but  they  destroy  fiu:  more  syste- 
matically the  great  enemies  of  such  a  dass  of  depredators. 
They  shoot  the  terriers  that  Idll  the  rats,  they  trap  the 
cats  that  kill  the  mice,  and  they  wage  war  against  the 
hawks  and  owls.  *  The  balance  of  nature  is,  as  it  were, 
upset;  and  only  that  the  farmer  should  sufiier  more  and 
more  from  such  a  revolution."  It  may  be  said,  £urly 
enough,  that  unfortunately  the  farmer  has  little  power  in 
preserving  any  such  a  baknce,  so  £sr  as  restricting  the 
keeper  is  concerned ;  but  he  certainly  has  in  other  direc- 
tions. The  very  text-word  of  this  question  might  be 
taken  as  when  he  can  find  them.  The  keeper  ytm  kill 
rats  and  hedge-hogs  when  he  can  find  them  ;  but,  with  all 
his  contrivances  and  efforts,  he  wul  never  be  able  to  keep 
them  down  half  so  effectually  as  their  natural  enemies,  the 
cats  and  owls  and  terriers.  The  same  argument  is  equally 
susceptible  of  an  application  as  regards  the  uses  of  the  smaller 
birds.  Science  and  care  may  afford  a  man  some  help  against 
the  attacks  of  the  slug,  the  fly,  and  the  worm,  and  he  will 
kill  them  when  he  can  find  them.  But  their  sworn  foes, 
whose  very  business  of  life  it  is  to  follow  them  up  and 
root  them  out,  are  the  rooks  and  the  finches  and  the  spar- 
rows that  we  hoot  off  our  farms  as  the  worst  of  trespassers, 
or  whose  heads  we  gladly  buy  up  at  so  much  a  hundred. 
Is  this  wise?  Is  it  right?  We  will  not  ourselves  put 
the  question,  yea  or  nay,  either  way ;  but  what  we  would 
impress  is  that  the  subject  has  not,  so  fiir,  had  that  careful 
consideration  it  should  have  had  from  the  cultivators  of 
the  soil.  There  ii  no  doubt  whatever  but  that  the  keeper 
inflicts  immense  injuxy  on  the  eountiy  when  engagea  in 
'  BlaughtexiDg  every  biid  w  beaft  ttit  iw  fiywue  BUgU  MKk 
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a  pheasant's  egg,  or  eat  up  a  young  partridge ;  and  the 
point  here  is  whether  the  fiirmer  has  not  been  blindly 
adopting  yeiy  much  the  same  principle  P  There  may 
occasionally  be  an  inconvenient  swarm  of  sparrows  or 
finches  round  a  cherry-tree  or  currant-bush ;  but  is  the 
thorough  extermination  of  these  small  birds  altogether 
advisable,  as  the  rules  of  the  local  clubs  would  seem  to 
insist  upon  ?  We  think  not ;  and  we  have  the  more  reason 
for  thinking  so  from  the  publication  of  an  admirable 
letter  in  the  TimeSf  to  be  found  in  another 
column,  in  which  the  food  of  every  bird,  from  the 
long-eared  owl  to  the  smallest  finch,  is  carefully  classified. 
As  the  work  of  a  IVench  gentleman,  the  several  ingre- 
dients of  the  several  crops  may  not  quite  tally  with  our 
own  notions  or  experience,  but  the  whole  article  is  emi- 
nently suggestive  and  practical,  and  on  these  terms  we 
would  caU  to  it  the  serious  attention  of  the  fiumer.  Wo 
have  to  thank  Mr.  Wilson  for  not  missing  so  interesting 
an  entry  in  the  Great  International  Exhibition. 


SMALL     BIRDS. 

TO  THI   EDITOR  OV  THB  TIMKS. 

Bib,— In  a  retired  eomrr  of  the  Frsneh  department  of  the 
International  Exhibition  there  lay  a  long  row  of  mytterious 
and  raiher  dingy  spectmens,  vhieh,  in  apite  of  their  nnattrae- 
tive  appearance,  well  deserved  a  study,  eten  ia  the  midst  of 
the  bright  and  beantifal  objeeti  by  which  they  were  aurrouuded. 

They  coDsistcd  of  a  ? ery  nameroua  collection  of  the  atomaeha 
of  birds,  with  their  eonteots  apread  out  on  aheets  of  paper, 
with  a  written  deacription  of  their  eontenta,  the  time  of  the 
year  in  whieh  the  bird  waa  taken,  and  other  partieolara.  Thev 
were  the  work  of  M.  Florent-Prevoat,  the  celebrated  French 
naturalist,  who  for  thirty  yeara  has  been  proaeeuting  his  in* 
quihca  of  thia  kind,  and  endeavouring  to  eonvinee  hia  country* 
men  of  the  anicidal  folly  of  which  they  are  guilty  in  the  per- 
•istent  and  indiicriminate  slaughter  of  theae  beautiful  little 
creaturea. 

In  taking  atepa  to  impreaa  particularly  upon  our  yona^^r 
people  in  Auatralia  the  mistake  they  commit  in  deatroying 
theae  birda  whieh  we  are  taking  such  tronble  to  introdnee 
among  them,  I  have  pot  mjself  in  eommunieation  with  thia 
kind,  hearted  and  euUg htened  philoeopher,  and  by  hia  aid  I 
have  prepared  a  tolerably  complete  liat  of  what  ia  eaten  during 
eaeh  month  of  the  year  by  the  more  common  of  our  birds. 
And,  I  think,  that  thia  list  is  worth  study  at  home.  When  the 
destruction  of  small  birda  by  poiaon  and  other  meana  ia  at- 
tracting Parliamentary  notiee,  and  the  undenied  facta  are 
brought  before  the  public  of  whole  traeta  of  forest  land  laid 
waste,  and  whole  coontriea  redueed  to  famine  by  the  thonght- 
lesa  removal  of  the  only  effective  check  upon  the  ra? agea  of 
the  inaeet  tribe,  we  really  ought  to  dwell  upon  that  point. 
The  little  bird  ia  our  only  aafegnard  a^pinat  a  peat,  which  but 
for  it  would  aoon  become  overwhelming.  As  Miehelet  very 
well  aaya— "  The  bird  can  live  without  the  man,  but  the  man 
cannot  live  without  the  bird.'*  Were  we  all  to  reaolve  our* 
sdvea  into  one  great  sparrow  club,  we  should  all  in  a  few  years 
perish  from  famine. 

I  trust,  then,  that  thia  list  will  be  found  useful;  and  I 
would  suggest  to  parents  and  teaehera  partieularly  that  it 
might  advantageously  be  cut  out  and  preserved  for  future  use, 
that  the  minda  of  young  people  might  be  properly  impreaaed 
with  ideas  of  the  uscfnlneaa  as  well  aa  beauty  of  the  pretty 
little  thinga  that  enliven  our  hedge-rowa  and  hop  acroaa  our 
patha. 

Long-eared  owl.— January,  February,  and  Mareh,  mice; 
April,  eoekehafcra;  May,  rats,  aquirrela,  and  cockehafera; 
June,  meal  worm,  beetlea,  and  abrew  mice ;  July,  mice,  ground 
and  other  beetlea ;  Aoguat*  shrew  and  other  mice ;  Septem- 
ber, Oetober,  and  November,  mice. 

Short-eared  owL— January,  mice;  February,  harvest  mice; 
Msrch,  mice ;  April,  crickets  and  harveat  mice ;  May,  shrew 
miee  and  eockchafera;  Jone,  beetles;  July,  field  mice  and 
birda;  Auguat,  field  and  shrew  mice;  Septembei  and  Oetober, 
field  miee  and  beetles;  November,  common  and  field  mice; 
Deeember,  vioi^  apUen,  and  wood  liee. 


Bam  owl.» January  and  Febraaij,  mice;  Mareh,  April, 
May,  and  June,  field  miee ;  Jnly  and  Augaat,  mat  \  8rp> 
tember  and  October,  field  and  shrew  miee ;  November,  aia 
and  the  black  rat ;  December,  mice. 

Rook. — January,  field  mice  and  lane  or  grabof  eockdnfai; 
February,  field  mica*  grab  of  codchaiier,  and  red  wcim; 
March,  grubs  and  ehrysolids ;  April,  ilogt,  worms,  sad  ehrj* 
adida ;  May,  beetles,  grubs,  prawns,  and  wire  wonas ;  Jbm, 
eockchafera.  egga  of  birda,  and  wooid-boriog  bectlei;  Jolj, 
young  birda,  luetics,  Stt, ;  August,  birds,  field  miee,  wterih, 
crickets,  and  grssshoppen ;  September,  grabs  aad  varsa 
October,  graaahoppers,  ground  beetlea,  and  young  aaiaili 
November,  young  rabbita  and  different  insects  sod  gnbi 
December,  different  animals  and  decaying  aubitaneei. 

Magpie. — ^Jaauary,  gruba  of  eockehafers,  joung  beetki,ttl 
com  and  seeds ;  February,  the  aame,  andbetries ;  Miidi,tk 
Bsme;  April,  crickets,  water  rats,  and  miee ;  Bfa7,eoekdiiicn, 
glowvorma,  and  fruits;  Jone,  the  lame,  and  wcevili;  July, 
beetlea  and  field  miee;  Auguat,  birda*  eggs  aad  wacvili;  8^ 
tember,  beetles,  worma,  barley,  and  graashoppera :  October, 
graaahoppera,  carrioa  beetles,  and  green  locusts ;  Norcmber, 
giaaahoppera  and  kemela  of  fraita;  December,  grnbi  of  cock- 
chafers, young  rabbita,  and  berries. 

Jay.— January,  gruba  of  eockehafers,  aeorns, and  bimei; 
February,  chryaalidi,  aad  different  graina  and  sccdi ;  MiNh, 
grubs,  insects,  wheat,  and  barle/  ;  April,  gruba  of  beetlei,  lad 
anaila  ;  May,  eockchafera  and  locnata ;  Jnne^  egga  of  bodi, 
eockchafera,  and  beetlea ;  July,  young  tnrds,  fliei,  ui 
beetles  ;  August,  the  same,  aeorns,  {(ruba,  and  diagoa  Im  ; 
September,  Uie  aame  and  fruita;  October  and  NoTember, 
beetles,  slogs,  snails^  aad  grain ;  Deeember,  the  ssmi^  bsvii 
hips,  fte. 

Starling.' January,  worms,  gruba  of  eochdiafen,  ud  tbe 
dung  of  animals  ;  Febroary,  gruba,  anaila,  and  alagi ;  Mutb 
and  April,  gruba  of  eockchafera  and  snails  ;  Miy,ths  uom, 
and  graaahjppera,  and  fruita  ;  Jane,  fiics,  snd  gnbi  ofn* 
rious  fiiet,  and  fruita  ;  Jnly,  gmba,  lireah-water  iheilfisbi 
and  fruita  ;  Auguat,  fliea,  glow  worma,  aad  vaiioni  beedo, 
aad  fruita;  September,  green  loeuata,  gruba  of  canioa, 
beetles,  and  worms;  October,  worms  and  bsetles;  KoraB- 
ber,  snails,  slugs,  and  gruba ;  December,  hips,  haws,  snd  bodi 
of  trees. 

Golden  Oriole. — January,  variona  chryaalidi.  Fcbniz;. 
ehryaalids,  and  worma.  March,  gruba  and  bcetleB.  Apiil, 
ground  beetlea  and  weevila.  May,  beetlea,  moths,  bntterflia, 
and  grubs.  June,  grubs,  grasshoppers,  bees,  and  cfacRiei. 
July,  eherrica  and  beetlea.  Anguet,  weevils,  ehrysslide,  froiti, 
and  worms.  September,  beetws.  grubs,  worms,  sad  frvitt' 
Oetober,  grubs,  herbs,  ehrysalids,berriee,  aad  bailey;  No- 
vember, ants  and  worms. 

Crested  Hoopoe. — January,  worms,  graba,  and  laiib; 
February,  Mareh,  and  April,  the  aame,  and  birda ;  May,  ^^ 
dragon  flies,  and  grub  of  Mayfly ;  June,  water  and  land  isui, 
flies,  &C. ;  July,  August,  and  September,  the  lame,  and  wood 
lice  ;  October  and  November,  anaila,  fliea,  and  spidcn ;  De- 
cember the  same,  and  worme. 

Orcen  Woodpecker.— January,  ante ;  Februaiy,  worm  lad 
graba  of  ante ;  March,  aluga,  beetlea,  and  gruba  of  mCi ; 
April,  ante  and  worma ;  May,  red  ante  and  grubs  of  wsipi ; 
June,  bees  and  snts  ;  July,  red  ants ;  August,  red  snts  m 
worms ;  September,  ants  aad  worms ;  October,  V^^^ 
ants  i  November,  gmba  of  ante  aad  bees ;  aad  DcoeBber, 
ants. 

Reed  Thruib.— March,  gruba  snd  insects ;  April,  aqn'^ 
grubs ;  Msy,  grabs  of  house  and  drsgon  flies;  June,  worn^ 
grubi,  flies,  and  May  fliea  ;  Jnly,  beetles,  and  dragoo  Aim  ; 
Auguat,  worma,  eggs  of  inseets,  and  beetles ;  and  Beptoaber, 
aquatic  insects. 

Great  Titmouae.— January,  beetlea  and  eggs  of  isiee^ : 
Febraary,  gruba;  Mareh,  winter  anaila,  beetlea.  aad  grubi ; 
April,  cockchafers,  bretlee,  and  bees ;  Jane^  cockchsfsrs,  m 
and  other  insects  ;  July,  the  same ;  August,  iaseeU  m 
fruits  ;  Seplember,  seeds,  graashoppera,  and  aiickeU ;  Oc- 
tober, berries,  and  November,  seeds. 

Blsckbird.— January  and  February,  aeeda,  *F^***  "^ 
chryaolids :  Msrch,  worms,  grubs,  and  bnda  of  trees ;  ^^ 
insecU,  worms,  and  grubs ;  May,  the  sssse  snd  eoekchaw*! 
June,  the  same  and  fruit ;  July,  August,  September,  aU  lorv 
of  worma  and  fruit ;  Oetober,  gruba  of  butterfiisa  aad  worm. 
Novenbar  and  Deetmbar,  teeda  and  ehiynllds. 
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Skyhrk.— Jtnuiiy,  leedt  of  wild  plantt ;  Februtrj,  wedi 
•fid  eon ;  March,  ▼■liou  isMcti,  wormt,  tceda,  and  com  ; 
April,  iueeti,  bcetlea,  aod  eoro ;  May,  fliea  and  Tarioiu  in- 
Mil;  Jaae,  graathoppcrt,  wormf,  and  com  ;  Jalj,  cricketa 
aad  gruahoppcra;  Aof^t,  inaeeta^  corn,  and  sceda  of 
vaedi;  Septcaber,  aeada,  vorma,  aad  barley;  October, 
Noreoibcr,  aecda,  oom,  and  berriea ;  Dceennber,  aeada  of  wild 
phata. 

Redbreaat^January,  inaecta,  worma,  and  ebryaalida  ; 
Mraaiy,  ioiceta,  worma,  and  wood-lice ;  Marcb,  chvyaalida 
aad  wonia;  April,  moth,  Cf^ga  of  inaeet%  and  coekchafera ; 
May,  graba  and  beetka;  June,  fliea,  motha,  apidera,  and 
vema;  July,  motha,  bntterfliaa.  and  wood  lice;  Aognat  and 
Saptaabar, the  aame  and  worma;  October,  egga  of  inaeeta 
ttd  aqvacic  inaeeta ;  NoTcmber,  worma  and  chiyaalida;  De- 
cember, ehrytalida,  grubi,  and  egg  a  of  moth. 

Nigbtingale. — February,  gruba,  and  worma ;  March,  the 
una  aad  chryaalida,  and  ground  beetlea ;  April,  fliea,  meal- 
vonai,  baatlea,  and  red  worma ;  May,  bntteifliea,  cockcJiafcra, 
wenilf ,  aad  gmba ;  June,  apidera,  wood-boring  bcetlei,  and 
womi;  July,  worma,  grub*,  egga  of  loeuata,  graaahoppera, 
Bothi,  and  fliea ;  Anguat,  locoata,  fflow-worma,  weevila,  and 
Kiabi ;  Septembier,  locoita,  beeUea,  worma,  and  dragon  fliea ; 
October,  gruba,  worma,  and  beetle* ;  NoTcmbcr,  flies  and 
woraii. 

liaaet— January,  February,  March,  and  April,  aceda  and 
bcrria;  May,  June,  July,  Augnat,  and  September,  the  aame 
od  iniceta;  October,  NoTember,  and  December,  berriea, 
ttcdi,bQda  of  trcee,and  fmit. 

CbafliQch. — January,  aecda,  berriea,  and  kernela  of  fruit ; 
Febniary,  the  aame  and  com;  March,  the  aame  and  inaeeta; 
April,  aiotba,  flies,  and  inaeeta  of  varioiu  kioda ;  May,  cock- 
ebafen,  gruba,  and  egga  of  inaeeta;  June,  the  aame  and  wild 
fniit ;  July,  the  aame  and  graba  of  beetlea ;  Anguat,  motha 
lad  bntterflea ;  September,  egga  of  inaeeta,  worma,  and  aeedi ; 
October,  wood>boring  beetlea  and  iosecta ;  NoTcmber,  aceda; 
Bceeaber,  aeeds  and  bade. 

GrNDftneh. — January,  Febraary,  and  Marcb,  aeeda,  bar- 
riM,  wild  fruit,  worms,  &c. ;  April,  May,  June,  July,  and 
AagQit,  the  aame  and  inaects ;  September,  October,  No- 
naiber,  and  December,  aeeda,  berriea,  worma,  wild  fruit,  Ac 

The  iparrow  only  lives  near  the  habitationa  of  man.  It 
min  ita  food  according  to  drcumatanoea.  In  a  wood  it  lirea 
OB  iniccti  and  seetda ;  in  arillige  it  feeda  on  aecda,  grain,  and 
Iinn  of  butterfllea,  Ac ;  in  a  city  it  Uyes  on  ail  kinds  of 
^«(rw.  But  it  prefeia  cockchafera  and  aome  other  inaeeta  to 
iD  other  food. 

la  looking  oTer  this  liat  critically,  our  aparrow-killera  will 
probably  think  that  M.  Florent-PrcToat  haa  here  and  there 
alloved  the  adyocate  rather  to  interfere  with  the  philoeopher, 
ttd  they  may  misa  aome  articlea  of  food  which  it  ia  notorioua 
^  birda  consume.  And  in  hia  aeal  to  ahow  the  amasiog 
VttaUty  of  inaeeta  daatnyed  by  hta  little  proieget  the  propor- 
tion of  fruit,  grain,  &e.,  alao  consumed  perhapa  acarcely  ac- 
CMdi  With  our  leas  accurate  obaerration.  Still  theae  reaulta 
>K  obtained  by  actual  inapcciion,  and  we  may  be  aure  that 
cvttything  enumerated  haa  been  found.  And  we  meat  re- 
Uabcr  that  theae  experimenta  were  made  in  France,  and  that 
^  food  of  birda  will  alwaya  be  largely  influenced  by  local 
Pccaliaritiea. 

It  ia  worth  mentioDing  that  a  study  of  M.  FIozent-PreTOat'a 
VMiaicaa  ahowed  another  important  faet  ranging  beyond  the 
iboTe  list ;  that  many  birda,  namely,  living  a  gcwd  deal  upon 
fnia,  feed  their  yonng  entirely  on  inseetst  so  that  they  are 
Knia^  ua  adm^bly  in  thia  way  at  a  aeaaon  when  inaeeta  are 
DMt  nfe,  cTcn  when  the  examination  of  their  own  atomaeha 
voald  lead  us  to  denounce  them  as  little  better  than  mere 
Plnadercra. 

Aad  hcra  I  wonld  draw  attention  to  the  yalue  of  another 
^  of  experiments  rseently  reported  in  the  pspera,  sa  auggea- 
tiia  of  the  incredible  quantity  of  inaeeta  deatroyed  by  aoeh 
Hneica.  A  geatleiun  took  aome  young  robina  aiMl  Cad  them 
UBiilf,  weigUng  them  and  their  food  aeenmtdT  day  by  day, 
to  diaeorer  what  quantity  a  yonng  bird  required  to  keep  it  in 
*  poviag  and  healthy  condition.  Aa  he  went  on  he  became 
>M>re  aod  more  aatonnded  at  the  reault,  and  he  found  that 
^^g  the  common  earthworm,  aa  a  rcpreaeatatiye  of  the  food, 
«•  dailj  anpply  required  to  keep  a  young  robin  in  ita  higheat 
^th,  laid  end  to  end,  would  reach  the  almoat  incr^ible 
1*1^0(14 feet.    This  se«Bis  amssing,  bat  those  will  not 


heiitate  to  belieye  it  who  ha?e  watched  the  ineeaasnt  actifity 
during  the  long  hours  of  a  summer's  day  of  a  pair  of  birds 
with  a  nest  of  yonng.  But  let  us  pat  this  snd  that  together 
when  we  wish  propmy  to  eatimate  the  aerricea  of  thia  intalo- 
able  little  thief-catcher,  and  with  a  true  oonoeption  of  the  part 
he  haa  to  play  among  na,  let  ua  do  what  we  can  to  aaye  nim 
firom  the  wanton  shot  snd  cowsrdly  poison. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  serrsnt. 
Reform  Club,  Edwakd  Wilson. 


AGRICULTURAL  LEGISLATION. 

POISONED  GRAIN,  &c,  PROHIBITION  ACT. 

An  Act  to  proMbU  the  Sale  or  me  of  Poitoned  Orain  or  8eed,-^ 

[2m  July,  1863.] 

Wheress  it  is  expedient  to  prohibit  the  sale  snd  nie  of 
poisoned  grain  or  seed :  Be  it  enicted  by  the  Qoeen'a  moat 
excellent  Majesty,  by  and  with  the  adriee  and  consent  of  the 
Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and  Commooa,  in  thia  prcaent 
Parliament  aatemblcd,  aod  by  the  authority  of  the  aame,  at 
followa : 

1.  Short  iille  of  Act ^^Thi*  Act  may  be  cited  for  all  pur- 
poses as  **  The  Poisoned  Grain  Prohibition  Act,  1868.** 

2.  PenoUy  for  ttlling  poitoned  grainy  aeed,  or  meal. — Every 
peraon  who  ahall  offer  or  expoee  for  aale  or  aell  any  grain,  aeed, 
or  meal  which  haa  been  ao  ateeped  or  dipped  in  poiaon,  or  with 
which  any  poison  or  any  ingredient  or  preparation  has  been 
so  mixed  ss  thereby  to  ren&r  the  aame  poisonoua,  and  eal- 
eulated  to  deatroy  life,  ahall  in  either  caie  for  every  auch 
offence,  upon  aummary  conviction,  ai  hermnafter  provided, 
forfeit  any  aum  not  exceeding  ten  pounda. 

3.  PetiaUp  for  touring,  |rc ,  poitoned  grain,  teed,  or  medL— 
Every  peraon  who  ahall  knowingly  and  willingly  aow,  eaat, 
Nt,  lay,  put,  or  place,  or  caoae  to  be  aown,  eaat,  aet,  laid,  put, 
or  placed  into,  in,  or  upon  any  ground  or  other  expoied  plaee 
or  aituatioo,  any  anch  grain,  leed,  or  meal  which  haa  been  ao 
ateeped  or  dipped  in  poiaon,  or  any  ingredient  or  preparation 
which  hu  been  ao  mixed  aa  thereby  to  render  such  grain,  seed, 
or  meal  poisonoua,  and  calculated  to  deatroy  life,  ahall,  upon  a 
inaamary  oonvietion  thereof,  aa  hereinafter  provided,  forfeit  any 
anm  not  exceeding  ten  pounda. 

4.  Solutiont  or  in/ktiont,  $*«.,  allowed  frutein  agri^ 
emllure, — Nothing  in  thia  Act  ahall  prohibit  the  offering  or 
expoaing  for  aale  or  aelling,  or  the  uae  of  any  aolution  or  in- 
fuaion,  or  any  material  or  ingredient  for  dreaaiog,  protecting, 
or  preparing  any  f^nia  or  aeed  for  bond  fide  uae  in  agriculture 
only,  or  the  aowug  of  soeh  laat-mentioned  grain  or  seed  so 
prepared  ■ 

6.  ReeovergofpenalHet—Aj^^Ucation  of  II  ^  12  Fid.  e. 
43,  and  14  $-  16  Viet,  c.  93.  to  thia  Act-^Informer  (not  a 
oonttablej  entitled  to  motefy  of  penalif'—IndemMUg  to  lottaea- 
tet,  ^c— AH  penalties  impoaed  by  thia  Act  may  be  re- 
covered  in  England  and  Ireland  before  two  joatioaa  of  the 
peace,  and  in  Seotland  before  two  juaticea  of  the  peace  or  the 
aheriff;  and  for  that  pnrpoie  in  EogUod  and  Scotland  the 
proviaiona  of  the  Aet  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  yeara  of  her 
preaent  Majeaty,  chapter  forty-three,  snd  in  Ireland  the 
"Petty  Sesaion  (Ireland)  Act,  1861,'*  ahall  extend  and  apply 
to  thia  Act,  and  to  all  proceedinga  in  relation  thereto;  ana  it 
ahall  not  in  any  anch  proceedinga  be  neeeaury  to  allege  or 
prove  the  ground  or  other  place  where  an  ofiEienee  ia  committed 
to  be  the  property  of  or  occupied  by  any  peraon :  Provided 
alwaya,  that  the  eonvicting  juaticea  or  aheriff  may,  if  they  or 
he  ahall  think  flt,  award  to  the  informer  or  proeecutor  (not 
being  a  police-eonatable  or  pesee  ofBcer)  in  any  anch  proceedings 
any  portion  not  exceeding  one  moiety  of  any  penalty  reeoverra 
under  the  aforeaaid  enactmenta ;  Provided  alio,  that  every  in- 
former or  proeecutor,  and  every  person  who  shsll  give  evidence 
agsinst  sny  other  person  proceeded  against  nnder  thia  Act, 
ahall  be  freed  and  diachvged  from  snj  auch  penalty  which  he 
may  have  incurred  for  or  by  reaaon  of  hia  having  participated 
or  aided  in  the  commission  of  the  offence  with  reape ct  to  which 
he  ahall  ao  inform  or  proaecote  or  give  evidence,  provided  the 
information  againat  aneh  other  peraon  haa  been  laid,  or  aoeh 
evidence  haa  been  given,  before  the  laying  of  any  information 
(if  any)  agsinst  such  informer,  proseentor,  or  witness  for  the 
reoovery  of  any  penalty  he  may  have  so  iacwrsd. 
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THE     HARVEST     IN     FRANCE. 

DURING    JULY    AND    AUGUST. 
[translated    from    the    "journal    d'agriculturs    PRATIQUX.*^ 


Numerous  and  interesting  details  have  reached  us  from 
our  corrcspoRdeata  thioogliout  France  npon  the  state  of 
the  crops. 

M.  Vandrrcolinb  writes  from  Rexpoedc,  near  Dankerqus 
(Nerd),  Anf.  14th;  **  Wheat  and  oats  hare  been  housed 
some  dsys.  Daring  the  whole  of  hanreit  we  have  had  but  twelve 
houis'  rain.  As  to  the  qwality  of  the  gnin,  nothing  ean  be 
flner.  We  eetimate  that  white  wheats  will  give,  on  an  av»' 
lagt,  thirlj  hoetolitrsa  perheetara.  Potatoes  are  ssagniieont, 
and  there  is  sserely  a  tiaoe  of  the  diseese  open  a  few  plots. 
In  spite  of  the  droughty  the  beetroots  look  well ;  and  if  from 
this  time  we  have  a  little  rain,  they  will  giye  an  unexeeption- 
aUe  eiop.  I  eaa  only  lepent  what  I  hare  already  said—this 
will  be  a  meat  prodnetive  year  for  na." 

M.  Drmbbmat  writee  ftom  Tempkife  (Netd).  Ang. 
11th:  "  Wheat  is  almeet  entirely  harrseted,  and  wiU  famish 
an  abnndant  crop  of  first-rate  qnelity,  if  we  may  jndge  from 
what  haa  already  beea  thrashed.  We  hafo  ahondy  hoased 
seme  oatig  althongh  mnch  ia  etill  nncnt ;  we  expeet  both 
qnantity  and  quality  will  be  uncxeeptioneble.  Beans  aie  ftae, 
and  if  the  weather  be  fsTOttsaUe  when  they  are  harreeted 
there  will,  no  donbC»  be  a  piodnee  sneh  as  ws  haTS  not 
for  a  long  tiae.  Potntoee  preient  a  good 
aearcely  any  traee  of  the  dieesee  to  be  seen.* 

M.  Caffon  wrilee  tnm  Mernlle  (Nord),  Ang.  9th: 
''The  eoBuneneement  of  this  month  has  been  dry,  which 
greatly  hindered  the  derelopment  of  many  prodnete  of  the 
earthy  pnrtienlsrly  the  second  ent  of  the  natnml  and  artileial 
meadows.  The  drought  eontinned  throngh  nearly  the  whole 
of  July,  bnt  a  nleasantrain  fell  towards  the  end  of  thesMnth, 
which  beneited  the  tebeeco  and  haiieots.  His  rain  was  not 
sufficiently  heavy  for  the  potstoee  i  the  esrly  sorts  have  bsen 
altnekedm  their  leavee  by  the  dieowo»  hot  the  tuben  still 
tppear  eonnd,  thoigh  in  gontral  they  are  sBnH.    We  eno  aa 

CX  say  nothing  npon  the  seonrge.  If  the  ino  weather  we 
vc  had  since  the  eomaieaeemant  of  the  harvest  €oati»nse» 
onr  com  will  bo  all  gathered  in  in  a  week ;  pari  hae  already 
been  housed  under  the  meet  favoumhle  circnsMtaacss — both 
quality  and  quantity  are  perfect.  Oats  yield  sn  saseilsnt 
prodnee.  Tebscco  and  haiieote,  ae  well  as  potntoee,  have 
aufsied  ssueh  from  the  drought ;  and  if  rain  doee  nol  fell 
seen  it  is  fsmod  the  tubers  will  bo  very  small,  and  eonee 
qnently  psoduee  little.  The  graaien  complain  that  the  graae 
hue  slopped  growing  for  want  of  rain ;  however,  the  priee  of 
osttle  keepe  up,  as  well  aa  that  of  horses.  Of  beans  and  hope 
we  hope  to  have  an  average  yield.  Amongst  the  bovine  race 
in  onr  neighbourhood,  these  ia  raging  an  aptheue  disease, 
catted  eoeete;  few,  if  any,  have  sneeumbed  to  thie  disoidcr, 
but  it  is  a  loss  to  the  proprietors  while  the  animals  are  UK'* 

H.  PnoTAUT  wrilse  from  Hendeeonrt>les-CsgntGOort  (?as- 
d»-Cahua),  Aug.  8th :  *'Tha  eztrumo  diynem  of  July,  toge- 
ther with  the  prnvalenee  of  north  winde,  gave  us  reason  to 
hope  thst  all  our  crope  in  general,  and  our  wheat  in  particulsr, 
would  ripen  before  coming  to  maturity.  Happily  these  f^are 
were  not  isalised,  for  the  mn  only  centain  well-filled  greins 
admimUy  foramd.  Beane  are  ripe,  the  poppies  gathered,  and 
oats  partV  thiashed.  The  produce  of  the  latter  is  very  varied; 
those  sown  in  Msreh  are  very  abundant,  while  the  eiops  sown 
later  (in  April)  only  yield  a  middling  produce.  The  damage 
caused  1^  the  drought  is  ehisiy  to  tM  seeond  cut  of  ctover, 
which  will  be  little  or  nothing,  snd  to  the  development  of 
beetioet,  though  that  nmy  still  recover  ite  tigour  if  a  good 
rain  fells.  Be  that  as  it  smy,  we  hope  fiw  a  eontinttsnee  of 
the  preeent  weather,  in  order  that  we  may  bo  able  to  tenni- 
the  wheat  harvest  by  the  14th  or  15th  of  August  We 
Inish  this  letter  without  msntiening  a  coosiderabis 
oetecrtaiBlemlbr  1M4— the  ftdhire  of  the  young 
dovew  in  thn  owiaii  ellt6»    a  toea  much  ta  be 


as,  indepundently  of  its  being  good  feddm, 
psoduee  WuTea  the  asil  which  has  heUit  in  a  Ber^mitaUi 
stote  for  the  cultivation  of  flsx.  Onrcfaiy  ssUhubecsmii 
herd  that  the  pbngheanasske  naimpfeeMB ;  wemnicucdy 
sorstch  up  our  atuMle  with  the  aid  of  the  extirpalsr." 

Dr.  ROTTBB  writee  firom  Clermont  (Oiw),  7th  Aog.: 
**  We  are  m  the  midst  of  harvest,  and  expect  it  will  terniBtte 
in  sbout  eight  dsys.  The  wheats  are  msgnifice&t,  iw)  viQ 
yield  abnndsntly.  Eren  the  little  rain  which  fell  is  th« 
latter  part  of  the  SMmth  forwarded  the  vcgetatioD  of  hiriest), 
and  the  seeond  cut  of  ustoral  and  artifldal  psstara,  whick  vcn 
at  a  standstill.    The  late  oats  have  aleo  pioflted  br  it* 

M.  BouRABT  writes  from  Charleville  (Ardesnei),  As;. 
10th :  **  July  hu  been  dry  snd  hot,  in  feet  ws  hau  oo!;  bd 
rain  twice  throughout  the  whole  month—a  thundtrstoru  u 
the  22nd,  aud  a  storm  without  thunder  on  the  20th ;  fou 
times  we  have  had  a  thick  fog  in  the  momiBg,  tnd  •  liRht 
mist.  The  fine  dry  weather  was,  of  coarse,  very  fkTOonUt 
for  the  hsrvest,  wlUch  is  most  abundant,  mom  m  tb»  ku 
beea  known  for  many  years.  We  are  now  gatherios  in  otts; 
the  early  sown  are  very  line,  but  the  late  ars  act  to  be  con- 
pared  with  then.  The  afto^growth  npon  Unds  set  iniptod 
haye  suffered  much  from  want  of*ranL  The  seeood  cat  of 
natural  vni  aTtifidsI  psstures  is.  however,  more  sbusdftBt 
then  we  expected  to  see  after  the  k»ng  drought.  The  oidiiB 
hss  reappeued  upon  the  vine  stalks,  which  wen  iavaded  by 
this  eryptogamia  last  ysar,  and  were  not  sulphnied ;  it  *« 
also  be  necessary  this  year  to  apply  aulphor  several  tima  if 
we  wish  to  preserve  our  grspes.  Potatoes  are  looking  wtD  tt 
preunt ;  they  are  flue  and  good.  We  greatly  hone  tbt  tk£ 
disease,  which  hai  been  on  the  deereaae  for  sevenl  yesn,  will 
soon  dieappear  altogether.'* 

K.  TiLLoT  writee  from  Chapelle-Servon  (Msne),  Asg> 
15 :  *'  Our  wheats  were  all  harfctted  by  the  8rd  of  Asiut 
in  the  beet  condition  possible.  The  wheat  from  Ssini-Issd, 
Noe,  and  Wit-tranrMill  is  even  superior  to  the  comuy 
wbests.  We  obUtned  in  Nee  wheat  SO  hect  to  the  heeUit 
of  80  kiL  weight.  Barleys  coms  ia  rather  thialv ;  we  vssU 
little  rain  for  the  oata.  The  wheat  harrest  is  vwycood; 
oats  and  barley  middling ;  hey*  second  cut,  then  iisfisa. 
The  potatoes  are  Tory  amalL*' 

M.  Tasbin  writes  from  Clsirvaox  (Anbe),  Aug.  10th ; 
'*  Every  one  seems  satisfied  with  the  appearance  of  thehim^ 
both  as  regards  the  crops  already  gathered  in  and  thees  jet 
nnhooaed.  Thia  year,  say  the  oonntry  people,  then  wiUte 
plenty  fer  all— we  hope  both  quantity  and  qasUiT  sn  good. 
The  new  wheat  weighs  nearly  80  kilog.  the  100  Ltm.  no 
dry  heat  which  haa  prevailed  the  lut  ten  days  threatesi  to 
injure  the  growth  of  the  grapes.* 

M.  Abbb  Mdllbb  writes  from  IchtrataheiB  (Lo«^ 
Rhine},  Aug.  9th :  *'  Onr  barley  and  wheat  barrmtcoBBesced 
almost  iimultsneously,  about  the  17th  or  18th  of  July*  ^ 
the  wheat  wu  all  gathered  in  before  the  rain.  IT  the  eoiton 
of  putting  the  sheaves  in  shocks  on  thefieldl,  which  pnviibu 
Lorraine,  bad  not  been  given  up  here,  no  one  vopld  bive 
houied  the  corn  damp,  and  risked  a  certain  deprecistioo  of  U 
thereby.  We  know  that  the  com  thus  exposed  in  ah«ns 
upon  the  field,  and  suffered  to  ferment,  gains  both  ia  wtigbt 
and  quafity.  Here  we  are  too  much  taken  np  with  the  cul- 
ture of  the  tobacco  plant  to  pay  much  attentiQa  to  the  bit 
and  wheat.  The  sheavea  are  very  numerous  cooscqamtiT 
they  do  not  yidd  much ;  stai  the  produce  of  com  is  6  hccc 
per  hectsre,  sad  barley  may  rssch  8  beet,  per  heetuft 
Throngbont  Alssce  the  Coiss  crop  hss  been  of  the  beet; » 
will  not  be  wonting,  aa  there  will  be  an  enormoes  qsmtitJ 
of  nuts.    It  IS  the  same  in  Lorraine.*  . 

M.  ErniirifB  writes  from  8aint-Saavew^sB^J>">°' 
(llaache),  Aug.  10th:  "The  harrtst  has  been nsde  vK* 
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giiit  npiiiayi  M  tttHgianing  ftf  tlw  fmmlh  wti  "Ptt.  Sons 
coltifBton  oaedtk* mojettt,  toongh only  af«w.  ThawhmU 
tkiukad  an  ■agBifatBt,  lod  promise  aa  nnaxotptioubto 
pradoee  both  m  qoilicj  tad  qoaatity.  The  nin  came  oppor- 
taody  for  tbe  bwkwheat,  roots,  ana  apples.  Ha^nakiiuris 
OTtf,iBdtks  hay  wss  got  up  in  thobott  condition.  Ilie 
pum  and  mcadovs  hsTO  anffared  for  want  of  rain  rttj  much 
tkelnt  fawdays." 

M.  JiAN  Liravu  writes  liroM  OenoUes,  (CAU  dX)r), 
Aaf.l5:  **  The  whsat  harvest,  which conunenoed  in  this  part 
ikatths  Itfth  of  July,  has  finished  well;  excepting  the  first 
f«w  daya,  the  vestber  was  very  favonraUe.  We  are  well  aatis- 
ficd,  iM  do  DOt  remeiaber  ever  having  aecn  crops  better  in 
qnstity  of  ahesvos  and  grain,  as  well  ai  quality.  Oata,  on 
the  oantraiy,  ar«  very  aaaaU,  and  yield  much  teas  than  last 
jcar.  In  eooacqaence  of  tbeintenae  heat  we  have  had  the  last 
lav  daji,  |iapeaat  the  top  oft  the  vines  have  began  to  dry  up. 
Bcatnota  la  general  are  not  very  fine  this  year;  the  drooght 
VH  iajuittiis  te  tsking  thesa  np,  snd  oars  sre  devoured  by 
the  vlute  worn,  which  destroy  great  qnantities  every  day. 
Wt  shall  be  glad  to  see  rain  soon,  sa  the  earth  begins  to  he 
Toy  diy«  thongh  we  had  s  reasonable  qoastity  last  month. 
Oa  tin  29th  a  very  extraordinary  shower  fell ;  the  water  at- 
taiaed  the  depth  of  nearly  84  millimetres  in  less  thsu  two 
haonaDds-hslf." 

U.  MicHOK  writes  from  ChampagBe-sar-Yisjeaane  (Cdtn> 
dX>r),  Aog.  lOth :  '*  The  harveat  was  ended  and  honaed  fifteen 
diji  in  advance  of  oar  ordinniy  year.  We  were  mistsken  in 
naayo/oorprophcdee.  All  over  the  Valley  of  Yiojeanne 
the  wheat  md  ool  ereps  have  been  enonneast  caluvators 
aerec  raaasaaber  then  beiag  so  lasny  sheaves  yielding  so 
Bseh,  aad  of  sach  good  qoslity.  Two  or  three  days'  heavy 
ma  at  the  mmswnrement  of  Jaly  refreshed  the  earth,  end 
iaenaaed  the  weight  of  wheet  end  oats,  which  is  not  general 
tha  jear.  the  letter  having  anifered  from  the  drought  oa  the 
lifhtlaads.  Thamnise  has  aaffcred  a  little;  potatoea  are 
leaenlly  floe,  aad  an  aot  affected  by  the  disesaeu  The 
Meosdcropoflueema  has  beengsod;  our  mesdowa,  which 
vthave  wstoed,  already  offer  a  good  aftergrowth ;  every- 
where alae  oa  the  Sadae  the  uieadows  are  browa  and  hnrat 
Bp.  To  asm  up,  tha  graparice  are  full  of  fodder,  and  the 
«UaofcQn*eh«aves.  All  is  ready  for  the  thiashiag ;  strsw 
vill  ha  wiy  sbundaaW  *Bd  eoQseqaently  maanre  will  hepka^ 
tifvlaextyesr." 

H.LAHnnAmo  vrritss  Ikom  Yeeoal  (Hsata>Ss6ae),  Aug. 
9i  *Qn  wheel  aad  oat  harveet  ia  finished, hat  at  whaleoet? 
Oftm  the  eeta  waatad  the  eieUe  as  soon  aa  the  wheat,  aad  ae 
the  icfthe  ie  acaieely  hnown  hen,  mea  aad  womea  aaing  the 
■(Uaaucted  fiahuloaa  prieoa,  raiaeaa  to  the  fanaere.  One  of 
thmamarad  me  ha  had  heea  aaked  400  fiance  for  eattiag 
does  hia  crepe,  which  were  fhUy  ripe ;  aot  being  able  to  ta^ 
c«t  this  espenss^  ha  was  compelled  to  use  the  scythe,  with  the 
Wlpef  his  two  eons  snd  a  neighbour.  His  erope  suffered 
froatbedaby,  but  hia  hanest  only  eoet  him  10  francs.  We 
bpfe  eeea  to  see  beltar  instraaaento  for  reepiag  in  the  handa 
of  aar  poor  caltavatoie,  ee  th^  have  already  machieee  for 
thmhbg.  The  faraaa  beuig  very  aaudl,  aeveval  vittsgee  hsve 
t*km  fat  mmmm  asa  the  ebdcraahing-roUer,  powerfal  har- 
ron,  ampin  hoca,  aad,  ia  fiaet,  aU  iastrameale  which  can 
vithont  danger  be  placed  ia  the  hande  of  the  Irst  oomer. 
1^  iaetnimeate  akeady  reader  the  ealtivetare  meta  iade- 
PM4eat,sBd  they  auaat  be  obtaiaadat  aay  paiee.  Coltivatora 
^eaeaghlasaflavfMs  atmeepherieinflueace.  WhatwiU 
k«eM  of  them  without  tha  aid  of  thoeeimplemenia?  Raia 
iiknked  for  every  day  with  great  uapatieaoe." 

M.  Bataillsjid  writes  from  Audeux  (Douba),  Aug.  14 : 
"Oar  ksrvcst  is  quite  iuitshed ;  from  the  return  of  the  com 
•hBKlj  threshed  we  may  catimste  the  harvest  of  186S  u 
■ptnor  to  that  of  an  average  year  in  the  following  propor- 
haH:  Wheat,  18  per  cent;  rye,  25  per  cent;  berlqr,  11  per 
net ;  ests,  10  par  cent.  In  spite  of  this  abundance,  prices 
*f  atill  proportiOBatcly  high.  The  drooght  has  done  much 
Bjsiy  to  the  maiae  and  potatoee,  but  there  are  no  signs  of 
'■■•eis  ia  tha  ktlsr.  During  the  Isst  ten  dsys  soma  poor 
■||v-gio«th  of  grass  hw  been  cut  in  the  pisins  between 
I^ba  aad  Ogaoa.  Thmr  acsrei^  will  no  doubt  increase  the 
piea  of  Bstiva  hay,  which  waa  rather  low  in  our  parts  (29  to 
81  f.  for  500  kilos.)" 

]f*  BuBoa^  writes  from  Chfitcan-Thieiiy  (Aisaa)*  Aug  12 : 
AHBks  to  tt  emptiaial  tBUfftntoiib  vahavogpthaced  in 


tha  com  under  CnrounUa  cuenmitaneis;  than  is  both  a  good 
yield  and  a  fine  quality.  Tha  contiuusnoe  of  the  drought  hu 
been  very  iiqurious  to  osts»  so  that  the  crop  will  be  far  mferior 
to  that  (H  Isat  year.  The  aecond  cutting  of  lucerne  haa  auffered 
from  the  continued  heat ;  it  will  ^ield  a  very  inauiUcient  crop* 
The  white  worm  haa  made  considersble  rsvsges  onon  asveral 
plsnts,  particularly  beete  and  potatoee.  The  stubole  pastu« 
sge  hss  been  of  no  use  this  yesr,  so  that  the  proprietors  ol 
flocks  experieace  great  difficaltv  in  fiscding  shsep.  Wa 
ara  aniionaly  looking  for  a  few  days'  rains  to  bring  forward 
the  after-gran  so  mnoh  needed  for  cattle  fodder.* 

M.  CouTiii  writn  from  Yillieiu-ear-Andely%(£nn),  Aug. 
12:  "  During  the  laat  month  tha  weather  has  heea  very  pra- 
pitioaafiorgettiagia  the  grain.  Thecolsacropiegood,  ithas 
yialded  20  quintab  per  hectan  at  the  price  of  SO  to  41  fnnce, 
thaqaality  beiag  eaperier;  it  is  aa  ezceptioaal  veer.  Tha 
andlinge,  fsvound  by  aa  abandsat  rasa  which  fell  oa  Jaly 
28rd,  ceiae  up  well,  bat  aiace  thai  the  weather  haa  heea  toa 
dry.  The  grawth  of  colss  will  be  eoaeiderable  ia  our  porta. 
The  wheat  haiveet  is  very  forward,  aad  we  may  hope  to  finish 
it  by  the  15th  or  20th  st  Uteat.  The  stmw  is  of  exeettaat 
qosLty,  the  graia  ahnadaat  aad  hnvy,  the  Buaid>er  of  sheavee 

SMter  thsa  coaU  have  heea  hoped.  The  spring  aowinge 
ve  aaffered  meet  firom  the  contiaued  drought.  The  oat 
produce  will  be  very  ordinary :  ia  many  plaoM  the  pleat  pulle 
no  under  the  sickle,  owbg  to  the  root  having  been  cut  by  the 
white  worm,  which  hes  done  much  dasaage  to  thia  crop.  Tha 
aaeeod  cutting  of  luccnm  ia  passable;  the  ehwer  hes  bsen  given 
to  the  floeks,  which  could  not  Uve  in  tha  perched  eetn  fialde. 
The  day  weather  hae  deetreyed  maay  new  artificial  peetaiea 
eawn  with  wheat  and  oata.* 

M.  BouTiuia  writn  fnm  Yenddma  (Loii^et-Cher),  Aug. 
7 :  "Tlw  erope  have  been  gathered  in  with  splendid  wnther, 
and  an  above  average." 

M.  FiLix  Dons  writn  from  Rocheux,  near  Mondoublnn 

iLoir-et-Cher),  Aug.  13:— *'Our  whnt  hsrvnt  hn  been 
niahed  for  ten  dsys ;  bariey  is  alto  over  in  moat  placea :  both 
have  been  made  in  the  beet  condition;  some  wheat  wsa  wet  st 
the  beginning,  but  then  seems  to  hsve  been  no  spprecisble 
dsBMge.  Some  fiurms  already  want  water :  a  few  wnka  saora, 
and  then  will  be  a  aearcity  of  vrater  m  great  aa  then  waa 
five  vean  ago.  Tha  wheat  crops  have  yielded  well ;  berley 
will  be  moteate,  aad  oats  bad.  Then  will  be  no  second  eat 
of  fsdder,  the  gian  being  bamt  up.  The  esttle  en  declining 
in  condition  dsUy,  and  eveiT  one  is  pussledhow  to  feed  them. 
It  ia  too  soon  for  the  dry  fodder,  snd  the  gnen  is  d^ 
etroyed." 

M.  MiGMiOT  writn  from  Bourbon-rArchambault  (Allicr]^ 
Aug.  14 : — **  Tlie  harvnt  waa  finiahed  a  wnk  or  two  ago ; 
the  nanlt  as  to  wheat,  according  to  our  predictions,  la  exoelunt 
both  in  point  of  quantity  and  quality.  The  ateam  thraahing 
machine,  very  much  used  in  the  centn  of  f^oe,  hu  been 
applied  here  alao,  every  one  being  in  haste  to  conclude  their 
bargains  befon  sny  depreeistion  in  prin,  which  the  abundann 
renders  probable,  could  take  place.  The  millera  have  shcady 
tried  the  new  wheat,  snd  it  is  stated  to  yield  in  flour  from  15 
to  20  per  cent  more  then  that  obtained  from  last  yesi'a  com. 
Osta  remsin  shout  the  ssum:  there  an  fewer  ahesvn  in  the 
fields  thsn  Isst  yesr.** 


M.  BiARD  irritM  from  La  FUandihrsb  new  ChAteaudaa 
(Eura-et-Loir),  Aug.  11 :— ^*'  A  month  has  peeaed  without  a 
drop  of  rain,  which  enabled  ua  to  gather  in  the  corn  in  tha 
best  condition.  Our  oats,  which  sn  generally  forward,  have 
beea  reaped  some  time ;  we  wen  determined  to  get  them  in 
befcre  r^n.  We  may  consider  the  pieaent  harvnt  of  wheat, 
barley,  and  oata  as  one  of  the  bnt  we  hsve  had  for  msny 
yesrs.  The  grain  ia  fall  and  plump,  but  I  do  not  yet  know 
what  the  return  will  be,  as  the  hsrvnt  work  hss  pnvcnted 
our  commencing  thrashing  yet  The  meadowa^  natural  and 
artificial,  are  literally  roasted.  No  apedn  of  afler-growth 
can  be  reckoned  upon,  which  will  be  an  enormous  Ion  in  then 
parts,  u  numerous  flocks  must  be  fad  during  the  winter  in  tha 
aheepfold." 

H.  JuLBS  Gt  writn  from  Kerdurant,  near  Port-Louis 

Sforbihan),  Aug.  12 ;— *'  All  the  eropa  an  cut  and  tied  up. 
ye,  which  is  now  being  thrashed,  is  very  good.  We  have  a 
harvnt  ezraptionally  good,  both  in  straw  snd  grain.  Millet 
and  buck-wheat  an  as  fiine  as  possiblt.  Potatoes  are  so  ftr 
sound  aad  very  good.   With  sifud  to  tta  dcooght*  baet  root 
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and  cabbiga   fodder  in  pntty  fair,  bofc  tha  haricot  beam 
and  otter  legnminoat  plants  aaffar  mneh.** 

M.  C HARLOT  writes  from  Nizellei,  near  Amboiie  (Fadre- 
at-Loire),  Aug.  12:'-*' Tha  important  vork  of  harveit  is 
■Unoat  finiabed  in  moat  parts  of  oar  department]:  some  oats 
and  birley  onlj  remain  to  be  gathered  in.  The  high  tempera- 
tare  ia  fsfonrable  to  the  dilatory  and  Iszf.  The  scythe,  the 
bagf  ing-hook,  and  reaping-hook  haTe  for  aome  yeara  played 
an  important jMui,  and  fooght  their  way  againat  the  sickle ;  we 
hope  to  see  this  latter  implement  dethroned  in  the  greater 
operationa,  bat  it  will  maintain  its  hold  for  a  long  while  in 
amaller  ones.  In  some  loealitiea  the  beating  down  of  the  com 
and  inteuae  heat  have  hindered  the  grain  from  filling  out, 
which  will  caaie  a  deficiency.  There  is  a  sensible  differeoee 
in  the  quality  of  the  grain  towards  the  southern  part,  to  the 
aouth  of  the  Loire,  and  that  of  the  north ;  in  the  latter  the 
grain  haa  been  leas  attacked  and  leaa  iajared.  There  will  be 
much  difference  in  the  quality  of  the  gram.  We  remark  with 
pleaaure  that  our  cnUifators  who  make  n  long  stubble  haaten 
to  collect  it  and  put  it  in  heapa  almost  immediately  after  the 
ourting  of  the  wheat;  we  haTe  already  half  of  it  cot,  by 
which  meana  great  adTautage  ia  gained  in  the  quality  of  the 
atubble.  Thia  good  eiample  waa  obtained  from  the  email  cul- 
ture. The  terhble  canicular  heat  and  long  drought  we  have 
undergone  for  more  than  a  month,  have  done  much  harm  to 
the  growth  of  some  planta,  auch  as  potatoea,  hirieota,  beeta, 
hemp,  the  poppies,  which  we  have  begun  to  cultiTste  round 
na  aa  oleeginous  planta,  and  alao  to  the  apring  barley  and 
oata ;  these  two  ceraala  are  not  good  in  poor  land.  Above  all, 
the  drought  hu  been  most  prejudicial  to  the  after«growth  of 
natural  and  artificial  pastures.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
quality  will  compensate  for  the  lack  of  quantity  in  all  the 
products  we  have  enumerated.  Our  country  begina  to  suffer 
much  from  this  long  dronght :  many  of  our  small  streams, 
ponds,  and  even  some  wells  are  completely  dried  up.  The 
colza  and  turnip  seeds  are  cut  and  thraahed,  the  grain  is  fine 
and  of  the  most  satiifactory  quality.  All  the  hay  ii  made ; 
there  is  less  in  quantity  than  usual,  but  the  quality  is  gene* 
laUy  superior." 

M.  Cam  ILLS  Boudy  writes  from  Grand>Jouau,  near 
Noaay  (Lower  Loire),  Aug.  18:^*' In  the  space  of  nearly 
two  months  only  17  millimetres  (scarcely  f  inch)  of  water 
fell,  while  the  heat  reached  to  30  and  38  dcf^reea  in  the  shade. 
To  the  light  lands  of  this  conntry  accustomed  to  less  drought 
these  meteorological  phenomena,  continuing  ao  long,  have 
proved  fatal  to  many  of  the  crops  uncut ;  the  flowering  of 
the  buckwheat  for  instance,  is  greatly  injured.  To  all  fodder 
planta  the  damage  ia  considerable,  except  cabbai^cs,  which 
Bcem  able  to  wait  patiently  the  return  of  the  rain.  The  bar- 
vest,  conducted  in  very  fine  weather,  is  over  now,  and  the 
thrashing-machines  are  beginning  to  be  heard  in  the  country. 
Aa  far  as  it  is  possible  for  ni  to  judge  at  present,  the  wheat 
harvest,  though  it  will  not  answer  the  expectations  we  had 
formed  previoua  to  the  bad  weather  in  the  first  fortnight  of 
June,  will,  nevertheless,  be  infinitely  superior  fo  that 
of  last  year.  The  aheavcs  are  abundant ;  the  ears  of 
com  not  laid  are  well  filled,  and  the  grain  plump.  Per- 
hapa  we  ahall  not  be  able  to  say  as  much  for  the 
apring  cereals,  after  having  been  attacked  so  by  the  intense 
nest.  M.  Rteffel,  however,  haa  reaion  to  be  very  well  satta- 
fied  with  the  apring  wheat,  which  is  the  first  variety  of 
that  aeaaon,  and  which  is  so  succcssfol  now  in  Grand- 
Jouan. " 

If.  Rbbaudingo  writea  from  CbitiUon-sur-Loire(Loiret)f 
July  81  :—*<  Thank  Ood  we  are  atill  able  to  say  this  year  that 
the  oropa  are,  and  will  bC:  very  abundant  and  good.  We  have 
grasa  and  every  species  of  cereals  in  plenty." 

M.  Jarrin  writes  from  Boureg  (Aio),  Aug.  3 :— ^'  The 
wheat  harveat,  made  in  admirable  weather,  and  finished  by 
the  5th  of  July,  is  above  the  average  both  in  quantity  and 
quality.  In  spite  of  the  dronght,  we  have  been  able  to 
aow  bock-wheat,  and  it  haa  come  up,  but  now  wants  rain 
badly." 

M.  Garin  writea  from  Kantoa  (Atn),  Aug.  4  :~*'  The 
month  of  July  has  been  undoubtedly  the  finest  month  in  the 
year,  for  with  moderate  heat  we  enjoyed  magnificent  tun 
Ibr  the  first  twenty  days.  The  crops  are  quite  equal  to 
what  they  promised  to  be,  the  harvest  has  been  magnificent, 
and  the  potato  crop,  next  in  importance  to  that  of  wheat, 
piomiaea  ezceedisgly  well.   Tho  alight  quantity  of  rain  which 


fell  in  the  last  days  of  the  month,  and  whieh  oaly  rsMM  tt 
millimetrca,  rather  damaged  the  after- growUi  of  gnis." 

Dr.  Mabsoulard  writrs  from  Saint- Uonud  (HnU- 
Vienne).  Aur.  15  :— "  The  continned  drought  hu  madi  is- 
jurcd  if  not  destroyed  the  autumn  crops ;  buckwheat  dioppi, 
and  the  roots  do  not  grow ;  the  springs  fail,  and  the  omdovi 
are  dried." 

Dr.  Mrnudibr  writea  from  Saintea  (Charente-Iaf^riesn), 
Ang.  7 :  "  The  thruhing  of  com  wifl  aooa  be  fioiahcd ;  the 
return  ia  good ;  the  weight  81  kUoa.  the  hcetofitie,  and  itiiv 
abundant.  Barley  is  not  so  satiafaetory  as  wheat,  the  dresufat 
having  acized  it  too  early.  Potatoee,  maiae,  and  root  pliab 
do  not  promise  well ;  even  if  rain  came  now,  it  would  be  too 
late.  The  meadowa  are  burnt  up,  and  the  csttle  arc  ettio{ 
maiae;  hay,  which  was  very  low,  is  rising  ia  price,  si  there 
will  be  no  seeond  crop." 

Dr.  Chafillb  writes  from  Angoulftme  (Chareatc),  Aog. 
14 :  *'  The  cultivator  is  more  and  more  deceived  in  hit  bopei ; 
the  pnMpect  of  a  rich  harvest  vanuhea  before  a  eontiuMd 
dronght  and  tropical  heat ;  since  the  29th  of  Juae  lut,  tben 
has  been  no  heavy  rain  to  moisten  the  soil  at  the  rootof  tke 
planta.  Vegetation  languishes  everywhere,  and  tbe  (nil 
tissues  are  burnt  up.  Maiae,  haricots,  potstoes,  Ac ,  ire 
emaciated,  and  become  atcrile.  In  aome  light  lands  tbey  kite 
taken  up  the  potatoes,  but  find  them  dried  up,  the  tubm 
small,  scarcely  exceeding  the  aiae  when  sown.  Ai  to  the 
com,  thrashing  is  proceeding  generally ;  the  grsia  ii  eioelleflt, 
above  the  average  weight,  and  tbe  quantity  rather  Boietkio 
ordinary.* 

M.  Chaxgicbau  writee  from  Ruffec  (Charenle),  Aog.  IS: 
**  We  have  now  nearly  conduded  our  eetinuite  of  tbe  hirmt 
in  Basses-Alpes,  and  may  reckon  it  an  average  year.  The 
grain  ia  everywhere  good  in  quality,  though  rather  uaall ;  the 
straw  less  abundant  than  in  1802,  but  finer  and  conieqaeotlf 
better  for  the  cattle.  The  hay  crops  have  been  geaanily 
abundant,  and  it  is  many  yeara  aince  the  mooataini  in  the 
divisions  of  Barcelonnette  have  yielded  auch  quantities,  vhkh 
is  most  fortunate  in  this  country,  where  industry  or  Isbonris 
so  little  developed,  and  which  derivea  its  chief  profit  froa 
cattle.  The  potatoea  are  nearly  ripe ;  but  those  who  ban  dflf 
theirs  up,  are  not  content  with  the  retona.  The  best  darin 
the  last  three  weeks  hss  been  very  great;  B^iumnr^  tbcraio- 
meter  hss  often  stood  at  25  degs.in  the  shade  indoon,SBd  frosi 
28  to  29  drgs.  under  the  trees.** 

M.  Dblattrb  writea  from  Thym-Lauricr,  near  Cimy 
(Vienne),  Aug.  14 :  "  The  heat  oontinitca  with  deplorable  is- 
tensity :  everything  is  driei  up,  and  languishes  in  the  fieldi  or 
those  gardena  which  cannot  be  watered.  Faaches  srs  isiilkr 
now  than  they  were  two  months  ago;  root  plants  will  give i 
very  bad  crop,  and  the  lateaown  potatoee  aeem  rips^ifv* 
may  judge  by  the  stalks,  but  the  roota  am  ao  email,  we  ihiD 
scarcely  have  men  than  a  qusrter  of  our  ordinary  crop.  The 
harvest  has  been  finished  in  our  part  a  fortiii«hii  it  hu  set 
laated  so  long  as  might  have  been  expected,  fmm  the  diffieolty 
in  getting  labourera ;  it  waa  made  in  fifteen  days.  Tbrnhisf 
has  commenced,  and  the  reault  ia  satiafhctory  upon  tbe  whel^ 
though  not  quite  up  to  the  ezpectationa  of  aome;  there  it, 
however,  plenty,  as  the  lowering  of  the  prices  contianei  u  the 
marketa.  Our  fairs  are  affected  by  the  dronght;  all  eittl«i 
with  the  exception  of  mulea,  aell  badly." 

M.  Dx  Baivi  writea  from  Do  Puy  (Haoto-Leim),  Ang.U: 
**  Thnahing  haa  begun,  but  the  result  cannot  be  knova  pe- 
cisely  till  the  end  of  the  month.  However,  from  the  vetght 
of  the  sheaves,  we  may  judge  that  all  tbe  grain  crops  will  be 
good,  both  in  quality  and  quantity.  But  on  the  other  bi»i, 
all  the  smaller  cropa  sown  in  spring,  such  as  lentili^  bcsa^ 
peaa,  and  even  potatoes,  have  suffered  greatly  (roia  the 
drought,  which  haa  overpowered  na  for  the  lut  three  mosthi: 
their  product,  which  is  very  important  to  ua,  will  be  lesicel; 
worth  mentioning.  It  b  the  aame  with  tbe  antuam  feddct 
crop :  there  is  only  half  a  harvest  of  clover  and  Incerae;  beet- 
root, seedling  maiae,  beana,  and  peas  hsTC  but  a  laogaiihiDi 
vegetation.  Boot  crops  hsve  not  come  up ;  meadows  vbich 
sre  not  irrigated  are  burnt  up,  and  will  give  no  afterpovth. 
Our  cultivators,  destitute  of  green  fodder,  are  obliged  to  use 
the  hay  uanally  kept  for  winter.  The  spriogs  and  brooki «« 
dried  up,  and  many  of  the  landholders  are  obliged  to  tsfcs 
their  cattle  a  long  distance  to  water  them.* 

M.  DB  Lbntilhac  writea  from  LaraUade  {Dotdogp^h 
Aug.  7 :  "  The  month  whieh  hu  juat  past  has  besn  unasasUy 
diy;  the  four  daya  of  lain,  the  7th,  ZM,  28th,  and  29th  oa|y 
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ftretvMty-oMBiUioMtraiof  wAter.  The  TifttetioQ  of  root- 
phftti  lad  Meond  erop  of  artifldftl  fodder  were  bcginiimg  to 
dedme  iciiiiUj*  when  the  ■torn  of  the  28th  ipraed  its  refireeh- 
mf  vitcr  of«r  the  ficlde.  Mmzb,  beet-roots,  and  carrots  have 
tt  jet  loifored  little.  They  have  thrashed  the  eom  through- 
nt  Pttjgoid,  and  we  remark  with  pleasure  that  the  machines 
for  thii  work  haTS  hem  sought  by  the  farmers  with  an  eager- 
leu  that  prosuies  weiL  Gttieial  complaint  has  been  nuMle 
ofthintsn,  which  will  be  in  some  pieces  below  average,  a 
daippintnient  the  more  felt  as  the  number  of  shctTse  has 
bcm  gicstsr  thsa  nsnal." 

M.  BoRDAB  writea  from  Poissee,  near  St  Front  d*Alempfc 
Dud^gne,  Ang.  14th:  ^Doring  the  Ust  two  mooths  we 
bm  hid  bnt  two  or  three  dajs*  rsin,  and  then  so  slight  in 
auD%  tbst  it  seareely  penetrated  8  or  4  centimetres.  Under 
tbeHditDastsnoes  wo  have  not  been  able  to  sow  maiie  snd 
notii  which  will  eooMqnently  deprive  ns  of  a  very  valoable 
Nnam.  nraihing  is  carried  on  with  astonishinK  rapidity : 
MM  oiiag  the  machine ;  others,  having  no  other  bosiness,  on 
uoMat  of  the  drought,  making  use  of  the  flsil.  The  fine 
tppemaoeof  the  corn  led  ns  to  hope  for  a  good  harvest ;  but 
tte  jield  ii  poor.  Weeded  plsnts,  ezeept  msiae,  suffer  consi- 
inhij  from  the  extraordinary  heat,  and,  even  should  rain 
erne,  the  damssyi  cannot  be  lepaired.  All  the  fodder  plants 
Miff  equally ;  and  the  aftergrowths  of  the  natural  meadowa 
in  BMiij  lost* 

U.  Fauu  writee  from  Leiparra  (Gironde),  August  12th : 
"Thsatremeheat  of  July  eontinuee  still.  Complaints  an 
emywhcte  made  of  the  drought.  Herbage  is  dried  up,  the 
attic  laffv,  and  the  gardcnms  alone  have  any  vegetables. 
Ihirt  eill  be  scarcely  any  maiae  or  haricot  beans.  Thnibing 
ii  DMriy  fiaished,  and  people  generally  are  satisfied  with  both 
qiutity  and  quality  of  the  corn." 

M.  PiTiT-lLknTTB  writes  from  Bordeaux  (Gironde),  Aug. 
lOtk :  **  The  corn,  ripened  rather  prematurely  by  the  heat, 
VM  lU  eat  by  the  let  A  larger  return  might  have  been  exp 
pMtid,  bat  farmen  are  satisfied.  The  other  crope,  such  aa 
mite,  potatoea,  hnieok  beans,  &e.,hsve  almost  stopped  grow- 
iig.  The  nslural  meadows  era  dxy  and  yellow.  Beet  root 
visti  rsin.    We  have  had  some  hiul,  and  expect  rain." 

3t  DE  Galuht  writes  from  La  Buisie  (hhtt),  August 
9th:  "The  state  of  agriculture  for  July  is  aa  follows :  Tro- 
picil  heat  ilightly  tempered  towards  evening,  with  a  northern 
tmm:  not  a  drop  of  water:  all  the  autnma  crops  an  suffer- 
mg  (nm  the  droi^(ht.  Then  will  be  no  aftergrowth,  and  a 
denth  of  maiae  as  well  aa  other  green  fodder  crope." 

K.PAOAKON  writee  fimn  Grenoble  (la^re),  Aug.  1st:— 
'The eon  cropo  are  ent  in  the  plain ;  the  quality  and  qoan- 
%  of  the  gnia  are  good.** 

U,  Di  MoNSBXGHAT  writcB  ftom  Bodts  (Aveyron),  Aug. 
4th;  "llrBshing  is  now  going  on.  The  estimates  are  eon- 
te&tory— hera  a  good  harveet;  thera  the  eom  is  shrivelled 
ttd  viQ  wsigh  littk.  Bye  jielda  Uttle.  The  spring  oats 
•verywhsre  have  been  spoiled  by  the  heat;  but  the  winter 
Nti  us  better.  Ote  the  whole,  the  grain  crops  are  pretty 
{Dod,  mflUisBt^  so  to  keep  down  prices.  Beepers  have  been 
pad  SI  much  ae  6  fr.  (4a.  2d)  per  day^a  powerful  induee- 
■eat  for  the  introduction  of  the  reaping  machine.  Potatoea 
tre  ipoUing :  aune  have  been  attacked  by  the  disease  for  the 
frit  time.  The  weeded  plants  have  suffered  much  from  the 
^ght  Cairote,  beet,  and  roota  in  general  have  come  up 
!»dly.  Cattle  keep  np  a  hi^  price.  It  will  be  a  good  year 
'^  the  price  of  eom  keeps  rising.'* 

M.  LAUPXJB8  writes  from  Rouason  (Gsrd),  Aug.  18th: 
)*  WesaffR  gnaHy  from  the  drought.  The  return  in  corn 
ii  IiM  than  we  hoped,  and  b  below  the  average.  Potatoea  and 
I^aiiaoaa  plaate  produce  little,  on  aoeount  of  the  drought." 

H.  Paul  db  Gabparik  writes  from  Orange  (Vaoduse), 
Asg.  lit.  '*  The  eom  crops  ara  all  gathered  in,  and  we  can 
Sns  the  exact  rcanlts.  The  erop  of  wheat  an  average.  That 
of  osu  hss  biled :  the  fittle  they  have  gathered  in  u  bad." 

K.  DuFSTnAT  writea  from  Beyrie  (Landes),  Aug.  6th : 
"Ihe  harvest  b^gan  with  oata  on  the  SOth  of  June ;  wheat 
foltoved  imssediately,  and  it  was  sU  over  by  the  16th  of  July. 
Thzuhiuf  is  now  going  on  with  the  mschme :  the  yield  ap- 
peals very  ordinary." 

K.  Gbos,  ffuuf  writes  from  B^|nis6  (Yar),  Ao^.  10 ; 


*'  Our  com  erops  an  now  for  the  most  part  thraahed  and 
atored ;  the  retliras  ara  smsll,  and  the  harvest,  on  the  whole, 
a  third  below  average.  Our  lands  sn  dried  up,  and  the  want 
of  rain  ii  greatly  felt,  for  since  the  middle  of  June  we  have 
had  none,  and  this  during  40  or  60  dsys  of  tropical  heat, 
without  any  sign  that  it  will  osaie.'* 

M.  OB  Molt  writes  from  Toulouie  (Saute  Garonfie), 
Aug.  0 ;  **  Daring  the  month  of  July,  the  heat  has  been  con- 
tinuooa,  hot  not  excessive.  Unfortonstely  the  nine  have 
been  ran  and  insdBcient;  thera  haa  been  a  general  drought 
sines  the  beginning  of  August;  and  at  thia  time  we  fear  that 
the  anmarar  crope,  particularly  nraiae,  will  not  be  ao  goodaa 
we  hoped  a  month  ago.  The  oMiet  unfortunate  dnnmataaee 
ia,  that  the  harveat  is  mora  or  lees  below  the  average,  not  only 
in  the  department  of  Haute-Garonne,  but  in  nearly  all  the 
South-weit  of  France.  Then  ia  a  general  defideney  in  the 
yield  of  the  ihcavei  as  well  as  the  een,  which  an  not  fllled.*' 

M.  on  Lataur,  8ainte*Fortunade,  writea  from  Tulle  (Cor- 
r^),  Aug.  9 :  *  Now  that  the  aceonnta  of  the  harvest  an 
completed  in  the  department  of  Con^  we  can  form  a  better 
estimate.  At  first  the  probable  deficit  was  exaggerated: 
although  then  has  only  been  suflldent  thrashed  for  present 
need,  we  can  judge  that  the  deficiency  in  weight  of  cora  will 
be  compensated  by  the  qnsatity  of  straw.  The  yield  will  not 
be  less  than  last  year,  and  will  equal  that  of  an  average  crop. 
Oata  an  eut^  and  the  quality  is  good.  A  bnning  sun,  with 
the  abienee  of  rain  for  mon  than  a  mouth,  has  so  hardened 
the  earth  as  to  render  even  surfaes  labour  impossible.  The 
mesdows  sn  panhed;  the  cattle  can  find  no  nooriihment  then, 
and  have  to  be  frd  in  the  itable.  Then  is  no  aftercrowth 
except  in  watered  meadows.  Buckwheat  auffen  greatly,  but 
a  little  rain  would  rerive  it* 

M.  Count  BossiFbdbbzootvi  writea  fromBoveredo  (Tri- 
dentin),  Aug.  11:  **  I  may  give  a  very  good  account  of  all  that 
is  going  on  in  our  fields.  If  some  erops  are  a  little  inferior,  it  ia 
not  from  defective  growth,  but  from  the  storms  which  have 
oocurred." 

M.  Kaikdlbb  writee  from  Beliiane  (Alg^rie),  Aug.  6 : 
**  We  an  in  the  midat  of  thraahing,  and  the  reaulta  jnatiiy  the 
hopea  of  the  ookmists.  The  price  of  eon  ia  moderate ;  wheat 
ia  worth  11  franca  the  quintel,  and  barley  81  60e.  The  in- 
tenae  heat  of  Jnly  (the  avenge  in-doon  having  been  34  deg.) 
combined  with  the  abundant  and  regular  irrigation,  hafo  given 
great  vigour  to  the  cotton  pUnt,  which  presents  a  fine  appear- 
anoe ;  the  poda  an  numerous  snd  already 'large;  then  ia  no 
trace  of  insects  on  the  leavee.  In  spite  of  the  abundance  of 
the  winter  rains,  soms  plsnten  have  aucceeded,  thanks  to  the 
natnn  of  their  aoil,  in  preserving  the  last  year'a  cotton  plants : 
thess  two-ysar-old  plaata  an  heavily  laden  with  poda.  Al- 
though in  Algeria  wo  ought  not  to  reckon  the  nop  till  it  is 
in  the  bags,  we  hope  that  of  cotton  will  be  abundant  II  then 
should  not  be  a  depreciatioa  in  pries— the  secret  of  which,  the 
war  of  the  North  against  the  Booth  alone  holds— the  planten 
of  Bclisaue  will  have  a  good  remunerative  crop." 

In  oondnaion,  the  com  harvest,  which  is  now  every- 
where finished,  is  excellQut  in  the  North  and  centre ;  in 
the  South  and  Sou^-east  it  is  generally  pretty  good,  but 
the  return  is  less  than  had  been  hoped.  Some  of  our 
correspondents  speak  of  a  deficit.  The  root  crops  suffer 
much  firom  the  drought,  of  which  our  correspondents 
complain  universally ;  however,  so  &r,  this  drought  has 
only  caused  partial  fiulures,  more  eapecially  in  the 
second  crop  of  fodder.  If  rain  comes  soon,  as  we  hope  it 
wUl,  it  may,  in  spite  of  the  season  being  so  far  advanced, 
produce  good  results  to  the  crops  still  standing. 


BOTAL  BU1TEBFLT.-On  Wednesdsy,  Sept  9,  this 
edebnted  buU  won  the  Cup,  with  £86  added,  at  the  Wigton 
meeting,  Cumberlsnd,  beating  a  field  of  25,  open  to  all  Eng- 
land, in*i!i«^ing  the  Duke  of  lyne,  winner  of  the  fint  prise 
at  Worceiter.  On  Thundsy,  at  Cheshira,  he  waa  equally 
Booeessful,  carr^g  off  five  firat^clau  prises. 
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Before  giving  a  description  of  the  above  xneetiiig,  it 
may  not  be  uninteresting  just  to  say,  in  passing,  that 
iConigsberg  is  situated  on  the  Baltic  coast,  and  is  distant 
some  fourteen  hours'  ride  by  rail  from  Berlin,  and  about 
the  same  distance  from  Konigsbeig  to  Warsaw,  and  dis- 
tant from  England  not  far  short  of  a  thousand  miles. 
Konigsbcrg,  as  many  of  your  readers  are  perhaps  aware, 
is  a  very  ancient  city,  its  cathedral  being  built  in  the  year 
1832  ;  it  was  formerly,  too,  the  capital  of  Prussia-Proper, 
and  even  now  the  Prussian  kings  come  here  to  be  crowned 
(and  as  the  Prussian  people  add,  by  way  of  satire  on  the 
present  king),  *'by  the  grace  of  God."  An  immense 
trade  is  done  in  com,  tallow,  butter,  and  flax ;  this  city 
is  also  renowned  for  the  quantity  of  amber  collected  on 
the  sea  coast.  The  streets  are  very  narrow  and  anything 
but  level,  and  the  shops  badly  built  and  arranged,  and  on 
the  fronts  of  some  may  be  seen  two  sign-boards,  one  in 
German  and  the  other  in  Hebrew,  giving  a  description  of 
the  wares  for  sale  inside ;  an  immense  number  of  Jews 
residing  here,  accounts  for  the  Hebrew,  many  of  whom, 
one  would  think,  cannot  speak  the  German  language.  It 
is  &r  from  being  a  clean  city,  and  the  stench  that  meets 
one's  nose  at  every  turn  is  abominable,  for  the  sewage 
from  every  house  runs  down  the  streets  in  open  drains, 
and  if  a  second  "  Mechi"  should  spring  up  in  the  neighbour- 
hood,  there  is  a  fortune  for  him.  At  present  it  is  *'  a  sin 
and  a  shame  ("  for  the  land  alons  the  line  it  poor  in  the 
extreme,  and  very  badly  cultivated. 

The  show  groimd  was  situated  just  outside  the  city,  on 
a  flat  piece  of  ground  used  for  exercising  the  soldiers, 
which  numbers  in  this  city  some  12,000,  and  to  a  stranger 
one  cannot  imagine  why  such  an  army  is  kept  np.  In  Prus- 
sia, at  every  turn  and  every  railway  station  soldiers  and 
officers  in  uniform  meet  your  eye.  lio  wonder  at  the  people 
comphiining ;  as  to  liberty  there  is  little.  Your  corres- 
pondent, vmo  took  private  lodgings  during  the  show,  was 
requested  by  the  landlord  before  he  could  inhabit  them  to 
report  himself  to  the  police  authorities,  ''  and  say"  he 
was  a  stranger,  and  intended  to  lodge  at  Mr.  — *-.  This 
Is  the  law  at  present  in  Prussia,  but  it  was  unheeded  by 
your  humble  servant,  who  replied  :  **  If  the  police  want 
me,  they  must  come  to  me  :  1  must  positively  decline  to 
go  to  them,"  adding,  "  I  have  my  passport ;"  but  before 
I  could  inhabit  them,  the  landlord  was  obliged  to  go  him- 
self and  report,  or  he  would  have  been  sabjeot  to  a  heavy 
fine. 

But  to  proceed  with  the  description  of  the  show  i  The 
implement  yard  was,  from  some  cause,  separated  from  the 
yard  where  the  horses  and  cattle  were  exhibited.  This  was 
detrimental  to  those  who  had  come  a  long  distance  to  ex- 
hibit their  implements ;  for  the  consequence  was,  the  first 
days  on  which  the  horses'and  cattle  were  to  be  seen  by  the 
public,  the  implement  yard  wss  entirely  deserted,  and  it 
was  a  farce  for  the  exhibitors  to  be  on  their  stands,  and  if 
there  is  no  valid  reason  (and  I  confess  I  saw  none)  why 
they  should  not  be  in  one  enclosure,  it  would  be  well  if 
the  committee  remedied  this  defect  for  the  future,  and  took 
a  lesson  friom  our  agricultural  meetings  in  England ;  the 
arrangements  in  all  other  respects  were  good,  and  to  con- 
trast them  with  the  Hamburg  exhibition,  one  cannot  help 
Baying  they  were  first-rate,  for  at  Hamburg  every 
possible  obstacle  was  thrown  in  the  wav  of  exhibitors :  an 
enormous  charge  was  also  made  for  sheading;  and  without 
Any  notice,  exhibitors  and  their  assistants,  when  they  pre- 


sented themadvea  at  the  entrance-gatea,  were  mnletod  of  tb 
sum  of  ISs.  each  before  they  could  enter,  to  say  notliiBf 
of  the  most  extravagant  charges  diwnanded  for  ihesvss  of 
corn  and  other  articles  required  by  ediibitors,  who  mt 
machinoT  and  their  assistants  hundreds  of  miles,  and 
necessarily  at  a  ereat  cost.  At  K2nigsberg  it  was  jost 
the  reverse :  shedding  free,  exhibitors  and  their  lernuaU 
free  admission,  and  only  a  nominal  charge  made  for  artidea 
required  by  exhibitors  for  showing  their  different  madte 
at  work ;  in  fiiot,  civility  and  courtesy,  from  the  praide&t, 
judges,  and  seeretary  downwards,  waa  the  ordor  of  the 
day :  all  seemed  detenBined  to  please  the  eshibiton,  i&d 
unite  with  them  in  making  the  exhibition  a  successful  ooe. 
And  successful  it  was;  for  the  migority  of  the  exhibitor! in 
the  implement  yard  appeared  satisfied,  and  the  public  too; 
for  up  to  the  last  hour  on  the  closing  day  (August  29}, 
manv  seemed,  loath  to  leave  the  machinery  yard. 

The  judges  at  the  commencement  set  about  their  woii 
in  earnest,  and,  as  fitf  as  time  and  circumstances  would 
permit,  tested  the  various  machinea  brought  be&n  thsB, 
before  a  medal  or  prise  was  awarded. 

The  onlyEnglish  exhibitors  of  im]dementB  were  Oanett 
and  Sons;  Boby,  Bury  St.  Edmnndat  Niehokm,  New- 
ark ;  Aveling  and  Porter,  Bocheeter ;  and  Bentall,  who 
exhn)ited  through  his  Hamburg  agent. 

Engines  and  thrashing-machines  werp  first  tried :  Gv< 
rett*s  representative  was  the'last  to  come  up  to  the  scratdi 
with  his  machines,  and  when  frurly  got  in  working  order 
he  astonished  his  competitors  and  the  judges  by  thwing 
the  same  quantity  in  considerably  less  time,  and  ths  work 
done  was,  to  nse  the  judges' words,  "first-iate,"  andioii 
appears  in  the  report  which  waa  pablished  soon  afia  titf 
show  opened  to  tiie  public. 

Haymaldng-machmes  were  next  tried,  and  the  contest 
lay  between  Nicholson'sand  Boby's.  Straw  and rubbiali 
were  strewn  all  about  the  ahow  gnmnd,  for  ths  Mwat 
machines  to  turn  over,  and  after  three  or  four  triab  tlie 
large  silver  medal  was  awarded  to  Boby's  donbls^wtioa 
hjmnaker,  tiie  report  says  "  for  ita  extreme  aimpiieitj  sad 
efficiency." 

Corn-screening  and  dressing  machines  were  next  tried, 
and  the  silver  medal  in  this  Instance  was  also  swarded  to 
Boby,  also  a  bronze  medal  for  hoFBC-rako  and  brooxc 
medal  for  lawn-mowing  machine. 

Nicholson's  oilcake»breaker  waa  much  admired,  sna 
received  the  silver  medal.  His  haymaking-maduae  m 
rake  was  awarded  a  bronxe  medal. 

Aveling  and  Porter,  of  Rochester,  exhibited  one  of  thw 
traction-engines,  which  ran  about  the  show-yard  a»d 
twisted  and  turned  itself  about,  and  created  an  immense 
amount  of  interest ;  but  some  of  the  ladies  complsioed  of 
its  going  about,  and  being  allowed  to  belch  forth  steam 
and  soot  on  to  their  white  bonnets  and  shawls.  Be  that  m 
it  may,  two  were  sold;  and  the  one  exhibited  wss  swarded 
the  silver  medal.  . 

Bentall  exhibited  through  his  Hamburg  agent,  and  did 
not  fare  so  well  as  regards  prizes  as  his  brother-exhibitors 
— for  a  reason,  as  related  by  the  agent  himself.  The  m- 
chines  were  sent  firom  Heybridge  to  the  careofM»«»- 
Williams  and  Gids,  shipping-agents,  of  Ecnchnreh-stred, 
London,  for  shipment  from  Hull  to  Konigsbcrg :  the 
carriage  was  paid  to  Hull,  and  firom  Hall  to  Konii:^ 
berg  the  carriage  and  expenses  were  to  be  ^*JT?^ 
forward.    On  the  arrival  of  Bentall's  agent  at  Konigsbcnr. 
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iht  carriage  0/  goods,  he  m,y9,  wers  eliarged  at  a  very 

h^  rate,  and  the  pexaon  who  received  the  goods  at  Ko- 

nigsbeig  from  Wiuiama  and  Giels  had  orders  from  them 

aot  to  1st  the  goods  go  on  the  show-groond  until  he 

kad  neeiTad  the  money.    The  oonseqnenoe  was,  "  a  dis« 

pste,"  and  moeh  Tstiu^  time  was  lost ;  and  hy  the  time 

the  machines  were  fixed  and  ready,  the  jndgea  had  nearly 

dose  their  work.    This  explanation  is  neoessaiY,  as  some 

night  &11C7  that  some  ftureign  mannftu^irer  had  heaten  Mr. 

Bentall,  as  he  received  only  a  bronze  medal,  and  yet  ex- 

hiliited  some  twenty-five  nuMihines.    German  farmers  set 

Mune  nlae  on  the  prise  system,  judging  from  the  ma* 

chinea  purchased ;  and  it  ia  a  pity  that  any  exhibitor 

ilioold  anfllv  throng  soeh  mishaps  aa  have  been  de- 

Knbed.    Bet  exhibttora  would  do  well  to  look  to  this, 

ia  sending  goods  for  foreign  exhibitions.  It  can  snreiy  be 

remedied  before  the  goods  are  sent  off. 

The  duty  in  the  ZoUvtrein  on  sgricnitnral  machinery 
is  reiy  heavy  ;  where  wrought-iron  is  employed  the  duty 
is  ISf.  per  cwt.  Notwithstanding  this,  and  the  expensive 
kboor  employed  in  £ngland,  some  of  the  best  and  most 
eipenaive  maohines  found  porehasers.  One  would  have 
thoaa;ht  with  sueh  a  duty  we  should  see  something  ori- 
gioal ;  bat,  on  the  contrary,  copying  from  English  ma- 
chines seemed  to  be  the  fashion,  and  encouraged  too  by 
the  Society,  who  are  ready  to  award  premiums  for  good 
cofnes.  A  3ilr.  Eckert,  of  Berlin,  exhibited  copies  of 
Colaaan'a  cultivator,  the  Union  Foundry  Company  at 
Koaigibeig  exhibited  copiea  of  Burgess  and  Key's  mower, 
Bentall's  pulper,  Coleman's  potato  digger,  and  another 
iinn  at  Berlin  had  an  exact  eopy  of  Otfrett's  thrashing- 
machine.  To  remedy  this,  the  best  way  is  to  advertise  in 
»me  of  the  German  papers,  and  warn  th6  public  against 
pofthasing  such  tlungs,  as,  judging  frY)mthe  workmi^ship, 
it  most  bring  the  original  inventor  into  disrepute. 

THE  CATTLE. 

The  horses  weie  first  thrown  open  to  the  publie  ;  and 
a  ^leodid  show  it  was,  principally  carriage  horses,  some 
few  thorough-breds,  and  cobs.  It  would  serve  but  little 
to  gire  the  names  of  the  successful  exhibitors,  whose 
names  were  called  out  by  the  President  of  the  Society, 
ud  who  sat  on  a  dias,  snrroiinded  by  the  oo&unittee  and 
jndces. 

.\a  immense  stage  was  constmcted  of  wood,  and  fonned 


a  square;  each  seat  was  raised  abofe  the  other ;  in  hci  H  was 
similar  to'  a  circus,  only  it  was  a  square.  About  1B,000 
peonle  were  accommodated,  half  of  which  were  composed 
of  the  fiiir  sex,  all  dressed  out  in  "  full"  dress.  The  success- 
ftd  horses  were  led  round  inside  by  a  groom  dressed  nnas  a 
joekey,  and  if  the  horsea  exhibited  any  plunging,  IdeJdng, 
and  neifi^g  qualities,  he  was  enoored,  and  led  round  a 
seoond  time  amidst  the  plaudits,  bravos,  and  waving  of 
handkerchief  of  the  snectators.  A  charge,  of  course,  was 
made  to  sec  this  exnibition  of  the  prize  horses,  the  per- 
formance of  which  lasted  three  or  four  hours ;  and  in  this 
respect,  too,  every  thing  seemed  to  be  well  managed. 

That  part  of  the  yard  in  whieh  the  bulls,  cows,  heifers, 
sheep,  and  pigs  were  exhibited  was  not  thrown  open  to  tiio 
public  until  the  two  last  days  of  the  show  ;  but  a  Mr. 
Christopher  Keck,  of  Danzig,  exhibited  pure  English  breeds 
in  all  tneae  classes,  and  took  all  the  first  prizes  in  their 
particular  class.  The  pigs  he  exhibited  were  first-rate  ; 
and  over  the  pen  waa  a  placard*  stating  that  they  were 
warranted  to  be  Suffolk  breed,  and  tarn  Mr.  'Hiomas 
Crisp,  of  Butley  Abbey.  This  same  exhibitor  showed 
some  thorough-bred  Leicesters  and  Southdowns,  also  some 
Shorthorns  and  Ayrshires,  which  in  every  case  made  the 
occupants  of  the  next  pens  appear  deformed,  and  wanting 
in  ovcrv  thing.  No  English  exhibitor  exhibited  at  all  in 
the  cattle  department. 

The  Merino  Sheep  were  extraordinary,  and  were  much 
admired  by  every  one,  and  aU  the  best  kiada  fbnnd  ready 
purchasers. 

The  medals  were  awarded  to  the  successful  exhibitors 
of  implements  the  day  before  the  closing  day.  A  dais  waa 
erected  for  the  President  of  the  Society  and  the  Judges, 
aud  as  the  names  were  called  out  by  the  President,  each 
exhibitor  or  his  representative  stepped  forward,  and 
walked  up  to  the  dais  to  receive  his  medals  from  the  hands 
of  the  President  direct. 

At  the  dose  of  the  proceedings  the  Bnglish  exhibitors 
stepped  to  the  frt>nt  of  the  dais,  and  called  for  three  British 
cheers,  which  were  given  so  heartily,  that  the  President 
and  the  spectators  for  the  moment  appeared  at  a  loss  to 
know  whetner  they  were  on  their  head  or  their  heels ;  but 
it  gratified  the  President  and  oommittee  much — at  least  so 
they  expreaaed  themselvea  both  in  publie  and  in  private ; 
and  so  ended  their  meeting  at  Konigsberg. 


THE    AGRICULTURIST'S    WEATHER    GUIDE.* 


Aaytkiag  at  all  sensible  as  a  ehsap  popular  book,  to  torn 
uc  empirical  and  very  gsneraUy  absurd  notions  of  weather 
pOfBMtica  iato  something  like  practical  opinions  of  what  is 
hhdf  to  happen  from  definite  ncteorologicsl  eonditioa,  hss 
Ml  beea  wsated  amoogat  the  mass  at  large ;  and  of  all  daascs 
>at  to  asilors,  none  ao  need  aoenrate  and  reliable  principles 
M  weithair-wisdom  as  farosera.  To  the  aailor  the  forecuting 
«  the  weather  tends  to  the  prsMrratiou  of  life  and  of  the 
praptfty  placed  in  his  charge.  The  agricttlturiats  produce  a 
ju^'i  food.  A  good  harvest  is  highly  profitable  to  them* 
beoeficial  to  thsir  eouatry ;  a  bad  hsrvsst,  loss  and  destitution 
tmoDgit  s  people.  A  long  atody  of  msteorological  conditiona 
offf  long  periods  of  years  might  be  even  advantageous  in 
^vmg;  firmer  knowledge  to  the  tiller  of  the  land,  as  to  when 
^  *^w  sad  when  to  reap ;  while  the  minor  variable  changes, 
vbieh  tske  place  from  day  to  day  and  week  to  week,  exert 
mch  difcct  and  immediate  effects  upon  the  erops  he  grows, 
•Ad  the  Btato  in  which  he  can  harveat  them,  that  it  is  no 
wooder  the  Csrmer  snziously  seizes  on  any  assertion,  or  aaw, 

iulTP"  Afrtenltnrtet^  Weather;Gnide  and  Ifanael  of  ICeceor- 
vVc!    .'y  ^•"'y  ^»  Orlswick.     London  ?  Houlaton  and 


grounded  or  baselesi»  that  may  be  presented  to  him.  Modem 
unnera  are,  howe? er,  far  more  aenaible  than  their  aneeators ; 
and,  aa  acienttfio  knowledge  hss  been  found  highly  profitable 
in  the  actual  culture  of  the  soil,  lo  they  are  well  mcUned  to 
believe  thst  a  proper  knowledge  of  the  acience  of  weather  may 
bs  equally  benisfteial. 

No  reliable  book  haa,howeTer,  hitherto  bean  put  before  him. 
Admiral  Fitsroy'a  '•  Weather  Book,"  excellent  as  it  ia,  and 
much  more  voluminona  than  the  little  pamphlet-like  work 
before  ua,  was  not  designed  for  the  inatmction  of  the  farmer 
in  particular,  but  to  eonfej  the  prineiplcs  and  details  of  the 
science  of  forecasting  and  of  meteorological  srience  generally; 
whereas  the  chief  objects  of  Mr.  Criswiek  (formerly  aa»iatsnt 
meteoroloxiat  st  the  Greenwich  Observstory)  has  been  to  aub- 
atitote  acientific  gronnda  on  which  fsrmera  and  others  may 
build  their  antieipaliooa  of  the  weather*  in  plaee  of  the  em- 
pirical predictions  they  have  hitherto  raited  upoa.  For  this 
purpose,  both  the  ordinsry  signai  as  gathered  from  nature 
withont  the  aid  of  philosophical  inatruments,  aud  thoae 
afforded  from  the  phenomena  of  the  thermometer  and  aae- 
mometeri  are  eunmerated,  as  well  u  (heir  eauaes  fopy  otr 
plaiasd. 

The  first  part  is  taken  up  with  weather  prognosties  from 
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aataitl  pbMcaii  vithoat  initniiiMBtel  aid.  The  Mooad 
pilt  if  dtfotod  to  A  dateriptioa  of  the  priadpal  motoorologieal 
inttniiMnts,  witii  woodncat  iUutntioDS,  in  whieh  the  rndtr 
18  infomod  eoneendng  the  pnnciplei  oa  which  the  action  of 
etch  initiuBent  depeoda,  and  ita  proper  nae  and  manasement, 
indndinK  n  ^apter  on  iaatnunental  erron  and  the  OMthoda  of 
MKieetion,  prioea  of  inatranenti,  Ac.,  eondnding  with  a  chap- 
ter on  the  pheaomena  of  the  baromettr,  and  the  inferaaeea  to 
be  dzawa  from  them.  Thia  ia  Moved  by  aa  inqairy  iato  the 
a?enge  direction  of  the  wind  with  resud  to  the  dutribntioB 
of  the  Tarioui  direetioaa  otoi  the  differeat  montha  of  the  year. 

The  third  diYiaian  containa  a  few  of  the  principal  tablea 
aaed  in  redncing  mereorologieal  leadiaga  to  aaean  daily  reanlta, 
far  bafometer  and  wet  and  dry  bolb  thefmometenb  ud  alao 
for  flndinf  the  dew-point  tempeiatue. 

Following  theae  tablea  are  aome  ezhibitiiig  the  neen  daily 
tenaparatarei,  atmoapherie  preaaareb  and  temperatora  of  e?apo- 
ration,  laiidall,  &&•  for  aefoial  plaoea  throngaoot  the  ooontry. 
Thaae  tabke  alao  aerre  aa  tablea  of  coaBpariton,  by  which  the 
indioationa  of  the  inatnunenta  may  be  at  any  monent 
ooBftpareo* 

Following  thia  ia  a  not^  with  iUutratif e  tablea,  on  the 
temperatnre  of  the  grooad— a  avb|ect  Tcry  little  nnderatood, 
but  one  of  the  greateet  importance  to  agncnltniiata.  The 
book  oondttdea  with  an  eiample  of  a  daily  record  of  ob- 


Thna  the  pnrpoee  and  aim  of  thia  nnpreteatiooa  but  excel- 
lent  little  book  ia  to  enable  the  IhraMr  to  make  himtelf  a 
practical  iMteorologist,  and  ao  give  him  a  better  beaia  on 
which  to  calculate  the  meet  auita^le  timea  for  commendng 
or  eompletiag  the  ▼arioua  operatioaa  of  hia  occupation.  It  ia 
not  a  little  tiagnlai  that  amongat  theiMny  handbooka  on  the 
variona  topica  connected  with  the  farm,  none  u  yet  have 
appeared  oa  thia  important  biaach;  and  here,  therefore,  atill 
Ignorance  and  empirieal  prctenaioiia  haTO  ftill  aeopcb  and  '" 


play  a  very  atrangoplctiira  compaitd  with  the  radly  adiomd 
knowledge  the  farmer  haa  attained  to  in  the  ue  of  wdoMrj 
and  fertihaing  mattera.  Without  doubt,  a  eaicftil  itadj  i 
Mr.  Cf  iawiek'a  handbook  will  put  it  in  the  power  of  lay  pw- 
eon  of  ordinary  canaeity  to  uae  meteowtogiml  iMtnomti 
with  fhdlity  and  advantage^  and  will  enable  them  to  nap  lA 
the  beneflta  that  a  thoroughly  praetieal  kaevkd|a  of  tke 
acienoe  ia  capable  of  beatowiag. 

We  are  pkaaed  to  aee  the  author  keeping  in  view  tin  din 
for  whom  thia  book  ia  written  b^  atrippmg  the  laagoisc,  u 
far  aa  poniUe,  of  adentific  teehnmlitiea.  Every  dttpUr  \m, 
noverttielaa^  been  made  aa  complete  aad  eom^houift  m 
poaaiUe,  ao  that  a  penon  totnlly  unarqnainted  with  tht  tab- 
|eet  would  get  up  from  a  peruaal  of  ita  pagea  with  a  vaiy  hir 
idea  of  the  leading  tetnree  of  ecientJlWr  weathcr-wiidow. 

Tlien  ia  alao  added  to  the  other  aaatter  notei  oa  the  cffaeti 
of  electricity  and  oeone  upon  vegetable  life— a  rabjoet  tf 
much  intereit 

Hia  man^  yeara*  aperienee  aa  an  oboerver  and  piactied 
aaeteocologiBtt  aa  well  aa  hia  intiaute  aequalataBoe  with  thi 
theoretieal  progreaa  of  the  aocnce,  have  well  fitted  the  nttoc 
for  the  work  he  haa  undertaken ;  and  we  dwell  on  this  poiat 
the  atronger,  that  it  ia  neceeaary^ the  dam  to  whom  it iiid- 
draaaed  dionld  have  confidence  in  the  author  who  enxigM  to 
teach  them.  The  book  might  poanUy  have  been  inenmd  in 
aiae  with  advantage  to  the  aeientific  reeder ;  though,  to  the 
leae-informed,  end  for  general  practical  purpcaca,  bum  metts 
than  waa  ahedntdy  needed  to  render  the  eamy  what  it  pie- 
feaaee  to  be— the  agrieulturiaf  a  weather^guide— wooU  hm 
been  rather  an  evil  than  any  benefit. 

The  work  ia  appropriatdy  dedicntod  (by  permiiaioB)  to  ffir 
F.  W.  Herachell— than  whom  no  one  can  daim  a  higher  ligbt 
to  the  titie  of  meteordogiat,  aad  thaa  whoae  opiaioB  aoae  h 
more  vdnable,  aad  whoee  patronage  ia  a  gnannteo  fox  the 
morita  of  Mr.  Ciiswi^'a  labouza^— TAe  London  Arvjcv. 


DEPOSITS    OF    QUANO    UPON    THE    COASTS  AND    IN    THE    ISLANDS   OF 
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are  in  the  habit  of  awallowing,  whidi  ahrayaaceompiaythB^ 
d^ectiona. 

The  depodta  bf  guano  are  uaually  eovered  by  a  mb|^ 
erate  of  aand  and  aaline  aubatancee  (oaliele),  which  oe 
workaaen  dear  away  before  they  commence  opentiooi.  u 
aoBM  parte,  each  u  PahelUm  de  Pica  and  PmUa  Grtmie,m 
bed  ia  aader  a  mau  of  aand  deacended  firom  the  neighbovnil 
mountaina,  and  nothing  better  catabliihea  ita  antiquity  ia  thet 
locaUty  than  an  obaervation  made  by  M.  F.  de  Rivero.  Upoo 
the  rock  which  forma  their  baee  may  be  aeen  boriaontil  bedi 
of  guano,  aupporting  a  depont  appeiently  of  aadaet  allaviflB 
20  feet  thick,  in  which  are  fbund  the  impreaaionB  of  muau 
didlB,  and  on  that  alluvium,  contrary  to  cuatom,  an  pM 
aeverd  atraU  of  guano,  again  coveted  by  aand  of  aoden 
allnviuaB.  MoetfiwquenUy  the  working  of  guaaetekae  pun 
in  the  open  air,  after  having  laid  bare  the  bedbyrauiafthij 
cruet  of  caUeke,  But  the  iaumera  de  eUpm*  iB  o^^jf 
by  aubterraneoua  worka,  opened  under  an  areoaecouB  aad  nmt 
congl<HneTate. 

IntheA«atttfradfPirala<le  £e6oe  the  paeao  <f «  P^"*!" 
horuBontd  atrata,  atightly  dipped,  ia  very  dark  hiow^ma 
containa  aome  ^nano  de  ktbo^  which  eodoae  bcnea  of  porpouM. 
aeala,  and  the  poliahed  dlipdeal  atonea  which  al**!"  "^^ 
teriae  the  dfjeetiona  of  theae  animda.  They  break  the  a» 
with  a  pick-^Ke  aad  reduce  it  to  powder.  'Tt^.B"^*^^ 
bdng  placed  in  aaekB  ia  cooTcyed  on  rafta  {baUat),  vftin 
again  tranafer  it  to  email  veaBda  (^MafKfoi).  Thewortw" 
recdve  a  piaatre  (4  f.  60  c,  or  8a.  9d.  BDgtieh)  per  dty,  ma 
food,  and  good  water,  which  they  are  obliged  to  fetch  fi«a 
Rio-Loa  when  the  ahipe  do  not  bring  them  eey.  . 

LakMtmerade  Pabellou  de  Piea  takce  ita  name  from  w 
▼iUage  of  Pice,  eitoate  30  leegnea  in  the  iatedor.  Imm 
eonied  monntdn  l/)00  feet  high.    Neat  to  that  la  a  chiyM*' 


no  depodta  of  guano  {knumo  de  p^jearo)  are  apread  over 
the  eoaat  of  Peru,  between  the  2ad  and  21at  degreee  of  lati- 
tude aouth.  I  aaw  the  firat  depodte  in  the  bay  of  Pftyta,  and 
ndvandag  aouth  found  it  hen  and  there  dmoat  to  the  BBOuth 
of  the  Rio-Loa.  Bcyoad  theee  limita  guano  b  again  aeen, 
eometimea  even  in  great  abundance,  but  then  it  ia  daaoat  en- 
tirdy  deprived  of  aaimonincd  adta  and  the  organic  piindplee 
whidi  give  to  it  ite  uaefnl  propertaea. 

Advandng  atill  further  aouth  towarda  the  equator  the 
prindpd  htwurae  aro  thoie  of  Chipana,  Huaailloa,  Pimta  de 
Loboe,  Pabdlon  de  Pica,  Puerto  Inglee,  IbUu  Pabilloa,  Panto 
Graada^  lala  de  Igniouet  Piaagiia»  Ik>  Jeeua-y-Cocotea,  the 
ialanda  of  the  bay  of  lalay. 

Between  lalay  and  a  place  ntnated  aome  leaguea  from  Piaco, 
guano  de  pe^aro  (bird  guaao)  ia  unknown*  the  watere  being 
prindpally  frequented  by  aeala,  porpoiaee,  and  aea  wdvee 
(loboB),  BO  that  the  beda  of  guano  found  in  theae  parte,  be- 
aidea  being  very  limited,  are  dmoat  entirely  compoaed  of  the 
cxorementa  and  akdetona  of  theae  animala. 

The  guano  ia  depoaited  OTor  the  amdl  promontoriea,  upon 
aome  diffi,  where  it  filla  the  cavitiea,  it  being  there  the  birda 
generdly  find  ahelter  from  the  atrong  aouth  breeice.  The 
rocka  upon  that  part  of  the  coeat  eonaiat  of  gianite,  gndaa, 
ayenite,  aad  porpnyritic  aycnite :  the  guano  which  they  aop- 
port  ia  moatly  in  horiaontd  beda ;  eometimea,  however,  they 
an  inclined,  aa  at  OAtpaaa,  where  they  become  dmoet  ver- 
ticd.  In  certdn  Auaaerai  we  obaeive  a  mixture  of  the  ex- 
cnmenta  of  birda,  fiahee,  and  cetacea  {loboe),  M.  Frandaco 
de  Rivero  particularly  noticed  thie  mixture  at  PwUa  de  Loboe, 
when,  on  the  atrata  of  dark  grey  ^ano  he  fouad  anperpoecd 
other  atnto  nearly  black,  two  Caet  thick,  eovered  in  their  turn 
hr  freah  birda  of  tariooa  eoloura.  'The  Uaok  atratum  ia  full 
91  amall  porphyry  atonea,  gUatenin^  and  eUipticd,  an«h  aa  leala 
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liM  rack  fiOO  fcit  Ug^  eofind  hj  a  fwr  Bod«ni  grit 
fBf«Btlj  ctenctariMd.  Tb«  thidnMH  ol  the  ttimta  of  th« 
nuo  ofcrbjiBf  the  grit  ii  ffem  16  to  SO  vttra$.*  Hie  pro* 
doet  DMt  ettMined  u  brooght  fnm  an  caeupoMnt  200  Tim 
k  bmdth,  which  ootbts  e  miai  of  nnd.  In  the  lower  Bone 
Vu  rtnti  ue  wpareted  by  aa  aadent  allariom  from  2  to  S 
Tint  thick,  ead  ezocniyely  hud.  Siitj  workmea  are  eai- 
fkyedwhcrt  the  road  ia  loflldaatly  deep  to  admit  of  the 
TMNb  eutiag  aaehor  25  Taru  from  the  wharf. 

T»  the  Borth  of  Igviqne  art  the  three  iilce  of  Chiache,  the 
■oitxieh  ia  ammoniei^l  goaao^  eitvaCe  18  degrees  eonth 
htiuidiy  lyiog  direct  aorth  tad  loath.  Their  eommiti  do  oot 
exceed  ia  height  1 10  ranu ;  the  graaite  baee  ie  sorroaadcd  by 
little  roeka  eiGcediB|[ly  deagcrooa  for  oa?igetioB,  at  a  etiff 
wind  callei  paraed  elmoet  conttaatly  preTtile  there,  from  ten 
«  dcren  ia  the  moraing  till  eoaect  The  re? erberatioa  of  the 
nil  etoece  the  doet  to  riee  in  each  doude  that  the  workmen 
Ol  oeij  ceny  on  their  operatioae  at  night. 

The  gatao  ii  ia  horiioatal  etrate,  niniUy  oadulated  to- 
vndi  the  extremities.  In  the  eottinp  we  obeerred  eome 
fanite  filed  with  ciyetide  of  ammoaiaeal  etlte;  we  eleo 
feeid  ia  theie  hoancrai  eome  petrified  egge,  featheie,  bones, 
nd  erea  fiiesil  birda. 

AlfALTBIB  Of  OVANO. 

Onr  int  notions  of  the  natnn  of  gnaao  are  dae  to  Four- 
ooy  tod  Vaaqoelin.  Ia  a  sample  brought  by  Hnmboldt  from 
the  iilee  of  Cbiaehm  they  foand,! 

1.  Uric  add  partly  eatorated  with  amaioniaaad  lime. 

t  Ozalie  aeia  combiaed  with  ammoaia  aad  potaah. 

8.  Phflephorie  acid  naited  to  the  aame  baiie  aad  to  the 
fine. 

i  SeuU  portiona  of  aulphate  of  potaah,  chloride  of  potas- 
BBB,  aad  cnlorhydiate  of  aaunonia. 
i  A  Itttia  oUy  matter. 
6>  8aad,  part^  qaartsoae  and  partly  fcrmgiaoas. 

Ihe  eompoaent  paita  of  f— «nimif**^  goaao  wars  definitely 
awkei  Siaee  thn,  souiU  portions  ot  isnthine  and  gaaaiae 
km  beea  reeogaiacd. 

Ami  fifteea  analyBes  sude  by  Mr.  Nesbit,  of  specunens 
voaght  from  the  iatea  of  Chiadia,  we  fiad  the  eompodtion  of 
piseM  feUowe:  t 

Orpoie  aiattOTT  aad  ammoaiaftal  aalta  . .  52.62 

Phoephateof  limx 19.62 

Pboephorie  add   8.12 

Alkaline  sslte.  fte 7.56 

BOczaadsaad 1.46 

Water 16.82 

100.00 

SduUe  pboaphate  ol  Ume  (acatral) 6.76 

laedable  phosphate  if  lime.  • ,        10.62    . 

Tlotalphoiihate   26.28 

Asote  quantity 14.20 

Aaote  combined  with  ammonia  .•••....        17.32 

The  guaao  brooght  from  the  beds  doag  the  coast  of  Peru 
ve  dharacteriaed  by  their  riehaess  ia  phosphoric  sdds,  aad 
•butt  complete  abeeaee  of  atoteooa  maltcra;  whatever  amy 
be  laid  ia  atoot  of  them,  it  ia  known  that  they  do  not  poaaeee 
the  qnaUtiee,  and  coaBeqaently  the  Talne  of  ammoaiaeal  guano, 
iato  whidi  it  enters,  iadepeadeatly  of  the  phosphoiie  add  and 
iiois  umoedistdy  asnmiiable  by  plants.  Mererthelees,  I  do 
Mt  diipvte  their  fertilising  properties ;  aad  farther,  I  belief e 
it  vosld  be  easy  to  reader  them  ammooiaed  by  turning  to 
Rn&t  the  property  they  possess^  whea  dry  aad  powdered,  of 
dnorbing  0.10  to  0.15  of  aqueous  solutions  of  sulphste  of 
>Baoaia  or  nitrate  of  soda  without  ceasing  to  be  pulveru- 
kat 

Beaidce,  it  is  erident  that  the  earthy  and  ammoniacal  guanos 
have  the  eame  origin  in  the  dijsetions  and  remdas  of  sea- 
Boda.  The  absence  of  amaiOBia  ia  the  firit  ia  probably  due 
to  loed  fifcamstaneei^  eneh  as  the  abnndaaee  and  f^ueacy 

*  The  varae  to  equal  to  nearly  a  yard. 

t  Aaaal«  of  Ohenietry,  firek  eerlee,  toI.  M,  p.  SM. 

t  Theee  ergaaie  seattece  oomprlie  uric  and  ouue  aeida. 


of  lains,  whidi  natoraUy  favmur  the  daeompositioa  of  orgaaie 
substances,  or  the  dissdntion  of  the  sdts  at  the  base  of 
aaimoaia.  Part  of  the  Sonth  Bca  eoast,  whers  the  bed  of 
ammoBiscd  guano  liea,  exhibits  this  peculiarity,  becauae  over 
a  eoasideraUe  eiteat  betweea  7iNa6ref  aad  the  deeert  of 
dTAtacamu  run  ia,  yon  may  eay,  unknown,  whilst  bnrMid 
theee  limite  to  the  north  of  TVmftret,  in  the  marshy  and  im* 
penetrable  forceta  of  Choco,  it  lainB  doaost  ineeessntly.  At 
Payta,  utoated  at  the  aoath  of  that  prorinee,  when  I  waa  r^ 
aiding  then  they  had  been  seventeen  years  without  run.  At 
Choco  (lat  7  dqp,  46  min.  B.),  the  run  of  1726  waa  recorded 
aa  a  memorabk  evcat ;  it  is  true  that  it  lailed  fortjr  nighte, 
but  it  ceaeed  during  the  day.  The  rarity  of  rain  ia  theee 
oountrice  ie  attributed  to  the  permanenee  aad  inteunty  of  the 
8.8.E.  wiade.  They  blow  with  the  greatest  violence  duriag 
May  and  June.  The  aky  ia  thtn  beaatifaUy  dear,  the 
temperatare  low,  in  conaeqaence  of  the  curieuta  of  air  oomiog 
from  the  eonthem  Polar  regione,  which  annoonoe  the  ead  ol 
anmmer.  They  have  no  atorme  ia  that  Peruvian  coaat;  a 
native  of  PiUra  or  Stckura  who  hae  not  travelled  baa  no  idea 
of  thonder.  However,  it  ie  a  mistake  to  auppoae  that  the 
drought  ia  pcroaaaent  on  the  coaat.  Duriag  asvcrd  months 
the  earth  is  watered  without  rain,  aad  the  vaUeye  and  hilla 
aia  covered  with  verdaro.  Thea  eomes  the  season  whea  the 
sonth  wind  is  replaosd  by  a  breess  tnm  the  north,  sesredy 
perceptible,  so  gentle  that  it  ia  oaly  juat  snfBcieat  to  tarn  a 
weather-cock  or  wave  the  flage  of  a  ahip.  It  ia  a  dight  agU 
tatioB  of  ur,  aa  nneertaia  aim,  indicating  that  the  SbSis. 
wiad  hae  oeaaed. 

Ia  coaaeqnence  of  the  chaagei  whidi  take  place  between 
November  aad  July  the  atmoiphen  aaaumee  dtogether  a 
differcat  aspect,  aa  the  wiad  nturne  by  dMrees  to  its  normal 
direction,  S.S.E.  only  modified  by  heat  Then  eomes  wiotcr 
(iaeterao),  when  the  vivid  light  with  which  the  oonntiy  was 
iaandated  is  saccesded  bv  a  twilight  moat  depreaaiog  to  the 
spirits.  The  aky  ia  eaveloped  bv  a  thiek  fog,  aad  it  ia  only 
very  rardy  that  the  cloada  break  anffidently  for  the  ana  to 
appear.  Between  the  hours  of  ten  and  twdve  the  vapour 
regularly  riaee,  and  remainaat  a  oertua  height, where  it  fonaa 
a  dond.  Duriag  ite  aeesnsioa  part  of  ths  fog  falla  ia  rua 
(ranM),  which  watera  the  earth  aa  geatly  as  a  wateriagwpot. 
Theee  garuai,  u  the  Indiaae  call  them,  an  aever  auflloeatly 
heavy  to  reader  the  roada  impaaeabIe,or  eveo  to  penetrate  the 
lighteat  dothing,  but  by  thdr  peraiatenee  introduce  iato  the 
Boil  aofflcieot  water  to  render  it  fertile,  keeping  it  in  a  auitaUe 
•tate  of  moiature,  till  the  eouth  wind  r^gaiaing  ite  strength 
chsses  the  doude  away.  Beaidea,  in  some  parte  of  the  ehore, 
happily  eufficiently  numerous,  the  aridity  is  oaly  superfidaU 
At  a  eertsia  depth  we  eaooaater  a  sheet  of  water  that  takea 
ite  eoufce  from  the  Cordilleru.  Theee  raia-waters,  which  the 
Andee  reedve,  do  not  dways  rsach  the  see  ualeee  they  sre  very 
abundant ;  over  a  spsce  from  tweaty  to  thirty  leagues  thsy 
are  absorbed  by  the  aaad,  aad,  u  is  the  case  at  Piara  ana 
Seohnias,  to  fiad  them  they  muat  dig  to  the  bed  where  the 
toqrenta  have  druaed  iato.  It  ia  owiag  to  thia  absorptioa  of 
the  areaaceous  soil  aad  the  freqaeacy  of  theee  raiae,  or 
garuoM,  that  the  country  ^between  Tumbraa  and  Chili  ia  not 
dtogether  a  deeert. 

It  ia  predady  ia  thia  soae,  where  rda  is  soflldently  rare  to 
be  coaaidered  aa  eveat,  between  Payta  aad  Rio-Loa,  that  the 
beds  of  amaiOBiacal  guaao  an  fonad.  Beyoad,  mon  to  the 
aorth,  aa  well  aa  further  eonth  of  theae  extreme  pointe,  the 
guano  exposed  to  tropicd  laina  ia  geaerally  deprived  of  am* 
monia  and  aolnble  adta;  one  iasdublesalt  resutsthem — 
phosphate  of  lime,  the  bads  aad  characterittie  of  earthy 
guaoos. 

For  the  acoumulation  of  guano  ia  aueh  eaormoua  qoaatitiee 
aa  the  Aaaaerof  oootain,  then  meat  have  beea  a  eoacerrence 
of  dreamstsness  as  fhToarable  to  its  prodoctioa  as  to  its  prs> 
servatioa:  aa  eieeptiondly  dry  dimate,  uader  which  the 
birds  had  not  to  ehdter  themedvca  from  the  rda;  eoou 
ererieea  aad  fiaenrae  in  the  earth  and  rocke,  when  they  can  i» 
poaa,  lay  their  egga  and  breed,  eheltered  from  tbeetrong  sooth 
brecses ;  and,  lastly,  a  aabdatenoe*  such  as  they  find  ia  the 
waters  that  waah  the  ebon.  In  no  other  part  of  the  world  is 
fiih  mon  abuadant.  They  come  aometimea  daring  the  nighl^ 
as  I  caa  beer  witness,  in  prodigious  numbers,  and  an  stranded 
alive  opoa  the  ebon,  evea  whea  the  aea  ia  not  rough,  aa  if 
they  wen  eacapiag  firom  the  pursuit  of  some  eaemy. 

Oae  of  the  Spaaiah  navigators  who  aceompaiyed  the  Preas^ 
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■MtaBieiafis  to  tlM  Bqwrtcr,  Aatoiiio  de  UUoa,  rmoiU  that 
*'th«  tnehoriM  tn  to  abnndaat  on  thtt  ooatt  that  it  ii  Im- 
pMiibto  to  conret  a  eotrasl  idea  of  the  qniiitity.  It  ii  eaoofh 
to  tty  that  thty  afford  nbttotenoe  for  an  inflnito  nuttber  of 
birdt,  which  make  them  their  prey.  Tbeie  birdi  are  eom^ 
mooiy  called  ^Mmor,  amoDfit  which  there  an  many  tlba- 
troeiea,  a  tpedee  of  cormorant ;  hot  the  whole  are  compriaed 
uider  the  general  name  of  puanat,  Bometimea  they  ralie 
themeelf  et  from  the  land,  formiog  a  dond  which  obiearei  the 
ran.  The  flij^ht  it  Mnnetimei  nearly  two  honn  in  paatinr, 
without  dittinithinf  in  aumbert.  They  itretch  orer  the  tea 
and  ooeap^  a  large  ipaee,  after  wliich  they  commenee  their 
fithlng  in  a  tery  amnring  manner.  While  raftainmc  them- 
aelTei  in  the  air  they  wheel  to  a  ffreat  height,  bnt  at  loon  aa 
they  lee  a  ftih,  they  deecend,  indine  their  head^  doie  their 
wmgt)  and  ttrike  with  to  much  fbree  that  the  iplaihing  of 
the  water  may  be  leen  at  aome  distance.  Tlwy  then  retmme 
their  flight,  ewallowing  the  flih.  Bometimea  th^  remain  a 
long  time  under  water,  and  rite  a  coDiideraUe  diitaoce  from 
where  they  dited;  donbtleis  because  the  fiih,  in  tryine  to 
escape,  had  diaputcd  with  him  its  agility  in  swimming.  This 
maroonitsnUy  be  seen  in  placee  which  they  f^neat:  some 
diTing  under  water,  others  ritiag,  and,  as  their  nnmher  is  ?ery 
gnat,  it  is  amusing  to  watdi  this  confbsion.  When  they  an 
tired  the?  rest  on  the  wates :  at  sunset  they  n  aaiemble,  and 
the  wh^  number  ntlra  to  rest  It  has  been  obscrred  at 
Galloo  that  the  birds  which  rest  in  the  isles  and  islets  situated 
to  the  north  of  that  part,  go  to  the  south  coast  erery  morning 
lor  their  fish,  and  ntum  in  the  erening  to  the  plane  they 
started  from.  When  they  bffin  crosshig  the  port  we  can 
neither  see  the  beginning  nor  end  of  the  flight.'^ 

The  rarity  of  ri^  the  predominance  of  the  south  wind, 
the  extraordinary  abundanoe  of  fish  and  Ashing  Uzds  upon 
that  coast,  did  not  etcspe  the  obserration  of  the  £st  Spaniards 
who  trod  the  Perurian  soil.  One  historian,  who  wu  abo  en- 
giged  in  its  conquest,  ^iM^Kffino  ZaraU,  writes  in  the  I6th 
oentnry :  "  Those  who  han  csrefiilly  examined  the  rabjcet 
contend  that  the  natural  cause  of  this  phenomenon  (the 
ioardty  of  rain)  is  the  prevalence  of  the  south  wind  during 
the  whole  year  upon  the  hills  and  plaint,  when  it  blows  with 
such  violence  that  it  carries  away  the  vaponn  which  rise 
ftom  the  earth  and  see,  without  which  they  might  ascend 
■raldently  high  in  the  air  to  collect  and  form  drops  of  rsin. 
This  wind  is  also  the  cause  of  the  waten  of  the  South  Sea 
always  running  towards  the  north,  rendering  it  dhBcult  to 
cron  fhMn  Panama  to  Peru. 

The  valley  when  Lima  is  lituatod,  Joiaiag  Zarato,  is  most 
agreeable  as  a  residence,  became  the  or  is  so  tempente,  that 
you  an  never  in  any  season  inconvenienced  by  cold  or  heat. 
Daring  the  four  months  of  summer  in  Spain,  it  is  a  little 
cooler  at  Lims  then  at  any  other  time  of  the  year;  and  hi 
the  morning,  towards  noon,  a  slight  dew  faUs,  similar  to  the 

foga  that  an  seen  at  VaUadoltd. 

AU  aloog  the  coast  we  find  fish  of  all  Mods,  especially  seals. 
which  an  the  prey  of  the  vultures.  Then  an  also  some  birds 
called  albatrosses  nesmbting  our  fowls :  they  an  very  com- 
mon, being  seen  over  a  ipaoe  of  2,000  leagues :  they  fhed  upon 
sea  fish.^t 

Under  a  eUsMto  so  iteady,  upon  a  aoU  notmodifled  by  the 
eerroeive  action  of  nio,  along  shores  when  the  tidee  an  scaroely 
perceptible,  when  tke  downs  an  not  eaeroaehed  upon  by  the 
eea  in  any  way,  the  aspect  of  Natan  is  unchangeable.  In  1883, 
oniihoree  washed  by  the  Padfie  Ocean,  I  witneesed  the  same 
scenes  described  by  Ulloa,  Fraisler,  and,  evea  befon  them,  by 
Zanto.  Cttmofaats,  flamingos,  and  herons  spend  their  time 
in  iiihing,  as  under  the  reign  of  the  Incas.  At  Piura  the 
water  is  stiU  found  by  digging  to  tba  bsd  into  which  the  tor- 
nnt  has  drained.  At  Chocop^  it  has  not  rained  for  eighty- 
eight  yean.  The  river  Tumbres  flows  into  the  sea  in  the  same 
cafan  asanner  j  and,  perhaps,  if  we  ssarehed  well,  we  ahoald 
leoogniae  apoo  its  banlu  traeee  left  by  that  intnpid  bead  of 
addien  who  crossed  it  ia  1531,  to  eagage  with  brilliant  socons 
in  the  boldsst  enterpriae  that  has  ever  beea  attempted.  The 
atfmiee  of  Pisam  aad  Almagro  passed  thers,  to  take  posnssioa 
«f  Peru ;  and  not  ooe  of  those  intrepid  nnn  deigned  to  csst 
a  glaaoe  at  theee  inexhaustible  beds  of  saltpetn,  or  upon  these 
Aamenw,  whieh  an  now  of  mon  imporlaaee  than  the  meet 
pndiictive  minei  in  the  new  world. 

.f*     .  .  ^,    •Ulloa.vol.  l,p.4«fl. 

t  Zante'i  Hiitolre  d«  la  Oonqn^  de  Peron,  voL  1. 


The  Interesting  gedogieai  work  written  by  K.  Imam 
de  Rivero  gives  the  faHcrwing  statsmsnt  af  Ite  Hdk  of  gmm 

ia  the  haanens,  1644. 


Sqnan 
Vans. 

Cibis 

VSM. 

SoQthera haaneru  •••.••«.•••••• 

718»«87 

Usoitti 

lliMMli 

6aS7.186 
SBiOOiOOO 

Guano  of  Ponta  Qraode^  and  gaaae 

alrtady  eatraeted 

Isles  of  Chiocht 

Huanarasof  Viijas  y  Csmtas  Bal- 
inta .T...,, 

60,000 

•58,560,000 

M.  P.  Riven  gives  the  weight  of  the  Cabi6  varu,  1,400 
Spsnish  pounds  bdng  648  kuos.  The  weight  of  the  gstto 
then  still  nmainiag  in  the  huaoeru  is  378  mlUioas  of  flntti- 
cal  qniatals. 

This  estimato  does  not  comprise  the  deposits  to  tbc  imtk 
of  Rio-Loa,  beeaase  thev  bdong  to  Chili;  nor  tbosswhiA 
lie  to  the  north  of  the  iiles  of  Chineha,  near  Payta,  tbtM  I 
have  seen  them  resting  on  black  day  schist,  whose  topi,  iM 
at  a  certain  distance  *ffBt  tohe  eoffand  with  snow. 

The  deposits  of  guano  an  so  immense,  that  it  is  doabtfbl  wk. 
ther  they  can  he  really  formed^bv  the  eienmeitl  of  MrtfibrfMf. 
ing  to  the  present  epoch.  Humboldt  was  very  madi  ladisal  to 
connder  them  antediluvian,  frMn  some  Ma  of  eopOHtsibTilf 
preserved  thdr  original  organic  matter.  He  oonjeetofei  tlit 
an  earlier  period  must  be  assigned  to  then  depoitn,  (m 
their  bring  sometimes  30  metres  thick,  whilM  he  akoM 
that  during  three  centuriee,  the  ddaetions  of  the  birdi  wUch 
frequent  the  isles  of  Chlndia  woola  not  cKoeed  the  dsj^of 
1  centimetre. 

M.P.de  Rivero  believes,  on  the  oontmy,  ^t  (kit  Mfi- 
gious  aecumulatiott  of  guino  fti  natnraBy  mpldaed  vf  (he 
muMtada  of  gwmof  aeea  eonst^tly  aa  the  eesels  of  Fn. 
aadsrthe  naams  of  pifiKnwu  mntUm^  ^miijaa,  $ildnm 
poffaro-ninot,  patUlot,&e,  If  now,  said  he»  in  spits  sflht 
pareeeations  which  the  fiimias  ban  aaSend,  end  ttiH  im- 
tiaae toenisr.wsseeftOBBeBsittiaAa  nati^  ea  the  rs«bw 
on  the  steep  summito  of  the  isleta,  what  must  it  hafe  hem  b» 
fon  the  oeeupation  of  Peru  by  the  Enropeans.  when  th^  vac, 
we  may  say,  the  sole  inhabitantt  of  the  shon  f  Hi  sddi,  tint 
to  account  for  the  formation  of  guaso  in  the  isles  of  Chteda, 
mtimated  at  600,000,000  of  Spanish  quintals,  it  Is  lufllent 
to  admit,  that  without  exaggention  each  bird  detoiiti  tm 
night  one  ounce  of  excrements,  aad  that  during  the  whole  ti 
the  24  houn  264,000  of  these  birds  oparatoia  thess  hmura 
In  6,000  years— (M.  F.  de  Rivero  doea  not  date  further  bsek 
thaa  that,  on  account  of  theDeluge)—theguano  deposited  woild 
weigh  861,000,000  of  quintals,  and  wa  must  not  fonst  thst  to 
these  dejections  the  temaias  of  Mrda  an  neeesssniy  ftdded, 
246,000  ^wana«  living  at  the  same  time  oa  the  Uoi  •< 
Chiacha  is  a  number  we  need  have  no  hesitation  ia  aeoeptiBC. 
after  having  witneesed  the  cloud  of  winged  enatnm  in  BOtiak 
of  whieh,  to  use  the  ezpreesion  of  Ulloa,"  we  csa  nettkr 
see  the  beginning  nor  the  end,"  whieh  darken  the  tt.nd 
skim  the  surlisce  of  the  sea,  hindering  navigttko.  lUs  ssa- 
ber  may  elsewhen  eaffer  a  kiad  of  eenlroL  The  MsaoM  osly 
flsh  daring  the  day :  at  night  tbey  retin  bto  the  husaetB. 
In  the hypetheeis  of  IC.P.  de  Riven,  the isks  of  Ckisi** 
receive  UMfiQQ ;  the  questioa  is  thea,  whether  thsn  it  »&* 
oieat  apaee  for  them.  If  the  sarlsoe  of  theee  kles  io  1M!>* 
sqaan  varaa,  each  piiana  would  then  have  5|  vans,  boif 
nearly  4  eqaan  antree,  oa  which  it  eoald  live  at  its  ssio. 

Whether  (he  guano  beloage  to  the  pnient  epeok  or  ktd 
been  deposited  at  aa  earlier  period,  it  alweys  pnomts  m 
eaotawoa  asan  of  oigaaie  sabetoaces  bekwgiag  to  the  iahsbi- 
tantaoftheBea^aad  aa  the  dejeetioaB  an  derived  bon  M 
the  flsh  destroyed  by  thabirde  ban  always fona«l  tksnv 
material.  1  All  the  elemente  buried  in  the  knanerai  Mta 
undoubtedly,  formed  part  of  their  arganiaatieB,  and  it  ii>o< 
impossible  to  eetimato  the  quantity  of  flsh  whieh  km  bom 
oeaenmed.  Batting  eelde  what  a  sea-bird  di«peiesi  doriBf 
rsspiratory  aombastieai  we  an  aothorissd  to  believe  m 
alBMst  the  whole  of  the  asoto  of  food  may  be  foeftd  in  tM 
dejections,  and  ooascqaeatly  in  the  eiamnaisral  gasoo,  wkici 
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iithi  ^j  alter  Biltaf  fhd  dijaollou  ptmerrtd  ihwagh  the 
ifempMUv  dftunrtneM  I  batt  pnfiowly  iadcMd  vp- 
m»  AltaMo  Hid  VM  Bod  haft,  no  doabt,  fifm  plaot  to  ■ 
fndMtnn  of  muhobui,  or  htm  osporimced  othtr  aodifioiF 
tioBi,  auh  u  wt  find  tU  tioto  wkioh  oaton  tbo  Amm  of 
fMNdii^  and  ncecturU J  in  tlw  fitb,  digcttod  by  the  blrdt.  A 
pren  wei|itt  of  immoniacat  goaao  would  then  bo  oqaiTaknt 
(0 1  cvtain  weight  of  Ibh,  into  which  tho  tamo  quantity  of 
110(1  win  Mter, 

PoiitlaD  guano,  when  it  eomaa  to  be  exttaeted,  if  it  it  not 
dwagid,  eoDtiinf ,  aa  we  hare  Men,  an  afenge  of  neuly  14 
pa  oat  isote. 

Ftom  KBearaheo  tiiat  I  made  lome  time  ago,  I  am  anthoriied 
ii;itatiag,  that  fieh  when  taken  ont  of  the  ten  eontain  from 
ltot|areent.aaote. 

Urn  100  kiloe.  ofgnaio  would  contain  the  aaoteofOOO 
kflm.  of  na-lih  j  and  •inee,Mn  the  haaaeraa,  before  they  had 
brna  V  eitesHfely  anavatad,  there  wen  878*000,000  of  me- 
hMl  qoiatalB  of  gnano,  we  ehoold  have  at  aa  eqairaleBt 
3,»8,00Q,OOO  of  qnintaU  of  eea-ilih. 

Such  aeit  have  beeo,  in  faol,  the  enonaona  qnantitiee  of 
M  devonrtd  in  tb«  oouree  of  centariet  by  raoeeeuTe  geBera- 
tiou  of  guaM9^  and  the  63,000,000  of  quinUli  of  aaote 
vUek  iro  fooad  there  really  belong  to  the  atmoipbere  for 
uote,  II I  mentioned  aome  time  lince,  hai  no  other  nrimitife 
fannitkm;  fbr  example,  Organiied  bringi  have  in  tnelrcon- 
rtittttioD,  independently  of  mineral  lalts,  aome  carboaitbe 
■liati  of  water,  and  aaote.  The  eerbon  in  the  car- 
bmalm  and  giaphiaa  belMg  to  the  oldeit  foroMliaM;  fnire 
flaboe,  aeah  ee  tlaa  diamond,  aeeompaaiee  gold  aad  Pjetina, 
ii  the  datritna  of  gfaaite,  gneiaa,  aad  the  ayenitea.  Water, 
M  we  laam  fkom  tkae  heankifal  eaperiaMota  of  M.  M.  de  Sdoar- 
aflotaod  Daabi^  takea  an  important  part  in  the  tranaformir 
tirn  of  the  eiyatatline  earth.  Aaote,  than,  ia  tbe  only  element 
ofttgiaiam  not  fonnd  fixed  in  roeka  of  igneona  origin ;  we 
mly  fiad  it  appear  in  ledimentary  depoeits,  where  there  are 
imgm  ef  behiga  havfaif  vegetated  or  reapired  on  the  earth; 
mdiUthiBleada  oa  to  believe  that  it  hea  only  penetrated 
iamthetlmaia  of  alaatBtaadeoneaqneatly  iatothetieaneaof 
eriaihii  after  havng  bean  tmnafimned  into  aitik  eeid  or 
•-mrmiii  atatia  aadm  whieh  we  habitnally  fiad  it  in  the 
ttanaphere. 

Like  the 


taiiy  depoeita,  aad  dilnvinma  Cram 

holding  them 
whieh  ama 

-, .  ..v^,^  brtaga  into  the  modem  world     In 

factiliiuig  a  laid  with  tneir  prodneta,  we  tranaform  into  food 
tha  etoementa  of  aea-birda.  In  the  aame  manner,  by  bura- 
iag  nae  eoaabaatihln  minnahi^  we  leetora  to  the  atnoipheie 


kemi  aad  coprolttei*  the  hnanana  eonooel,  by  ho 
mdar  aaqoeatxatieiu  BUtariab  of  aaeieat  worlda, 
by  hia  iaeaemat  aokavity  brtaga  into  the  modem 


a  pertioB  of  earbon  from  the  aqaeooa  vaponi  aad  aaote  which 
waa  eoataiaed  hi  the  vegetatioa  eharacteriitie  of  the  eoel 
epeeb.  The  tmth  of  thia  waa  eiplained  with  mneh  inteUi- 
genee  by  a  noted  aad  iagenioua  Sngliabman,  Qeoige 
Stepheaaoo,  oa  aeeing  a  train  advaace  at  great  apeed,  on  one 
of  the  nomerona  railroida  he  had  conatmeted.  '*  It  u  not, 
aaid  he,  "  theae  powerful  looomotiTOi,  auidcd  by  cor  clever 
mechaniea,  whieh  make  the  train  move :  It  ia  the  light  of  the 
aun,  that  fight  which  haa  bcenformyriadaof  veara  diaea- 
gaging  tbe  carbon  from  the  carbonic  acid,  and  filing  it  in  tbe 
planta, while onerevolatioBof  the  globe haaehaageditintocoaL' 

The  rvatoration  of  ancient  woilda  haa  not  only  taken  place 
in  raferenee  to  the  atrial  ocean,  bnt  ahm  to  the  aoil.  The 
hnaaeraa  eoataia  aome  nuneral  anbitaneea,  among  which  we 
may  meatioa  pboaphate  of  lime.  In  the  moat  ammoaiaeal 
gnaao,  obtaiaed  from  AagaaMa  or  from  the  lalea  of  Chineha, 
there  ia  aot  leaa  than  aot  per  cent,  ol  it }  the  earthy  gnanoa 
are  almoet  entirely  formed  of  it;  and  we  may,  without  any 
exaggeration,  catimate  the  phoepbato  of  lime  from  theae  beda 
at  95  million!  of  metrical  oointala.  or  anffident  to  form  the 
oaieona  aystema  of  four  bfUiona  of  men ;  and  yet  that  ia 
really  only  a  part  of  the  phoaphatee  diatributed  in  the  differ- 
ent atrau  of  the  geologieal  aeriea.  In  guano  aU  the  phoe* 
phatea  neeeaaarily  originate  in  the  flab  oonauaMd  by  the 
gaenaa,or  (to  go  further  baeh)  in  the  earthi  which  led  M. 
Blie  de  Beaumont  to  remuk,  with  hie  uanal  dear-aif  htedneaa, 
that  in  organised  bciaga  '*  aaote  eomea  from  above,  phoaphor- 
ate  from  below." 

Materiala  accumulated  from  theie  oaenariea  of  primitive 
ages,  auch  aa  we  meet  with  in  Jaraaeic  liaa,  in  neooominm,  and 
in  green  aandatone,  aa  well  u  in  cavema  inhabited  by  gene- 
rationa  of  camivors  and  coprolitei,  till  the  year  1847  were 
merely  of  sdentifie  inUreat;  but  aa  aoon  aa  Chemiatry 
pointed  out  their  rlchaeaa  in  phoaphoric  add,  it  waa  undof^ 
atood  that  lo  a  eertahi  extent  it  weald  ect  like  guano,  aad 
tarn  that  time  it  haa  been  aoaght  aaaidnoua^.  Now. 
Eoropeeu  agriealtnriata  receive  theae  vhoaphatea  from  the 
extremitiea  of  the  world— from  the  ialanda  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  the  Ceribbean  See,  the  Gelf  of  Mexico,  the  coaata  of 
Africa  and  Auatratia ;  and  in  order  to  procnre  it,  navigatora 
brave  the  dangera  of  the  eoral  banka  which  at  another  time 
they  would  avoid  aa  too  hasardoua. 

Permit  me,  in  oonclnaion,  to  atate  before  the  AeademT  of 
Bdeneea,  that  thia  grand  commercial  movement,  the  reanlt  of 
which  ia  the  difltiaion  of  fertiliaing  mattera,  received  ita  sole 
impolee  from  aa  obaervation  made  by  aa  eminent  geologiat, 
J}i,  Boeklaad,  aad  tha  analyaaa,  equally  remertaWe,  of  oaa 
i,M.Beithier. 


of  ite  moat  diitiagniBhed 
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A    WORD    FOR    MANURE. 


StA,<^'nie(«  ire  few  anhjecta  more  uninviting  to  the 
gOKral  reader  than  the  eubject  of  manure.  '  It  "  stinks  in 
the  nostrils,"  if  it  be  really  good  manure.  The  immense 
importance  of  the  subject  is  the  only  apology  I  can  offer 
for  toudiing  ntpon  it  at  all. 

Hannre  is  a  very  important  part  of  the  food  of  the 
plants  by  which  we  live  •  and  eonsidered  in  this  light, 
whether  rmMvc  or  otherwise,  it  has  to  be  grappled  with, 
tad  tomea  as  beet  we  may  to  profitable  account. 

The  plaee  for  mannre  is  underground.  In  the  dark  wet 
mould  it  is  at  home,  and  there  it  worketh  wonders ;  and 
it  is  there  only,  and  in  that  buried  state,  that  it  can  be 
perfedjy  tnmafbmed,  and  have  all  ita  disagreeable  qualities 
removed.  Nature  has  made  a  very  salutarjr  arrangement 
to  secure  Xh^  burying  of  mannre  by  makmg  it  u^y  and 
ferinddJ^Bg  to  the  senses ;  and  it  has  not  only  the  power  to 
ttuioy  us  by  ita  turesenee,  but  it  may  even  go  fhrtncr,  and 
hy  its  pestflentaal  idr  produee  disease  and  even  death, 
'inere  aie  few  fiving  men  who  have  had  such  a  &ir  oppor- 
tunity of  toiti]^  the  value  ^  mantve  as  I  have  had  during 


the  last  thirty  years,  for  I  have  carefWly  read  through  all 
sorts  of  books  and  papers  on,  the  subject,  and  on  the  pre^ 
tended  value  of  the  filth  and  swill  of  towns,  and  the 
ways  and  means  proposed  to  get  this  filth  and  swiU  of 
tovm  drainage  into  pooriy  manured  grass  fields,  and  high 
up  to  irrigate  diy  hill  sides.  I  have  witnessed  expensive 
experiments,  and  have  seen  ^gantic  fiulures.  Moreover, 
my  living  has  depended  upon  the  successful  cultivation  of 
plants,  from  the  most  expensive  to  the  most  common,  and 
such  is  my  dislike  of  the  dirty  subject  that  were  I  not 
convinced  that  cleanliness  will  never  be  practised  suffi- 
ciently unless  it  can  be  made  to  pay,  and  that  deanlin^ 
consists  in  placing  filth  in  its  appropriate  site,  I  vrould 
not  name  the  nasty  thing,  nor  be  at  pains  to  show  how 
good  manure  may  be  neatly  buried,  and  nicely  packed  off 
to  its  place  in  the  red  earth,  to  rise  anew  in  vegetable  lifis, 
and  go  the  round  again. 

As  regards  the  subject  of  the  filth  and  swill  of  towns,  I 
tfould  beg  leave  to  state  the  following  practical  fhda. 
Dirty  water  is  not  neoessarily  a  manure  at  all.    In  a 
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commercial  point  of  Tiew,  the  len  water  that  is  in  any 
manure  the  better.  I  find  by  the  rain-gange,  carefnlly 
noted  for  the  last  thirty  years,  that  erery  square  yard 
of  field,  garden,  yard,  area,  house-top,  street,  &c.,  whether 
in  town  or  country,  fertile  or  sterile,  receives  firom  the 
clouds  annually  one  cubic  yard  of  water ;  and,  whether  in 
town  or  in  country,  the  ground  has  to  get  rid  of  this 
milldam,  thirty -six  inches  deep,  either  by  drinking  it  in, 
or  by  draining  it  off. 

Ail  the  manure  of  a  veiy  large  town  may  be  got  into 
very  little  compass,  if  the  water  and  other  extraneous 
matter  were  taken  away  from  it.  There  is  a  great  bugbear 
in  the  imaginary  siie  of  large  towns,  and  £e  amount  of 
manure  to  be  got  from  them.  It  is  only  when  we  come 
to  figures  that  the  relative  proportions  of  town  to  country, 
and  of  real  manure  to  the  water  with  which  it  is  mixed  in 
towns,  can  be  seen.  The  largest  city  or  town  would  only 
be  a  small  speck  in  the  open  country ;  a  single  country 
parish  would  easUy  accommodate  the  English  metropolis ; 
the  hollows  among  the  Grampians  would  hold  Glasgow  and 
Edinburgh ;  Exeter  might  be  scattered  over  Dartmoor  as 
fiurm-houses ;  Bath  and  Bristol  would  not  cumber  Salis- 
bury Plain ;  Dublin  city,  suburbs  and  all,  would  be  quite 
lost  either  in  the  Bog  of  Allen,  or  on  the  Cnrragh  of  Kil- 
dare;  Belfsst  andDerry,  if  both  translated  to  C^nnemara, 
might  have  front  gardens  to  every  house,  and  there  would 
still  be  hundreds  of  acres  to  spare.  The  grass  grows  pale 
in  the  open  country  for  want  of  the  filth  that  disgusts  you 
in  the  town ;  to  the  fiumer  and  gardener  "  muck  is  the 
mother  of  money."  The  system  which  I  am  about  to 
detail  was  practised  thirty  years  ago  by  a  millwright  in 
Aberdeen,  where  workshop  and  house  were  situated  rather 
awkwardly  for  the  sanitaiy  work  of  cesspool  clearing,  and 
the  removal  of  night-soil  from  the  premises ;  but  when  he 
had  cased  the  cesspool  fluid  in  wood,  and  buried  it  and 
the  nightsoil  in  dry  ashes,  the  manure  could  be  removed 
to  the  garden,  or  to  the  &rm  in  open  day,  without  offence  to 
sight  or  smeU,  just  as  any  cask  of  cement  or  drysaltery 
could  be  carted. 

If  an  ounce  of  Prussian  blue  were  put  into  a  hogshead 
of  water,  it  would  so  stab  it  that,  if  we  did  not  know  the 
exact  weight  of  the  dyestnff  used,  we  should  think  this 
water  rich  in  something ;  but,  after  all,  it  has  only  the 
miserable  proportion  of  one  ounce  of  dry  goods  to  ten 
thousand  ounces  of  water. 

Upon  every  square  foot  of  town  area  there  will  Ml  eighteen 
gallons  of  rain-water  annually ;  and  this,  at  10  lbs.  to  the 
gallon,  is  a  weight  to  be  removed  uphill  or  otherwise 
of  180  lbs.  for  every  square  foot  of  area,  or  say  of  8,500 
tons  per  acre,  or  three  millions  of  cubic  yards  of  water 
per  square  mile ;  and  counting  London  at  forty  square 
miles — ^that  is,  eig^t  miles  long  and  five  miles  wide — ^there 
would  be  ninety  millions  of  tons  of  water  to  be  taken  into 
account  from  the  rain  alone„  without  the  weight  of  water 
snpplie  1  by  the  New  River,  and  all  the  other  metropolitan 
water- flrorks.  This  item,  then,  is  the  weight  of  the 
adult  jrating  material  with  which  the  London  sewage  is 
wate/ed.  There  can  be  no  wrangling  about  the  data,  for 
the  /ain-gauge  being  a  tin  can,  tdls  no  lies,  and  is  biassed 
by  no  party. 

A  first-class  plant-grower  and  market  gardener,  through 
whose  grounds  a  London  sewer  lay,  would  not  use  any  of 
the  sewage,  principally,  he  said,  on  account  of  the  iron 
it  contained  from  tiers  of  wheels  and  shoes  of  horses  con- 
stantly wearing  on  the  stones.  When  this  deluge  of  water 
has  got  the  filUi  of  a  city  like  London  mixed  with  it,  it 
may  well  alarm  us  to  find  power  to  lift  it  on  to  dry 
ground.  My  business,  however,  is  to  show  that  it  is  not 
wanted. 

By  a  beautiful  order.  Divine  Providence  has  provided 
US  with  as  much  clean  water,  rained  like  manna  on  our 
)iou8e-tops,  fields,  and  gardens,  as  is  neoessaiy  for  our 


use,  if  we  could  only  husband  the  store  and  use  it  si^ 
Only  think  of  a  tank  of  rain-water  three  fed  deep,  md 
the  sin  of  the  ground  plan  of  the  house  you  oeenpj,  and 
yon  will  see  that  Ptovidenoe  has  made  very  great  prariBoa 
mdeed  for  your  health  and  deanlineas ;  and  I  am  not  awiie 
of  any  general  deficiency  to  growing  crops  from  want  of 
water,  where  the  tillage  and  manure  are  up  to  the  mark. 
The  air  we  breathe,  or,  in  other  words,  the  breath  of  life,  ii 
beantifnlly  supplied,  and  the  cool  breeie  fiuinmg  the 
fevered  cheek  tells  how  well  the  supply  has  been  regulated 
to  the  demand. 

The  supplies  of  two  essentials,  then,  of  sir  snd  water 
need  no  comment,  as  they  are  difiused  pretty  neariy 
beyond  our  control,  but  it  is  not  so  with  the  unlmried 
filth ;  and  hence  we  find  it  not  left  in  doubt,  for  the  bodiei 
of  the  dead  have  been  buried  in  all  manner  of  waya,  with 
or  without  pomp  and  ceremony,  from  the  eariiest  tunes; 
and  even  the  filth  that  would  have  accumulate  anrand 
the  Jewiah  encampmenta  in  the  desert  was  by  direct  com- 
mand  ordered  to  be  buried.  The  nightsou  system  of  a 
town  is  such  a  horrid  nuisance  to  theiiJiabitsnts,  and  neh 
a  degrading  piece  of  work  to  those  empkyed  in  it,  that 
were  it  seen  or  known  it  would  alarm  ue  most  eaDoni, 
and  would  be  considered  a  fearful  punishment  for 
criminals. 

The  same  beautiful  arrangement  for  burying  the  filth  of 
towns  exists,  and  in  as  simple  and  practioi  a  way  as  the 
arranffements  above  detailed  for  the  needfbl  air  snd  water; 
and  smce  the  necessities  of  our  very  existence  demand  the 
use  of  fire  to  a  very  great  extent  in  our  every-day  life— for 
every  house  has  its  fire,  and  most  houses  have  aereral 
fires — ^the  produce  of  these  fires,  when  the  foel  has  bea 
well  burnt,  is  a  perfectly  dean  ash  as  dry  as  fire  can  make 
it,  and  this  thirsty  article  is  alkaline,  and  a  disinfectant, 
and,  without  either  cost  or  labour,  is  just  in  the  plaee  where 
its  service  is  most  wanted.  In  Devon,  wood  ashes  sell  at 
Od.  per  bushel,  and  are  kept  dry,  and  put  through  the 
drill  for  turnips,  and  answer  as  well  as  gusno.  Soot, 
another  household  product,  is  a  good  manure,  and  it  too 
will  help  to  cover  in  or  bury  the  other  household  maaoR ; 
and  when  piivy  cess-pits  are  for  ever  shut  up,  and  a  cask 
used  to  do  the  work,  we  shall  find  that  every  hooaehold 
will  manufacture  a  supply  of  perfectiy  dry  dost  am^f 
^(ifiLcient  to  cover  in  the  filth  that  would  otherwise 
endanger  health  and  offend  the  senses,  not  to  speak  of 
wasting  a  manure,  about  the  importance  of  which  there 
has  never  been  any  cavil. 

Before  going  any  farther,  we  must  distinctly  ke^  ie 
view  that  we  are  feeding  plants,  and  that  the  bread  of 
plants,  whether  called  manure  or  by  any  other  name,  most 
be  finely  broken,  and  that  it  would  be  a  mocking  of  thdr 
wants  to  mix  their  food  with  substances  that  could  be  d 
no  service  to  them.  This  paper,  then,  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  sweepings  of  streets,  cinder  heaps,  and  iwill  of 
towns,  its  object  being  to  secure  a  supply  of  unadulterated 
manure. 

A  littie  way  down  under  the  earth's  snifaee  there  ii  • 
chemical  laboratory,  and  the  sun's  influence  and  the  gentle 
taps  of  the  electric  hammer  are  felt  there,  and  the  bhde 
of  com  is  invited  to  spring  up,  and  it  is  crowned  with  the 
dewdrop,  and  the  sun  paints  it  green  with  a  dash  froiB  ue 
same  flagon  with  which  it  streaks  the  rainbow,  i^ 
theory  of  putting  our  household  manure  into  caaka  for 
transmission  could  only  now  be  mooted  after  guano  had 

Saved  the  way  for  it,  by  showing  that  dung  m^t  get  so 
ignified  as  to  be  counted  worthy  of  a  sack  to  carry  itn- 
The  value  of  the  manure  will  carry  it,  and  pay  handaooen 
for  the  packages  in  which  it  ia  carried.  Cinders,  eout 
sand,  stones,  earthy  matter,  earthenware,  glass,  and  so» 
hard  aubstances,  diould  never  be  counted  as  mannr^ 
mixed  with  it;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  many  srbdei 
would  make  excellent  manure  if  only  burnt  to  a  fine  aiqr 
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powder.  It  vb,  moreoTer,  a  yery  deanljr  and  oonyenient 
W17  of  getting  rid  of  imtidy  faunber,  to  ooiiTert  it  into  dry 
ashes.  The  ahape  of  the  caak  for  household  manure  should 
lie  the  frnstnun  of  a  cone,  or  what  is  known  as  a  half 
barrel.  The  food  of  plants  becomes  more  and  more 
nloable  to  the  fiurmer  as  its  weight  is  diminished.  There 
can  be  no  cavil  about  this  matter,  as  it  is  no  noyelty, 
being  merely  a  sorting  out  of  the  real  manure  from  the 
extraiieous  matter  wiUi  which  it  has  been  usually  mixed, 
bearing  in  mind  that  wet  household  manure  may  be  as 
effectually  buried  in  a  tub,  with  a  covering  of  ashes,  as  if  it 
were  earthed  up  in  a  turnip  drill.  Bather  more  than  half 
of  the  ordinary  ash-pit  manure  of  towns  is  small  cinders, 
and  the  various  articles  called  rubbish ;  but  a  heap  of 
rabbiah  is  not  by  any  means  a  manure  heap.  The  aahes 
of  every  household  snould  be  passed  througk  a  fine  sieve, 
and  all  dndera  should  be  burnt  to  ashes.  The  packing  of 
goods  for  transit  is  always  an  important  part  of  the  busi- 
nesa ;  and  in  thia  case  &e  manure,  when  casked,  may  be 
nlled  without  lifting,  and  hoisted  or  lowered,  loaded  or 
anknded,  without  those  offensive  displays  where  it  has  to 
be  orerhauled  by  shovelfuls.  But,  besides  the  value  of  the 
manoie,  and  the  saving  in  the  cost  of  transit,  the  whole 
eharacter  of  the  article  is  changed,  as  it  is  really  disinfected 
bj  admixture,  thereby  saving  its  beat  properties  for  their 
work  in  the  field,  and  rendering  the  task  of  manuring  land 
infinitely  less  disagreeable  thim  it  has  hitherto  beoi.    I 


have  seen  the  silver  of  the  watch-case  in  a  labourer's  pocket 
as  black  as  iron,  from  the  gas  of  the  manure  heap  t^t  he 
was  carting  away.  The  simplicity  of  this  system  is  its 
greatest  recommendation :  it  is  perfectly  practicable  and 
self-acting ;  it  wants  no  expensive  machinery,  no  chemicals 
to  carry  it  out ;  in  the  every-day  ash-pit  clearing  the 
thing  has  been  so  nearly  accomplished  already  that  thera 
ia  little  left  to  be  done ;  and,  no  doubt,  some  inll  say  there 
is  really  not  much  of  novelty  or  merit  in  the  scheme  at  all. 
I  answer  that  if  an  ash-pit  is  open  to  the  weather  over- 
head— ^which,  I  believe,  in  most  towns  they  are  obliged  to 
be — the  ash-pit  will  receive  in  the  course  of  the  year  a 
column  of  water  three  feet  deep,  and  this  water  will,  in 
chemical  language,  "  leech  "  the  aahes,  and  thereby  render 
them  of  no  ^ue  as  manure,  and  this  wet  ash-heap,  when 
mixed  with  night-soU,  docs  not  diainfect  it,  but  merely 
adds  bulk,  water,  and  weight  to  depreciate  its  value. 
What  I  have  stated  ia  that  a  millwright  in  Aberdeen, 
thirty  years  ago,  erected,  or  if  you  please,  invented  a  dry 
doeet  (as  disUnguiahed  from  a  water-closet),  where,  by 
putting  his  dry  wood  ashes  carefully  into  the  same  tub  that 
he  put  the  night-soil  into,  the  doaet  was  as  dean  and  as 
free  from  smdl  as  a  water-doset,  and  the  manure  could  be 
removed  in  the  cask,  and  proved  itsdf  exceedingly  valuable  \ 
and  I  have  never  seen  the  thing  so  well  or  so  profitably 
done  since.  Alkx.  Fobsttb. 

I     18,  Islington  Square,  Salford,  ManekeHer, 


AVERAGE    STRENGTH    OF    THE    WIND. 


We  diacuBsed  in  our  pa^  a  short  time  since  the  ave- 
lage  direction  of  the  wind  m  England.  We  now  propose 
to  aay  a  few  words  on  its  etrength  throughout  the  several 
months  of  the  year. 

If  it  is  not  a  subject  of  equal  importance  with  that 
which  formed  the  theme  of  our  former  note,  it  is  not  alto- 
gether devoid  of  interest,  and  will  foUow  its  companion 
with  advantage.  The  subject  of  the  strength  of  winds  ia 
pohapa  of  more  interest  to  the  sailor  than  to  the  agricul- 
turist, though  to  the  latter  it  sometimes  becomes  a  matter 
(^moment  to  know  something  about  the  average  distribu- 
tion of  strong  winds ;  to  the  proprietor  of  windmills  it  is 
of  necessity  one  of  grave  interest. 

In  our  former  note,  on  direction,  we  had  occasion  to 
point  oat  the  urgent  need  there  was  for  self-registering 
nutromental  aid  in  following  every  variation,  through 
night  and  day,  before  a  true  average  value  could  be  arrived 
>t.  But  when  we  come  to  investigate  the  wind's  strength 
or  force,  it  is  doubly  necessary — ^first,  because  it  is  impos- 
sible to  estimate,  without  instrumental  hdp,  correctly  the 
'^htte  force  at  any  given  moment ;  and,  when  several 
obaervera  do  so,  they  almost  invariably  differ,  even  in  the 
'mgh  divisiona  that  are  generally  used. 

Sailora,  perhaps,  are  the  most  expert  in  expressing  by 
words  the  degree  of  force  with  which  the  air  moves  at 
^erent  times ;  but  it  is  very  plain  that  such  terms  as 
%bt,  moderate,  fresh,  strong,  &c.,  &c.,  are  of  no  use  in 
establishing  the  average  strength.  Many  observers  on 
^d,  as  wdl  as  at  sea»  are  accustomed  to  express  the  esti- 
nuted  force  by  figures :  thus,  calm  would  be  represented 
by  a  cipher,  modoate  by  a  number  from  1  to  2,  fresh 
^VBi  2  to  8,  and  so  on  to  6 ;  and  to  these  numbers  are 
*>Bgned  values  expressed  in  absolute  measure,  dther  in 
P^Minda  pressure  on  the  square  foot,  or  hourly  vdodty  in 
nuks. 

However  useful  this  method  may  be  in  general  practice, 
it  u  evident  that  where  it  ia  possifale  to  get  the  records  of 
ia  uutrament  that  measures  directly  the  amount,  with  as 


much  certainty  as  the  thermometer  shows  the  degree  of 
heat,  the  old  method  offers  no  temptation  to  the  analyst 
of  meteorologicd  data. 

The  pressure  of  the  wind  is,  as  will  readily  be  imagined, 
a  function  of  the  vdodty.  Knowing  the  former,  we  can 
easily  determine  the  latter  by  reference  to  the  tables  of 
values  that  have  been  cdcdated  for  the  purpose.  Gene- 
rally it  will  be  found  most  convenient  to  speak  of  the 
pressure  or  force  instead  of  vdodty :  we  snail  confine 
oursdves,  therefore,  to  that  term.  But  it  will  be  as  wdl 
that  our  readers  should  be  made  acquainted  with  the 
equivalent  vdocities.  A  pressure  of  half-a-ponnd  on  the 
square  foot  implies  a  vdodty  of  10  miles  per  hour ;  lib. 
of  12  mUes,  21bs.  of  17  miles,  Slbs.  of  22  miles,  41hs.  of 
27  miles ;  51bs.  is  equal  to  32  miles,  Gibs,  to  85,  71b8.  to 
37  miles,  Slbs.  to  40,  91bs.  to  42,  lOlbs.  to  45  miles ; 
201b8.  is  equal  to  63  miles  per  hour,  and  SOlbs.  pressure 
to  about  80  miles  an  hour. 

In  the  following  note  we  shall  only  consider  those  pres- 
sures that  are  eqiul  to  and  above  51bs.  on  the  square  foot, 
or  to  82  nules  per  hour  of  vdodty. 

It  might  perhaps  be  as  well,  before  proceeding  further, 
to  explain  bri^y  how  a  measurement  of  the  wind's  pres- 
sure is  obtained  in  absolute  values. 

A  pressure-plate,  one  foot  square,  is  placed  immediatdy 
below,  and  at  right  angles  to  tne  vane ;  it  is  supported  in 
its  position  by  light  bars  running  horizontally  on  friction 
rollers,  communicating  with  spiral  springs  of  increasing 
power.  These  communicate  the  action,  when  the  plate  is 
acted  upon  by  the  pressure  of  the  wind,  to  a  copper  chain 
which  passes  down  the  hollow  shaft  and  over  the  bottom 
roller,  where  it  joins  a  light  copper  wire  oonmmnicating 
with  a  pencil,  which  marks  the  force  on  the  same  sheet  of 
paper  on  which  is  recorded  its  direction,  a  portion  of  the 
paper  bdng  properly  graduated  for  the  purpose  into 
pounds.  Clock-work  compds  the  paper  to  travd  dong  at  a 
uniform  rate  during  the  twenty-four  hours,  a  fresh  sheet 
being  supplied  each  day* 
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Thus  a  constant  record  is  preserved,  not  only  of  the 
highest  and  lowest  pressures,  bat  of  every  pressore,  to- 
gether with  the  time  of  its  occnrrencc  and  doration. 

Let  OS  now  Consider  some  of  the  results  derived  fhmi  a 
discussion  of  these  recorded  pressures. 

During  the  past  twenty  years  there  have  been  IdS  etises 
where  the  pressure  has  etceeded  51bs.  on  the  square  foot ; 
these  have  been  divided  to  the  different  directions  in  the 
following  proportion :  8  to  the  S.,  with  pressures  from  7 
to  161bs.;  12  firom  the  S.S.W.,  with  pressure  of  7  to 
SMilbs. ;  85  ttom  the  S.W.,  with  pressures  averaging  fhom 
7  to  251b8. ;  11  from  the  W.S. W.,  with  the  same  limits ; 
18  from  W.,  averaging  7  to  281bs. ;  6  from  the  W.N.W., 
ttoiA  6  to  151bs. ;  8  from  the  N.W..  7  to  121bs. ;  1  from 
the  N.N.W.,  of  61b8. ;  8  from  the  N.,  with  pressures  6  to 
I51bs. ;  9  from  the  N.E.,  with  pressures  up  to  21  lbs. ;  8 
from  the  E.N.E.,  to  Ulbs.  \  2  from  the  K,  of  7  lbs.  and 
91bs. ;  and  one  each  from  the  S.E.  and  S.S.E.,  with 
pressures  of  6lbs.  and  71bs.  respectively. 

There  were  no  instances  recorded  In  which  the  wind 
blew  with  ft  force  equal  to  or  ftbovo  51bs.  from  the  N.N.E. 
and  E.S.E. 

The  pressures  ftrraofed  according  to  amount — ^not 
according  to  doTation,  but  intensity-^are  distributed  In 
the  following  way : 

From  th«  W.  a  inresiiirs  was  rsoordad  of  ft81bs. 

S.W.  „  .*  251b8. 

W.S.W.  „  .  251bs. 

S.S.W.  „  .  S4lb8. 

N.E.  „  .  211b8. 

S.  „  •  161bs. 

W.N.AV.  „  .  15lbs. 

N.  „  .  IBlbs. 

KN.E.  M  .  141b8. 

N.W.  „  .  12lbs. 

E.  „  .  Olbs. 

S.8.E.  H  .  71b8. 

N.N.W.  „  .  Glba. 

S.S*  M  •  6Ibs. 


» 


» 


If 


>t 


» 


ft 


»> 


>i 
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Therefore,  altiiough  the  S.W.  is  by  fiur  the  most  preva- 
lent quarter  from  whence  high  wmda  blow,  the  W.,  it 


would  appear,  gives  us  the  hardest  gales  when  thry  do 
come. 

Etamlning  the  pressures  independently  of  direction,  tc 
And  that  out  of  the  twenty  years,  there  was  no  Jsnnary 
in  which  the  wind  did  not  reach  5  lbs, ;  there  were  throe 
years  in  which  the  April  pressures  never  reached  thst 
amount;  February  ana  March  four  each.  The  neitin 
order  of  frequency  are  May,  October,  November,  and 
December,  In  which  the  number  of  years  of  no  pressnri 
above  5  lbs.  are  represented  by  the  figures  6,  5,  6,  and  7 
respectively.  The  months  June,  July,  Augtut,  and  Sep- 
tember are  the  most  free  firom  strong  winds,  one  lialf  out 
of  the  twenty  exhibiting  none  above  5  lbs.  on  the  sqiiare 
foot.  Therefore,  we  see  that  the  month  of  Jannar^  is  bj 
far  the  most  liable  to  violent  winds,  a  fiu:t  to  which  tBe 
wreck  registers  bear  a  palnftil  witness. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  fact  in  connection  with 
this  subject  is  the  great  difference  we  ilnd  between  the 
great^t  pressure  of  one  year  and  that  of  another;  for 
several  years  together  we  shall  have  no  maximmn  pits- 
sures  exceeding  10  or  12  lbs.,  and  then  a  group  with  max- 
imum values  as  high  as  25  lbs.,  and  even  higher.  The 
following  statement  will  illustrate  what  we  mean : 

11  Iba.  was  tho  grsatett  recorded  in  1851 

12  lU.  M  II  H  ^^ 

•     13  lbs.  M  1845, 1848,  and  1857 

15  lbs.  „  „  1853  and  1855 

16  lbs.  „  „  1856  and  1858 

17  lbs.  „  „  1844  and  1854 

18  lbs.  „  „  in  1847 
20  lbs.  „  „  „  1859 
ailbs.  „  „  „  1842 
22  lbs.  „  „  „  1849 
24  lbs.  ,»  M  1841  aftd  1852 
26  lbs.  ,»  „  1848  and  1850 
d81U.  ..  ..  in          1800 


I* 


II 


Such  are  the  differences  between  the  greatest  prosnres  <A 
one  vear  and  another  \  but  imfortcuiatelv  we  are  totally 
unable  to  trace  any  Idnd  of  law  in  this  ammgemcDt. 
Either  there  really  is  none,  or»  whieh  is  more  probsbli, 
I  our  period  is  not  suffidentlv  lonir  to  trace  its  existence. 


tJSE    OP    SALT    IN    THE    POOD    OF    CATTLE. 


Tht  use  of  nit  in  tht  load  of  cattiamnat  not  bo  looked  npoft 
as  a  dirOct  piodneer  of  flesh,  sO  mnch  as  a  neoesaary  donent 
of  tho  ecooonjj  without  which  animals  are  apt  to  perish  from 
diseaie,  but  with  whkh  the  body  il  kept  m  a  normal  and 
hoahhy  state.  Not  many  yaart  ago  a  Geman  agrtenltiniMt, 
Ubflraeker,  brooght  forward  aa  etpertnont  whieh  is  la  direel 
afoaiteiia  wWk  tMi  ofbiiftu  Wiahlig  M  aMaio  mm  otact 
Mliaaaf  Hio  Wlooaoa  wUoli  lalt  taaiihud  Bfon  Ids  itaipk 
the  flocks  of  which  lived  «^  a  low«  dMip  paotitfO*laB4,  and 
rooiivad  habitiiaUy  a  oar«oia  doaa  of  salt,  ha  fiMd  opoa  ten 
ikflopi  and  atniak  off  their  asoal  aliowaoco  of  salt.  This  r^ 
*naarkable  eiporiment  waa  eontinned  for  tkiae  years,  with  tho 
following  rotnlts :  In  the  first  ytar  fite  of  the  tsn  died  of  rot 
find  ivormi :  tn  thh  year  tha  remalndct  of  the  fiotik,  450  head, 
foat  only  four  sheep.  Tba  aeeood  year  a  new  lot  of  ten 
aiMp,  «tapritod  ol  salt,  lan  saipaa  indlvidQals ;  Iba  tw&slMlar 
aCtkaflaik,864lMad,lait  fiiaoidyi  a  tttila lalar, tha oitar 
thfaa  diid  aloa  from  dIattlMsa.  Tha  third  year  waa  wy  niajr, 
ftislaoa  shosf  wste  astaolsd,  oftd  dsfrivad  of  oalt.  Tbo  whok 
of  thoas  diod  io  tha  oonrao  of  tho  yoar  of  lot  and  vormicalaf 
pooomoBia.  In  the  BrszUs  and  Columbia,  floeha  may  be  an- 
nihilated  by  being  deprived  of  salt :  hero  we  bavo  an  ciampla 
6f  tha  sama  thing  happaaintf  in  oar  awa  latitudes. 

M.  Chffiiotti  ttember  of  oe  Agrknttntal  fiodciy  of  Immt, 
aaaonana  that  tha  milk  of  eowa  anlbjaetid  loft  diliy  aHoiN 


anoaof  aaltiarioharla  bottar  aad  ahaaaathaa  wh«  tka 
same  eowa  aro  donrifod  of  salt 

Binclair,  to  wdob  agriculture  owes  m«di  nsefal  iafom^ 
tioa,  has  obserf  ad  that  the  habitual  oao  of  salt  ku  a  an^ 
Inflocnee  m  improvtag  tha  quantity  and  qoality  of  tks  iw 
ofshaap.  This  is  ia  aeeoidatioB  with  Boaasiagaalt^  tspot' 
MniB  oil  haUoakai  WMlalr  gooa  alin  fitter  as  ooii«ni 
pigf.  Bomeof  thofcltMtpJgakilMkiIf^kMd,aseordivtt 
this  obosrver»  an  Ihoio  to  wioM  a  aortaia  partioB  of  salt  a 
ngulariy  glvoM. 

Many  other  Eogliah  agrtcoltariats  kava  provodf  by  ^ncl 
ezperimeota,  that  a  reguur  distributioa  of  aaltto  catwii 
eapedally  utefnl  in  preventiag  hoove  (metooriaation),  saw 
by  feeding  cattle  with  legummooa  aad  erndlbroas  ^^t^^ 
And  there  eiiata  no  doubt  anoog  thole  wbo  ha«e  trina, 
that  whoa  employed  la  proper  tpmtity  il  hMnaaes  lbs  m^ 
lita,  Btiualatoi  digaotiaa,  koips  up  tba  mnmI  sapfly  sf  >» 
in  tho  blood,  UBipiovoa  tho  wool  ot  hair  of  tha  ealll^  ftsivK 
disoasa.  and.  Moioofar,  oaabka  the  sfnoalbHiBt  to  Ml« 
oatlla  HMB  fisod  whioh  thoy  would  aat  a^jof  without  it  v«« 
previously  mixed  with  salt.  Dr.  Deaaiva,  m  his  trestiac  as 
the  Uae  of  Salt  for  Cattle  (to  which  tho  Aoadomy  of  Utii^ 
of  BrusieU  awarded  a  gald  laodil),  has  anifod  at  the  coada- 
aloii  that  "the  RgalaraadraaMBaldaaieofaaltla^itt' 
tteatatioaioraaltlaaMiylMMNia  iadifiattaiy  etaiy  knadi « 
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sgiimliinl  pndttM.    It  ii  on  th<ie  grouidf  thtl  tkc  pno- 

tiee  of  givinf  nit  to  etttle  hii  booome  so  extensive  of  Ulo 
yam. 

'  Bat  then  ii  ttioCbef  important  eoDiidicrition  with  regard 
to  tlw  Kgnbr  diettibntion  of  salt  to  cattle.  I  allude  to  ita 
tttliaenee  in  pitrenting  diaeaae.  Ita  daily  nae  beeomea  of 
Kiioiif  eonaeqaaoce  whea  flocka  ied  berda  are  meaned  with 
those  epdeoue  attadM  irhleh  too  ftcqtieatly  ravage  a  whole 
ooBBtry  at  ooce,  whea  a  proper  nae  of  salt  woald  either  pre- 
Tsat  then  entirely,  et  at  least  redaoe  theoa  to  leaa  dtaastroaa 
projportioM.  Dntieg  one  of  the  worat  of  tbeae  epidemtca, 
which  tpraag  op,  If  I  remember  rightly,  aboot  the  year  1840, 
ia  the  Bait  tf  Ewepe,  the  almoat-wild  eattle  of  the  Ukraine, 
Palelia,  and  Hangaty  were  Mfnek  do#n  in  mtieh  greater 
siUiberi  than  fhoae  of  Bileiia  and  Bohemia,  whete  the 
atlie-bieedera  habitnilly  diatrihate  Mit  to  their  heaata. 
Adnndiig  towarde  the  Weal,  thia  eeearge  diminiihed  in 
iitiiHity,  tad  fiaaUy  eeaaed  to  ehotr  itaelf  in  Gehnany,  where 
puticttitt  em  ii  beitowed  apon  eattle,  aad  where  ailt  haa 
MO  fat  nay  yean  Mntflaiitly  enptoyed.  Bat,  whatever  be 
the  nitnre  of  the  diaeaae  whush  threatena,  animala  are  much 
ktt  disposed  to  eontraet  it  when  the  body  ia  io  perfect  health ; 
ud  we  hare  aeen  that  Aia  ia  impoaaible,  nnlesa  the  tndindoal 
leeeives  eaeh  day  hia  proper  proportion  of  aalt 

Here  Daturally  ariaea  the  qnestioo,  Do  not  the  wegetablea 
lad  herbs  eaten  by  eattle  eontaia  the  aeceaaery  proportion  of 
this  sobstaoee,  in  their  nataral  state  ?  If  ao,  why  do  the  wild 
csttia  of  the  plaina  travel  thooaaada  of  milea  to  find  it? 
Wherefore  the  ioatinct  whieh  oauiea  eowa  or  aheep  imme- 
diately to  pat  their  tongnea  to  the  lampi  of  roek-ialt  lying  in 
themaapr?  And  why  are  aneh  baneful  effeeta  observed 
vhcD  ammala  are  depiired  of  salt?  No :  vegetsblea  do  not 
{eoeraUy  contain  anfflcient  salt  to  aapply  the  Winta  of  the 
soinal  economy,  though  each  plant  contiina  eaonih  to  ad- 
■iaiiter  to  ita  own  wanta.  But  the  profulion  with  whieh 
Nstoii  haa  spread  thia  naefnl  mineral  thronghont  the  eirth, 
esnl;  sukptiea  thia  deficiency. 

Oar  SngKsh  agricultural  joamala  bave  more  than  onee 
tewB  atteation  to  the  fact  that  e  eonatant  anpply  of  iait,  in 
aodeiate  doaea,  hastena  the  development  of  the  colt,  and  pro- 
motes moseolar  power  in  the  horie.  It  haa  been  alio  aaseHed 
that  the  enatom  of  aaltiag  the  food  of  horsea  pfetenta  the 
nna  adtaategea  we  have  ennmeratod  above,  beaidea  rendering 
tUs  aniaal  Wee  anhjeet  to  in^ammation  of  the  atomach,  indi- 
ftstioii,  broken  wind,  worma,  periodie  Has,  and  phymatoaia 
(water  in  the  lets).  In  the  aame  manner  it  haa  been  apoken 
of  by  anthora  wmI  worthy  of  credit,  aa  preaeiring  oxen  from 
ialaaasation  of  the  intca^inea,  meteoriaatioD,  acute  indiges- 
tioB,  shronie  indigeetioo,  phthiaia  (eonaumption),  typhua,and 
the  foTBMtion  of  egagropifea  (calcnlary  foimationa  in  the  iu- 
tvtiaes,  having  for  origin  a  fbw  briatle8»  hiira,  or  fragments 
J^laats).  In  sheep,  experiment  haa  ahown  ua  that  the  ha- 
"hsal  Qse  of  aalt  haa  an  extraordinary  influence  in  the  pre- 
J||ntwB  ef  caehaay  (rot,  &e.),  giddineas,  worma,  parasitesi 
«•;  tad  in  awine  it  appears  to  prevent  hydatids  and  aome 
•tbcr  disorders. 

fioah  are  the  diaeaees  from  whieh  the  habitaal  use  ef  aalt 
oMpievediteelfapfeaervattvei  and  •*  Prevention  ia  better 
■tt  cBie,"  eajre  the  preverb.  1  could  mention  eeveral  othera 
■POB  which  adt  is  supposed  to  hawe  a  bencfleial  aetkra,  either 
*■  >  fnasrvative  or  a  medieiDe;  bat  I  have  proferrod  reatrict- 
nisiysrif  to  the  above,  aeheiag  the  result  of  diieet  obeerva- 
«■.  by  eempatiog  eattle  led  with  alightly-salted  food  with 
those  taking  Ibed  withoet  aalt. 

Of  late  ye«i  ■■  eioesa  of  rsin  in  the  plahie  of  Deny  hM 
vm  ihM  to  ■— ewae  eaaes  of  rot  in  sheep;  Thie  disesse 
*<kM  fteqwMit  and  disaetraas  ravages  among  the  HoAm  of 
■^  MHi  piiaeipaUy  besaass  ibw  of  the  famwra  have  as 
nt  deiMsi  npen  the  eoaatant  nae  of  salt  This  atato  of 
«Bgibioiighttolthattintefeetiag  paper  by  M.Aameiie,  an 
ipealtailst  of  araeh  ezperienee,  in  whieh  the  enthor  atales 
^thsaievtntod  this  terrible  diaorder  in  hia  ileekof  MO 
jMepk  by  pottlag  UeAs  Of  roclMah  within  reseh  ef  the 
">i«Nlt.  **They  did  not  Ihil,"  he  observed,  •*  to  go  aad  liek 
"«vtfiltiinainadmr«  The  whole  of  the  floek  was  remark" 
2^ifor  iupsifcct  heilth  and  the  flae  qnaUty  ef  the  wool/' 
n**ttlk«»MroBgly  iaeisla  npon  the  neeeaaity  of  rendering 
^MeefuHin  the  faadiagef  aheep  a  owmmoner piaelioe 
ttt^iil  haa  Mthttto  biM  iTIiM^ 

^^■M«iltiaglv«  for  the  first  tilne  to  aheep  or  oieo,  ill 


whatever  ahape  it  is  almkifarteredi  they  never  fliil  to  give  evi- 
deaoe  of  their  delight  in  the  tasto  of  this  sehataaes.  When 
it  it  given  is  a  aiedieine,  either  to  pievent  dieease  er  to  eean 
bat  an  illaeaa,  it  aets  bettor  when  given  pure «  bnt  whero  it  is 
adminiateted  legalarly  every  day*  or  three  times  a  week,  ea 
part  of  the  diet,  it  ia  pteftfAble  to  mix  it  intimately  with  the 
fbod,  whethet  the  latter  be  raw,  fermented,  or  eooked.  I  hive 
never  known  a  siegli  esse  in  which  eattle  habitnilly  teeelviag 
aalt  oeaid  be  ohaerved  to  wasto  their  IMder,  or  to  leave  qua»« 
titles  of  it  oatoached  in  the  manger. 

It  is  now  rime  to  fix,  if  yoaaihlei  the  proper  i|uintity  of  eklt 
to  be  dlltribnted  regularly  to  eattle,  in  order  that  they  may 
derive  the  greatest  poirible  advantage  from  it,  and|  above  al^ 
to  avoid  ekeeest  Thia  ia  not  an  eaay  question,  nor  Is  it  one 
ih  whieh  I  ean  rely  exelorively  upon  persenal  experieaei  in 
order  to  eatobliah  once  aad  for  ever  the  proper  doee  of  aalt 
for  the  variotta  speeiee  of  eattle  aad  domeatie  animals  of  oar 
farms.  I  shall  endeavour,  therefore,  to  avail  myaelf  of  the 
experienee  of  others,  and  of  eontlBental  agriealtarlsta  as  well 
as  Engliah. 

In  Great  Britain,  in  the  beat-farmed  diatricta,  we  find  the 
allowanoe  of  aalt  oscillating  around  the  aulq'oined  figures, 
taken  ae  a  eentro  or  bssis : 

Allowance  of  Salt  pbb  Diem. 


Calf,  six  montha  old  •  •  .  • 
Bullock  or  eow,  ohe  yeitf  bid 
Oxen,  fattening 
Milch  cow 


•  • 


•  • 


1  ounce 

3  „ 
6    „ 

4  » 

Id  Belgintf  thero  exiato  a  legal  allowance  of  ealt,  that 
which  ia  intended  for  sgricultursl  panoees  beiiw  exempt  from 
the  tax  levied  on  the  otaer ;  and  the  law  fixea  for  oxen  a  doee 
ef  2  1-lOth  OS.  per  heed  per  diem.  Thia  ia  too  much  for 
yonag  calvea,  aad  too  Uttle  for  bullocka,  aeoordio|[  to  Bngliah 
aad  German  ptsctiee.  Moreover,  the  Belgians  mu  their  un* 
taxed  agricultural  sslt  with  gypaum  of  chalk,^  in  order  to 
render  it  too  impun  for  other  purpoeeat  beforo  dutributini^  it 
to  theliunier. 

HoAaxB.-^It  is  generally  admitted^  wherever  salt  farmi 
haUtaally  a  portion  of  the  horse's  diet,  that  this  snlmal  ampb 
repays  the  slight  additional  expeaae  or  trouble  thua  iaoorred. 
To  mix  ailt  with  the  food  ef  the  horee,  oolt,  aae,  or  mnlei  ia 
a  freqoent  praMiee  m  Bigland  and  America.  In  theee  eeniK 
triee  the  naual  aUowanee  far  a  full-grown  horse^  of  aaiddle 
height,  is  about  8  ea«  per  diem.  In  Belgium,  the  quantity  ef 
ealt  appropriated  to  a  foU-grewa  horee  by  the  Govemmeat  ie 
little  mere  than  1  es.  pet  diem« 

0BEnp.<>^The  Bomana  gave  to  their  flocks  of  sheep»  every 
ftflh  day,  in  allowebee  of  salt  amountiag  to  about  half  an 
eunee  per  head ;  and  this  b  predsely  the  quantity  whidi  ti 
still  emploved  in  BngUmd  end  flaxony  daily,  fbr  iheip  fall- 
grown  and  of  ordinary  aiae.  Nanrarots  ttperiaMnts  htfe' 
proved  that  Hdt  11  ttote  beuefielil  to  shesp  than  to  any  olber 
apeciMer  eattle. 

^ios.*^The  belt  proportion  to  adopt  A%  a  bs^  Appetft  t6 
be  about  one  ounce  of  aalt  to  every  ISlba.  of  their  waih,  or 
tWo-thirda  of  an  ounce  per  hetd  per  diem  tof  fnll-grown  pi^ 
In  caaei  of  anticipated  diaeaae,  the  doee  may  be  aligbtly  m- 
creased. 

In  administering  aalt,  unleea  it  be  need  aa  a  medicine,  tbe 
mora  intimatoly  it  ia  mixed  with  the  food,  the  better.  This 
ia  not  an  eaay  matter  with  fodder,  especially  that  which  has 
been  aalted  to  preaerve  it,  in  whieh  case  we  must  endeavour 
to  make  a  rough  ectimato  of  the  amouat  of  aalt  in  a  given 
weight  of  the  fodder,  in  order  not  to  adminiater  an  iiguriooa  ex- 
ceaa.  In  farma  where  oil  or  rapeeake  ia  given  in  jpowder,  thta 
being  rather  an  iadigeatible  food,  the  allowance  of  aak  ahould 
be  mixed  with  it,  in  preference  to  any  other  fodder.  It  ia  eaajr 
to  mix  Mlt  intimately  with  any  cooked  or  aemi-liquid  food. 

It  ehould  be  horae  in  nund  that  an  exceee  of  ealt  ia  ii^n- 
rione  to  any  animal;  and  that  ie  why  I  have  given  the  pre- 
ceding figures  ee  a  kind  of  praetieal  guide*  Anesesssofsatt 
predntoe  Irritatieii  and  iBflamnaation  of  the  mneens  mem- 
brane^ and  iaMea  several  khids  ef  akin  diaeaae,  eepeosaUy  In 
aheep.  VVith  borset,  an  eEcem  of  aalt  haa  been  known  Io 
predaee  dyemitory  t  i&d  in  eken,  dieeeesi  of  the  blood. 

lieeeover,  ealt  eheild  never  be  given  to  eattle  when  a  de- 
ieieney  of  food  doee  net  eneble  them  to  raseive  abondanee  el 
aetriebment;  to  whirti  esil  we  euito  an appetilai  wilhont 
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ntiifyinff  it»  and  the  ■nimali  Iom  flnh  rapidly.  Salt  ii  to 
be  probibitod,  also,  wheiaTtr  eongeatioa  of  aaj  inporUnt 
organ  ia  obaarfed,  or  wbare  we  bare  peroeiTod  iaflamaation 
of  tbe  boweb,  of  tbe  liver,  blidder,  or  vomb.  In  aocb  eatea 
«e  moat  not  bo  Raided  by  tbe  initinet  of  tbe  animaia  tbem- 
aelvea,  wbieh  generally  attracts  tbom  to  ealt. 

In  Bome  diaeeaea  of  tbe  digettiTo  organt  salt  baa  proved 
benefleial.  Tbnt*  in  eaiai  of  rot  in  tbe  liver,  aeoompanied  by 
loes  of  appetite^  palaneia  of  tbe  membrinee,  ivellinga  vnder 
tile  tbroat,  &e.»  Mr.  Tanner  reeommeadi  lalt.  He  wye: 
"  Avoid  ground  wbieh  eommnnieatca  tbe  rot,  and  give  tbe 
•beep  a  free  supply  of  roek-salt»  eieapt  wben  breeding  and  in 
milk."  And  for  tbe  treatment:  "Give  iodine  of  iron  five 
grains,  spirita  of  turpentine  balf  an  ounee,  twice  a  day,  and 
m  tbe  abeep  bave  firee  access  to  salt."  And  again,  for  tbe 
disease  called  **  red  water,"  a  species  of  dropsy :  **  Liberal 
aupplies  of  food,  a  dry  resting-plaor,  and  tbe  use  of  rock-salt." 
Por  numerous  otber  disorders  in  the  treatment  of  whicb  salt 
may  be  advantageously  used,  I  most  refBr  to  some  of  tbe 
latest  treatises  on  veterinary 


Considered  as  a  modjeine^ailt  p«gei  aaiauds  at  the  foUsv- 
ingdoeee: 

Horses        StolOoonM 

Oxen  10  Is  16    „ 

Sbcep  2to  8    y 

Piga  Sto  8    • 

Dogs  1  to  2    „ 

It  becomes  a  poiaon  at  tbe  following  dosea : 

Horses 21b. 

Oxen 31b. 

Sbeep 6to8oane« 

Pigs 4to6    „ 

I  bave  now  given  all  tbe  details  I  coniider  neessisry  whk 
regard  to  tbe  use  of  aalt  for  cattle,  and  figures  whicb  wiD  m. 
able  these  notions  to  be  put  in  prsctice  without  dsagcr,  bj 
any  who  bave  not  yet  bad  an  opportunity  of  jadpuf  for 
tbemselves.  If  I  bave  entered  into  too  msny  deCsUi,  it  is 
because  I  believe  tbat  we  cannot  too  strongly  call  ths  ittss* 
tion  of  tbepractical  fsrmer  and  tbe  veterinary  surgsoa to tbsiok- 
Jsct  of  thia  oasay.— Dr.  PiMpfon'f  Prise  JEiMV  en  Gbsismb  Si2t 


MANCHESTER    AND    LIVERPOOL    AGRICULTURAL    SHOW. 

The  moat  eitenaivo  sbow  ever  beid  by  this  aociety  was 
attended  on  9th  September  witb  all  tbe  succees  in  otber  respeeU 
tbat  ita  best  friends  could  deaira.  Tbe  wealber  was  very 
genial,  tbe  morning  clouds  and  gloom  maUng  way  for  sonsbine 
and  warmth.  Tbe  great  area  over  which  tbe  abow  was  spread 
waa  thronged  all  day  by  visitors,  of  wbieb  oneself,  if  not 
more,  won  ladies,  and  a  gayer-looking  or  equally  large  gatber- 
ing  of  well-drcased  persons  is  seldom  to  be  witnesMd.  The 
long  ascending  route  from  tbe  pier  to  the  entrance  of  tbe  park 
(in  which  tbe  sbow  is  bdd)  was  filled  witb  a  continuons  stream 
of  people  of  all  soits  and  conditions,  and  tbe  etreets  wen  kept 
in  continual  excitement,  not  to  say  danger,  ^  tbe  traiBc  of 
Mr.  Train's  borse  railway  csrrtagee  and  tbe  concourse  of 
ordinary  vehicles.  The  rsilwavs  from  all  parte  bave  brought 
full  train  loads  of  country  gentlemen  and  fbrmen^  and  amateur 
agriculturists  of  both  sexee,  to  swell  tbe  society *s  rceeipte,  and 
to  see  mon  than  enougb  for  their  money,  or  to  bave  repaid 
tbeir  attention  even  if  thev  bad  all  taken  lodgings  ben  over 
night,  and  spent  tbeir  time  from  day-bnak  on  tiM  show-ground. 
Tbe  visitors  bave  included  a  large  number  of  tbe  most  pro- 
minent of  the  Laneasbire  gentry.  Among  tbe  lady-visitors 
was  tbe  Ifajoress  of  Liverpool.  Tbe  Earl  of  Derbf  and  Lord 
Stanley,  M.P.,  wen  present  in  the  morning.  Then  were 
firom  18,000  to  20,000  visitors  during  tbe  day,  and  the  amount 
received  at  the  gates  was  over  £800. 

In  tbe  department  of  implements  and  macbinaiy,  wbieh, 
on  account  of  the  great  space  it  occupied,  waa  the  most  pro- 
minent part  of  tbe  sbow,  there  were  among  tbe  largest  exhi- 
biters — Mesin.  Richmond  and  Chandler ;  Messrs.  Picksley, 
Sins,  and  Co.;  Meatrs.  Key  worth,  of  Liverpool  (who  bad 
several  chafr-cuttars,  &c.,  which  were  quite  new  implements) ; 
Messrs.  Simpson  and  Co.,  of  Dsrleston,  Staffordahire ;  and 
Mr.  W.  H.  Peake,  Liverpool.  Tbe  misoellsny  of  articles 
abown  was  extraordinary.  There  were  great  numben  of  chaff- 
cotters,  corn- crashers,  tnmip'Cutters,  ploughs,  and  all  familiar 
implemcnta  of  aghenltun.  The  jadges  of  implements  sre 
Mr.  Thomas  Webb,  of  Tntbury,  near  Burton-upon-TVent ; 
Mr.  Mixwell  Scott,  Tranmere  Fouodry,  Birkenhead ;  and  Mr. 
R.  Wballey,  Bold,  nesr  Warrington,  with  the  aisistance  of 
the  secretsry  (Mr.  Ryder)  and  the  stewsrda  of  the  -  deport- 
ment (Mr.  W.  Rotbwell  and  Mr.  J.  Roasell).  In  this  depart- 
ment there  are  1,516  entries. 

The  show  of  homed  cattle  comprised  163  entries,  and  would 
oompare  well  in  many  respects  with  the  best  of  the  shows  in 

?ast  years.  Tbe  chief  contributors  included  Lady  Pigot,  of 
Newmarket,  Suffolk,  who  took  a  fairsbaro  of  tbe  priaee;  Sir 
O.  Gcnrd,  Mr.  K  C.  Lowndes.  Viscount  Hill,  of  Hawkstonc^ 
Shrewsbury;  the  Hon.  Colonel  Pennaot,  BLP.,  Mr.  R. 
Eastwood,  of  Wbitewell ;  tbe  Messrs.  Atberton,  of  Speke ; 
Mr.  T.  Forrest,  of  Tarporley ;  Mr.  J.  Hull,  of  Kirkham,  and 
Mr.  D.  R.  Davies,  of  Mere  Old  Hall.  Then  waa  a  fine  col- 
lection of  roan  bulls  in  the  competition  for  tbe  first  premium 
of  Shorthomi ;  tboee  of  Sir  R.  Geraid,  Mr.  Daviaa,  and  Mr. 


R.  Barton,  of  Birkenhead,  wan  mneh  admired.  A  nia  boO. 
aged  one  year  and  four  weeks,  shown  by  Mr.  C.  ^'^'■^J' 
Sealand,  was  also  cosunendod  by  viaitora.  A  rose  bsD, 
shown  by  Mr.  R.  C.  Richards,  of  Kirkbam.  attrsctsd  mock 
notice  by  the  ricbnose  of  iU  colour.  Mr.  T.  Atberton  Hst  i 
roan  Shorthorn  bull  calf,  six  weeks  old,  whicb  wu  hsidlyeos- 
sdona  enough  of  iU  double  merit  in  bemg  aseeoadpim 
winner  and  also  tbe  very  amallest  competitor,  and  conMaomti; 
sn  obiect  of  tender  atUntion  from  tbe  ladiea.  Thejo^n 
tbiselaas  wore— Mr.  J.  Grey,  Dilston ;  Mr.  J.  Uathaak^ 
tberacales ;  Mr.  J.  Patteraon,  UlveratoDO ;  and  Mr.  J.  Kaoylc^ 
Wetherby.  There  were  228  entries  of  sbeep.  MsnjoftM 
animals  wen  highly  preiscd,  especially  in  the  dais  of  Shn^ 
shin  Down  ewes.  Tbers  was  an  almoet  total  absence  of  eon- 
petition  in  Soutbdowns.  The  jodgee  for  sheep  vers  llrF* 
Spencer,  Clay  brook,  Leicestershire ;  and  Mr.  W.  O^Preiee, 
Shrewsbury.  The  judges  of  pigs  wen  ICr.  R.  H.  WstMO. 
Wigton,  and  Mr.  W.  Hasasll,  of  Bnbney,  Sslop.  Thecs  wm 
88  entries,  aod  tbe  sbow  vraa  considered  to  be  a  voy  fine  esa 

Tbe  show  of  poultry  was  very  attractive.  Then  wm  s  f«y 
haodiome  collection  of  Spanish  fowls,  game  fowls,  CeehiBj 
chinas,  and  bantams ;  also  golden  and  silver  peaeillcd  nw 
spangled  Hambnrgba.  The  plumsge  of  a  large  proportws  « 
the  birds  was  remarkably  rich^  Three  Poland  fowls,  iboes 
by  Mr.  Dixon,  of  Bradford,  and  Mr.  Unsworth,  of  Uvtos, 
received  a  good  deal  of  notice.  There  were  some  beiotttu 
Rouen  dncklingf ,  sent  by  Lady  Cost ;  Mr.  Holme,  of  Ksoin- 
ley ;  Messrs.  Lonffton,  of  Wooiton-bill ;  Mr.  W.  Osmos,  Rr. 
T.  Crosby,  and  Mr.  J.  Foden.  Alt<igetber  then  were  »9 
entries  of  poultry.  The  judges  were  Mr.  B.  fiewiit.  nv- 
mingbam,  and  Mr.  J.  Douglas.  Ranton  Abbey,  Staffordihna 

Tbe  dog  sbow,  though  not  of  great  magnituds^  wm  *w 
worthy  of  ite  popularity. 

The  horses  were  stalled  in  a  large  enclosure  sepanted  M 
tbe  rest  of  the  show,  and  approaehable  byaomeprettily^ehsded 
psths.  It  wu  a  spot  of  great  attraction  both  for  ladici  m 
gentlemen.  The  department  was  certainly  worth  all  tbs  it* 
tentioB  bestowed  upon  it,  for  eeveral  of  tbe  bones  ^^^^ 
marfcable  in  many  reepecte.  The  thoroughbreds  «*'***['*" 
ereatures,  and  tbe  eide  of  the  gioond  which  they  Uacd  wu 
thronged  witb  entbusisstie  admirers.  Two  or  tbres  o(  w 
horses  were  too  spirited  to  admit  of  a  near  aoquaintaaes,  ssd 
by  striking  out  their  bind  legs,  sftar  tbe  fashion  of  thoraegfe- 
breds,  they  kept  a  dear  space  in  tbeir  rear.  Oae  or  two 
borsee  were  blindfolded.  Then  were  seven  «^  f* 
of  them  well-known  animaia.  Oa  tbe  oppoeite  side  of  tti 
grouad  were  18  poniea,  which  attracted  a  good  desl  oftf- 
tootion.  Hitherto  tbe  abow  of  these  aaimsis  has  bm 
meagre  in  tbe  extreme;  and,  indeed,  the  daas  is  riieiy 
included  in  tbe  eihibition  catalogtte.  Tbe  rmnlt  of  C»u 
innovation,  however,  at  Birkenhead,  will  doabtiese  udMi 
tbe  committee  of  this  snd  otber  societies  to  »>)(«.^^1^ 
tbe  future  a  marked  faalnre.    Tbareia  naeh  need  to 
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tk  bmd  of  pMiei  m  of  other  lainali,  and  the  offerinic  of 

pitmiaM  fiir  eonpetition  it  acneultofid  fttberingi  will  do 

■neh  to  eeeounge  brMden.    The  fint  prii*  wm  awtrded  to 

t  little  dark  brovB  Beotch  ittUion,  offeicd  at  nle  for  £50. 

Ai  he  itood  eotered  op  in  a  largo  doth  in  hia  etall,  earpriae 

VM  eipnned  bj  eereral  gentlraieii  at  the  dedeion  of  the 

jidfee.   WbcB,  however,  the  groom   naeorered   hiia,  and 

tnttcd  hia  op  ud  down,  it  waa  at  ooee  apparent  that  in  bone 

nd  •jmmetry  he  waa  peerlcaa.    There  were  other  animaU 

poMNiag  Biore  beantj,  and  amoagat  them  might  be  men- 

tiooed  a  black  Webb  gelding,  ahown  by  Mr.  G.  Moolaey,  of 

Ratbio ;  a  bbmU  light  cbeannt  mare,  aaid  to  be  of  Arabian  de- 

MBt,  aad  ahown  by  Mr.  Arrowamith,  ol  Kinalaad,  TranoMre, 

IB  Iriih  ereaa^eolonred  pony,  ahown  by  Mr.  O.  Fell,  of  War- 

nagtOD ;  a  Wolah  monatain  pony,  eihibited  by  Mr.  W.  Hope 

Jeoei.  of  Cheater ;  and  a  email  apotted  pony,  ahown  by  Mr. 

W.  Boea,  of  Camadale  Earm,  Bamaton.    At  the  north  end  of 

the  jpooad  a  huge  ring  wu  formed  by  the  apeetatora  for  the 

"trattbffoot"  of  the  variona  aaimala.    The  jadgea  were 

Mean.  W.  Weeton,  Raf  bT ;  G.  Long,  Spofforth ;  D.  Tho- 

■at,  Darlington ;  and  Captain  Hill,  Moeafielda.    The  trial  of 

kaatera  took  place  late  m  the  afternoon,  aad  waa  witneaaed 

bj  thootands  of  periona.    Sereral  rowa  of  hardlea  were  pnt 

op,  iod  14  hmitera  competed.    Mr.  Maagrave'a,  of  Podding- 

tOB,  Torkihire,  cheannt  gelding  Orerploa,  obtained  the  flrat 

prae;  Comet,  a  beaatif^l  bay  horae,  worth  800  gnioeae,  and 

bdoogiag  to  Mr.  E.  Dixon,  of  Cheater,  the  aeeond ;  Whitelip, 

I  chaaot  goMiag,  the  property  of  Mr.  R.  C.  Naylor.  of 

Hootoa  Park,  Cheehiie.  the  third ;  while  Mr.  C.  Qieaty'a  (Mid- 

dkwieh)  Orcatheart  waa  highly  commended.    The  denaiona 

•ppareatly  ia  thia,  na  in  efery  other  elaaa,  gave  aatiafaetion  to 

lOpartica. 

1W  aaanal  dinner  waa  held  at  fonr  o*dock,  in  the  large 
nfrtahment-room.  Between  200  and  800  gentlemen  weie 
rxNBt ;  the  chair,  in  the  ahacnce  of  Earl  Gboarenor,  through 
ilhMia,  the  Preaident  of  the  year,  being  taken  by  the  Hon. 
Wilbnham  Egertoo,  M.P.  Among  thoae  occnpying  the  head 
of  the  table  were  Mr.  John  Laird,  M.P. ;  Mr.  Gardner 
(Uiyor  of  Ilrerpool),  Mr.  Hind  (Chairman  of  the  Birkenhead 
Coomiaaionera).  the  Rer.  Bir.  Tatteraall,  Captain  Hope  Jonea, 
Mr.  T.  Bold,  Mr.  R.  Barton,  Mr.  H.  K.  AepiniU,  aeToral  of 
theBjrkeahead  Comaaiaaionera,  fte. 

The  fonnal  toaata  were  duly  hononied,  and  the  proecedioga 
ewe  of  the  nanal  oongiatnlatory  chaiaeter. 

Mr.  JoHM  Lax  ED,  M.P.,  who  waaiaeaiTed  with  lond  dieera 
md  a  ahoot  of  "  ateam  raaaa,*  propooed  **  The  Health  of  the 
Pttroaa  of  the  Society— Lord  Derby  aad  Lord  Egerton,  of 
Attoo."  In  apeaking  of  ^e  abeeoce  of  Lord  Derby,  he  aaid 
the  Boble  lord,  on  aceoont  of  health,  had  given  np  attending 
Nch  HoetiBga  aa  the  preaent.  The  company,  in  drinking  the 
tottt,  gave  an  extra  hearty  cheer  for  Lord  Stanley, 

Xr.  RoBBRT  NsiLDaoN  propoeed  ^  The  Healtha  of  the 
IWideat  aad  ^ee-Fieeident  of  the  Society.'*  He  aaid,  aince 
the  naion  of  the  Maacheetcr  aad  Liverpool  Socictiee,  at  the 
naaation  of  Lord  Derby  (about  10  yeara  ago),  every  atep 
bad  beea  to  the  united  aodety  a  decided  advance  (cheera). 
TW  apeaker  paid  a  high  compliment  to  the  aeeretary,  Mr. 
Bydcr. 

Captain  Hops  Jonbb  roaponded  to  the  toaat. 

The  Chairman  propoaad  *  Sueceea  to  the  Mancbeater  and 
um^ntA  Agriealtoral  Society."  He  aaid  that  agrienltnral 
■ootmge  ittdi  aa  thia  were  no  novelty  in  large  towna,  for  dl 
the  gicat  towna  of  the  north  of  Cheahire  and  the  aonth  of 
I^aemhire  had  been  in  turn  vidted  by  the  eodety.  In  eaeh 
^*>  they  had  been  well  received,  but  ia  none  better  than 
Birkcabcad.  Thirty  yeara  ago,  wben  the  Liverpool  Agrienl- 
tvd  Society  waa  formed,  Birkenhead  waa  merdy  a  eountiy 
^lage.  At  any  rate,  fifty  yeara  ago  there  were  only  aomo- 
tiiag  like  dxteen  homaea  in  the  place,  and  about  110  inhabi- 
^ta.  Through  the  energy  and  enterpriae  of  a  few  indivi- 
■Bde,  aneh  aa  their  gifted  parliamentary  repreientative 
(checre),  Birkenhead  had  made  moot  remarkable  atridea. 
Afftiniltord  aoeietiee,  formed  on  the  eame  prindple  aa  thia 
<<»•  had  been  ehiely  naeful  in  encouraging  seientillc  agrieul- 
|Bn,  drainage,  and  the  manufacture  of  thoae  implemeata 
vhieh  wonid  eeoaoBiae  labour  and  greatly  improve  agricnl- 
^  !^'  '^^  fhrmero  had  ahown  themadvea  willing  to 
Me  cverj  adTaBti|e  of  the  expaimanta  which  h«d  ben  made 


by  a  few  enterpridng  men  of  capital,  and  the  eonaeqneaoe  waa 
that  while  they  united  in  thcae  improTementa  they  alao  de- 
rited  eonuderable  beaeflt.  Farmera  were  no  lonirer  aatiaftcd 
with  the  old  and  aomewhat  cardeaa  ayitem  of  breeding, 
allowing  their  ground  to  he  covered  with  weede,  and  ueing 
rude  aad  iucflldent  implemeata  (cheera).  Taking  thcae  thinga 
into  eoodderation,  agricultural  aeaodationa  occupied  a  very 
high  ground.  Sdenbfic  meetinge,  aimilar  to  thoae  recently 
hdd  at  Neweaatle,  had  done  much  for  the  cauee  of  adence 
and  commerce ;  but  aeaodationa  like  thia  one  had  done  jnat 
aa  much  for  agriculture  (cheera).  Thia  waa  an  additional  in- 
ducement for  gentlemen  of  meano  to  give  the  aodety  thdr 
libord  Bopport.  It  waa  not  dwaya,  perhape,  remem- 
bered that  the  object  of  an  agricnlturd  aodety  waa  to 
make  food  aa  cheap  and  plentiful  aa  poadble,  and  an 
object  of  that  kind  muat  ever  meet  with  the  approval 
of  all  daaaee  of  the  community.  Government  had 
recently  brought  forward  the  aubject  of  agricultural 
atatiatica,  and  it  would  be  well  if  the  farmera  would  give  their 
attention  to  the  matter.  It  waa  highly  important  that  we 
ahould  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  what  grain  waa  in  the 
country  THear,  hear).  At  preeeut,  however,  thie  could  not 
be  known.  The  plan  had  been  tried  in  Ireland ;  but  the  ata« 
tiatica  had  been  collected  there  by  the  conatabolary.  Probably 
it  would  not  be  the  wiah  of  the  people  of  thia  country  that 
the  conatabulary  or  overaeera  ahould  be  employed  in  anch 
mattera  (cheera).  The  thing  waa  done  better  u  Scotland,  by 
the  Highland  Agricultural  Society.  There  could,  at  any  rate, 
he  no  doubt  whatever  that  if  the  work  were  done  in  England 
it  could  only  be  aceompliahcd  by  the  voluntary  efforta  of  the 
farmera  (cheera).  Every  adentifie  farmer  muat  adflait  that  it 
waa  very  important  agrienlturd  atatiatica  should  be  obtained 
^the  eame  aa  in  commerce  and  edenee  (Hear,  hear).  At  a 
meeting  he  attended  recently,  to  condder  the  neeeadty  of 
ledudng  the  duty  on  mdl^  it  waa  atated  that  the  vdue  of 
barley  now  naed  for  malting  pnrpoaea  and  for  feeding  cattle 
waa  very  great,  and  it  waa  only  the  heavy  duty  upon  it  which 
pvavantea  it  being  naed  for  feeding  animda.  Iliia  waa  a 
mbjeot  to  which  tiie  attention  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
cnequer  ahould  be  directed,  becauee  if  the  dnty  were  reduced 
a  great  point  would  be  gained  (Hear,  hear).  He  waa  exceed- 
ingly glad  to  think  that  acriienltariota  were  turning  thdz 
attention  to  the  neeeadty  of  providing  plenty  of  cattle  for 
meat  food,  which,  like  com  and  other  proanete,  conld  not  be 
very  wdl  imported  (cheers).  He  begged  to  remind  the  mem* 
hers  that  a  aodety  like  theura  oonld  do  a  fieat  dad  towarda 
promoting  the  iatereata  of  agriculture  by  unproving  the  con- 
dition of  the  labourara  it  employed.  In  the  eottagaa  of  tho 
labourera,  for  inatance,  there  waa  great  room  for  improveawnt. 
Hie  hon.  member  conduded  hia  apeech  amidat  loud  cheering. 


Seyerd  oomplimentarj  teaata  were  given,  and  tho  pro- 
terminated* 


THE  UTILITY  OF  BIRDS.— That  aome  birds  do  mia- 
obief  I  ahould  bo  one  of  the  last  to  deny ;  but  beoaato  some 
deetroy  a  little  fruit,  and  others  a  few  seeds,  to  advise  thair 
extermination  ia  both  a  folly  and  a  crime,  and  contrary  to 
a  decree  of  an  all-wiae  Providence  that  ia  not  to  be  aet  at 
nought  by  the  limited  wiadom  of  man.  Let  ua  but  reflect 
for  a  moment  what  the  state  of  the  earth  would  be  without 
the  useful  race  of  inaeotivorooa  birds  with  which  it  is  wisely 
provided.  The  amasiog  fecundity  of  the  insect  tribes  ia 
well  known ;  and,  without  the  dd  of  blrda  to  keep  them  in 
check,  the  world  might  become  an  uninhabitable  desert. 
And,  independent  of  the  useful  qudities  of  birds,  the 
melodious  voices  of  some,  the  beauty  or  social  habita  of 
others,  and  the  graceful  elegance  of  all,  are  recommenda- 
tioos  to  arrest  the  hand  of  their  ruthless  destroyer,  and 
cdl  forth  an  eipresdon  of  gratitode  for  the  most  beaotifttl 
part  of  animated  creatioD,  without  which  the  world 
would  lose  half  its  beauty,  and  the  seasons  bdf  their  oharm, 
and  man's  existence  perbapa  become  almoat  unbearable  in 
consequence  of  the  increaae  of  insects  and  other  vermin, 
with  which  he  would  bo  tormented  to  a  much  greater  ex- 
tent than  he  ia  now,  even  with  the  aid  of  birda  to  aaaiit  in 
their  d^strucUpQ-^-^en'feer'i  Wtikiy  Mapasine, 
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SALE  OF  THE  LATE  MR.  MAYNARD'S  SHORT  HORNS  AT  MARTON-L&MOOB. 


On  Sept.  the  9th  Mr.  Strafford  submitted  •  portion  of 
thii  herd  to  public  competition,  in  the  presence  of  a  large 
number  of  breeders  of  short  horns.  The  herd  was  brod 
with  great  care  by  the  late  Mr.  Maynard,  who  commenced 
it  about  fifty  years  ago  with  his  fiither's  stock  bred  at 
Eryholme,  from  which  Mr.  Charles  Colling  obtained  the 
dam  of  Phoenix,  the  progenitor  of  Comet  (155),  which 
animal,  as  most  of  our  rcadcr.9  are  aware,  was  sold  in 
1810  for  1,000  gs.  Judicious  selections  have  since  been 
added  from  other  herds,  including  specimens  of  Mr.  Bates' 
blood,  Mr.  Maynard  being  a  spirited  purchaser  at  the  Kirk- 
lerington  sale, 

COWS  AND  HEIFERS. 
Bad  Eyas,  red,  ealved  Novembar,  25,  1862;  got  by  D oka  of 

Bichoiond  (7996),  dam  (Wild  Eyas  2Srd)  by  Sacond  ClaTa- 

land  Lad  (3408)— Col   Klogsoota,  WootonHudar-Edga* 

60  n 
BlaiMaa,  roan,  calted  Joaa  20, 1853 1  got  by  Squire  Blaaoha 

(12139),  daoi  (Flora)  by  Crosada  (7988)^HoB.  and  Be?. 

^aa.  LasCTllfs.  21  fs« 
Lady  Roao,  calf  ad  May  6, 1854 ;  got  by  Boao  Dake  (13608), 

dam  (Lady  White)  by  Lord   George  (10443)— Mr,  C. 

PachiU,  Carlton  Hostbwaite,  26  gs. 
BoBsie  loth,  tad  Boan,  calyad  July  80, 1854 1  got  by  Cmsada 

(7938),  dam  (Sonsia  9th)  by  Dake  of  Richmond  (7996)— 

Sir  W.  Miles.  52  gs. 
Jaaooetta.  roin,  ealfod  Not.  80,  1858  j  got  by  Lord  Baglan 

(18340),  dam  (Jamina)  by  Crusade  (7988)— Mr.  C.  W. 

Paeka,  M.P«,  Prcstwold  HaU,  42  gs. 
Charub,  red  aad  whita^  ealrad  Dee.  20, 1856;  got  by  Crusader 

(12668),  dam  (Charry)  by  Ccoasda  (7938)— Hon.  andRav. 

J.  LMeaUct,  82  gs. 
Gf^  Eyas,  light  roan,  ealyed  Feb.  8, 1857 ;  got  by  Crosadar 

(12668),  dan  (White  Eyai)  by  Lord  Oaorga  (10448)— 

Duke  of  DaToasbira,  54  p. 
BlaaSfioaB,  ealvad  Fab.  16, 1857;  got  by  Crusader  (12668), 

dam  (Blaneha)  by  Squire  Blanche  (12189)— Sir  W.  Miles, 

41  gs. 
Young  Points,  red  and  white,  ealTed  July  4,  1857 ;  got  by 

Crusader  (12668),  dam  (Points)  by  Boocaodo  (7888)— Sir 

W.  Miles,  55  gs. 
Water  Maid,  rieh  rosa,  cslfed  September  11,  1857;  got  by 

ICarc  i^ntony  (14895),  dam  (Water  Witch)  by    Squire 

Blanche  (12189)— Mr.  Barclay,  KeaTil,  N.B..  105  gs. 
Chilton  6th,  red  roan,  ealved  December  25,  1857 ;   got  by 

Oxford  Duke   (15086),  dam   (Chilton  5tb)  by  Crusade 

(7938)— Mr.  Jsmes  Parr,  Warrington,  46  gs. 
Empress,  roan,  c aired  AprU  4,  1858  ;  got  by  Oxford  Duke 

(15036),  dam  (Emma  4tk)  by  Emperor  (6978)— Mr.  C. 

W.Pscke,  M.P.,46gs. 
White  Star,  white,  calfed  June  14,  1858;  got  by  Oxford 

Duke  (15086),  dam  (Bright  Byes)  by  the  Third  Duke  of 

York  (10166)— Mr.  Stephenson,  Rslnton.  45  gs. 
Cherry  Cheeks,  red,  cslfed  August  10,  1858;  got  by  Ox- 
ford Duke  (15086),  dam  (Cherry)  by  Crusade  (7988)— Mr. 

Fergusson,  WyrleTBircb,  Tbetford,  50gs. 
Lady  Bird,  white^  calved  September  4, 1858 ;  got  by  Oxford 

Duke  (15036),  dam  (Lady  Roan)  by  Boan  Duke  (18603) 

— Bfr.  C.  Clarke^  Boroughbridge,  25  gs. 
Jessie,  red  with  litUa  white,  caWed  August  26, 1868  ;  got  by 

Oxford  Duke  (15036),  dam  (Jemmie)   by  Lord  George 

(10443)— Mr.  D.  Neuham,  Hanghten-le-dkeme,  32  gs. 
Breads  2nd,  red  roan,  calved  December  17, 1858 ;  got  by 

Mare  Antony  (14895),  dam  (Brands)  by  The  Baron  (8666) 

—Mr.  T.  Grectham,  Stainfield,  41  p. 
Ceies  3rd,  red  and  a  little  white,  calved  January  80,  1859 ; 

got  by  Oxford  Duke  (15086),  dam  (Ceres  2nd)  by  Squire 

Blanche  (12139;-Mr.  J.  D.  Dent,  M.P..  Ribstone  Park, 

80  gs. 
Bosamond,  red  roan,  calved  February  28, 1859 ;  got  by  Ox- 


ford Doko  (15086),  dam  (White  Bote)  ^  Crwsds  (mi 

—Marquis  of  Eiater,  70  gs* 
Bloom,  whita.  oalvad  Dee.  80,  1858;  got  by  Oxford  Dnki 

(15036),  dam  (Blaneha)  by  Squire  Blaodia  (m39)-Mi 

T.  Greetham,26gs. 
Dorothee,  red,  ealved  March  31, 1859 ;  got  by  Oxford  Dob 

(15036),  dsm  (Dora)  by  Crusade  (7988)-Mr.  W.  Tladiil, 

Wbeatley,51  gs. 
Bland,  red  with  a  Uttle  white,  oalved  December  29,  18S9; 

got  by  Red  Duke  a8676),  dam  (Blaaehe)  by  Squire  BIsadN 

(12189),  Mr.Fe^usson,  Wyrley  Bireh,  86  gs. 
Toong  Emma,  roan,  calved  May  8,  1859 ;  got  by  Otfori 

Duke  (15036),  dam  (Emma  4th)  by  Emperor  (687S)- 

Duke  of  Devonshire,  41gs. 
Bed  Moes  Rose,  red,  calved  October  8, 1859 1  got  by  Oxford 

Duke  (15036),  dam  (Moes  Rose)  by  Crnaada  C7938)'& 

W.  Miles,  61ga. 
Water  Girl,  roan,  ealved  October  28,  1869 ;  got  by  Oxfori 

Doke  (15036),  dam  (Water  Witch)  by  Squire  Blssdii 

(12189)— Duke  of  Devonshire,  62gs. 
White  Corse,  white,  calfed  January  26, 1860 ;  got  by  Oxfori 

2nd  (18507),  dsm  (Ceres)  by  Emperor  (6973)— Mr.  J.  D. 

Dent,  M.P.,  8Sgs. 
Bright  Bter,  red  with  little  white,  calved  Jsnuaiy  12, 1860; 

fot  by  Red  Duke  (18676),  dam  (Bright  Eyes)  by  Ihiid 
)\iU  of  York  (10166)— Duke  of  Devonshire,  8Sgs. 
LitUe  Dorrit,  red  roao,  caWed  May   10,  1860;  gotbyBd 

Dake  (18676),  dam  (Dora)  by  Crosada  (7938)-Ht.  T. 

Barber,  Sproatley  Rise,  Slgs. 
Certeinty,  red,  calved  June  80,  1860;  got  by  Oxfoid  2si 

(18507),  dam  (Ceree  2nd)  by  Squire  Blanehe  (12139)-S( 

T.  B.  Leonard,  Bart.,  Belhus,  Romford,  27gt. 
Bonny,  red  roan,  cslved  June  14, 1860 ;  got  by  Oxford  Doki 

(15036),  dam  (Beauty)  by  Crusade  (7938)— Mr.T.Bubcr, 

Sproatley  Rise,  44gs. 
Cherry  Ripe,  red,  calved  July  4,  1860 ;  got  by  Oxferd  Sad 

(18507).  dam  (Chany)  by  Cmsada   (7988)*Mb  J*  D- 

Dent,  M.P.,  82gs. 
Lady  Biohmond,  rich  roao,  calved  August  8, 1860 ;  got  bj 

Oxford  2od  (18607),  dam  (Mrs.  Riehmond)  by  Daks  tf 

Biohmond  (7996)— Mr.  R.  Sharpe,  Coortlaads,  SQgs. 
Bed  Eyee  2nd,  rod.  ealved  June  8, 1860;  got  by  Bed  Daki 

(18676),   dam  (Gray  Eyas)  by  Cmsadat  (l2668)-Hb 

Gaunt,  ThornvUle,  Slgs. 
Bliss,  white,  eslved  November  28, 1860;  got  by  Oxford  2aA 

(18507),  dam  (Blase)  by  Crusader  (12668 }*Mr.Bofehia. 

Thnrgartoo,  23gs. 
Gem,  rosn,  ealTed  January  18,  1861 ;  got  by  Oxford  w 

(18507),  dam  (Jem)   by  Oxford  Duke  (150S6)-Blr.  t 

Greetham,  27gs. 
Rosn  Sail,  roan,  cslved  December  10,  1860;  got  by  Oxford 

2nd  C18507),  dam  (Red  Sail)  by  Roan  Duke  (18603>-Kr. 

Trotter,  Stenes  Place,  Lincoln,  24gs, 
Mild   Eyes,  roan,   calred   April  28,  1861 ;   got  by  8twt 

(17047),  dam  (Youog  Red  Eyes)  by  Oxford  Dake  (15036) 

—Mr.  Henloch,  Great  Onsebnm,  35ga.  ^  , 

PoUy,   red,   calved  May  20.  1861 ;   got   by  Oxford  2f 

(18507),  dam  (Young  Pointe)  by  Crusader  (12688)-H'' 

G.  Hatfield,  Breithwaite,  Doncaster,  80gs. 
Winsome,  light  roan,  calved  Jnoe  2, 1861 ;  got  by  Oxfoni 

2nd  (18507),  dam  (Beauty)  by  Crusade  (7938)— Bake  of 

Devonshire,  60gs. 
Water  Law,  roan,  calved  March  10, 1862 ;  got  by  Oxford  Sod 

(18507),  dam  (Water  Maid)  by  Mere  Antony  (li89dh- 

Mr.  Barber,  Sproatley  Kisa,  41  ge. 
Jeasica,  roan,  calved  March  14,  1862 «    got  by  Le  Moor, 

dam  (Jessie)  by  Oxford  Duke  (15036)— Mr.  B.  Shsipc, 

ConrUanda,  28gs. 
Bonny  Star,  roan,  oalvad  July  28, 1861 ;  got  by  Ozfoid  m 

(18507),  dam  (Grey  Eyee)  by  Cmiader  (12668)-Kr.  & 

Sharpe.  Courtlands,  70  gs.  _ 

Cheny  MeUow,  red  and  white,  calfed  UuA  25,1852:  8« 
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ky  U  Dob  (1M7<)»  dm  (Ohmb)  bj  dmrndm  09668) 
-lir.  Tlidan,  WliMlltj.  M  gi. 
A«M«,roNi,aih«d  Oetobv  84^1862;  golbyBcdDnka 
(IM76},  dm  (Sapmi)  by  Oited  Dnkt  06086)— Mr. 
WMrtwi,  HightBuA  ikwne,  8ft  gi. 
Bfaah,  nu,  ailf«a  Mnr   14^  1862;   got  bf  B«d  Doki 
(18876),  dm  (fikad)  if  Hid  Dite  (18676)— Mr.  Gbiaot, 
18  p. 
Cktt 8ter. VBd, cdfBd  Mty  14,  1868;  got  by  Mvton  Bake 
te  (Bfigbt  Btuyyj  Sid  Dnko  (18676)— Mr.  Hanraid, 
WiaterfoU,  Kiddermiiuter,  50  gt. 
Witcr  Nymph,  rou,  ealyed  Mtreh  10, 1863 ;  got  by  Oiford 
2od  (18607),  dun  (Water  Girl)  by  Oxford  Duke  05086) 
— Bev.  J.  D.  Jeffenon,  Tliicket  Pnory,  40  p. 
Homt,  rich  roen,  eal?ed  Jao.  20,  I860 ;  got  by  Oxford  2ad 
(18507),  dam  (Rich)  by  Oxford  Duke  (16036)— Mr.  R. 
Bhirpc,  Conrtlasde,  53  gi. 
lamj,  nen,  ealTod  JPebrauy  2^,  1868 ;  got  by  Red  Doke 
(18676),  dam  ( Yoong  Emma)  by  Oxford  Bake  05086)— 
Mr.  Stamper,  Higbfield  Honie,  17  gt. 
Ckmy  Bloom,  red  wHh  a  HtUe  white,  ealred  April  11, 1868 ; 
sot  by  Red  Doke  (18676),  dam  (Cbenib)  by  Oniiadcr 
(13668).— Sir  Tattoo  Sykce,  Bledmerc,  21  ga. 
CbiitOB  7th,  red  roao,  calTod  April  29,  1868:  got  by  Rod 
Dnke  (18676),  dam  (ChUton  6th)  by  Oxford  Doke  (1S086) 
-Mr.  Shntt,  15  gi. 
YoQBx  6a]],  roan,  ealfod  April  80, 1863;   got  by  Red  Doke 
(18676),  dam  (Rod  Ball)  by  Roan  Duke  (18608)— Mr.  P. 
BtepheuOD,  Rainton,  6  gi. 
Blonom.  roan,  ealred  Maieh  21, 1868 ;  got  by  Marton  Doke, 
iam  (Breada  2iid)  by  Maro  Antony  04895)— BIr.  Greetham, 
20  |i. 
lady  Bertha.  ioan«  ealred  May  28, 1868 ;  got  by  Red  Dake 
(18676).  dam  (Lady  Roan)  by  Roan  Doke  08603)— Mr. 
York,  Beweriy,  16  gt. 
Bbadc^  roan,  ealred  July  10,  1863;   got  by  Red  Doke 
aM76),  dam  (Bland)  by  Red  Bake  (18676)-Mr.  Fer- 
PHOD,  10  ga. 
Udy  Aof  uta,  wbita^  ealred  Angnit  17, 1868 ;  got  by  Oxford 
Sad  (18507),  dam  (Udy  Riehmoad)  by  Oxford  Sod  (18507) 
-Mr.  QUI,  Grimaton,  10  gi. 

zad^cdrod  Septembor  8|1868;  got  by  Red  Duke 


(18676),  dam  (BmpiMe)  by  Osford  Bake  (15086)«Mr. 

Cropeek^  MJ.,  10  ga. 

BUIJiB. 
Oxford  2nd  (18507),  rod  roan,  ealfod  Boeanbn  6, 1857 ;  got 

bf  Oxford  Boko  05086),  dam  (Mom  Rom)  by  Cnwdo 

(7988)— Bit  T.  B.  Lmmaid,  Bart,  81  ga. 
Bod  Boko  08676).  red,  ealrod  Febraanr  10,  1858 ;  got  hf 

Oxford  Boko  (16086),  dam  (Ceioa  Bad)  by  Bqoiio  Bbaohi 

08i89)-Mr.  Komiey,  Ripen,  81  ga. 
Bod  Gaontlet,  ealfod  Jono  10,  1862:   got  by  Rod  Baka 

(18676),  dam  (Red  BaU)  by  Roan  Boko  (18603)— Bo?.  Mr, 

Powell,  Ripen,  21  gf. 
Rote  Bake,  rieh  roan,  calved  May  14, 1862 ;  got  by  Marton 

Bake,  dam  (Red  Mom  Rom)  by  Oxford  Bake  (15086)— 

Lord  Stoorton,  and  W.  Heoioek,  GrMt  OoMbom,  York. 

45  gt. 
Pontiff,  roan,  ealred  Aaguit  18,  1862 ;   got  by  Oxford  2nd 

(18507),  dam  (YonngPoiatt)  by  OroMder  02668)— Mr. 

Godfrey  Wentworth,  Woolley  Park,  80  gt. 
Jerry,  red.  oalyed  April  10, 1868 ;  got  by  Red  Bake  (18676, 

dam  (Jeadt)  br  Oxford  Boko  (15086)— Mr.  Chriatophcr 

Clark,  Borobriogf,  86  ga. 
JMonotte,  roan,  cuved  Jono  20,  1868 ;   got  by  Oxford  Snd 

(18507),  dam  ( Jeannette)  by  Lord  Raglan  (18240)— Mr. 

GrimM,  Eattkeale,  Lincoln,  20  gt. 
Checkmate,  roan,  ealred  October  10, 1862 ;   got  by  Oxliard 

2nd  (18507),  dam  (Ccvh  8rd)  by  Oxford  Bake  (15086)— 

Eari  of  Crawford,  86  gt. 
Sqoire  Sontie,  red,  eilred  Jane  80, 1868 ;  got  by  Red  Dnke 

08676).  dam  (Sontie  10th)  by  Omaade  (7988)— Mr.  Bat- 
tery, Helperby,  15  gt. 
Lord  Blanche,  roan,  odred  Joly  8,  1868 ;  got  by  Red  Dnko 

(18676),  dam  (BUm)  by  Cnuader  0S668)— Mr.  Iiaae  T. 

Bhntt,  Harrogate,  11  ga. 

BUXKART. 

57  Cowi  and  Heifert   £2,290    1    0 

(Arerage  £40  8i.  6d.) 
lOBolli 268  11    0 

(Afvage  £26  7t.  Id.) 


Arerago  of  67  bead 


£2,558  12    0 
38    8    8 
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Tht  aannal  meettngof  thii  aoeiety  took  plaee  on  Thnraday, 
Bcpt  10th,  at  Mount  Pleatant,  8tow-on4he-Wold,  and  wu  n 
cmy  rmpect  tho  moat  tocecMftil  meeting  erer  held  here.  Hie 
««to  WM  fine,  the  atteodanM  large,  and  tho  atoek  excellent, 
Mttitg  am^  tMtimony  to  the  benefit  of  the  todety'a  effortt 
a  itioinlatmg  the  apirit  of  improrement  among  all  gradet  of 
At  ■griealtoral  commnnity  within  the  iphere  of  itt  mflaence. 
n»  dinner  wm  lield  at  the  Unicom  Inn,  orer  which  the  Rlrtt 
H«.  Lerd  Sherborne  prMided,  rapported  by  Lord  RedMdaie, 
nr  M.  H,  Beadi,  Bart.,  and  a  large  nnmber  of  the  leading 
■ppporteri  of  tho  aoeiety.  The  quality  and  quantitr  of  the 
vvtds  npplied  were  of  the  firtt  order,  the  wioM  and  detiert 
oedlMt,  and  the  dinner  wm  terred  in  a  manner  that  reflected 
nt  kighett  praiM  npon  the  worthy  hoit  and  hotteM.  After 
tbt  rcttoral  of  the  doth  the  uinal  loral  and  patriotic  toaiti 
*ne  giren  and  rMponded  to.  The  jadgM  of  atoek  were  Mr. 
Htnphrey  Pegler,  of  Blcdington,  and  Mr.  Richard  Stowe, 
of  Adltttrop ;  the  jadxM  or  honct,  Mr.  George  Game,  of 
ChnrehiU  Heath,  Mr.  W.  Arkell,  of  Longboroogh,  and  Mr. 
T.  Utee,  of  Sherborne.  Implementa  no  ihow.  The  foUow- 
u|  it  the  award  for  ttock,  but  the  prise  litt  incladed  alio  a 
Boabtr  of  premiama  to  farm  Mrranta  for  mcritorioai  conduot,- 
for  wkidk  wo  bate  no  apace. 

am  l.>.Fat  cow,  baring  had  a  tiro  calf,  £5,  Mr.  G. 
uwie,  Chardiill-hMth.  BnU,  cov,  and  offtprinr,  £5,  Mr. 
ThoBH  Oaroo,  Broadmore ;  nine  entriM.  Bull  of  any  breed, 
receding  three  yeara,  £5,  Mr.  Thomaa  Mace,  Bherborne. 
^itto,  exceeding  18  monthi  and  not  thrM  yeart  old,  let,  £5, 
J.  H.  Laagaton,  £tq..  M.P.,  Bariden;  2nd,  £2,  Rd- 
v«rd  Holland,  Eaq.,  M.P.,  Bambleton ;  four  entriM.  Bitto, 
escctdrng  12  and  not  18  monthf ,  £2  lOt.,  Mr.  George  Game ; 


commended,  Mr.  T.  Oane  and  Mr.  Ridiaid  Taylor,  of  King>- 
htm ;  fire  entriM.  BItto,  exceeding  aiz  and  not  12  meothi, 
£2  lOa.,  Mr.  George  Game;  commended,  Sir  G.  R.  PhUUpe, 
WMtott  Hoom;  foor  entriM.  Mileh  eow  of  any  bned,  lal^ 
£4,  J.  H.  Luigaton,  Btq. ;  2nd«  £2,  Mr.  Oengo  Qamo; 
commended,  Rer.  CharlM  Barter,  Baradent  Mren  ontriea. 
Pair  heileri,  abofo  two  and  not  thrM  yeara,  Itt.  £8,  Mr. 
Richard  Taylor;  2od,  Mr.  TbomM  Game;  thrM  ontriea. 
Bitto,  above  one  and  not  two  yean,  Itt,  £8,  Mr.  George 
Game ;  2nd,  £2,  Rer.  0.  Barters  beat  heifer  in  tUt  daaa,  £2; 
Mr.  Thomaa  Game ;  fire  entriM.  Ditto,  exceeding  aix  and 
not  12  montht,  Itt,  £3,  Mr.  George  Game ;  2nd,  £2,  Sir  G. 
R.  Phillipt;  oonunended,  J.  H.  Luipton,  Eaq.;  fimr entriM. 
Blr  William  Codrington't  premium  of  £5,  for  the  beat  homed 
animal  in  the  yard,  wm  awarded  to  Mr.  Richard  Taylor,  fbr  a 
heifer  between  two  and  thrM  yeara. 

CUu9  2. — ^Long-vool  ram,  exceeding  two  yeara,  let,  £5, 
Mr.  Edward  Handy,  Bierford;  2nd.  £2  lOt.,  T.  B.  Browne, 
Eiq.,  Balperton ;  teren  entriea.  Long-wool  ahearbonr  ram, 
Itt,  £5,  Mr.  E.  Handy ;  2nd,  £2 10a,  Mr.  W.  Smith,  Bibory ; 
lix  entriM.  Six  loog-wool  thMtM,  £4,  lir.  Robert  Lane, 
Northletch;  fire  entriM.  Six  long-irool  breeding  ewM,  £4, 
Mr.  Robert  Lane :  two  entriea.  Fire  long-wool  ram  lamba, 
£5  (the  gift  of  Mr.  Sewell),  Mr.  Thonma  Godwin,  Jan.,  of 
BwdlWold;  teren  entriea.  Oxfordthire  Down  ram,  exeeed- 
iug  two  yeart,  £S,  ditto  thearhogg  ram,  £5,  and  tix  ditto 
breeding  ewet,  £4,  all  Mr.  W.  J.  Bryan,  of  Boathlelffh,  the 
only  competitor.  Mr.  HoUaod't  two  premiamt  of  £2  10a. 
each,  for  Bhroptbire  ram  and  fire  ewM,  were  awarded  to  him« 
idf,  the  only  exhibitor. 

Ctan  8.— Boar  of  any  breed  under  two  ynrt,  £8,  Mr.  W. 
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Smith,  Bibniy ;  nx  cntriii,    Bnediaf  aow  of  any  ago  with 

litter,  £2,  Mr.  J.  Johuon,  Miagertbaiy ;  two  entriM.    Six 

igi  of  1  litter,  any  breed,  not  cseeedinf  four  monthi,  £2; 

»rd  Nortbwiek ;  S  entriea. 

Ctew  4.— Draught  ateUion,  £B,  Sir  G.  R.  Phillipa;  throe 
eatriaa.  Mara  for  agrieultnral  purpoaaa  aod  foal,  £S,  Mr.  W. 
Hnrlatoo,  Ditchford  Mill ;  eoaamandad,  Mr.  T.  Godwin,  Jon, 
and  Mr.  M.  T.  Maadowa,  Upton  Wold ;  avrcn  antriea.  Cart 
eoltor  fillj,  £8,  Loid  Radawiala;  commended,  Mr.  W.  Hnrl- 
aton ;  nine  entriaa.  Hono  or  filly,  four  ycara  old,  brad  within 
twalfa  Bulca  of  Stow  or  Chipping  Norton,  poiaeaaing  or  pro- 
ndaiag  to  poaaaaa  the  qualitiaa  of  a  hontar,  £10  (the  gift  of 


Lofd  Radoadala),  Mr.  Edward  Bighton,BovrtoB-aD-tha.ffiU ; 
four  antriea.  Ditto  beat  banting  mare  and  foal,  £10  (thi  gift 
of  Charlaa  Vickara,  fitqL),  Lord  Badaadala ;  comaieBd^, 
Mr.  RobartOama^  of  Alda worth;  aetan  antriea. 

Clau  5.^£ailr»  Sloofe—Priaaa  of  £1  eaeh  van  awudcd 
to  Mr.  T.  Mane  (boU),  Mr.  Q.  Game  (braadiag  oavi,  md 
abo  for  breading  bailera).  Hot.  C.  Barter  (heifn),  Mr.  W. 
Hemming  (breeding  aowi),  Mr.  HnrUton  (eart  ftlly),  ud 
Mr.  J.  Clayton,  Chaltanham  (atallion) ;  and  a  priaaaf  Id.  to 
Mr.  Riehard  Taylor  for  a  boU  calf.  Thanwan21aatriMn 
thiadaat. 


AGRICULTURE,    COMMERCE.    AND    TAXATION. 


Sinoe  agriouUnre  ia  the  ultimate  aoorce  of  all  thoae 
material  prodacta  the  aggregate  of  which  conatitate  national 
wealth,  it  ia  neoeaaarily  the  ultimate  aonroe  of  all  oom- 
meroe  which  roaolvea  itaelf  into  the  exchange  of  thoae 
produota. 

It  ia  equally  true  that  agriculture  is  the  ultimate  aouroa 
of  all  taxation,  for  it  eTidentl^  amounts  to  the  abatraction 
from  the  produeera  of  a  certain  portion  of  thoae  producta. 

Theao  relatione  are  evident  on  the  ali^teat  reflection ; 
hat  they  are  lost  eight  of,  in  the  practical  details  of  legia- 
lation.  We  are  apt  to  forget  the  fountain  in  tracking  the 
multifariona  channela  through  which  it  flowa ;  and  the  more 
distant  theae  become  from  the  parent  rill,  the  more  inclined 
we  feel  to  attribute  the  fertility  obser?ed  to  some  foreign  or 
nnrelated  spring  of  irrigation.  For  inatance,  we  contem- 
plate a  mighty  commerce,  and,  hariog  anhjected  exporta 
and  importa  to  a  rigid  analjais,  refer  them  to  shipping 
and  navigation  as  tiie proximate  cause;  and  in  that  limited 
aenae  we  reaaon  correctly;  but,  if  ire  extend  our  view  to 
the  ultunate  oan8e,it  then  becomea  plain  that  ahipping  and 
narigation  are  but  the  Tehiolea  of  earriage,  and  that  the 
Buhatance  exported  and  imported  muat  be  referred  to  aome 
other  indua^.  Reflection  thoa  awakened  leada  na  on  a 
■tap  farther,  and  we  connect  the  ezporta  and  importa  with 
manufacturea ;  but  at  that  point  very  many  are  prone  to 
atop,  few  extending  the  generalisation  so  as  to  include  agri* 
oulture,  the  first  motive-power  in  the  oomplioated  operation. 
This  defectiTe  tracing  of  results  to  their  ori^,  when  it 
inflnences  the  decisions  of  the  legislature,  induces  to  a 
loose  and  misleadiog  policy,  in  which  the  apparent  is  mis- 
taken for  the  real,  and  we  are  deceived  into  a  wrong  iudg- 
ment  of  the  true  atrength  of  the  chain  of  induatry  by  badly 
appreciating  ita  aeveral  linka.  It  ia  in  this  manner  that 
atateamanahip  haa  been  gnUty  of  the  graveat  mistakea, 
building  on  ahaky  ground,  to  which  it  has  unfortunately 
aaoribed  solidity :  h^ce  the  aoperatmcturea  raised  upon  it 
—"attractive  and  qrmmetrical  to  the  eye— have  fallen, 
through  the  inaeciuity  of  the  foundation. 

General  propositions,  however  sound,  rarely  produce 
impreaaive  oonriotiona  on  the  public  mind.  It  waa  a  wiaa 
remark  of  the  French  philoaopher,  Fontenelle»  that,  if  he 
had  his  hand  tail  of  troths,  he  would  only  allow  one  to 
escape  at  a  time.  He  compared  truth  to  light,  and  argued 
that*  aa  a  sudden  glare  compels  us  to  close  our  eyea,  and 
leavea  ua  for  a  time  in  darkness,  so  the  sudden  e^bition 
of  comprehensive  troths,  addreaaed  to  those  unprepared  for 
their  reception,  bewilders  rather  than  enlightena.  The 
illustration  ia  happy.  Men  who  can  readily  master  details 
when  presented  separately,  are  confused  or  puzzled  (aa  the 
phraae  is)  when  those  details  are  blended  together,  and  ao 
become  complex;  and  the  reaaon  is,  because  the  relations 
of  the  several  parts  are  not  so  elassifled  in  the  mind  that 
each  occupies  its  peculiar  and  distinctive  place.  Thus  it  is 
that  when  we  see  a  vast  amount  of  commercial  ahipping, 
we  refer  the  wealth,  of  which  it  ia  the  immediate  ana  ob- 
vious exponent,  to  the  varied  machinery  of  navigation,  and 
forget  that  it  ia  merely  the  conaequence  of  aome  preceding 
machinery — ^for  inatance,  that  of  manufacturea ;  and,  if  we 
pause  there,  we  again  repeat  the  first  error.  We  only  reach 
the  bottom  of  the  well,  where  troth  lies,  by  an  exhausting 
analyaia,  whioh  leads  us  to  agricoltore,  the  ultimate  ftooxoe 


of  all  wealth,  and  which  therefore  contains  within  itielf  ill 
the  elements  and  all  the  oonatitoenta  of  ahipping  ud 
mannfacturea,  and,  indeed,  of  all  the  uaefularts.  It  is, 
indeed,  the  earth,  aa  diatinguiahed  from  ita  prodoets,  which 
demands  the  deepest  aolieitnde  of  the  atateaman.  There 
ia  the  seat  of  wealth,  irremovable,  indestructible,  etemilly 
reprodootive,  never  failing,  never  deceiving,  bat  alwajs 
grateful  to  labour. 

It  ia  a  very  ancient  aentiment,  that  we  are  apt  to  think 
little  of  the  bridge  that  oarriea  us  safely  over  the  atreun. 
We  have  aeen  the  bridge  and  the  atream  from  oar  earlieit 
reoolleotion,  and  oonclude  that  the  aervioe  rendered  bj  the 
bridge  ia,  aa  it  were,  a  neeeaaary  obligation,  to  which  w« 
owe  no  thanka.  We  treat  the  earth  irith  aimilar  indiffer- 
enoe,  because  we  are  connected  with  it  by  a  aioiilar  fami* 
liarity.  In  thia  aenae  it  reaemblea  health :  we  neTer  kaov 
ita  value  until  it  ia  lost.  We  impoae  on  it  hea?y  bordeos, 
and  unreaaonably  expect  that  it  will  lose  none  of  iti  froit- 
fulneas.  We  expoee  it  to  all  hostilitiee  of  oompetition,  nd 
yet  expect  it  to  come  victorioua  out  of  the  atmggle ;  ud, 
what  ia  really  exasperating,  aince  it  adda  insult  to  iojoiy, 
we  speak  of  tne  trade  as  the  oonoentrated  essence  of  legis* 
lative  wisdom,  and  make  the  land  the  exeeptbn  to  the  role, 
of  which  the  malt-tax  ia  a  aufficient  illuatration.  Agrieol* 
tnre  doea  not  ask,  nor  b  it  entitled  to  legialadve  prefcKoees 
or  even  alight  indulgencea ;  but  it  does  aak  for,  and  ia  entitled 
to  receive  fhir-play  among  the  industries  of  the  oountzy;  ud 
it  prefera  thia  claim,  not  ao  much  on  account  of  itsdf,  u 
on  account  of  the  community.  Shipping  and  mannfutoits 
have  diaappeared  from  kingdoma  where  they  onoe  floaxished, 
but  there  Uie  land  remains;  and  if  its  former  capabilities 
are  not  now  developed,  it  ia  aimply  because  sn  appropnati 
industry  has  oeasod  to  be  applied  to  its  natural  qaatitiet, 
which  conaequently  lie  dormant,  though  ready  to  be 
awakened. 

Never  at  anv  former  period  of  our  history  did  the  edtir 
vator  do  more  for  land  than  at  present,  and  never  did  lep 
lation  do  leea.  We  do  not  aak,  indeed,  for  the  fiwtexisg 
hand  of  Oovemment,  but  we  do  protest  against  ita  vidou 
interference.  If  it  will  not  aid,  let  it  not  injure.  Fanaen 
understand  their  own  business  weU  enough,  without  aeeldsg 
advice  from  membera  of  parliament  how  beat  to  ploogh, 
aow,  or  reap.  We  have  only  to  look  cursorily  at  the  stitatei 
at  large,  to  be  convinced  how  email  and  how  auperficial  h» 
been  the  knowledge  of  our  senators ;  Ibr  esch  aacoeedioc 
pariiament  haa  devoted  the  moat  of  its  time  to  expaoging 
or  amending  the  laws  of  their  predecessors.  This  it  aaJB- 
cient  proof  of  the  absence  of  prospective  wisdom ;  and  «ho 
shsll  say  that  what  ia  now  venerated  aa  wiadom  will  not  be 
ridiculed  aa  folly?  Let  it  be  oonfeaaed  (mortifying  ««  ^ 
confession  may  be)  that  govemmenta  are  leaaroledbj 
the  teachings  of  experience  than  by  the  preasure  of  imme- 
diate circumatancea.  Miniaters  in  power  aak  themaeWes 
by  what  political  combination  can  they  kmgeat  keep  their 
aaocndancy;  and  thoae  in  opposition,  who  desire  to  ^laM 
the  holders  of  power,  aak  themaelvea  by  what  poliiio^ 
combination  they  can  moat  eflfectively  expel  their  rirali  • 
thus,  the  end  in  riew  is  not  national  welfare,  bat  peraooal 
or  party  aggrandizement.  Thia  is  the  cause  of  the  injoatioe 
by  which  modem  sgriculture  is  aggrieved.  The  voting 
power  prepondexAtes  with  the  ten-poond  hooseholden  ^ 
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the  towns;  uidhaoee  shipping  and  manQfiusiarea  hare  a 
pvtmoaot  rotee  in  the  Commons.  If  this  statement  be 
ineomet  or  highly  colonred,  let  us  appeal  to  Mr.  Gladstone 
as  a  witness. 

At  SB  mtsrrisw  with  a  deputation  from  the  Anti-Malt 

Tax  AsMoislion  th«   Cluiiedlor  of  '(he   Siehedner  made 

tUa  nnsrk:  '*Mr.    Ponnett  has  ei^pressad  a  nope  that 

tkaqssition  of  the  malt  tax  will  M  treated  on  th^  ssme  prin- 

dpiai  of  jostke  on  which  I  tieated  the  question  of  the  hop 

dotf.**  Soifeljr  nofhfafif  eonid  Ve  more  retsonsble  than  Mr.' 

PittiMM%  hdpe ;  IM  ud  «  dear  Wght  to  expect  faitifie  frotn' 

FBliaiMar»  and  slid  coB»iflt)nc J  In  its  tnfes  (ff  lea^lilatiott; 

SBdlhfs  1&.  <}MslOii«  Tert  tko^Alj  admitted.    »  But,"  eon- 

tiiBailbs  ftatoe^  Minister,  "  when' we  oone  to  the  applied** 

ties  sf  these  prindplet,  I  mnst  say  I  wai  mneh  stntek  with 

theaptssrion  of  il  hope  that  sooner  or  later  the  object  which' 

Tss  have  in' view  will  be  accomplished.**  He  then  proceeded' 

loapUn  the  Mnse  fn  whkh  he  nsed  the^word  *«  strnck ;"  and 

dnrijr,  fnm  what  IhHo^fWl.'he  was  strnck  with  aatonisfament 

that  the  gnMren  of  hfetlfly  shotild  be  s6  fooliahlj  sangidne  as 

t»8Blid|itfeiflirffrMi  ftriiament  M  itis  now  constituted. 

'I  wirii  ifit,"  ssid  Mr.  GkdMolie,  '^fo  caH  yonr  altetation  td 

lh«  bet  that  the  aqpiment  m  ftfMff  of  the  redhietion  of  the 

dstydossmtrthnd  in  PhtHlmefit  in  lo  adtanoed  a  position, 

adiinotsosttMtff  a  fitteimblereception,  as  it  th)»  case  in 

thii  rooBi.   H  70a '  loolk  hick  'Oter  the  partiamentiry  history 

ifthslntlNe«nd-twentyorffaiity  y^at^  yon  will  see  that 

thtRpeBl<of  Ibe  msdt  dirty  has  sinte  18«6t)cett  rarcflr  nrged ; 

ttjisdesd,  then  hyate  been  some  rather  eifnal  ihstances,  cou"' 

wMwilh  <(naften  of  the  Hottse  of  Oommbea  %here  tbd 

■gnmtarti  iatereat  his  beeh  most  tsrgcffy  Mptesentcd,  iol 

eneh  other  dttthe.  and  not  the  doty  on' malt,  hate  been  indi-' 

■trissfitolfeetf,  ahd  as  entitled  to  be  the  ti%t  ejects  of 

tks ctft  of  the  legtoletaro'aad  theremiftionr  of  tm«oty." 

Why  tMrdoee  the  repeal  «f  this  inlt  htt  not  stattd  in  an! 
I'fuefd  posHioB  in  the  House  f  Why  hu  interest  in  the 
eAjset  ilactened  since  1885?  Let  us  faiquixe  into  thehe 
jmts.  Thedile  of  1885  is  the  commencing  series  of  yeaH 
n  fereone  defieiekicy,  which  continned  nninteimptedly  till 
1841,  when  the  ICelhonme  administrstion  fdl  and  was  sue^ 
tteded  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who  imposed  the  income  tax  id 
b*haee  ineemr  had'  npenditore.  It  is  very  cTident  that 
'viBf  the  six  yeact  in  wUeh  taies  were  iasuffldeift,  taxee 
«nld  Bst  he  repealed ;  it  wooM  ha?e  been  sheer  folly  to  hate 
■ids  sny  soeb  attempt ;  and  esoecially  when  Sir  Robert  Peel 
^  drinn  rehifitaBtly,  as  he  admitted,  to  levy  a  war  tax  in 
^  ef  leaoe,  to  arrest  a  course  of  indebtedneis  which  other-i 
viis  vonid  hare  aecnonilated  from  year  to  year  in  the  futurej 


as  it  had  done  in  the  past.  The  remedy  wai  ? iolcnt»  bqt 
deemed  to  be  conservati?e.  It  did  not,  however,  itand  alone ; 
it  was  accompanied  by  a  complete  chanKO  in  our  commercial 
and  fiscal  policy,  and  the  authors  of  it  avowed  their  conviction 
that  it  would  extricate  the  nation  from  all  the  difficulties 
created  duthif  Lord  Melbottme's  reign,  within  the  short  period 
of  six  years.  Pendioi;  that  experiment  the  farmers  were 
loyally  juiescent,  abstaislog  from  any  act  thst  might  by  possi- 
bility derange  the  operation.  This  explains  why  the  repeal 
of  the  ttaltttx  vrak'  not  uVged,  and'  !s  'the  proper  answer  to 
Mr.  Q'ladBtone,'for  the  grienmeh  sraaaeataly  felt,  thoegh  no 
murmur  wss  raised.  At  the  end  of  the  six  years  we  engaged 
in  a  Caffre  and  Chinese  wsr,  and  the  expenditure  exceeded 
what  it  had  "been  dariug  the  time  of  Lord  Melbourne.  The 
repeal  of  the  income  tax  now  sppeared  hopeleis ;  and,  indeed, 
it  was  rendered  meee  hopeless  thsn  ever  by  the  surrender  of 
ineome  raised  by  dutiee  eeUeeted  on  axticisB  in  whieh  ship- 
pers, manufacturers,  and  traders  in  general  had  extensive  deal- 
ings. They  were  powerful  In  Parliameat  through  the  boroughs ; 
their  votes  were  more  nldable  to  the  ministers  of  the  day  than 
the 'votes  of  the  fhrmere  ot  of  these  who  represented  agricul- 
tnxe,  and  this  readily  -aeeoanta  for  the  postponeesent  of  the 
claims  of  the  growers  of  barley.  The  income  tax  was  con- 
tinued to  compensate  for  deficiency  of  rcTenuseauscd  by  those 
reminions  of  taxation  conceded  to  the  psrtiss  strongest  on  a 
parliamentary  dtviaion.  Of  eonme  it  would  have  bcoi  nnplea' 
aaut  to  make  auch  a  confesaion  openly ;  therefore,  the  argument 
'  lotidly  proclaimed  Wu,  that'  sound  policy  required  the  repeal 
of  nil  taxes  on  raw  material,  and  thua  raw  cotton,  for  inatance, 
wu  admitlsd  dnty  free.  The  very  same  argument  applies  to 
beer ;  for  bsrley  ie  the  raw  material  of  malt,  as  certainly  as 
cotton  is  the  raw  material  of  calico;  but  when  it  is  urged 
it  is  evided,  lince  it  is  obvious  that  its  force  csnnot  be  in- 
^validated. 

*'  We  have  aeleeted  the  MLi  tsx  because  it  hsppily  illustratea 
the  Yiew  we  des^fe  to  present  to  oerreaderi.  The  thesie  from 
whieh  we  started  aflirms  that  agrienUuse  istbe  parent  of  in- 
dustry, the  ultimate  aonree  of  all  production,  the  feeder  of 
'  every  other  variety  of  labour.  If  you  dry  up  or  narrow  a 
fonntiln,  yon  dry  up  tit  narrow  the  streams  that  flow  from  it ; 
and,  however  yon  may  deepen  or  widen  the  channels,  these 
mast  sooner  or  later  bceome  waterless,  shonld  the  fountain 
itself  be  injured.  Or,  te  drop  the  metaphor,  no  trade  can 
permanently  flourish  if  the  plough  be  arrested  in  the  funow ; 
for  the  plough  is  the  primsry  power  which  gives  motion  to  all 
indusdtol  cottbhiatioo8-~the  mighty  wheel  which  drives  the 
whole  cirCkdatioD  'of  laboor  and  exehaoges.  Iliis  we  shall 
endeavour  to  substantiate  wt  a  fotoie  ocoasioo. 


AGRICULTURAL   STATISTICS    OF   SOUTH    AUSTRALU    FOR    1868. 


Wshavereeeived  from  JT.  Boothby,  Esq.,  Superintendent 
«  the  Department  of  AgriciOtnre,  .a  report  eontaining  the^ 
■pnutaral  and  live  atock  aUtiaties  of  South  Anatralia,  for. 
the  yssi  ending  81st  |if  arch,  1868. 

La3(j>  A;.i«ifAraD.-<The  area  of  country  and  snburbau 
«d  ssld  bj  the  Ciowd  up  to  the  81st  December,  1862, 
vuentcd  to  9«608,B61  ae^cs«  or  186  acres  per  head  of  the 
f^polation— an  increase  of  not  quite  half  an  acre  per  head  oivet 
^Nl.  The  above  forms  but  one-seveath  of  the  total  area  of 
Us  ptocUimcd  counties— 17.518,720  acres— out  of  whaoh 
^K*  steas  of  arable  land  may  be  aeleeted,  at  preaent  more 
P[ofitRhIy  devoted  to  sheep  pasturage.  Outside  of  ooontice 
m  Isad  devoted  to  paatoial  purposes,  under  ieaie  from  the 
osvi,  amonnta  to  over  80,00d  square  miles,  irrespective  of 
?Hy  extensive  areas  held  at  preseqt  only  under  elaims  for 
«MBcs.  The  following  comparison  of  land  alienated  in  South 
Aastialia  and  Victoria  reapectxvely  is  not  without  interest. 
2es  papulation  of  South  Australia,  be  it  remembered,  is 
•cendy  more  than  a  fourth  of  that  of  Victoria : 

AUeaated  in  8911th  AuatraUa 2,508,851  acres. 

Ahcnatcd  in  Victoria 4,836,978    ^ 

.  iMCLoaiD  AND  CuLTiVATBD.— The  total  of  indosed  land 
u  South  Anatralia  is  2^105,877  acres.  Inclosed  pasture  Uind 
IS  rstamed  at  1,611,366  acres,  an  increase  of  228,206  acres,  or 
ttxtea  per  eeat.  00  the  prerioos  year.  This  increaae  i^ 
mfty  through  the  foimatioo  of  large  aheep  paddocka. 

Jadoeed  m  Sooth  Auatralia 2,106,877  acres. 

Meeedin  Vietoria, ..,,..,„ 8,388,066    „ 


In  South  Auatralia  land  under  tillage  in  1862-8  amounted 
to  494,511  aerea,  or  7,844  acres  more  than  in  the  previous 


The  following  comparison  is  decidedly,  itt  fiivonr  of  South 
Australia: 

Cultivated  in  South  Australia   494,511  acres. 

4}ultivate4.in  Victoma*.  .•4« *...«.  ••*.  46S|800    „ 

Cnope.— la  South  Anetadia  no  lose  than  880,160  aeees,  or 
aiity-five  ps  cent.<of  the  total  area  of  land  us  eukitation  iu 
1862*3  .waaaMler  wheat,  againat  310,636  acres,  or  sixty-four 
per  cedt  in  tnib'  previous  seaaon.  The  following  ia  the  avc 
rage  yield  ftrHat  hx  South  Auatralia  and  Victoria  re- 
a|«ctieBly:  '    1^ 

'  South  Auatialia.  Victoria. 

Wheat  12  buah 18ibaah. 

Oata 19  buah.  ....     23   buah. 

Barley  18  l-5th  buah 2f   buah. 

H^  ••»•.• 24  cwt.  ....  ~" 

Potatoee. ;  89ewt.  ....     4Sewt. 

LiYB  9rocK.— The  number  of  horses  in  South  Australia 
is  stated  St  56,281  against  52,597  in  the  previous  year-- an 
iocrease  of  8,654,  chiefly  in  the  counties,  where  horses  are 
displacing  bullocks  on  farms.  CatUe  U  aUUd  at  258,852, 
against  265,434  last  year,  a  decreaae  of  7,092  head.  A  con- 
aiderable  increaae  appears  in  the  number  of  aheep,  which,  to- 
gether with  lambs,  make  a  total  of  8,481 ,000  agamat  8,038,856 
last  season,  or  an  addition  of  .^92,644,  or  12|  per  cent. 

A   A 
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IMPORTANT   MEETING    OF    FARMERS    AT    WHITEHALL,   CARLISLE. 

MB.   MECHI   ON   CUMBERLAND   FARMING. 


Mr.  Mechi.  the  celebrated  *'  high"  farmer,  has  for  some 
dajs  past  been  a  guest  of  Mr.  Moore,  at  his  oountrj  resi- 
dence, VThitehall,  and  doting  his  stay  he  has  had  seTeral 
opportaniUes  of  witnessing  the  resolts  of  Cumberland  farm- 
ing at  Tsrioua  agiicultazal  shows,  and  giving  Comberland 
farmen  the  benefit  of  his  own  es^ecienoe  and  observation. 
With  oharaeteristio  taot  and  enterprise,  Mr.  Moore  deter- 
mined to  make  use  of  his  friend,  and  on  Saturday,  Septem- 
ber 12,  gave  his  neighbours,  all  tenant  farmers,  and  about 
sixty  in  number,  an  exoellent  opportunity  of  listening  to 
and  trying  oonolusions  with  the  agricuUnrsl  Aldermsn. 
The  host  of  Whitehall  invited  his  guests  to  dinner,  and 
the  banquet  beiog  over, 

2Ir.  MooBX  introduced  his  friend,  Mr.  Alderman  Mechi. 
who  sat  on  his  right,  eulogising  his  commercial,  agricultural, 
and  personal  character.  He  then  told  the  farmers  that  he 
had  sent  for  them,  not  for  their  personal  gratification,  but 
that  they  might  learn  something;  that  they  might  hear 
what  Mr.  Mechi  had  to  say,  and  if  they  differed  from  him, 
speak  out.  His  object  was  more  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
up  a  discussion  than  of  a  personal  character.  They  had  no 
doubt  read  Mr.  Mechi's  books,  and  had  discussed  him  and 
his  pursuitB.  Perhaps  many  of  them  liad  said  things  about 
him  which  it  would  not  have  been  agreeable  to  Mr.  Mechi 
to  hear.  He  now  invited  them,  as  Cumberland  men.  to 
speak  to  his  face.  Whatever  they  might  say,  he  was  sure 
his  friend  would  not  take  offence  at  it.  His  good  nature 
was  unbounded*  He  f  Mr.  Moore)  wished  he  was  as  amiable 
aa  the  Alderman.  He  wanted  them  to  hear  i"m  on  agri- 
cultural matters;  to  get  up  a  discussion,  and  to  reflect  on 
the  result  when  they  left  that  room.  If  they  did  not  agree 
with  what  helMlvanced,  let  them  say  so,  and  give  their  rea- 
sons. Thst  was  the  object  of  the  meeting.  He  had  sixty 
men  in  tbat  room  whose  experience  as  farmers  he  would 
challenge  against  any  other  sixty  iiurmers  in  the  kingdom. 
This  was  a  legitimate,  business-like  affair  ;  there  was  no 
humbug  in  it,  and  he  hoped  they  would  make  the  most  oi 
it.  It  was  Mr.  Mechi's  first  appearance  at  Whitehall,  but 
he  hoped  it  would  not  be  his  last. 

Mr.  Mscm,  who  was  received  very  heartily,  rose  and  said : 
I  am  obliged  to  my  friend,  Mr.  Moore,  fbr  giving  me  an 
opportunity  of  meeting  the  Cumberland  farmers,  and  espc 
cially  those  who  are  his  neighbours.  I  have  great  respect 
for  the  north  country.  I  know  it  has  its  difficulties.  We  in 
the  south  are  in  the  habit  of  thinkiog  that  everythiog  that 
comes  from  the  far  north,  whether  men  or  cattle,  are  f  ery 
hardy ;  that  they  have  been  used  to  hard  circumstances, 
and  are  able  "  to  rough  it  f  and  when  they  go  to  the  south 
they  manage  to  mske  money  faster  than  we  do  in  the  south, 
and  to  take  care  of  it  when  they  get  it.  The  difficulties  con- 
nected with  the  climate,  and  the  consequent  hard  traioing, 
prepare  men*s  minds  for  whatever  may  arise;  and  I  believe 
it  is  that  preparation  under  difficulties  which  makes  them 
persevering,  patient,  and  resolute  to  succeed.  We  have  met 
to-night  to  talk  agriculture,  or  about  agriculture,  but  I  have 
said  so  much  on  that  head  dnnsig  the  past  few  days  that  I 
am  ahnost  ashamed  to  make  another  speech.  We  are  met, 
however,  in  a  social  and  friendly  way,  and  shall  qo  doubt, 


therefore,  be  the  better  able  to  discuss  some  poiata  with  A 
view  to  eUoiting  the  truth.    The  different  counties  wef 
very  taa^h.  in  their  climate  and  in  their  aoil,  and  in  thnr 
praetioes.    For  instance,  I  know  Scotch  and  northsM»Bti7 
farmers  when  Uiey  go  south  are  apt  to  put  their  turnips  in 
early  in  May,  as  they  do  here.    I  could  tell  them  thst  if  they 
put  them  in  the  nasty  clayey  soil  of  £ss«  they  woddbe 
frizzled  up  and  destroyed.    They  would  get  on  very  t«II  it 
first,  but  by  the  1st  of  September,  when  people  went  oit 
shooting,  theyoould  not  get  near  the  bude,  becaote  the 
lea?es  are  so  dried  up  that  they  oracUe  like  paper.  Tbey 
are  dried  up.   The  climate  will  zMt  permit  of  early  sowing, 
and  the  seed  should  not  be  put  in  tUl  the  24th  of  Jsae.  I 
merely  mention  this  aa  an  illustration  of  what  nu^aiiK 
out  of  climate  and  soil.    In  Essex  we  have  no  ^eat  hiib 
like  you  in  Cumberland,  that  stop  the  clouds  that  eoae 
across  the  Atlantic.    The  sun  does  not  come  down  opoo 
us  as  with  you,  through  mists,  but  with  its  parpeadicotii 
rays,  and  gives  us  good  wheat,  with  stiff  straw,  but  not  gnM. 
We  can  grow  mangold  wunel,  whieh  does  not  reqoiie  niiii 
but  warmth;  it  is  because  we  have  that  wannththitve 
can  grow  good  mangold  wnrzel,  which  you  have  no  basiae» 
to  attempt  to  grow  here.    You  oonld  grow  thirty  toos  of 
turnips— Swede  turnips— where  you  could  oidy  grow  15  \m 
of  mangold  with  the  same  quantity  of  manure.  That  uises 
from  the  soil  and  dimate.    And  so  as  to  beans.  \Vhea  I 
oame  to  the  north— in  the  south  we  grow  splendid  bcaai,ti 
lugh  as  myself,  and  that  is  over  five  feet  hy  ^^f^^^J^ 
see— I  found  that  no  beans  were  grown  here.   I  ^^^^ 
at  once  that  there  was  a  reason  for  it,    I  could  w^  nndS' 
stand  that  your  climate  was  unsuited  to  them.   Yoa  hif« 
plenty  of  moistare,  which  is  requisite ;  but  when  the  flower 
comes,  having  too  little  sun  and  too  much  wet,  the  flov^ 
rots  so  that  you  do  not  get  pods*  though  you  may  get  tM 
straw.    That  is  the  reason  ^ou  don't  grow  beaii£.^o° 
grow  grass  and  you  grow  clover ;  but  with  regard  to  doKr 
I  don^t  agree  with  your  practice,  for  I  find  that  in9im  c| 
using  pure  clover  you  sow  clover  and  ryegrass,  and  ke»  » 
down  two  years.    In  Scotland  it  is  the  same,  wheie  taey 
consider  it  a  frugal  practice;  but  it  is  different  from  tw 
practice   in  Esaex.     We    sow  nothing  but  clover  (r^l 
clover)  once  in  eight  years,  and  white  clover  once  in  foir 
years.    We  mow  it  and  make  it  into  hsy,  and  then  let 
it  grow  again,  feeding  that  off  with  sheep,  and  plentj^ 
cake.    You  put  ryegrass  in,  which  we  in  the  Booth  tlinJc 
the  worst  preparation  for  com,  and  keep  it  the  M^ond  j^ 
In  the  second  year  it  is  filled  with  a  great  quantity  of  wwj 
—I  don't  know  what  they  are— (A  voice:  «  Twitch*)  •»! 
you  lose  a  year  before  you  get  in  your  wheat  I  take  eWTcr 
f6r  hay,  then  let  it  grow  high  into  a  good  crop,  »iw  FJ» 
sheep  on  to  feed  giving  them  as  much  oilcake  or  np«^ 
as  they  can  eat.    What  is  the  result  ?    Thattandisioswu 
good  condition  thst  I  take  a  wheat  crop,  which  is  "^l^*'/? 
saucy,  and  has  perhaps  too  much  straws    I  pnt  m  wW- 
wards  ••  Revett'*^  or  long-bearded  wheat— barley  don  i  w 
for  that  Btiff  land— and  perhaps  I  get  six  quarters  of  W«w 
wheat,  in  addition  to  five  quarters  of  red  wheat,  or  eie^ 
quarters   in   the    two  years.     I    sometimes  get  twefjr 
quartei-s,  always  eleven.    After  that  I  rest  it  with  »  o^ 
of  beans,   or   mangold.    I   always   use  guano  wr  tw 
second  crop  of  Revett  wheat.    We  scarify  the  rtaDw, 
rake  it  aU  up,  bum   it,  and  nlough  it  in,  V^^r 
guano.    We  always  manure  for  the  beans,  and  tt^jTS^ 
comes  from  stock  fed  with  plenty  of  cake.    And  thiawnp 
me  to  another  queaiion.    I  saw  with  sorrow  and  rflg***"., 
1  came  by  railway  ftx>m  London,  at  the  rate  '»^'^,?z! 
an  hour,  that  there  were  no  oUcake  troughs  in  thefiew«^ 
the  last  160  miles.    Whenever  I  travel  through  the  coac^ 
I  look  fbr  the  oilcake  troughs.  By  their  preseaoe  or  •»»»• 
I  know  what  is  going  on,  and  what  corn  is  i^^^'^ 
lincohiBhlro  you  will  see  them  everywhere?  nnd  ^^t 
1  animaU  mc  feeding  on,  yoa  will  al«r»J»  tod  them  R9mi 
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«&oUc«k«.   WfaitlitheiBoiuo^aeiiM?    TheiestiltiBthAt 

the  inliiuli  are  half  aa  long  again  upon  the  land,  or  the 

hnd  nil  keep  half  as  many  more  animals  per  acre.  If  you 

keep  the  animalB  on  that  length  of  time,  the  mannre  fol- 

liwi  to  the  exaet  nnmher  of  tails.    Then  there  is  another 

aoestion.    The  quality  of  yonr  mannre  has  a  great  deal  to 

00  with  the  qaantity  of  com  yon  prodnoe  afterwardsi  and 

the  quality  of  your  manure  depends  upon  the  food  you  give 

^or  anioials.  I  oonld  ahow  you  distinctly  on  that  question 

in  the  restilta  of  cattle  or  oo«r  feeding.    You  will  haine  two 

qiuuters  per  acre  on  the  side  where  the  cattle  have  heen 

feeding  more  than  after  cow  feeding.    What  does  Mr, 

Jeifenon  say  ?    He  is  a  man  of  ezperienoe. 

Mr.  Jkffibson  :  I  have  not  tried  it  aa  an  experiment. 

Ifr.HBOHi:  Wen,  so  much  for  the  quality  of  food.    A 

frieod  ef  mine,  who  was  feeding  off  some  rape,  on  the  one 

nde  of  the  field  gave  the  animals  oilcake,  on  the  other  side 

he  fed  them  HberaUy  with  barley  to  the  same  value.    The 

Held  waa  afterwards  sown  with  barley,  and  it  had  two 

qnarten  more  of  barley  per  acre  on  the  part  where  the 

aoimali  were  fed  upon  oilcake  than  it  had  upon  the  part 

vbere  they  were  fed  upon  barlej  to  the  same  money  value. 

That  is  not  extraordinazy^ — ^looking  at  the  value  of  each 

ifter  it  is  consumed,  aecofdiog  to  the  rule  which  governs 

tfavpriee  of  gaano;-^ou  will  see  that  barley  is  £1  98.  per 

ton,  whilst  oOcakei  rapecake,  or  oottoncake   is  from   £3 

18i.  to  £4   12s.     There   is  no   mistake  about  it   that 

the  difference  between  the  two  is  a  difference  in  mannrial 

nine  of  £3  per  ton,  and  you  cannot  wonder  then  that  my 

ftiend  got  more  com  with  oilcake  than  barley.    We  are 

Itoond  in  these  times  very  much  to  make  experiments  in 

connexion  with  agrisulture,  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of 

idence.    Don't  let  us  do  anything  rash,  and  rain  ourselves 

vith  the  cost,  for  it  is  just  as  easy  to  try  the  experiment 

Qpon  one  acre  as  upon  a  thousand.    If  you  take  the  animals 

tnd  teed  one  set  in  one  way  and  another  in  another,  you 

urirc  at  a  jost  conclusion ;  but  it  does  seem  extraordiaary 

to  me  that  you  use  so  little  oilcake  as  you  do.    Yon  don't 

prodoce  a  large  quantity  of  fat  stock  in  Cumberland.    Do 

yon,  Mr.  Jefferson  ? 

Mr.  j£FT£BS0N :  YeSj  a  good  deal  of  beef;  in  the  winter 
season  especially. 

Mr.  Hechi  :  What  proportion  does  the  fat  stock  bear  to 
ib  lean  stock  ?    The  lean  stock  has  the  preponderance. 
Ut.  Jeffebson  :  Yes. 

Mr.  Meghi  :  Yes,  I  have  seen  it  myself.  I  will  tell  you 
How  they  go  on  in  Norfolk,  whence  London  is  supplied 
with  beef  and  com.  I  mix  much  with  Norfolk  fkrmers, 
and,  coming  direct  from  them  to  yonr  county,  I  am  in  a 
position  to  draw  comparisons.  Their  climate  is  very  dry ; 
18  inefaes  is  the  highest  rainfall,  whereas  the  average  in 
Cnmbezland  is  32. 

Mr.  Blackbubn:  It  is  known  to  have  been  120  at 
Keswick. 

Mr.  Mechi  :  Yes ;  amongst  the  hills  there  is  a  very  large 
nin&a,  but  in  the  bulk  of  the  county  it  is  32  inches.  You 
bare  a  great  deal  more  rain  than  they  have,  and  therefore 
grow  mora  grass.  In  Norfolk,  a  friend  of  mine,  a  saocessful 
&rmer,  farms  1,200  acres  of  land,  almost  all  arable  land.  It 
consists  of  about  100  acres  of  natural  srass,  and  the  rest  in 
artificial  grasses,  roots,  and  com.  WiUi  this  1,200  acres  of 
land  how  much  oilcake  do  yoa  sappose  he  brings  on  to  his 
nnn?  Mr.  Leeds'  oilcake  bill  was  £3,500  in  the  year, 
or  about  £3  per  acre.  He  consumed  no  less  than  350  tone 
of  oilcake  on  his  land.  He  says :  '*  Sometimes  I  lose  by  it, 
and  sometimes  I  get  a  great  deal  of  money."  He  does  not 
opect  to  gain  by  the  animals,  but  by  the  consamption  of 
so  mneh  cake  upon  the  land  they  grow  such  crops  of  wheat, 
and  toraips,  and  mangold  wurzel,  as  would  astonish  you. 
It  u  a  light  chalky  soil,  which  the  animals  fill  with  oilcake, 
which  produces  very  fine  crops  of  turnips,  and  enormous 
qoantiuea  of  com  and  meat,  so  much  so  that  Norfolk  and 
Lincolnahire  have  become  the  bntoher^s  and  baker's  shop 
^'j'JJondon.  In  London  at  a  certain  season  of  the  year  they 
talk  of  Norfolk  and  Lincolnshire,  for  most  of  the  beef  and 
com  comes  from  there.  I  ask,  then,  whether  it  would  not 
pay  to  use  plenty  of  oilcake  in  Cumberland :  and  yon  being 
ijrBe  graaa  fkrmers,  and  having  a  moist  climate,  I  tell  you 
«  would  pay.  I  have  seen  to-day  the  turn  of  our  good 
mend  Mr.  Foster,  of  Killhow.  I  saw  many  buUocks  feed- 
ing there,  and  I  said,  "foster,  do  these  have  oUcake?" 


He  Bidd*'No  ;"  and  I  said,  *' Then  yoa  don't  know  your 
own  interest.  If  you  can  give  them  6lbs.  a  day  you  would 
get  so  much  more  manure;  you  would  be  able  to  keep  so 
many  more  per  acre,  and  your  land  would  be  of  superior 
qualtity,  and  would  produce  a  greater  quantity."  The  whole 
question  of  farming  depends  upon  whether  it  will  pay.  I 
admit  at  once  that  anything  that  will  not  pi(y  in  agriculture 
ia  wrong.  I  have  aeen  enough  of  thia  county,  and  of  yonr 
system  of  farming,  to  know  that  it  would  be  very  much 
better  for  more  mannre.  Does  anyone  differ  firom  me  on 
that  point  ?  (Several  voices*—"  No.")  And  I  come  to  the 
eondttsion  that  in  the  way  of  prodocing  manure,  yon  can- 
not produce  it  more  cheaply  and  abundantly  than  by  feeding 
yonr  iw^wiaia  on  cotton  or  rapecake.  You  want  more  ma- 
nnre ;  you  admit  that  your  land  would  be  better  for  more 
manure;  and  I  say  that  it  cannot  be  better  secured 
than  by  feeding  your  cattle  on  that  mateiiaL  Guano  is 
dearer,  much  dearer.  Mr.  Lawes  haa  shown  you  that  by 
feeding  on  oiloake  the  land  may  be  improved.  It  is  trae  it 
involves  more  capital  to  keep  so  many  cattle  on  the  farm, 
for  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  cattle  to  give  the  cake  to.  You 
must  have  the  money ;  and  if  you  cannot  make  the  money 
fit  the  land,  yon  must  make  the  land  fit  .the  money.  You 
know  what  I  said  about  the  man  with  the  three  daughters. 
The  result  of  feeding  with  oiloake  would  be  that  not  only 
will  you  grow  more  grass,  but  when  you  break  it  up  the 
produoeofoom  would  be  mnoh  greater.  You  could  take 
a  liberty  with  your  land  which  you  oonld  not  do  now.  I 
never  expend  less  than  £500  to  pnrchaae  cake  to  put  on  my 
farm  of  170  acres  in  the  year.  Supposing  I  buy  £500  worth 
of  cake,  I  lose  10  per  cent,  or  more  on  the  transaction,  but 
I  know  that  I  get  much  more  manure  that  repays  me.  That 
£50  loss  in  oilcake  will  bring  me  a  profit  of  more  than  £60 
in  other  ways,  that  will  return  me  cent  per  cent*  for  the  in- 
vestment.   Who  amongst  you  uses  oilcake  ? 

Mr.  Booms :  I  should  say  there  is  not  a  gentleman  here 
but  uses  a  little.    We  all  use  it  In  the  winter. 

Mr.  Mecri  :  Ah,  you  use  it  in  the  winter;  but  do  you 
use  it  when  the  animals  are  on  the  grass  ?  There  is  your 
weak  point.    Why  not  give  them  oucake  then  ? 

Mr.  BoouE :  I^  tell  you  by-and-bye. 

Mr.  Mechi:  You  give  them  hay  and  turnips  in  winter 
and  grass  in  summer,  and  find  it  profitable ;  and  if  you 
found  it  more  profitable  to  give  them  cake  as  well  in  both 
seasons  wonld  you  do  so  ? 

Mr.  BooUE :  Certainly. 

Mr.  Mechi  :  Then  I  advise  you  to  try  it.  Immediately 
try  it.  I  can  give  you  evidence  of  its  auoceas ;  I  promiae  you 
it  ahall  succeed.  I  think  it  ia  a  weak  point  in  the  farming  of 
Cumberland  that  the  summer  graaing  ia  not  attended  with  the 
constant  use  of  oilcake.  And  that  reminda  me  of  another 
point.  In  the  growing  aeaaon  the  graaa  growa  very  rapidly; 
in  the  months  of  May  and  Jane,  when  the  graas  dmost  out* 
grows  yon,  it  will  pay  better  to  bring  the  graaa  to  the  cattle 
than  to  take  the  cattle  to  the  graaa.  I  aay  that  very 
guardedly,  bat  I  wiU  put  it  in  a  aimple  form.  It  may  involve 
more  expense  in  buildings,  though  that  nted  not  be,  aa  in  the 
summer  time  the  yards  are  generally  empty.  My  eiperience 
is,  that  when  I  have  a  good  cot  of  grass,  instead  of  letting  the 
animals  walk  over  it,  sleep  npon  it,  and  duni;  upon  it,  I  cut 
it,  and  bring  it  home,  and  give  them  aome  cake  with  it.  Sup- 
posing I  were  to  pat  it  in  this  way — aopposing  two  months' 
supply  of  food,  such  aa  that  we  have  just  been  partaking  of 
by  the  hospitality  of  our  friend  here,  were  laid  upon  thil  clean 
table  or  the  floor,  and  aupposing  we  were  to  atand  upon  it,  to 
sleep  npon  it,  and  dang  npon  it  (laughter,  and  "  Yon  naaty 
man")~it  ia  the  same  thing— do  you  think  you  would  like  it 
as  well  as  when  brought  bit  by  bit  to  you  and  quite  clean  ? 
(lauj^hter).  There  is  nothing  to  langh  at,  geotJemea;  the 
compariion  is  a  fair  one,  the  circnnutaDces  the  same.  The 
practical  farmer  knowa  very  well  that  if  aheep  and  cattle  run 
over  the  grass  which  they  have  to  eat,  they  make  it  in  sueh  a 
condition  that  it  cannot  be  eaten  with  sach  relish  aa  when 
quite  fresh ;  and  but  for  a  ahower  of  rain  or  two  tb  sweeten  it 
they  would  scarcely  eat  it  at  all,  and  a  great  deal  ia  waated. 
I  look  upon  this  aa  a  vital  point.  The  queation  is,  does  it  pay 
to  cut  a  ton  of  food  and  bring  it  home  to  the  cattle,  lA^tHd  of 
letting  them  run  looae  to  gallop  over  their  food  because  the 
flies  bite  them  ?  On  my  farm  I  grow  Italian  ryegraii,  which 
I  irrigate  with  a  Jet.  Daring  the  summer  I  have  nnder  sheds, 
under  cover,  aboat  80  or  90  yonng  and  old  buUoela,  and  lam 
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wre-tliaf  dof  juA  MtiiMUjihtii  jn  len  per  week ;  but  tf  I 
weic  lo  turn  them  mA  upm  loiv  MBie  ef  italiiA  rf  egnM*  I 
■hottld  Hke  to  knew  «te*  aaoHiit^lMy  .wtuk^epoiL ..  The  Biere 
lying  dtfwD  would  epoU  a  Ttiyigimt  dca).    People. ei*  quite 
Mtonishfed  tbit  I een lead «o  muekatock  with  a  /ei:iii  of  170 
■cm,  100  and  odd  acBta  beiog  in  eota  and  pube  erope*  Bcudet 
the  80  buUoekt  I  kaYft  100  aheepb  end  thoj  aze  kept  not  by 
lettittf  themnm  OTer.the  turn ;  i£  thai  wen  the  caie  J  thould, 
not  be  able  to  naiataia  a  qoarter  of  the  tmeniit.   I  lay  1  hate 
100  ahcep,  and  how  are  they  fad?    They  eo  oa  the  ryegtaas 
in  March.    They  are  within,  iron  hardlce  on  .wheala*    Aa 
aoon  aa  the  giaia  begaaatogoow.  rapidly  in  April  aniJday, 
when  it  ia  too  high  for.theav  to  feed,  or  tOitrait  then  on  the 
feed,  when  that  rapid  growing  ti»a«oa»e8»  I  am  obliged  to 
mow  that  gram  down  aaid  put  it  round  the  hnrdlea,  and  a: 
kottdred  heada  may  be  aeem  eating  through  the  hardlef  aa 
regttlady  aa  if  they  were  driUed.    What  ia  the  reanU  ?    On 
mx  aerea  of  ItaUan  ryegmai  1  pat  theae  LOO  aheep  in  Mateh, 
16^  aheep  per  aerev  and  theroia  plenty  of  Icod  roiud/Qr  them 
to  the  end  of  July.    That  is  not  Te^  ba^  you  Jinow.    I  hear 
•genMeaaeniangh,  and  eartainly  it  ia  ftomethiag  to  he  pleaaed 
witb»  eqpeeiaUy  to  thnae  who  kave  al^eep.  '  Thia  ia  oa  aome  of* 
tke  poonat  land  in  Englaadt  hot  I  am  bound  to  tell  yon  that; 
that-  land  ia  irrigated  witk  aewage  imm.  the  farm ;.  and  in  ad- 
dition I  tow  aome  g«ano«  waaking  it  in  with  the  aewage*   I 
do>  that  after  the  aheap  have  beenon*.  I  keep  my  ryegiaaa' 
two  yeaia,  and  after  that  the.iaad  wilt  grow  anything.    I  firat 
take  off  a  erop  q£  beaae,  5  ne  6  quactera  tQ  tb^  aer^  s  I  then 
put  in  wheat,  which  thia  year  yielda  J  qra.  par  acre,  then  Rei ett 
wheat  in  correapondiag  gnantitjE.  after  wkifih.  Ij^t  SO  t(ma  of 
mangold.    Yon  take  tomipi,  bat  I  tafca  mangold,  and  have 
good  cropa,  bacanaa  tha  animate  .are  long  oa  the  groaad,  aad 
there  are  16  taik  going  manniiag  to  the  acre,  inttead  of  only 
three.    In  fact,  yon  don't  helf  fium  you  land,  bcqanm  you 
don't  manure  enough.    The  qheapeat  way  ia  to  produce  more' 
manure  by  giving  your  atoek  moce  to  eat,  by  tha  liberal  uae' 
of  oilcake,  aa  they  do  in  the  aoath»  where  there  ia  firat-rate 
farming,  and  the  farami  nmkea  aooh  profits  that  yQU  fUid  him; 
driTiog  up  to  year  4oor  in  a  carriage  aad  pair  (a  Toice,  "  We 
have  none  auch  here^' ).    I  wu  dining  with  a  lot  of  them  in 
Norfolk  laat  October,  aad  I  aiked,  *'  How  ia  Mr,  Bodaon  feed- 
ing kia  buUdcka  ?"  They  mid,  *'  He  haa  got  great  Skortborna 
thia  yeer."    *'  WeU,"  I  aaid,  '*  what  is  ha  girmg  them?'* 
They  replied,  '*  221ba.  of  oilcake  a-day,  half  a  peck  of  bean  meal , 
each,  and  all  the  hay  and  tumipa  they  like  to  cat."    You  may 
aak,  "  What  ii  all  thii  atuff  gi? en  for  V*    I  toll  you,  then,  that, 
he  did  not  expect  to  make  the  profit  out  of  the  animal,  but  he 
geta  it  on  the  increaaed  produce  of  com  aftcrwarda.    Another 
gentleman  at  the  same  time  told  me  that  he  had  got  aome 
great  Lincoln  bnlloeka,  and  that  he  gave  them  nothing  but 
atmw  and  28lba.  of  cake  per  day,  but  ptenty  of  water.    A  few 
yeara  ago  I  went  to  lea  Air.  Hudaon.  of  CaUleacre.    H«  drove 
me  to  hia  farm  in  hit  carriage.  On  the  way  I  law  30  five-year- 
old  Devon  bullocka  aa  fat  at  piga.    I  said,  *'  Whoae  bnllocka 
are  theae  ?'*  *'  Ah,"  he  laid,  **  I  did  not  inteod  you  to  tee  them 
until  tivmoiTow."  <'    What  are  you  giving  them  ?"    I  atked. 
**  Oh,"  aaid  he,  "  I  began  with  51ba.  of  oilcake  a-day,  and  they 
are  getting  20ibi.  a-day  now,  and  they  go  into  the  paaturea  to 
eat  what  they  like  beaidea."    That  will  no  doubt  attonuh 
oertain  people  in  certain  countiea ;  it  would  in  Walet,  and  I 
dare  my  in  some  parte  of  Cumberland,    Why,  I  aaw  on  that 
farm  a  forty-acre  field  of  wheat  with  8^  quartera  per  acre  on  it. 
That  waa  doe  to  the  feeding  of  the  buUockt  with  201ba.  of 
-  cake  per  day,  which  filled  the  aoil  with  rich  manure.    Thia 
ia  what    haa    made  Norfolk  what  it  it — thia  ia  what  haa 
made   lioookiabire  what  it  ia— ttiit  ia  what  hat   natda  the 
wolda  of  Yorkahire  what  they  are.    When  the  aheep  are 
tnmed  upon  the  Und  they  cram  tUem  full  of  oilcake.    Now, 
gentlemen,  this..l4,  ^%  }p^g  atory  about  oilcake,  .and  you 
have  been  very  patietit,  so  I'll  take  a  glaas  of  wine  and 
drink  all  your  healtha.    I  come  now   to    the    landlord's 
duties.    We  have  a  good  fellow  here    (Mr.  Moore)    who 
has  plenty  of  money,  and  quite  ready  to  lay  it  out  where 
he  oan  get   a   fair   return.     I    say    then,   concurrently ' 
with  this  oonaumptien  of  cake  it  becomes  a  necessity  for 
landlords  to  meet  their  tenanH;  by  pcovidiDg  them  with 
dne  accommodation  fur  their  cattle.    TheUte  Lord  Leices- 
ter (formerly  Mr.  Coke),  to  whom  the  ooiintry  owes  a  debt 
of  gratitude  that  can  never  be  repaid,  waa  a  father  to  liia 
tenantry.   ^!Q|^ad  poor  land,  and  he  invited  men  of  capital 
and  intelligence  'to^ji^in  with  him  iu*  improving  that  lapd. 


Ha  iritdio  make  eteiytanicafbettKfiiiiAirwhtfihi^eiBA 

Hto  liim..  W^en  a  Carm.wiiiB  v%ca&tva^  a  young  aaa  ap- 
plied foe  it,,  hfi  .voald  aay. "  Jiow.  yotmg  man;  how  much 
moiiKy  Jiave  you. got,  and.hpw  iuaeh  can  your  fdepds  raise 
for  you/'.   X'he  jioting  man  would  eey  "  So  much;*   "  Ah 
thaD,"iiiAlordabip  '  would  i^y,  "thet  wont  aaityoai  I 
must  tiy  and  get  yoafomeUiing  that  will.'*    Lord  Leioeiler 
would  not  let  him  take  a  farm  he  had  not  oapUal  enough  to 
manage,  but  would  say,  "  You  have  not  aaffident  monej  to 
manage  that  farm,  but  X  have  a  amaUer  one  which  will  salt 
you.'*    Bear  in  mind  that  if  you  use  oilcake  you  will  want 
more  atack  to  feed;  and  so  when  the  farmer  went  and  told 
hia  lordahip  that  he  wanted  more  boildlnga  for  that  purpose, 
he  aaid—"  Well,  young  man,  I'm  glad  to  hear  it:  jou  tluO 
have  more  boUdings ;  and  when  you  get  more  bollocln  HI 
putyQu  up  another  ahed."  He  knew  very  welithat  theitrmer 
was  improving  his  land ;  the  more  stock  the  more  cake,  th« 
more  cake,  the  more  manure,  the  more  manure  the  more 
.  com,  and  the  more  valuable  became  the  land.    By  ponniog 
that  noble  conduct  his  lordahip  raiaed  ike  rental  of  the  pro- 
perty 800. per  ecnt.  iu  a  vary  abort  time,  and  the  conteqaecce 
waa  so  much  confidence  find  sympathy  between  Mr.  Coju 
and  l^is  tonants  that  they  Went  hand  in  hand  in  everything. 
When  a  lease  expired  the  farmer  went  to  him,  and  he  aaid, 
''Come,  we  must  talk  about  it ;  I  ahould  like  to  beDL4tl)j 
tlie  improvementa  made,  but  yon  must  benefit  too" ;  and 
the  lease  was  not  handed  over  to  anybody  who  would  pay « 
higher  rent,  and  who  would  work  all  the  good  out  of  tke  soil 
without  putting  any  in.  but  the  tenant  was  continiied  vho 
would  farm  it  welU   i?nat  waa  the  noble  principle  apon 
which  I^ord  Leicester  acted,  and  what  was  the  oonseqaence:^ 
If  a  aon  was  not  old  enough  to  take  the  farm  when  the 
tenant  died,  if  he  was  not  experienced  enough  to  uodeitake 
the  charge,  the  farm  was  given  into  the  handa  of  areUtion 
or  friend  till  auch  time  as  the  son  could  asaume  it  bimselt 
This  was  the  fine,  noble  spirit  which  influenced  Mr.  Coke, 
and  by  whidi  the  rental  of  the  estate  was  incrtfaaed  £30,0^^ 
or  £40,000  a  year,  whilst  be  kept  around  him  the  fi&me 
family  faces  in  the  fathers  and  sons  of  his  tenantrj.  Mj 
friend  Mr.  Hudson  was  one  of  his  lordship's  tenants.  His 
aon,  Tom  Hudson — everybody  called  him  Tom— as  good 
a  fellow  aa  ever  lived,  farma  i;200  acres  of  land.    Bis  lord- 
ahip aaid  to  the  father-**'  Of  course  your  aon  must  ha?e 
land  ;  and  the  house  ia   not  good  enoufth  for  him ;  he 
shall  have  a  new  house" ;  and  he  built  a  house  that  cost 
j£4,000  and  more,  it  has  been  fitted  up  by  Tom  withgtrdecs 
and  parterres  for  the  ladies  and  all  tAat  aort  of  thing;  and 
when  Pnooe  Napoleon  went  to  see   him,  he  said,  in  gre6t 
surprise,  "Is  that  a  tenant'a  house?"    Here  waa  Tobj 
farming  like  his  father.    Mr.  Hudson,  sen.,  told  me  thit 
daring  hia  tenancy  of  25  years  on  a  farm  of  1200  acres,  at 
had  expended  £70,000  on  oilcake,  and  £50.000  on  artificul 
manures.    Indeed,  he  told  his  landlord  jocularly— *^Tbu 
soil  is  mine,  not  yours ;  vours  lies  underneath,  the  top  soil 
is  my  own."    The  result  of  this  system  was  that  my  friend 
Htidgon  bought  an  estate  of  his  own,  and  it  is  not  loug  Ana 
•  f  went  to-  one  of  ibem  •  and  killed  ^OOpheasants  with  hio. 
And  so  we  may  all  get  on,  vrith  perscrerance  and  enterpnv, 
and  by  not  spending  quite  ao  mucb  aa  we  make  when  we  vk 
yomig  men.    He  (Mr.  Hudson )  is  a  man  of  good  judgmeBt, 
as  every  man  must  be  who  will  be  suceeesful  in  bu9io«s; 
be  must  have  his  head  acrewedonthe  right  way.  I J*^!^**" 
.  when  I  oome  down  here  again  I  shall  find  our  fHend  Mr- 
Moore  scratching  his  head,  and  oonsideriog  the  reqoest « 
his  tenants   to  pot  up  more   sheds,    and   determining 
to  chatveonly  4^  per  cent.,  and  perhaps  not  that.   M  w 
events  I  shall  hope  to  eee  that  farming  is  improving,  wei. 
nbw,  having  got  rid  of  this  oilcake,  we  will  have  anbthergw^ 
of  vine.    Another  queetion  arieea,  which  ia  a  delicate  oae  co 
deal  with,  at  it  involves  a  very  threat difiiereoee  of  opiatoa;  <»> 
that  ia— I  won't  ctll  it "  thto  aowiog'*— for  that  ia  a  bad  aafflj, 
but  *'  what  qu^ttty  of  aeed  ought  to  be  put  InCo  the  grontfl. 
ptracre?"  of  oouree  aeeording  to  climate  and  onrcwMt*"*"* 
I  know  what  ^ur  climate  it  here.  I  have  bees  loelhis  >t  j^ 
wheat  crops,  wml  have  eeen  a  great  many,  what  yt  wj 
«  scringelinjca"  in  Eetex.    Many  of  the  earn  are  net  !«•«« 
thm  my  finger  naiU  When  I  aee  that.  I  know  that  the  pl«i»« 
have  been  fighting  for  food.    If  jw  put  twenty  borwt  intft  • 
field  where  there  ia  only  food  for  two,  there  ^roeld  be  wre  tow 
fighting  aa  to  which  thould  have  the  biggett  »^»«;  JT^^* 
weakett  would  be  atarved  out,  and  reaemble  these  "  """*' 
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Imgi.''  That  w  my  opinioa  of  >  JSmit  deal  of  tk*ieoni«wp'lft 

Caabarkad ;  but  I  woold  Dot  aimM  70a  to  go  nahly  to  work 

and  ehanga  jour  emtom ;  but  aa  you  aie  bonnd  in  doty  to 

jovmhrai  and  toa^priealtnio  to  aaake  Wliat  iwpnwatnta  yon 

eaa,!^  that  yon  will  try  half  an  acra  with  loaa  atod  thaa'^foo 

Mm  Mw,  by  vay  of  experiment.  If  yon  now  aov  one  Cnrfiale 

batbd,  whkh  ta  thrte  imperialat  take  off  one-thiid ;  I  would 
)meyoa  to  menuie  them,  and  aee  if  theie  would  be  any 
difimaee  in  the  laanh.  I  tried  one  buahel  againat  two 
btuhelf  on  the  acre  of  land.  The  differeoee  between 
the  one  and  the  two  faiiahela  wu  that  bf  putting  in 
tvo^hela  I  kMt  the  rent  of  the  land.  I  then  tried 
ooe  bnihtl  agtinat  one  buibel  and  a  half,  bnt  I  found  that 
tltcn  wai  not  nmdi  differenoe  there ;  hut  aa  a  rule  the  four 
pecki  9r  ftre  pedca  aeenad  to  be  about  the  rate  aoeerding'  to 
mj  gntnl  farming.  The  higher  I  farm  the  kai  aeed  I  put 
ia.  If  I  eome  again  next  year  I  hope  you  will  tell  vie  that 
70U  baTC  tried  an  acre  in  thia  way.  I  have  a  atrong  auapieioa 
tbt  I  eaa  form  an  opinion  upon  the  retult  eveu'imw,  Mr. 
EUvood,  of  Croaaeanonby,  at  the  ahow  at  Ceekermouih, 
vhse  we  talked  about  a  great  many  thinga,  uid  be  bad 
/^  Mmeof  Hallatt'a  pedigree  wheat;  he  aaid  he  bad  put 
ifl  half  a  Cariiale  bushel  per  acre,  and  bad  got  aneh  a  good 
crap  u  6  or  7  qri.  per  acre.  I  have  a  atrong  imprciawn  that 
if  hi  had  put  in  a  whole  buahel  he  would  ifot  have  had  that. 
I  would  raeomntnd  the  faOnera  to  try  it.  I  huTO  grown  Hal- 
leU*f  pedigree  wheat  with  good  reaulta.  It  ia  a  gooid  prodtteer, 
if  m  Uhe  eaia  to  aow  good  aeed.aod  not  too  thieh.  I  went 
to  HaUett  himself  tb«  other  day,  and  I  aaw  that  he  bad  put  two 
botkclB  into  an  acre.  '*  Why,"  I  aaid,  *<  your  wheat  ia  no 
better  than  othera."  "  No,"  be  said,  '*  I  did  it  on  purpoie  to 
ihoe  the  contrast  in  the  crOpa.**  I  aay  to  you  farmera  of 
CnberlaDd,  makn  the  experiaient  for  youraclvet,  and  be  oon- 
viaeed,  for  it  ia  a  Tcry  vital  and  important  4|tteatton  for  tbe 
Britiih  farmer  and  the  firitiah  public.  Let  me<  aak  yon  a 
qacfti^n.  How  atieb  do  yon  think  is  4he  natural  incteaae  of 
wdiMiy'cropa  throagteut  the  kiugdom  lof  e?«ry.  beahal  you 
pat  in  of  oats,  barley,  or  wheat  ? 

Mi^  Bocma^— One  huodiedk  .     .. 

tf  r.HBCBJ.*-fYou  siqr  a  bundled. 

Mr.  Boflun.— .Tbe  Bible  aays  aou 

Ml  JBfisRaoir.— aeren. 

A  Vou».->fiigli|y<«igbt  to  one. 

Mr.  MxoBi.-^Maik  you*-  Otte  gentleman  aaya  aeran,  and 
tt^tiurfeighty-etghttoonek  Tbiaiaanieeilluatratien.  Aqy 
■onomnionv? 

Mr.  Booox.->Tnirty  to  one.  ..••      ' 

Mr,  LiwaoN.^— Tea. 

BoiM  one  elae.— Ten. 

Mr,  Mioai.— I  aee  aewal  long  beada  before  me  that  have 
ti  yet  remained  ailent. 

Another  Voicn. — Forty. 

Mr.  Gatb  aaid  they  would  get  about  fifty  to  one. 

A  Parmbb  aakad  if  Mr^  Mechi  meant  the  average  of  the 
coonty. 

Mr.  Mecbi  aaid  he  would  taho'tbat. 

fltvcmyoionB.-^*' About aigbt."    *' Twelve.". 

Mr.  JiOttOB.*-Wbat  grain  do  you  refer  to  ? 

Mr.  lUcai,^ Wheat,  badeyi  and  oats.  I'll  tall  you  my 
BFWon^byi«uM«y«L 

A.  VoiOBk^^iaL  and  three>q[ttarier8  wheat  only.. 

Mr.  Mbobi.— Don  that  gentleman  alter  bia  opinion  about 
t^ogbty-eigbt? 

lbs  gfsmeus  yoic».-«No. 

Mr.  J>0BAUK-^8e«en  to  one. 

Another  Fabmbh  aaid  Mvea  to  one,  and  be  had  applied  aa 
■Mh  gutno  to  bia  load  aa  he4iad  been  paying  rent.  . 

Mr.  Hmomu  after  a  pauae  for  further  repUea,  aaid.^I  will 
Ml  yen  what  Mr.  Catrd,  whobaacoUeeted  atatiatica  tbroogboot 
tbe  kingdom,  aaya^^that  if  yon  aow  one  buahel  or  one  lurnel 
7pa  get  an  average  of  uIb^b  eountisg  the  one  grain  in  tlie 
Qtta.  Mr.JeffertOD»  tbersfore,  had  gueaaed  it  to  a  nicety, 
ns  iaereaae  ia  eight  to  oae.  If  anyone  pat  a  perfect  kernel 
of  wheat  ia  tbe  ground,  do  you  think  it  would  only  produce 
ttna  ?    How  many  hcroela  do.you  eount  to  tbe  ear  ? 

Several  Voicaa.— Forty. 

Mr.  J«PFBaaoN.*-I  have  seen  fifty  thia  year. 

Other  Voicna.-^Fifty-two.    Fifty. 

Mr.  Mbcbx.^I  have  known  ihem  IIO.  Bo  you  believe 
JMoaB put  a  kernel  of  wheat  into  the  ground  andthet  it  will 
P>M9ee  n«  aaore  tban.niiie  ?    I  aak  that  qui stiqp. 


Mr*  Bi*ACKnumNr-It  will  produce  above  100  on  good  Und. 

BCr.  MnoBi.— Boea  it  not  branch  and  tiller? 

Mr.  BiiACKBYJBN. — ^It  would  not  produce  ao  many  without 
tiUeiiiig. 

Mr.  Mbcbi  :  How  the  deuce  ia  it,  tbeo,  that  when  we  put 
grain  in  we  only  get  nine  ?  How  is  it  ?  I  pot  one  kernel  into  a 
bole  in  the  gxouim,  and  I  get  87  atema,  tbe  graina  in  every  ear 
of  which  average  50  a  bead,  making  a  total  of  1,850.  Here  we 
have  1,860  for  one.  I  want  to  know,  then,  bow  ia  it  that  we 
have  only  eight  for  ooe  ?  That  ia  what  puaslea  my  brain.  We 
take  great  paina  to  dreas  the  aeed  ao  aa  to  get  tbe  beat  kernele, 
and  why  ia  not  the  produce  more  ?  I  will  tell  yon  why.  It  ia  like 
tbe  boraea  in  the  field.  You  aow  too  many,  and  when  they  apriog 
up  a  great  battle  oommencaa;  they  fight  for  their  livea  till 
one  kills  the  other,  or  la  half  killed.  Yon  don*t  ace  tboae  that 
are  killed,  but  the  half'  kilted  are  tbe  aeriagelinga  of  which  I 
have  apoken  ahroady.  I  aaw  a  good  many  to-day.  If  your 
aoil  ia  in  good  condition,  and  land  dean,  depend  upon  it  you 
may  safdy  diminiab  tbe  quantity  of  seed  aown.  What  baa  been 
aaid  to>«ight  provea  that  the  average  increaae  in  this  county 
ia  nine  to  one.  But  what  it  the  caae  in  Ruasia  ?  I  recollect 
a  Russian  gentleman  coming  to  me,  and  he  aaw  a  man  en- 
gaged  in  the  field.  He  Mked  me  what  tbe  man  waa  doing, 
and  I  aaid  he  waa  hoeing  wheat.  He  aeemed  surpriaed,  and  I 
aaked  him  if  they  did  not  hoc  wheat  in  Ruaaia,  He  aaid  **  Oh  ao, 
it  don*t  pay  to  doao."  I  aaid  "  Pray  air,  what  increaae  do 
you  get  upon  one  grain  aown  "  He  replied^*'  In  tbe  north, 
on  Und  near  to  St,  Peteiaburgb,  we  get  thr«e-aud-a-half,  but 
in  the  aouth  we.  get  five  to  one."  And  how  much  do  yoa 
think  I  waa  getting  from  the  crop  the  man  waa  hoeing? — 
forty  to  one.  Haa  it  not  been  for  that  hoeing  I  should  have 
been  in  no  better  plight  than  others.  He  (tbe  Rnaaian)  did 
not  think  it  woold  pay,  but  you  Cumberland  farmers  would 
oblige  me  and  your  familiea  by  making  a  amall  ezpeti- 
meat  by  putting  in  half  the  quantity  of  the  iced  vou  now  aow, 
if  only  on  half^Upacre,  and  aee  if  I  am  not  right.  If  not,  I 
will  admit  that  youra  ia  an  exceptional  caie,  and  that  tbe  rule 
doea  not  apply  to  thia  county.  In  Warwickahir^  a  great  deal 
haa.bceu  aaid  about  bcoad-caating,  and  we  in  the  aouth  think 
you  dreadfully  behind'baiid  in  aowing  broadcast  inatead  of  by 
drill.  I-waa  vety  much  aurpriaed  not  to  aee  a  lot  of  drilla 
amongat  the  implsmenta  at  your  ibow  here.  I  will  tell  you 
what  occurred  Jn  Warwickahire  when  the  drill  waa  firat  in- 
troduced. A  friend  of  minS  told  bia  men  to  put  plenty  of 
seed  into  tbe  drill,  aa  they  were  not  accustomed  to  the  proceaa 
and  enough  might  not  be  aown ;  tbey  were  in  the  habit  of 
putting  in  one  of  your  Cumberland  buahela  to  the  acre ;  and 
thia  waa  a  twenty -acre  field.  When  ibe  field  waa  half  aown 
thegr  found,  to  their  aatoniabmeot,  that  tbey  had  only  pot  in 
half-a-busbel  of  aeed  to  the  acre  instead  of  tbe  whole  bnibel. 
My  friend  then  directed  the  men  to  drill  the  other  half 
of  the  field  with  three  imperial  buihela  of  seed ;  and  at 
barveat  time  the  thinly  aown  aide  produced  two  quarters 
an  acre  more  than  tbe  otbef  aide, of  the  field.  Ever  lince  that 
time  only  half  a  Cumberland  bushel  haa  been  the  quantity 
uaed  in  Warwickshire.  ^  Tbio^  of  tb«( !  ^ot  for  that  linple 
accident  they  would  have  continued,  the  old  system  to  this 
day,  and  lost  a  vast  number  of  quartera  of  aeed,  aa  well  aa 
crop. .  So  thaty  after  all^  the  advantage  of  l)slf-a-buahel  over  a 
whole  bushel  waa  accidentally  found  out.  Broadcut  aowing 
ia  a  piece  of  antiquity  which  ahould  be  no  looger  tolerated. 
Oi'teo  wheu  I  talk  to  my  men  and  my  neighboura,  we  diacuaa 
what  paya  and  what  doea  not  pay.  It  ia  important  to  agricul- 
turists to  know  where  the  aore  placca  are ;  ao'l  tbe  qoeatioB 
is,  vbst  pa>a  and  what  doea  not.  I  have  arrived  at  this  coh- 
cluaion  that  half  a  aop  doea  not  pay.  We  must  have  a  whole 
crop  or  it  doea  not  pay.  A  fficnd  of  minr,  an  excellent  far- 
mer, whenever  he  doea  not  aee  a  good  crop  Coming  up,  rccom- 
mance%  and  puta  in  another.  He  won't  have  a  half  crop ;  he 
ploDghcd  it  up,  manured  it,  and  put  a  new  crop  in  directly. 
Everv  inch  of  ground  was  of  vslue  to  him.  If  that  gentleman 
found  the  maujsold  wnrtad  miasing,  he  took  boya  with  cana  of 
water  and  a  half-round  trowel,  and  tbe  man  puta  in  the  roota 
from  the  over-crowded  atetches,the  boya  pouring  In  tbe  water; 
and  you  could  not  aee  where  they  had  been  planted.  He 
saya  "  Wo  pay  for  the  land,  and  wa  mu4  have  a  crop^  every- 
where." There  are  ouc  or  two  other  little  Ihiuga  which  I 
would  mention  before  I  conclude.  I  think  you  should 
have  more  efficient  fences.  Aa  I  came  along  the  railway  to 
this  place  I  aaw  aome  good  fences^  very  good  fences,  and 
the   wonder   is  .that   atl   th^   Others  X  have  leeo  %xt  not 
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like  thoM.  Wottld  it  not  pay  the  fanner  to  keep  kis  Canees 
u  good  ti  the  .ndlwi^i,  iuteed  of  tkeir  bdof  ai  tbaj 
now  are,  topkeavy,  with  lane  kolee  in  tkeir  boltoBi  for 
aaythiog  to  ran  thioagh  ?  Wken  we  remember  that  there 
are  66,000,000  of  aeret  of  land  m  thii  eonntry,  it  beeomee 
a  Mrioiia  qnettion,  even  ai  56.000,000  ponniei,  though  a  penny 
might  be  a  triie,  wonld  amonnt  to  a  large  ram  of  money. »  I 
am  glad  to  hare  had  thie  opportnnity  of  talking  about  agri- 
enltare,  and  its  profiti  and  lotiea,  and  I  think  I  may  be  enre 
of  hiTing  conTuieed  yon  of  tome  tiiingi.  I  think  I  hafe 
ihown  that  it  doea  not  do  to  grow  weeda.  Yon  ahonid  only 
have  one  crop  of  eom ;  if  it  ia  a  crop  of  eom  it  ahould  be 
left  to  iticlf.  If  yon  get  a  lot  of  weeda  amongat  your  erop,  it 
ia  like  littinr  down  to  dinner  and  haTing  a  lot  of  other  ehapa 
that  you  doirt  like  to  dine  with  you.  we  mutt  all  rmoiee  to 
aee  anch  men  u  Mr.  Foiter  and  Mr.  Moore  coming  down  in 
after-life  to  their  native  connty ;  men  who,  now  that  they  hafe 
acquired  money,  have  a  happy  knack  of  apending  it  amongat 
their  frieada  and  neighboan,  and  at  home.  I  abould  like  to 
aee  more  gentlemen  following  their  example,  and  more  Engliab 
money  apent  in  England.  It  grioTea  me  when  I  aee  a  foreign 
Enperor  coming  here  and  getting  milliona  of  money.  When- 
erer  a  poor  deTil— I  bc^  pardon— monarch  ia  out  at  elbowa 
or  breeches  pocketa  and  wanta  to  buy  eannon  to.fightoa  with, 
he  cornea  over  to  England  and  geta  hia  two  or  three  milliona. 
It  ia  true,  aome  of  them  pay  interest  for  the  money,  though 
aome  of  them  do  not,  and  if  we  had  that  moncT  ao  lent  apent 
in  this  country,  a  great  deal  morejlabour  would  be  employed, 
and  the  country  benefited.  Here  we  ha?e  a  gentleman  com- 
ing down  from  London  to  the  place  of  hia  birth,  and  bnildins 
a  bandaome  hall,  and  liring  there.  I  rejoice  to  aee  capitu 
flowing  out  of  the  towna  into  the  country.  The  more  the 
population  ia  employed  the  more  they  will  eonaum^  and  the 
more  food  will  they  require.  If  not  employed  they  would  not 
become  purehaaera,  but  a  burden  upon  the  country.  I  beliere 
the  time  will  come  when  agriculture  will  seek  for  the  aurplua 
aecumulationa  of  money  in  the  towna,  and  when  landlord 
and  tenant  will  aet  their  heada  together  to  raiae  money  and 
apply  it  to  their  mutual  adTantage.  I  know  many  rtapeetable 
tenanta  who  aay  **  I  only  wiah  I  had  the  money  to  do  theae 
thittga,  and  I  would  do  them  willingly.  I  haTe  offered  my 
landlord  6  per  cent,  to  {nit  up  ooreNa  aheda  like  youra,  but 
he  won*t."  I  aay,  then,  it  ia  Tery  pleasant  to  aee  our  friend 
here  improring  his  eatate.  I  am  aure  he  will  find  it  far  better 
than  apending  hu  money  upon  thin^  abroad.  Before  I  con- 
dude  I  want  to  know  if  you  are  aatiafied  with  thinga  aa  th^ 
are ;  and  whatcTeryour  anawer,  my  advice  ia  Never  be  aatisfied. 
A  gentleman  here  tcUa  me  that  Lord  Granville  ia  a  milkman ; 
that  he  keepa  140  cowa,  and  that  every  cow  bringa  him  in  £40 
a-year,  which  ia  £5,000  a-year.  He  auppliea  milk  to  the 
Londonera,  and  goea  direct  to  the  oonramera,  and  doea  not 
allow  any  intennediate  profita.  Mow,  I  do  hope  that  every 
gentleman  who  may  take  exception  to  what  I  have  aaid,  will 
expreaa  hia  opiniona,  for  whUat  thia  ia  a  "  free  and  euy,"  it  ia 
alao  a  buaioeaa,  meeting.  I  don't  come  here  presuming  to 
inatruct  you,  and  I  hope  I  have  not  offended  you  in  any  way. 
If  you  aak  me  what  part  of  farming  ia  moat  profitable,  I 
acratch  my  head  and  am  puzzled  to  anawer.  It  baa  been  aaid 
of  me  that  I  have  loat  my  money,  and  at  leaat  done  aome 
good  by  expoaing  my  own  errors;  and  thia  alao  have  I  done— 
I  have  drained  my  land;  I  have  deeply  cultivated:  I  •have, 
built  cottages  for  my  men,  and  covered  bouaea  for  my  atock ; 
I  do  not  waate  my  manure,  but  keep  the  good  in  it,  and  put 
it  into  the  land  at  the  right  time ;  I  aow  the  proper  quantity 
of  aeeda  and  the  proper  aort ;  and  if  these  thinga  are  wrong, 
I  want  to  know  what  ia  right.  After  challenging  the  farmera 
to  a  diacuaaion,  Alderman  Mechi  reaumed  hia  aeat  amid  loud 
applause. 

There  waa  a  pauae  of  aome  momenta  in  the  apeaking ;  at 
length,  Mr.  Moorb  propoaed  the  health  of  **Mr.  Jefferaoo," 
of  Preaton  Howa,  and  hia  brother  farmers  hailed  him  as  a  fit 
champion  to  break  a  lance^nrith  the  London  Knight. 

Mr.  Jbvfbkson  thanked  Mr.  Moore  for  affording  him 
auch  a  pleasant  opportunity  of  picking  Mr.  Mechra  braina  ; 
he  had  found  it  very  palatable  indeed.  The  worthy  Alderman 
had  thia  advantage  over  the  Cumberland  fanners,  he  could  aay 
a  great  deal ;  but  the  farmera  were  like  the  old  lady's  parrot 
— they  could  not  talk  much,  but  were  devils  to  think.  If  he 
were  to  attempt  to  aay  all  he  thought  of  Mr.  Mechi'a  npeech 
he  ahould  keep  them  there  till  breakfaat  time  next  morning. 
Mr.  Mechi  had  alluded  to  the  moisture  of  the  atmosphere  and 


dimate  of  Camboriand.    lahiaanMHMsthiyhidaMvM 
too  dry  a  ionmer.    It  waa  tha  ibmi  that  bsthiwdtbia. 

Mr.  MaoBi :  Nat  fSoc  graaa  or  tuniH* 

Mr.  JBFTBBaoN :  Not  for  giaaa  or  tainifa,  u  jea  aay ; 
aad  in  my  opinion  we  ahonid  stick  tothoaacnnsnoasthsa 
wa  do.  Mi,  Mechi'a  ia  an  arable  farm ;  I  have  had  tha  plsa< 
anre  of  viaiting  it,  and  the  only  reason  why  wa  eaaBstaosspals 
with  him  ia  that  we  have  not  the  lane  dimate  to  fnaar  as. 
We  manure  aa  hard  aa  Mr.  Mechi,  bot  have  not  hia  vaoatt 
and  geniality. 

Mr.  Mbchi  :  Tkoe  ia  the  oikake. 

Mr.  Jiff  BBION :  Yes»  and  wo  uae  a  good  ded  of  cake,  toa. 
Idon*tbelievein281ba.  of  oikake  for  oMoow.  That  is  ad 
what  the  chemiata  tdi  ua ;  they  aay  that  only  a  eartda  |m> 
portiOB  of  any  fbod  eaten  by  aa  amnud  ean  he  appropiisld 
to  the  fonution  of  fleah. 

Mr.  Mbchi  :  I  did  not  aay  they  appropriated  it  to  auJaaf 
fleah,  bot  only  that  they  ate  it. 

Mr.  Jbvfbbson  :  Wdl,  then,  if  28ibB.  be  eansaiaed,  6  or 
7iba.  only  ooold  be  appropriated,  and  the  rest  goes  ia  auaarc ; 
ao  that  211ba.  ia  reduced  to  manvre  at  £10  to  £11  per  toa, 
which  ia  a  very  dear  bargain.  I  eartainly  think  that  a  Ktth 
cake  paya  very  wdl ;  but  when  you  giva  aoeh  a  lane  qaaa^ 
at  the  price  it  ia  aeUing  at  at  present,  it  ia  the  desred  staf 
you  can  buy.  We  oaa  bay  Indian  Cora  in  Whitahavm  d 
lOd.  per  atone,  whereas  we  give  £11  per  ton  ftv  dioakft 

Mr.MscRi:  But  there  ia  the  manure. 

Mr.  Jbfvbrson:  If  the  land  wanta  manurai  bay  gaao 
and  put  it  on ;  don't  waate  the  manure  by  pntdng  it  ttongh 
a  cow.  Mr.  Bfedii  referred  to  growing  weeds.  I,  fa  on^ 
can*t  afford  to  grow  weeda ;  they  don*c  pay.  Nor  ean  I  gist 
ryegraaa.  I  never  aaw  it  worth  £8  per  aae.  It  ia  giaaitkd 
nothing  ean  eat,  and  my  experience  ia  that  it  ia  tha  veij 
worat  graaa  we  can  have. 

Mr.  Mbobi  :  Except  with  aewage. 

Mr.  JsFfBBaON :  With  regard  to  aowiag,  I  uas  a  peckiad 
a-half  of  barley;  from  two  to  three  paekaM  wheat,  aoeodlBg 
to  the  aeaaon  *,  and  one  buahd  of  oata,  rather  bdowtheavBigi 
Cumberbuod  quantitiea,  but  thai  is  antMeat  ItUnkthat 
BuflldeBt,  if  the  hmd  k  hi  good  order;  but  tUs  axtnM 
thin  sowing,  I  don't  betieve  in  it  In  Cnmbedaad,  d  litit, 
if  you  aow  very  thin,  yon  will  haTO  a  very  kta  bansit, 
if  yon  harvest  at  all  The  thiefcer  tha  aeading  the  eartiar  the 
harveat  If  you  aow  thin,  it  tiUan  ont  into  offdMOtaer  dni- 
Biitive  heada  that  eoma  to  nothing;  yon  havektaofhindtf' 
enda,  and  the  grain  ia  longer  in  ripening. 

Mr.  Mbchi  :  Sow  early. 

Mr.  Jbffbrson  :  With  regard  to  thaeaj^td  aaedm^n- 
eultvre,  about  which  there  U  sueha  vanetyofsptaiaa,  I 
thiak  there  k  not  one  faraaer  that  haa  land  u  CaBbariaad 
but  baa  one-half  too  much.  That  waa  a  very  good  deiy  tkt 
Mr.  Mechi  tdd  at  Wigton  about  the  three  daaghftsi^ «» 
which  I  had  the  pkaaure  of  nadiag  thk  monkg,  aad  Ihas 
was  greattruth  in  it  With  regard  to  eatde  on  graai,  nd 
cattle  in  the  field,  it  baa  been  tried  in  many  inatanoea. 

Mr. Mbchi;  With  cake? 

Mr.  JBFFBmaoN :  Yea ;  and  I  don't  agrsa  with  Mr.  Hdu 
in  giving  much  cake  to  oattk  on  graaa.  It  kosaaa  tbsa  toe 
much.  I  would  give  them  6ata  with  looseoing  food,  nil 
summer  atall-feeding  has  been  tried  by  many  ekver  asa  I 
know,  and  they  are  giving  it  «p  again— I  sappoae,  beeaais  it 
doea  not  pay.  I  havetriedmyidf,bQt  I  oenU  aotidMO 
to  attend  to  the  stock  as  I  wished.  Ton  esa  eertaidf  kav 
more  atock  by  keepng  it  in  the  hoaae  dmn  by  tuning  iteato 
paature.  With  rtgud  to  the  building ofahoda,  thst  kanw 
a  landlord'e  queation.  Many  kadloida  are  ao  very  kl"^*^ 
about  fanning — ^I  don't  mean  any  peraonal  aUadsa.  If  tti 
tenant  haa  been  managing  hia  farm  wdl,  and  has  iaereassdkv 
stock  ;  if  he  went  to  the  landlord  to  aak  him  to  pat  apoMR 
sheda,  he  would  very  likdy  get  the  redy— ••  Well,  Joka,  ^ 
need  to  aerve  in  former  tiaaea;  and  I  don't  see  aay  waaaaw^ 
they  ahould  not  aerve  you."  I  thmk  it  a  very  gcM  aign  wmb 
a  tenant  wanta  more  bnildinga ;  it  ahowa  that  he  k  b^Kkaas 
to  underatand  hia  buaaieaa,  and  to  improve  hk  kad,  ^^^ 
landlorda  of  Cumberiand  are  not  ao  proad  of  ^^'f^ 
As  to  peas  aad  beana,  I  have  grown  them  for  lwdva<v  kB^ 
teen  yeara,  but  they  don't  come  up  aoon  enough.  Beaaa  pay 
well  enough,  if  they  come  np  in  time. 

Mr.  Mkohi  :  A  summer  fallow.  ^^ 

Mr.  Jbpfbrson  :  I  have  had  a  aumnier  Mtow,  thaawkw 
or  oata,  but  I  have  never  yet  got  seeda  after  besna.   M*** 
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IkiMkad  a  nmmm  iallo«  interfMuog,  but  I  nevet 
eonUgitaeropb  Tb»  hmmou  why, 'I  auuiot  tail.  I  htie 
oft«  iticad  thtquMtkn*  but  dmiaU  Mamtd  to  ba  at  fault 
then:  Dooa  of  tikam  coald  giya  a  reaaon,  and  ioma of  tha 
ttivaial  havB  got  IB  the  agrienltaral  jounalA  to  which  I 
hiTC  written  for  inforaataon  wereqoito  hdieuloaa.  Although 
I  hiTB  leant  a.  good  deal  of  chemiatry,  aad  admit  ita  impor- 
tanoe  u  applied  to  agrieiiltiizo,  yet  my  experioDCo  ie  that  one 
ooBfle  of  paaetiee  ia  worth  a  pound  of  theory.  Aa  to  gentle- 
BMB  fknaen,  riding  in  their  caniaget,  we  don't  produce  any 
of  that  elau  in  Cumberland,  although  there  have  been  lome 
importitions,  but  they  have  generdly  gone  off  in  a  §[allopug 
eoaniDption.  A  man  to  make  a  liTing  by  farming  in  Cum- 
btflasdainat  lite  hke  a  famom  be  nuiat  wosk  like  a  farmer— 
171^  Hid  he  muit  cyen  acrew  like  a  farmer,  or  elie  he  will  find 
tiw  baUsw  an  the  wtong  aide  of  the  book  at  the  end  of  the 
71V.  Mr.  Meehi  haa  contraited  the  difference  in  the  Talue 
befeweaaafiillerBpandahalf  crop:  alltbatia  very  true;  but 
yea  moflt  bear  in  mind  the  diflferenoa  required  in  the  quantity 
of  mume  to  produce  a  half  crop  and  a  full  crop.  I  hope  we 
ill  kaow  that  if  a  farmer*!  land  won't  produce  a  full  eropt  let 
Ub  ^Te  it  2  cwt.  of  guano,  let  him  asaiat  it  with  atimulanta. 
Mr.  Mcchi'b  ayatem,  and  the  cireumatancee  attending  it,  are 
w  viddj  different  that  it  would  require  a  whole  day  to  con- 
tnst  them.  If  I  bad  never  ploughed  a  aingle  furrow  from  the 
time  I  took  my  fhrm  18  yeara  ago  till  now,  I  ahould  have 
been  a  modi  richer  man  thui  I  am.  I  can  get  more  profit 
oit  of  a  pair  of  Iriah  cow'a  jawa  than  I  could  out  of  an  acre  of 
wbmt 

Mr,  Bogus  aaid  though  he  had  intended  to  reply  to  Mr. 
M«eki,  and  had  taken  a  few  notea  of  hii  addreta  aa  he  pro- 
ceeded, the  ipeech  of  Mr.  Jeffcraon  had  completely  taken  the 
DM&d  under  hia  feet,  for  it  had  anawered  all  the  pointa  he 
bd  iaCended  to  conteat  He  quite  agreed  with  Mr.  Jeiferton 
is  not  being  able  to  grow  graaa  aeeda  after  beana.  He  had 
toed  beina,  and  he  had  a  crop  of  beana  now,  but  he  could  not 
pov  grata  leada  after  them.  Aa  yet  he  had  had  but  little 
apeiieiiee  in  thia  country,  but  the  greateat  fault  he  had  to 
find  with  Cumberland  ferming  wai  the  fallow  land.  He 
tfaoQgbt  that  by  manuring  freely,  and  uiing  aitificid  manurea, 
tbtt  befoea  twenty  yeara  were  expired  the  aoil  would  be 
snady  improved,  and  that  they  ahould  see  leaa  of  fellow  land 
»*rj  year.  It  waa  a  very  tedioua  thing  to  wait  for  two  yeara 
for  a  wheat  crop,  all  the  while  paying  a  heavy  rent.  When  he 
vH  a  coffee  planter  he  had  to  wait  three  yeara  for  a  crop,  and 
he  tboQght  it  a  great  bardihip ;  and  now  he  certainly  did  think 
it  a  hardahip  to  haye  to  wait  two  yeara  for  a  email  wheat  crop. 
With  the  imaU  farmera  he  waa  aure  it  could  not  pay.  He 
vidied  all  hia  feUow  were  turnipa :  last  year  they  were  very 
Saod,  and  he  thought  it  would  have  paid  him  better  had  he 
Biittod  the  wheat  crop  altogether ;  for  in  that  year  firom 
Chiiitmu  up  to  February  beef  waa  very  dear,  and  he  had  got 
Wb  pricca  for  hia  fet  cattle.  He  aaw  no  reaion  for  ^ineh 
gnat  bieadtha  of  fidlow  aa  there  were,  and  he  had  land  where 
be  eoald  not  grow  turnipa,  and  he  could  not  grow  wheat  after 
Imuu.  He  wiihed  the  Cumberland  farmera  would  try  it,  and 
lie  truated  that  ere  long  failowa  would  be  done  away  with  alto- 
pther.  He  had  heard  a  great  number  ofobjeetiona  to  growing 
Itahaa  rye  graaa,  and  aome  were  pleaaed  with  it,  but  he  did 
not  think  it  could  be  grown  with  profit  in  thia  county.  Aa  to 
foding  cattle  with  oilcake,  that,  he  thought,  waa  a  very  paying 
coDcam,  and  ahould  be  gone  into  more.  He  had  himaelf  used 
>  peat  deal  of  oilcake,  and  he  found  that  it  fattened  the 
cattle  very  quickly.  He  did  not  aay  that  it  made  the  beef  any 
better,  for  hia  experience  wu  that  the  longer  the  animala  were 
M  on  oikake  the  worae  the  beef. 

Mr.  MscBi :  The  butchera  don't  aay  ao. 

Mr.  BoGUB  :  Tea,  it  makea  the  beef  yellow— at  leaat  they 
tty  BO  at  Wigton.  I  grind  a  great  deal  of  my  oata,  pulp  all 
By  tomipaa  waah  all  my  atraw,  and  mix  them  with  oilcake. 
With  thia  I  feed  my  cattle :  laat  year  I  fed  a  hundred  cattle 
in  thia  way,  and  nothing  paid  me  better. 

Mr.  IsMAY  aaid  that  he  appreciated  the  instructive 
speech  of  Mr.  Mechi,  but  was  not  prepared  to  agree  with 
aim  in  all  hia  opinion  a,  notwithstanding  he  gave  him  credit 
for  being  one  of  the  most  distinguished  pioneers  of  agri- 
cultare.  There  was  ono  thing  in  regard  to  the  cropping 
jUich  waa  not  applicable  to  this  county,  and  ho  wai  tied 
annera  to  avoid  **  scrudging"  the  land.  To  adopt  Sir 
James  Graham's  advice,  he  would  counael  tiiem  to  graze  far 
mora  than  to  grow  com,  whereas  Mr.  Mechi  recommended 


them  to  com  every  alternate  yean.  Oraaing  had  paid  far 
better  of  late  yeara  than  anything,  but  aa  aoon  aa  they 
oeaaed  to  grow  graaa  profitably  then  he  would  reoommend 
them  to  ploagh.  Aeto  the  uae  of  oiloake,.he  thought  Mr. 
Jefferson'a  obaervationa  very  much  to  the  point 

Mr.  OsAiiraEB  aaid  he  waa  no  atranger  to  Mr.  Mechi'a 
opLnione,  having  read  hia  books  and  aeen  the  oontroveraiea 
about  hia  mode  of  farming  ia  the  papers.  He  had  not  much 
to  object  to  in  hia  published  opinione,  but  with  respect  to 
thia  aowing  he  had  some  objeotiona.  He  had  sown  with  a 
drill  three  and  a-half  Carlisle  peeks,  bat  to  secure  thin 
aowing  he  had  atopped  each  alternate  spout.  The  result 
was  that  he  had  been  very  much  diaappointod ;  the  harvest 
waa  at  leaat  a  week  later,  the  ripened  grain  very  much 
coarser,  and  unfortnnatoly  rather  less  in  measure. 

Mr.  MxcHi :  When  waa  it  sown  ? 

Mr.  GsAiKOKR :  About  the  end  of  November. 

Mr.  Mechi  :  Too  late.  It  should  have  been  sown  early 
in  October. 

Mr.  Gbainoeb  continued.  It  had  not  been  confined  to 
one  experiment)  but  two  or  three  have  been  made,  and  all 
with  the  aune  reault.  With  rrapeot  to  graaa,  he  quite 
agreed  with  Mr.  Jefferaon'a  remarks  on  that  point.  Old 
Cobbett  when  he  oame  to  Cumberland,  said,  **  The  climate 
aaya '  Graaa,  Rraas,'  but  the  people  ory  *  Corn,  com*."  And 
he  thought  old  Cobbett  waa  right.  Deep  draining  was  very 
desirable,  though  he  regretted  to  say  that  after  the  lapse  of 
a  few  yeara  the  drains  became  almoat  useless,  and  they  grew 
worse  and  worse.  Mr.  Parke's  system  was  the  first  intro- 
duced, and  for  a  time  it  answered  wall ;  but  after  the  lapae 
of  fifteen  yeara  it  was  very  imperfect.  He  should  like  to 
have  an  explanation  of  that. 

Mr.  Mechi  aaid  it  was  too  true  that  such  waa  the  case  on 
certein  aoils. 

Mr.  Railton  said  that  he  had  laid  out  a  great  deal  of 
money  in  farming,  bat  had  had  no  returns  as  yet.  He  had 
heard  good  farmera  say  that  a  fortune  must  be  laid  out  in 
farming  before  they  coald  expect  to  reap  one  ;  so  he  sup- 
posed he  should  have  to  do  so,  and  he  hoped  with  saocesa. 
He  was  qaite  aware  that  some  of  his  goodnatured  neigh- 
bours would  say — **  What  a  fool  that  fellow  ia  1  he  will  beg- 
gar himself/'  or  go  off  in  the  galloping  consumption  Mr. 
Jefferson  had  talked  about  However,  he  didn't  mind  what 
they  said,  for  he  was  happy  to  think  that  he  had  had  a  father 
before  him. 

Mr.  Lawson  said  ho  did  not  consider  himself  a  practical 
farmer,  though  he  thought  he  understood  the  acience  of 
farming.  In  1861  he  had  no  more  idea  of  becoming  a  far- 
mer than  he  had  of  being  Emperor  of  China.  He  could 
only  tell  a  short  story.  On  the  4th  May,  he  got  on  his  horse 
in  this  neighbourhood,  and  rode  to  London,  apending  33 
days  on  the  way,  conTersing  with  labourera  on  the  road, 
and  with  farmers  when  the  opportunity  arose.  He  saw  a 
great  deal  of  land  as  he  rode  along,  and  waa  much  struck 
with  the  diversity  of  management,  which  convinced  him 
that  there  moat  be  some  science  in  farming  and  skill.  When 
he  reached  London  he  went  to  aee  Alderman  Mechi's  farm; 
and  he  was  ao  much  strnck  with  the  superiority  of  the  pro- 
duce on  that  farm  that  he  became  enliated  in  farming :  he 
determined  to  become  a  farmer,  and  he  meant  to  be  a  good 
one. 

Mr.  Blackburn  said  he  had  been  a  Scotoh  farmer  for  16 
years,  and  a  great  deal  of  his  experience  corresponded  with 
that  of  Mr.  Jefferson  and  Mr.  Bogus.  He  thought  that 
possibly  ryeograss  could  not  be  grown  after  beana  on  ac- 
count of  the  want  of  cleanliness  the  beana  generated;  but 
they  could  grow  potatoes  after  beans,  and  still  better  tur- 
nips. With  regard  to  the  views  expressed  by  Mr.  Jefferson 
with  respect  to  Itolian  rye-graas,  ho  mentioned  that  he  had 
grown  it  in  Kinoardineshire.  The  Duke  of  Argyle  in  going 
to  the  Kelso  Show  urged  that  they  should  try  the  Dar- 
winian theory  with  regard  to  the  cultivation  of  grasses. 
That  had  been  done  with  wheat  by  Mr.  Hallett,  who  had 
produced  wheat  which  grew  C  quarters  an  acre  where  an 
ordinary  crop  would  only  grow  4  quarters,  and  which  had  a 
greater  vitality  and  greater  power  of  Extracting  nutriment 
from  the  soil.  Ho  would  rather  bo  in  their  shoes  in  Cum- 
beriaiid  than  in  the  shoes  of  Aldcrmnn  M«chi  and  the 
other  farmers  of  the  South ;  for  here  they  could  grow  crops 
with  which  the  foreigner  could  not  compete  with  them. 
The  foteigner  competed  with  the  wheat  growers,  but  he 
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could  not  compete  with  tbe  breeders  of  cattle  in  the  north. 
He  mged  more  attention  to  d^xj  prodnoe.  This  coontiy 
pays  away  foor  miiUcns  a  ^ear  in  dairy  i^radtteci  whioh  it 
would  be  far  better  to  retam  among  oar  own  farmers.  He 
pointed  oat  the  impertanee  of  seleoUng  seed  for  grass  lands 
instead  of  merely  oaiog  the  sweepings  of  the  h^4oft,  lay- 
ing that  coohsfoot  and  Timothy  grasses  were  foimd  to  be 
the  best  to  grow  under  irrigation ;  and  having  referred  to 
the  success  of  irrigation  bj  sewage  in  Edinbuif  h  and  other 
places,  he  said  be  would  recommend  the  pipe  system  of 
sewage  irrigation  instead  of  the  channel  system,  as  being 
more  economical,  and  espreaaed  his  opinion  of  the  faTooss- 
ble  situation  of  the  land  for  irrigation. 

Mr.  Caltbbt  said  that  be  had  118  acres  of  land,  and 
that  he  had  pat  as  much  maanre  on  it  every  yeu  as  he  psii 
rent.  Hs  should  not  object  to  ahow  even  Mr.  Mschi  his 
balancs-shset.    He  wished  llr.  Hechi  would  show  him  his. 

Mr.  MacHi :  That  I  call  a  pithy  speech. 

A  Famibk  :  Yes,  he  has  taken  the  kernel  out  of  your 
aheU,  Mr.  MechL 

Mr.  Mooan  said  that  he  had  alwaya  been  strack»  in  read- 
ing tbe  debates  in  PaiUaaMnt,  with  the  wondasful  aaenory 
and  faculty  which  I«oid  Palmersten  displayed  in  xtplyiag  te 
all  that  had  passed  daring  thought.  Mr.  Mechi  had  a  good 
memory,  and  he  would  call  upon  him  to  replj.  Ho  hoped  ho 
would  answer  the  phan,  stmightfocvard  quostioa,  **  Doss  it 
pay  ?"  They  did  not  boliBTe  in  ofoiything  they  hsaid,  but 
they  did  not  see  f  ery  mneh. 

Mr.  Mbchi  then  rspUsd  to  the' whole  conpsny  sad  their 
olyeetioBa.  They  eonhl  not  grow  ryegrass  in  Sssez  without 
irngstion—- it  was  such  a  thinly  soil,  aad  fond  of  driak  t  but 
giro  it  plenty  of  drink,  aod  it  woold  lotum  snoh  aa  amount 
of  wheat  as  they  had  ao  idea  of.  Professor  Way  found  that 
irrigated  grass  contained  twenty-flTC  per  cent,  moee  nutritive 
matter  than  that  not  irrigated ;  and  if  he  had  pursued  his  inves 
tigations  into  lyegrasa  irrigated  with  sewage,  be  would  have 
found  it  stilt  more.  His  experience  was  that  an  animal  could 
eat  any  qnaoiity  of  it,  and  never  scour.  Italian  ryegraaa  waa  of 
immense  growth,  and  of  lo  close  growth  that  a  rat  could  not 
go  into  it ;  and  it  not  only  killed  iti  enemiea,  but  ate  them  up 
afiereardi.  Not  a  dock,  not  a  thiitloi  nor  a  bit  of  twitch 
or  couch  grasi  could' live  in  the  field.  He  bad  often  been 
asked, "  Doea  it  pay  ?**  Does  what  psy  ?  Docs  deep  culti- 
vation pay  ?  does  plenty  of  oilcake  pay  ?  doea  a  covered  yard 
pay  ?  do  good  roads  pay  ?  doea  having  the  boildioga  in  the 
oentre  of  the  farm,  instead  of  at  the  furtheat  end,  pay  ?  But 
then,  it  coats  a  good  deal  of  money  to  do  all  that,  they  would 
say.  If  each  particular  item  in  that  list  paid,  if  they  added 
them  together,  would  they  not  pay  ?  Adverting  to  thinaa 
he  had  aeen  ia  thia  county,  Mr.  mechi  said  be  had  seen  Mr. 
William  Lavson'a  steam  engine  at  work,  and  he  waa  draining 
a  low  place  where  it  uaed  to  be  a  bog.  Mr.  Lawaon  was 
erecting  on  bis  farm  the  best  buildings  he  had  seen  anywhere. 
Certain  people  might  shake  th«ir  heads,  and  aay  be  waa 
spending  a  great  deal  of  money  ;  but  nhan  these  buildings 
were  complete,  he  knew  of  no  farm  buildings  so  likely  to 
contribute  to  profit  aa  these  Mr.  Lawaon  waa  erecting.  In 
cultivating  his  land,  he  was  stirring  up  soil  which  had  never 
been  moved  before,  and  tbe  resnlt  must  be,  there  would  be  a 
crop  which  people  would  be  surprised  at.  The  plough  that 
he  waa  using  would  go  down  into  the  entraila,  and  let  air  ia 
where  air  had  never  been  before.  If  he  knew  aay  thing  of  Mr. 
Lawaon,  be  would  aay  that  he  would  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years  so  improve  tbe  land,  that  it  would  be  let  for  a  much 
higl^cr  rtnt  than  before ;  but  he  aaid  it  guardedly,  because 
■Mr.  Lassen  wsa  a  Cumberland  man. 

Mr.  LawbOn  aaked  if  the  company  believod  in  the  giving 
of  cattle  281ba.  of  oilcake  in  a  day,  to  one  beaat.  He  thoo|^t 
that  the  weak  point  in  Mr.  Mechi'a  apeech. 

Mr.  Mbchi  aaid  that  he  bad  not  given  it  himaelf,  but  had 
been  told  that  others  had  givea  it.  He  abonld  not  give  his 
more  than  41b.  or  91b. ;  but  a  tail  with  oilcake  left  a  mark 
behind  it,  which  waa  not  forgotten  in  the  corn. 

Mr.  BLACKBDazt  did  not  approve  of  too  much  oilcake. 
Tlinr  ahonld  give  no  more  than  the  animal^a  system  could  ss- 
simUate ;  and  he  would  rather  have  one  ton  of  the  manure 
need  in  the  North  than  two  made  by  the  cattle  in  the  South. 

Mr.  Mbohi  :  If  you  want  to  eihauat  the  soil,  spply  guano 
year  after  year,  and  you  will  do  it.  It  givea  a  flash  at  first ; 
out  by-aad-by  the  reaction  will  coaie.  Depend  upon  it,  a 
too  of  straw,  if  ploughed  into  tbe  land  withoQ(  ooosumption, 


U  worth  9s.  id.,  oeeoiidiBg  to  Mff.Lawe^  but  if  paassdthlsBik 
an  aainaal,  is  worth  thrse  times  as  mneh.  k%  this  mswsst 
many  Yoikshiro  jarsssrs  are  pionghing  inmpeoake,  iaafcsadef 


Mr.  Blackbdbm  said  ho  would  rstber  have  five  cattle  fid 
upon  41b,  a  day  than  one  fed  upon  SOIb. 

Mr.  Booun  thooght  that,  in  time,  Camberisad  weeld  be. 
come  a  great  fiwdiag  and  fattening  oooaty. 

The  diacnssion  was  now  at  an  ead.  Whea  twelve  o'cUdE 
straek,  ail  the  eompeay  left. 


THE  CULTIVATION  OF  THE  HOP. 
THE  SUGGESTION  OF  A  LONDON  PHYSICIAN. 

Sir,— During  tbe  last  twelve  moatha  I  have  bad  ooeiiiQa 
to  make  fmquent  viaits  into  the  oounty  of  Ktat,  aad  have 
taken  great  interest  in  observing  the  piogtesa  and  gcacnl 
mauagament  of  the  hop. 

The  harvesting  is  new  going  on;  and  before  its  cosi^ 
tioo,  I  veotuie  to  draw  the  atteatioii  of  growers  to  a  aunlM 
and  universal  violation  of  phyaiologisal  law,  which  I  csaaot 
but  think  mnat  exert  a  very  deletcrioua  influence  spoa  tbe 
health  of  tbe  pUnt,  I  allude  to  the  practies  of  cattioc  any 
the  biae,  for  the  purpose  of  picking  the  flowers  with  iptsttf 
facility.  The  period  for  doing  this  appears  to  vsry  with  thi 
season  snd  with  the  condition  of  tbe  crop ;  but  in  all  caati  it 
occurs  some  weeks  before  the  death  of  tbelessm  sad  the 
cessation  of  the  cirenlation  in  tbe  biae  snd  root. 
.  Now,  in  the  first  place,  the  opemtioa  deprives  the  pltat  o( 
leaves  still  actively  employed  in  the  elaboratioa  of  the  up, 
which  ahoidd  ooatribuU  to  the  ripening  of  the  crowa,  aad  bi 
there  stored  up  for  future  use.  The  impoctaam  of  tui 
autumn  ssp  is  scknowledged  in  every  branch  of  vcfetsbia 
cultivation.  Tbe  ripeniag  of  the  crown  of  the  hop  nnit  be 
aa  important  aa  the  ripeaiag  of  the  stem  of  the  vine.  Tbi 
vine-dresser  studiously  preaervea  the  leavca  until  they  faQ  «, 
and  long  after  the  fhiit  ia  gathered  ;  nor  ia  the  fact  mtireiy 
negleeted  by  tbe  hop- grower,  who  leavea  tbeirewiv  vA  sa- 
pro/t>S0  phmta  until  froat  killa  the  leavca,  with  the  ol^sct  of 
atiengtbening  them  for  the  next  season. 

In  the  next  place,  the  operation  of  cutting  away  the  pUat 
ia  followed  by  profuao  bleeding  fjrom  every  atem.  obicb  u 
increased  during  warm  aad  dry  weather,  and  does  not  com 
until  cold  aeta  ia.  A  clear,  gdatinooa,  saline,  bop-fiirosm 
fluid  flows  in  great  abundance,  blackens  the  atoms,  and  pm* 
aibly  killa  the  plant.  The  effect  of  cutting  down  a  viae  «b 
the  aame  way  would  bo  to  dcatroy  its  energy  for  serem 
yeara,  and  naight  alao  kill  it.  No  amount  of  manorias  vooid 
enable  it  to  overcome  the  weakening  effect  tbe  next  yeir. 
Ia  tbe  effect  of  thia  bleedinj;  lesa  upon  tbe  hop?  Docs  it  nat 
weaken  the  crown— make  it  more  anaceptible  ol  damp  u4 
cold  in  winter?  Does  it  not  retard  its  vigoroua  and  mt- 
pendeut  growth  in  anring?  Doee  it  not  make  mamut  moo 
easential,  that  tbe  plant  may  be  forced  into  active  grdvtl J 
Does  it  not  iiyurioualy  affect  the  health  of  the  plant  throogV 
out  the  whole  aummer,  whereby  it  becomes  more  aaseeptuw 
of  the  various  diaoidera,  inaects,  and  dimatie  inflnenoes  vhi^f 
are  ao  liable  to  destroy  the  crop?  Health  ia  the  first  cow  i- 
tion  of  success  in  hop  cultivation.  It  will  enable  aome  plai  •! 
to  thrive  where  more  weakly  ooea  will  faiL  la  the  most  1 1* 
verae  aeaaona  there  are  atiU  to  be  found  phmta  vhieh  ai« 
reaiated  the  evil  influences. 

There  ia  great  difficulty  in  changing  fixed  habiU;  and  tf 
preaent  I  would  auggeat  to  the  growera  to  expeciouot  on  tls 
point  On  alternate  rowa  or  hilla,  or  on  patdtea  of  giwi 
act  apart  for  the  purpose,  I  would  propose  to  pick  tbe  boi« 
without  cutting  the  bine.  This  may  be  done  by  looaeeu« 
tbe  poles,  turning  them  round,  and  depreaaiag  them,  so  tiut 
the  pickers  may  dear  tbe  plant,  and  the  pde  be  ^^^^'j^ 
reatored  to  iU  former  poaition ;  or  stepa  may  be  emplofc^ 
to  pick  the  hope  without  remoring  the  poles.  These  puw 
would  probably  iucreaae  tbe  expense  of  picking ;  but  svea  ii 
that  were  doubled,  it  would  not  form  sn  important  item  b 
the  total  expeuae  of  the  crop,  and  I  believe  it  would  ot^J 
times  saved  in  tbe  increased  health  of  the  pUnt,  tadui»t 
mcreaaed  certainty  of  a  good  yield  in  all  Bsaaons. 

I  have  tbe  honour  to  be.  Sir,  youm  my  obofiaptiy. 

Septn.  A  L6iiDbNTflTBicu>. 
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At  I  monlUy  meeting  of  the  Winftith  Farmen'  CUnb 
held  tt  the  Blcek  Bear  Inn*  Wool,  th9a«fe|i««t  for  dlteossion 
was  "On  Corn  AvengM,''  and  introdaeed  by  Mr.  R.  Daman, 
conHiieCori  of  Donhettar. 

Mr.  Daxbiv  aaid,  in  introdaeing  the  aabject  of  oom 
arengM,  or  aom  retnxai,  thay  most  not  oomplain  if  they 
found  the  laaftter  rathttr  dry  and  somewhat  oni&teieeting, 
etpedallj  to  the  general  pohlie  i  but  the  dab  h«riDg  aflzed 
his  noM  to  it  dnriog  hia  abaeooe,-  he  Mt  H  hi»daty  to  at- 
tend, ud  throw  whaiitghl  he  foeaibly  oould  on  the  qaeitioa. 
The  R&jeot  waa  alaoAne  with  which  they  were  moatly  all 
coDTersaat,  and  aa  the  fiu)ta  were  few  and  patent,  he  ahonld 
sot  oeoapy  any  e^eai  length  of  their  time  in  it4  introduction. 
In  the  first  piaoe,  ha  weald  aay  that  he  did  not  ilnd'Bo  maeh 
fiolt  with  the  preaent  law  regarding  com  retama  aa  with 
the  method  in  wthioh  the  worlK  waa  done  and  the  law  oarried 
oqL   Ai  they  were  aware,  aorn>£MtoBa,  millaxB,  and  malt- 
itera,in  fiommancingboainesa,  were  reqnazed  by  law  to  make 
a  dedaiatimiy-  whioh  waa  tantamoant  to  an  oath,  that  they 
voald  make  a  fall  and  fair  return  of  aU  the  ^com  thejr  par- 
ehaaad;  aad[».that,  at  the  fint  ghmee^  would  aeem  to  meet 
lit  thefeqniiemeBta  oC  the  eaae ;  bat  there  waa  little  donbt 
that  io  this  reapeot  the  law  waa  Tery  gflncrally  .evaded,  for 
oine-tentha  of  tnoae  entering  into  the  buaineaa  never  made 
the  declaration  at  all,  and  nobody  aaked  (hem;  ao  that  with 
these  it  waa  not  eren  a  matter  of  conscience  to  make  the 
retwas.    The  parties,  according  to  thia  declaration,  were 
boand  to  give  in  a  retam,  showing  the  names  of  the  par- 
chaser  and  seller,  with  the  quantity  of  com  booght,  and  ^e 
anoont  paid  for  it,  io  separnte  colaams.    That  appeared 
in  very  strsighlforward ;  and  if  they  failed  to  make  proper 
RtarDs  they  were  subject  to  a  penalty  of  £10 ;  bat  daring 
in  experience  of  aboat  a  qaarter  of  acentary  he  only  knew 
of  one  instance  in  which  aoyooe  waa  fined  for  not  making 
retami.    They  all  knew  that  propw  returns  were  absolutely 
ntoeisary,  for  rente  were  in  many  parts  of  the  eeuatry 
infloeneed  by  them,  and  tithes  generally;  consequently,  it 
wai  highly  essential  that  they  should  be  correcUy  obtained, 
in  fairness  to  idl  classes  of  the  community.    He  did  not 
idTocate  anything  that  was  unjoat  to  anyone ;  and  all  the 
prodacer  wanted  waa  that  which  was  fair,  and  what  the  law 
Etqnired.    The  old  proverb  said,  "What  is  everybody's 
boaiDess  is  nobody 'a  business;"  and  this  matter  being 
nsarded  as  everybody's  business,  everybody  neglected  it. 
figQX«a  were  always  very  dry  and  oninteresting,  and  very 
fev  liked  to  ait  down  and  enter  into  them.    It  waa  said 
that  the  nearest  way  to  an  Englishman's  heart  was  down 
his  throat,  but  if  they  wished  to  touch  his  real  feelings  .it 
VBs  throadh  hia  pocket ;  and  he  would  endeavour  to  show 
that  their  pockets  were  affected  in  a  very  serious  degree  by 
these  retocna,  and  that  in  a  way  that  they  were  scarcely 
ivare  of.    He  had  very  recently  b*d  a  practical  instance  of 
how  this  was  done  sometimes.    When  he  was  in  Lon- 
don, accompanying  the  deputation  to  the  Chancellor  of  the 
£xche<^aer  on  the  malt-tax  question,  he  had  bought  a 
new  pair  of  gloves  for  the  occasion ;  but  when  he  came  to 
pot  Uiem  on,  he  found  hb  pocket  had  been  picked  Jthough 
he  was  qaite  innocent  of  the  operation.    It  was  just  the 
ume  with  these  corn  returns— the  money  was  taken  out  of 
their  pockets  in  such  an  easy  way  that  they  scarcely  missed 
it.   They  were  aware  that  there  was  nothing  new  in  this 
nutter.    From  generation  to  generation  it  had  been  con- 
tinned;  for  he  believed  the  law  had.been  in  existence  for 
&  cemiuy  or  two.    The  negUgeoce  in  making  these  returns 
vas  80  great  that  they  could  hardly  believe  sensible  men 
vonld  sabmit  to  it.    Many  parties  made  none  at  all.    He 
knew  people  who  had  gone  to  market  for  years,  and  were 
Iwge  buyers  of  corn ;  yet  they  had  ncyer  made  any  return 
«l  all,  and  nobody  askcid  tJiem  to  do  so.    But  in  order  to 
show  what  a  deficiency  there  was  in  the  returns,  it  was 
aeceMary  that  he  should  go  a  litde  into  figures,  to  illustrate 
^hatwas  the  snpposed  growth  of  com  in  England,  what 
^M  imported,  and  what  was  consumed.    The  popalation 


of  thia  domitry  waa  about  thirty  milEons  in  round  numbers ; 
and  in  bringing  ftgores  hett&e  thenk  that  evening  he  ahoold 
deal  with  roand  ntombers.  It  vTas  varioutly  estimated 
what  these  ^thirty  milUomi  ooftanmed.  >He  b^eved  M'Ool- 
loeh  set  it  dewn  at  one'  qtiartsr  per  head*  per  yean  Thcbs 
he  eonsivkved  waa  an  over-eatimate,  and  that  aix  boahela 
a^ear  wete  neafer  tta»  nark  thm  anything  else.  ■  Six 
bushela  of  wheat  would  prcnlQee'.aheat  a  aaok  of  floor,  and 
a  aaok  of  itour  woold  make  aboot  ninetyone  loaves,  wfaiehy 
•  at  4  Iba.  the 'loaf,  •  woiild<  give  jost  I  lb.  a-sday  to  each  in* 
dividual.  If  they  lodied  at  the  coaaomptloa  in  their  own 
families  they  would  find  this  a  toleraUy  oorreot  estimatew 
Some  people  thought  a  greater  eoosumption  took  <plaoe 
amongst  the  rieh ;  hut  he  bebeved  it  was  greater  amongst 
the  poor  than  is  either  the  higher- or  middle  olaaaea,  becauae 
they  lived  principally  upon  bread.  But  in  taking  the 
popalation  at  thirty  mittioos,  there^must  be  some  dednetion 
made  en  behalf  of  Scotland  and  Irdand,  whow  a  ceoaidev' 
able  ^aantity  ef  oatmeal,  petateea,  and  Indian-  oom  waa 
oonstuned.  Deducting  two  and  B4ialf.millioit  onarteES  on 
this  consideration,  would  leave  ahont  twenty  mUlion  ^aar> 
tors  of  wheat  and  flour  aa  the  eonsumptiou  of  l^e:  United 
Kingdom.  Now,  he  weold  ahow  what  waa  the  qnantity  of 
wheat  returned  in  England  to  meet  this  consumption.  The 
figures  he  was  qaotiog  were  qaite  authentic.  His  theory 
might  be  wrong,  but  his  figores  were  right.  In  six  years 
the  retarns  from  290  towns  were  as  follow :  In  1856, 
4.046,000  qrs.;  in  1857, 5,248,000  qrs.;  in  1858,  5,208,000 
qrs. ;  in  1869, 6,498,000  qrs.,  which  was  the  highest  return 
in  the  period;  in  1860,  4,628.000  qrs.;  and  in  1861, 
3,576,000  qrs.  Now,  as  they  had  to  make  up  twenty  million 
quarters  to  meet  the  oonsomption,  there  was  a  vast  differ- 
enoe  somewhere;  but,  of  >odQrse,  -  they  had' to  take  into 
aoooQat>the  importatioBa  that  had?  taken  plaee^from  abroad. 
These  had  ranged  fkoat  flee  milUon  up  to  ten  million  quar- 
ters of  whaat  Jtnd  ilonr  A*year.  In  :the  firat  three  years,  five 
millions,  in  roand  numbers,  were  «nnaidly  imported';  batita 
the  latter  tiiree  yean,  about  teamillione«*^howing  the  great 
defieieney  there  waa  in  the  yidd  of  this  eoontry  ^r  the  last 
three  bad  seasons.  They  must  also  add  the  wheat  grown 
in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  whioh  did  not  come  into  these 
retuma.  It  waa  diffieult  to  get  a  comet  eatimate  for  Scot- 
land-during  the  laat  few  years,  beoanae  the  able  statlstica 
whioh  were  obtained  by  tJia  Highland  Society,  throogh  Mr. 
Maxwell  were  taken  out  of  hia  htnda  an  1867,  and  no 
retuma  haid  been  made  sinee.  Up  to  that  time,  the  annual 
growth  waa  about  750,000  qia.  In  Ireland  the  growth 
waa  about  1,600,000  qoactea  a -year,  or  considerably 
less  for  the  last  two  or  three  years,  aa  they  had  had  bad 
seaaona  in  that  conntry.Aa  well  aa  in  England.  Say  Scot- 
land and  Ireland  prodooed.  2,800,000  quartera;  this  must 
be  added  to  the  quantity  imported,  wliiah  waa  five  miUiona 
for  the  firat  three  yean  of  the  period  named,  and  ten  mil- 
lions since.  Now,  even  taking  ten  milliona  (the  most  im- 
ported), with  dtSOOAH)  for  SootUnd  and  Ireland,  and  tloree 
and  A*half  miUioos  returned  in  England  and  Wales,  there 
were  over  foorjuiUion  quarters  not  aeeonnted  for,  so  that  it 
was  light  to.  aaaume  that  not  one-half  of  the  wheat 
grown  in  this  oountry  waa  returned  at  all.  In  paaaing, 
he  would  say  a  few  words  aboat  barley.  Now,  he 
believed  that  the  quantity  grown  in  thia  country  waa 
nearly  eqasl  io  wheat,  being  greater  in  proportion  than 
any  other  coontiy  in  the  world.  In  H'ranoe  they  grew 
five  times  more  wheat  than  barley,  but  we  a  moch 
greater  proportion  of  barley  to  wheat.  Bot,  notwithstanding 
thia,  only  a.very  small  portion  waa  returned,  and  that  the 
very  best;  so  that  they  paid  their  tithes  on  the  best  barley, 
tho  bad  not  being  returned  at  all.  Sach  men  aa  Mr.  Bass 
and  other  great  brewers  did  no  doubt  make  returns ;  but  the 
large  qaantities  oonanmed  on  their  own  forms,  and  by  the 
small  millers  and  maltsters  in  the  rural  districts,  were 
scarcely  eyer  returned.  Now,  they  knew  that  aboat  five 
million  quarters  of  English  barley  were  malted  annually; 
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and  he  beliered  tlie  qaintity  grown  beiidet  wm  from  four 
to  fire  millioiiB  more.  And  what  wis  the  only  criterion  of 
the  price  which  this  bariey  fetohed  in  the  market?  It  waa 
these  com  returns.  The  quantity,  however,  returned  as 
Bold  in  England  and  Wales  in  1856  was  2,600/)00  quarters, 
instead  of  eight  or  nine  miUions ;  1857, 2.200,000 ;  in  1858, 
2,400.000;  in  1859,  2,400,000  ;  in  1860, 1,778,000;  and  in 
1861,  1,851,000,  or  about  a  quarter  of  what  was  actoally 
grown  in  the  oountry*  He  himself  intended  to  have  spoken 
upon  this  point  when  the  malt-tax  deputation  waited  upon 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer)  for  Sir.  Gladstone  stated 
that,  notwithstanding  the  duty,  barley  had  maintained  a 
high  price  in  this  country;  and  he  should  have  shown  him, 
if  there  had  been  an  opportunity,  that  the  figures  he  quoted 
were  very  erroneous,  beeause  they  were  taken  from  these 
Mtoms,  which  did  not  indode  one-fourth  of  what  was  grown 
in  the  oountryi  and  thati  aa  a  rule*  the  best.  He  did  not 
think  it  was  fair  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  draw 
his  conclusions  flrom  such  erroneous  dsta.  He  did  not 
pretend  to  say  that  false  returns  were  made  (and  he  wished 
to  mark  this  distinction),  because  there  was  no  object  for 
doing  BO,  although  there  might  have  been  when  there  was  a 
fluctuating  acale  of  duties.  He  beUeved  the  errors  arose 
more  from  carelessDess  in  carrying  out  the  law  than  any- 
thing elBOt  and  the  omission  of  Uie  inferior  qualitiea  of  oom 
from  the  retoma.  In  the  first  place,  all  that  was  oooaumed 
at  home  on  the  farm  was  never  returned.  Even  under  a 
new  law  he  did  not  see  how  this  oould  be  remedied,  except* 
sa  had  been  suggested  at  a  previous  meeting,  they  sold  it 
aU ;  bfU  this  was  more  a  question  for  the  producer  than  the 
Legialatare.  He  would  also  observe  that  respectable  men 
were  generally  appointed  in  the  towns  to  reoeive  the 
retunis ;  but  no  one  had  any  authority  or  control  over  them. 
They  made  the  returns  as  they  liked,  and,  however  well' 
intenlioned,  they  knew  that  men  were  liable  to  err  under 
suoh  circumstances.  In  a  neighbouring  town  he  knew  an 
inatance  in  whioh  an  inspector  msde  a  miatake  of  10s.  per 
quarter  on  all  the  wheat  sold  on  a  particular  market  day; 
and  when  they  considered  that  the  three  market  towna  in 
this  neighbourhood  ruled  various  transaotions,  not  only 
tithes  and  sometimes  rent,  but  also  the  valaation  of  crops 
between  an  in-ooming  and  an  ont^going  tenant,  they  would 
pereeive  that  the  1^.  would  have  materially  affected  the 
whole  average  of  the  district  He  therefore  thought  it  waa 
highly  neocssaiy  that  some  less  loose  method  should  be 
adopted  in  such  an  important  matter  as  this*  Here  thev 
had  one  of  the  most  expensive  governments  in  the  world, 
by  which  the  interests  of  all  were  supposed  so  be  looked 
after,  and  after  paying  so  dear  for  their  whistle  it  was  oei> 
tainly  wrong  that  suoh  a  state  of  things  should  be  sllowed 
to  exist.  He  had  received  a  note  f^om  one  of  the  countv 
magistrates,  stating  that  he  understood  he  (Mr.  Damen) 
was  going  to  bring  this  subject  before  the  club,  and  en- 
closing a  letter  received  from  one  of  their  members.  It 
appeared  that  the  gentleman  had,  years  ago,  called  the 
attention  of  the  hon.  member  to  the  deficiency  of  these 
returns;  and  he  reoeived  a  very  kind  note,  acknowledging 
that  it  waa  very  bad  indeed,  and  stating  that  he  would  take 
the  earliest  opportunity  of  bringing  it  before  the  notice  of 
one  of  the  members  of  the  Government,  in  order  to  see  if 
something  oould  be  done.  That  was  thirteen  years  ago,  but 
nothing  had  been  done ;  and  it  was  so  long  since  that  he  had 
little  doubt  the  hon.  gentleman  had  forgotten  that  he  ever 
wrote  such  a  letter.  Thus  they  might  go  on  for  anothnr 
thirteen  years ;  and  the  probability  was  that  the  matter 
would  remain  just  where  it  was  at  present.  In  order  to 
remedy  the  eyil,  it  had  been  suggested  by  thia  olub  that  the 
oom  inspectors  should  receive  the  returns  as  now,  but  that 
they  should  be  subject  to  some  supervision;  that  there 
should  be  a  small  board  in  esch  town,  composed  of  two, 
three,  or  four  disinterested  persons,  to  examine  the  retams 
with  the  inspectors  once  a  week;  that  they  should  look 
after  all  parties  in  the  habit  of  buying  oom  in  the  different 
market  towns ;  and,  if  they  did  not  mske  returns,  call  upon 
them  to  do  so,  or  enforce  the  penalty  if  neceasary,  which 
would  be  an  improvement,  for  it  was  only  from  carelessness 
that  they  were  neglected.  In  many  towns,  however,  where 
large  markets  had  grown  up,  no  returna  at  all  ware  made, 
while  they  were  required  in  such  places  aa  Poole,  where 
Boaieely  a  bnahel  of  wheat  waa  sold  during  the  year.  A  gen- 
tlenaa  had  told  him  that  in  Essex  there  ware  only  four  market 


towns  which  made  tay  iitoni  at  alL   The  liii  Urn  thiy 
coaaidtrad  this  queation  they  merely  suggested  that  thii  bond 
should  be  formed,  and  that  those  oonposiBg  it  ihoiiUi  bi 
moderately  paid  for  their  labour.    But  thii  appeared  ao 
longer  auffieient  to  meet  the  ease.    The  evil  had  groan  w 
great  that  soma  other  remedy  was  aeeesaaiy ;  snd  he  csold 
not  help  thinking  that  the  seUers  should  make  the  retonuu 
well  aa  the  bnyera.    He  knew  the  sellers  might  object,  ea  thi 
gnrand  that  it  would  give  them  eoaaideitbletroaUej  bat  th^j 
knew  that  the  fear  ci  a  Uttit  tnuUa  waa  the  hii#)eii  te  tag 
improfamttat.    He  thought  it  wu  worth  iMr  while  te  tika 
upon  themaelves  this  little  extra  tMaUa,  aad.  eadsBvoat  te 
instil  into  the  minda  of  their  npMKntativas  the  eammitj  o( 
the  prssant  ratnms.    He  believod  any  geatlemBa  wiUiBg  te 
aarva  the  agrioultuial  body  would  gladly  tdn  up  a  qaertioB 
of  thia  kind.    It  wia  noi  a  qnastion  in  whioh  psEty  politici 
waa  eoncenad.    It  waa  a  quaatioB  in  which  ail  eonaiiiBd.  It 
waa  a  queation  in  whieh  hmdowewc,  oeenpier,  aad  the  geaenl 
public  were  intereated.    All  thay  wanted  waa  to  pt  Ui 
retoma,  whieh  would  ahow  what  waa  the  tne  state  of  tht 
market,  what  they  did  actually  grow,  and  what  progMi  tbv 
made.    But  in  Begland  aU  these  thinga  were  neglaBtad.  He 
did  not  aay  that  they  ahoold  go  to  the  troaUa  of  pdatioaiBg 
Fariiaaaent,  or  anything  of  that  kind,  but  ha  theaghtthif 
might  indnee  aome  gantiemaa  intereated  in  the  lubjcet  to  att 
his  efferta  for  the  Tnmodying  of  thia  monatrmis  etil,  for  ki 
oould  eall  it  nothing  dae,  aeeing  that  it  waa  really  nnfiur  to 
the  people  of  thia  eountiy. 

lir.  BAUNDina  thought  it  ought  to  be  eompolaory  Us  tbe 
peraon  who  sold  oom  to  make  returna  aa  well  as  thoee  wbe 
purchased,  and  that  what  thsy  sold  at  hesae  for  piit  « 
feeding  ought  to  be  taken  into  eonaideratioa,  whaa  rat^ 
tithee,  Ac,  would  he  governed  by  what  they  really  giev,  ia- 
atead  of  upon  the  beet  aample  only.  Ho  alao  theaght  it  fwy 
unfair  that  a  man  who  oecupied  a  poor  ihrm  in  aa  aaMy 
climate  ehould  have  to  pay  upon  this  beat  aamples  which  «en 
produced  inland. 

Mr.  Randall  believed  that,  next  to  the  malt4ax^  thii «« 
a  matter  of  the  greateat  importance  to  the  Ihnner.  ^Vbaa 
tbe  altemtion  waa  made  with  respect  to  the  tithe  ooauivtstits, 
he  thought  that  Qovcmment  ought  to  have  taken  etcpi  te 
aecure  the  averagea  being  obtained  in  a  move  eonect  maaa*. 
It  waa  well  known  by  everyone  who  attended  a  aearfcet  tket 
ecaroely  one-third  of  what  waa  aold  waa  returned.  If  a  deela 
wu  aeked  about  it,  he  said  if  be  did  not  return  ia  the  neiket 
in  queation  he  did  in  aome  other,  when  he  aaade  op  bis  reton 
at  the  end  of  the  week ;  but  he  contended  that  all  eon  oofkt 
to  be  returned  in  the  market  where  it  was  pnidiBeed.  Bi 
thought  that,  to  obtain  fair  averagea,  it  waa  mghly  uvmtnj 
that  the  farmer  ahould  midce  a  return  of  the  eon  he  lol'** 
well  aa  the  merchant  of  what  he  boo/{ht  Peihape  thai 
might  be  an  objection  to  the  farmer  making  a  reton ;  bat  hi 
could  not  aee  how  it  could  be  maintained,  aa  it  woold  oaly  be 
a  check  upon  the  returna  now  made.  SometimM  wbeo  toe 
price  of  com  wu  low,  and  in  aome  loealitiea  they  coold  aot 
grow  u  good  qualitiu  aa  in  othera,  they  did  not  find  the 
returns  in  accordance  with  the  aalea.  Whether  wroaf « 
ri^ht  he  could  not  aa^,  but  he  had  thooght  whether  thai 
might  not  be  an  ob}eiction  on  the  part  of  milters  to  itt>n 
these  low  pricea,  u  the  baker  intending  to  pnrchaee  augB 
make  his  calculationa'aocordingly.  He  did  not  my  it  wn  > 
fact,  but  still  such  a  practice  might  prevail  in  some  cisei.  He 
hoped  that  aome  move  would  be  made  in  the  matter,  u  it  wei 
one  of  eeriouB  consequence  to  corn-growers  genersll^. 

The  Chairman  said  there  could  not  be  two  opimoae  ur» 
thia  part  of  the  queation— that  the  preeent  maebioery  w 
getting  at  the  averagu  had  entirdf  fluled.  It  did  MtAtaf  « 
the  Bort ;  and  it  appeared,  from  the  figurea  quoted  ^[Jf '*  ^ 
Damen,  which  were  no  doubt  correct,  that  aearcely  ^"'^^^^ 
the  wheat  eold  in  the  market  waeever  retnraed,  and  otij 
about  one-tbird  of  the  barley  malted  ia  thie  countiy.  xYov, 
thie  waa  a  etate  of  thinge  which  ought  not  to  exist,  eepeoilV 
when  their  greateet  paymenta,  each  u  tithes,  ud  eonctn^ 
rents,  were  bssed  upon  these  returns.  He  quite  sgreed  a^ 
Mr.  RandaU  that,  not  only  the  com  bought  aad  aold  oo^ 
to  be  returned,  but  the  whole  produce  of  the  Cum, »  »  **? 
evidently  the  intention  of  the  Act  that  the  paymenti  eOMM 
be  based  on  the  actual  value  of  the  whole.  Aa  to  urt^ 
it  wu  a  fact  that  more  than  three-fourtha  gio«B.^  ^ 
weatam  countiea,  except  in  a  few  more  favoured  tecttiti^"" 
need  for  feeding  catUe,  &«.,  and  never  came  into  the  retaw 
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It  iD.  E»  IhMifaw  mnuitnA  Hat  lo—  ■MouihoiiUl  be 
tika  to  gtt  pop*  n^  ii»  ntaimi.  It  wm  sot  fpi  th«n 
toRfiHllhiraitdljr,  All  tkev  had  to  do  wm  to  ihov  how 
■Hk  thiy^pen  aggrwfed  wi  wpoMd  apoo  by  tbo  ftmmt 
ho,  whai  PkilinMnt  OHtoinly  oagbt  to  inquio  into  tbo  nb- 
jcet  If,  bovetor,  Mlbmd  to  thon,  tben  eoald  be  wauotlj 
lordifleQliy  in  piopomg  a  botter  plan  tban  tbe  pioiait. 

Mr.  Slt  Mid  ho  ahiafa  tried  to  lotara  aU  be  bosg ht,  hot 
tkath^  VON  oaly  tbo  best  naploi;  bat  be  ground  a  great 
deilof  iateior  wheat  and  barlejr  Ik  tunmn,  which  was  not 
ntsiosd  St  all.  Ho  thonlope  tboqght  tbo  seller  oogbt  to 
■lb  s  letuB,  iMladiiig  bis  inSmm  aaospleo,  whieh  would 
Dike  s  Kiast  dUhrasco  in  the  arsiage. 

Mr.  BsABm  aeswidesed  it  esseotisl  tbat  same  slteiation 
ihosU  be  nttdsb  beeanao  it  was  piofad  tbat  the  vetnns  wore 
ivy  emosaoa;  and  if  tbo  GorenuMnt  wanted  to  know  what 
tM  gfovn  IB  the  ooutir,  they  eonld  only  ^  at  it  by 
nqiiriaf  tbe  sellor  to  make  a  lotiun  as  well  as  tbe  bayor. 
FMo|i  it  augbt  bo  fomo  beaedt  to  know  what  quantity  of 
om  WIS  grown  htm  year  to  year,  whotbor  it  was  inereasing 
vieensiiag,  and  tbon  tbe  fkrmer  would  hsTe  to  make  a 
Rtim  of  sU  gfown,  whether  eeosamod  or  sold.  He  tbought 
tkot  ongbt  to  bsfe  boon  some  aheratioo  many  years  ago,  for 
it  ni  Mid  tbat  if  they  took  money  out  of  a  man^  podcet  be 
neoDseted  it  for  a  long  time.  On  eatetiag  upon  bis  farm  he 
tottk  tbe  craps  at  a  valuation,  governed  by  tbo  retoms  in 
DoKiMitsr  market  for  the  months  of  Oetober  and  November. 
Aiy  ksd  a  vsry  bad  tinm  for  saving  their  barley;  and  be  had 
to^  ttpon  the  returns  at  40i.  a  quarter,  while  he  would 
aoMj  my  tbat  ho  nofer  made  88e.  a  qoartor  of  it,  not  a  bit 
o(  vbiek  wm  returned,  and  conaaqaently  some  hundieds  of 
pwndi  vara  taken  out  of  his  pocket.  The  faet  was  that  these 
ntnru  net  oaly  govomed  tithea  and  rent,  but  tbe  transactions 
betvma  tbs  in-eomtng  and  the  outgoing  tenant ;  and  this 
nil BMttsr  of  the  grestcot  importance.  He  did  not  beUeve 
tkit  aayono  wonU  wish  to  get  the  rstuns  higher  or  lower 
ttet%iaaUyoighttobe.    What  they  wanted  waa  a  fbir  and 


honeat  retain  both  lor  wheat  and  barl^.  As  to  oats,  he 
thought  it  wonld  bo  diffleolt  to  andvo  at  a  aatiafaetoiy  result, 
beeaaae  fsur-iftha  of  what  was  grown  in  the  country  waa 
ooosnoMd  on  the  fsrm.  The  quaation  waa  how  they  woold 
proceed  in  order  to  obtain  n  nmody.  Would  they  set  up  a 
petitioa,  or  ky  a  statement  hafoie  the  oonnty  moofbeia,  so 
that  they  night  be  aUo  to  bring  tbo  subjset  before  Par- 
liament ?  It  waa  no  nso  epeaking  of  it  bare,  and  than  letting 
it  drop. 

The  Chiiuman  said  be  had  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  in 
proposing  a  vote  of  thaaka  to  Me.  Robert  Hamen,  for  the  able 
manner  in  which  he  bad  brought  the  subject  forward;  and  he 
perfectly  agreed  with  tbe  suasostion  thrown  out  by  Mr. 
Reader  that  some  stops  should  be  taken  to'' press  the  autter 
upon  tbe  attsntion  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Fatitions 
were  of  very  little  use ;  and  tbe  better  plan  woold  be  to  lay 
tboir  views  before  the  county  memberi^  who  might  avail  them- 
sdvee  of  an  opportunity  to  make  their  voice  beszd  for  the 
purpose  of  fsmedying  the  erils  of  tbe  present  system. 

Mr.  SAUNDnna  seconded  the  vote  m  thanks,  and  farther 
propoeed  that  a  statement  ahould  be  prepared,  drawing  the 
attention  of  their  members  to  the  subjeot,  and  asking  them 
to  aarist  in  getting  tbo  returns  properly  taken. 

Mr.  Dambn  returned  thanks,  and  said  it  was  ezcsedingly 
giatifying  to  find  that  their  views  so  entirely  coincided  with 
his  own.  He  fully  agreed  with  tbe  remarks  that  had  fallen 
from  Mr.  Reader  and  the  Chairman  respecting  some  mo? o- 
ment  being  made  in  the  siatter.  He  would  also  suggest  tbat, 
aa  there  were  ssveral  farmers'  dubs  in  the  county,  whieh  may 
be  said  to  represent  the  feelings  of  the  eounty  at  la^o,  it 
would  be  very  desirable  if  they  would  act  in  concert  in  brioging 
tbo  qusation  before  the  attention  of  their  mcmbera.  He 
thoagbt  all  the  duba  were  unanimooa  on  this  question.  The 
fttd  waa  laid,  and  it  was  only  neoessary  to  put  a  match  to  it ; 
and  if  they  jointly  brought  their  gricfaaeee  before  tbe  oonnty 
members,  they  would  donbtlees  do  something  to  obtain  a 
remedy. 


LORD    NAAS    ON    AGRICULTURAL    SCIENCE    AND     THE    USE 

OF     MACHINERY. 


At  the  dinner  of  the  Cnmberiand  and  Wostmordand  Agri- 
wbsiil  Sedsty,  at  Cookermoutb,  Lord  Naas,  MP.,  occupied 
w  chiir,  end  sj^  aa  foUows  :— 

Mr.  Yie^bairssaB  and  gentlemen,  I  have  now  to  pro- 
pne  (or  year  aeeeptance  tbe  toast  of  to-day.  I  have 
^Mk  yea  to  drink  ** Prosperity  to  tbe  Cumberland  and 
WMtosielaad  AgricultBral  Society*' (apphiuse).  Gentlemen, 
1  bdiife  thst  the  improyement  in  tbe  state  of  agricolture  in 
bshad-in  the  Unifesd  Kingdom,  I  may  say— which  has 
1*^  plass  during  tbe  Isst  half-century,  ii,  in  some  extent,  to 
M  tiseid  to  exertione  of  sodeties  such  as  this.  They  bafo 
^tjd  BOW  for  a  great  nnmbor  of  yean,  and,  as  years  hste 
WM  oe,  hafo  beeeose  better  known  and  more  fdt,  and  now 
'^'■■ud,!  may  eay,the  sympathy  and  support  of  dl  persons 
^yclsd  with  agrienltnre  throughout  the  country  (loud  ap- 
Jh*<*)>  Laadlorda  and  teaante  combine  in  their  support 
"  .^un  SBSoeiations,  vie  with  each  other  in  eom> 
'^wi  for  every  priae  oAred,  and  give  thdr  best 
f*y"w  m  diffusing  tbe  knowledge  which  is  calen- 
IJ^  to  advsnce  tbat  noble  pursuit  on  which,  I  bdieve, 
IJ*  Prosperity  of  this  country  in  a  great  mauore  reste 
olT'  '^^  *"^  ^^^  applsttss).  It  is  the  custom  of 
^^^bawn  to  combine  for  all  lorto  of  purposes.  There 
•reso psnoos who  appreciate  so  much  as  Eagliabmen  tbe 
^  «f  anodationa.  We  therefore  ftad  aisociationa  in 
***  Moatiy  and  tbe  colonies  esteblishcd  for  every  possiUe 
^^'t^^l  aad,  generally,  each  association  is  attended  with 
'^'^  (applaase),  Englishmen,  in  tliis  reepect,  remind 
2**^^ddfoUeof  the  fsggot  of  sticks— dnglebanded, 
■teiUeitaid  strongest  amongst  us  is  eomparatifely  weak, 
^^^"teeistsd  with  others  in  sudi  a  puranit  as  we  are  en- 
fjSf  IB  to-day  ha  is  invindbfo  (applauie).  As  Sir  Gharies 
^™«i»  lanarfcs  in  tbe  play—"  Englishmen,  if  they  want 
**  ^  teytbiag,  uMst,  dect  a  chairman  and  secretary,  appofat 


a  committee,  pas*  a  few  rdaolntionf ,  and  the  thing  ia 
done"  (applause).  Tbe  agricnlturd  bodies  appnoiate 
this  prindple,  and  act  on  it.  One  effect  of  theae  inatitap 
tions  has  been  to  alter  condderably  tbe  opinions  hdd  by 
the  public  at  Urge  of  tbe  agricoltimd  body.  I  know  aoau 
few  yeara  ago  it  was  quite  customary  for  a  certain  body  of 
men  in  this  coontiy  to  stato  in  public  tbat  the  formara 
were  entirely  an  unprogrssdve  dass  of  -  umd  ;  but  now  wo 
addom  or  nerar  hear  those  opinions  adfaaced,  and  the 
fhrmers  get  as  much  credit  with  the  pubUo  generally  for  adr 
vaneement  and  progress  as  any  other  dase  of  bmu  in  the 
country  (Hear,  bear).  We  have  beard  it  often  stated  in 
dden  times  tbnt  f  srmers  were  men  who  rardy  associated  with 
eaeh  other,  who  had  no  care  or  interest  in  anything  beyond 
thdr  doori,  whose  only  thougbte  were  upon  their  farmoyards^ 
who  hated  change  and  opposed  improvement,  who  were  foiy 
superstitious,  who  believed  in  witdies,  and  nailed  horaaahooa 
ofer  their  doora  for  luck  (laoghter).  Now,  I  am  ghd  to  say, 
we  nerer  hear  such  rubbiih  uttered;  and  the  agiioultnml 
dssees  generally  now  command  as  much  aa  any  other  the 
general  respect  of  the  community  (epplause).  There  are 
great  difBciutiea  in  the  advancement  of  agrieultnre.  Men 
devoted  to  an  agricolturd  life  ha?e  not,  to  s  certain  ea- 
tent,  the  same  adfantages,  as  are  peeaessed  by  people 
liring  in  the  towns.  They  have  not  the  sanm  focilitiaa 
for  meeting  end  talking  over  their  own  afldrs  aa  the 
ttfban  popdation  baTe.  It  is,  perhaps,  for  this  rsason, 
that  enlightenment  does  not  proceed  quite  so  swiftly 
amongst  agriculturists  as  it  does  amongit  many  other  in- 
duitnsl  punuiti.  But,  genUeaun,  the  farmer  has  to  contend 
with  great  difflcnlties  which  those  embsrked  in  other  iadna- 
trial  pursoito  know  not.  He  baa  not  only  to  consider,  with  the 
mennfocturer,  the  proper  and  mostadvantageoua  way  of  laying 
out  hia  eapitd,  but  be  baa  also  to  td^o  into  •eeovit  the 
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ehsHMt  of  Um  veitlMr,  the  ehtli«M  of  the  vtawnt,  tte  ?■- 
iiitiH0fMil,tMlUMh8tUbndimtaUeiiaH0(kMeattle.  It 
u,  in  flffaet,  tlw  Boit  mMMteinparniit  in  which  a  aaa  eta  be 
engifed.  Notvithttaading  aU  Umm  di•■dv■nt^«■•  thin  ii  lo 
muflh  that  it  noble  and  in  eonfomitj  with  the  heet  and  wor- 
thieit  iMUnn  of  oar  natnie  in  the  pnnvit  of  afaeoltara— 
ijotwithitandhig  all  theie  dieadvantajKes,  I  lay  aodan  |»ao- 
tiee  hu  nodeied  it  the  moet  popolar  emploirment  in  whieh 
we  can  engige,  one  mott  gratifyiug  to  the  f^eliagi  of  efoiy 
man  who  withea  to  live  at  home  in  peaea  and  do  hia 
doty  to  hia  nughboiir  and  hia  God  (loud  applaaie). 
Tbe  adTaaeement  of  agrienltnial  leienee  in  Great  Biiteia 
has  been  prindpaUj  eonftned  to  tbe  latt  and  preeent 
genemtioo.  If  our  grandfatheia  weie  to  nte  £rom  their 
gravei  they  eoald  hardly  balievewhat  had  beeome  of  the  pnit- 
eentnry  qretem  of  (arming.  Yoj  may  turn  aa  you  like,  bat 
there  will  be  nine  failnrei  oat  of  your  ten  attempt!  if  yon  have 
not  recoarae  to  a  tboroogh  tyetem  of  dounegf,  A  thocoogh 
drain  wee  miknown  to  oar  farmera  of  the  laat  centory.  Tbe 
nie  of  artiflcial  manure  ia  alio  of  a  noent  date,  and  the  fine 
old  KogUth  gentleman  would  have  looked  on  anyone  aa 
an  impoitor  who  would  have  told  him  that  aoon  after  hia 
death  one  of  the  moat  important  manurea  applied  to  the  aoil 
of  our  country  would  be  carried  15,000  mtlea  OTcr  the  aea  to 
enrioh  our  aoil  (Hear,  hear).  Within  the  last  centuiy  the  three 
great  eiaentiala  of  agneuUure— draining,  deep  ploughing,  and 
the  employment  of  artificial  manure— baTO  oeea  diacoveicd , 
and  if  tbcae  three  great  eaaentiala  are  practiaed  with  care,  there 
ia  no  doubt  of  tlm  raault.  We  huTe  acen,  within  the  laat 
century  that  a  new  breed  baa  been  created-^a  breed«  I  may 
aay,  without  fear  of  eontredietiott,  aeoond  to  none  in  the 
kingdom— I  allude  to  the  Bhorthomed  breed  (applauae). 
In. the  great  qualitiee  of  aiacb  early  maturity,  and  tendency 
to  fatten,  it  ataada  unriTaUed.  We  moat  reeoUect  that  the 
ahort-honied  breed  ia  entireljr  a  new  breed.  It  waa  only  mo- 
ated by  our  grandMhen,  and  ;it  baa  now  taken  a  piaoa  aa  one 
of  the  firat,  certainly  the  moat  profitable,  breeda  of  cattle  an 
the  nniverae.  It  came  from  the  north.  The  county  of  Durham 
gave  ita  name  to  the  bread ;  and  it  baa  been  adopted  in  every 
part  of  the  country,  in  Scotlandt  Ireland,  and,  indeed,  in  all 
parte  of  the  land,  if  a  great  number  of  this  new  breed  have 
Deen  apread  over  the  country,  and  eagerly  propagated  by  the 
breedera,  there  hu  alao  been  during  the  aame  time  a  propor- 
tionate improvement  in  the  old  and  diatioct  broede  of  the  coun- 
try. The  Hereforda  have  improved,  till  they  are  now  great 
maaaee  of  moade,  fleah,  and  fat.  The  ajrmmetqf  and  beauty  ojf 
the  Devon  ia  mudi  enhanced,  while  the  milk-giving  propenai- 
tiea  of  the  Ayrahirea  and  Aldamay  have  been  vastly  tncreaaed : 
even  the  Weet  Highlandara  have  not  eicapod  tbe  general  qou* 
tagion,  and  at  the  Breadalbane  aale  tbe  other  day  a  yearling 
hiofers  of  thia  breed  actually  sold  for  4fi  guineaa  a  piece.  Of 
theee  we  had  a  good  ahow  to-day.  Then,  with  regard  to 
pigp,  what  ahall  I  aay  of  them  ?  (laughter).  Moat  of 
yon  wDl  remember  thirty  veara  ago»  when  the  very  aeme  of 
perCeetion  in  pig-breeding  ahowed  nothing  but  anoot-and  lege 
(laughter),  but  in  the  modem  piga  theae  featurea  ue  kef^ 
antiNlyoatof  aight  (Hear,  hear).  Well  then,  gentlemen,  it 
Buat  havn  taken  a  conaiderable  amount  of  experience  to  have 
bronght  theae  differeat  Jdnda  of  atook  to  auch  great  perfection* 
In  eneep  our  breedera  are  endeavouring,  with  great  auooeaa,  to 
add  to  the  aiae,  without  diminiihing  tbe  aymmetry  of  the 
beautiful  Leioeitcr  and  flonthdown.  One  good  breed  ia  often 
ruined  by  indiacriminate  croaiing.  It  aeema  to  me  that  a 
great  many  people  inmgine  they  have  nothing  more  to  do  than 
to  eroea  often  enough,  and  indiicrimioately,  and  they  will  get 
the  breeda  they  want  perfectly.  A  auoeeaBful  cross  ia  the  ea- 
eeptian<*a  failure  the  rule.  Breedera  of  eaperience  well  know 
how  a  herd,  a  flock,  a  atad,  or  even  a  pack  of  hounds  may 
be  nearly  roiaed  by  one  injadidooa  or  uoauccesslm 
CRMa.  The  difficulties  are  enormous,  therefore  is  suc- 
cess all  the  more  appreciated  when  it  comes.  But 
great  ashes  been  the  advsnce  made  in  the  first  requisites 
ler  sneesesful  tillage  and  in  the  breeding  of  stock,  the 
application  of  machinery  to  agriculture  has  within  the 
last  few  years  made  even  more  rspid  strides.  It  will 
hardly  be  believed  how  in  a  few  years  this  eiseutisl  element 
of  successful  buabandry  has  pcogreucd.  There  waa  nothing 
fsrmera  were  ao  much  prejuiUeed  about  aa  tbie.  Thirty  yesre 
yeers  ago  the  fanser  tbonght  no  other  implement  was  neosa* 
easy  for  the  cultivatioa  of  his  land  than  the  oommon  plough. 
It  la  aow  fbund  that  mMhiaea  have  boen  invented  to  perform 


Boarily  aoiiy  kind  of  farm  woik;  and  they  do  thdr  datj 
effldeatly,  and  command  a  roady  sale  thraoghoat  tbe  king* 
dom.  .1  waa  much  etnok.in  pafaangafswtaasdaiatt 
agrianltuml  paper  oa  thii  aafajeet  Bpaakmg  of  (helUftl 
Agriealtural  8ocieliy>  show  at  Wcneslef ,  the  lfer&  Uu 
EmprtM  of  Augoat  8, 1863,  aaye :  "  Than  was  ao  fettare  is 
the  late  show  of  the  B^al  Agtieoltual  8octety  at  Wemicr 
nsoreatriking  than  tha  oaoanona  incrsam  in  the  qosolitynd 
vanoty  of  aaaehinery  exhibilad.  On  a  aompariaoa  of  tte 
catalogae  wilb  thoea  of  former  yearn,  we  find  that  vhibt  ii 

1860  at  CaaCarbniy,  then  were  ^i1  aftidafe  eatated.  Ui 
nomber  baa  riaoa  in  1868 16  6,880,  or  an  addition  e(  otu); 
half  the  former  number.  And  the  number  of  ataada  b«  liki* 
wiae  been  augoMntod  from  2)2  in  tbe  tamer  to  SaOia  tbe  httff 
year,  being  more  than  halt  oa  many  more.  AndifvewilA 
go  hack  s^l  further,  wa  should  find  a  mnchgreater  diibceet 
The  report  of  the  jury  appoiutad  to  decide  on  the  BMtitdif 
tha  agriealtural  saachineiy  in  the  Intrrnational  Exkibitim  o( 
laat  year,  afferda  aooM  striking- facta  on  this  head,  iodictiin 
of  the  great  prqgreea  made  in  the  amploymlat  of  Baehiieij 
aiaee  1851.  Thus,  in  1862,  aix  irma  tomad  out  270  itaa 
engines  for  agricultural  parpooea;.andin  1861  the  aac 
firms  sold  898,  which  was  an  incrsase  of  880  per  ceat  U 

1861  two  Arms,  that  had  no  standing  as  pkmf  b-aaken  in 
?862,  sent  out  9,809  plougha.  Four  firms  that  b*d  bi 
ezietence  in  1861  aa  makera  of  cultivatora,  smdeud  nid 
1,199  of  theee  implemente  in  1861.  Three  firms,  wbo  maai- 
factured  883  eom-driUe  in  1862,  raieed  the  nnmber  ia  IMl  to 
703.  Four  firom,  who  ia  1858  sold  only  32  rttplagaackiDU, 
io  1861  sold  1,716.  In  1862  sii  firms  sent  out  827  thfahisK 
naaobiDOs;  in  1861  they  eold  1,084.  The  horse-raka  roie 
in  the  eame  peoriod,  from  611  to  1,739,  from  five  ftnu;  tke 
haysMkere  of  two  firms,  from  60  to  721 ;  the  ehaltcettei 
by  three  firsss,  from  l^OOiin  1865,  to  4,605  in  1861;  nd 
five  firme  which  ia  1862  tamed  out  64eom-bniiiSfi,  isoeaed 
the  number  in  1861  to  2,680,'^  ^  Ton  wilUbterve,  geetk- 
men,  ittm  thia  iatoaHliig  rifort  that  all  this  advsnce  is  tp^ 
cultural  machinery  hai  taken  place  within  tbe  Isit  tea  yon. 
This  has  sU  been  done  within  that  period.  All  thc«e  inph- 
mente  have  been  manufactured,  sold  to  purehasen,  lod  oicd 
on  the  fsrms  throughout  England  during  that  tine  (tppiaoK). 
It  was  thought  very  generally  that  the  applicatiooofm- 
chinery  would  do  away  with  a  great  deal  of  nmooslUbou; 
bnt,  inatead  of  that,  it  baa  ever  beea  fouad  where  aeehiw 
are  introduced  that  the  number  of  labouren  ia  not  diaisiibid 
(Hear).  There  ia  now  aa  great  a  number  of  people  caplojed 
in  agricultural  purauita  aa  at  any  other  period  of  on 
hiatory  (loud  applauae).  No,  gontlcmen,  the  Isboeien 
hare  nothing  to  tear  fi^om  the  improvooient  asd  utn- 
daction  of  machinery;  and  thia  always  rendera  Dec» 
aary  an  inoreaacd  expenditure  of  capita^  the  rsiult  of 
which  ia  that  production  ie  augmentedt  Md  a  puie 
number  of  persons  are  required  in  eoaeeqacBee  (apshsN)* 
Thia  haa  beoo  found  to  be  the  caao  ia  other  isdeiiml 
pursuits,  and  the  aame  rule  holds  good  as  apphsd  to  tgii- 
colture.  I  say  again,  the  lahonrer  hae  nothiag  to  hu  it» 
tbe  introduction  of  machinery.  Never  eiaoe  naohiaciy  vm 
aiplied  has  it  had  the  effect  the  labooiors  dread;  ths  oilj 
difference  which  tbe  labourer  will  find  wiU  be,  that  tkebbov 
ia  which  he  is  engsged  is  not  quite  so  severe  as  ondtf  tk<  old 
system  (spplaose).  I  sdmit  that  in  aome  few  cases  isdifidaM 
may  auiier,  but  the  great  bulk  of  the  working  dau  vill  reip 
immediate  and  permanent  benefit  from  any  piocest  tbet  sef • 
meats  the  prosperity  of  the  particular  iadoatry  in  vhioh  tUj 
are  eagaficd.  Talkiag  of  the  effeei  of  the  iatrododioa  tf 
machinery,  and  the  effect  it  ia  tikdy  to  have  oa  tbei|riflil- 
tural  labouring  cluiea  of  this  country,  there  is  snotbsr  mittn 
affecting  them  worthy  of  our  attention  and  aerious  eoasidoi' 
tion.  I  am  gUd  to  see  that  tbe  great  queitioa  of  the  in- 
provemeut  of  the  dwellings  of  the  labourmg  dsaiee  is  beiof 
brought  prominently  before  the  public  (spplaaee).  I  ^ 
tirely  agree  with  the  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Howard  sod  »^ 

.Jdarahill  on  this  most  important  subject.  Aay  osefb« 
reads  or  thinks  on  this  matter  cannot  faU  to  appreciate  it* 
vast  importance.  It  is  one  of  theaieaa  qusstioas  of  tks dtji 
and  although  the  xeocral  tone  of  tteling  seems  to  be  ia  U« 
way  of  improvemeot,  still  I  believe  that  in  many  quarts  » 
ia  not  sufficiently  ontertaioed.  A  good  deal  hesbeeedea^ 
but  there  are  atiU  people  Uviag  in  dwalliaga  wh«e  thaekatt^ 
teriaties  of  comfort,  cleanUnees,  and  deeeagy  are  v*7  ""f 
lanting,  if  not  toUlIy  diaragardfd.    Men.  wonw.  ladfW* 
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dm  cuaot  five  ia  ckMt  oonfliwd  hoim,  with  iiifafllsiMit 
McoBDodaUoD,  viUi  Uttlt  light,  air,  or  water,  vithoat  de- 
ftnctioii  to  kMJtb,  aad,  what  is  worse,  a  great  danger  to 
Doialitj  (appUuae).  On  the  very  fowett  pouible 
ground  —  that  of  economy  —  there  ia  nncb  to  he 
Slid  in  Ciroor  of  the  improTement  and  extemion 
of  tbeie  baildingi.  Your  labourer  is  the  most  yalu- 
ilrfe  ind  the  moet  delicate  machine  on  yoar  ferm.  Hia  weak- 
neu  ia  ytui  loai,  hit  strength  is  your  gain  (Hear,  hear). 
You  vin  fiod,  even  in  a  money  point  of  view,  that  yoo  will 
|et  mach  more  vsloable  work  out  of  jour  labourer  ii  he  if 
wdl  etred  and  prorided  for — well  lodged  and  clothed, 
eonfartible,  eonteated,  and  happy.  You  ought  to  put  him 
in  I  pmitioa  to  render  hin  irksome  life  as  esiy  as  possible, 
tkit  he  aod  you  may  work  for  your  mutual  interests,  and 
fed  no  inclination  to  part  (applause).  Therefore,  gentle- 
nm,  ereu  on  the  lowest  poesible  ground  of  profit,  you 
■ml  lee  it  to  be  your  interest  to  Improve  the  dwellings  of 
tbe  ifiiooltnral  labourers;  bat  whm  yon  eome  to  the 
bigbff  fiew— when  you  tfednk  that  this  man  is  of  the  same 
teh  sad  blood  as  yourselves,  and  aetnsted  by  the  same 
feeBegi,  with  tho  eamo'  hopes,  fears,  sod  desiree ;  that  he 
ii,liks  OS,  in  his  own  way  playing  hia  part  in  the  great 
rtnggle  of  life,  and  is,  I  hope,  wending  hia  way  also  like 
u  to  that  distant  lend  where  all  are  equal — then  it 
bifaofM  us  to  consider  how  what  at  first  appeared  a  matter 
of  economy  and  money,  becomes  a  nmtter  of  dutj — a 
dsty  of  the  very  highest  order  (applause).  I  belieTe  that 
tkoK  sngsged  in  agricultural  pursuits  only  require  this 
gust  ddStet  to  be  pointed  .out  to  them;  and  that  aU 


will  at  onoa  willingly  and  heartily  eombmo  to- 
gether to  remedy  the  dwelling  of  the  sgricultural  la- 
bourer (loud  applause).  The  present  year  is  a  most  op- 
portune one  for  the  ooosideraliou  of  this  question.  We 
know  that  in  the  south  a  most  abundant  harvest  has 
been  collected.  Here  in  the  north,  with  a  climate  not  so 
lavoured,  the  harvest  is  not  yet  gatkered  ia ;  but  we  hope, 
by  the  blessing  of  Gk»d,  to  have  ss  great  and  bounti/nl 
a  hsrvest  as  those  in  the  south  have  gathered  (applause.) 
Any  surplus  easing  from  a  plentiful  harvest  could  not» 
I  am  certain,  be  better  bestowed  than  in  improving  the 
dwelling  of  the  Isboqrer.  In  doing  so  we  shsU  not  only  be 
benefiting  ourselves  and  alleviating  his  hard  lot,  but  we 
fhall  be  obeying  the  commends  of  Him  who  has  told  us  in 
our  proeperiy  to  lemcmbcr  the  needy  and  to  help  the  poor 
(applause).  I  merely  throw  out  these  remarks  that  you  may 
think  over  them  when  you  go  home.  I  do  not  in  the  least  de- 
gree want  to  ssy  anything  which  you  may  imagbe  to  be  like 
presehing  a  sermon  (a  laugh).  I  merely  with  to  bring  before 
you  an  interesting  and  important  subject.  Judge  my  lemarks 
as  you  think  best ;  if  you  think  them  at  all  worthy  of  your 
considcrstion,  adopt  my  suggestions  (applause).  I  believe 
that  societies  such  as  this  ^ive  the  best  opportunity  that 
csn  be  offered  for  expressmg  our  opinion,  knowing  each 
other,  and  discussing  matters  such  as  toose  to  which  I 
have  briefly  alluded;  and,  therefore,  on  that  aeeount,  as 
well  as  many  othsrs,  I  esU  upon  yon  to  drink,  with  all  the 
eathniiasm  you  are  cspable,  **  Success  and  Prosperity  to  the 
Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  Agricultural  Society  "  (great 
appianse). 


THORNEY     HARVEST    FESTIVAL. 


Oo  Sept.  15  the  tenantry  of  His  Gnoe  the  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford on  the  Thomey  Eitate  gave  their  tinited  harvest  festival. 
Tk  fint  festival,  which  was  held  two  yeare  ago,  was  eoasi- 
^<nd  a  great  soecess  by  all  parties.  The  Isboavers,  into 
fiuMe  Buads  msny  doobta  hid  oroH  as  to  tha  amount  of  en- 
jojaeat  th^  ahoold  receive  by  this  now  mode  of  celebrating 
the  bsrrest  home.  In  excess  of  the  oid  way,  were  sgreeably 
svphsed,  and  ezpreaecd  in  unmiitakablo  terms  their  spprcci- 
itioB  of  the  leheme,  which  sppeals  at  once  to  their  inteUec- 
tuil  ud  morsl  espacities,  to  the  prejudice  of  mere  animal 
enjoyiBents,  which  afforded  a  dsy's  relsxstion  instead  of  a 
Bifht  of  dinfikcn  riot,  when  near  700  men  partook  of  a 
mhstsstisl  dinner,  provided  aad  waited  upon  by  their  em- 
plojen.  Diana  efver,  the  majority  qniekly  found  their  way  to 
^  riee-coQiie  to  witness  the  pony  and  donkey  races,  flat 
■id  hurdle,  with  other  amusements ;  eome  retired '  to  the 
■■oking  tent,  to  enjoy  their  tohacco  and  quart  of  ale,  until 
tia,tt  vhich  they  were  joined  by  their  wives  and  JDOre  than  a 
ikoonnd  visitora,  who  took  tea  at  tables  provided,  decorated, 
*^  presided  over  by  the  Isdies  of  the  parish.  Any  amount  of 
pniae  could  not  be  esteemed  flsttery  Isviahed  on  the  Ladies' 
CoausUtee,  who  so  sbly  aod  skilfully  carried  out  thst  pait  of 
ue  prograsaie.  The  tentt  at  tea  were  an  impoimg  sight, 
iQch  so  one  as  will  long  remain  impressed  on  the  mind  of 
twee  visitors  who  on  Tuesdsy  first  sttended  the  Thomey 
Hirrett  Festival.  Tbe  fsrmers,  too,  were  somewhst  diffident 
u  to  vhether  ibsy  should  co-opcrstc  with  their  worthy  pastor 
■t  tbtt  time,  doubting  his  sesl  and  abilities  to  csrry  out  the 
Vf^fttt  were  not  less  gratified.  Eocoursged  bv  former  suc- 
^  itid  the  expressed  desire  of  msny  of  botn  clssses,  W. 
VTheUin];;,  £iq.,  $nd  Rev.  J.  Csntley  convened  a  meeting  of 
the  tenantry,  st  which  committees  were  formed  to  take  the 
"«osgeaent  of  an  United  Hsrvest  Festival.  To  ssy  the 
^B&stry  were  unaaimoas  would  be  wrong ;  a  small  minority 
here,  is  clsevhere,  ever  resdy  to  clog  tbe  wheels  of  the  csr  of 
uitellectual  progress,  complied,  though  percbsnce  with  an  ill- 
8^1  to  aa  overwhelming  msjori(y,  who  wished  to  improve 
the  condition  of  their  labourers,  who  desire  to  creste  a  better 
feeliog  between  the  employer  snd  the  employed.  The  dsy 
^M  Upx  as  a  close  holiday.  The  village  was  competely  en 
f^f.  From  esrl^  morn  this  neat  snd  quiet  little  town  pre- 
dated a  mott'hvcly  appearance;  all  were  busily  engaged ; 
«*nythio(f  ^med  to  indieste  to  a  stranger  thst  something 


unusual  was  to  (ske  place  thst  day.  In  a  field,  aboat  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  off,  might  be  seen  aeversl  large  tents,  two 
of  which  weva  eapahle  of  seatiaf  1300  or  2,000  pcraona, 
dacotated  wiUi  flags  and  eveigwenst  and  designs  in  flowery 
eom  and  siekke.  Ajrrangemante  for  dinner  were  made. 
Shortly  before  11  aja.  waggons  tastefully  decorated  loaded 
with  labourers  began  to  arrive.  Proceedings  commenced  at 
11  o'clodc  with  sn  appropriate  service  and  sermon,  presched 
by  the  Rev.  Daymond*  in  the  Abbey,  from  6Sth  Fsslm,  v.  11, 
"  Thou  crownest  the  yesr  with  thy  goodness;  and  thy  paths 
drop  fatness.*  From  the  Abbey  a  pioeession  formed,  and, 
headed  by  the  hand,  repsared  to  the  tents.  After  a  concert  by 
the  Abbey  dioir,  Mr,  Meiir,.the  Duke  of  Bedford's  steward, 
rose,  and  asked  for  three  obeers  fo|r  our  *'  dueen,"  and  tbe 
"  Prince  of  Wales,"  which  were  right  loyally  responded  to. 
Then  followed  the  "  Visiton,"  the  "  Farmen,"  and  then,  on 
which  he  layed  particular  emphasis,  the  "  Labourers,"  and 
"  long  may  we  live  to  have  such  reunions  ss  we  have  had  this 
day.''  Each  in  sueoession  was  fasft/y  cheered.  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Cantley,  in  ihe  name  of  the  committee,  thsnked  the  compsny 
for  their  attencUpee,  and  the  labourers  for  the  orderly  meaner 
in  which  they  had  opnducUd  themselves.  Ue  contrasted  this 
with  the  old.  way  of  giving  harvest  suppers,  ACter  euume- 
ratiog  the  advantages  derived  by  thus  sppealing  to  the  moral 
and  intellectusl  faculties  of  the  men,  rather  then  their  mere 
animal  propensities,  to  the  fsrmers,  he  said,  this  was  the 
way  to  csuse  a  better  feeHng  between  them  and  their  men. 
It  was  a  mistake  to  ssy  that  the  labourer  would  not  appreciate 
this ;  those  happy  fsess  that  he  saw  around  him  were  ample 
evidence  of  th^  truth  of  that  assertion.  He  urged  them  to 
bear  in  mmd  thst  good  masters  make  good  eervants,  and  that 
thus  uniting  with  them  and  giving  them  to  understand  that 
he  cared  for  their  wellare  and  enioyment,  was  the  best  way  of 
cementing  thst  good  feeling  that  should  exist.  Nothing 
teuded  more  than  those  socisl  gstherings  to  do  all  that  was 
required  ia  thst  respect,  prevent  those  irregUlsrities  and  ex- 
cesses, that  hid  bean  urged  in  some  parts  as  a  serions  drawhsdc 
to  affairs  of  thia  kind.  He  thsnked  the  labourers  for  the  orderly 
manner  in  which  th^y  had  coudoeted  themselves;  he  hoped  they 
would  continue  with  the  same  propriety  to  the  end  of  thefesti- 
vities,  then  return  to  .their  homes,  hsppy  and  grateful,  not  only 
to  their  employers  for  the  good  things  the^  hsd  provided, 
but  thankful  to  their  God  for  the  mtny  blesnnss  he  had  cop- 
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ferred,  tnd  the  bountifol  liftr?Mt,  the  lafii  io-gakhcrisf  ef 
which  they  had  thai  dty  been  oelebntiiig  (Heir,  hear).  He 
could  not  retire  wtthovt  eKprenbg  hii  liiieBie  thiBka  to  one 
vithoat  irhote  aanitiBce  we  eoold  not  have  met  here  thia 
«veiiiB|  (Hear,  hear).  Although  not  one  of  the  eomoiittee,  he 
worked  with  then.  Had  he  not  leadflnd  the  naterial  aaaiat- 
anoa  he  did,  thia  featital  could  not  haft  taken  ptoea.  That 
gaotleman  wu  Mr.  Bf eir,  than  whon  thaj  had  not  a  move  able 
aaaiatant  or  atiieere  friend  (eheera). 

Mr.  Mbir  aaid  thii  wat  a  gathering  that  afforded  hhn 
great  pleaiure,  ai  he  knew  it  matt  ereryone  preaent  who 
wiabed  well  to  the  flurm-labonrer.  He  could  not  apeak 
too  highly  of  it.  It  waa  the  proper  way  of  eelebrating  the 
harrett-home.     Nothing   tended   aaore   than  thoaa  aocial 

Stheringi  to  improfe  the  feeUng  between  muter  and  luin. 
ia  reyerend  friend  had  aid  a  great  deal  aboat  the  way  in 
whieh  he  had  aniated.  Now,  ao  lu  aa  he  wu  coneerned,  they 
were  very  welcome  to  hit  serricei,  for  he  wu  only  too  happy 
to  eontribnte  whaterer  lay  in  hit  power  to  what,  in  hit  eiti- 
mation,  waa  the  proper  way  of  giTing  thanka  to  an  Alnightj 
God  for  the  ■aeeemal  completion  of  a  Inznriant  hanreat 
(cheert).  To  the  laboorera  he  wuhed  to  aay  jntt  a  word.  At 
the  conelutioa  of  a  former  featival  he  wu  throogh  the  Tillage 
ftt  a  late  hoar,  and  ^  not  obaerre  Otte  iatosicatad  peraon. 


No#  he  hopiBd  to  be  able  to  My  the  same  after  Ihii  evmiac. 
He  thanked  them  fbr  the  attention  they  had  giTan,  laddiaiU 
uk  hia  frienda  to  give  three  eheera— thm  nch  hmrty  chcm 
aa  he  would  lead  them  with— for  the  labouera ;  aye,  ud  ne 
mora  cheer  fbr  their  "  bonny  bafana.** 

Dnring  the  hearty  reapoau  whieh  thia  net  aith  tti 
apeaker  took  hia  aeat.  Huee  cheen  wan  than  giien  for  SCr. 
Meir,  and  the  company  retired  to  witnen  a  diiplay  of  fin. 
worki.  ThoM  orer,  led  by  the  band,  the  company,  who  wm 
wtimated  at  more  than  3,000,  made  their  way  to  tht  TiQiie. 
The  road  wu  iOuitrated  hj  Chinen  lantemt  hang  imosg  the 
branchea  of  the  atately  efms,  which  meet  orer  tne  eeatic  tf 
thii  fiivourite  walk.  Of  the  appearaiiea  but  one  opioioD  vn 
heard ;  CTeryone  wu  delighted  with  the  garb  it  had  laniacd 
for  the  cTening. 

The  band  peifoimed  the  national  anthem  on  the  mo, 
which  eondodad  the  plaaanree  of  a  day  that  will  Igag  be  » 
Bumbered  by  the  inhabitanta  of  Thoney,  ud  worthy  of  iaih- 
taoa  by  all  who  deaire  morally  and  intdlaetaally  ta  mpm 
the  condition  of  the  labourer,  and  in  a  latioBal  ■ansain- 
turn  thanka  to  the  Great  Gi?ar  of  all  Good  far  the  laeeMfol 
in^gathering  of  tim  harroat,  Agiicou. 

Sept.  17, 1868. 


A    HARVEST    HOME    IN    THE    MIDLANDS. 


A  harveat-home  in  a  well-ordered  English  parish  is  one 
of  the  most  pleuing  sights  to  be  found  in  England  at  the 
present  day.  At  'HLurlaaton,  Leicestershire,  on  Sept.  17} 
took  place  one  of  these  annnsJ  fea:tivB]a,  the  arrangements 
being  principally  made  by  the  Rev.  6.  E.  Bruxner,  the 
rector.  The  beautiful  and  picturesque  church  wu  deco- 
rated with  ripened  grain  and  corn-flowers.  The  front, 
the  capitals  of  the  columns  from  which  spring  the  chan- 
cel arches,  and  other  parts  of  the  church,  were  wreathed 
with  fine  cars  of  oats  and  .barley,  intermingled  most  heau- 
tifolly  with  geraniums  and  other  brilliant-hued  flowers. 
Near  the  communion-table  was  a  large  stand  holding  fine 
aheaves  of  wheat,  oats,  and  barley,  and  a  beautiful  design 
worked  with  corn-ears.  The  proceedings  of  the  day  com-  • 
menced  with  a  procession,  cousisting  of  the  rector,  many 
of  the  surrounding  gentry,  farmers,  and  the  whole  of  the 
labourers — ^oll  decorated  with  ears  of  com.  Banners,  and 
a  large  quantity  of  com,  were  also  carried  and  deposited 
in  the  church.  The  service  included  some  of  the  prayers 
from  the  form  agreed  on  by  Convocation,  and  included 
tlie  hymn — 

**  Lord  of  the  harvett.  once  again 
We  thank  thee  for  the  ripened  grain." 

This  part  of  the  proceedings  over,  the  men  were  enter- 
tuned  with  a  capital  dinner,  and  the  women  with  tea : 
then  rustic  sports  were  engaged  in,  and  the  day  closed 
with  a  dance  on  the  green.  The  hon.  Capt.  Moretoa, 
Hon.  and  Rev.  A.  Byron,  and  A.  Arkwright,  Esq.,  were 
amongst  the  visitors.  A  very  similar  festivi^  took  place 
on  the  same  day  at  Shenton,  at  which  there  were  Major 
Wollaston  and  Sir  Alexander  Arbuthnot.  The  feelmg 
which  pervades  these  gatherings  will  be  seen  from  the 
speech  of  Major  Wollaston  in  proposing  "The  Em- 
ployers." He  said : — "  Your  masters,  my  friends,  have 
drunk  your  health  with  great  cordiality,  and  it  now  be- 
comes your  turn  to  pay  them  the  same  respect  that  they 
have  paid  to  you.  Such  kindly  feeling  creates  a  lasting 
link  between  employers  and  employed,  and  u  your  mouth- 
piece, I  must  say  that  I  am  sure  it  is  your  wish  to  culti- 
vate this  kindly  feeling,  which  has  existed  here  from  time 
immemorial.  You  know  that  one  cannot  exist  without  the 
assistance  of  the  other,  and  that  it  is  as  much  to  your  wel- 
fare to  be  scrui)ulous  in  having  regard  to  your  master's 
interests,  aa  it  ia  tkdr  wiah  tbat  you  ahould  have  your 


just  due.  There  always  is,  u  you  know,  an  old  fisyiae, 
that  a  ftur  day's  work  is  entitled  to  a  frur  day's  wage,  and 
a  fiur  day's  wage  is  in  the  same  ratio  fully  entitled  to  >n 
honeat  day's  work.  This  mutual  confidence  betareeo  mas- 
ter and  man  makes  the  machine  run  smootlily  ud 
agreeably  to  all  parties  concerned,  and  I  know  that  I  cu 
proclaim  that  it  is  yoiur  wish  that  this  kindly  feeliiig 
should  continue  to  exist,  and  that  upon  the  straQgtb  of 
this  you  request  all  here  present  to  lend  their  voices  is 
drinking  to  the  "  Health  of  the  employera  of  hOioar,"  nd 
with  this  toast  to  couple  the  nameof  your  good  firiend  Mr. 
Thorpe. 

In  the  adjoining  counties  of  Northamptonshire  ind 
Warwickshire  similar  gatherings  now  obtain.  At  Littk 
Houghton  the  service  proved  more  than  usually  attractirf. 
Madame  Goldschmidt  (Jenny  land)  was  one  of  the  visi- 
tors, and  the  distinguished  caneatrioe,  with  her  ontallDod' 
ness  of  heart,  advanced  to  the  organ  and  sang  a  hrtA 
hymn. 

LANDLORD  AND  TENANT,— The  foUoviaf  addKO 
baa  been  iaiued  to  hia  tenantry  by  the  Right  Hon.  thsEirl  of 
Shannon :— "I  am  induced  to  make  a  few  remarks  oa  tbepio- 
bable  future  prospect  of  farmers  in  Ireland,  thinkiogthattbej 
may  be  acceptable  to  aome  of  the  tenants  on  my  e«ta^ 
Probably  many  consider  themselves  better  qualified  toinitnn 
me,  and  perhaps  they  may  be  ao.  No  harm,  bowerer,  cia 
result  from  the  expression  of  my  opinion.  It  is  now  endat 
that  free  trade  in  com,  with  iocreaaed  facilities  of  »hippiof  t<>r 
freight  thereof,  will  prevent,  for  the  future,  high  pntaottm, 
more  particularly  of  wheat.  Our  climate,  alao,  will  not  u  <)v 
of  wheat  being  grown  to  eompete  with  foreigner™'  "  " 
dear,  therefore,  that  the  farmera  who  go  on  with  the  oW  ip- 
tern,  of  potatoes  followed  by  wheat,  cannot  proiper.  I<  W 
prices  should  prevail,  thev  can  only  be  the  reiults  of  bid  w- 
vests.  Good  harvests  will  ensure  low  prices.  It  w«  '"^ 
obierved  tome  by  a  most  intelligent  English  ft^«''7°' 
farms  moat  extensively,  that  henceforth  it  wonld  be  am 
bread  and  dear  meat.  Everything  supports  this  tIsv.  i /" 
satiafied  that  henceforth,  however  he  may  go  on  with  c»W' 
the  main  reliance  of  the  Iriah  farmer  must  ba  liv«  *^^  ' 
some  shspe.  Live  stock  and  meat  m  every  shape  »'j';*^7 
I  believe,  be  introduced  in  sufficient  quantities  to  affect  ou* 
terially  the  prices  of  such  produce  at  home.  Tha  n*;^ 
butter  consumption  i«  annually  so  much  on  the  "^^^'v^ 
England,  and  even,  1  ain  awure'l,  in  onr  own  conntrr.  w« 
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tke tetfBdfeov  ilaoit  mamia  ttwiopplj.  WitnaM,  in  the 
to  of  the  dSwfuM  in  the  nanulhciariiis  diBtrictt,  the  nuuEket 
priets  of  beef  end  amttoo,  and  hip;b  prioea  of  ttoie  itock  tt  all 
the  prawot  (atci.  I  wiih  it  not  to  be  tuppoaed  that  I  aai  ad- 
footjaf  a  general  laying  down  to  graaa  of  the  land.  While 
I  bcliffB^  -and  am^ataalad  by  penonal  experience,  that  land 
iqpt  beCtar  in  gmaa  tfaas  m  any  way,  when  perfectly  anited  to 
it  I  aa  awiie  thnt  in  a  Teiy  la^  portion  of  the  eonntry 
wind  fumaag,  I  aacan  both  eropa  nd  atoefc,  will  be  moat  re- 
■aaaiatifo.  On  inferior  landi  a  larger  amonnt  of  atoek  can 
beamed  byjndidotta  growth  of  rootaand  tommer  feeding 
thai,  were  the  land  in  paataie,  eonld  be  aapported.  Bat 
wheie  the  land  Is  to  be  in  erap,  I  aay,  let  stock,  and  the  tap- 
port  thereof  by  artiftdal  food,  be  the  object  for  profit,  and  not 
the  eora  crep— that  mast  be  looked  upon  aa  an  anxiliaiy,  not 
u  the  tbeet  andior.  Whatefw  large  fiumers  may  look  to,  or 
ttry ,  it  is  to  the  email  fannera  that  I  eapeeially  nddrees  my- 
idt  I  hafe  ofken  looked  at  the  small  holding  of  Belgian  £u- 
Mfi,  wiihiag  that  owr  cottier  IttiantB  conld  l>e  indiioed  to 
fbUov  their  example.  There  the  small  ooenpicr  trasti  mainly 
to  Ui  ipade.  He  would  look  on  the  consumption  of  a  hone 
u  n  maeh  dead  loea  to  him,  and  so  it  would  be.  His  cows 
us  kept  in  a  house  by  night  and  by  day  in  winter,  couTerting 
hkitnw  into  manure,  and  filling  his  tank  with  ample  liquid 
BiBUR,  wherewith  his  dover  is  drmsed  in  summer.  In  sum- 
mer the  cows  are  either  fed  in  honee  on  etover  gmse,  ox  if  out 
lie  tetbeicd  eamfnlly.  He  would  look  with  horror  on  the  lose 
o(  had  by  the  uaeleaa  and  nnsightly  banks  whidi  cover  lo  large 
•  periiim  M  our  land.  Why  will  not  our  imafl  fhrmeia,  at 
Innt,  try  a  ayften  whereby  these  Deiguuii  are  in  tuai  com- 


fort? I  say  to  Iham^-diieard  your  naelcii,  ataned  konea; 
dig  your  land  weU.  and  remove  fences,  save  perhaps  the 
boundary  of  your  farm ;  keep  your  cows  in  house,  and  con- 
sume your  roots  and  straw  for  the  stock ;  do  not  carry  then, 
as  now,  to  market,  to  the  certain  ruin  of  the  land,  and  conse- 
quently of  yourself es.  Yon  will  find  the  return  from  the  dsiiy 
and  rearing  of  calves  a  veiy  far  more  certain  one  than  relying 
now  on  the  two  most  precarious  crops  known— wheat  and  po- 
tatoes. You  will  find  also,  more  especiaUy  on  the  rough  por- 
tions of  our  Und,  a  furse  meadow  to  be  an  invsloable  aid  to 
the  stock,  in  conjunction  with  the  rooti.  Probably,  aleo,  on 
small  farms,  where  the  labour  of  the  family  is  available,  flax 
may  be  grown  to  profit  in  small  quantities.  But  whatever 
you  do,  I  entreat  you,  as  a  friend  who  takes  a  deep  interest  in 
your  well-being,  to  look  around  you,  and  observe  the  eigne  and 
progieas  of  the  day.  It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  the  value 
of  land  and  profite  to  farmers  will  as  certainly  increaae  b  thia 
country  as  they  are  doing  in  England ;  but  every  (pirmer  must 
adapt  himcelf  to  the  changes  of  his  times,  if  he  wishes  to  proa- 
psr.  I  believe  most  firmly  Uist  if  the  small  farmers  pereist  m 
relying,  as  hitherto,  on  the  feithless  crope  of  wheat  and  pota- 
toee,  ruin  will  sspidly  overtake  them,  and  that  they  will  soon 
be  extinct  as  a  class.  I  have  penned  theee  few  idcae,  hoping 
that  they  may  be  of  use  to  some.  It  is,  indeed,  grievous  to 
see  Irelsnd  alone,  not  only  not  progressing,  but  retrograding. 
Rely  on  it^  that  although  there  may  have  been  latterly  bad 
harvests,  they  alone  are  not  the  cause  of  our  poeition ;  it  is  the 
fault  of  our  obstinate  perseverance  in  a  bad  syston,  and  it  will 
be  aeen.  If  the  ifcma  eouraeik  persisted  in,  that  good  harrtttiy 
whan  they  nay  come^  will  not  lestore  prosperity.* 


IMPORTANT    SEED    CASE. 


A  lecord  case  of  eonsidcrable  interest  was  tried  vecently  ht 
the  Kildsre  Asaizea,  before  the  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Chief 
Bang.  It  was  an  action  instituted  by  Mr.  Ooff,  a  shopkeeper 
of  Nevbridge,  Go.  Kildase,  againet  llr.  Berry,  the  well  known 
isd  respected  leedeman,  M  Anrnu-qasy,  Dublin,  for  the  pur- 
|Me  ef  ReofciiBS  tim  mm  of  £211  ?•.  6d.,  as  lonand  daniage 
nitaiBed  by  tin  putbase  of  eertkin  bad  seeds. 

It  appeara  that  ICr.  Goff,  or  rather  the  firm  of  Johnston 
isd  Ooff,  who  are  general  merchants,  and  ke^  a  grocer^f  as 
veil  sa  a  seed  shop,  had  been  fbr  some  years  in  the  habit  of 
ftoairiBg  seeds  from  Mr.  Berry,  for  the  purpose  of  veadin|i; 
thoie  Beads  in  retail  to  their  customers  around  Newbridge. 
No  aose  for  complaint  appesn  to  have  occurred  in  all  the 
tnailttKwM  betMn  the  parties  until  isst  yesr,  when  Mr. 
Oeff  pmitesert  far  UtntiU  tmdiB  1  cwt  of  Bkirving's  s««de 
tmlp  Beid  mid  ^  ewt  of  green-top  Abeideen,  and  at  a  anbae- 
^mat  period  i  bnahel  of  pnrpto-top  swede,  and  it  was  out  of 
the  kst  of  theee  pardiaaes  that  the  late  iction  aioie. 

1^  plaintiff  stated  that,  previous  to  receivina  his  pnrchasee 
from  Mr.  Berry,  he  nad  old  Aberdeen  eeede  in  his  shop,  which 
vere  propeify  labelled,  and  also  "  between  7  aud  10  Ibe.  of 
npe  seed,  which  was  kept  on  the  grocery  side  of  the  establish- 
meni,'*  and  of  which  3  lbs.  were  left.  Several  parties  who 
hsd  producd  turnip  seeds  fVem  Mr.  GofT  compititted  that, 
thite  lame  of  the  leM  puichaaed  fhHn  him  proved  to  be 
tanipe,  snd  tnm  to  the  name  under  which  the  leed  wA  pro- 
nnd,  there  was  a  large  intermixture  of  what  the  witnessea  for 
the  plaintiff  designated  as  **  most  curious  kinds  of  plants," 
"  wild  rape,''  **  weeds,^'  *<  wild  plants,'' "  something  like  rape," 
"tbeeiost  strange  crop  ever  a  man  saw.''  Severs!  of  the 
psities  who  purchased  the  seed  had  obtsined  decrees  against 
Hr.  GoiT  at  the  Maynooth  Qoarter  Sessions. 

On  complaint  beiiig  made  to  Mr.  Btory  by  Messrs.  John- 
■toa  and  Ooff,  tla  former  sent  a  person  to  examine  the  crops, 
•ad  it  appaan  that  Mr.  Berry  subsequently  went  to  make  a 
pcnoaal  inspection.  It  alao  appears  that  some  arrangement 
f<^  eempensation  had  been  made»  at  leut  with  some  of  the 
ptrtiM ;  fiir  Mr.  Sdward  Flood  sUted  in  the  course  of  his 
cnmioation  that  Mr.  Dowling,  Mr.  fierry's  representative, 
tnd  Mr.  Qoff  called  on  him  to  view  the  crops,  and  each  of 
Iheta  uYfd  him  to  mike  In  IrraDtemettt  for  the  loss  he  hid 
ftiitslfied.  Mr.  Hood  agreed  that  two  parties  should  frame  a 
Mcd  ol  agreement,  which  he  tnmld  sign ;  he  afterwards  weUt 


to  Newbridge  for  that  purpose,  and  admitted  the  deed  ef 
setflementt  and  signed  the  agreement 

It  WIS  proved  ror  the  defence  that  Mr.  Berry's  warehouie- 
tean  had  made  up  Mr.  GolTs  order  firom  the  eontents  of  sacka 
Rorived  from  England,  where  the  aeed  had  been  originalSy 
purchased  by  Mr.  Berry,  and  that  the  aacka  had  bem  na- 
tonefaed  until  he  opened  them  to  make  up  Bir.  Gofl's  order ; 
that  aeeds  of  the  same  kind  had  been  sold  to  others,  retailen. 
&e.,  who  had  no  complainta  to  make  as  to  their  qnslity ;  snd 
counsel  fbr  the  defence  argned,  referrieg  to  Mr.  Goffs  evidence, 
"  that  there  was  enough  elicited  from  nim  which  wonid  lead 
any  sensible  party  to  suppose  that  there  were  other  hsgs  of 
seed  lying  kbont,  and,  consequently,  a  mixture  of  rape  and 
llrede  might  occur ;'^  that  "the  shopmdi  of  Mr. GFbff,ni^t 
being  kmg  .soquaintod  with  the  business,  and  in  Vbib  hnny  of 
tiie  sowing  aeasoo,  mirht  have  aold  the  rape  for  turnip  aeed." 
In  the  opinion  of  the  Judges  the  case  tamed  altogether  on  the 
question  of  warranty ;  and  aa  the  matter  ia  one  of  |eneral 
interest  to  the  public  as  well  aa  to  the  trade,  we  give  the 
Judge's  charge  to  the  jury : 

He  said,  '*  Gentlemen,  in  this  case,  the  allegation  which 
was  made  is  a  very  important  one,  namely,  if  warranty  waa 
tendered.  Mr.  Berry  has  not  hhrunk  from  the  great  responsi- 
bility whidi  would  lie  upon  hit  shoulden,  fbr  he  candidly  con- 
feaied  he  gave  one ;  and  the  nature  of  a  warxaaty  is,  gentlemen, 
that  the  defendant  in  the  present  action  acknowledgea  himself 
liable  for  every  mistake  in  the  flowing  of  the  seed.  There 
was  nothing  to  show  that  the  plaintiff  was  aware  of  the  defect; 
and  it  would  be  difficult  to  account  for  it,  because  there  was 
not  found  in  the  same  bag  good  seed  and  bad.  That  there 
was  rape  and  turnip  seed  cannot  be  denied.    There  wu  also 


Goff  wu  supplied  with  the  seed  by  the  defendant,  and  whether 
no  other  person  anpplied  him  with  other  seed  there  hu  hem 
no  evidence  produced.  Wbaiever  difficulties  may  be  enters 
tained  relative  to  the  extraordinary  jphenomenon  abont  the  two 
seeds  coming  out  of  the  same  bag,  it  was  for  the  defendant  to 
show  J  snd  if  you  sre  of  opinion  that  it  wis  the  defendsnt 
sold  Mr.  Goff  the  seed,  it  will  be  for  the  defendlot  toeitricdio 
himself  from  thfc  dflemma.  He  is  bound  by  his  wArttbty ;  br 
if  Mr.  Goff  did  not  g«t  seed  ftom  tny  other  Uldividiiil,  the 
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MHB^tnt nMMt fie ttttrirtrOUk fbf if. '  Itrdfft let fbettrtMst 
meidynpon  tbtt tbppotitioo,  for  tififj  jMfe  il'filliMe ;  ind  ' 
if  my  view  it  not  tuitmined,  I  will  point  oat  Mother,  i  will 
«efer  you  to  the  obiervationt  so  thrtfwdly  tnd  to  learnedly 
l>roponDded  by  Mr.  Pallei.  it  the  doie  of  hit  tble  oddren. 
If  yoa  (eel  fatiified  witb  hie  tlew,  yoo  will  find  for  tbe 
l^aintiff.  The  damigee  that  he  claims  amoaht  to  4S11  78. 
6d.,  and  I  leate  it  with  yoa,  whetber  yon  are  aatiafied 
'that  the  defendant  ia,  under  the  dreaaMtanoee,  entitled  to 
^em,  or  that  he  has  established  his  daim.  In  facti  If  be  had 
abown  the  seed  came  ftom  London,  he  ought  to  aeeoiiat  ftr 
bow  it  bad  rape  mind  up  with  turnip  seed,  and  botb  in  the 
same  consignment.  There  may  have  been  in  the  management 
of  it,  ooraiog  from  abroad,  some  defect.  The  manager  for  the 
defendant,  a  Mr.  DowUng,  when  be  was  told  of  tbe  ooeorreoee, 
and  tbe  amount  of  uneasiness  manifested  on  aeooaat  of  the 
eeed  failing,  came  down  immediately.  Now,  Mr.  DowHog 
waa  produMd  as  a  witness,  and  it  is  also  for  you  to  say  who* 
iber  be  eitricated  himself  from  the  statement  wbieb  bo  made 
to  Mr.  Golf,  nnmdy,  when  be  was  informed  about  tbe  second 


pared  bdng  bad,bo:TCpliid,«<Ob4  mB,  Medl«  tef  «vit 
btMeMeeritmit  of  the  assail  bagr*  (alladtas  toaMinthcir 
pt«*isee  ia  DubUa).  But  still,  it  waa  aot  Ikeai  tks  nuU 
pared  ooatahilag  tba  Uiba.  that  tbe  great  daaugs  «m  dose. 
it  U  for  yoa  fiaaUy  to  jodgo  if  bia  Ofideaee  was  sstiiteloiy  is 
n^  to  tbe  ooaaiilv  whoa  be  was  adoad  for  aa  exj^hoslios. 
He  was  eiaasaiamiaad  aboat  wbetber  be  aaritaiqaUBisboBt 
the  porduwes  from  other  persoaa-^tbo  parties  aHagad  te  hire 
bought  seed  firom  Mr.  Goft.  I  thiaik  bia  reply  lo  the  quotiHi 
was  right.  -  If  yoa  bdieva  that  iaqoirioa  wen  indt,  it  eons- 
boiatss  Mr.  Ooff;  and  if  yoa  doom  Urn  enaeiated  ban 
buying  seeds  anywhere  doe,  it  fovtifiea  bimdsa.  Iftlatbe 
so,  it  will  be  foryourooasideratioawlMtheraayof  tbegrossdi 
moBtkmed  are  jnatifiable,  and  in  that  case  yoa  will  ftad  &r  the 
plaintiir,  who  mast  alao  be  allowed  cosUaa  part  of  torn  aBarateg 
tnm  the  bad  eoaoigaawat  ia  tbe  fast  instaaoa." 

Tbe  reealt  waa  that  the  jury  fonnd  for  the  iilsiatiff  thi 
amoaat  etadmed,  with  costs ;  aad  wo  dbecr?a  it  ia  statsdii 
tbe  Lnmitr  St^frm  that  £500  wiU  hardy  defray  the  coiU  tf 
thoaetJon. 


FOREIGN    AGRICULTURAL    GOSSIP. 


Increaaed  attention  i^ipeara  to  be  turned  to  the  uae  of 
manures  in  Praaoe.  M.  Barral  baa  repeatedly  directed- 
tbe  notice  of  Frencb  agriculturists  to  the  manures  of  MM. 
Bobart,  Devrier,  Mosselman,  &c.,  and  baa  advocated  as 
mucb  as  possible  the  use  of  guano.  On  tbe  majority  of 
the  lands  of  tbe  west  of  France  tbe  uae  of  black  animal 
manure  would  render  great  services,  and  mucb  advantage 
will  doubtless  be  derived  one  day  from  tbe  phosphate  of 

.  fossil  lime,  the  bearings  of  which  in  the  Ardennes  have 
begun  to  be  worked  of  late  years.  But  if  nothing  is  more 
simple  than  to  colloot  nodules  of  phosphate  of  lune,  it  is 
altogether  a  different  afiair  to  make  them  assimilable  by 
plants.  It  is  satisfutory  to  find  that  after  many  attempts 
there  is  a  well-conducted  establishment  in  France  which 

•  makes  pbosphAte  of  mineral  lime  in  which  agriculturists 
can  have  confidence.  This  establisbment  is  that  of  M. 
Gocheiy  at  La  ChapeUe,  near  Paris,  M.  Cochery  having 
profited  with  intelligence  from  the  experiments  and  explo- 
rations which  MM.  de  Molon,  Thumyssen,  and  others,  had 
previously  carried  on,  although  the  failure  of  his  prede- 
cessors was  not  calculated  to  encourage  him  to  persevere 
in  the  path  which  he  has  followed.  The  nodules  are 
washed  at  the  moment  of  their  Extraction  from  the  quar- 
ries, and  they  are  then  forwarded  by  railway  from  the  Ar- 
dennes to  M.  Coch^ry's  works  at  La  Chapelle.  On  their 
arrival  at  the  works,  the  nodules  are  sifted  and  carefully 
freed  from  foreign  stones,  the  workmen  engaged  effecting 
this  operation  with  certainty  and  rapidity.    The  nodules 

.are  then  thrown  into  the  machines,  which  break  and  pound 

.  them  until  they  only  form  fragments  of  the  size  of  peas. 
•From  thence  they  pass  into  muls,  which  reduce  them  to  a 
powder  as  fine  as  floor.  There  are  at  the  La  Chapelle 
establishment  five  pairs  of  stones  occupied  with  this  new 
kind  of  grinding.  On  leaving  the  mills,  the  powder  is 
immediately  put  into  sacks,  which  are  duly  weighed,  &c. 
Between  March  and  September  of  the  present  year — that 
is,  six  months — M.  Cochery  has  sold  2,000  tons,  at  the 
rate  of  £2  per  ton ;  and  last  year  ho  made  1,500  tons, 
which  served  as  an  experiment,  and  demonstrated  the 
eflicacy  of  tins  phosphated  powder,  l^e  works  are 
now  organized  so  as  to  produce  a  very  considerable 
quantity  annually,  and  the-  bearings  which  are  being 
worked  in  the  Ardennes  appear  likely  to  respond  to  the 
requirements  of  a  very  large  consumption.  A  great  deal 
of  the  efficacy  of  the  fertilizing  agent  which  M.  Cochery 
is  producing  on  so  Lvrge  a  scale,  consists  in  the  fineness 
of  the  powder,  on   which  dissolving  iuUucnccs  act  with 


very  great  focility.  French  agriculture  will  do  well  to 
seek  its  additional  manures  in  the  great  bearings  which 
preaent  in  some  degree  indefinite  resources,  and  the  bear- 
ings of  phosphated  nodules  in  the  Ardennes  have  pre- 
cisely this  character.  Phosphate  of  pulverized  lime,  soeh 
as  that  which  M.  Cochery  makes,  could  be  employed  ad- 
vantageously in  the  ^brication  of  manures,  or  other  lueM 
elements  could  be  combined  with  it.  By  this  mesns  the 
nrice  of  guano^  which  the  Pemvian  government  has  en- 
deavoured  to  raise  undoly,  could  be  maintained  within 
very  narrow  limits. 

The  agricultural  society  of  the  Gard  held  its  anniui 
exhibition  on  the  6th  instant,  on  the  Pirech-Ferrier estate. 
At  this  meeting  rewards  were  offered  both  for  laboorers 
and  proprietors  of  tried  implements  recognized  8»  the 
best.  On  tbe  18th,  the  agncultural  committee  of  the 
arrondissement  of  Remorantin,  which  has  rendered  ftrj 
great  services  in  Sologne,  held  its  annual  meeting  in  the 
chief  town  of  the  canton  of  Selles-snr-Cher ;  this  is  the 
twentieth  ffte  of  the  association.  The  gathering  of  the 
committee  of  the  canton  of  St.  Pol  de  Leon  (Finist^re)  was 
held  on  Thursday,  Sept.  17.  Special  prises  were  offered 
here  for  the  best  utiloation^of  liquid  &rm-yard  msnore ; 
and  others  were  also  given  for  improvements  in  the  produc- 
tion of  butter.  Yesterday  (Sept.  20)  tbe  annual  meeting 
of  the  committee  of  Aunay-sur-Odon  was  held  on  the 
property  of  the  Prince  de  BrogUe,  at  St.  Gcorge's-d'Aunay 
(Calvados).  Prizes  were  awarded,  not  only  for  rcprodoc- 
tive  animals,  but  also  for  hi  stook ;  the  programme  also 
included  a  number  of  special  prizes  founded  by  MH.  de 
Grouchy,  Victor  Ch&tel,  Raould  Bandooin,  the  Maiqiii^ 
de  Briges,  &c.  Yesterday  the  a§pncultnral  committee  of 
the  arrondissement  of  Tarbes  also  held  its  annual  meeting 
at  Maubourquet ;  a  prize  was  given  for  the  bull  which 
appeared  to  unite  qualifications  most  adapted  for  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  district.  On  Sunday  next— Sunday 
being  the  time  for  fetes  of  every  kind  in  Prance— the  ag- 
ricultural committee  of  the  circonscription  of  Ribeaa>'ill( 
(Vosges)  will  hold  its  annual  show  at  St.  Marie-aox-Mine^i 
prizes  will  be  awarded  for  the  best  meadows,  the  best 
liquid  manure  ditches,  tbe  best  stock,  and  the  best  agn- 
cultural and  viticultural  products  generally.  So  mach  for 
France.  We  may  also  note  that  an  agricultural  cxhihitio» 
commenced  on  Monday  and  closed  on  Friday  at  Fosse,  m 
the  province  of  Namur,  in  Belgium ;  the  programme  here 
comprised  prizes  for  stock,  ploughing  .impkments,  «n« 
agricultural  products.     Next  year  it  appears  that  an  ^'■^' 
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coltiml  lUMtfaig  on  t  Iflige  Male  is  to  take  pUee  at  Mos- 
cow, the  Tcnenlle  capital  of  old  Russia.  A  public  sale  of 
rqirodaetire  animals  was  to  oome  off  at  Lyons,  in  the 
ptrk  of  the  T&te-d'Qr.  This  sale  will  comprise  hones, 
cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs  of  the  most  varied  breeds. 

Some  diseossion  has  arisen  in  France  with  reference  to 
tbe  dSwts  of  the  recent  extreme  drought  on  the  produc- 
tion of  forage.    M.  Ben^  Betfamont,  of  Ruffed,  in  the 
depsrtment  of  the  Charente,  has  published  a  lettor  on  the 
maimer  in  which  cereals  should  be  cut,  so  as  to  enable 
trefoils  to  succeed  in  years  of  drought.    M.  Bethmont  ob- 
Krres :  "  Tnfofls  were  sown  this  year  in  the  spring  on 
ffijr  farm  in  wheats  and  sometimes  in  oats.    Tiaa  year  16 
aoci  which  should  have  been  regularly  cropped  with 
what  were  not  so  sown,  but  were  devoted  to  summer  oats 
ioitetd.    By  the  aide  of  the  oats  in  the  same  piece  were 
16  aeres  of  wheat,  the  whole  having  received  dndnage, 
irmyard  manure,  and  hme,  and  that  too  with  a  Uberal 
had.    The  wheat  was  good,  and  the  oats  were  not  infe* 
rior  to  it.    The  trefoil  sown  in  the  wheat,  without  being 
<Be,was,  nevertheless,  aooeptable  fer  the  year;  but  the 
trdbtl  sown  in  the  oats,  altiiough  it  rose  well,  is  now 
totally  burnt  up.     I  have  sought  for  the  reasons  of  this 
diiferenee.    In  my  opinion  the  trefoil  sown  in  the  wheat 
was  protected  from  the  sun  by  straw,  which  I  leave  at 
JBid-height,  and  which  I  cut  only  after  the  first  rains. 
Tliu  straw  served  aa  a  shelter  for  the  trefoil,  which  was 
enabled  to  v^etate  fevourably  under  its  shade.    Oats,  on 
tbe  eontnry,  are  mown ;  and  the  trefoil,  protected  up  to 
the  time  of  the  harvest,  then  found  itself  when  in  a  very 
tender  state,  exposed  without  shelter  to  the  ardent  rays  of 
the  scorching  sun  of  1863.    The  consequence  was  it  was 
Tirtoally  roasted.     I  think  it  is  worth  while  to  note  this 
^~fint>  because  it  can  be  controlled  by  other  observa- 
tions;  and  secondly,  because  if  it  is  recognised  as  true,  it 
nay  justify  sn  old  custom  now  perhaps  too  much  aban- 
doned. Ahnost  every  onenow-a-days  cuts  his  wheat  near 
thegroond;  but  is  it  a  good  phin?    Would  it  not  be 
better  for  a  fkrmer  to  cut  the  ears  as  quicldy  as  possible, 
and  then  to  thrash  and  seQ  his  grain,  and  not  to  over- 
clivsehimself  at  the  time  of  harvest  with  three-times  the 
tnoaport  expenses  and  operations  really  required?  Pntting 
ttde,  however,  these  questions  for  the  present,  I  think  it 
would  be  interesting  to  ascertain  if  an  advantage  would 
M  gained  by  cutting  wheats  high,  and  whether  protection 
would  be  secured  to  trefoil  sown  in  wheats  against  the  rays 
of  the  son.    I  cannot  attribute  to  any  other  cause  the  dif- 
Jo«nce  between  my  wheat-trefoils  and  my  oat-trefoils. 
M.  Pennebrecque,     of   Mettray,    and    MM.    Vilmorin 
ud    Andrieuz      have     also     joined      in     the     dis- 
««8ion;  snd  one  of  these  gentlemen  observes :  "We  have 
J^  trsTersed  a  period  of  drought  which  has  '  paralyzed  ' 
ul  the  forage  which  the  season  offers  in  abundance  to  ani- 
n*]j  in  ordinary  years.     In  a  dearth  so  general,  I  can  only 
>p^d  myself  for  having  had  recourse  again  to  the  moha 
of  Hungary.    Sown  in  the  course  of  June,  during  a  dry 
tune,  I  did  not  reckon  on  its  success,  and  even  expected 
that  it  would  be  sacrificed.     Some  light  and  insignificant 
™jn»  raffieed  to  develop  it,  and  a  very  fine  crop  has  now 
o«tt  reaped,  of  which  my  animals  have  shown  a  high 
appreciation.    A  gentleman,  who  has  retired  from  the 
^.  and  who  has  just  made  his  deM  as  a  cultivator,  has 
coine  to  me,  during  the  last  few  days,  to  confide  to  me  the 
eobarrassments  in  which  the  drought  has  involved  him, 
**  he  has  animals  to  feed,  and  no  forage  or  pasturage  to 
give  them.    He  committed  the  sin  of  envy  when  he  saw 
my  moha,  and  promised  to  make  a  trial  in  the  same  direc- 
wii  another  year,  although  it  is  too  kte  for  him  to  try  the 
«perimcnt  in  1868.    Moha  is  like  the  migoritv  of  new 

^mJ^'  ^^^^  ^^*  ^^"^  enthusiasts  at  first,  and' are  then 
'^^oted  when  the  circumstances  which  caused  them  to  be 
^m  after  have  disappeared.     It  is  so  long  since  I  have 


cultivated  it,  so  as  to  remedy  any  scantiness  of  fonge, 
that  I  cannot  ignore,  or  prove  forgetftd  of  the  merits  of 
this  panacea.  At  this  moment  I  have  only  one  regret,  and 
that  is  that  I  have  cultivated  St  on  a  hirger  scale  this  year ; 
and  I  propose,  in  1864,  to  cultivate  a  portion  in  May,  a 
portion  in  June,  and,  finally,  a  portion  in  the  last  few  da^ 
of  July."  The  dearth  of  forage  has  been  severely  felt  in 
some  parta  of  England,  as  well  as  in  France ;  and,  there- 
fore, niese  observations  will  probably  be  read  with  interest. 
The  great  plains  of  France  must  have  been  scorched  ter- 
ribly this  year,  and  no  wonder  that  French  agriculturists 
are  casting  about  for  remedies  with  which  to  cope  with  very 
distressing  difficulties. 

Some  new  decorations  have  been  awarded  in  Flrance  for 
services  rendered  to  agriculture,  the  following  gentlemen 
having  been  named  chevsliers  of  the  Legion  of  Honour: 
M.  Compagnon  de  Tadns,  one  of  the  officials  engaged  in 
the  genwal  direction  of  Forests,  for  89  years'  service ;  M. 
Thomas  Deschdnes,  another  official  engaged  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  Crown  Forests ;  M.  Cann,  sub-inspector  of 
forests,  charged  with  the  management  of  the  imperial 
domains  at  La  Motte-Beuvron  ;  M.  Henry  Doniol,  landed 
proprietor  in  the  Hante-Loire,  author  of  several  highly- 
esteemed  works  on  agriculture ;  M.  Victor  Borie,  author 
of  other  esteemed  writings  on  agricultural  questions ;  M. 
B^ranger,  miller,  for  notable  progress  achieved  in  milling 
industry ;  and  M.  Lefos,  farmer,  in  the  department  of  tho 
XUe-et-Vilaine.  Several  of  these  names  have  of  course 
been  long  honourably  known  to  the  French  public.  M. 
Yietor  Bone  has  the  faculty  of  treating  economic  questions 
with  skill  and  of  dealing  with  most  difficult  subjects  in 
language  readily  understood  by  persons  comparatively 
little  asquainted  with  the  science.  M.  Borie  is  now 
editor-in-chief  of  the  JEeAo  Agrieoley  in  which  post  he  suc- 
ceeded the  respected  and  himented  M.  Ponmiier.  Among 
M.  Borie's  works  on  agricultural  topics  mav  be  mentioned 
''  The  Twelve  Months,"  in  which  he  describes  the  labours 
of  the  cultivator  at  each  period  of  the  year.  This  is  in 
some  degree  the  development  and  continuation  of  a  small 
elementuv  treatise  entitied  the  "Labours  of  the  Fields." 
In  two  volumes  having  the  titie  of  the  "  Rustic  Year  "  he 
undertook  to  sum  up  the  principal  agricultural  and  eco- 
nomical questions  agitated  every  year ;  and  previously  he 
had  collected  in  a  work  entitled  "  Agriculture  at  the  Fire- 
side" several  articles  which  originally  appeared  in  the 
Freue  and  the  Sikele,  M.  Henrv  Doniol,  besides  many 
comparatively  unconsidered  trifles,  is  author  of  a  "  History 
of  the  Rural  Classes  in  France  "-^-a  book  considerably  and 
justly  esteemed.  He  has  also  investigated  the  abolition  of 
feudality  in  England,  and  he  has  been  constantly  a  member 
of  juries  and  an  official  reporter  at  district  exhibitions 
since  1861.  M.  Lefas,  a  member  of  the  general  council 
of  the  department  of  the  Ille-et-Vilaine,  and  occupier  of  the 
Champagnais  estate,  has  displayed  an  energy  which  has 
caused  him  of  late  years  to  occupy  an  honourable  position 
as  an  agriculturist  in  his  department.  M.  Canu  is  at  the 
head  of  the  imperial  domains  of  La  Motte-Beuvron,  and 
has  directed  with  much  skill  and  effect  the  agricultmrU 
experiments  which  the  Eiuperor  Napoleon  has  carried  on 
in  the  Sologne  district. 

Some  sensation  has  been  created  of  late  in  France — ^to 
pass  on  to  other  topics — ^by  numerous  experiments  insti- 
tuted by  M.  Daniel  lioolbrenck,  who  is  said  to  have  de- 
vised a  process  for .  the  artificial  fecundation  of  cereals. 
The  Emperor  has  made  a  visit  to  the  estate  of  M.  Jacques- 
son,  on  which  M.  Hoolbrcnck  has  commenced  his  expe- 
riments ;  and  the  Moniteur  has  since  published  a  memo- 
randum by  M.  Hoolbrcnck  himself,  and  a  note  announcing 
the  appointment  of  a  commission  intended  to  direct 
authentic  experiments  which  have  been  undertaken.  We 
append  a  few  sentences  from  the  memorandum  of  M« 
Hoolbrcnck,  who  observes :  "  I  bring  under  the  notice  of 
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agrieoltcDists  a  ofirtain  proeen  far  producing  every  yeir 
ludf  as  krge  a  crop  again  of  cereals  as  is  obtained  under 
ordinary  circomstances,  withoat  expense  and  in  a  manner 
so  sim^  that  CTeiy  one  may  practise  the  process  as  soon 
as  he  knows  it.  My  method  is  the  artificial  fecundation 
of  ceraak ;  and  the  instmment  with  which  this  object  is 
attained  is  a  fringe  of  wool,  which  is  carried  over  the  head 
of  the  ears  at  the  period  of  their  flowering.  In  other 
respects,  nothing  is  changed  in  the  necessary  operations 
of  tillage,  manuring,  and  sowing.*'  After  a  variety  of 
"  genenl  preliminaries,"  M.  Hoolbrench  comes  to  the  point 
as  follows :  "  It  may  be  observed  generally  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom  that  the  pistil,  or  female  organ,  is  prepared  to 
receive  the  fecundation  when  the  pollen  of  uie  stamen, 
which  must  effect  it,  is  not  yet  ready.  The  fimiiaine  sex 
is  more  precocious  than  the  other,  and  here  is  a  new  point 
of  resemblance  between  the  animal  and  vegetable  Idng- 
doms ;  in  fact,  it  is  a  great  law  of  nature.  I  may  add 
that  tiie  femiJe  organ,  or  pistil,  is  much  more  sensitive 
than  the  male  organ,  or  the  poUmi  of  the  stamen.  Thus 
rain,  fog,  or  white  frost,  or  the  smallest  insect  on  the 
pistil  would  suffice  to  prevent  the  fiecundation ;  and  these 
accidents  displace  or  destroy  the  small  drop  of  honey 
which,  coming  to  the  summit  of  the  female  ofgan,  must 
receive  the  fecundating  dust,  and  transmit  it  through  the 
conduit  to  the  ovary,  where  lies  the  embryo  of  the  fruit. 
If  this  indispensable  drop  of  liquor  has  disappeared,  the 
dost  of  the  stamen  may  oome  beautifdlly  on  the 
pistil,  but  it  will  produce  nothing  there.  The  pollen, 
on  the  contrary,  is  sufficiently  organiied  to  preserve 
itself  for  seven  or  eight  years,  and  it  loses  none  of  its  fe- 
cundative  properties  in  that  long  intervaL  It  is  to  sup- 
ply as  much  as  possible  this  fortuitous  destruction  and  the 
drop  of  the  pistil  that  I  cover  with  honey  the  fringe  of 
wool ;  and  me  honey  of  the  fringe  replaces  advantageously 
that  of  thepistQ,  with  which  it  is  identical,  bees  not 
making  honey,  but  merely  coUecting  it.  These  industrious 
animals  do  not  the  less  render  us  a  great  service,  and  I 
am  not  wanting  in  the  gratitude  which  we  owe  to  them 
when  I  say,  parenthetically,  that  they  do  not  make  honey, 
but  only  steal  it^om  vegetables.  In  cereals,  as  in  all  the 
rest  of  the  vegetable  kii^om,  tiie  embryo  is  much  better 
fecundated  by  the  pollen  of  a  nei^bonring  stalk  than  by 
pollen  derived  from  its  own  stalk.  Each  ear  is  a  kind  of 
&mily,  in  which  the  receivers  are  not  all  they  might  be, 
so  long  as  they  remain  within  the  limits  of  that  family ; 
and  a  neighbouring  ear  gives  a  new  vigour  to  an  embryo 
which  it  has  not  carried,  and  which  belongs  to  a  different 
Btalk,  the  grain  fecundated  by  the  pollen  of  a  foreign  ear 
being  always  finer  than  that  fecundated  by  the  pollen  of  an 
ear  to  which  it  belongs."  M.  Hoolbrenck  shows  how  he 
applies  the  honey-laden  wool  fringe  to  a  growing  crop,  and 
adds : — "  The  time  for  the  operation  must  be  carerally  se- 
lected during  a  period  of  fine  weather,  and  the  opportune 
moment  must  be  calculated,  after  the  opinions  I  have 
expressed  above  on  thefiowering.  In  commencing  the 
artificial  fecundation,  one  should  go  the  first  time  as  much 
as  possible  from  the  east  to  the  west,  because  the  ear  which 
has  its  fiice  to  the  east  is  always  the  first  to  become  frnxt- 
fiil.  Two  or  three  days  afterwards — more  or  less,  ac- 
cording to  circumstances — ^the  fringe  may  be  passed  from 
the  west  to  the  east.  IF^nally,  in  order  not  to  overlook 
any  backward  ears,  the  fringe  may  be  carried  at  pleasure 
two  or  three  days  later,  and  the  fidd  will  then  be  com- 
pletely fecundated.  This  operation  has  been  carried  on  m 
this  manner  on  160  acres  of  cereals  on  the  SiUery  estate 
(M.  Jacquesson's),  and  the  results  obtuned  were,  that 
while  non-fecundated  rye  produced  22i  litres  per  are ; 
some  fecundated  yielded  84|  litres  per  are ;  some  non- 
fecundated  wheat  gave  80^  litres  per  are,  and  some 
fecundated  41i  litres  per  are.  [The  word  "  are"  must 
not  be  confounded  inth  tSie  SngUsh  ex^moAon,  acre- 


it  represents  an  extent  of  about  114  aqoaie  yaids  In^jtidi. 
A  litre  is  a  measure  containing  61,183  enbic  indues]. 
These  results  have  been  sufficiently  ini^cated  by  a  com- 
mission  composed  of  MM.  Pi^en  (a  taenber  el  &e  IniU- 
tute),  Dailly  (a  landed  proprietor  and  coltivahor  at  fPrsfiptt), 
and  Simons  (an  ofBeial  in  the  department  ol  the  Muuiter 
d'Agricultore*  Conuneree,  and  PnUie  Woriu.  The  fidi 
from  whidli  the  different  apetimmiB  watt  taken. was  ideati- 
eal  throuj^ut,  as  regards  tillage,  mannring,  and  aowing." 
We  shall  bear  M.  Hoolbrenck  asd  his  ingenious  ide»  in 
mind,  and  shall  revert  to  them  en  a  fnture  ooeasion. 

Among  misQellaneous  items  of  iutersst  wa  may  note  tfaii 
the  Emperor  Niqioieon  sent  to  a  great  agriadtmal  exhibi- 
tion reoently  held  at  Odenaa^  in  Iknmaric,  a  bt  of  Avf 
from  the  BambottiUei  fold,  whieh  enitad  the  lively  sttca- 
tion  of  visitors.  On  the  dose  of  the  ediibitio&  the  pre- 
sideat  of  the  Banish  Agricoltval  Society  forwarded  to  his 
M^ty  a  oonunemorative  gold  medal,  aoeompaaied  vrith 
a  letter  in  which  he  observed:  "The  agriedtnral  pojnla. 
tion  of  Denmark  has  experianeed  a  just  pride  in  the  high 
fevoor  with  which  your  liijesty  has  honoored  them  in 
deigning  to  send  to  the  exhibition  at  Odens^  a  epedmea 
of  the  celebrated  flock  of  the  imperial  sheepfoid  of  Bam- 
bonillet.  They  have  seen  in  this  graeions  set,  not  merely 
a  nusrk  of  kind  feeling  towards  agricnhore  geaetally,  the 
development  of  vdiieh  in  Fnnce  is  protected  by  your  Ma- 
jesty with  so  much  Sdai,  but  also  a  token  of  sytDpsthcuc 
interest  for  Denmark."  Agricidtnre  in  Fianee  most  not 
only  be  **  protected"  by  the  Emperor,  bat  it  mnst  leirn  to 
go  alone,  and  see  a  government,  whether  it  is  impeml, 
royal,  or  republican,  taking  an  active  interest  in  the  pro- 
gress of  measures  of  useful  amelioration.  Certainly,  oar 
foreign  friends  are  singularly  comprehensive  in  thor  idw. 
Thus  the  committee  of  the  Wissembonig  Agricnltonl  So- 
ciety, which  held  its  annual  meeting  at  Sdtz,  Sept.  \% 
20,  and  21,  annonnoea  in  its  programme  medals  formajon 
who  have  distinguished  themsdvea  by  the  improyement  and 
maintenance  ot  rural  roads,  or  1^  the  creation  of  nev 
loads.  What  Englidi  society  ever  dresadt  of  introdncaig 
snch  apriae  as  this P  But  t&en  it  is  sneh  a  ''tight  little 
island,"  and  communications  are  ahnoet  everywhere  pei^ 
in  it.  We  might  go  gossip^g  on,  -and  speak  of  improT^ 
ments  v^ch  the  Eastern  of  France  Railway  Company  has 
introduced  in  the  transport  of  agricultural  prodoets;  bat 
probably  the  reader  has  had  «noi^  for  the  present, 
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In  levivmg  the  fortunes  of  the  Cirencester  College,  Cairtua 
DsTy  has  been  very  Jndidoualy  sdeeted  to  speak  to  the  mati| 
of  the  Devon  eattle,  aa  Mr.  Dudiham  to  the  rtaiidipg«_g; 
Hsrefoids.  Beth  are  very  ablevbampioiisef  their  lenni 
^bority  and  osperiaBce «f  sMot  betag post^'" 


aOCtS,  the  antbority  mma.  ^■yn»o«o  v«   mimh  •»-«  r — „-, 

itweit,bythaHr  labeors  aa  editors  of  the  eoapaaifln  ll«i 
Books.  BMeaidiofthiskiBdasiutlB«ltohsepaBBS<» 
tianaUyaUfetoefaryposatUs  bearing  and |ihsassrhiai|V' 
jeet;  and  as  boih  these  gentlemen  have  been  slao  sdccteda 
turn  to  officiate  as  judgv  at  the  Boyal  Shows,  v^J^ 
arain  have  themselves  been  soccetsfnlexhibitonor  atotf)** 
intt  be  intensting  to  see  which  ean  mske  oat  «•  ><i^ 
ease,  and  incline  the  twig  of  the  yoatiifnl  miad  te  eholei^ 
or vhitefaeaa.  Itiaaot  maBymoBfhs  eiaee  lhatMr.J^' 
hambroBght  out  another  folaascaaiCsflaiB  I^^/"^?? 
hia  ap  in  a  very  eonplete  foraSr  civiK  bs*  «snfy  ^]fj 


gnesof  the  differeat  aaissals^bat  also  the, — --,  ^. 
sHch  as  have  been  priae-takecs.  Aiii"  •«>0:<'T?!i11 
tare  in  such  a  work,  aa  one,  va  believe,  alresd/  adopted^ 
Ut.  Dackham,  and  that  should  certainJiy  be  esmsd  ^^'^ 
really  uaefol  register  of  a  breed.  The  foerth  vola»e  «»; 
Oevoaa  is  of  ttoie  bdk  than  ita  predeemon,  ia  ftitf  •  K«^ 
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wffk  vtilt  it  ii  ntf  fiwiiaiwilj  MPimgiJ,  «ni  dmaif 
printad.  U'^ mmmmt  iQirtiilvd  wlkk  iT fMi^U •£  drat 
fiUMfiiiilw  of  til*  Iwit  PftrQA  Will  «b4  Qow  at  tlif  Qifat 
BttteiiM  Show,  md  both  the  prostrty  ^  l^^i  ^4in«l  P^^J* 


of  FUmiit  ft  nair  nlifiw  ol  tht  editor^]  Ihut  nfferiBg 
futthu  proof  of  tho  1  fMii  of  tho  Uttar  in  tho  Ithowt  ht 
hat  entned  fipon  with  ra  moeh  natunl  indiiifttion,  and,  m  it 
it  ii  satiifiKtoiy  t^  add,  with  ai  piopor|ioiiato  suooeei. 


%     .11    'HI-.IH 


CAI-BNPAB    0?   AGfllCtJLTURE, 


This  la  tbe  general  month  of  soinng  wheat. 
Seed-fiuTow  the  land  quickly  aa  can  be  perfonned. 
Sow  withont  delay.  Have  the  aeed  all  ready 
dressed  and  measured :  steep  it  iq  stale  mine  ox 
salt  water,  or  in  putrid  leys,  and  dry  the  seed  tnth 
hot  lima  for  tha  qnll  maohuie  or  vowiiiff  by  band* 
Cover  by  harrowing,  and  open  the  water-forrowp 
ittbeaiidof  c^hday. 

Dig  the  potato  crop  with  the  plough^  or,  bettar« 
with  pronged  forks,  whiob  pierce  the  soil  for  the 
admiftiioo  of  air  ftnd  moialure.  Pliie^  tho  tubers 
ia  ioag  ridgea  or  i^  ronad  pilea,  thatched  with  turf 
or  earth.  Seenra  beet,  parsiupa,  and  carrota  in 
a  liailar  way.  Remove  Swedish  tumipa  from 
lands  to  be  aown  with  wheat,  and  plough  aU  theae 
lands,  and  sow  quickly.  These  operations  afford 
a  Tery  busy  entploymetit  daring  this  month  of 
wheat  lowing. 

Put  rams  to  the  ewes :  1  to  fiO,  assorted  by  the 
respective  ijualities.  If  ark  each  ram  and  the  ewea 
he  serves,  in  order  that  the  progeny  may  be  dia- 
tinpiahed.  Mark  all  ewes  that  are  impregnated 
in  each  fortnight,  for  the  purpose  of  a  regular 
lambing  in  t?m  spiing.  Keep  the  ewes  on  good 
pastmage  s  if  it  is  bare,  asaisfC  by  giving  tnreip- 
top8«  AUew  the  lams  to  remain  six  wseks  with 
the  ewBSi 

Pot  live  stock  of  all  kinds  to  winter  iooi,  unless 
the  season  aUowa  the  aaimala  to  ranain  in  the 
fields  every  night,  aa  in  favourable  weather :  the 
^tteiiiDg  animals  in  twos  and  fours  together,  in 
yards  ptBvided  witii  sheds,  and  the  keeping  stock 
in  lots  of  six  or  eight  together;  Give  fresh  turnips 
daily,  and  litter  amply.  Let  the  oahes  of  this  year 
hare  a  comfiMPtable  yard,  a  supply  of  fresh  water, 


and  a  regular  feeding  with  small  turnips  and  Urns, 
and  abundance  of  fresh  straw  daily.  Feed  milch 
cows  with  cabbages  and  beet  root,  and  with  hay 

fmd  phaf  4t^xnp^lj% 

On  dry  lands,  as  sands  ind  chalks,  fold  the 
sheep  on  the  turnips,  giving  a  fresh  bf? a4(b  daily ; 
or  cut  the  turnips*  and  place  the  slices  in  troughs* 
folding  the  sheep  regulu'ly  in  the  ground  behind. 
If  the  land  be  damp  and  poaoby>  oanry  the  tumipq 
to  a  grass  or  stubble  field,  and  spread  them  thinly 
and  regularly  over  the  field — this  mode  ia  in  many 
cases  the  most  preferable.  Give  the  lambs  and  the 
fattening  flock  a  full  and  very  umpje  feed — the 
ewes  and  the  store  flock  one-hidf  lesS"— to  keep  the 
animals  in  fresh  condition. 

Put  swine  to  fatten— two  in  a  sty  together,  and 
use  steamed  food,  potatoes.  %nd  meals.  Give  the 
store  pigs  raw  potatoes  and  light  grains,  and 
steamed  food  occasionally.  Have  the  steaming 
apparatus  ia  good  correct  order.  Use  steamed 
food  for  all  live  stock,  as  horses,  cattle,  and  swine. 

Anoint  sheep  during  this  month,  to  kill  lice  and 
vermiq.  Use  a  bathing  of  tobaoeo  liquor  with  a 
wine  glasslttl  of  q^kirit  of  tar  to  a  bottle  of  liquor: 
and  a  bottle  over  each  animal.  Sheep  are  now 
dipped  in  Bigg's  CSoraposition,  a  chemical  prepara- 
tion, of  whioh  the  patentee  fumiahea  the  materials 
and  tha  necessary  direetaons  of  use.  The  success 
is  complete  on  all  lowland  and  moderately  elevated 
sitnationa.  On  the  highest  grounds  of  sheep  walka 
the  first  preaoriptioB  is  still  used. 

Sow  winter  velehes  for  a  late  outting  in  the 
spring;  but  eaxly-sown  spring  vetches  will  often 
come  as  soon :  no  farmer  can  have  too  many  aeres 
of  such  a  valuable  aueeulsnt  plant. 


CALENDAE    OP    QAEDENING. 


KiTCHSN    GaBBBN. 

.  Cape  broccoli  requires  early  care,  and  as  eaush  hea^ 
18  cut  the  stump  and  Iraves  ough^  to  be  removed, 
and  when  dry  bumpd  for  the  se^e  of  tjie  ashes. 
'lP"°ShrDccoli  plapts  should  now  be  sloped  down, 
the  hfada  to  the  north,  and  the  earth  brought  up 
"early  to  the  leayes,  or  if  in  trepches  the  sterns 
ouffbt  to  be  landed  up. 

Beet  rpot  ai^i  canrot  are  parti^y  dug  no,  and 
ttored  in  sand  far  early  uap. 

Cauliflowera  Jn  frmtie,  or  under  glasses,  must 
i»ave  ap  abundance  of  air.  .  ^  Tt 

sible      ^  P^"**^  ^^  cabbages  as  Bwm  ta  poa?; 

«n?^^P  ^me  good  plants  of  endive  for  blaoirtiiJMia 
ana  draw  fine  earth  about  the  stems.    KeepSe 


winter  spinach  clear  from  weeds.  Sow  small  salads 
once  more,  also  a  few  Mazagan  beans. 

Asparagus  beds  piust  be  brought  into  winter 
order,  not  waiting  for  the  ripening  of  the  Sds dm 
Cut  all  the  haulm  to  within  two  or  three  jinchffii 
remove  every  week ;  then  dig  tr^i^ches  qmmii  9iiiP 
a  foot  deep^and  spread  the  eiirtk^vep.ibe.V^  ^ 
rows;  turn  th0.bauhi).ipto(/th^4fN#9e9l^e4Wtr«M}ifH^ 

it  evQp  at  bot$Qw,M)A  spiMiLldfi  Wf-Housdof  aajft 
over  iJiWf4very4reii^;2Q>Qr  %^iimti)mgi  fyMn 

vSf^l^Af^itiB  jMlt^l'iB  tii«L88imawiif»i  Tki* 
lfkyi9«;irf.f3jLv#i^9t^SiiMighl)t»{lM  Ktoned-te  th» 

Rhubarb  and  artichokes  aie  also  thus  mainly 
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aMiBted,  the  dnnf(  in  the  trenchee  becoming  an 
admirable  earth — omittiDg  the  salt. 

Raise  and  store  dry  the  potatoes,  the  second 
early;  and  all  kinds  with  a  yellow  haulm. 

Dress  and  clean  all  ouarters  of  ground ;  incor- 
porate manure;  and  riage-dig  beds  of  heavy  soil. 

Fruit  Dbpartmbnt. 

Treea  and  scrubs,  deciduous  and  evergreens,  are 
safely  planted  between  thcf  middle  and  end  of  the 
month,  on  a  dry  bottom  of  15  inches,  with  a  mulch 


over  the  aoil;^  but  no  dung  in  mixture,  as  top- 
dressings  mav'be  the  beet  of  all  msnuriDgs. 

Gather  ana  store  apples  and  keeping  peaurs— the 
latter  in  a  warm  room. 

Flowbb  Gardbn. 

Place  greenhouse  plants  in  ury  situations,  with 
a  southern  aspect— as  heaths,  cactuses,  pelargo- 
niums, and  camellias  in  the  few  that  may  be  kept. 
Neatneas  and  a  clean  order  is  now  the  chief  atten- 
tion in  any  flower  grounds  or  shrubbery. 


THE  METEOROLOGY  OF  SEPTEMBER. 


The  four  days  which  closed  the  month  of  August 
were  somewhat  warm,  and  the  average  daily  excess 
of  temperature  amounted  to  0.8^  The  higheet 
points  reached  by  the  thermometer  in  shade,  on 
those  days,  were  respectively  73°,  71*,  72^,  and 
68i°,  whilst  the  readings  in  the  sun's  rays  all 
exceeded  100^,  and  were  severally  the  following : — 
1 10°  on  the  28th,  lUi^'on  the  29th,  log^onthe 
30th,  and  100<»  on  the  3lst  August.  A  thunder- 
storm occurred  on  the  night  of  the  28th,  during 
which  rain '  fell  heavily,  the  fall  amounting  to  a 
little  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  On  the 
31st  rain  also  fell;  but  only  to  a  small  amount, 
namely,  0.05  inch:  • 

Rapid  fluctuations  in  the  atmofpheric  pressure 
occurred  to  the  end  of  August,  and  from  the  1st  of 
September  to  the  9th  these  changes  continued  day 
by  da^  (the  variation's  seldom  exceeding  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  in  amount),  indicating  a  coostanUy  un- 
settled state  of  weather.  Thus,  we  find  that  rain  fell 
generally  on  each  day  from  the  2&d'.to  the  10th  of 
eptember,  excepting  the  8tb,  and  the  aggregate 
amount  collected  during  that  period  waa  1.59  inch, 
or  at  the  average  rate  of  0.2  inch  daily.  On  the 
night  of  the  9th  a  thunderstorm  occurred,  which 
continued  more  or  less  heavily  ftom  10  p.m.tili  after 
midnight,  and  rain  fell  to  the  amount  of  0.4  inch, 
^otwitbatanding  this  constant  daily  rain-fall,  the 
atmosphere  continued  genendly  dry^  the  degree  of 
humidity  for  the  7th  being  as  low  as  66,  slightly 
exceeding  70  on  the  1st,  3rd,  6th,  and  10th,  whilst 
on  the  other  days  it  exceeded  80. 

The  principal  efi*ect  produced  by  this  rainy  wea- 
ther appears  to  have  been  a  greater  degree  of  cold, 
the  temperatures  from  |he  1st  to  tl^e  9th  (rejecting 
the  3rd,  which  was  exceptionally  higher  than  its 
average  to  the  amount  of  2®)  were  in  defect  to  the 
^aily  amount  of  2 1°,  as  compared  with  average  values. 

After  the  19th  the  barometer  increased  steadily, 
and  reached  a  maximum  reading  of  30.2  inches 
on  the  14th,  then  decreased  to  29.9  inches  by  the 
16Ch  $• -again  increased  bv  the  17th  to  30.0  inches. 
Tbtj  weather  during  tnis  time  continued  fine, 
ffltH<^^h  (idn^^old ;  the  mean  deficiency  of  tem- 
^i«t«ir&'  ete  «h&'l'dth  tfnd  1 1th  amounting  to  rather 
more  thtfti  S^-''FV<yin^ho  lath  to  the  17th  the 
average  dkny'dMeie^cydf-meaii  ^litperature  was 

Mipeh  *lM,'MattMHii(4  '^^i  '^  1.8«:  t^e  'daily 
quantities  varying  in  adldtiiit  bef#Mn  i^  Atid  =4^. 
The  18ill-'«»i  19th  We^6')fi1MiF/^ttM)ftigti'c!oady, 
ttid  ^i#eb»«Mlldf  tNMl^flllttn'  the  Mrefal  pMtddInf 
days,  the  mean  daily  teAb*t1ttlil»i^eiel'#o^i|hoi& 


days  exceeding  their  respective  averages  by  )  and 

It  may  here  be  instanced  as  somewhai  remitk- 
able  that  from  the  11th  to  tbe  19th,  a  period  of 
nine  days,  no  rain  Whatever  fell. 

From  the  aoth  to  the  26th  a  cold  period  prevailed, 
during  which  the  mean  daily  deficiency  of  temper* 
ature  amounted  to  4i^.  The  increased  cold  of  this 
period  was  accompanied  by  a  remarkable  depres- 
sion in  the  mercurial  column,  which  steadily  de- 
clined from  29.98  inches  on  the  l7th  to  28.78 
inches  on  the  22nd,  and  then  s^most  as  stesdilj 
increased  to  30  inches  by  the  26th.  Rsin  fell 
heavily  on  the  20th  to  the  amount  of  0.7  nicb,  ind 
also  in  smidl  amounts  on  the  four  following  dars, 
to  the  total  amount  of  0.28  inch.  On  the  nigbts 
of  the  23rd  and  24th,  with  a  perfectly  clear  sky, 
frequent  flashes  of  lightning  were  observed— a  very 
singular  and  uncommon  phenomenon. 

Examining  the  tables  of  results,  the  foDow- 
ing  facts  are  readily  dedaced,  that  the  highest 
barometer  reading  occurred  on  the  14tb,  ud 
was  30.20  inches  ;  the  lowest  was  28.78 
inches  on  the  22nd,  giving  a  range  (within  8 
days  only)  for  the  month  of  1.42  inch.  The 
highest  temperature  in  the  shade  was  78<8^ 
on  the  28th  of  Auguat,  and  the  lowest  40.8<>  on 
the  23rd  of  Septeinber,  making  a  range  of  33.0°. 
The  highest  reading  attained  by  a  black-baU  Ule^ 
mometer  in  the  full  rays  of  the  sun  was  111.5^  en 
the  29th  of  August ;  the  lowest  temperature  on  toe 
grass  was  31.0<>  on  the  26th  of  September.  The 
dampest  day  in  the  month  was  the  24th;  the  dryest 
day  was  the  7th.  The  total  amount  of  rain  col- 
lected from  the  28th  of  August  to  the  26th  of  Sep- 
tember was  2.87  inches— an  amount  b<>°^®^ 
exceeding  the  average  value  for  the  month.  The 
number  of  days  on  which  rain  fell  amounted  to  fonr- 
teen,  which  is  also  in  excess  of  the  average  number. 

The  past  month,  therefore,  has  been  dieun- 
guished  by  the  following  features  :  Firstly,  by  its 
somewhat  cold  and  rainy  nature;  secondly, »<» 
more  markedly,  by  the  undue  prevalence  of  the 
S.W.,  or  some  kindred  mud,  which  have  prevailed 
on  at  least  twenty-nine  days  out  of  the  montn; 
whilst  the  average  number  of  days  on  which  the 
wind  blows  from  S.,  S.W.,  and  W.  directioni  col- 
lectively, in  the  month  of  September,  arc  about 
twelve— thus  exhibiting  an  enormous  prcpondtf- 
anea  of  those  winds  in  the  present  instance.  i>J 
other  feature  of  the  month  seems  to  call  for  ipccw 
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METEOROLOGICAL  ELEMENTS  FOR  THE  NEIGHBOURHOOD  OF  LONDON ; 

FBOM  AUGUST  dSrH  TO  SEFTEMBEB  26th,  1808. 
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TemporataM 
I                of  the 
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Weather  Bemarks. 
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Daj. 

Higheel 

t  Loweat. 

Mean. 

1863. 

o 

e 

o 

o 

o 

Inches. 

Aug  28 

72.8 

61.0 

61.0 

110.3 

44.3 

74 

6.5 

0.26 

s.w. 

Cloudy ;  thunder  at  night 

29 

71.0 

51.3 

59.3 

111.5 

45.2 

79 

4.3 

0.00 

B.W. 

Fine ;  few  clouds 

30 

72.1 

50.1 

60.3 

109.0 

40.7 

67 

5.7 

0.00 

S.W. 

Fine  ;   night  overcast 

31 

68.4 

55.0 

59.6 

100.0 

49.1 

71 

5.8 

0.06 

WWm      B.W. 

Partially  cloudy ;  showery 

Bept.  1 

68.0 

45.2 

56.2 

107.0 

34.1 

71 

2.8 

0.00 

W.  S.W.  i 

Somewhat  cloudy ;  fine 

3 

63.3 

51.8 

56.1 

86.0 

45.5 

83 

10.0 

0.04 

B.W. 

Overcast ;  a  little  rain 

3 

69.2 

53.7 

60.5 

102.0 

49.1 

72 

7.8 

0.01 

s.[s.w. 

Variable ;  occasional  rain 

4 

66.0 

49.9 

56.8 

93.5 

42.7 

81 

8.0 

0.37 

s.w. 

Overcast ;   frequent  rain. 

5 

65.3 

46.8 

55.1 

88.8 

37.8 

84 

8.8 

0.24 

s.w. 

Fine  morning  ;  rain  at  night 

6 

64.0 

46.2 

54.0 

88.8 

38.0 

75 

9.0 

0.15 

w .}  B.W. 

Generally  cloudy ;  rain 

7 

66.6 

50.6 

57.6 

106.0 

42.0 

66 

3  5 

0.31 

8.TT.J      rf  t 

Partially  cl. ;  rainy  morning 

8 

64.1 

46.7 

54.8 

93.3 

38.1 

79 

10.0 

0.00 

S.W. 

Overcast 

9 

65.5 

50.8 

56.2 

89.0' 

38.4 

87 

7.3 

0.47 

s.w. 

Gloomy  ;  thunder  at  night 
Variable ;  lightning  ab  night 

10 

60.7 

46.7 

52.3 

84.2 

44.1 

72 

4.8 

0.00 

N.W. 

11 

63.0 

42.3 

52.3 

89.5 

34.2 

74 

8.0 

0.00 

N.  V  .S.W  . 

Generally  cloudy 

12 

66.2 

43.8 

54.4 

98.5 

35.2 

76 

9.3 

0.00 

B.W. 

Generally  overcast 

13 

65.8 

49.5 

56.9 

91.2 

40.5 

75 

8.0 

0.00 

W. 

Grenerally  cloudy 

14 

60.3 

44.5 

52.6 

74.0 

35.9 

86 

10.0 

0.00 

w. 

Overcast 

15 

60.6 

51.3 

56.5 

78.5 

46.9 

70 

9.8 

0.00 

TT  .  B.W  . 

Overcast  generally 

16 

65.9 

51.1 

56.2 

100.2 

50.2 

72 

9.0 

0.00 

w.    ri. w« 

Generally  cloudy ;  fine 

17 

65.9 

43.8 

53.8 

99.0 

41.7 

76 

2.5 

0.00 

W. 

Fine  day;  clouds  variable 

18 

67.0 

47.9 

56.2 

102.6 

39.2 

71 

3.8 

0.00 

S.W. 

Partially  cloudy ;  fine 

19 

71.8 

50.8 

60.4 

104.6 

43.4 

75 

7.6 

0.00 

8..  B.  W . 

Cloudy ;  clear  at  noon 

20 

61.1 

.  46.8  . 

49,9 

88.3 

42.5 

74 

6.7 

0.69    W.  B.W. 

Rainy  morning ;  clear  night 

21 

61.7 

45.5 

50.6 

101.0 

38.5 

78 

7.3 

0.01   'w.  s.w. 

Partially  cloudy 

22 

60.8 

45.1- 

51.2 

87.0 

36.4 

75 

7.3 

0.06 

W.    OuYfm 

Partially  cloudy;  a  little  rain 
Var. ;  clear  night ;  lightning 

23 

60.1 

40.8 

49.9 

93.0 

31.3 

76 

3.8 

0.04 

S.W. 

24 

58.3 

43.1 

48.9 

84.5 

34.6 

90 

6.8 

0.17 

s.w. 

Var. ;  showery  ;  lightning 

25 

63.0 

42.1 

52.0 

93.7 

34.4 

78 

2.8 

0.00 

s.w. 

Fine ;  few  clouds 

26 

63.2 

41.7 

51.8 

> 

94.0 

31.0 

77 

1 

8.0 

0.00 

s.w. 

Generally  cloudy 

*  The  "temperature  of  Tegetation"  is    that    obtained  from  a 
^ght    It  is  therefore  a  minimam  readiog  for  the  previous  twenty- 


Beli'regiatering  thermometer  placed  en  the  grass  at 
tmr  hoars. 


TABLE    SHOWING    THE    PRINCIPAL    FLUCTUATIONS  IN  THE  ATMOSPHERIC   WAVE,  FROM 

AUGUST  28th  TO  SEPTEMBER  ^ara,  1868. 


1868. 
«o&tbtDay,andHonr. 

Reading  of  Barometer.*         f 

1868. 
1,  Day,  and  Hoar. 

Reading  ot  Barometer.* 

Highest. 

Lowest. 

Monti 

Highest. 

Lowest. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Aug.  2B,    9  a.m.  . . 

29.52 

Sept. 

7,    9  a.m.  . . 

29.40 

M    28,    9  p.m.  .. 

29.48 

M 

8,    noon    • . 

29.83 

M     30,  10  a.m.  .. 

29.74 

»» 

9,    9  p.m. . . 

29.59 

n    31,    9  am.  .. 

29.64 

»» 

14,    9  a.m.  . . 

30.20 

Sept.    1,    9  a.m.  .. 

29.94 

1 

n 

16,    9  a.m.  • . 

29.88 

u     3,     noon    •  • 

29.59 

99 

17»    9  a.m. . . 

29.9s 

1*     4,    9  a.m.  .. 

29.76 

99 

22,    3  p.m.  .  • 

28.78 

M     9,    3  p.m.  •  • 

29.53 

»      6,     noon    .. 

29.77 

Vi 

26,    9  p.m.  . . 

30.00. 

still  rising. 


*  All  the  readings  are  reduced  to  the  constant  temperatare  of  82  degs^ 
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AGRICULTURAL    REPORTS. 


GENERAL  AQRICULTURAL    BEPORt    fOB 

SEPTEMBER. 


NotwithiUadiaf  tluit  the  weaftlwr  haa  hum  Mmmrhal 
chaagMMit,eonridtt»bleprogfqilM  been  made  in  barreet  woik 
dunng  the  montlu  Aboot  nine-ieniba  of  tbe  eropa  baia  nam 
been  wcnrcd,  in,  for  tbe  moat  palt,  fine  eandition,  and»  within 
•  brief  period,  the  lemaindcr  will  be  cairied.  The  anoo 
uon  onr  Knanii^  diiiiida,  m  iwewnce  %o  the  yieM  oi  tbe 
crop  of  wheat,  are  bighlj  fiavourable.  With 
tiona,  it  ia  nnuauaUj  laife,  and  it  mnat  be  admitted  Ibat  we 
haye  grown  a  qualitj  far  anpciior  to  tbe  general  mn  of  yeara. 
Although  tbe  Tariona  marketa  ba?e  been  out  moderately  tnp- 
plied  with  new  wbea^  the  demand  baa  fallen  t^  mid  piieee 
bavt  futber  Needed  Sa.  per  <|t.  flin  ooMinMd  downwiid 
movement  in  tbe  value  of  wheat  ia  ngarded  with  mimb  anzp 
aaty  bj  the  growen.  At  tbe  pvaaent  uine,  owiaf  to  tbe  lame 
anppliee  of  fbieign  prodgfie  in  watebonBe,aAd  tbe  great  abnnd- 
nnoe  of  food  on  the  continent,  aa  well  aa  in  America,  tbctt  fa 
iwf  Utile  proipeet  of  riling  miiketa  i  CbDaeqnently,  it  ih  ap- 
piebnded  that  the  apkndidmtip  wiUpaaafatetoMnMlton 

Tbemwtbvf  bariagria  emtaidycboTe  m  tinai^md^ 
Toiy  fine  qnlitj.  Aa  vet  ettly  a  limited  bnaioeea  baa 
been  paiain^  in  that  ornde;  MfertbeleaBy  the  qnotationa 
have  been  fairly  rapported.  Oata  are  taming  ont  cxtrcmdy 
wfD  na  to  qnahtr ;  but,  in  tbme  qnartera,  the  tleld  of  beana 
fa  mtber  Umited.  Pcna,  howevov  are  a  moat  amdadt  crap. 
The  dmaand  hM  beencbkipiliMtBil,  al 


Continental adTkaa atnia thai  tbe  eropaof  wheat, 
cenerally,  have  turned  out  very  abundant,  and  of  good  toalitv. 
In  America  the  yield  of  wheat  ia  very  large;  but,  m  wul- 
informed  quartera,  it  ia  not  coniiderecl  equal  to  laht  keaaon. 
The  low  pricca  ruling  here  bate  cheeked  abipmmte;  but, 
from  tbe  eireumataaee  that  Ftaice  will  not  fcqoiM  aniaipcst 
of  grain  during  tbe  wintet  moatba,  it  ia  evident  that  tbe  bulk 
of  tbe  auiplua  prodnce  of  the  Statea  will  eveataaUy  find  ita 
way  to  thu  country,  partly  in  caobange  operations. 

Kearly  the  whole  of  the  growth  of  hope  baa  been  aecued. 
In  meet  coimtiea  it  haa  fiOen  abort  of  tbe  prevloua  eaUmate; 
hence  the  demand  baa  improved,  and  priem  have  bad  an  m> 
ward  tendency.  He  faaporle  of  foreign  bopi  bHvafallBn  off: 
but  we  undmataad  that  vecy  bnrge  quantHlBB  wffl  be  impekted 
during  tbe  remainder  of  tliey«»;  tbe  pfodaee  on  tha  Oeoti- 
nent,  aa  well  aa  in  Amarica,  having  turned  out  well.  Prwent 
qnotationa  range  form  lOOa.  to  IflOa.  percwt, 

Tbe|nBt  aeaieitir  of  cotton,  and  tbe  high  prieee  at  wbiab 
that  article  ia  held  by  the  impcrtera,  have  prodnead  gnat 
firmneaa  in  the  demand  for  all  kinda  of  wooL  Both  for 
home  uie  and  export,  large  quantiUee  of  EngUah  bave  changed 
handa,  and,  in  acme  inatanoea,  tbe  qnotationa  bave  bad  an 
upward  tendency.  The  supply  of  celcmal  wad  oa  band  f or 
the  nest  f  uMie  aalee  ii  only  BMdecala* 

Tbe  crop  of  epplea  bee  f^en  ebort  of  acme  pnvioua  yeara ; 
but  that  of  moat  other  kinda  of  fruit  haa  turned  oat  very  large. 

Hay  and  straw  baTC  been  in  fair  average  annply  and  mode- 
rate  request  at  about  previous  quotations.  Meadow  hay  baa 
add  at  from  £8  to  £4  lOs.,  clover  £4  to  £6,  and  stnw  £1 8s. 
to  £1 16s.  per  losd. 

Notwithstsnding  that  tbe  weather  haa  been  diangeable, 
considefabie  progrem  bss  been  msde  in  barveet-work  in  Boot- 
land.  The  ymld  of  wbcat  is  certainly  above  an  average,  and 
for  tbe  most  psrt  its  quslity  is  good,  ^arl^  and  oata  are 
lane  crops,  snd  ibe  turnips  are  likely  to  give  a  beaty  return. 

In  Ireland  about  foor-fiflbs  of  tbe  crape  have  been  secured. 
Most  socounts  sgrse  m  stating  thbt  tbadr  yldd,  Ihongb  not 
large,  ia  a  aatisfiMtory  one. 

As  rcgarda  tbe  potato  crop,  we  nwy  aboerva  tb«l  it  la  al* 
moat  free  from  diaease,  and  that  tbe  growth  in  all  parta  of  Uie 
United  Kingdom  is  qiilte  equal  to  tbe  BMet  favoured  eeasons. 
Tbe  same  remarks  may  be  apn&ad  to  the  Continent;  appa- 
nntly,  tbareCorsb  piieee  will  rule  low  finr  aoma  time. 


BBVtSW  OP  TAB  CATTLE  TRADE  DUBlMft  THE 

PAST  MONTH. 
Meet  of  the  marintabeld,  dnee  wa  list  wrots,  bmtcB 
aaasonably  wdl  iupidicd  with  beasts  aa  to  numbaH,  bat  tbdr 

Saoal  quality  baa  shown  a  ftJfing-oir.  Beols,  eiDsmi,asd 
e  best  shorthorns  have,  therdore,  commanded  a  itssdy  Mb, 
at  fnl  quotatmna;  otherwise,  tlie  bed  trade  bmbea  is  i 
ek^glah  eteta,  and  tha  sasrwiiis  bate  bed  a  anopas 
tendeacy.  Per  tha  BMMt  pest^  the  ebeep  hav  sapssisd  ii 
good  Sakable  eonditaoa.  Altboogk  the  iupplim  bavs  bm 
rather  extensive,  lbs  dessaiAl  baa  basb  Uitnhlj  aoiH  ^ 
about  atatibnary  priM.  Tbe  eeeabli  fbr  IsiSb  bm  bm 
broUK^t  t6  a  ckMi.  It  bsa,  perhapa,  been  CBs  d  tht  m^ 
oardk  TbMn^ont,  pdaaa  bara  filed  b»|k  id 
Calvee  and  piga  bave  maintainrd  thdr  pi> 
yafau,  with  a  4ak  coaaomptiva  inquby.  ^^ 

Ih  nearly  all  parta  of  tbe  couatiy  tbe  btock  bm  flftfead 
attnewbattapiily.  Ve^lewcaaeetirdiaiaaebMveaieKiitd 
themadvea,  witber  mnsiigst  tbe  beaaU  ev  abes^  «idiM  npplj 
of  food  In  the  pMMee  bae  ttrtaibly  incramaA  BnMO- 
fbalwytotedtbiltbe^holawf  tfaafqragnbimtaaBaihMp 
imported  daring  tha  ttonth  have  peaaed  iatocoaawptus. 
1%e  i^yatem  of  poidmaing  inferior  animaK  fer  gmnsg  pa^ 
noees,  has  bean  wlsdy  abindteed,  and  tbeYesdtlsthst  thi 
health  of  our  own  itock baiimt  aailetad  flKNaiuisdaixton 
with  fiKdgn  impertrtbMis. 

DiequMtityof  gtodc  lbtteaii«  in  Hollaid  Iv  cqttt  pv 
poeee ia vepteeentsd as modmate^ lm«a.  Semad thiiM 
from  that  ooontay  bave  reeobed  ua  in  paam  csadiboD.  id 
have  naliaed  from  iSa.  to  58s,  each.  Tbe  arrivals  iron  Go- 
many,  however,  bate  ahown  a  want  of  coaditinii.  TfaiJ  l^*** 
changed  baada  at  fram  I8a.  to  8Ss.  each.  No  imfravtaiBl 
casboBOttaedintbe  qualify  of  tha  tadgn  baatti;  and,  n 
asbay  iaalattoea,  gmt  ditBealty  baa  baea  OMwisscd  n 
dfccting  edsa,  even  at  low  rates.  About  800  stsm  bwta 
have  been  imparted  durbig  tbe  nmntb. 

The  imports  of  foreign  beaata  into  London  have  btm  h 
fbllowa :  Huad. 

BmMfca       •«  trm  ••  •11^89 

48^1 

W» 

Odvei silS 

Piga                 ,«  2,891 

TMd       88^87 

ComtAMiwon  o»  Ucvonva. 
Bept  Beaata.      Sheep.     Lamba.     Cahea.      rg- 

1855 7,181       28,744  618       lil846      ^ 

1868 7,084       80.806        8»000       8,778      I>S 

1857 7,848       24,090  108        1,968      8,d7 

1858 6,909        86,488  717        2,785      2.472 

1859 6,966        87.788        1,858        1,744      l.^[ 

1860 8,180       86,881        1.080       2,200      8,1^ 

1861 6.759        84.870        1.886       2,828      S.f» 

1862 7,219        82,164        1380       8J87      2>» 

Tha  totd  anppliee  of  each  Uad  of  Btadc  aabibimdaadda 
poeed  of  in  the  Gnet  Matnyditna  Market  aie  mandg; 

HaAO. 

Beaata ..    27.710 

Cowa •        ••         ••        M 

(Bhaip  and  Lamba      ••  ••  181*180 

Cdvea.*  ».        ••      Ml$ 

Piga r.      %WI 

GbMpauaoM  ov  filuFPUBa* 
Sept  Beaata.     Cowa.       Sheep.      Cdvea.     J^ 

1866 24,067       640       162,120       2^77      ^ 

1856 24,002       488        182.014       2,452      ^ 

1857. ....k  25,734       682       127,718       2.220      2,J» 

1868 27,646       888       18U50       8l2ia      i^\ 

1859 24,560       614        146,480       1,891       S.771 

1860 27,080       600       144^450       8^809      %^ 

1861......  26.950       62b       14ia^       2;M0      f^ 

1882 20,074       626       1891270      2,184      m 


TBE  VAKMEBf  S  HA6AZIKB* 


861 


Ihi  •BiiiliolbMiliiNmMl 

ial8C2s 


Fnn  LiMolBtUit, 

•hHAB.  10^700  ....  1M60 

Ottarurti«f  S^laA   ..  8,100  ....  S370 

htkai l^eM  ....  8,900 

fkotiaai gO  ....  00 

Beef  hii  Mid  it  from  St.  4d.  to  5i^  Bnttoii  8i.  Od.  to  6i. 
4i,  Ted  81. 8d.  to  4t.  8d.,  ud  pork  8«.  6d.  to  4i.  8d.  per 

8Ilii.toiiBktlMoffil. 

COMPABIBOir  QP  PbICBS. 

JS^t,  1857.     Bcpt,  1858.       Bnt..  1859. 

■•  d.  fl.  d.  ■,  d.  1.  d.  ••  d.  f.  d. 
BmL...    from  3    3to6    0.. 2  10 to 5    0..a    8toA10 

Hitton 3    4to5    3.J    0to5    O..2  10to5    2 

^f^  *»^  8    4to5    3;»3    8to6    0..8    4to4    8 

?ffk  ....^,..  4    Oto5    2.^8    0to4    6.. 3    6to4    6 

Sept,  1800.   Sipt.  1861.   CM.,  1862. 

ikd.  i.d.a.d.  ••d.i^d.  jbd. 
ML...    from  2    8to4    «..2  10to4    8..8    Oto4    8 

UottOB 8    4to6    4.. 3    2to5    4.8    8to5    4 

^ol  4    OtoO    4.. 3    6to4    8.. 4    Oto6    0 

f<rt 4    0to6    2.. 4    Oto5    O..3  10to4  10 


aid  pnfonii tlm niimiilyol  U^iig MUigol|r  of  tho 


-  —  ^  ■  y  — 
iNvwntoi 


N.to4i.  2d.,  mattwi  So.  4d.  to 4t. Od.,  twi  3i.  Od.  to 4a. 
4i,udporic8i.Od.  to4i.8d.p«r  8lbi.,  by  tiw  micmo. 
^CM  qiotationa  an  aboot  tlio  aame  aa  wara  thoaa-eonent 

LBICE8XERSHIRE. 
Aftv  Mnp  hopaa  and  faMoaato  fBtharivK  in  tlia  lattar 
«nctl»waanhavpptoiopoii  that  is  tUa  aowlgr  it  ia  now 
Mcuad  m  aMM:h  tettar  order  llaui  at  «m  tima  aspaetad. 
AvathalOttiQf  ABgnat  to  the  9th  iMtaat  «w  a  aaaaaa  of 
^7ifraBtha  gvaat  laiiifaUiB  that  period  aioia  ihaa  ^ 
oeWa.  Bafqae  4laa  tain  aamib  ahopt  tfaae  illhi  of  iha  .white 
«n  wBi  aaMj  howai^  or  in  tha  ataek,  iaaiaalknt  egaditioB, 
>•  tka  tampaaat^a  wm  high  vtthoot  oia.  Hariag  bean 
i^vaaiad  with  floe  waathat  aiaee  the  9lh,  withthaaifaAon  of 
afevgiBial  ahawaw,  the  MBnaiadar  Im heao aaaMed  ia  bit 

|paod  aaatthe  lormar  paried, aad the 
Im  aaid  to  ha  aoaafaidad.  vilh  tha  aaaaptioB  of 

Tbara  JMrar  oeaarvad  a  aaaaea  in  whkh  the  adaaalaga 
«f  «lf  eowiag  VM  aM»a  asmphOad  than  uthUharram; 
tti  eu^  ai«pa  weoa  got  ia  tha  iaaat  paanble  aawiitiOB,  while 
WMwhieh  waaa  aot  lipe  tiU  a  Ibrtrnght  later  ha?a  Imd 
vpoiedto  the  hmwj  laiaa  whiohMI  in  tha  ktter  end  of 
^^piit  and  tha  hagiiiniiig  of  Baplembar,  and  tha  amaplae  wiU 
Htbeworthaamiieh,h7  aaiwalahiUiDga  pvqoMtor.  AU 
npwtaagMa  that  thagnhi  ia  of  auallMt  fuaiity,  of  great 
•ngbt, aad afanndant  yield. eqpeehdly  wheat  Wehear,not 
aalyof  ire^nc*and  aavan  gaartMi  per  utn,  hat,  in  eeme 
OM^  eiCB  eighty  aad  we  kaow  for  a  frvt  that  a  deU  of 
^•«nty.Ave  aaMa,naar  Leioealer, whioh haa  been  thnnhed 
KBvea  prodaea  of  aigbt  qoartare  and  thiae  bnaheb  par  acre  1 
We  aerer  laaMaahrT  each  boantifrd  maalta  ia  the  eoarae  of 
Mr  wptiianea;  aad,  from  aU  tha  iafonnatien  we  eaa  obtain, 
veuaiaehBedtoeatiButoahayiridof  wheat  in  ttw  eoaaty 
•t  aearlf  twiee  aamnch  aa  laat  year,  aad  tha  qodity  ia  raauiii. 
iUe  for  haiag  Itaat-rata,  aa  that  of  tha  tanMr  year  waa 
daadtdJyhad.  That  got  before  tha  rain  ia  at  oaea  fit  for  the 
AiUcr,  and  a  large  quantity  of  sew  hu  been  ground  into  flour 
of  eieellent  quality.  Bari^faiica  much,  both  in  quantity  and 
quality ;  thai  on  dry  hot  land  waa  atunted  by  the  drought, 
•ad  the  grain  ia  rather  thin,  but  weighi  weD ;  and  on  the  beet 
•oiU  the  prodaea  4m  krgo ;  and ,  on  the  wholes  the  enrerago  will 
be  a  good  oaa.  Oata  are  a  hea?y  erop,  and  will  yield  well 
vhcra  early  aown  on  land  not  tUn  of  adil  or  wet,  and  may  be 
•Mimatad  aomawhat  abofa  aa  aTeraga— they  wdgh  wall,  and 
theqaallty  ia  good.  Saaaa  hafo  piofad  better  thaa  waa 
«pa8ted,a8  Ih^  era  ftmnd  to  bo  better  podded  tiianthay 
maiaed  at  oaa  ihaa.  Indeed,  we  oaght  to  be  thaakfta  to 
nondeaea  for  tha  iaaetlmabla  Ueeriag  of  a  boaatilhl  harteat, 
vniflh  paovldaa  oaoh  an  anaaa  of  food  te  iha  people,  the  pro- 

af  aariwttTaagil,  aotopand  with  ^mt  af  many  pMt 


to'aapp^  oar waata.  Tha hiBg  draagfat, whieh( 
tiauad  to  the  nuddla  of  Aagaat,  eaaaid  a  great  dearth  of 
aataipl  faod  for  oai>lying  ateek.  The  earth  waa  paichad,  and 
tha  paatnrae  aaaadiagly  bare,  water  haeoailag  aouoa  in  auny 
aitnatianay  and  afeocfc  waa  natmakiag  any  program.  HappOy, 
tha  gmat  laiaiiril  in  the  fnliawing  three  vceka  cama  jnat  in 
thaa  to  reaaedy  theaa  aaila,  aad  the  ahanga  waa  rapid  and  ez- 
tmordiaary.  By  tUa  aaaanaahle  walnag  of  the  dryaoH 
▼egatatian  waa  itimalatad  in  a  high  degree,  the  paatava 
apaedily  eaUhited  a  Innriaat  appeeranre,  the  lattcrmatha 
aprung  ap,  aad  all  root  crape  wara  rafreihed,aad  grew  rapidly. 
Bwedee,  mangaida,  cabbagae,  Ac,  whiehpmfioualy  ga?e  aigaa 
of  oaly  aaeaaty  prodnoa,  aow,  forthemoit  part,  proauie  well ; 
yet  amagolda  lecaifed  lueh  a  eheek  from  the  dry  weather,  that 
the  erop  caaaot  be  eetimatcd  at  aa  average.  BweAeehavehn- 
profod  woaderfhHy,  ara  aow  growiag,  aad  will  yield  a  fair 
prodaea,  and  we  hope  there  will  be  found  a  good  aupply  of  thaa 
food  in  tha  winter.  Fotatoea,  we  an  happy  to  m^,  ahew  lata 
eigne  of  diiaaia  than  for  aavaral  yean  paat ;  aad,  though  the 
taben  ara  aot  larger  tha  quality  ia  good.  Ilia  prioe  of  giais. 
to  eoaeequeaea  of  the  lerga  prodnae  aad  flna  quali^,  hai  had 
a  downward  teadaney,  oapeMly  wheat,  which,  ia  the  eonne 
of  thapaat  MMMrth,  baa  needed  6e.  or  6e.  per  quarter.  Thie 
reduaodTalua  iaeomia  aal  a  pliaiingfrtetfarthe  frmer  toeoa- 
temptato ;  otiH,  it  muat  be  ramembarad  that  tha  eztn  prodnae 
will  amply  eompaniato  ftr  tha  reduetion  in  priee;  and  we 
ara  eonfldent,  under  theoe  aiiuuaiatoaoeo^  ha  will  fiad  Ua 
bahmeeoheet  mora  aatiafKtary  than  that  of  aaveral  peatyaan. 
ttaea  the  ram  ateek  has  greatly  improved,  aad  both  iocka  aad 
herde  ara  now  doing  wull,  and  tolerably  fkeefJromdiicaM; 
atill,  the  month  complaint  ia  praralant.  The  longeeaooa  of  dry 
weather  prevented  both  beaat  aad  oheep  fatteniaK  in  the  aame 


degree  aa  when  feeding  on  better  paaturaa,  and  the  jpAsiar, 
in  many  aituatioaa,  haa  groat  raaooa  to  complain  of  hia  amall 
proflta,  though  meat  fetefaee  a  good  priee.  Wool  atill  holda 
ito  tahie,  aad  ia  not  Ittaly  to  ha  ehaiper.  Dairy-mea  haTe 
raoliBad  a  high  prioe  for  their  butter,  and  eheeae  iaeipeeted 
to  do  tha  aame  at  our  approaehing  fdr.  Lahounn  ara  well 
employed,  and  tiia  wagea  have  beui  reduced  to  12a.  per  week. 
26. 


HID-K8NT. 

It  ia  Bonwwhat  fortanato  for  no  that  the  cora  barfaat  ia  I 
Uarthanitiainflomeeoontieawheramoragraiaiapiedueed,  aa 
wa  fear  anhhnaed  judgee  wiU  not  give  ua  credit  for  managing 
it  wall  hiter  m  the  aaaaoa ;  for  peioela  that  wan  aecideBtally 
laft  oat  when  the  fine  weather  broke  up  have  aaiiRed  aeverely. 
Fdrtuaetdy,  the  bulk  waa  aeeared  in  cioellent  order,  and  tha 
quantity  and  quality  aa  good  aa  it  iauaoal  for  both  theaa  toha 
togollier,  for  it  ia  not  alwaya  that  they  eeeompaay  eaeh  other. 
The  harveat  baiag  over,  the  mnah  mora  important  duty  of 
aeeuriag  the  hope  ia  now  going  on,  and  hithoto  we  may  aay 
the  weather  haa  been  fhvourable  for  that  purpooe.  The  late 
heavy  none  faUing  moetly  at  aighta,  the  operation  of  the  hop 
garden  waa  aot  ao  much  racerded  m  might  hawe4ieea  ex- 
pected, and  the  pieUngio  going  on  fhvounb^.  Tha  rain  haiL 
to  a  eertam  eiteat,  prevented  the  hope  from  ripening  and 
haataning  on  too  rapidly  to  a  preeaatora  decay,  while  it  haa 
been  a  God-eend  to  our  paatun  landa,  tunupa,  and  dover ; 
and  not  the  leeet  of  the  benefito  it  haa  brought  with  it  ia  the 
aopply  of  water  it  hu  f^uniahad  to  our  poada,  water-bntta, 
and  other  aouicee  of  domcetie  aupply,  which  at  the  cad  of  the 
dry  weather  wen  in  a  very  low  atatei  and  an  evea  now  far 
from  beiDg  repleniabed  to  overflowing.  Although  we  have  had 
nearly  four  inchee  of  rain  ainoe  the  middle  of  Aoguat,  the 
thiraty  ground  that  waa  covered  with  herbege  devoured  tha 
whole  of  it  without  a  drop  finding  ito  way  intoibe  water- 
eoaroee.  It  haa,  however,  refreahed  the  crape ;  and  the  injury 
done  to  the  hope  being  trifling,  if  any,  we  have  reeaoa  to  ha 
thankfhL  The  weather  bemg  now  favoarable  for  the  hop- 
piddng,  it  ia  to  be  hoped  that  all  will  go  on  well.  Hie  general 
expectation  at  the  beginning  of  the  hop-picking  aeaaon  will. 
on  the  wholes  beiealiaed ;  for,  much  not  beina  expected,  only 
about  two-ihirde  of  aa  average  crop  will  be  fartbcoeaiag 
—many  diotricta  not  poaaaming  a  ainije  garden  worth  pickmg. 
In  the  beet  and  moat  favoorad  dtatriete  the  yield  wiB  be  variooa 
and  alaoihe  quality;  ooawlaw  pareela  an  vary  good,  olhan« 
BumorlemiaCaoeedwithflnldawwillhebad;  anditiaftarad 
tha  taaaptfaV  price  that  io  axpeeled  wilt  lead  to  maay  hope 
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thii  MtMtt  tkil  would  nothtTS  done  at  tht  tiaa 
whfD  the  hop  dnky  wu  to  pty.  So  ■iwmlingiy  Tarioui  ave 
the  ocopt  this  Maaon.  that  it  it  difflenlt  to  ettimalo  the 
•it«t  of  the  quiitity  ukdy  to  beprodoced ;  hat  good  JodgeB 
think  that  a  eiop  equTalent  to  wnat  fomerly  oiid  a  daty  of 
£140j000  will  be  the  ontiide»  and  OBO-foorth  of  thou  are  «i- 
peetadto  be  of  indilfeient  qoality.  Taiaiag  from  hope,  we 
an.  howe? er,  oonaoled  by  the  bet  that  our  frait  orop  ii  aad 
has  been  beyond  an  aferage,  filberta  npeeially  being  good ;  and 
pean  bafe  been  tokiably  abendtnt,  and,  on  the  whole*  aa 
nne  as  naoal.  Applee  are  lomewhat  ineguhur,  but  generally  a 
fhll  aTorage  erop.  Floni  have  not  been  ao  plentiful  at  in 
aone  yean,  but  more  than  in  bad  teuona.  Damtont  are 
thin ;  while  the  tmtll  fmitt  were,  in  their  tcaton,  at  plentiful 
aa  at  any  oeriod  e?er  remenbenad.  The  gieatett  drawback 
hat  been  (do  indifferent  quantity  of  the  hope  in  tome  placet 
and  their  total  failure  in  others,  while  the  fortnaate  oaet  who 
haTO  then  expect  to  lealiie  a  good  price  for  theai.  laeattle, 
oar  prindpel  ttock  are  ttall-fedi  and  the  nnmbcr  of  thtm  it 
mtUtr  now  thtn  in  winter.  Sheep,  on  the  whole,  have  been 
pietty  well;  in  fJMt,  they  are  alwayt  expected  to  do  to  on  a 
dry  tonaer,  bntthe  winter  proepeeta  for  them  are  not  tempt- 
ing. Tnmipt  are  tardy  ;  and  the  other  faedt,  aa  taret,  rape, 
fte.,  are  very  backward.  We  are,  however,  tolerably  free  from 
ditene  <  and  though  thit  it,  perhape,  the  leatt  of  all  dittrictt 
adapttd  to  thcep  fanning,  there  can  be  no  qnettion  bat  at  the 
netent  timeit  hat  paid  better  than  any  grain  crop.  In  fact. 
n  hat  beeome  a  quettion  tmongtt  many  of  our  eom-growing 
naighbonrt  whether  it  will  not  be  at  well  to  convert  tome  of 
the  pain  of  the  pretent  y  ear't  growth  into  mutton  before  tend- 
ing It  to  market.  Unfortunately  our  bean  crop,  which  it  the 
meet  available  that  way.  wat  only  indifferent,  peaa  being  good ; 
thete  laat-namtd,  however,  are  leat  etteetMd  in  thit  eoanty 
than  in  meat  othert  for  their  feeding  propertiet.  However, 
aa  there  it  yet,  it  it  to  be  hoped,  a  eontiderable  growing  tea- 
aon  Itft  ut  before  winter  tett  in,  our  green  crops,  now  fir  from 
paomiiing,  may  neverthelett  progreti  much,  to  at  to  aatitt  in 
canying  ut  through  a  winter  for  whidi  our  tcanty  hay  crop 
afaida  ut  a  vary  inadequate  supply  of  fodder. 


NORTH  HERTS  AND  SOUTH  BEDS. 

With  the  oettatton  of  the  wet  that  intervened  when  the 
laat  harvett  wu  in  progreei,  we  have  been  enabled  to  gather 
in  the  little  corn  that  rensained  on  the  ground.  Thit  oontiated 
only  of  tpring  com,  at,  from  the  nature  of  our  toil,  wheat 
tuned  off  eerly,  and,  ripening  all  together,  it  was  toon  put 
aaide.  Wheat^thrathing  it  not  very  geneial,  etpcdally  tince 
the  duloett  hat  cxitted  at  liark-Iane ;  but  what  hat  been 
knocked  out  very  plainly  tbowt  thtt  it  hta  been  on  the  whole 
a  tplendid  teaton,  and  that  the  breadtbt  of  wheat  throughout 
thit  locality  require  but  very  little  rain  after  the  plant  hat  once 
foirly  covered  the  groond.  The  avertge  yield  it  very  good ; 
indeed,  it  cxeeedt  the  ezpectationa  of  the  mott  tan- 
goine  growert  themselvet ;  and  the  ttraw  being  thort  and 
of  good  aubttaoce  aad  eolouri  it  hat  eontributed  to  the  tam- 
plee  an  appearance  aad  qoality  of  the  finest  deteription.  The 
wheat  crop  it  thnt  the  finett  that  hat  been  known  for  many 
▼eart ;  and  may  a  tribute  of  gratitude  be  cultivated  in  our 
heartt  towardt  a  kind  Providence  who  hat  Itid  op  a  ttore  for 
nt,  and  etpccitUv  for  our  northern  brethren  in  dittrett  a 
bountiful  material  in  the  fhee  of  a  coming  winter.  The  barley 
oop  waa  late,  aad  Ukewite,  from  itt  ripening  unequally,  cut- 
ting wu  not  general  when  the  raiat  commenced,  now  about 
m  BBonth  ago;  tome,  therefore^  lay  in  twathe^  and  thit  in 
mott  catu  became  tprouted,  whiltt  in  all,  the  cotonr  aad 
quality  are  aeriootly  interfered  with,  and  the  ttraw  it  rendered 
iiaelen  for  feeding  purpotu ;  wbtt  wu  not  cut  until  the  fine 
wnathcr  tot  in,  there  it  not  m  moch  the  matter  with ;  but  the 
qoali^  in  all  is,  u  a  rule^  indifferent.  The  cau  with  white 
oate  ia  tomethiiig  aimilar  to  that  of  barley,  whiltt  the  bladL 
Idnda  have  been  somewhat  benefited  by  the  wet  making 
Iham  bhM^er  aad  plumper;  but  the  straw  is  not  very  swtet. 
Pom  were  moetly  put  awav  esriy :  the  drought  of  the  early 
ausmer  aeriously  affected  them ;  and  although  there  is  haidm 
anongfa,  yet  the^ield  it  very  tmall  indeed.  Peas  and  beans 
grown  together  is  a  profitable  crop,  although  the  plan  is  not 
nnarally  adopted:  there  it  a  late  variety  of  pea  used  in 
Bomenetahire  for  the  purpose,  and  the  proportiont  for  towing 
aanaiat  of  one  buthel  of  peat  to  foor  bnaheia  of  beana;  beani 


have  than  to  be  added  at  each  aianal  uovnc,  m  tkt  prs- 
doetave  qnalitiu  of  the  pea  would  looa  eotdftttit  foner;  it 
formt  a  capital  horte-food,  aad  from  tiz^  te  npvtrdief 
lavanty  boehelt  per  acre  aught  be  grown  in  u  sppropiste 
bean  soil.    The  hean  crop  ia  very  light;  the  heala  ii  ibnt, 
aad  not  vary  thickly  podood ;  the  quality  of  the  been  is  mj 
good,  but  th^  are  stained  by  haviic  ben  toaked  with  tht  vet 
Boott  are  very  indifftnnt ;  tome  pttcet  of  twede  taraipi  lum 
bean  drilled  over  with  tntnipt,  and  in  auny  parts  mttdev  ii 
apparent    The  crop  here  contntta  atroogly  with  the  Itzs- 
nant   and   healthy    appearaaot    home   by   thtse  it  tke 
mould   and   clayey  inbtoilt   of  the  Midland,  ud  tone 
of  the  Weetern  Cooaties.    The   turnip   crop,  u  t  nk, 
it  irregular;  tome  look  very  btd  indeed,  whiltt  ia  toaie  fev 
eatm  there  it  aot  much  ftnlt  to  be  found  with  them.  Vin- 
gold  wurtael  bids  fair  to  beeome  an  average  crop.   Vegctibk 
•eede  are  thought  to  be  generally  good.    Of  ooune  with  tkh 
vrmA  everything  in  grain  will  be  put  away  throoghoat  thew 
dittrictt.     Lean  cattle  are  inquiiad  for,  and  tell  wclL   Gnn 
it  plentlfnl,  and,  firom  the  nature  of  the  tceaon,  the  berbsfc  a 
good,  and  of  a  tweet  foediag  deaBriptioo.    The  HeiforMir* 
Emprtu  tpcakt  with  geamal  tatitfoetion  of   the  prodss 
throughoat  the  county.    Autumn  fruit   teema  pkatiftil,  lad 
of  good  quality. 

ISLE    OF    ELY. 

The  harvmt  it  now  generally  eecurod,  and  we  ue  catUedto 
form  tome  tolerably  correct  ettimate  of  ita  chtrteter.  Rrpocto 
pretty  well  agree  in  placing  the  wheat  crop  at  tomethiag  tbote 
an  average.  The  exception  to  thit  appeen  to  be  on  thoie  Mib 
where  injury  wu  suttained  by  the  mat  of  the  eight  of  thi 
18th  July.  We  were  apprehentive  that  terious  cooscqaaMi 
would  retult.  and  expretied  our  fhart  in  our  repot t  of  the  20ih 
of  July.  In  all  those  localities  where  the  potatoes  wen  » 
jured,  and  tamed  black,  the  wheat  alao  aufiereid,  aadthe  kmd 
ceued  to  develop  itself,  and  shrivelled  up  into  very  thia  iiAriw 
gnin.  One,  whou  wheat  crop  aaffered  aeriously  froa  the 
inclemency  of  weather^  told  us,  the  other  day.  that  he  eos- 
sidored  the  orop  wu  injored  aoflkiently  to  rednn  its  vsloe ooc- 
half ;  and  we  are  fully  inchnad  to  think  the  csm  ii  tot 
overaUted.  Fortunately,  the  extent  of  diatrietthuiqsied  a 
not  large,  or  the  eootcqueneu  woald  bo  very  tsriou.  We 
commenced  harvett  with  brilliant  ennehine,  and  a  high  teS' 
peraturt,  and  ended  it  amidtt  cloud  and  thower  sad  eoM. 
The  amount  of  rainfhll  during  the  latt  fortnight  of  hsrrest  wii 
eonaiderable.  Thia  led  many  oi  our  ftrasert  to  for  s  vet 
season  wu  oommenring,  aad  induead  them  to  be  toe  histif ,  it 
levertl  inttaneu,  in  deartng  their  fields.  The  etrlier  lUf^ 
com  wat  ia  very  fine  condition,  and  thia  indudet,  we  i^oiM 
to  uy,  a  TeiT  large  proportion  of  the  growth  of  thit  atighbov* 
hood.  The  iate  mhu  have  been  highly  beneficial  to  tU  nif- 
tation.  Orua  fidde  now  reeemble  in  their  verdare  their 
wonted  appearaace  in  May.  Jiangolda  are  bulbiag  bettw 
than  wu  expected.  Colueedt  an  badly  repotted  of. asdee 
hear  of  much  failure  of  plant  8heep*keepiag  will,  thcrete% 
not  be  very  abundant  aoring  the  winter  asontbt,  especiiDy 
thould  thou  montht  be  teverdy  eold  and  Craaty.  SpringeHi 
will  tcaroaly  yield  to  well  u  the  wheat  doea ;  but,  ea  tbceoel 
lands,  it  it  a  nir  average  crop.  On  hot,  graveDj  teib  it  iiiir 
otherwiw;  but,  with  the  preuat  low  price  of  whut,wecD 
scarwly  expect  spriag  com  will  be  very  high,  which  will  em- 
duee  to  the  ioterut  of  ttock  fiumere  wlien  their  giecn  cfo^ 
am  a  partial  fitilure.  Meat  realiau  a  (hir  price,  ttieept  pert, 
which  lotu  largely  for  foediag.  From  the  pneent  ttatt  of  the 
com.nmrket8,  it  appeart  very  probable  that  thecoaeamer  viu 
gain  far  mon  by  the  abundant  harvwt  than  the  prodoea.— 
Sept.  16. 

WEALD  OF  KENT. 
Another  week  will  bring  the  hop-picking  to  a  dom;  tad  tt 
ia  with  gratitude  we  report  the  terminatioa  of  oae  of  the 
most  bountiful  yearn  with  which  a  kind  Frovidenm  hsi 
blessed  our  favoured  isle.  The  weather  duriM  the  fresMr 
portion  of  the  summer  wu  uausually  hot  aad  ftodag,  sae 
the  crops  generally  aude  npid  progren,  w  that  hsrfw 
operations  wen  nearly  a  fbrtmght  caiiier  than  usual  Ateae 
time  foars  wero  entertained  that  the  crop  would  eat  be  ft«y 
equal  to  expectation,  but  they  have  proved  entiisly  gnaaa- 
leu.  and  instead  of  thia,  a  yiga  crop  than  trnwrnj^t^ 
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On  mul  mn|t  is  iiam  flTt  neki 
to  Mfin  ndB  par  mm  fte  whMt»  whkb  thii  jmt  ii  profiof 
to  bt  from  6  to  7  vib,aiid  weight  frott  62  to  661b.  par  bnab. 
Tbfb  qpiBtUv  bimht  oo  the  Barktt  u  not  laipe»  owing  to 
tfw  Im—1  bring  SmilyoBgigod  with  the  liop-piclting,  whilo 
tbe  atoekiOB  hmof  the  oU  crap  together  with  lappliet  of 
MviiaftbeaoquteeqiuJtothedeMaiid.  ThoTirioiw  iiar- 
tatoiBlhiidiitnethoTeitzhibited  eonridenblo  dnlneee,  end 
RiM  hift  giTtn  wmj  aefenl  ■hiUingi»  but  tekiag  into  consi- 
dintion  the  nbud«nce  of  Uieeropk  1^  price  ie  quite  eqonl  to 
ovcz|nct«tione.  The  been  crop  ie  not  genenlly  good,  the 
kaeln  ii  ihor1»  end  not  ? ery  thickly  podded ;  the  quality  ii 
mjgood.  tlthough  the  quantity  wiU  not  be  above  the  nfcrage. 
Thioop  of  pees  good.  We  have  an  unuaoatty  heavy  crop  of 
Mto  if  aapirier  qnali^,  which  will  avenge  from  eight  to  ten 
qoiiton  pcracfOybeing  folly  four  qunrtera  above  the  average 
of  Boat  jcan.  The  late  raina  have  been  very  beneficial  to  all 
vi^iatitifln.  Mangolds  and  tomipa  have  moch  iaproved.  The 
pstito  crop  ia  terge,  and  tolerably  free  from  diMoae,  which  ii 
fnto  •  fodaend  to  our  labouring  population,  and  coupled  with 
•  diop  loef,  thCT  will  fare  better  than  for  many  wintera  paat. 
"      26. 


AGRICULTURAL  INTELLIGENCE, 

FAIRS,  &c. 

BAKNET  FAIR,  Bnrr.  4.— The  eupply  of  store  cattle 
vu  large,  and  in  fair  condition.    There  waa  a  moderate  de* 
aaad  /or  store  beaata,  but  the  unfaTonrable  prospect  of  the 
tamip  crop  neceasitated  cattle  feeders  to  ccooomiae  the  biil- 
hekitslls,aAd  bosineu  waa  steadily  transacted  at  the  fol- 
iovisg  prices:    Bairyiog  cattle :    Well   bred  square-framed 
TorUiire  cows  in  fall  milk  made  £22  to  £24.  small  dairying 
ttvi£18  to  £17,  and  Aldemey,  Ay i  shire,  and  Dutch  cows 
£12  to  £16,  weU  bred  in-calf  heifers  and  cowa  dowo-calving 
udc  £11  to  £15.     The  large  herds  of  black  cattle  which 
itidded  the  pastare-fields  eaU  of  Baroet  sold  freely.  Well 
pon  Btesra  for  the  fsttiog  shed  made  from  £18  to  £14,  and 
mill  Btetrt  £10  to  igll,  good  heifers  £7  to  £8,  end  Welah 
■ilkiag  oovs  £11.  North  Wslee  bcssto  in  full  condition  made 
is  to  £16,  and  many  droves  were  sold.    Hereford  stock 
enapased  a  fair  ahow  of  large  well-bred  whitofseed  bullocks. 
lai|e  atore  beasto  made  from  £16  to  £17t  small  steers  £13  to 
£19,  sad  beasto  in  fnll  condition  £18  to  €20.    Devon  stock 
act  a  brisk  demand  ;  good  three-year-old  store  beasts  for  the 
bttisg  stsll  made  from  £12  to  £14,  and  ditto  good  bloods 
£17  to  £19 ;  and  ivro-year-old  steers  £8  to  £10.  Sborthom 
Maws  and  hrifieis*  fall  grown  bullocks,  well  op  in  condition 
m4c  £18  to  £20,  aecondary  steers  £18  to  £16,  well-bred 
■borthon  heifers  for  ttock  fetohed  £10  to  £18,  bulls,  well* 
ppva  sainals  £12  to  £16 ;  many  were  told  for  exportation. 
mgUsad  steers  ready  for  the  Catting  shed  made  from  £13  to 
i\i,  veU-bfwl  pronaiaing  polled  Scoto  (steers)  £16  to  £18, 
isd  ditto  polled  heifers  £10  to  £12,  and  beasto  in  high  con- 
ation £18  to  £20.    Scotch  runto  made  prices  varying  from 
^4  to  £6.  At  the  dose,  a  large  business  had  been  transacted, 
Os  Bstarday  the  fair  was  resumed,  but  the  large  salea  of  stock 
■Caetsd  the  previoaa  day  had  oonnderably  diminiahed  the  eat- 
tlsfldds;  deslere  were  firm,  and  would  make  no  concession 
to  b^yen.    In  the  Scotch  fair  several  droves  of  cattle  were 
^nakiy  disposed  of,  wdl-bred  polled  Scoto  and  Highlsnd  steers 
ttibiag  from  £15  to  £18.    Tike  supply  of  Scotoh  csttle  waa 
iMa  than  kat  year.     Devona  and  Shorthorn  steers  realised 
froai  £14  to  £18.    Best  breede  of  atore  beisto  fetohed  from 
Xh.  to  40l  a-head  mon  this  year  than  at  the  last  fair.     For 
»iich  cows  there  waa  a  good  sale;  some  choice-bred  large 
Torksbire  eowt  realiied  from  £25  to  £27  each.    The  horse 
ikow  waa  largo;  neat-amde  Welsh  foreat  pooiee  fetched  8  to 
10  niaeia.    Among  the  droves  of  Irish  colto,  many  well- 
^vMjpraminur  young  horan  (onbroke)  fbtched  from  18  to 
26gnieM^    Horeee  for  double  and  single  harneea,  26  to  40 
pSaamM;  and  young  sound  cart-horses,  80  to  85  guineas. 

BARNSTAPLE  FAIR.— There  was  a  large  ahow  of  cattle 
nd  aheepk  and  a  good  attendance.  Business  brisk,  prices  up 
to  rseat  qnotattoos.  Fat  cattle  fetched  lis.  per  score; 
itscn^  three  yeara,  £14  to  £16 ;  two-aad-a-half  years,  £12  to 
£13 ;  eowa  and  calvai,  £14.  Sheep^twea,  6td. ;  wethcra, 
71p«lb. 


BRAMPTON  LAHB  FAIR.— All  kmdi  of  itoek  w4r 
well  repreeanted,  eamepting  the  bettor  dan  of  half  breda 
which  wen  few  in  nnmbera.  Of  Chemto  there  waa  a  good 
supply,  and  UackfMed  gimmors  were  never  mustoed  in  such 
large  force  in  Brampton  before.  The  prieei  of  hatf-^fcda 
ranged  from  20a.  to  28a.,  Chevioto  (excepting  aome  very  email 
apeeimens)  18e.  to  16&,  and  blackfaoed  gimmers  from  14a. 
to  17s.  On  the  whole,  it  proved  a  alow  dear  market,  and 
piicea  were  onderatood  to  bo  moch  on  t  par  with  those  ob- 
tained at  Carlisle. 

BREDNIKCH  FAIR  waa  but  thinly  attondod,  and  the 
supply  of  beasto  was  equally  deficient.    The  pricea  rcaliaed 

were— £  wee,  6Hpdb**  ^»*^  (i>Mi)  !!•«  P«r  score;  store 
cattle,  7a.  per  score ;  cows  and  calves,  £12  to  £16. 

BRIDGNORTH  FAIR.— Good  Beaato  for  the  knife  went 
off  readily  at  7d.  per  lb.  Cows  and  calves  from  £12  to  £16. 
Some  fine  fat  wethers  went  aa  high  u  54s.  to  568.  a-piecei  and 
best  wether  sheep  realiaed  fully  7id.  per  lb. ;  sold  well,  and 
in  request.  The  pig  market  waa  abundantly  aupplied,  and  et 
all  pricee ;  best  storee  selling  readily  from  £2  2s.  to  £2  IQa 
In  the  horse  departaaent  the  show  of  sgricultural  onee  waa 
good,  which  add  off  at  £22  to  £80;  hacka  at  all  prices  from 
£8  to  £15,  and  sold  well. 

CARLISLB  LATTER  FAIR.— Of  lambs  the  supply  waa 
unusually  small,  there  not  being  ou»>half  of  the  numb^ 
ahown  at  the  August  fair.  All  the  breeds,  however,  came 
forward  in  good  condition,  although  the  heavy  rain  which  con- 
tinned  to  fall  during  the  forenoon^  injured  the  appearance  of 
them  very  mnch  while  standing,  and  caused  selling  to  be  veiy 
slow.  One  lot  of  120  half-breds  sold  at  22a.  6d.  i  and  anothfr 
of  600  at  20s.  6d.  and  23s.  Cheviots  ranged  from  12a.  6d.  to 
16s.  6d.,  148.  6d.  being  a  fair  average.  A  lot  of  100  crosses 
brought  20a.  The  cattle  aupply  was  very  large,  and  far  cz- 
oeedni  that  of  Auguit.  Country  stock  waa  well  represented, 
milch  co«s  and  back  and  calvera  being  shown  in  large  nnok- 
bers,  and  in  general  good  condiiion.  For  iheae  there  waa  a 
capital  demand,  pricea  ranging  from  £16  u]^  to  £20,  and  in 
some  inatsnces  £23.  Among  Shorthorns,  which  were  a  largo 
supply,  first-dass  yearling  bullocks  were  in  demand,  and  for 
theee  pricee  averaged  from  £8  to  £9.  Heavy  atock  of  Gal- 
loways u  well  as  of  Irish  shown.    Highlanders  a  little  shovw 

CAWDOR  TRTST.— Pricea  were  from  10s.  to  15s,  in  ad- 
vance of  last,  and  a  good  deal  of  bosineu  was  done  in  eroesea 
and  polled  cattle. 

DUNDEE  LATTER  FAIR.— Fat  cattle,  though  not  very 
numerous,  sold  at  from  9s.  to  lOs.  per  stone.  There  was  a 
very  good  rapply  of  West  Highland,  English,  and  Irish  leen 
eatUe,  in  addition  to  a  large  show  from  the  district,  and  nricea 
were  at  from  8s.  to  9s.  per  atone,  sccording  to  quality.  Owing 
to  the  good  aupply  of  winter  keep,  dealers  were  very  onwil- 
ling  to  give  wsy  in  their  demands.  Various  loto  were  dit- 
posed  of  at  prices  ranging  from  £10  to  £17  lOs.  per  head. 
MUk  cows,  of  which  there  was  a  pretty  Isrge  supply,  brought 
from  £11  to  £18.  There  waa  a  good  ahow  of  draught  horaee; 
but  as  prices  ruled  high,  sales  were  very  stiff.  The  ratoa  for 
animals  sold  ranged  from  £20  to  £56.  There  were  no  aheep. 
On  the  whole,  the  ssarket  wu  a  dull  one,  and  at  the  doM 
aeveral  lott  were  taken  away  unaold. 

HOLBEACH  FAIR.— The  show  of  horses  waa  quito  aa 
large  as  usud,  and,  with  fbw  CKoeptions,  of  the  usual  nnsatia- 
factory  deecription.  In  consequence  of  the  scarcity  of  nasa 
during  the  summer,  and  tiie  low  condition  of  many  of  the 
maree,  the  foals  generally  abowcd  by  no  means  well,  although 
there  were  many  good  animala  amoogat  them,  the  highest 
price  obtained  beiog  20  guineas,  for  which  price  Mr.  Saaa. 
Clarke  sold  a  fine  odt  fod.  The  trade  for  both  horsce  and 
fbds  waa  considered  very  slow. 

HOVTDEN  GREAT  HORSE  FAIR,— Then  were  not 
many  horsee  shown  in  the  streeta,  business  htmg  chiefly  eon- 
fined  to  the  inn  yards,  nuny  of  which  an  very  eitenaive.  A 
number  of  pnrchaaes,  piindpally  of  huatera  and  oarriage-hossee, 
wen  made  at  very  lugh  prices,  ranging  from  150  to  200  ga. 
The  supply  has  been  dcddedly  above  the  average,  but  buiincaa 
has  been  chiefly  confined  to  good  horses,  which  wen  greatly 
inquired  after,  and  nsliaed  h^b  prices,  many  of  them  bdog 
bought  by  continental  deelers.  Firat-rate  hunten  of  high 
blood  and  celebrity,  good  ieneers,  were  to  be  had  from  150  to 
200  guineas,  sevenl  sales  having  been  effected  at  the  latter 
flgnn.  Prime  coach-honea  for  gentlemen's  caniagee  100  to 
120  guuees,  neat  going  active  caniage-honaa  40  to  80  ga. 
TItore  wen  a  lood  man^  Irish  hoiaea,  chiefly  adapted  apr 
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kantiag  pmpoiii.  vw 
t  gobd  iipphr  of 


Meoadl-nto  lMmii»~lmt  <iM  tndt  in 
ML"dM  mtiiiuii  bMgM  t  hone  two  mmrthi 
■fo  for  £40,  tnd  told  It  aniii  tbii  weak  for  £100— Sboomd 
DiT :  Thsn  mn  •  good  Mmy  mIm  of  fint-dati  hmtm 
«flint«d  At  priev  foUj  m  high  m  thoM  of  TiMto.  A  foir 
boiiMSfl  WW  doM  in  armj  honM.  We  uadMetaad  thit  one 
of  tho  lucctt  London  boyon  nndo  ostnuifo  poithaMi  for 
tha  Frmci  amy.  Boom  other  daalan  were  alao  tmyiag  for 
the  Eoffliih  anny,  and  also  for  the  GoYcrament  depdt  at 
Woolwich.  M.  Vanden  Eynd  bought  Urgely  for  the  Belgian 
•niy  and  for  the  Italian  Qofemnmt  A  namber  of  valnble 
antmali  have  alio  been  eent  off  during  the  week  to  Rnasia. 
Be? eral  fine  honea  were  imported  fiom  the  eontinent,  tavt 
these  ehanged  handa  ahnoet  u  aoon  aa  they  entered  the  fur. 
Tbere  was  a  good  rapply  of  aeeond-rato  animali»  raadttera, 
haeka,  ft&,  at  coniiderably  rednoed  latea,  the  chief  demand 
being  for  good  hones.  luat-daaa  eart-horaea  wen  to  be  had 
from  90  to  SO  gttincaa.  Strong  powerfnl  horaea  of  an  inferior 
decoiption,  for  agricnltnnl  pnrpoaea,  from  abont  12  to  SO 
gttineoa.  Mr.  Panah.  of  Handawortb,  Birmingham,  broiight 
over  70  Irish  horaea,  many  of  whieh  realised  Aur  pricea.  Oae 
of  onr  local  gentry  haa  thia  week  sold  flte  first-daaa  animala 
for  £000.  A  fkrmer  reaiding  in  the  diairiet  aold  four  for 
£B85.  A  aplendid  hutar  dianged  handa  for  £800.  Ajnlr 
of  Iriah  earnago-hoTBea  on  Wedneaday  naliaad  £190.  TUa 
was  the  hugeat  amoont  we  heard  of  given  for  biah  horaea. 

ILBLET  FAIR  waa  laigely  aoppilad,  and  there  waa  a  good 
attomdance  of  dealera.  The  trade  was  suich  better  than  on 
the  tSth  Angnat,  and  prieaa  advaneed  2S.  per  head. 

KINOTON  FAIR.— There  waa  the  laigeat  sopply  snd 
show  of  stock  that  haa  been  aaen  hen  for  aome  yean^  and  with 
lery  few  escoptioBa  of  eioeUant  qnshty,  and  in  prime  eondi- 
tioB.  The  tale,  bower er,  waa  aomewlut  alow,  those  haying 
atod[  to  adl  not  aeeming  inclined  to  part  with  them  at  the 
prieee  offered ;  erentnally  a  fSur  nnmber  changed  hands  st 
piieea  aatisfaetory  on  both  rides.  The  sopply  of  sheep  was 
mr  greater  than  has  been  known  for  many  yesn,  and  a  great 
nnmber  of  flocks  changed  ownen  at  remunentiTe  pricea. 

LAMBBRPS  CASTLE  FAIR.  ~  Barrenen  were  m 
tolerable  supply,  at  from  6s.  to  7s.  per  score.  In  the  sheep 
fur  business  wss  done  at  the  following  ntes :  TtX  wethen 
from  88s.  to  4Ss.,  horn  ewee  87s.  to  «.,  down  ewes  82b.  to 
82s.,  bom  hmiba  85s.  to  88s. crossbred lambe  from  84c  toSOs. 

LEWES  SHEEP  FAIR.— The  nnmber  of  sheep  snd 
Ismbs  penned  was  abont  24,000— rather  below  the  aTcrage. 
The  aale  eommeneed  rery  briskly,  and  the  prises  realised  were 
eonsidenbly  abo?e  the  a?erage  of  former  yeara.  The  ewea 
■old  mostly  at  fkom  86s.  to  40s.»  but  one  pen  belooging  to 
Mr.  G.  Pcnfold,  of  Wiggenholt,  nesr  Petworth,  nahsed  as 
much  as  47s.  6d.  There  was  slso  a  quick  ssle  for  Ismbs,  in^ 
they  sdd  st  high  piioet,  the  top  price  thst  csme  to  our 
knowledge  being  for  a  prime  lot  belonging  to  Iffr.  Hnmphioy, 
of  Wsshington,  whuih  reslised  86s.  per  head.  We  belicTO 
this  wss  the  higheel  futioe  of  the  dsy.  The  ssle  generallT 
most  be  eonsidered  a  brisk  one,  and  amoujnt  the  lots  which 
were  disposed  of  were  the  following :  Mr.  Turner,  Cbyngton, 
and  Mr.  Cooper,  Norton,  ewes  86s.,  lambs  25s.;  llr.  Pitcher, 
Hellingly,  ewes,  80s.;  Mr.  Lamb,  Blatchiogton,  ewee,  41s. 
and  86i.;  Mr.  T.  EUmsn,  Beddinghsm,  wether  Ismbs,  84s. ; 
Mr.  Lsater,  lingftsld,  tegs,  87s. ;  Mr.  Hodson,  Blstehington, 
ewes,  40s.;  Mr.  Wsterman,  Piddinghoe,  Umbo,  25e.;  Mr. 
Kent,  Sontheaie,  ewes,  88s. ;  cull  ewes,  88s. ;  Mr.  Kent, 
Iford,  ewea,  86s. ;  Mr.  Hampton,  Applcahsm,  ewes,  468. ; 
Mr.  Martin,  Ripe,  wether  tegs,  48s.  6cL :  Blessrs.  Ssiby  snd 
Noskes,  RodmsU,  ewes,  86s. ;  Ismbs,  24s.  6d. ;  Mr.  Csne, 
Berwick,  full-mouthed  ewea,  41s. ;  ewe  teg^  41s. ;  lambs, 
80s,;  Mr.  S.  Payne,  lAughton,  ewes,  40s.;  Mr.  Ridge, Iford, 
ewes,  80b.;  Mr.  Brook,  Bexhill,  ewee,  41s. ;  Mr.  John  Sazby, 
Southesse,  ewes,  40b.  ;  lambe.  80s. ;  Mr.  Humphrey,  Wssh- 
ugton,  lambs,  86s. ;  Mr.  K  R.  Yerrall,  Palmer,  lamba,  84s. 
-8d.;  Mr.  Hodgson,  Kingston,  ewes,  40s.;  Mr.  Leigh,  Firle, 
Ismbs  (teoonds),  8Ss.  snd  24s.;  Mr.  Hall,  Sonthwid,  ewes, 
89s. ;  BCr.  W.  Rotting,  Westmsston,ram  lamba  at  aa  average 
of  6  gs.  There  was  a  ? ery  good  show  of  rama,  which  oom- 
msnded  connderable  attention,  the  principal  exhibitor  being 
Mr.  Penfold,  of  Selser.  That  gentleman  sent  17  teg  rams, 
sll  of  which  were  eold  at  an  average  of  from  9  to  10  guineaa 
each.  There  were  a  few  Welsh  runts,  but  they  were  not 
modi  looked  after.  In  Irish  and  Dutch  heifsn  a  eonsidsnble 
tcada  waa  done,  nny  dmnging  hands  at  my  good  ptieaa. 


to  tUs  fldr  for  aom 
aeaaaion  lalslythe 
▼ear,  owing  to  a  ssrieto  of 
Short  ef^  eafy  84,000 


of 

8(V0OO^ 
86J000t  bstikh 
tto  sajpiy  Ml  niMMMimMr 
AlmgsBBBbwtf 
high  Igms.  fk 
for  twos,  in  wUsh  a  hris&  into 
801. to  471. 6d., BitlioM(h  ODo  osMptfoasl  Mwss  yontaMd 
so  low  00  87e.  per  hiad.  Lamba  nagiag  from  14a.  ta  tli 
each.  Than  waa  a  tolenbly  foir  aapply  of  ksa  stsckisd 
horses,  hot  thsydid  not  appeer  to  be  much  in  newt  i 
diofoof  about  100  Irish  heifn  met  idth  a  issd7nh,it 


prices  areraging  about  lea  gntBeaa _ 

IINOOLNFORTNIGHTLT  MARKBT.-A frir avfij 

of  mutton  and  beef;  the  former  made  iUy  7id.  psi  Ik.,  aid 

the  totter  8e.  to  8s.  6d.  per  stone. 
LLANGTNIDER  AUTUMN  FAIR.— AH  the  stod  mt 

with  biqr«,  and  soon  ehanged  hands  at  high  sad  lemsamtai 

prices,  snd  the  demand  ftg  eweeded  the  sopply.  Sswnlif 
onrUH  fsimsn  in  osueqnenee  of  the  Isto  uasstM  esUkr 
had  not  oonphtod  their  haivast,  otherwise  we  eboaUhtie 
had  sMnysaQraaheepandhiUponioaoffmcd.  SefsnllHiof 
fresh  mountam  wet]Mnfstohodfrom80s.to  85i.shsid,iBd 
owns  flma  14s.  to  16s^  all  brought  dowafremosrhMU 
LbuRgynider  monntam,  whooe  ehoep  pastorsgs  it  qui  to 
a^^  to!  Mity7«id  4MM*  for  lMri^«<l  ^ 


LUDLOW  FAIR.-4:he  anpphr  of  fht  eheep  w«  ssyfoif 

but  eiteaaivo,  and  pifoss  nngod  from  0|d.  to  7(1  p«  »• 
Bwes  were  more  pbntttd,  imd  sold  at  a  trifling  sdnsttco 
last  ftdr's  prieee.  Fstbsasts  fotehed  from  6d.  toTlpcrn. 
A  goodly  qusntity  of  store  stoek  changed hsnds.  Honaof 
every  qusUty  were  plentiful,  and  the  host  fetched  seod  piiea 

NORTHAMPTON  FAIR.— Of  store  beesta  we  httl  t  A«t 
supply,  with  a  tolonblo  deaaand ;  had  the  sheep  bcm  Inter 
we  should  have  had  a  very  flat  tnda.  The  aopplj  of  ^^ 
limp,  bairen  ewea,  aheer  hogg^  and  tegs  was  sbundsn^  eta 
making  flrom  87s.  to  49s.  psr  head.  Sheer  hogp  asd^ 
made  eorresponding  high  flgune  ;  a  Isige  number  o(  vvp 
were  unsold.  Tbeanpply  of  beef  short,  best  iiuslitisiiBtbii 
4e.6d.  and  4s.  8d.  per  stone.  There  waa  but  little  mottoa. 
which  made  up  to  5a.  per  atone. 

PARTNET  FAIR.— Thia  feireonmata  prinopanysf  «hKp 
for  breedUngpurpoeee,  and  they  eold  remarkably  welL  I^ 
made  from  90a.  to  44a*  Shearling  owoa  from  4fo.  to  »■. 
Dnpea  firom  45a.  to  57s.  A  lot  of  Mr.  Veassy'i  sola  ftr  «^ 
The  ram  aalae  were,  however,  the  prindpel  items  Jny  P^ 
eeedinga  of  the  day,  and  gathered  aroond  the  t"^  J|" 
might  bo  Been  moat  of  the  nrineiMl  graven  »^,  ""^ 
breedonoftheooonty.  Mr.  Ma^iador'k  shesp,  of  I^ 
GrangSb  aold  by  Mr.  Brigga.  reachad  the  top  figoxe-  ^*T 
were  a  flne  toti  44  in  number.  One,  a  remarkable  diKp,  «■ 
purcbssed  by  Mr.  Simmons,  of  Wisbech,  for  £54  6i.  w 
genersl  average  waa  £18  9s. 

PBNRITH  FORTNIGHTLY  MARKBT.-Choi«.»- 
rivala  in  both  classes  met  with  a  ready  inquiry,  bet  st  pnoi 
bdow  thoee  mling  at  lest  market  Boms  shssp  te  poor  oos- 
dition  were  eihibited,  but  they  Ihiled  to  sttieet  tmjay 
tomen.  Beasts  brought  from  7s.  to  7s.  6d.  per  stosc,  ikwp 
7d.,  and  lambs  7d.  to  Hd.  per  lb.  . 

PROBUS  FAIR.— Fat  bulloeka  anddmspfeuodiiwj 
sale,  but  that  of  atora  cattle  waa  not  ao  brisk. 

RBADINQ  FAIR.— The  buauieea  generally  waa  doB.  » 
pedally  in  the  horse  snd  pig  trede.  The  hone  fa»wM» 
with  a  very  rough  lot  of  aumals,  and  but  veiy  <<bw  good  ob«^ 
Tbere  wu  a  demand  for  the  latter  deaeription,  bat  ^  «^ 
comparatively  few;  the  prieee  were  u  varied  ai  their  qa«b7* 
deeeiiption,  and  condition.  Superior  horaes  sold  lesdilyeaoticft- 
The  prioM  reslised  msy  be  quoted  at, for  cab  borwo  fr^^ 
to  £15,  esrrisge  horses  £25  to  £45,  hunters  £86  to  p :  «• 
noted  £Mt  trotting  horse,  named  Excelsior,  reaMl  75  ffi^ 
and  wu  bought  for  a  foreign  market.  ^  ""^^IFUZ 
ado,  and  prices  rsasamedaboat  the  aame  u  of  late.  Tboevw 
a  tolenbly  foir  cattle  merket,  and  a  ataady  trade  waifoM.  io 
the  fat  cattle  market  beef  may  be  4Mtod  at  fro»  U  ed.  w 
5a«  mutton  4s.  8d.  to  6s.  4d..  oalvee  4a.  4d.  to  41. 8d^^ 
In  ihe  general  fair  atore  beast%  of  which  there  was  s  good  iq^ 
ply,  ranged  from  £7  to  £28.  Cows  sad  csIvm,  wkid«e| 
scarm^  made  from  £14  to  £20.  Bamacn  sold  wefl  st  »p 
£8  to  £14 ;  ysariing  bulla  from  £6  to  i^O.        ^         . 

BBDDITCH  FAI&-Thara  was  a  good  attudaaea.  ■>" 


IBB  VABMBl'8  BfAOAZimL 
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iiiMWwifniiiftt^^^iMwwilML,  which bwoght  a 
good prioiL  Sh6Bp  mliMd  M  nnoli  andcj*  *^p^  iiov<itw« 
iwt  eho>P(  good  itora  jplgt  chaogiu  biBdi  at  dmt  2  giiiBiH 
Mch.  Altontliti  tbt  dhi  ww  ^ttiiliiiH?rj 

BflBOION  FAat-Zriwrt  via  a  poor  attwiidaiia  and  a 
poor  mppij  both  af  boaoti  and  ibatp.    An  aetita  tnda  wai 

dBia,  oad  high  priflM  fimly  givea ;  58«.  par  Jiaad  waa  loi^e 
te  I  floe  lode  of  ibaap. 
6TRANRASB  M(»ITHLT  MARKET.— Tha  ahow  of 


ac  ekidlf  af  a  Inr  iili  of  uro  yaaia  otff  ai4  aHiiBiu  Akiit 
or  (Mmrtifirkih  (ha  bailahaviwaol4»t£9  6a.parhM4. 
udt  Wt  of  two  TMn  old  aold  at  £6  Vk,  aach;  a  foir 
oihen  ehufBd  hands,  but  aooia  A/nhiia  and  Iriih  cattle 
hftlbeMrhelaMold. 

UFPINaHAM  FAt&,«-41aK  Iwa  iiii  iliait  £M  aa*. 
lliopnoiifMiaidlpiloriiniiidAav  £0  la^M.  Wiih 
iVd  totheJanbathvfi^wjBianrikBtahoir,  tha  ^aaliiy 


ofvhidiBi^lwnifedfroaitiiahifhpnflBioaBired,  aasiub 
»  Wi.  par  tead  babur  bid  for  ona  pa,  whidi  vac  laftiaad. 
Wuhon  noiiMd  «ea.  toMa.  aadi.  aadavai  SSa.  to  46a:  aadi; 


iHitaNafal£ftto£llL  Am  was  arij  •  ahait  aapflf  of 
htlo<«hUiMchod4i.MB4L 
WiLTBAM  FAUL-JSaif  goadianir^riM  «lti  m4 


T  pnoHW 
■alibatn 


lif»>7aar4Ui  hoiMc^  fit  for  ^  Landcn  laufcati,  wan 
Mit  hida- 


teiXlOtoflS;  laaliy  aahnUc  onNicaiaa.  Oood  tab 
thRe-7ear«Id  itaaN  add  riaditj«  at  priocp  xanfiag  ftom  £15 
to  £U,  whilol  MBaDor  aad  jQuaf^wx  bcaata  ware  diflkolt  to 

BpoRof,ndaiaiiTw«fawithdiawB.  5CaKtadbaaitifb«hed 

hk  -      '  -         -  - 


«JPni^ . 

W0BCB8XBR  FAIR.— Tha  ah«w  of  amtta  mm  «W 
^K  bnt  Oa  qnality  wu  jio(k  ai  ^aod  as  mi  iBmaroecaiiflBB ; 
ttd  then  wu  a  good  atteoda&oc  of  bnjcis.  Tat  bollocks 
v»  b  gnat  daaaaaid,  nd  ware  laadily  Mfld  at  from  £2  Itfak 
|*^K^rowt.  Loaa  meat  mt  a  good  iaqmity,  and  aiada 
w{  fBooi.  Th«a  tMi  a  io^p  oapply  af  aowa,  ■leitl/  of 
«WiBfBrior4aalil9;,whidL  ttUa«&e»Cd.h»Md.pfflh. 
ConiadedfOiaod  binaBS,  tboqgfajiotBOjDodjB  ^laUty 
MfflpitrioQsyMn,  ndind  prices  to  foU^  satid^  scllen. 
not  Wis  ia  nMeUant  sopplTof  shaep,  paiticalarqr  stores, 
mosi  g^OOO  and  7,000  Mag  peanad,  aanie  of  dnt-tate 
f^^Bty*  «hMi  mam  aagadgr  baoght  ap  at  bwib  Td^  aad 
MlbaiSd.  XMiKtbajaiianl«naUtrof  «hkh  waigs^ 
«en  a  great  deauMd,  a»d  aold  xaadilj  a*  8U^  aAito  k  aona 
utueos  thev  blehod  as  mneb  as  9d.  Tba  show  of  rama 
nilm, aad tha qoadlgr eneUaDt.  Tbay hvooriit goMnOly 
•titt  £4  lOs.-;  Vttt  fbsre  was  one  forr  snparior lot,  of  which 
>d  ianthaA£9  ll]a.aidhwas4nda,<whaaina<waaaild  te 
<3S.  As  ahair  af  pl^s  waa  food*  and  abova  iha  aaaoRa 
]w|c  Moat  af  thaas  weEB.aafs^boqKhtnp4tftow  8a. 
j^to  9t.  par  seora.  The  aopplf  of  bonee  was  vary  h^ge; 
L^**"*  ^  anpefior  qoditj.  A  aonslderabia  bnsinees 
-—J.  «  tha^pTb^tboaghthatndagoa. 

KNGUIU,  SCQVCH,  AND  IRISH  8T0GK 

SAJLE6. 

SNOim  BAiaMI.~FuTOiLsaf  Hali.  Rax  S'aix: 
As  ssaasl  aala  ofshwrtiiig  asas  ftamtUsald-oetablfcriiad 
M,  tba  piopaily  of  Mr..a.  Jliaraton*  jaa«  took  plaae  am 
Aidi|,fltpt  d,  and  was  attandodJ^.a  giast  mm  oi  Abe  pii»- 
^sgzicalt^pristooa  tins  side  of  tba  ooOBty.  Ujidar  tha  pra- 
MCDcj  of  Mr.  J.  Baa,  the  aoetioneer,  92  splaadid  shearlings 
v«*  diipaBsd  oMfler-a  totj spirited  compatUion, for  the  ivm 
of  £254  lOiL.  beiag  an  a?ara«».of  £10  Te.  Od.  per  head.  The 
«Skat,asaki^£3l,«aa  pnrshsoad  by  Mr.  JUin  Bosbj,  af 
^w>t  If soabighasi^tMa.  Rtqpay'afloTOMwam a :  Xha.a»- 
■v^  osb  of  pars  Bootbdowa  ewes»aad  lattingudjale  of  raois, 
^  {!*M  M  Thorsday  at  Loog  Bara  Psna,  Hore,  near  Brich- 
^  TboMfroseat  mdndsd'hiaaders  firom  Sarrev,DorsetsUre 
Wiiidsac^WaBtBiaslar,aada«lMrdiotaatplaBss.  Tbahigheat 
M  ohiaiMd  was  £diUa.far  baad,  tha  laaMiBiu  Ms. 
^||||ig^^4As.ta  4fs.,48e.,  Mo^^MsSSs^^ia^uid  7da. 

n  goinias  to^I^lB^^loI^id^f  ^^^  SS£ 


foi  sale  tha  piiasa  abtdnad  zaagad  htm  lOlgidnaasto  11, 12 
island  21  gvaaak  Th«a  ware  altof^ite  40  nuns  fisr 
lettaaa  and  sslsb  and  of  these  8  for  lettiag  were  not  taken, 
aad  14  foi  sile  ware  pat  back.— On  Thazsday  the  anana, 
laliiBg  af  Mi.  T.  KiikhaBt^s  nm  took  plsee  at  Biscatborpe, 
and  the  laeolt  most  bava  for  snrpassed  Mr.  Kirkhsm's  most 
■pngipina  hopes.  Ip  dl  188  sheep  wan  oAond,  and  firom  tha 
OMBsfteaosmeat  the  biddincs  wen  eioeedinglj  brisk,  £60, 
£60,  £7Qt  aad  ofan  £80  boinf  gifOn  for  tha  ose  of  a  single 
nm  tm  Hm  paarw    Tha  aggiajato  monaf  gtsan  tor  iha  188 

ah«p»aa  £2,7U  lOa.,  biiBganaMMaiif  aalan£l9  iaa.id. 
Hie  ansHpi  of  the  shaar1i»Bi  wu  £2].  1#.  asgh.  tf»*sbMn 
£17  16«.  64.,  and  qf  the  three-sbfMi  m  npwardf  ^20  7b.  8d. 
An  the  sheep  offered  wen  tdten,  aad  then  wen  costomen 
for  ae  many  aMve.— The  rams  of  Mr.  Chaplin,  of  Tstbwell, 
wan  let  by  andton  on  tha  pmioap  Toesd^ ;  120  lasiiail 
£1,600;  cpt  af  tfiaaheiriiaRalatfar£filtind«i»tkMr  ler 
£87;  »  twa^hour  mada  £60,  an^a^  £86,  ami  «  tbi^t- 
Bheer£40. 

STOCK  SALES  IN  8COn.AND.P-Frantioe's  came  off 
at  fUlorasB.  Tiien  wss  a  large  attendaaee  of  bateben  and 
atbrnob  Tha  prion  ndlsedwen  lBir,afleofdhig-to  aodi^. 
Falaova  hwHl^t  imm  £9«s.  to  £U  IQb.,  jBr8s.4i.im 
B«tah  «ma.   IhetlaidhaiQwffinMa  £aiOkkl»£7  »k  M^ 


Chariot  own  22^  and  npwsids.  .Waftkfiiped  lamb*  llimd 
from  9s.  6d.  to  12b.  6d.— At  Mr.  Thomas  Dods  hid^Dnd 
hoggs  broof ht  fkom  81s.  6d.  to  89s.  6d. ;  CboTiot  fwntroivbt 
fmB26s.ld.  to  HSb.,  hsH^Had  ewaBt6e.8d.  to88fl.,hrff. 
todlambB  hnoikd  frnm  188.  8d.  to  26s.£d.,  Maakfaaad 
lambs  tooai^t  8m  lOjk  aCtolds.  «d«aJktAfbilf'l»sdat«a 
boggi  from 27s.  (ML  to  80s.,  wda  lot  of  MU-bnd  atom  Jambs 
Irom  21s.  6d.  to  21b.  9d.  Fat  cattle  brought  from  £18 
17i.  8d.  to  £19  68. ;  a  eilf  broivht  £4  9b.— Messrs.  i;tspp«- 
ton,  finni,  and  M^NHaaTe  Qan.),  at  Haddiagtoa,  seM  alarge 
lat«f  gn|dtoadiaml»  ansBging  22b.,  a  lot  hsU-bsad  dilto£con 
S4a.to29k, ditto  at  26b,  Sd*  to  .84fc.nnd slutt.htoiHiaad 
lambsatlOs.  HaMnd  boa*  Mid  from  86b.  6d.  to88^. 
Ind  snd  hsU-brod  ewaa  from  SSs.  6d,  np  to  d8^  dd.  Cheviot 
ewM  firom  21a.  8d.  to  81b.  9d.,  and  blackfaoed  weddera  (torn 
818. 6d.  to  42s.  Waat  Hi^lattd  cetds  brooght  4rom  £16 
8s.«d.  to£17,  aad  ■hatthoas  aattb  Itom  £14  17a.  (6d.  to 
£16  2b.  MU-Mx.  Bniid'a  waddy  sale  oonnatadaf  abonlMO 
fiit  sha^  and  lsmb%  Aod  60  fit  aattle.  Tnda  ims  vary  bosk 
at  sd?a«toa  prion  ior  all  of  tha  best  kinds.  The  best  Sljioil- 
hozned  bnUooks  bronght  firom  £25  10b.  to  £27  a-hsad.  A 
gnat  nssBber  af  -smalfir  stoto  and  Highland  hdfen  sold  #om 
£9to£18,aBdliteawafimn£yto£a6  2e.8d.  aaMBSllato 
af  my  flaa  Jmlf<bndboggs  bioaghtlnm  dflg.  todto«£d. .  ▲ 
nambsr  af  loto'Of  Jiatf*hnds  and  womaiaoldAom  34a.  np  to 
89s.  Cheviot  and  blaekfhoad  ewaa  sold  from  16«,to.24i.,  aad 
np  to  29s.;  the  latter  dan  of  Umbe  branght  from  22s.  to  28s. 
A  good  amny  loto  sold  from  16b.  to  20b.  Bla^laead  lambs 
dmm9s.tol8B.  1st  tops  from  62s.  to88fl.  Fat  edaso  fcam 
^6fla.to76s.abBad.  Fat  piga  from  80s.  to  8as.**>Mr.  WaUmt* 
PortlethoB,  who  asiiova  aaatMnal  npntation  as  a hesedar  of 
pan  polled  cattle^  had  a  sale  of  bit  stwik.on  the  iann  of  fiaL 
gnham  on  Tharsdsy  last  Aa  was  to  be  expected,  when  a 
herd  so  famous  was  patto  sale, than  was  a  Imge  atModaaoa. 
Upwaids  of  4wD  hnndnd  genttemen  parteok  of  Inaeheen  lie 
IsOB  die  ade  aommanocd.-«Mr.  Aadmaon,  Bnohia,  was  Iha 
anctionaer.  The  bidding  irss  brisk,  snd.tbe  .total  sam  realiiad 
by  Mr.  Walker  was  aa  follows  :->-18  cows  268  goinaas,  16 
hexfen  816|  goiaen,  1  three-year-old  boll  25^  gnioess,  and  4 
ball  calns  4l|  gamcas. 

IRBBH  SAl^S.  —  A  inw  ov  TBI  R^y  ■aiaa  wt 
QamvTj  Sonn,  awd  Pjolkbi,  on  «hb  81as  in.T.'^IiBad 
Clonenng,  laicestOM-;  anr^p  priea  £8  2s.  2dk»  JMighast 
£10  IQs.,  bwest  £7  7s.— Loftns  H.  Bland,  Rsq^•  Border 
Ldcesten;  aversge  £9,  highett  £21,  lowest  £5  Sb.— T.  B. 
Browne,  Esq.,  Cotawolds;  average  £11  Os.  9^,  highnt 
£16  4b.  Od.,  I«wnt£66s.— Thomn  Bobertson,  Beq^  Aoi- 
dor  Ldssatsnj  aasrage  £7  14s.  7d.,  highsBt  £8i8s.dd., 
towant  £668.— Wou  Owen,  Xsq.,  Snglish  iTnieastsm  ;'anBOgn 
410  14s.,  JiighMt  £20  9B.6d«  lownt  £7a.  7^1.  Mr.  Qaalj 
sin  sold  iht  shorthonis  of  l^r.  Bsnroft  at  Kilboggot,  tbe 
oows  ranging  from  16  gninen  tbe  lowest,  to  8Q  gnioeas  t^ 
Ughest,  thelsttsr  snm  boiag  obtoined,  afrara  sj^tad  eonteet, 
Ibr  itaa  Flawas  of  RocUandB^feom  Mr.AndsBtoQ,.of  Qnaa 
DiBn.  Mr.Whaky,afWbalsy  Abbey,  jKMiihtX«fia;fHr  76 
inninMB  after  another  •hard-fiBaabt  *»***'*  tk«  hajtmrm  fgnimd 
%OBr26  to  76  goaeaa,  and  thacdyn  Itom  9  to  80  gninoai^ 
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THB  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 


REVIEW    OF    THE    CORN    TRADE 

DURING  THE   PAST  MONTH. 


The  month  of  September  hae  not  been  very  pro- 
pitiooe  for  the  completion  of  harveat.  The  first 
fortnight  was  rainjr,  and  the  com  gathered  in  the 
intervening  dry  days  had  not  sulfficient  time  to  se- 
cure its  condition,  bat  the  colc^ness  of  the  nights 
prevented  much  sprouting.  Then  came  a  full 
week  of  really  dry  weather  in  the  South,  but  not 
equally  so  in  the  North,  though  there  it  was  fair 
on  the  whole ;  but  the  last  week  brought  some  re- 
turn of  rain  and  cold  weather.  The  condition, 
therefore,  of  the  late  gatherings,  more  especially  in 
the  North,  as  well  as  in  Wales  and  Ireland,  must 
be  very  doubtful.  On  the  other  hand,  Ae  early 
lands,  where  the  crops  were  secured,  welcomed 
the  rain  for  the  growing  roots  and  the  grass, 
while  it  afforded  great  facility  for  getting  the  cleared 
pieces  into  good  condition  by  the  plough,  &c. ; 
and  it  is  questionable  whether,  as  a  whole,  the 
benefit  has  not  exceeded  the  damage.  It  certainly 
gives  a  better  position  to  those  farmers  who  housed 
or  stacked  their  corn  in  fine  order,  by  relatively  in- 
creased value  and  preference  on  the  market ;  and 
the  number  of  these,  happily  for  themselves  and 
the  country,  is  considerable.  Our  last  month's 
estimate  of  the  produce  is,  therefore,  but  little 
affected,  excepting  in  the  quality ;  and  we  are  still 
of  opinion  that  the  kingdom  has  an  unusual  pro- 
duce. When  first  the  rain  came  in  quantity,  there 
was  a  moderate  rise ;  but  the  week's  fine  weather 
has  more  than  lost  die  advance,  as  the  month  shows 
a  reduction  in  price  of  about  Is.  to  2s.  per  qr.  The 
continental  reports  confirm  the  first  belief  that 
nearlv  all  Europe  has  shared  in  the  common  plenty, 
nor  has  that  land  of  fratricidal  strife,  America, 
been  an  exception  to  the  rule  of  great  providential 
care ;  so  that  we  may  view  the  whole  world  as 
having  plenty  in  store  for  its  immense  annual 
wants.  As  compared  with  last  year,  we  are  ex- 
actly 10s.  per  qr.  lower  by  the  general  averages,  as 
they  were  then  54s.  9d.,  and  the  last  sales  note 
448.  9d.  as  the  price.  This  is  a  great  reduction 
from  a  moderate  rate ;  but  we  take  it  that  farmers, 
by  the  large  increase  in  the  yields  will  be  better 
paid  than  they  were  last  year :  while  with  such  a 
moderate  begmning  there  is  a  proportionate  chance 
of  a  good  advance,  should  seasonal  disasters  befal 
the  country  or  its  political  situation  involve  a  war, 
either  European  or  American,  neither  of  which 
events  seem  very  improbable ;  while  the  power  to 
hold  a  fine  quality  in  so  many  instances,  from  its 
equally  fine  condition,  is  no  slight  advantage  to 
growers.  I'he  unprofitableness  of  last  year's  im- 
ports has  greatly  reduced  those  of  1863  hitherto— 
say  in  wheat,  flour  included,  to  above  two-and-a- 
quarter  millions  of  quarters,  the  imports  to  the 
end  of  August  in  1862  being  in  both  articles  equal 
to  6,765,888  qrs.  of  wheat}  and  for  the  same  period 
this  year  they  have  been  only  4,471,042  qrs.,  or 
about  two-thirds  of  what  they  were  then ;  but  for 
the  remaming  four  months  of  the  year  we  expect. 


from  our  own  plenty  and  the  fewness  of  orders  sent 
out,  that  there  will  yet  be  a  much  greater  fallini; 
off  unless  the  low  rates  obtaining  originate  smcu- 
lation  for  holding  over.  No  country  but  the  Fede- 
ral states  of  America  at  all  shapes  its  course  to 
English  markets,  but  there  the  phrensy  ofvir 
puts  agriculturists  under  a  stringent  necessity,  so 
stringent,  indeed,  that  farmers  l^gin  a  resistance; 
and  already  the  receipts  at  New  York  and 
Montreal  are  very  much  reduced ;  but  if  the 
Federal  States  choose  a  war  with  France  or  Eng- 
land, they  may  want  the  produce  for  themselrei, 
and  then  our  markets  would  rise  in  spite  of  the 
bountiful  crop.  The  most  recent  prices  current  in 
the  several  foreign  markets  were  as  under.  The 
top  prices  paid  at  Paris  was  458. ;  American  red 
at  Antwerp  brought  44s.  6d.,  Wolgast  47s.  6d., 
mixed  Danzig  45s.  6d.  per  qr.  The  range  of 
prices  at  Amsterdam  was  338.  to  50s. ;  the  Quota- 
tion for  the  best  Saale  and  Wahren  wheat  at  Ham- 
bro'  were  458.  per  qr.  Offers  from  Dansiff  wete 
made  of  new  wheat  at  48s.,  freight  to  London 
uicluded.  Prices  at  Odessa  were  oomparatirely 
higher  than  at  any  other  place  of  export—say  for 
Sandimirka  fine  40s.  to  41s.  per  qr.  free  on  board. 
Prices  at  Venice  were  43s.  fid.  for  native  wheat; 
hard  wheat  at  Algiers  was  quoted  33s.,  soft  fine  to 
44s.  With  great  dulness  at  Montreal,  notwith- 
standing a  large  falling  off  in  the  receipts  of  Cana- 
dian white,  wheat  was  quoted  348.  per  qr.,  spring 
red  Chicago  29s.  lid.,  winter  red  Western  31f. 
7d.  per  480lbs.  New  York  was  also  very  hw  in 
price  ;  Chicago  Wheat  to  268.,  Milwaukie  to  278., 
winter  red  30s.,  fine  amber  3 la.,  best  new  white  to 
44s.  per  qr. 

Tne  first  Monday  in  London  opened  on  good 
supplies  of  wheat,  both  English  and  fordipi. 
During  the  morning  the  show  of  fresh  samples 
from  Kent  and  Essex  was  but  moderate,  and,  ai 
there  had  been  much  rain  during  theprerioni 
week,  with  a  still  unsettled  appearance  aoont  the 
weather,  factors  obtained  an  advance  of  Is.  to  8s. 
per  qr.  on  the  sales  made,  but  business  waa  byno 
means  brisk,  millen  being  very  cautious,  ^c^ 
much  was  doing  in  foreign,  but  occasiooilly  1>. 
per  qr.  advance  was  paid.  Floating  cargoes  were 
m  good  demand  at  former  rates,  but  no  adranee 
could  be  realised.  Accounts  varied  sonaewhat 
from  the  country;  where  good  supplies  were  sent 
there  was  little,  if  any  difference  from  the  previoai 
currency.  This  was  the  case  at  Leeds,  Stockton, 
Frome,  and  Knaresborough.  More  genera^  there 
was  a  rise  of  Is.  per  qr.,  as  at  Birmingham, Wolver- 
hampton, Bourne,  Barnsley,  Bury  St.  Bdmnpd  s, 
Lynn,  Market  Harbro',  Newmarket,  Oakbam, 
Rochester,  and  St.  Ives;  while  some  places  wcw 
as  much  dearer  as  London,  via.,  Hulli  Bnstol, 
Gloucester,  Spalding,  Salisbury,  Worksop,  and 
Uppingham.  Liverpool  was  4d.  per  cental  dearer 
for  wheat  on  Tuesday,  but  lost  some  of  the  so- 
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Tsnce  on  the  clonoff  markets.  Edinburgli  was 
U.  6d.  dearer,  anil  Glaegow  Is.  per  qr.  At  Dab- 
lin  wheat  rose  6d.  to  Is.  per  brl.,  and  the  Irish 
markets  generally  were  the  turn  dearer. 

The  second  Monday,  began  on  the  baok  of  a 
fair  English  and  moderate  foreign  supply.  The 
supply  this  moniing  from  Kent  was  fair,  but  only 
moderate  from  Essex.  Though  some  rain  had 
fallen,  it  then  apparently  was  set  in  again  for  fine 
weather,  and  some  of  the  samples  not  being  equal 
in  condition  to  what  they  had  been,  there  was  a 
dull  msrket  at  Is.  per  qr.  decline.  The  foreign 
trade  remained  on  a  small  scale,  and  though  some 
retail  sales  were  made  on  former  terms,  prices,  on 
the  whole,  were  somewhat  in  buyera'  favour.  There 
was  less  demand  for  cargoes  afloat,  though  only 
former  prices  were  asked.  The  country  markets 
this  week,  mostly  opening  on  weather  decidedly 
fine  for  the  northern  harvest,  exceeded  London  in 
dQloeas  and  the  reduction  of  prices.  Several 
beiog  heavily  supplied,  all  were  cheaper,  the  lowest 
decline  being  Is.  per  qr.,  as  at  Reading  and  Bed- 
ford; more  were  down  Is.  to  2s.,  as  at  Newark, 
Worksop,  and  Uppingham ;  2s.  to  3s.  per  or.  was 
about  the  medium  decline,  as  at  Hull,  Louih, 
Stockton,  Leicester,  Northampton,  Chelmsford,  and 
Cambridge;  York,  Sunderland,  and  others  noted 
a  fall  of  folly  3s.,  while  Boston,  Malton,  Newcastle, 
and  Carlisle  reported  a  reduction  of  4s.  per  qr. 
Liverpool  was  Id.  to  2d.  per  cental  cheaper  on 
Toesday,  with  a  farther  fall  on  Friday  of  2d.  to  3d. 
per  cental.  The  weather  not  being  very  fine  in 
Scotland,  Wheat  was  not  so  much  reduced ;  but  at 
Glasgow  it  was  Is.  per  qr.  cheaper.  The  Irish 
markets  were  slightly  lower— say  generally  3d.  to 
4d.  per  cwt. 

On  the  third  Monday  supplies,  both  English  and 
foreign,  were  much  as  on  the  previous  week,  but 
the  morning's  show  of  samples  was  better,  and 
with  a  fall  week  of  fine  weather  it  was  a  very 
heavy  market.  Factors  began  by  asking  the 
preyious  terms,  but  with  accounts  of  a  heavy  de- 
cline from  many  places  in  the  country,  millers 
▼ould  not  buy  without  a  concession  of  2s.  to  3s. 
per  qr.,  and  at  this  decline  the  stands  were  not 
cleartd.  The  foreign  trade  was  very  small,  and  to 
Q>ake  sales  at  all  it  was  necessary  to  accept  fully 
Is.  to  2s.  per  qr.  less.  Floating  cargoes,  however, 
not  being  plentiful,  business  was  done  at  rates  only 
*J|ghtly  ia  favour  of  buyers.  The  country  markets 
this  week  differed  considerably.  Some  were  disin- 
clined to  accept  any  reduction,  as  Boston,  Market 
"arbro',  Rochdale,  and  Tbirsk;  others  only 
pelded  Is.  per  qr.,  as  Manchester,  Leeds,  New- 
castle-oD-Tyne,  St.  Ives,  and  Uppingham.  More 
jiubmitted  to  the  extent  of  Is.  to  2s.,  as  Frome, 
Newbury,  Rugby,  Rochester,  Melton  Mowbray, 
Spilsby,  Stockton,  and  Wolverhampton.  Bir- 
°"Qgham,  Bury  St.  Edmund's,  and  Bristol  were 
down  fullv  2s.,  but  many  accepted  2s.  to  3s.  less, 
as  Hull,  Bourne,  Bamsley,  Lynn,  and  Spalding, 
and  Malton  was  48.  per  qr.  lower.  The  weather 
Qot  having  been  so  fine^  in  Scotland,  Edinburgh 
and  Glasgow  were  only  Is.  per  qr.  lower.  In  Ire- 
^d  there  was  great  dulness,  but  little  decline,  as 
at  Dublin. 

The  fourth  Monday  opened  on  the  back  of  good 


sappHes,  both  BngUsfa  and  fbrelgn  s  but  the  ahow 
of  samples  for  the  morning  was-  less  than  nsaal« 
This  falling  off  induced  some  factors  to  ask  more 
money ;  but  in  the  end  they  were  gkd  to  accept 
the  previous  terms,  which  thej  did  towanh  the 
close  of  the  market*  The  foreign  trade,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  diminished  supply  of  English 
growth,  was  firm  at  the  previous  quotations.  Sales 
afloat  were  made  on .  rather  easier  terms.  The 
importations  into  London  for  the  four  weeks 
were  32,620  qrs.  English,  77,161  qrs.  foreign, 
against  19*063  qrs.  English,  181,511  qrs*  foreign, 
for  the  same  penod  m  1862.  The  imports  into  the 
kingdom  for  four  weeks  were  563,833  qrs.  whea^ 
202,704  cwt.  flour.  The  general  averages  com- 
menced at  46s.  6d.  and  closed  at  44s.  9d. 

The  flour  trade,  as  might  have  been  expected 
from  the  state  of  the  wheat  market,  has  been  dull 
and  declining  through  the  month ;  but  prioes  are 
not  materially  reduced — say.  Is.  on  country  sorts 
per  sack  and  Is.  per  barrel  on  American.  Many 
of  the  late  American  imports  are  getting  out  oi 
order,  and  this  has  induced  sales  at  very  low  prices 
occasionally.  Indeed,  fair  useful  barrels  have  been 
procurable  at  21s.  per  barrel ;  but  the  scarcity  of 
fine  samples  have  made  such  relatively  dear,  as 
such  would  bring  in  small  lots  25s.  to  26s.  per 
barrel.  Town  prices  have  been  unvaried  all 
through,  43s.  per  sack  remaining  the  top  price. 
The  new  wheat  for  a  time  worked  very  satisfac- 
torily; but  since  the  heavy  rains,  a  mixture  of  old 
foreign  or  English  has  been  necessary  to  make  a 
really  good  sack  of  fiour.  The  imports  into  Lon* 
don  during  the  four  weeks  were  62,946  sacks 
country  make,  3,050  sacks  33,781  barrels  foreign, 
against  47.619  sacks  English,  9.856  sacks  138,232 
barrels  foreign  in  1862. 

The  supplies  of  English  barley  have  since  har- 
vest been  small ;  but  an  increase  lately  has  taken 
place,  and,  with  the  low  price  of  all  other  grain, 
malting  sorts  have  given  way  during  the  month 
say  2s.  to  3s.,  and  medium  qualities  3s.  to  4s.  per 

ar.,  while  very  little  reduction  has  taken  place  in 
le  rates  of  low  grinding  foreign — s^  Is.  per  qr.-« 
from  the  limited  supplies.  Fine  French  Cham- 
pagne, weighing  64  lbs.  per  bushel,  was  sold  at  the 
last  market  at  32s.,  and,  thooffh  it  was  thin,  it  was 
remarkably  sweet  and  good-coloured.  It  waa 
perhaps  the  expectation  of  further  supplies  of  such 
that  influenced  English  prices,  which  proinise  to 
stand  well  till  the  fine  quahtv  appeared,  by  which  the 
Saale  samples  are  undersola.  Whether  enough  will 
come  forward  permanently  to  affect  prices  remains 
yet  to  be  seen,  but  beyond  38s.  is  not  now  to  be 
depended  on  for  the  finest  English  growth.  Grind- 
ing foreign  also  is  more  likely  to  come  down  than 
show  any  further  increase  of  value,  as  the  new 
foreign  will  be  soon  coming  on.  The  imports  for 
four  weeks  into  London  were  10,093  ore.  British, 
25,056  qrs.  foreign,  against  2,099  English,  30,125 
qrs.  foreign  in  1862. 

The  malt  trade  has  been  steady  through  the 
month,  brewers  being  as  yet  well  satisfied  with  the 
new  samples. 

The  oat  trade  has  been  singularlv  dull  from  the 
liberal  foreign  supplies,  while  the  show  of  English 
samples  on  the  uist  market  almost  doubled  uiose 
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thAtpraotdtd  it  TnoH,  thflftfiirt^  thongli  aom* 
mencsng  rery  low,  haye  been  further  redneed  fulhr 
la.  per'qr.  without  an  animated  trade.  Indeed, 
40lba.  per  buehel  Swedish  have  (been  acdd  tA  lOe. 
3d.,  and  iome  Rosiian  under  l7i«  per  qr.  We 
cannot.  howaf«r»  help  thinking  thai  prioee  are  at 
aboot  their  lowesL  eepeoiallf  toot  old  oom  i  and 
foreign  eappliee  have  ktely  leaaenad  from  the 
loeeee  inereased  by  liberal  imports.  The  impofta 
into  London  for  tho  four  weeks  were  »in  BngHsh 
qualities  18,415  qrs.,  in  Sootch  97  qra.,  in  bish 
3,195  qrs.,  and  in  formgn  166,060  qve.,  andnst 
16,478  qrs.  English,  115  qrs.  Scotch,  640  qrs.  Irish, 
86,294  qrs.  foreign,  in  1862. 

As  to  beans,  they  hare  been  very  quiefc,  though 
firm  at  the  eommencement  of  the  month,  partly 
frotn  the  ndny  weather,  and  partly  from  the  fear  of 
much  destruction  to  the  storee  in  Bgygt  by  the 
extraOfdinafy  overflow  of  the  Nile.  The  waters 
have,  however,  somewhat  abatsd,  and  the  week's 
fine  weather  we  had  in  this  country  has  calmed 
the  fears  that  were  entertained.  Maise  is  now  so 
cheap  that  it  is  much  against  any  advance  in  this 
pulse;  but  on  the  other  hand,  the  ^ipvoach  of 
wmter  wUl  much  increase  the  demand.  No  change 
of  prices  can  be  noted.  The  imports  into  London 
for  fotxr  weeks  were^3,676  qrs.  English,  8,608 
qrs.  foreign,  against  1,703  qrs.  EngHsh,  6,080  qrs. 
foreign  Ittt  year,  showing  a  good  mcrease,  though 
stocks  in  granary  were  low. 

Though  ptas  have  come  as  yet  to  hand  in  limited 
qusntMes,  (his  grain  has  been  very  duU  from  the 
same  cause  that  has  influenced  the  price  of  beans, 
viz.,  the  very  low  rates  at  which  ydlow  maise  has 
been  selling,  vis.,  27s.  to  28s.  iper  or.  Boilers 
have  hot  yet  come  into  demand }  ana  these  re- 
marks applv  exclusively  to  new  English  for  hog- 
feed,  days  being  onlv  worth  34s.  to  35s.  per  qr. 
Not  inuch  change  u  to  be  expected  this  side 
Christmas.  Theimporcs  into  London  were — 1,470 
qrs.  English,  1,814  ors.  foreign,  against  3,075  qrs. 
EngU^,  3,003  ors.  foreign,  in  1862. 

Linseed  has  been  very  steady  aJI  through  the 
month,  and  seems  Hkely  to  remain  so. 

In  cloverseed  there  is  no  change  to  report, 
though  the  French  have  got  abetter  crop  than 
expected  during  the  great  heaits.  Trefoil  has  been 
firm,  as  well  as  fine  canaiy  and  rapeeeed ;  white 
mustard  seed,  after  mnchfluctnaHon,  finished  dcdl 
at  12s.  per  bushel;  winter  tares  down  to  6s.  and 
6s.  6d.  per  bush. 
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lOKDON,  XowDAT,  Sept.  BS.^Fon  nmgt  rapptta  of 
Bttatosism  •BtslesSthstemsikeCi,  aid  tlieqwlftjoftk 
pfodaos  is  esWliat.  Ha  iimssil,  fianUy  nnldBs,  a  a 
a  ilsfiisli  la^,  at  fiiBy  the  ls^  dBcliae  is  imh.  Thai 
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a  deduie  tf  $d.  to  lOd.  ui  the  weak.  Specslstiis  panbiM, 
to  lift  the  crop,  at  ig8  to  jEl2  per  acre, 
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LIVERPOOL  WOOL  MARKBT.— Sept.  26. 
Scotch— There  is  atil}  a  good  dtsuod  for  all  kiadi  a 
Qeotchi  at  late  current  ratea. 

t.  d.    i. 

lAidBlgUaad  Wool  per  841ba 17  StblO 
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PLATE  in. 


MELGOMBE;    A    Pbtzb    Longhorn    Bull. 


THB     PROPBRTY     OF     MR.     JAMBS     DAVIS,     OP     MBLGOMBB     HORSBY,     D0RCHB8TBR. 


This  bull,  bred  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Burbury,  of  tbe 
Chase  FariD,  Kenilworth,  in  tbe  summer  of  1861, 
took  the  first  prize  of  £lO  as  a  yearlinK,  at  the  Bat- 
tersea  Meeting  of  tbe  Royal  Agricultural  Society, 
in  1862,  when  the  class  was  confined  to  Long- 
horns;  and  tbe  first  prise  of  £10  in  an  open  class 
of "  other  eBtablisbed  breeds,"  at  tbe  Worcester 
Shov  of  the  National  Society,  in  1863.  Mr. 
IHtis  has  been  a  breeder  of  Longhorns  for  the  last 
forty  years;  and  the  Burborys,  both  at  the  Cbase 
and  Wroxhall,  have  kept  to  tbe  breed  for  up- 
^dft  of  a  century.  In  fact,  as  is  stated  in  a  well- 
vntten  history,  which  appeared  in  one  of  tbe  agri- 
^"^^oral  journals  a  year  or  two  since ;  "  the  Long- 
horns  can  be  traced  as  a  pure-bred  race  for  a 
longer  period  than  any  other  breed ;"  while  the 
account  rune  on  in  this  wise  : — "  The  recognized 
type  and  character.of  a  pure  Longhorn  may  be  thus 
descnhed :  A  broadish  strip  of  white  on  tbe  back, 
running  from  the  shoulders  to  the  rump,  and 
pretty  uniform  in  length ;  red  or  brindled  aides ; 
thigh  and  shoulder  spotted;  the  head  mottled  so  as 
to  correspond  with  the  sides  of  the  animal,  and  the 
nose  not  darker  than  the  sides,  a  black  nose 
^^f  in  the  opinion  of  many,  quite  objectionable. 
The  horns  should  have  a  graceful  curve,  either 
horizontal,  or  slightly  inclined  downwards— in 
fome  instances,  forming  semicupcles  from  tbe  root 
n»  the  head  to  tbe  nose.  Tbe  cock,  or  upward- 
*»ned  horn,  is  decidedly  objectionable.  The 
J^DRboms,  with  a  single  exception,  are  in  the 
n«wis  of  tenant  farmers,  whose  object  is,  while  they 
Pwserye  the  breed  pure,  to  make  them  as  profitable 


as  possible,  and  to  keep  them  in  a  rather  lean  con- 
dition. The  Longhorns  are  scarcely  ever  reared 
with  the  sole  intention  of  being  prize  animals,  and 
fed  from  an  early  date  for  exhibition;  but  are 
ordinarily  drafted  from  the  herd  in  full  milk,  and 
after  a  few  months'  feeding  are  sent  to  the  show. 
It  is  much  disputed  whether  Ireland  or  England 
originally  possessed  tbe  longhomed  breed  of  cat- 
tle ;  but  the  more  general  opinion  points  out  the 
district  of  Craven,  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire, 
and  bordering  on  Lancashire,  as  being  tbe  seat  of 
the  most  valuable  of  that  kind  of  cattle.  Many 
counties  of  England  possessed  Longhorned  varie- 
ties, which  seem  to  be  all  assignable  to  one  indi- 
genous stock.  Mr.  Webster,  of  Canley,  near  Co- 
ventry, was,  we  believe,  the  first  scientific  breeder 
of  tbe  Longhorns,  and  he  founded  his  stock  on 
some  good  cows  which  he  bought  of  Sir  R.  Gres- 
ley,  of  Drakelow,  near  Burton-on-Trent,  a  gentle- 
man who  took  much  delight  in  keeping  a  dairy  of 
cows  of  similar  colour  and  shape,  and  in  importing 
bulls  from  Lancashire  and  Westmoreland.  Next 
followed  Mr.  Bakewell,  of  Dishley,  who  raised  tbe 
Longhorns  to  the  greatest  celebrity  they  ever  at- 
tained. Several  individuals  in  the  Midland  coun- 
ties were  distingaisbed  as  breeders  of  Longhorns, 
which  were  carried  to  Ireland  to  improve  the  origi- 
nal race.  About  the  year  1790,  however,  very  high 
prices,  nearly  £300  a-head  for  the  best  bulls  and 
cows,  were  obtained  by  Messrs.  Fowler  and  Prin- 
oeps,two  noted  breeders  of  Longhorns;  and  60 and 
80  gs.  a  season  were  paid  for  bulls,  limited  in  use. 
No  breed,  perhaps,  rose  more  quickly,  or  has  sunk 
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more  rapidly,  than  the  Longhoma ;  for,  with  the 
disappearance  of  Mr.  Bakewell  and  hia  contem- 
porariea,  and  their  immediate  aucceasora,  the  breed 
gradaally  declined.  A  deterioration  had  taken 
place  in  refined  breeding,  from  want  of  the  inter- 
position of  remote  affinitiea— a  point  not  then 
understood,  and  but  imperfectly  even  at  this  day. 
Mr.  Fowler  began  breeoing  Longhorns  from  two 
cowa,  to  which  he  hired  a  bull  named  "Twopenny," 
from  Mr.  Bakewell'a  herd.  He  refused  £1,050  for 
three  calves  and  one  bull ;  and  a  cow  called ''Brindled 
Beauty"  sold  for  £273.  At  Mr.  Robert  Fowler's 
sale  of  Longhorns,  at  Little  Rollright,  Oxfordshire, 
in  March,  1791)  three  bulls,  aged  2  years,  5  years, 
and  2  years,  averaged  £217  each ;  three  bulls, 
aged  1  year,  averaged  £173  each ;  three  cows  aver- 
aged £203  each ;  and  the  50  lota  of  bulls,  cows, 
heifers,  stocks,  yearlings,  and  aucking  calves, 
averaged  £85  28.  3d.  each :  with  a  total  of  £4,255 
]3s.  "At  Mr.  Prinseps'  sale,  at  Crozall,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1811,  the  following  pricea  were  realiaed; 
four  .bulls  averaged  £l20  15s.;  one  bull  calf,  8 
months  old,  £168;  three  cows,  £217.  The  65 
lota  of  bulls,  cows,  heifers,  cow  and  bull  calves, 
averaged  £60  lis.  2id.  each;  or  total,  £3,936  9s. 
At  Mr.  Paget's  sale,  at  Ibstock,  in  1793,  a  bull 
named  Shakespeare,  bred  by  Mr.  Fowler,  of  Roll- 
right,  fetched  £420.  The  fact  is,  that  the  breeders 
of  Longhoma  half  a  century  ago  cultivated  a  wrong 
type  of  animal — one  that  was  deficient  in  muscle, 
stamina,  and  the  general  characteristics  of  a  good 
constitution.  They  aet  more  atore  by  a  ahowy  hip 
and  rump  than  by  a  good  fore-quarter  and  milking 
or  cheese-making  properties.  The  error  has  been 
some  time  perceived,  and  the  breeders  of  the  pre- 
sent day  have  been  cultivating  those  more  useful 
properties  which  the  Longhorns  possessed  at  an 
earlier  period ;  and,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  they  are 
likely  to  be  aucceasfulin  attaining  their  former 
poaition.  We  find  there  ia  a  general  inquiry  for 
all  the  cow  calves  that  the  present  breeders  have  to 
spare.  As  to  butter  and  cheese,  it  has  been  quaintly, 
and  we  believe  truly,  said,  that  'you can  skim  the 
cream  from  the  milk  of  the  Shorthorn  with  a  fea- 
ther, but  that  a  mouse  can  run,  without  danger,  on 
thfl  cream  of  the  milk  produced  from  a  Longhom.' 


No  doubt  there  are  bad  Longhorns  as  well  as  had 
Shorthorns,  but  the  great  prejudice  that  has  anaen 
against  the  former  is  in  consequence  of  '  this  hip, 
rump,  and  no-milk  mania,'  which  had  the  sway  in 
preference  to  good  roomy  frames,  unmLstakablecon- 
stitution,  and  good  milking  properties,  and  haviog 
lost  these  latter  requisites  it  was  very  difficult  to 
regain  them.  Someherda  were  broken  up,  because 
of  barrenness  and  casting  calf,  which  events  will 
happen  to  any  breed.  Early  maturity  is  doubtless 
of  great  importance  to  breeders,  who  sell  their 
young  stock ;  but  with  dairy  farmers  who  bred 
only  about  the  number  required  for  their  own  use, 
a  few  months  is  not  of  that  consequence,  and  the 
more  so  when  this  is  counterbalanced  by  the  cows 
wearing  a  greater  number  of  years.  It  is  in  some 
phces  almost  a  proverb,  '  as  old  as  a  Longhora 
cow,'  in  speaking  of  the  age  of  stock,  manv  of 
them  remaining  useful  for  a  long  «penod,  and  we 
much  question  if  the  Longhorns  were  forced  from 
early  birth  as  most  of  the  best  Shorthorns  are  a 
course  which  we  stronglv  advise  the  Longhom 
breeders  not  to  follow,  if  there  would  be  mudh 
difiPerence  in  this  early  maturity  in  these  breeds. 
We  the  more  strongly  say  this,  because  we  have 
heard  of  a  Shorthorn  breeder  whose  herd  has 
ranked  high  for  pedigree,  who  made  a  Loaghom 
friend  a  present  of  two  beautiful  Shorthorn  cow 
calves,  with  the  understanding  that  they  were  to  be 
reared  with  the  Longhorns,  and   also  with  the 

grophecy  that,  *  they  would  soon  leplaee  the  old 
ygone  Longhorns,  which  were  only  fit  fiv  a 
menagerie  or  the  British  Muaeum.'  The  result, 
however,  did  not  show  much  difference,  bat  while 
the  Shorthorns  made  good  heifers,  the  early  ma- 
turity contended  for  was  not  very  apparent.  A  cross 
between  the  two  breeds  has  been  found  preferable  to 
the  original  Longhom,  and  a  dairy  of  this  pure  breed 
ia  now  rarely  to  be  found.  But  they  possess  many 
valuable  qualities  both  for  the  butcher  and  grazierr- 
the  fine  tapering  shoulder  covered  with  flesh,  bein^ 
rarely  found  in  any  other  animal,  while  the  great 
length  of  back  afiTords  more  valuable  cuts  than  m 
other  breeds,  and  the  entire  earcass  poaaesses  mnch 
symmetry  and  fulneas  of  form.  For  the  pail  or 
sucklings  the  Longhorns  are  much  ctksbnted/' 


PLATE  IV. 
OVER    THE    VALE. 


Over  the  Vale  aignifiea  the  Vale  of  Ayleabury, 
and  our  print  givea  the  end  of  a  run  with  Baron 
RothschUd's  stag-hounds.  The  Rothschilds  have 
now  fairly  settled  down  in  Buckinghamshire,  where 
they  do  a  deal  of  good  ;  keeping  a  thorough-bred 
atallion  for  the  use  of  the  farmers,  liberally  sup- 
porting the  agricultural  societies  of  the  district, 
and  themselves  already  distinguished  for  the  prac- 


tice of  improved  husbandry  and  the  breeding  of 
famous  stock.  At  the  recent  Royal  Meeting  st 
Worcester,  Sir  Anthony  took  the  first  prize  for  the 
best  bull  calf  in  the  Shorthorn  section,  as  well  as  re- 
ceiving sundry  other  commendations  for  his  entries. 
The  hunting  establishment  at  Mentmore  ismaintain- 
ed  in  great  atyle,  and  the  hounds  are  very  popular 
alike  with  the  proprietors  and  the  tenantry. 
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OUR    MOUNTAIN     FARM«. 

BT  CUTHBBBT  W.  9033X90^,  Biq.,  Y.B.8. 


He  sooth  eonntry  fiffmer,  who  directs  his  hoHdav 
wanderings  to  "  the  lake  district"  of  our  island,  wiU 
derire  no  little  pleasure  from  his  visit.  It  was  during 
Sq)tember  of  the  present  year  that  I  encamped  for  some 
days  at  Portinscale  on  Derwentwater ;  and  daring  that  time 
I  was  again  impressed  with  the  many  comforts  and  advan- 
tagea  eDJoyed  hy  the  inhahitants  of  that  deeply-interesting 
portion  of  oar  island.  The  cleanliness  and  neatness  of 
their  houses — the  open,  manly  bearing  of  all  classes — ^the 
kindJineas  with  which  they  greet  yon,  can  hardly  escape  the 
attention  of  the  visitor.  The  men  are  yery  commonly 
iboTe  the  middle  height,  and  the  agricoltoral  labourers  are 
chiefly  ahepherda,  since  there  is  little  com  (chiefly  oats) 
grom  in  these  mountain  fiirms.  Indeed,  although  in 
Southern  England  wheat  may  be  profitably  cultivated  at 
600  feet  about  the  sea,  yet  in  Cumberland,  owing  to  the 
coQsderable  moisture  of  the  climate,  400  feet  may  he  re- 
gtfded  as  the  maximum  height.  Barley,  however,  is  cul- 
tinted  up  to  600  feet,  and  oats,  in  some  caaes,  as  ludi  as 
SOO  feet  about  the  sea. 

We  who  dwell  in  level  counties,  such  as  Surrey,  whose 
highest  elevation  (Leith  HiU)  is  under  1,000  feet ;  or  in 
theeaatem  counties,  where  i^m  600  to  600  feet  is  deemed 
» Tery  considerable  elevation,  are  hardly  able  to  under- 
■tand  the  difSculties  of  such  mountain  cultivation.  Around 
the  lake  of  Derwentwater,  for  instance,  there  is  Grisedale 
Pike  2,684  feet.  Saddleback  2,889  feet,  Helvellyn  8,055 
H  Skiddaw  3,022  feet,  and  Scawfell  Pikes  8,166  feet 
ibore  the  sea  level. 

rpon  these  cold  mountain  rangea  the  westerly  breexea 
^riog  the  vapours  of  the  Atlantic,  where  they  are  con* 
denied,  and  pour  down  copious  showers  at  most  seasons  of 
the  year.  The  rain&U  is,  in  iiact,  more  considerable 
laoBgBt  these  mountains  than  in  any  other  part  of  Eng- 
land. For  inatanee,  in  three  years  at  I.  Crummock  Lake, 
^0  feet  above  the  sea,  U.  in  Borrowdale,  868  feet.  III. 
^  Keswick,  258  leet  abova  the  sea,  there  fell  in  the 
fan  1849,  '50,  and  '51  the  following  depths  of  rain  :— 

I.               II.  m. 

Inches.  Inches.  Inches. 

1849    70.21  125.47  48.80 

1850    85.66  148.96  59.52 

1851    84.08  189.60  62.88 

The  table  land  on  which  the  mountain  ranges  of  thia 
iMct  are  placed  is  considerably  raised  above  the  sea. 
The  altitude  of  the  surface  of  ita  lovely  lakes  and  tarns, 
which  are  found  at  the  lowest  part  of  the  Cumberland 
^>%8,  shows  at  what  great  elevations  many  of  the 
tvmers  of  thia  romantic  district  have  to  cultivate  their 
laads.  Thus,  the  surface  of  Derwentwater  is  222  feet 
^re  the  sea,  Cmmmockwater  240  feet,  Buttermere  247 
tect,  UUeswater  380  feet,  Haweswater  443  feet,  and  Thirl- 
mere  473  feet.  The  level,  indeed,  of  some  of  the  smaller 
Combcrland  lakes  or  tarns  occurs  far  above  the  limits  of 
cultivation.  Thus,  Sprinkling  Tarn,  in  Borrowdale,  ia 
»aad  at  1,900  feet  above  the  sea ;  Red  Tarn  on  Helvellyn 
«t  2,400  feet.  The  wildneaa  and  rockineaa  of  the  scenery 
inHmd  these  jxgkxkd  waters,  where  the  mountain  sheep 
are  still  found,  may  well  interest  the.  pilgrims  from  car 
iw,  warmer,  and  drier  southern  counties. 

T^  mmii  climate  of  these  elevated  laada  naturally 
retatda  the  ripeniB|;  of  t))e  eom.    When  I  wia  in  Cum- 


berland, in  September  of  this  year,  thouffh  it  was  ao  gener^ 
ally  a  forward  harvest,  there  was  by  fiir  ttie  greatest  portion 
of  the  oat  crop  still  unharvested,  much  not  even  cut,  and 
some  still  green.  The  lateness  of  their  harvests  at  consi- 
derable elevations  has  been  well  described  by  Mr.  William 
Dickenson  in  his  prize  essay  on  the  Farming  of  Cumber- 
land (Jour,  Roy,  Ag.  Soe.,  vol.  ziii.  p.  217),  when  alluding 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  high  grounds  of  Castle  Sowerby 
and  of  Hutton  Moor,  frvm  800  to  1,000  feet  above  the 
sea,  where  seldom  any  grain  except  oats  is  grown.  Thia 
crop,  he  observes,  is  sometimes  cut  amid  showers  of  snow 
or  hail,  and  the  grouse  are  often  known  to  come  down 
from  the  mountains,  and  feed  upon  the  stooks  of  oats  on 
Hutton  Moor,  during  snow.  There  is  another  tract  of 
hill  land,  comprising  the  farms  of  Soow-hill  and  Bolton 
Park,  where  oats  and  turnips  are  occasionally  cultivated  to 
a  considerabe  extent,  by  way  of  renewing  and  improving 
the  land  for  pasturage.  This  land,  at  an  elevation  of  800  to 
900  feet  is  a  free  loam,  resting  on  the  carboniferous  lime- 
stone. The  soil  usually  produces  a  considerable  bulk  of 
oat-straw,  and  in  good  seasons  a  fiair  return  of  ffrain ;  but 
in  late  seasons  it  is  often  cut  in  a  green  worthless  state, 
even  as  late  as  November. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  the  lateness  of  the  com  har- 
vest in  the  Ijike  district  in  the  September  of  the  preaent 
year ;  and.  in  proceeding  thence  vvi  Penrith  to  the  Banka 
of  the  Clyde,  the  proportion  of  the  com  in  the  fields  in- 
creased very  considerably,  and  during  the  last  fortnight  of 
September,  daily  heavy  rains  quite  prevented  the  in- 
gathering of  the  com.  A  field  of  oats,  in  sheaf  on  onr 
arrival  at  Dunoon,  in  the  middle  of  September,  was  still 
on  the  ground  on  the  last  day  of  the  month.  The  little 
farmers  of  that  part  of  Argyleshire  have  a  good  mode  of 
hooding  the  oats,  by  covering  the  stooks  with  reversed 
sheaves.  This  crop,  the  southern  reader  must  remember, 
is,  in  the  north  of  our  island,  of  such  a  vigorous  growth, 
that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  making  it  into  sheaves. 

We  are  all  aware,  aa  Mr.  Dickenson  remarks,  thai  the 
principal  effect  of  elevation  on  the  produce  of  the  earth  ia 
to  retard  its  v^etation  in  the  spring,  and  to  shorten  the 
period  of  its  summer  growth.  The  average  of  about  600 
feet  above  the  sea-lev^  is  the  •highest  elevation  at  which 
wheat  can  be  profitablv  grown  in  England.  But  in  most 
parts  of  Cumberland  the  culture  of  wheat  ceases  at  a  little 
above  500  feet,  and  in  some  parts  much  below  that  height. 
In  the  southern  part  of  the  country,  where  the  distance  ia 
short  from  the  mountains  to  the  sea,  and  the  crops  exposed 
to  the  fury  of  the  south-westerly  gales,  wheat  ia  rarely 
attempted  to  be  grown  even  as  high  as  400  feet.  At  any 
greater  elevation  the  storms  which  usually  occur  in  June» 
July,  or  August  sometimes  renders  the  whole  crop  nearly 
wortiiless,  and  on  the  lower  levels  it  often  happens  thai 
much  harm  is  done  by  what  the  inhabitanta  caJl  the  "  sea 
blast."  These  blasts  of  wind  seriously  injure  the  cropa  of 
com,  loosening  their  roots,  and,  if  the  grain  ia  nearly  ripe^ 
beating  out  the  earliest  and  best  portions ;  and  it  is  no 
unusual  thing,  after  the  occurrence  of  these  winds,  to  find 
the  stetches  on  the  lighter  soils  levelled,  and  the  turnips 
blown  entirely  out  of  the  soil.  Thb  frequently  occurs  on 
the  light  soils  of  the  exposed  coast  from  The  Duddon  to 
St.  Bees. 

The  hay  harveat  in  the  Lake  diairiet  waa  hardly  condndfid 
in  September.    The  gntter  paii  of  the  iMadow  hay  is 
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secured  in  August ;  for,  observes  Mr.  Dickenson,  it  would 
seem  almost  in  rain  to  struggle  with  the  customary  rains 
of  July,  on  the  western  or^"  wet  side"  of  England,  in  hay- 
making, with  a  fall  of  rain  in  that  month  amounting,  in 
most  years,  to  more  than  iaUs  i»  the  other  summer 
months. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  smaller  Cumberland  fiurmers, 
such  as  those  of  the  mountain  rales  and  along  the  western 
bases  of  The  Fells,  in  a  great  measure  depend  on  their 
meadow  hay  for  the  winter  support  of  their  cattle ;  and 
when  a  wet  hay  hanrest  occurs,  which  is  not  unfirequently 
the  case,  the  crops  of  meadow  hay  are  so  injured  by  long  ei- 
posure  to  the  weather  as  to  be  of  little  value  as  fodder, 
and  the  cattle  suffer  accordingly. 

The  difficulties  under  which  these  little  mountain  farm- 
ers labour  in  gathering  in  their  hay  is,  indeed,  very  consi- 
derable. Many  of  &e  meadows,  which  are  not  unfre- 
quently  flooded,  produce  hay  having  a  sickly  or  fishy  scent ; 
and  tlus,  continues  Mr.  Dickenson,  the  cattle  do  not  relish 
or  thrive  upon.  Then,  again,  there  is  still  much  to  be 
done  in  improving  the  herbage  of  the  Cumberland  pastures 
by  drainage ,:  from  neglecting  this,  there  are  far  more 
rushes  to  be  found  in  them  than  is  desirable.  Some  of  the 
coarser  meadows  which  produce  many  rushes,  intermixed 
with  grasses  of  poor  quality,  are  noted,  in  the  homely 
CumberLind  phrase,  as  producing  "  lousy  hay" — ^that  is, 
hay  on  which  catUe  detoriorato  in  quality,  and  become 
tenanted  with  vermin. 

From  the  abundance  of  rain,  and  the  scarcity  of  thatoh- 
ing  straw,  the  fiirmer  is  here  glad  to  carry  his  hay  either 
into  bams  or  under  hay  sheds,  which  is  merely  a  perma- 
nent roof  supported  on  posts.  It  is  from  this  absence  of 
itraw  that  the  ferns  wiUi  which  the  mountain  sides  are 
covered  are  very  commonly  gathered  in  for  fodder.  They 
are  mown,  allowed  to  dry,  brought  on  sledges  down  the 
steeper  inclines,  and  then  carted  to  the  homestead,  where 
they  make  exodlent  bedding  for  stock. 

As  might,  then,  be  anticipated,  the  climato  of  the  Lake 
district  is  much  in  &vour  of  pasturage.  The  produce  of 
their  meadows  is  excellent,  and  their  extensive  hill  sides  are 
tenanted  with  a  little  race  of  sheep,  called  the  Herdwick — 
small,  handsome,  active,  and  hardy.  This  breed  is  steted, 
says  Mr.  Dickinson,  to  have  sprung  from  a  few  which  es- 
caped from  a  Spaidsh  ship  wrecked  on  the  coast ;  and 
these  having  esteblished  themselves  on  The  Fells  were  found 
to  thrive  and  enjoy  the  locality^  and  since  then,  from  having 
been  farmed  out  in  herds,  thence  acquired  their  name. 
They  occupy  the  range  of  mounteins  from  Wythop  to 
Black  Comb.  The  migority  are  without  horns,  and  their 
legs  and  faces  are  grey  or  mottled.  Where  care  is  taken 
in  selecting  and  breeding,  the  nose  is  of  a  lighter  grey,'and 
is  then  termed  "  rimy,"  from  its  resemblance  to  hoar  frost. 

Except  the  lambs  (which  are  dispersed  over  the  arable 
fiuins  during  the  first  winter  till  Lady-day),  the  Herd- 
wicks  are  kept  on  the  mountains  at  nearly  all  seasons. 
The  wethers  are  sold  for  feeding  at  four  or  five  years  old, 
and  weigh  from  twelve  to  fourteen  pounds  per  quarter, 
the  ewes  from  eight  to  ten  pounds.  The  mutton  is  excel- 
lent. 

A  stronger  and  rather  krger  variety  of  the  Herdwicks 
are  found  around  Derwentwater.  They  inhid)it  Skiddaw, 
the  Caldbeck  group,  the  Helvellyn  range,  and  the  a^oin- 
ing  mountains.  They  are  foddered  on  their  feeding- 
grounds  in  winter  with  hay,  whenever  the  winds  will  ad- 
mit, and  they  well  know  the  appearance  of  the  hay-sheet 
and  the  shepherd's  call. 

Then  is,  perhaps,  no  other  breed  of  sheep  with  which 
our  conntij  is  tenanted  that  is  able  to  endure  the  hardships 
of  these  bttle  mountaineers.  It  was  near  the  highest 
point  of  Grisdale  Pike  (2,684  feet  above  the  sea)  that  I 
found  a  few  of  these  little  fellows  browsing  on  the  heather 
—the  coarse  moss  and  equally  innutritioos  grasses  which 


alone  vegetete  in  this  region  of  storms  and  low  tempers* 
ture.  From  the  place  where  these  were  brownng,  a  DoUe 
view  lay  before  us  over  half  Cumberland— acn»s  Solwiy 
Firth  on  to  the  mountains  of  gbrious  old  ScoUuid,  at  a 
distance  of  at  least  twenty-five  miles.  Subsisting,  then, 
on  such  wild  and  elevated  pastures  during  the  leyerest 
winters,  we  need  hardly  feel  surprised  that  eren  tkue 
hardy  Herdwicks  suffer.  This  is  shown  after  heavy  nini 
in  spring  and  winter,  adds  Mr.  Dickinson,  by  the  wool  of 
the  fleece  turning  almost  black,  as  if  drenched  with  aoot 
and  water.  This  discolouring  of  the  wool  is  sn  indication 
of  the  sheep  having  susteined  a  sudden  and  severe  check 
in  their  thriving.  As  the  weather  improves,  the  black- 
ness goes  off,  and  the  fleece  resumes  its  natural  colour. 

The  active  habite  of  these  mountain  sheep  rather  sur- 
prise the  owners  of  lowland  flocks.  The  fields  of  the 
mountain  fiarms  are  divided  by  stone  walls  raised  without 
any  mortar  or  other  cement  to  the  height  of  five  or  six 
feet ;  and  yet  so  readily  do  these  Herdwicks  leap  oq  to  a&d 
over  these  walls,  that  the  shepherd  is  wont  to  &8ten  hori- 
zontally the  rough  stems  of  young  larch  along  the  tops  of 
the  walls,  to  prevent  them  bounding  over. 

Professor  Low  and  Mr.  Spooner  ("Hist.of  Sheep,"p.26) 
have  well  described  the  bUckfisced  heath  sheep  of  this  dii- 
trict  as  of  the  smaller  races,  with  respect  to  the  weight  at 
which  it  arrives,  but  larger  and  more  robust  than  the  Shet- 
knd,  the  Welsh,  and  the  ancient  soft-wooUed  sheep  which 
it  displaced ;  it  somewhat  resembles  the  Wallachian,  which 
has  an  affinity  with  the  Persian.  Both  msle  and  female 
have  horns,  their  limbs  lengthy  and  muscular,  the  general 
form  robust.  The  fur  is  Aaggy,  and  the  wool  coara; 
this  is  of  medium  quality,  and  weighs,  when  washed,  about 
three  pounds  the  fleece.  Although  wild  and  indepeadeot 
in  their  habite,  they  are  not  so  restless  as  the  moantaia 
sheep  of  Wales.  The  ordinary  weight  of  the  wethers  at 
four  years  old  is  about  fifteen  pounds  the  quarter,  hut  this 
is  increased  when  they  are  from  an  dtrly  age  sufficiently 
fed.  The  mutton,  if  not  so  delicate  as  that  from  the  Welsh 
or  Southdown,  is  more  juicy,  with  more  of  the  venison 
flavour,  and  is  preferred  to  every  other  by  many  persons. 

The  mothers  are  hardy  nurses,  are  able  to  bring  up  their 
young  even  when  under  great  privations.  They  are  so 
managed  that  they  do  not  usually  drop  their  hunbs  till  the 
season  is  open  and  mild — a  very  essential  point  in  their 
exposed  and  bleak  pastures,  where  it  not  unfrequently  hap- 
pens that  many  are  overwhelmed  and  killed  by  severe  falb 
of  snow.  A  great  defect  of  this  breed  is  the  fleece,  which, 
besides  being  thin  on  the  body,  yields  wool  fit  only  for  the 
manu&cture  of  the  coarser  stuffs. 

It  is  impossible  to  see  these  hardy  race  of  sheep,  climh- 
ing  amidst  the  highest  rocks  and  most  elevated  peaks,  with- 
out being  impressed  with  the  sagacity  and  value  of  the 
shepherd's  dog — ^which  attends  upon  them,  regulates  thar 
wanderings,  and,  when  ordered,  gathers  them  together. 
He  here  acte,  as  Dickenson  remarks,  a  very  prominent 
part,  more  especially  in  winter,  in  frost  and  snow,  when 
hundreds  of  acres  which  the  shepherd  ought  daily  to  m- 
spect  may  be  so  slippery  and  dangerous  as  to  grestly  hmit 
his  excursions.  Though  at  all  times  his  services  arc  indis- 
pensable, at  such  periods  of  frost  and  snow  the  dog  will  do 
the  work  of  twenty  persons,  in  patiently  bringing  down 
the  sheep  from  places  almost  inaccessible  at  any  time  to 
the  shepherd.  . 

These  dogs  bear  little  resemblance  to  the  Usck  dwiri- 
tailed  sheep  dogs  of  our  southern  counties.  Thev  are 
more  commooJy  of  a  brownish  colour,  with  't*^'?^ 
white  ;  have  long  toils  and  sharp  noses,  with  a  look  of  tse 
wolf  about  their  fiiccs.  They  are  intelligent  and  «>g«ioi» 
—these  good  qualities  of  course  varying  in  different  iopy 
and,  as  a  natural  result,  their  ordinary  ^^^^J^k 
ranges  from  20s.  to  40s. ;  but  some  dog«  are  too  iugm^ 
valued  by  their  owners,  to  be  parted  with,    A  ift«P.  ^ 
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eren  a  eow,  has  been  refused  when  offered  for  a  first-rate 
aheplieni's  dog.  Indeed,  no  shepherd  of  standing,  adds 
the  reporter  J  ha?e  quoted,  will  dispose  of  his  favourite  on 
anj  tenns ;  and  even  when  broken  down  by  adversity,  his 
do^  ia  the  last  chattel  the  storms  of  life  compel  a  feeling 
nun  to  part  with,  and  then  not  without  evident  sorrow. 
To  the  reader  who  wishes  to  see  the  primitive  fiarming 
of  the  district  round  Berwentwater,  I  would  say,  go  to 
Penrith,  and  thence  to  Keswick,  by  rail  (the  Penrith  and 
Keswick  railway  will  be  open  in  the  next  spring).  Lodge 
It  Portinscale,  on  the  banks  of  Derwentwater,  at  Richard 
Knohley's,  who  will  lend  him  his  boat  to  row  on  this 


lovely  lake,  and  his  carriage  and  horses  to  drive  around  it ; 
and  when  he  comes  home  with  an  appetite  by  no  means 
the  worse  from  breathing  the  mountain  air  of  Skiddaw, 
Mrs.  Knubley  will  have  ready  for  him  some  Cumberland 
mutton,  which  will  bear  comparison  in  flavour  and  tender- 
ness with  hi  fatter  and  larger  joints ;  he  will  then  feel  as 
Goldsmith  did  on  a  similar  occasion,  when  he  wrote — 


(( 


Thanks,  my  lord,  for  the  haunch ; 

For  a  finer  or  fittter 
Ne'er  ranged  in  a  park. 

Nor  smoked  on  a  platter." 


THE    HERDS    OF    GREAT    BRITAIN. 

Chaftbb  XU. 


THE  WESTONBURY  AND  MONAUGHTY. 

A  runble  into  Radnorshire  on  a  long  summer  day, 

while  Worcester  was  burnishing  up  her  banners,  and  the 

"Royalists"  were  closing  their  ranks,  formed  onr  pleasant 

prdnde  to  the  Show  week  of  'Sixty-three.    Westonbury 

wu  our  starting  point  and  Monanghty  our  goal.     The 

lu«tory  of  the  one  is  virtually  the  history  of  the  other ; 

ud  the  great  key-note  of  both  is  Sir  Beig'amin.     He  was 

bred  by  Mr.  "  Ben   Rogers,"  of  The  Grove,  who  thus 

enjoys  the  honour  of  knighthood  by  proxy  (which  is  better 

tiian  what  our  forefathers  dnbbed  a  "  Peg    Nicholson 

Knight"),  and  "  by  Sir  David  (349)   from  Pretty  Maid 

by  Young  Royal  2nd  (1469)"  is  his  entry  with  the  Regis- 

tnr.General  of  Herefords,  at  Baysham  Coxat.      We  had 

Rsd  of  him  and  seen  his  picture,  bnt  we  had  never  met  him 

is  a  show-yard,  and  there  was  now  alas  1  nothing  left  of 

him  but  a  grand  rain.    Mr.  Thomas  Rea,  junior,  bought 

him  the  vear  he  came  to  Westonbury,  used  him  for  three- 

ud^s-hsif  seasons,  and  had  about  twenty-five  calves  a-year 

by  hbn,  and  then  he  was  passed  over  to  Monanghty.    His 

bolk  WIS  always  remarkable,  as,  before    he   was  three 

jevB  old,  he  girthed  9  ft.  6  in.,  and  at  one  time  scaled 

>boQt  24  ewt.     At  the  Cheater  Royal,  where  he  went  as 

a  two.yeu>.old  into  the  aged  class,  which  was  won  by  Mr. 

IWs  Goldfinder  2nd,  Lord  Bateman's  Carlisle  was  third 

to  him  and  Lord  Berwick's  Severn  commended.     He  met 

both  Carlisle  and  Severn  with  the  same  result  in  the  £42 

■veepstakes  at  Ludlow  (where  he  also  stood  first  with  four 

calves  to  back  him) ;    and  among  his  £156  of  prize  money 

iBQst  be  reckoned  two  "  bull,  cow,  and  offspring"  prizes, 

with  Lucy  by  his  side,  at  Hereford  and  Leominster.     He 

was  St  the  Canterbury  Royal  very  low  in  flesh,  and  was 

passed  unnoticed;  but  three  months  wrought  a  wondrous 

<^^ge,  and  he  completely  avenged  himself  at  Hereford. 

Sir  Thomas  (2228),  whose  get  won  two  firsts  and  a  second 

at  the  Worcester  Royal,  is  the  produceof  one  of  four  heifers 

which  Mr.  Roberts  sent  to  him,  and  his  sons  Mr.  Ark- 

wright's  Sir  Oliver  2nd  and  Mr.  T.  Davies's  Plato  were 

^  fint  and  second  in  the  aged  bull  class  at  the  same 

i&Kting,  as  Sir  Richard  and  Sylvius  had  been,  two  years 

^ore,  at  Leeds. 

We  loo)ced  round  the  yard  for  Sylvius,  whose  breast  wss 
<ieeper  than  any  bull  we  ever  saw,  except  Mr.  Fawkes's 
fiobinson  Crusoe ;  but  his  place  was  given  up  to  Artful, 
uid  this  second  Cotmore  in  bulk  had  departed  about 
Christmas  to  the  butcher,  where  his  carcase  pulled  down 
the  scale  at  21  score  a  quarter,  leaving  only  Bella  2nd 
behind  him.  Sir  Richard  had  taken  his  sire's  place  at 
Monaughty ;  but  the  name  still  lingei'ed  in  his  old  haunts, 
and  among  the  troop  of  cats  and  kittens,  which  crowded  into 


the  byre  for  a  trencher  of  milk  when  "  the  nursing*'  time 
began,  we  found  "  Sir  Richard  and  Young  Sir  Richard, 
sAe  cats  both  on  'em,"  while  "  Old  Kitty"  and 
"Peter"  each  occupied  a  shoulder,  and  "Smat"  en- 
trenched herself  on  the  head  of  that  eminent  feline 
fiincier,  Richard  Hemmings,  the  herdsman. 

Mr.  Rea  commenced  breeding  in  1866,  with  10  cows  from 
the  Monanghty  herd,  principally  by  R^ent  (891),  and  14 
heifers  by  Grenadier  (961),  and  Chieftain  (980),  for  all  of 
which  Sir  Benjamin  proved  a  most  effective  cross,  and  the 
produce  not  only  fetched  good  prices  at  home  and  abroad, 
but  won  in  four  successive  years  the  bull  and  four  calves, 
and  bull,  cow,  and  offspring-sweepstakes  at  Ludlow,  Leo- 
minster, and  Hereford.  The  Chieftain  cross  hit  well 
with  Lucy  and  Kate,  and  the  two  Romeos  and  Sambo  and 
his  own  sister  Kate  2nd  are  no  mean  proofs  of  it.  The 
latter  and  Artful  (by  EngUnd's  Glory  from  Spot  2nd), 
and  therefore  a  grandson  of  Sir  Bei^amin,  were  off  to  try 
conclusions  at  Worcester,  and  when  we  had  taken  a  peep 
at  the  calf-house,  which  only  contained  a  Lord  Nelson 
bull-calf  from  Beautiful,  a  Chieftain  heifer  from  Sister  to 
Sir  Richard,  and  the  first  of  the  Artfhls  from  a  daughter  of 
Bella — ^both  of  the  latter  bom  before  their  time — ^we 
quietly  strolled  a-field. 

The  farm  at  Westonbury,  which  is  about  li  miles 
from  Pembridge  and  fourteen  from  Monanghty,  is  held 
under  Edward  Coates,  Esq.,  and  consists  of  about 
816  acres  of  deep  loam.  It  is  on  a  clay  subsoil,  and 
grows  Kood  wheat,  roots,  and  beans ;  bnt  is  not  suitable 
for  baney  and  oats.  A  range  of  hills  faces  it  on  the 
N.  and  N.  W.  Banning  in  the  fiu*  distance  with  Shobdon, 
the  eye  glances  along  them  past  the  church  tower  of 
Stanton,  on  the  Arrow,  Coombes  Wood  (that  neutral 
cover  of  the  Ludlow  and  the  United),  Nash  lime  rocks, 
above  the  home  of  Lady  Langdale,  at  Eywood,  to  the 
summit  of  Knill  Garroway,  where  three  yews  stand  in 
mournful  feUowship,  to  mark  the  limits  of  three  parishes ; 
and  then  miles  away  into  the  heart  of  Radnorshire, 
over  Kington  Hollow  and  Hergest  Ridge.  The  flock 
consists  of  about  70  ewes,  a  cross  between  the  Leicester 
and  Ryeland,  which  are  crossed  again  with  Ryeland  tups, 
from  Mr.  Downing's,  of  Holme  Jjacy.  Mr.  Rea  tried 
Shrops  and  Southdowns  at  first ;  but  he  had  to  adopt  the 
native  sheep,  as  the  foreigners  were  more  liable  to  foot* 
rot,  and  did  not  bear  the  cold  so  well.  The  late  Mr.  Rea 
found  the  Shrop  and  mountain  cross  not  hardy  enough 
for  the  hill,  and  he,  too,  fell  back  on  the  Ryeland.  Of 
this  breed,  which  was  hardly  represented  in  sufficient 
numbers  to  give  it  the  prominence  it  deserved  at  Worera* 
ter,  a  well-known  Herefordshire  fanner  thns  writes  us : — 
The  rotundity  of  their  bodies,  their  thick  scrags,  the 
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folnefla  of  their  cliesi,  and  shortness  of  legs,  bespeak  them 
to  be  a  hardy  race  of  animals.  Their  wool  is  fine  and 
remarkabl/  thick^  and  covers  the  whole  body  firom  the 
nostril  to  the  foot.  There  is  great  peculiarity  in  their 
appearance,  from  the  large  bushy  topknot,  which  is 
generally  so  full  that  the  animal's  eyes  are  obscured  from 
view.  The  mutton  is  much  sought  after,  as  there  is  an 
abundance  of  flash,  and  it  is  highly  esteemed  at  Malvern 
for  its  fine  quality  by  all  who  visit  that  lovely  spot.  They 
are  the  indigenous  breed  of  the  neighbouring  county  of 
Hereford,  and  some  half  a  century  ago  were  as  genenJ  as 
the  'white  faces.'  The  wool  was  held  in  such  high 
repute  that  it  supplied  one  of  the  '  five  Ws.'  for  which 
the  county's  fame  was  renowned  some  centuries  back.  In 
the  latter  part  of  the  past  and  the  early  part  of  the  present 
century,  that  great  pioneer  in  cattle  breeding,  the  late  Mr. 
Tomkins,  was  also  highly  celebrated  for  his  Ryeland  flock. 
•  At  that  period  sheep  were  little  thought  of,  and,  owing  to 
the  utter  want  of  provision  for  the  severity  of  winter  (no 
swedes  or  turnips  being  grown)  they  did  not  improve  in 
the  same  ratio  as  the  sheep  of  other  breeds  in  more 
highly  farmed  districts. 

Gradually,  as  cultivation  improved,  more  attention  was 
paid  to  thffm,  and,  in  order  to  increase  their  siae,  and  also 
the  weight  of  wool,  the  improved  Leicester  was  resorted 
to.  The  success  of  the  cross  was  very  marked,  and  the 
Ryeland  was  superseded  upon  nearly  all  the  dry  sheep  soils 
of  the  county.  Since  the  di^s  of  Mr.  Tomkins,  the  late 
Mr.  Janncey,  of  Mathon  near  Ledbury»  may  be  perhaps 
noticed  as  one  of  the  most  sncoessM  and  determined 
breeders  of  the  pure  Ryeland,  and  amongst  the  breeders 
of  the  present  day  Mr*  Downing,  of  Holme  Lacy,  near 
Hereford,  has  one  of  the  largest  and  best  flocks.  His 
sheep  won  each  of  the  prizes  offered  at  the  Royal  Agricul- 
tural Society  of  England.  He  generally  beats  the  Shrops, 
or  divides  the  short>wool  honours  with  them  at  Hereford, 
and  his  wool  last  year  gained  an  honourable  mention  at 
the  International  Exhibition.  His  average  clip  last  year 
was,  he  assured  me,  8^  lbs.,  although  he  shears  his  lambs, 
and  therefore  hat  no  tegs.  He  has  fed  ^l-year-old 
wethen  for  Chnatmaa  up  to  42  lbs.  per  qr.,  and  this 
year  he  realised  38d.  per  lb.  for  his  wool.  There 
are  many  other  pure  bred  flocks  in  the  county,  particu* 
larly  in  the  woodland  and  heavy  soil  distriets>  for  which 
they  are  peculiarly  adapted,  their  thick  fleece  and  well- 
eovered  bodies  and  heads  bidding  defiance  to  that  prevail- 
ing pest,  the  fly.  Among  other  present  breeders  we  may 
mention  Mr.  Taylor,  of  Showle  Court  -,  Mr.  Taylor,  Hoi- 
mer;  Mr.  Arkwright,  Hampton  Court;  Mr.  Ballard, 
Leighton  Court }  Mr.  McCann,  Malvern ;  Mr.  Pinches, 
Pembridge,  &c.,  &c.  It  is  said  by  those  best  able  to  judge 
that  such  is  the  peculiarity  of  the  soil  and  climate  of  the 
county,  that  no  matter  what  the  breed  of  sheep  is  that 
may  be  imported  into  it,  they  soon  d^fenerate,  and  yearly 
approximate  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  Ryeland.  This  I 
can  vouch  for  with  the  Cotswold." 

We  looked  at  some  of  the  young  heifers  on  our  way  to 
the  Water  Stones,  and  espied  one  by  Sir  Richard  from 
Spot  8rd,  and  good  to  tell  from  the  likeness  to  her  sire, 
and  the  best  of  the  Lord  Nelsons  (half-brother  to  Price's 
Salisbury),  from  Cherry  2nd,  Eva  by  Regent,  the  dam  of 
Westonbury,  the  Sir  Olivers,  and  Sir  Cornwall  by  Sir  Ben- 
jamin, was  one  of  the  crack  matrons  of  this  mmdow,  with 
her  rather  upstanding  horn,  daring  look,  and  beautifully- 
dappled  skin,  in  whidi  her  winning  son  at  Worcester 
dosely  resembles  her.  She  was  only  once  shown,  and  won 
with  Ave  other  cows  in  a  lot  at  Hereford ;  and  her  half- 
sister  Cherry  by  Regent,  and  her  daughter  Bella  by  Grena- 
dier, are  always  tog^er,  like  Col.  Towneley's  three  mares 
—Haricot,  Honey  Dew,  and  Nelly  Hill— «t  the  Whitewell 
Paddocks.  Chenry  ia  plain  about  her  romps;  and  thi»  is 
rather  the  fisult  of  Bella^  who  is  a  very  grand  cloggy  cow 


of  wondrous  substance,  but  not  of  remaibble  ele- 
gance. At  the  Chester  Royal  she  stood  fitst  smoag  \\t 
in-odf  heifers,  and  made  up  her  double  first  in  the  cow 
class  at  Warwick  the  next  year,  when  the  Hereford  nea 
were  not  slow  to  note  that  she  girthed  three  inches  more 
than  Mr.  Stratton's  shorthorn  winner.  In  sU  ehe  bas 
won  about  £64 ;  the  flesh  which  was  put  on  during  ber 
training  never  seems  to  leave  her ;  and  it  is  on  mt 
and  the  Lucy  tribes  that  Mr.  Rea  principally  relies.  She 
has  had  three  heifer  calves  by  Sylvius  and  Lord  Kelson, 
and  recently  by  Sylvius,  and  is  now  in-calf  to  Boling' 
broke  (1883).  Her  saddest  mischance  was  when  she 
slipped  twin  bulls  to  Sir  Benjamin,  who  is  well  repre- 
sented among  her  companions  here  by  Cherry  2nd,  Plom, 
and  Spot  4th. 
•  In  the  Buiy  orchard  we  found  quite  a  Icv^  beginning 
with  the  nice,  shoit-legged  Lucy  by  Chieftain,  from  Fair 
Maid  by  Regent,  and  her  good  and  compact  Sambo 
daughter  Lucy  3rd  paying  her  most  dutifid  attentions. 
Lucy  is  the  most  fertile  of  matrons,  and  the  dam  of  four 
Lucys,  as  beginning  at  two  she  had  scored  six  calves,  wben 
she  was  as  many  summers  old.  Besides  making  one  of 
a  winning  six  at  Hereford,  and  one  of  four  ditto  at 
Ludlow,  ahe  completed  the  Herefordahire  "grsnd  toor" 
by  winning  along  with  Luoy  2nd  and  Sir  BeiganuB  is  i 
famUy  trio  at  Leominster.  She  waa  equally  lueky  vitb 
her  mate  at  Hereford;  and  Romeo  "the  Uttlc  fi^ 
months'  eneumhranoe  "  that  day,  was  sold  at  a  veiy  bi^ 
sum,  to  go  to  Australia,  which  has  formed  along  with 
Jamaica  a  considenble  outlet  for  the  white  iscei  « 
Westonbuiy.  The  thick,  heavy-fleahed  Gaiety  by  Sanbo 
was  also  in  the  throng,  and  so  waa  the  big,  goodKinsie 
by  Sir  Benjamin,  Dowager  by  Chieftain,  whom  Mr.  B» 
had  used  for  three  seasons  in  all,  and  twice  bougbtasd 
sold,  beginning  with  him  as  a  calf  at  50  guineas,  direct 
from  Stedman,  of  Bedstone,  his  breeder.  We  mutt  lo^ 
forget  the  neat  but  sparky  Whitfield  heifer  Woodlsrk,  ari 
Beautiful  by  Sir  Bemamin  from  Beauty  4th,  who  bid 
eleven  half-sisters  there  by  the  old  bull.  Among  them,  we 
liked  few  better  than  Isabel  2nd,  from  Isabel  by  Chiatea, 
and,  from  her  length,  scale,  and  eharaetcr,  if  she  hsd  not 
slipped  her  calf,  she  would  have  "  gone  on"  for  Worcc^i 
instead  of  her  half-sister  Kate  2nd,  whieh  was  seooad  u 
her  cUss.  The  Chieftain  cows  have  pleased  Hr.  Bss  m 
much  that  he  gets  the  cross  the  other  way}  and  he  sod 
Mr.  Monkhonse  (who  waa  much  taken  with  Artfoit 
touch)  have  sent  to  each  other's  bulls.  Primrose  &d, « 
own  sister  to  Sir  Richard,  was  in-calf  to  the  old  ball;  n« 
her  dam  Primrose,  by  Glendower,  son  of  Begwt,  wu 
looked  weU,  and  so  like  Sir  Richard  in  her  middle-pu^ 
that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  mistake  her  if  Toossa 
been  told  to  point  her  ont  from  a  score.  ,  .^^ 

"  Good-bye,  Sir  Beigamin,"  and  ao  we  qnittsi*  tfj 
county,  whose  cider  ia  said  to  be  so  eondociTe  to  ^ 
Parrism,  that  eight  men,  averaging  a  «*»^*'P^JjJkt 
executed  a  morris  dauoe  at  a  harveat-bone.  ^«  t!^ 
of  "  those  venerable  buifcrs"  aa  we  passed  the  end oitf« 

elm  avenue  leading  to  Moor  Court,  with  its  qu«nt  ^ 
ends  and  black  cross  gartara  half-hid  among  »*^^^ 
boughs.  It  was  hero  that  "Tom  Jefteys'  ^^  " 
the  days  of  Cotmore ;  and  here,  too,  that  Mr.  Bw,  "^ 
came  on  his  mission  for  Regulator.    Thatiare  jnag"     j 


Monaughty  had  been  a  breeder  for  nearly  fi^  f^^itb 

elightod  to  trace  his  herd  tap-root  to  Crabstock,  w* 

his  deep  flesh  and  capital  hair,"    He  was  stesflJ 


his 
Court 


A  heart  to  the  white  frees,  but  stiU  ^^^^X^^m 
ourt,  despite  the  spot  in  the  centre.  In  l81o  *^^2 
with  a  Knight's  white  bull  Snowball,  which  was  atfo  « 
by  Yeld  of  the  Broom,  in  the  daya  when  ^*'..^  So- 
and  mottle-£scea  wero  having  their  run,  ^^!^^2'  Jef- 
vereigi,  Cotmore,  and  Lottery  had  not  mads  tft  ^^ 
freys  mark.     Taylor's  Crabstock  (808),  WeyJ""*  * 
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(288)  and  Retrierep  (867),  Bowen's  Duke  (304),  Hewer'a 
Sorerdgn  blood  in  Jeffrey's  Confidence  (367),  and  Albert 
(830) ;  and  Roger's  Gallant  (239),  by  a  son  of  Charity, 
were  all  on  the  white-face  side  of  the  honse  at  Monsnghty ; 
and  Old  Court,  and  Monaughty,  bred  by  himself,  and 
tracing  through  his  sire  Old  Conrt  (whom  he  much  re- 
sembled), Duke,  and  Regnlsitor  back  to  Crabstock — ^were 
his  principal  mottle-ficed  champions.  "  Quality  and 
hair,"  as  he  used  to  say,  "  came  with  Snowball,  Crab- 
stock,  and  Retriever;  I  got  regularly  into  the  white 
&ce8  with  Regulator  and  The  Duke."  The  Duke  was  one 
of  the  heavy-weights,  and  his  owner  lived  to  recount  how 
he  won  nine  prizes  in  one  day  at  Clirow,  with  bullocks 
and  heifers,  by  him  and  Old  Court ;  and  how  a  four- 
year-old  heifer  by  the  former  died  well  at  18  score  18  lbs. 
a  quarter.  In  lua  day  Afr.  Rea  won  more  than  200  prixes, 
ffid  jet  he  never  showed  at  the  Royal  until  1854,  where 
h6  won,  in  the  yearling  daas  witli  Tom-o' -Lincoln. 
He  had  never  but  one  sale  in  his  life,  when  the  average 
was  £30  for  70  cows  in  calf  or  with  calves  at  their  foot, 
and  he  bought  in  Sir  Beigamin  at  the  iBO-guinea  reserve. 
The  hull  was  seat  straight  off  that  night,  and  won  the  first 
pciie  at  Hereford,  and  there  will  be  about  90  of  his  get 
at  the  sale  this  month.  After  the  first  sale  he  was  vued. 
to  the  heifers  by  Wellington  from  Cholrtrey,  Regent, 
Grenadier,  Chieftain,  and  Balaclava  cows,  of  which  tiiere 
were,  counting  calves  and  yearlings,  about  50  left.  For 
Carpenter's  blood  Mr.  Rea  had  ako  a  peculiar  fondness, 
tod  three  out  of  the  five  heifocs  he  got  torn  him  were 
£ra.  Cherry,  aad  Spot  2nd. 

Sach  was  tke  programme  of  what  we  had  to  see  at 
Koaanghty,  and  on   we   poshed,  not  by    the    regnUir 
way,  but  ronnd  by  New   Radnor.      To  our  left  was 
Barley,  a    bold    continuation    of   Dinmore    HiU,    and 
the  ridge   of  the   Black     Mountains    right   away     to 
Hay  snd  Abei*gavenny.    Do  what  we  might,  we  never 
coald  get  rid  of  an  ancient  tramway  which  carries  lime 
and  ccKid  and  gravel,  and  all  manner  of  mineral  treasures,  by 
the  sid  of  divers  donkeys,  and  nms  through  little  special 
laoes  of  its  own«  all  ra&int  with  honeysuckles  and  dog- 
roses.    Woe  betide  the  unhappy  swain  who  takes  a  lover's 
walk  down  one  cf  them  with  a  nymph  in  crinoline  1    Two 
or  three  harriers  were  wandering  about  Kington,  that 
town  of  "Old  Burgess  Lewis"  and  the  new  "  Persever 
■ace  Works"  ;   but  we  think  of  their  nobler  brethren  as 
w  near  the  Ihaestone  rocks  of  Stanner,  on  which  nearly 
ail  tlie  road  eommissioners  in  three  eonnties  depend  for  baf- 
hst,  aod  onr  companion  begins  to  tell  us  of  the  late  Robert 
lAther  and  the  days  when  they    rode  side  by  side. 
Staimer   Bocks,  with   iU    jdatforms    half-hidden    with 
^    and   scrubby    oaks,     can    find    few    meets,    if 
^7t  to  match  it  for  beauty,  in  the  three   kingdoms, 
^oncl   HiU,    rises  just  opposite   to   it,  Hke  a  green 
ncar-loaf,  snd  Robert  Lother^s  cheer  and  finding  note  on 
Ua  horn  was  loud  enough  to  wake  the  echoes  at  Llanne- 
lea's  Pool,  Of  penetrate  the  badger  nms  of  Llanarth.    We 
think,  too,  as  the  shadows  come  and  go,  and  chase  each 
other  from  Wimble  Height  and  over  the  bleak  Radnor 
forest^  bow  his  Whig  comrades  so  lately  followed,  when 
Kareely  ItRj  smnmers  had  pttsed  over  his  head,  the  deepest 
thnker  and  the  most  sterling  politician  of  the  younger 
lehool   to  hie  rest,  and  laid  him  among  his  kindred, 
onder  that  embattled  tower  on  ^  quiet  hill-side.    Then 
we  cross  the  Logg,  which  parsuai  its  sparkling  way  down 
to  Presteign}   and  shaded  so  thickly  by  orl-trecs that  the 
i»her  can  hardly  cast  his  fly.     Rich  is  the  old  pasture  in 
the  Newhouse  meadows,  and,  on  we  go  to  the  left,  leaving 
we  httlc  asnxe  town  of  Presteign  (where  Mr.  Boron  Wilde 
^  just  received  his  white  gloves),  past  divers  dingles,  and 
theabyPjHethChnn^.    The  gorseofthat  ilk  which  Luther 
lof^  so  w^  is  above  oar  heads,  at  the  top  of  the  sheep- 

^uk;  and  over  the  valley  in  which  the  whitefiMCs  of 


Monaughty  are  grazing  is  the  l^)rest  Wood,  stretching 
away  in  the  mist  for  muefl. 

Monaughty  (or  "  Monk's  House")  is  so  called  from  the 
circumstance  of  the  kst  abbot  of  Abbey  Cwm  Hir  coming 
there  with  a  body  of  Cistercian  monks  when  the  monas- 
teries were  dissolved,  and  maintaining  privately  the  old 
habits  and  religion  of  his  order.  We  don't  say  so ;  but 
some  guide-book  or  gazetteer  does,  and  of  course  we  &lt 
bound  to  consult  it.  It  is  a  curious  old  place,  with  a 
little  ex-dungeon  leading  out  of  the  entrance-hall,  which 
is  now  adorned  with  pictures  of  Cotmore  and  a  fat 
ox.  Then  there  is  a  great  hall,  which  has  bucklers 
and  spears  on  its  walls — and  a  much  more  sensible  adorn- 
ment in  a  picture  of  Smithfield  market.  Th^e, 
too,  are  Countess  (half-sister  to  that  Winifred  by 
Monaughty,  whom  Mr.  Monkhouae  loves  so  dearly)  and 
Crink,  the  unbeaten  winner  of  seven  prises,  with  the  Old 
Court  spots  on  the  feet.  Of  course  the  old  bull  is  th«e, 
and  so  are  Duke,  Regent,  Tom  O'Linooln,  Silurian 
(bred  here  and  sold  a  calO,  Czarina,  and  Verbena,  and  the 
Short  Tail  cow  (what  numbers  hang  on  to  that  stump  I) 
whose  sire  was  bred  by  the  late  Mr.  Rea,  and  whoee 
likeness  meets  us  in  Herefordshire  as  often  as  does  Mr. 
Samuel  Warren's,  Q.C.,  in  the  photograph  shops  of  the 
metropolis. 

The  farm,  which  is  in  Bleddfa  parish,  aad  the  property 
of  Mr.  Chreen  Price,  M.P.,  Sir  Comewall  Lewis's  successor 
in  the  New  Radnor  Boroughs,  has  fiOO  acres  endosedlaad 
out  of  1,100  principally  on  gravel,  along  the  banks  of  the 
Lugg.  The  late  Mr.  Rea  came  to  it  in  '28,  from  a 
farm  of  his  father's  near  Knighton,  and  there  he  died  at 
the  age  of  sixty-four,  in  the  spring  of  the  present  year« 

Sir  Richard  was  the  only  occupant  of  the  bull-ahed,  in 
which  Grenadier  (961)  by  Young  Connd  (2822)  out 
of  Venus  4th  from  Winifred,  died  after  two  seasons,  and 
Mr.  Rea  said,  in  his  angnieh,  when  he  saw  what  Bella  tad 
the  other  heifers  were  like,  that  he  "  would  rather  have  lost 
£500."  The  present  tenant  is  a  very  nice-sized  bull,  and 
tiie  style  in  which  he  beat  all  the  Cuiterbury  yearlings  at 
Leeds,  and  repeated  the  dose  at  Hereford,  shows  what  the 
bench  thought  of  him  in  his  Ring  prime.  After.a  word 
with  him,  we  passed  down  a  sort  of  fir-tree  dell  with  the 
high  sheq»-walk  of  CHoge  to  onr  left,  on  which  five  hun- 
dred three  and  four-year  old  grey  and  tan-fiwed  monrtahi 
wethers,  slightly  crossed  with  Ryeland,  were  busy  among 
the  heather  and  bracken.  In  the  first  pasture  we  fomid 
fifteen  cows  and  calves ;  all  of  the  kttcr,  save  two,  by  Sir 
Benjamin.  Among  the  more  notieeable  eows  were  Ring- 
let of  the  Grenadier  and  Chieftain  Mood,  and  Snltna, 
a  very  pretty  short-legged  one  of  the  same  blood,  and 
frma  Chieftain's  dam«  Ringlet  2nd  waa  one  of '  thrte 
Wellingtons--to  wit.  Rose  of  the  VaUer  from  LUy 
of  the  Valley  by  Regent,  and  Damask  Rose  from  a 
Grenadier  dam.  Emerald  by  Treasurer  (1105)  had  •  n- 
markably  good  heifer  calf- by  Sir  Beinamin,  and  Sylph  by 
Sir  Benjamin^  an  eqnally  good  one  by  Baron  of  Boultibrook. 
The  big,  brown-eyed,  heavy-fieshed  Mdody  bv  Bahurlava  (a 
son  of  Big  Ben),  and  from  a  daughter  of  Eva's,  might  b«f« 
walked  out  of  a  frt  picture.  With  no  v^  fertile  prophecy 
about  her,  we  croeeed  the  Lugg  at  the  water-mill,  and  into 
the  Bdleers.  Among  its  twenty-one  cows  were  three  more 
of  Balachva's — ^Eglantine^  Csarina,  and  Duchess  of  York 
— similarly  marked  round  the  eyes.  There,  too,  were  the 
stylish  Blue  BeU  by  Revenge,  the  thick  Noeegay, 
Prospect  of  the  Wellington  and  Grenadier  blood,  and  wmi 
a  prospect  of  domg  it  more  justice  yet,  the  somewhat  * 
sparky  Cornflower  by  Wellington,  and  her  hair>rister 
Grace  the  Second;  the  mottle-coated  Becky  tnm. 
Lord  Berwick's,  and  a  little  slovenlv  at  her  rump  end ; 
the  good  Sunflower  by  Grenadier,  whieh  broke  her  horn 
when  she  was  sold  to  Australia,  and  was  taken  back  in 
consequence ;  Eancy,  the  only  Westonbury  left  in  the 
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two  herds  5  and  Sweetbriar  by  WeUington,  from  Grena- 
dier's dam .  Diana  2nd  and  Spangle  2nd  were  away  taking 
a  first  as  a  pair  at  Worcester.  lu  DoUo  Com-t  there  were 
nearly  twenty  young  things,  all  by  Sir  Benjamin.  We 
were  less  pleased  there,  and  our  pencil  becsune  busier  in 
the  Long  Meadow.  There  we  had  indeed  a  treat  among 
the  steers,  cows,  and  calves — and  the  first  of  the  three 
will  hold  their  own  well  among  the  144  lots  on  the  22nd. 
There  we  found  Picture  by  Grenadier,  a  rare,  gallant  steer 


from  her  by  Wellington,  and  a  bull  calf  by  Sir  Beqjuiun 
(whose  brother  Zippor  was  purchased  by  Mr.  DncUooi 
for  Messrs.  Davey  and  Redrush,  in  Cornwall) ;  Silver  and 
her  good  Wellington  bullock;  Ringdove,  and  her  Sir 
Beigamin  calf.  It  was  well  to  close  with  steers,  that  pe- 
cubar  glory  of  the  Hereford  men ;  and  so  good-bje  to 
Monaughty  and  the  white-ftces  till  (B.V.)  two  more  sam- 
mers  have  passed  over  our  head.  H    H    D 


THE     RAM    WITH    THE    EWES. 


The  time  for  putting  the  ewes  to  the  tup  does  not  vary 
much  throughout  the  kingdom.  It  is  from  the  middle  of 
September  to  the  middle  of  October  for  the  general  flock ; 
but  for  fat  lamb  it  is  often  much  earlier,  particularly  in 
some  of  the  southern  counties.  Many  ram-breeders  will 
also  attempt  breeding  early  lambs.  It  is  attended  with 
many  difficulties ;  but  should  a  successfhl  issue  be  the  case, 
then  that  successM  breeder's  shearlings  will  generally 
make  lai^  prices  in  the  autunm,  owing  to  enhanced  or 
forced  maturity.  The  subsequent  management  of  the 
ewe  fiock,  and  the  getting  up  the  lambs  either  for  market 
as  fiit  lambs  or  for  sale  as  shearling  lambs,  must  be  of  the 
most  carefiil,  generous,  and  expensive  kind,  or  fulure  will 
certainly  be  the  result.  For  the  fieit-lamb  trade  (as  in  Dor- 
setshire) the  bulk  of  the  earliest  lambs  are  what  is  termed 
"house-lamb,"  and  they  are  often  got  up  to  extraordinary 
siKe,  even  before  Christmas.  This  is,  of  course,  a  separate 
business,  and  is  entirely  diiSerent  to  common  breeding. 
The  ram  is  put  to  these  fat-lamb  breeding  ewes  in  the 
summer  and  early  autumn,  and  many  of  them  will  breed 
twice  within  the  year,  under  proper  and  careful  manage- 
ment. This  is  mainly  induced  by  permitting  the  ram  to 
associate  with  the  ewes  a  week  or  two  after  lambing ;  some 
are  thus  teased  into  taking  him.  The  ordinary  breeders 
of  fiit-lamb  devise  many  schemes  to  ensure  a  profit.  Early 
tupping  is  one  means.  Southdown  ewes  are  procured,  and 
being  put  to  large  long-woolled  rams,  is  another :  this  is  to 
ensure  size  and  early  maturity,  the  ewe  being  supposed  to 
suckle  her  lambs  much  better  than  the  long-woolled  ewe. 
Others  will  take  the  directly  opposite  course,  particularly 
the  breeders  in  the  colder  districts.  They  put  a  short- 
woolled  ram  to  long-woolled  ewes.  In  any  and  every  case 
which  experience  has  proved  to  be  most  desirable,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  give  the  most  nourishing  and  healUiy  kinds  of 
food,  and  to  keep  the  lambs  dry  and  warm.  For  this  pur- 
pose warm  fold-yards  and  wdl-sheltered  paddocks,  with 
plenty  of  covered  shelters,  are  very  conducive  to  rapid 
progress.  All  the  profit  depends  upon  correct  manage- 
ment. 

But  my  object  was  not  to  write  upon  breeding  for  fat- 
kmb,  but  for  the  ordinary  flock.  I  cannot  offer  anything 
new  upon  the  subject ;  but  as  it  is  highly  important  to  se- 
cure the  due  serving  of  the  ewes,  and  a  good  crop  of 
lambs,  it  may  not  be  amiss  again  to  recur  to  it.  I  know 
of  but  few  things  in  business  more  provoking  and  trying 
to  a  breeder  thui  to  find  that  after  he  has  taken  every 
pains  to  select  a  suitable  ram,  and  put.  him  to  his  choice 
flock  of  ewes,  they  are  not  only  repeatedly  "going  over 
again,"  but  ultimately  very  few  of  them  prove  in-lamb. 
This  is  too  often  the  case,  and  is  the  result.  I  must  say,  of 
great  negligence  and  mismanagement.  The  ram  ought  by 
no  means  to  bear  all  the  blame.  The  flock«-master  ought  to 
know  pretty  early  if  the  ram  is  doing  his  rpde  satisfac- 
torily or  not.  If  he  is  surrounded  by  ewes,  and  takes 
but  little  notice  of  them,  be  assured  something  is  wrong. 
If  he  jumps  them  over  and  over  again  without  tupping 


them  he  is  not  doing  rij^t.     If  he  araean  to  complete 
his  work,  and  stiU  his  ewes  return  to  mm  in  about  three 
weeks,  then  the  flock-noaster  need  not  longer  hesitate,  imt 
at  once  procure  another  ram.    It  is  to  no  purpose  to  sup- 
pose a  second  tupping  will  suffice.     It  certainly  ma;  do, 
supposing  the  shepherd  has  carefully  marked  the  first- 
served  ones,  and  noticed  that  the  ram  had  an  nnitsQil 
number  to  serve  at  one  time ;  but  it  is  unsafe  to  trust  to 
a  second  tupping,  eioepi  in  such  a  case.    Far  better  t« 
procure  another  ram  to  help  the  selected  one.    Besides,  it 
is  probable  a  ewe  may  hold  safely  by  one  ram  and  not  bj 
the  other.     I  sometimes  change  my  rams  on  that  footioc 
alone.     I  prefer  taking  away  all  the  ewes  tupped  within 
the  first  fourteen  days,  and  putting  them  to  another  nm. 
I  am  sure  the  change  is  good  as  to  the  produce  or  "cn^ 
of  lambs,"  if  not  so  correct  as  to  the  stock.    This  wili 
depend  upon  the  similarity  or  dissimilarity  of  the  selection 
of  the  rams,  and  the  assorting  of  the  ewes  to  their  r^per 
tive  sheep  by  the  same  flock-master.     Should  any  demnr 
arise  on  this  ground,  the  flock-master  must  look  oat  Ibr 
one  he  deems  worthy  to  succeed  the  doubtful  one ;  and  io 
many  cases  this  is  most  desirable,   for  breeden  frequeotl; 
use  rams  very  dissimilar  in  character  and  proportioDS,  in 
order  to  be  more  adapted  to  the  extremes  in  the  flock  of 
ewes,  and  more  adapted  to  correct  those  extremes,  md 
bring  all  into  one  true  form  and  general  similarity  and 
character,  like  "peas  in  a  peck."     One  great  means  ts 
procure  a  good  "crop  of  lambs"  is  to  allow  the  ewes  a  foil 
and  veiy  generous  diet.    The  ewes  should  be  kept  as  well 
as  possible  immediately  prior  to  tupping,  and  daring  the 
time  they  axe  with  the  ram.    It  is  true  that  when  their 
kmbs  are  first  taken  off,  they  should  be  kept  on  bare  pas- 
turage, in  order  to  dry  up  their  milk  *,  but  as  soon  as  all 
danger  from  milk  fevers  or  bad  udders  has  passed  awij, 
then  the  better  they  are  kept  the  more  Iambs  will  be  the 
return.    I  do  not  think  tluat  cake  or  com  or  drj  boa. 
would  aid  much  in  this  way.    Good  grass,  or  clovers,  or 
seeds  would  do  well ;  but  nothing  is  so  conducive  toj^ 
mote  effective  and  productive  gestation  as  green  ooleseei 
Turnips  are  not  so  useful,  and  mangolds  are  detrimental 
No  kind  of  food  that  induces  urinary  dischaiges  to  nnd^ 
extent  must  be  allowed.    Many  common  practices  resorttd 
to  by  breeders  cannot  be  too  much  conaemned.    I  b<^ 
frequently  seen  lai^  flocks  of  beautiful  ewes,  with  pro- 
bably  six  or  eight  rams  with  them,  roaming  over  brge  ex- 
tents of  wheat  stubbles,  and  picking  up  a  scanty  livio^ 
The  rams,  of  course,  having  double  work  upon  their  liap« 
fare  no  better.    In  other  districts  I  have  seen  beantiA^ 
high-fed  rams  turned  into  almost  bare  stubble-fields  witt 
their  quota  of  ewes,  and  when  these  were  picked  orcr,  ti^ 
have  had  loads  and  loads  of  mangold  leaves  earned  oat  to 
them.    This  is  all  wrong.     In  fact,  with  nnmbeis  01 
breeders  the  thought  is,  "Oh!  anything  will  do  for  tie 
old  ewes."     Now,  anything  will  no/ do.    No  depsrtnicat 
of  business  pays  better  than  the  liberal  and  proper  oi>Q<^ 
ment  of  the  ewe  flock,  and  that  throughout  the  whole  yw 
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If  the  ewe  is  well  cared  for,  she  will  pay  in  her  condition, 
her  fleece,  and  her  produce.  The  lamb  in  retnm  being 
well  brooght  np  "  is  half-wintered,"  the  loss  in  casualties 
small,  and  the  yield  of  wool  great  and  good. 

A  few  words  abont  the  tupping  season.  The  precise  time 
for  pttttiag  the  ewes  to  tup  should  depend  in  some  mea- 
sare  npon  the  quantity  of  keeping  upon  the  farm  to  be 
forthcoming  in  Uie  spring :  if  short,  the  tupping  season 
should  be  delayed  a  short  time ;  if  plentiful,  an  early  tup- 
ping season  is  best.  The  number  of  ewes  put  to  a  shear- 
ling run  should  not  exceed  seveuty-five,  to  a  two-shear 
iheep  sixty-five,  to  a  three-shear  sheep  fifty.  Many  de- 
viations from  these  numbers  may  be  quite  correct  under 
suitable  management.      A  yaluable   ram    may    be    so 


managed  as  to  tup  nearly  double  these  numbers,  but  it  re- 
quires constant  attention  and  care.  He  must  be  kept  in  a 
couTenient  place.  A  teaser  must  be  with  his  ewes. 
As  they  are  disposed  to  take  him,  the  shepherd  must  bring 
them  to  him,  and  hold  them  while  served,  and  that  only 
once.  An  interval  of  sufficient  time  must  intervene  before 
another  is  put  to  him,  which  the  shepherd's  judgment 
must  dictate.  I  have  known  175  ewes  to  be  thus  served 
with  success.  The  rams  should  remain  with  their  ewes  at 
least  six  weeks.    It  is  desirable  where  each  ram  has  a  se- 

?arate  rode  to  change  them  at  the  end  of  four  or  five  weeks, 
f  ewes  still  continue  to  take  the  ram,  the  time  should  be 
extended.  The  judgment  of  the  flockmaster  muat  determine 
these  minor  matt^  according  to  his  observations. 


ON    SECURING    THE    MANGEL-WURZEL    CROP. 


The  rapid  succession  in  which  one  department  of  farm 
hosiness  follows  another,  in  the  autumn,  makes  it  a  some- 
what difficult  task  to  keep  pace  with  the  urgency  of  the 
occasion.  First  comes  the  com  harvest :  this,  of  course, 
» all-important,  and  therefore  all  other  operations  going  on 
npon  the  fann  are  compelled  to  yield  precedence  to  the  in- 
gathering of  the  grain.  Next  comes  the  potato-harvest, 
if  I  may  so  designate  it :  this  in  many  districts  is  no 
onlinary  engagement ;  the  thousands  of  tons  to  be  raised, 
throughoat  the  counti^',  are  surprising,  and  the  rapidity  with 
which  they  are  got  into  grave  on  many  farms  is  highly 
commendable;  it  is,  in  fact,  the  employment  of  more 
labour  than  in  the  corn-harvest.  Before  this  business  is 
completed,  comes  on  the  wheat-seeding,  with  which  eveiy 
burner  is  more  or  less  perplexed  as  to  his  best  course ;  he 
onnot  delay  his  seeding,  in  suitable  weather  and  a  kindly 
Mason.  The  difficulty  Ues  in  carrying  on  both  operations 
&t  once.  But  this  ia  not  all :  he  must  thiush  some  seed-corn : 
he  obtained  the  stock  last  year  on  pi^^se  for  this  year's 
Keding :  what  is  he  to  do  ?  Along  with  this  he  is  further 
engaged  in  tilling,  scarifying,  and  otherwise  working  and 
pi'cpsnng  his  land  for  the  seeding.  Much  is  in  a  tolerably 
fit  state  for  sowing  ;  but  much  more  remains  to  be  done, 
and  wonld  be  wonderfully  benefited  by  being  done.  But 
the  mangold  crop — what  can  he  do  ?  muat  he  leave  it  ?  All 
cannot  be  done  at  once ;  and  if  it  could,  he  has  still  much 
more  to  do:  all  the  lands  yielding  a  crop  for  the  last 
ItSTTest  oaght  to  be  placed  under  autumn  culture,  by  which 
tiiejr  wonld  receive  astonishing  advantage.  I  might  go  on 
indefinitely  after  this  fashion,  to  enumerate  all  the  require- 
ments of  the  farm  in  autumn.  The  great  fact  is,  that  the 
pnctioe  of  modem  agriculture  or  fie^rming  has  led  to  the 
extraordinary  crowding  of  one  department  of  business 
Bpon  another  in  such  an  imperative  manner,  that  no  power 
l^snally  employed  upon  the  farm  can  accomplish  it.  Well, 
It  will  be  accomplished.  We  have  now  a  power  which  is 
^t  laying  hold  of  the  sympathy  and  obtaining  the  fetvour 
of  reiy  many  of  our  "best  farmers,  and  it  comes  in  most 
^opportunely  to  lend  an  efficient  hand  to  bring  all  the 
6omptications  of  business  to  bear  in  g^d  and  due  order, 
la  &ct,  modem  fiurming,  in  its  best  acceptation,  cannot 
proceed  without  it.  Of  covrae,  I  allnde  to  steam-cultiva- 
fion:  I  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm  that  it  will  soon  become 
mdispenaable,  particularly  on  strong  soils.  By  the  aid 
of  this  power  our  £urms  wiU  be  undergoing  a  thorough 
c'dtnre,  and  at  a  cheaper  rate,  whilst  all  the  other 
operations  are  proceeding  without  hindrance.  I  hail  the 
^pect  with  great  delight  and  no  little  enthusiasm. 
Hoinh  for  steam-cultivation  1 

Well,  but  the  harvesting  of  the  mangel-wurzel  crop  ? 
I  like  the  word  hantetting,  and  therefore  use  it  in  we 


sense  of  ingathering.    The  harvesting  of  the  "  mangold" 
crop  has  of  late  years  become  one  of  the  most  important 
farm  operations  of  the  year.     In  the  absence  of  agricul- 
tural statistics  we  cannot  form  any  just  estimate  of  the 
quantity  grown;  but  judging  from  the  acreage  grown  in 
my  own  immediate  district  and  elsewhere,  and  the  weight 
produced  per  acre,  I  should  not  be  far  wrong  in  estimating 
our  annual  produce  at  many  mUlions  of  tons,  and  this 
from  a  root  scarcely  known  thirty  years  ago.     In  fact,  it 
has  become  nearly  indispensable  on  every  breeding  fiyrm 
where  early  lamoing  is  established  or  customary,  and  is 
an  essential  part  of  farm  economy  wherever  it  can  be 
produced  with  facility.     It  is  only  of  late  years  that  its 
exceedingly  valuable  properties  have  become  known  and 
properly  appreciated.     On  many  farms  it  has  become  the 
principal  green  crop,  and  its  roots  are  applied  to  every 
feeding  purpose ;  cattle  and  sheep  thrive  surprisingly  upon 
it  under  judicious  administration ;    horses  are  very  fond  of 
it,  and  do  well ;  pigs  fatten  fast  upon  it,  when  it  is  pulped 
and  mixed  with  meal.      If  well  harvested  and  properly 
secured,  it  will  keep  in  good  condition  for  many  months, 
and  improve  in  nutritive  value  up  to  the  later  spring 
months.   Oood  globe  mangolds  will  frequently  retain  their 
nutritive     quality    till     after     midsummer,    and    many 
of  our  popular  exhibitors  of  prize  stock  are,  at  this  season, 
indebted  greatly  to  this  excdlent  property  in  the  root  for 
the  more  expeditious  fattening  of  their  animals.     Seeing, 
then,  it  is  so  valuable,  every  attention  and  care  should  be 
taken  to  harvest  the  crop  properly.     The  first  object  should 
be  to  dispose  of  the  leafy  produce  to  the  best  advantage, 
[t  is  customary  on  some  farms  to  pluck  them  off,  and 
subsequently  to  plough  them  in  as  manure ;  but  in  a  season 
like  this,  when  all  kmds  of  food  are  so  valuable,  it  must  be 
a  decided  waste,  and  in  all  seasons  I  think  the  practice 
bad.    The  better  course  is  to  pluck  them,  and  lead  them 
out  to  the  ewe  fiock ;  or,  to  put  upon  them  drape  ewes  or 
crocks  without  teeth,  and  thus  feed  them  off  without 
ii^ury  to  the  roots.    Aged  ewes  will  fatten  upon  them,  but 
younger  sheep  and  lambs  wiU  suffer  from  scouring,  &c. 
The  quantity  of  nutritious  food  contained  in  the  crop  of 
leaves  is  very  considerable,  and  ought  not  to  be  lightly 
cast  aside  as  manure,  although  valuable  as  such  an  appli- 
cation ;  but,  with  due  care  and  management  on  the  part 
of  the  grower,  they  may  be  made  much  better  use  of.    I, 
this  year,  have  three  crops  to  average  about  seven  acres 
each.     On  the  earliest  sown  I  have  had  about  sixty  drape 
ewes  for  two  or  three  weeks  feeding  off  the  tops,  and  they 
have  so  far  succeeded  as  to  leave  little  else  tlian  stalks, 
which  we  shall  pull  off,  and  secure  the  roots  next  week. 
The  ewes  will  be  removed  to  the  next  lot,  and,  when  the 
bulk  of  the  leayes  are  eaten,  we  shall  secure  them,  and  so 
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with  tbe  lut.  The  breeding  flock  will  be  tnrned  in 
immediately  the  fields  are  cleared  of  roots,  to  pick 
up  remainmg  leaves,  &c.  In  this  way  we  husband 
a  good  deal  of  serviceable  food,  and  are  enabled  to 
take  np  the  roots  before  any  great  danger  from  frost 
arrives. 

The  order  we  observe  in  taking  np  the  roots  is  this : 
We  break  off  the  stalks — ^they  should  not  be  cut  off,  it 
eanses  mnch  exudation,  and  rot  is  more  endangered.  A 
plough,  withont  the  mould-turner,  is  passed  under  the  rows 
to  cut  off  the  tap-roots,  and  ease  them  for  drawing.  The 
hands  take  about  seven  ridges  at  a  time,  and  throw  them 
fakto  the  cart.  They  are  carted  to  the  graves,  and  thatched 
down  with  straw.  The  graves  being  about  seven  feet  at 
bottom  are  gradually  slanted  up  to  about  five  feet  in 
height,  leaving  a  narrow  top.  The  graves  are  left  in  this 
state  for  a  short  time,  then  earthed  up,  thickly  enough  to 
prevent  injury  by  frost,  to  within  a  foot  of  the  ridge.  This 
is  left  open,  as  long  as  good  judgment  dictates,  to  permit 
the  escape  of  any  ferjientation,  when  they  arc  safely 
covered  up  for  the  winter.  If  we  require  them  for  con- 
sumption on  the  land  where  grown,  we  dispense  with  the 
carts  and  throw  them  into  convenient  heaps,  and  cover 
them  over  as  safely  as  we  can  with  earth.    Being  in  small 


heaps  no  great  danger  arises  from  fermentation,  bat  it  ia 
desirable  to  leave  even  the  tops  of  these  small  heapi  opea 
for  a  time,  and  then  make  them  secure.  Some  of  the  long 
varieties  on  mild  soils  will  draw  up  readily  withoat  tkeaid 
of  the  plough;  but,  even  in  such  case,  the  plough U 
economical  as  moving  all  the  roots,  and  thus  fadlitaiestk 
drawing.  The  globes  must  all  be  raised.  Many  growen 
use  the  spade  in  taking  up  mangolds.  It  is  both  expea- 
sive  and  tedious,  nor  does  it  move  the  soil  like  the  piongii, 
a  kind  of  cfiltnre  in  itself  desirable.  Should  frost  ints- 
vene,  and  any  nnprotected  roots  be  partially  frozen,  tluT 
must  be  left  standing  till  some  syQ^ptonu  of  retoniiig 
vitalitv  shows  itself;  they  may  then  be  taken  np  for  idsr 
immediate  consumption.  If  they  should  really yrav  ofoU, 
they  may  be  graved  down  with  tolerable  safety  when  takes 
up.  Many  growers  take  np  large  breadths,  throw  them 
into  small  heaps,  and  cover  them  down  with  their  own 
leaves.  This  is  a  very  hazardous  proceeding,  and  of  no 
especial  benefit  except  a  alight  protection,  and  to  nre  a 
little  time  of  the  teams.  It  is  very  advantageous  to  fet 
thia  work  done  in  a  fine  aeaaon.  The  dean  diynoti 
going  into  grave  is  a  guarantee  against  fementitiaa, 
and  the  pleasant  time  for  the  cartage  and  the  haoda  ia 
working  the  roots  is  veiy  gratifying. 
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Beyond  the  annual  gathering  of  the  Clans,  at  the  call 
of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  each  one  of  our  three 
great  breeds  of  cattle  has,  or  should  have,  an  especial 
place  and  prominence  on  their  own  ground.  Thus,  we 
find  the  Shorthorn  to  be  the  centre-piece  of  the  Yorksdkire 
shows,  while  the  Devon  should  take  as  high  rank  at  the 
West  of  England  meetings,  and  the  Hereford  play  Hamlet 
in  the  capital  of  his  county.  With,  at  any  rate,  two  of 
these  varieties,  the  possession  of  certain  territorial  rights 
and  privil^es  is  never  disputed,  and  a  rich  roan  would 
look  no  more  out  of  character  at  the  October  fair  than  a 
white-face  in  a  line  of  Booth  and  Bates  blood.  It  be- 
comes, then,  very  evident  that  such  occasions  can  scarcely 
be  made  too  much  of  by  the  supporters  of  these  several 
sorts,  as  there  is  no  other  equal  opportunity  for  creating 
an  impression  and  extending  an  infiuence  in  fiavonr 
of  the  hereditary  champions  of  their  kind.  Unforta- 
nately,  the  Hereford  breeders  would  appear  to  be  coming 
indifferent  to  the  advantages  of  snch  an  argument,  as  the 
displays  in  their  own  district  have  of  late  by  no  means 
carried  out  the  promise  made  on  behalf  of  their  stock  at 
the  national  exlubitions,  as  held  earUer  in  the  year.  It  is 
long  since,  in  fact,  that  the  Herefordshi^  Society  has 
mustered  a  shorter  entry,  or  one  of  less  imposing  appear- 
ance, than  that  brought  together  under  its  auspices  daring 
the  past  week.  We  refer,  of  course,  solely  to  the  cattle, 
as  neither  sheep,  pigs,  nor  horses  have  ever  made  much 
head- way  since  the  regeneration  of  these  meetings.  Not, 
however,  that  the  famous  Hereford  beast  is  the  less  ap- 
preciated, as  on  both  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  the  streets 
were  cleared  early  at  good  prices ;  but,  then,  the  &ir, 
agam,  was  more  or  less  an  echo  of  the  show,  vrith  a  short 
supply  and  a  moderate  quality.  Still,  conspicuous  amongst 
the  exceptions  were  a  dozen  or  so  really  splendid  animals, 
sent  in  by  Mr.  Monkhouse,  and  another  capital  lot  from 
the  Grove  pastures  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Bogen.  It  is  rather 
to  be  regretted  that  one  or  two  of  these  were  not  pnt  into 
the  catalogue,  where  the  steers  were  pretty  generally  in- 
ferior, and  the  fat  animals  anything  bat  up  to  the  gold- 
medal  mark.  Rumour,  however,  went  to  declare  that 
Mr.  Pitt  had  a  .wonderfully  good  yteer  in  readiness  for 


Bingley  Hall,  on  which  arises  the  inevitable  qoestioii  tf 
to    his    not    being    one    of    the    ornaments    of  bis 
own    market  -  place  ?    It    is    this    system  of   holdiaf 
back  that  must  beat  the  Herefordshire  Society ;  whik  it  is 
only  right  to  state  further  that  any  apparent  weaknen  maj 
in  some  measure  be  attributable  to  ue  enforoemeat  of  a 
very  wholesome  regulation,  whereby  animals  bred  hj  pei- 
sons  convicted  of  mal-practices  are  rigorously  atHM 
firom  exhibition.    But  even  beyond  this  or  that,  it  itiito 
us  that  the  Society  snffen  firom  a  deal  of  collateral  apathy. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  railways,  which,  aa  fiff  as  oar  owi 
experience  goes,  do  little  or  nothing  in  the  way  of  is- 
creased  accommodation  or  facilitaea.     On  the  Gloooestf  > 
Ross,  and  Hereford  branch  there  is  no  special  for  the  fiir 
week,  although  in  the  regular  course  there  is  nothiag 
out    of   Gloucester   from    between    soon    after  six  ii 
the  morning  to  close  upon  mid-day.    There  are  other 
causes,    too,   that    the    conntiy-geatlemea,   who  Men 
so  sore  and   go    so    short    now  that  their  pladtadn 
have  been  cut  down,  might  look  into  with  adnatage; 
and  we  only  hope  they  heard  what  waa  said  hjr  oae 
of  the  committee  in  response  to  thai  toast  at  the  diaaer 
on  Tuesday.    Mr.  Janoey,  who  replied,  "aaiiired  tk 
meeting   thai  it  had    been    the   most   aaxiooa  wK 
of   the  Committee  of  Management   to   do  evtrp^ 
they  could  to  further  the  interests  of  the  Societft  «m1  it 
they  were  only  better  supported,  he  had  no  dowt  ^ 
should  even  be  able  to  place  the  Society  in  snch  a  poiitw 
that  it  should  be  second  to  none  in  £n|^d.    Bat  he  «*^ 
sorry  to  say  that  they  were  not  supported  in  the  nflii^ 
they  might  be  in  this  agricidtvnl  county.    ^^^  ^ 
looked  at  the  societies  in  neighbouring  connties,  sad  ** 
the  very  different  way  in  which  sobacriptions  cane  i>^ 
when  he  looked  at  tiie  county  of  Monmouth  sad  at  »( 
Newport  show  over  which  Lord  Tredegar  presided,  hea^ 
that  subscriptions  did  not  come  in  there  so  qtariagly  m  b 
Hereford,  for  instead  of  having  scmie  half-dosen  cvf*^ 
£5  each,  they  there  saw  gentlonen  coming  for^^  ^ 
all  parts  of  the  county,  and  giving  cops— in  ^  ^ 
vying  with  each  other  to  see  wko  conld  'fP^Z. 
society  most.    He  hoped,  however,  the  day  wis  b«  "^ 
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dutftDt  inMB  th6  conuuittM  of  tlutt  Society  wonld  ht  snf- 
ildentlj  snpported  to  enable  them  to  phce  the  Society 
in  a  poaitioa  tecond  to  none  in  the  kingdom."  It  is, 
indeed,  stated  that,  eatimated  by  its  nhmerical  strength, 
there  will  be  a  better  show  at  Ross  in  the  conrse 
of  this  week  than  there  was  at  Hereford.  There  can  be 
no  matter  of  doubt  but  that  the  best  friends  of  the  Here- 
fordshire agricnltnrists  are  those  who  stir  them  np  from 
their  present  indifference  to  any  exposition  which  their 
own  coanty  ii  able  to  offer,  and  it  is  with  this  object  that 
we  have  spoken  to  the  actnal  character  of  the  proceedings. 
A  Tery  commendable  feature  in  the  prize  sheet  is  the 
1)011,  cow,  and  offspring  class,  although  the  offer  of  three 
premiums  only  produced  four  entries ;  so  that,  according 
to  the  conditions,  the  third  oSa  wonld  be  withheld. 
Three  of  the  bulls,  however,  were  all  first-prise  win- 
sen  at  Worcester,  with  the  then  first  happy  fiimily, 
the  best  sgain  here.  Sir  Thomas,  in  &ct,  with  the 
three  essentisls  of  length,  depth,  and  thickness,  is 
now  one  of  the  best  Hereford  bulls  out,  while  he  had 
&  more  worthy  partner  than  either  of  the  others, 
where  the  cows  showed  in  no  comparison  to  their  lords 
ind  masters.  Stilly  Tambarine's  offspring  spoke  well  for 
a  boll  whose  shape  and  make  say  so  much  for  the  animal 
himself ;  but  Sir  Oliver,  a  bull  we  never  quite  fancied,  even 
at  the  head  of  his  class  at  Worcester,  was  here  wretchedly 
sapported,  so  that  his  own  position  cannot  fairly  be 
estimated  by  the  award.  Mr.  Wigmore's  bull,  on  the 
coBtrary,  was  not  equal  to  his  oow,  one  of  the  fiunons  heifers 
we  spoke  so  highly  of  last  year.  There  should  be  no 
finer  test  of  the  progress  of  the  Herefords  than  the  entry 
of  yearling  bulls,  but  this  has  of  late  been  gradually  going 
back,  from  all  we  remember  it  a  few  seasons  since.  The 
&how  on  this  occasion  was  by  no  means  imposing,  and  the 
jodges  only  added  one  commendation  to  the  premiums  at 
their  disp<Mal.  Still  Mr.  Capper's  first — a  dose  second  at 
Worcester — is  a  very  clever  animal,  with  a  deal  of  style 
about  him,  while  he  has  evidently  been  doing  well  of  late. 
Mr.  Rogers'  second  is  commendable  for  a  good  coat  and 
a  deal  of  true  character;  and  Mr.  Dockham's  two,  both 
by  Castor,  much  of  a  muchness ;  but  with  the  preferred  of 
the  pair  disfigured  by  a  bad  horn,  and  an  altogether  nnpre- 
poiMssing  expression.  Noticeably  enongh,  the  best  bnll- 
olf  at  the  Royal  show  was  passed  over  here,  and  there 
^tte  one  or  two  other  winners  now  without  places ; 
though,  nevertheless,  we  mnst  repeat  that  the  lot  were  not 
raoarkable  for  their  excellence.  The  renowned  Battersea 
liad  in  reality  but  little  opposition  among  the  two-year- 
olds,  where  his  touch  and  symmetry  brought  him  an  easy 
Tictory.  He  Eas  manifestly  improved  since  Worcester, 
though  still  not  in  all  the  JIask  of  show  condition,  the 
more  to  his  worth  and  credit  as  a  bull  for  actual  use. 
Mr.  Gibbons'  next  best  was  by  months  the  youngest 
bull  in  the  class,  and  hence  not  placed  in  fidr  comparison 
with  some  of  the  others,  until  you  went  fidrly  into  the 
relative  question.  Of  a  rich  claret  colour,  he  has  many 
good  points ;  whereas  the  highly-commended,  another  dark- 
coated  animal,  had  little  beyond  mere  siae  in  his  favour. 
None  of  the  old  bulls,  but  four  in  all,  showed  in  much 
form ;  as  Bodney,  an  otherwise  clever  one,  has  clearly  gone 
back ;  whereas  Moderator,  terribly  over-done,  is  growing 
more  and  more  into  a  limipy  vulgar  beast,  and  very  bad 
to  look  over  from  behind.  Chieftain  was  also  ouite  £at 
enough,  but  still  there  was  something  more  like  the 
happy  medium  here,  and  hence  his  pride  of  place — 
^  Worcester,  Moderator  and  Bodney  were  both 
before  him.  It  was  a  very  near  thing  between  the 
two  lots  of  beasts,  and,  with  due  submission  to 
the  anthorities,  Mr.  Evans'  pretty  heifers  were 
quite  eqoal  to  the  Stretford  steers,  at  best  but  a  middling 
IJ^iaple;  ^lile  with  the  heifer  pairs  we  come  to  one  of 
the  sfarong  points  of  the  show.    Both  the  classes  were 


well  represented  by  the  winners,  Mr.  Roberts  showing 
a  capital  couple  of  yearUngs,  one  of  which.  Miss  Hastings 
2nd,  was  already  distingmidied  as  the  Royal  prize  heifer, 
and  now  considered  to  be  the  best  animal  in  the  yard. 
Not  that  but  Mr.  Roberts  had  another  good  one  in  the 
next  division,  Imown  as  Duchess  of  Bedford  2nd,  also  a 
winner  at  Worcester,  and  pronounced  now  by  a  second  sctof 
judges,  who  were  called  in,  to  be  better  than  cither  of  Mr. 
Arkwright's  two.  But  the  latter  were  a  nicer  match,  and 
both  very  good,  of  a  beautiful  quality,  fine  symmetry,  and 
especially  bght  in  the  bone.  The  plums  of  all  these  pairs. 
Duchess  of  Bedford  2Dd  and  Miss  Hastings  2nd,  were  both 
purchased  on  the  opening  day  by  Mi.  Baldwin,  the  owner 
of  Battersea.  Mr.  Perry's  two.  Lady  Battersea  and  Lady 
Duppa,  have  done  better  single-handed,  and  here  ^  com- 
manded no  notice  whatever.  Of  the  different  pairs  of 
steers,  reaching  to  seven  entries  for  six  prizes,  Mr.  Hill's 
good  level  two-year-olds  alone  possessed  any  remarkable 
merit,  Mr.  Evans  not  having  done  justice  to  his  pair;  and 
half-starved  steers  at  such  an  age  have  no  business  on  the 
showground.  Of  the  three  fat  animals  competing  for  four 
premiuma,  Mr.  Draper  sent  a  sweet  old  cow  that  has 
worn  well,  and  a  thick  compact  steer,  a  big  little  one,  in 
a  word,  that  may  be  "  likely  to  win  a  prizeLat  Smithfield," 
althouj^  certainly  not  a  first  prize.  But  it  was  not  until 
one  came  to  the  lots  of  breeding  cows  or  heifers  that  we 
fidrly  woke  up  to  what  a  Hereford  Show  should  be,  as 
we  halt  alongside  Mr.  Thomas  Rea's  really  splendid  col- 
lection of  seven,  many  of  them  famous  in  their  time,  and 
full  of  style  and  quality,  though  still  in  the  condition  of 
breeding  cows  and  nothing  more.  Then  Mr.  Wigmore's 
eight,  again,  are  almost  as  handsome,  nerhaps  with  a  little 
more  beef  and  a  little  less  blood  in  their  appearance,  but 
all  strong  in  the  essential  points  of  useftil  Hereford  cha- 
racter. Mr.  Taylor,  it  must  be  home  in  mind,  must  have 
been  highly  tried  to  pick  out  another  lot  from  his  herd, 
as  the  winners  of  last  year  were  debarred  fiK>m  competing 
again;  but  the  new  batch  honestly  deserve  their  com- 
mendation. Mr.  Gibbons'  half-dozen  would  be  strong 
enough  to  win  at  many  meetings;  and  Mr.  Evans,  who 
has  strength  of  mind  enough  not  to  force  his  breeding  stock, 
should  get  his  well-bred  cows  a  little  more  "  sorty,"  and 
he,  too,  will  have  honourable  mention.  We  do  not  believe 
that  any  tenant  farmer  who  goes  for  Shorthorns  or  Devons 
could  exhibit  better,  if  as  good  breeding  lots  of  animals,  as 
were  sent  to  Hereford  last  week ;  and  with  such  a  founda- 
tion it  is  almost  inexplicable  that  the  general  character  of 
the,  show  was  not  as  superior.  Prize  bulls  and  young 
animrN  are  of  comparatively  easy  attainment,  but  there 
are  not  many  farmers  of  three  or  four  hundred  acres  that 
could  venture  to  drive  in  their  six  or  eight  prize  "  breed- 
ing cows  or  heifers." 

Amongst  the  sheep,  Mr.  Downing's  Ryelands,  the  Che- 
viots of  the  South,  were  conspicuous  for  their  excellence, 
and  we  never  remember  to  have  seen  them  hitherto  so 
strons  in  the  great  essentials  of  wool  and  constitution. 
The  Cotswolds  of  Messrs.  Wigmore,  Kearsley,  and  Davis 
were  also  very  creditable ;  and  Mr.  Armitage,  according 
to  his  own  account,  "  has  the  great  satis&ction  of  having 
at  length,  after  many  years  of  unsuccessful  competition, 
obtaindL  the  sheep  best  adapted  to  the  county,  and  found 
out  the  secret  for  gaining  a  prize  with  the  Shropshires." 
The  chief  foiling,  in  feet,  with  the  sheep  was  a  kck  of 
competition,  which  was  stUl  more  observable  amongst  the 
pigs,  where  Sir  Velters  CJomewall's  good  whites  had  no- 
body to  beat  but  l^lr.  Reese,  of  Ross,  and  a  reverend  gen- 
tleman frx)m  Foxley.  With  the  horses  it  was  much  the 
same.  Although  old  Hereford  was  said  to  be  in  the  city, 
he  could  not  overlook  the  indignity  of  last  year,  and 
Ancient  Briton,  now  the  prize  thorough-bred  one  of  these 
parts,  had  consequently  a  walk  over ;  while  the  one  cart 
stallion  had  to  stand  out  the  public  gaze  with  "  no  merit" 
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as  the  estimate  over  his  qualifications.  Mr.  Embry's  bay 
brood  mare  had  some  worth,  as  had  the  prize  three-year- 
old  hunting  gelding ;  Mr.  Price's  Young  Hereford  being 
also  deserving  of  a  commendation,  which  he  did  not  re- 
ceive. The  rest  of  the  riding  horses  were  but  a  sorry  lot, 
and  quite  beneath  notice,  saving  in  the  extra  stock,  where 
one  or  two  of  the  veriest  rips  ever  bred  were  placed  for 
the  public  edification.  The  cattle  in  this  off  section  were  of 
a  far  different  description,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  several 
fiunons  animalsy  ineligible  for  more  direct  competition, 
were  deservedly  distinguished  by  certain  supplementary 
premiums.  Mr.  Felix  Smith  again  took  the  first  prize  for 
the  best  collection  of  implements,  and  Mr.  Kell,  of  Ross, 
once  more  the  second  ;  the  entries  here  also,  as  it  struck 
us,  not  being  so  numerous  as  heretofore ;  though  these 
stands  have  never  held  a  very  important  place  in  tiie  pro- 
gramme. And,  then,  unkindest  cut  of  all,  the  prize  for 
dder,  was'withheld,  for  there  was  not  a  jar  of  it  of  anything 
like  what  the  real  Herefordshire  should  be.  Sir  Velters 
and  the  other  judges  would  not  have  it,  and  Mr.  Clive 
being  called  in,  as  the  donor  of  the  premium,  was  fiiin  to 
admit  that  his  offer  had  produced  no  proper  response ; 
and  so  the  return  was  recorded,  as  with  "  Speed  the 
Plough"  and  the  swing  gate — no  merit. 

We  got  badOy  off  at  the  dinner,  although  the  room  was 
by  no  means  crowded  with  company,  and  fiiirly  forsook 
our  post  before  they  got  into  the  action.  The  M.P.'s, 
however,  evidently  shook  their  heads  over  the  double 
thonging  they  got  last  year,  though  it  has  already  done 
some  good,  and  Mr.  King  King  was  very  anxious  to  give 
something  in  return.  He  said  :  "  Although  they  regretted 
the  absence  of  his  hon.  colleagues,  it  was  not  impossible 
that  some  of  them  might  congratulate  themselves  upon 
liaving  to  listen  to  only  one  speech  instead  of  three.  He 
could  assure  them,  however,  that  his  speech  would  not  be 
a  very  long  one,  because,  in  the  absence  of  his  colleagues, 
he  did  not  feel  in  spirits  to  make  a  very  long  speech,  and 
besides  that,  he  had  already  had  the  opportunity  of  ad- 
dressing his  constituents  upon  two  occasions,  and  should, 
if  it  pleased  God,  have  two  more  opportunities  of  doing  the 
same  thing  in  the  course  of  the  next  week.  Moreover, 
one  was  reminded  from  time  to  time,  in  a  not  very  flat- 
tering way,  that  one's  speeches  were  very  dull  and  very 
insipid,  that  they  were  mere  platitudes,  and  that  they  led 
to  no  practical  result ;  and  altogether  it  was  not  a  very 
encouraging  thing  to  rise  over  and  over  and  over  again 
to  make  after-dinner  speeches  at  agricultural  meetings. 
But  he  could  assure  them  that  he  was  not  at  all  dismayed, 
nor  at  all  put  out,  by  remarks  of  that  kind.  People  who 
had  to  fill  up  48  columns  of  a  newspaper  within  a  given 
time  must  of  coarse  write  something,  and  therefore  what- 
ever one  said,  or  whatever  one  did  not  say,  afforded  food 
for  their  pen  and  substance  for  their  remarks.  He  was 
not  at  all  intending  and  should  not  presume  to  reflect 
upon  the  line  which  gentlemen  took  in  that  respect :  they 
had  nothing  left  for  it ;  they  had  to  wi'ite  and  he  had  to 
speak,  and  as  he  must  say  something  so  they  must  write 
something.  He  was  quite  satisfied  for  those  gentlemen 
to  express  their  opinion  upon  his  remarks.  Whether  they 
considered  them  practical,  or  empty  platitudes,  it  was 
perfectly  indifferent  to  him,  so  long  as  he  had  the  good 
fortune  to  receive  the  approbation  of  his  constituents'* 
*-and  so  forth.  Our  complaint  against  such  orators  as 
Mr.  King  King  is  unfortunately  the  very  reverse  of  that 
he  states.  We  dare  not  fill  in  one  of  our  eight-and-forty 
columns  with  his  "dull  and  insipid  platitudes,"  but  are 
simply  compelled  to  say  in  so  many  words  that  they  are 
not  worth  reproducing.  And  however  much  put  to  it  we 
may  be,  we  fear  we  shall  never  again  have  to  give 
half  as  much  room  to  Mr.  King  King  and  his  speeches 
as  we  have  allowed  him  here.  If,  as  it  seems  pretty 
evident,  ho  had  nothing  to  say,  why  was  he  not  discreet  ' 


enough  to  stay  away,  like  his  honourable  ooUeagocs?  Bat 
only  picture  the  lot  of  his  constituents,  who  have  to  $it 
out  this  sort  of  thing  Jive  times  in  a  fortnight  1 

'  PRIZE    LIST. 

HEREFORD   CATTLE. 

JuDQKB. — W.  Tfeylor,  ThinKehill  Court,  Hercfori 
8.  W.  Urwiek,  LeinthaU,  Lodlow. 

Bull,  eow,  and  Uitir  offspring,  tht  offspring  to  bsbicdbj 
the  exhibitor,  and  to  becalTca  ou  or  after  1st  Jalj,1863.— Fint 
priss  of  £iO,  T.  Robert »,  Ivingtoo  Bary.  Leomiaitcr  (Sir 
Thonias,  Prise  Flower,  andealO;  aeeond,  £10,  WilUam  Taylor. 
Showle  Covrt,  Ledbatj  rTambarine^  Dewsall,  aad  calf) ;  thiid, 
£5,  J.  H.  Arkwrigbt,  Hampton  Court,  LconiMter  (^r  Olim 
tha  Bceoad,  eow,  and  calf;. 

Bolls  ealved  on  or  alkcr  the  lat  July,  186t.~Fint  priiiof 
£15,  R.  H.  Csppv,  Tbo  Nortbgato,  St.  Wcooardi,  Bm 
( Woreeatn) ;  aMoad,  £7  10s ,  B.  Rofcan,  The  Orarc,  8tin- 
too-Ott- Arrow  (Sir  George) ;  third,  £3  10s.,  T.  Daekbaia,  Biy- 
aham  Court,  Roia  (Commodore).  Highly  eommcnded :  W. 
Perry,  St.  Oswald,  Chdstrey,  Leominster  (Bercford). 

Bulls  ealved  on  after  the  Ist  July,  1861.— Firfct  prlieof 
5  gs.,  J.Baldwia,  Luddio^ton,  Stra'.ford-oo-AToa  (Ba(ierKt): 
second,  £3,  H.  Gibbons,  Hampton  Bishop,  Hereford  (:i.r 
Harry).  Highly  commended :  W.  Greenhouse,  Tbe  Harbour, 
Kingaliod. 

Bulls  ealved  preriona  to  the  lat  of  July,  1861— 7irit  piii' 
of  6  gt^  J.  A.  HoUings,  Garravay,  How  Capd,  Roit  (CM- 
ttin  tbe  Seeond) :  aeeoud,  £3,  W.  C.  Morris,  Whitviek,  IM- 
bury  (liodarator).  Commended :  H.  R.  Evaas,  jud.,  Sffia- 
stone  Court,  Loomioster  (Rodaey). 

To  the  tenant  farmer,  being  a  aubscriber,  who  shall  eifaibit  the 
best  lot  of  beasts,  irrespective  of  sei,  bred  by  himielf,  aod  ki 
without  corn  or  cake,  under  tvo  years  and  aix  montba  oM,  \t 
proportion  to  the  quautity  of  laad  that  he  occupiea,  aa  f2ibri 
— The  tenant>occ'jpier  of  a-)t  exceeding  100  acrea,  to  sh"* 
tvo  beaUs ;  ditto  160  acrea,  to  show  three  besata ;  ditto  '200 
aercf ,  to  ahow  four  beasts ;  and  in  the  aame  proportiM  lit 
every  additional  50  aeres,  up  to  800  aerea.— The  prise  of  5  s* « 
Jamea  Taylor,  Stretford  Court,  Leominater,  four  atc«r«;  t>o 
heifera  (CowaHp  the  Seeond  and  Dainty  the  Sixth). 

ComBMuded :  H.  R.  Evana,  jun ,  Swaastonr,  fire  bnftri 
(Rose,  Nora  the  Second,  Cbcry,  Ada.  and  Bloaauinj. 

Pairs  of  heifera,  ealved  on  or  after  lat  July,  1862.— Ftrit 
prise  of  6ga.,  T.  RoberU,  Ivington  (Mias  HaitioMtbe^- 
cond  and  Parfcetioo) ;  seeond,  £3,  Rev.  Archer  CliTe.  Wht- 
field,  Hereford  (Promise  and  Luna).  CoaaeodiiJ:  i^<*> 
Archer  Clive  (Janet  aod  Mjrtlr). 

Pairs  of  heifers,  eat  red  on  or  afLcr  lat  of  July,  18dl.-Fira 
prise  of  S  x*,,  J.  U.  Arkwright,  Hampton  Coort.  I^ooini'.tr 
(Gay  and  Violet)  ;  aecood  of£3,T.  Roberta,  ItiD^toa  ( I)a- 
eheaa  of  Bedford  the  2ad  and  Miss  Hastioga). 

Paira  of  steers,  ealveJ  on  or  after  1st  of  July,  1862— First 
prise  of  5  g«.,  J  Nott,  The  Grange,  Q  aabnry. 

Pairs  of  ateera,  calved  on  or  a'tw  Ist  of  Ju'y,  1S61— Fitt 
priae  of  5  gs.,  R.  Hill,  Orleton  Court,  L'ldiov ;  aecood  of  £1 
H.  R.  Evana,  jui.,  ^waDatODe. 

Pairs  of  ste^trs.  ealved  on  or  after  1st  of  July,  1860.-Fttit 
prise  of  5g8.,  P.  Turoer,  The  Leea,  Pembrtdge;  sceood  o( 
£3,  J.  Note,  The  Grange.  Giaabury. 

Lota  of  breeding  cowa  or  heifers,  not  under  threa  yaan 
old,  that  have  had  a  calf  within  aix  months,  or  shall  ten 
eair  at  the  time  of  showing.  The  oeenpier  of  not  ciceediaf 
100  acrea,  to  ahow  two  bcaata;  ditto  150  acres,  to  ahovtbrra 
beaata ;  ditto  200  aerea,  to  show  four  beaato;  aad  iu  tbetaoi 
proportion  for  every  additional  SO  aeres,  up  to  500  aerei  — 
Firat  prise  of  £10.  T.  Rea,  Weatonbury,  Pcmbrid^  (wvea 
cows— Bella,  Kate  the  Second,  laahel  the  Seoood,  Cherry  !*)« 
Seeond,  Beaotiftil,  MinnV,  and  Gaiety  the  Seeoad);  »i<^ 
of  £5,  J.  Wigmore,  Weston-miicr.Pca»ar<l.  Boar,  etgfi- 
eowa~(Lofty,  Broadhom  the  Firat,  Curly,  Statel/  tba  Sec«H> 
Gtouile  the  Seoood,  Plirt,  Broadhora  the  Second,  ao^  i^ 
Ught);  commcuded,  J.  Taylor,  Stretford  Court.  Lfoanoittr 
(•eTcucowa-Silfer  the  Fifth.  Cheny  the  Fifth,  Jioipr«»»  iw 
Fifth.  Dainty  the  Eighth,  Counteao  tbe  Fourth.  h'^^'^S  »' 
Third,  and  Cherry  the  Second),  and  H.  Gibbopa,  Haapt'4 
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Biibop,  Hereford  (tiz  covi^Loftj,  Dtiey,  Spot,   Young 
bly,  and  Prettymud). 

Fit  covi  or  hoiflen  btfing  had  a  li? iof  cilf.— Firot  piiu  of 
5  CI-  J.  8.  Dnper,  Ttaingehill,  Hero/ord  (CovtUp) ;  2ad  of 
a  J.Nott,  Tho  Grango,  Glaibary  (Hebe). 

Oxen  or  itaer  noU  likely  to  win  a  priie  at  Soithfleld  or 
toy  other  eattlo  show.— Prise  of  6  ge.,  J.  8.  Draper,  Thioge- 
hill,  Hereford. 

EXTRA  STOCK. 

E  Gibbons,  Hampton ;  foar  eteen.  15t. 

The  Bet.  Areher  CUfe,  Whitfield  ;  bull,  lOe. 

P-Tarner,  The  Leen,  Peabridge;  bull  (Demetriaa)  lOe. 

W.  Perrj,  Choiatrejr,  Leomiaeter ;    heifer  in  milk  with 

MlUOi. 

J.  V^iicmore,  Weiton-undar-Penjard ;  heifer,  10a. 

J.  WiUiaoia,  St.  Marj'e,  Ktngaland ;  heifer  and  oalf  (Comi- 
ttti)  lOu 

T.  DaekbaiB.  BajAbam ;  eow  (Di^Ught)  10a. 

J.  Tijlor,  Stratford  Court;  beifer  ia  ealf  (Counteea  the 
Fiftb)  5a.;  betfer  (Strawberrj  the  Siith)  5i.;  cow  in  calf 
(tfchxij)  58.;  aad  eow  in  calf  (Fan^  LBominater)  5a. 

SHEEP. 

Ji7i>oia.~J.  Thejer,  Watford  Court 

W.  Yeooane,  Stretton  Sugwaa. 

Peaa  of  twenty  Shropshire  Down,  or  ebort-woolled  breeding 
eta,  under  three  jeare  and  eight  montha,  and  not  ba?iog 
nore  than  lix  teeth  fully  grown,  that  hare  auckled  lamba  to 
lit  Jaly,  1863.— Pnse  of  5  ga.,  A.  Armitage,  Dadoor,  Roea. 
Coouneaded :  J.  B.  Downing.  Holme  Lacy,  Hereford. 

Peai  of  twenty  long-wooUed  breeding  ewea,  under  three 
jean  and  eight  montha,  and  not  having  more  than  aix  teeth 
fuilj  rowo,  that  have  aockled  Iambi  to  lat  July,  1863.— 
Prixa  of  5  ge,  J.  Wigoiore,  Wceton  nnder-Penyatd,  Rom. 
Coaoended :  J.  Daviee,  Webton  Court,  Madley. 

Pens  of  fife  yearling  wethera,  loog*wool. — Prise  of  £B,  C. 
Keiney,  Glewatonr,  Roaa.    Commended :  J.  Daviea,  Webton. 

Pena  of  fire  yearling  ewea,  long woola.— Prise  of  £5,  J. 
I)iTie<,  Webton.    Highly  eommended :  C.  Kearaey. 

P«»t  of  five  yearling  wethers,  abort-wool  (eroea-brceda  not 
cidaded).— Prize  of  £5,  J.  B.  Downing,  Holme  Lacy. 

Peot  of  five  yearliog  owes,  ahort>wool  (erou  breeda  not  cz- 
dnJcd).— Prise  of  £5,  J.  B.  Downing,  Holme  Lacy.  Com- 
mended :  A.  Armitage. 


PIGS. 

JODOKI.— J.  Thejer. 

W.  Yeomans. 

Boara  under  two  yeirs  of  age.— Prise  of  £3,  Sir  Velters 
Comewall,  Bart.,  Moeeas  Court,  Hereford; 

Breedbg  aowa  that  have  brought  littera  of  pigi  within  three 
montha  of  the  date  of  ahowing,  or,  being  in  pig,  ahall  produce 
litters  on  or  before  the  19th  January,  1864.— Prise  of  £2,  Sir 
Veltcra  Comewall,  Bart. 

HORSES. 
JUDGBS.— J.  Boaley,  Hereford. 

Sir  Veltera  Comewall,  Bart,  Moccas  Court. 

Stalliono  beat  calculated  to  produce  good  hunters.-*Prise 
of  5  ge.,  George  Deverenx,  Bay  Horse  Inn,  Brottiymrd  (An- 
cient Briton,  by  Cotheratone). 

Four-year-old  fillies,  auited  for  either  hacka  or  hunters.-^ 
Prise  of  5  gi.,  F.  R.  Kempion,  Hereford. 

Cart  mares  and  foals  at  foot— Prise  of  5  gt.,  E.  H.  Daviea, 
Hampton  Bishop,  Hereford. 

Thrce-yeai^old  eolta,  geldings,  or  flUies,  suited  for  huntiBg 
pnrpoees.— Prise  of  £5,  Rev.  W.  Q.  Lyall,  Cutle  Fiooom 
Rectory,  Bromyard. 

Nag  mares  with  foals  at  foot— Prise  of  6  ga.,  J,  Embry, 
Much  Birch,  Roas. 

Cart  stallions.— Prise  of  £5.— nPtMAeU. 

WHEAT. 

Samples  of  white  seed  wheat,  grown  by  a  tenant  fanner  in 
the  county  of  Hereford,  farming  not  Icsa  than  fifty  acree ; 
the  aamples  not  to  be  lest  thsn  a  sack  of  five  imperial  buahels. 
—Prise  of  2|  gs,  John  Albert  Holiinp,  Garraway,  How 
Caple,  Roaa  (Anatralian  White). 

Samplea  of  red  aeed  wheat,  grown  by  a  tenant  farmer  in  the 
county  of  Hereford,  farming  not  leaa  than  fifty  aoree. — Prise 
of  2i  ge.,  G.  R.  Terry  Pennoxaton,  Rosa  (Red  Nursery). 

CIDER. 

Herefordshire  cider  made  from  apples  of  the  year  1862.«i* 
The  prise  of  5  gs.— ITtCAAeU. 

IMPLEMENTS. 

Judgea— J.  Theyer  and  W.  Yeomans. 

Collection  of  improved  sgricultural  machinery  and  imple- 
menta. — Firat  prise  of  5  ge.,  Felix  Smith,  Upton  Bishop,  Rosa. 
Second  of  £3,  A.  and  H.  Kell. 

Farm-gate.— Prise  of  3  ge.— ^tfiUe^ 


THINGS  THAT  LANDLORDS  SHOULD  KNOW. 


Sis,— Everything  that  tends  to  increase  the  profit  of 
fambg  must  directly  or  indirectly  benefit  the  landlord; 
either  by  iacreastng  his  rental  or  raising  the  value  of  his 
«nJ,  probably  both.  Every  eflfect  has  its  cause,  and  there 
are  Qofortunately  so  many  preventible  losses  in  agriculture, 
'bt  I  propose  one  by  one  to  enumerate  some  of  them. 

Shelter. — Animals  differ  in  no  d^ree  from  ourselves 
"1  tbe  appreciation  of  a  dry  bed  and  a  dry  skin,  a  warm 
^mier  in  winter,  and  a  cool  one  in  summer.  How  im- 
ploringly will  cattle  and  sheep  stand  at  the  field  gate  in 
bid  weather,  when  they  know  there  is  shelter  for  them 
exsewhere  I  How  quicldy  sheep  will  avail  themselves  of  a 
woodca  hurdle,  a  hard  road,  or  even  a  wheelbarrow  or 
picce  of  board  to  ky  upon,  so  as  to  avoid  contact  with  the 
*et  ground  (damp  sheets) !  It  is  a  well  known  and  ad- 
mitted fact  that  a  saving  of  one-third  in  food  results  from 
providing  shelter  when  required.  Add  this  gain,  or  de- 
Jucf  the  33  per  cent,  of  loss  over  our  56  millions  of  acres, 
with  their  tens  of  millions  of  animals,  and  you  are 
iutoaQded  at  the  enormous  sum  total. 

Exposure,  even  in  dry  weather,  to  a  sharp  wind,  ab- 
fincU  an  immense  amount  of  caloric  from  the  body, 
which  must  be  made  good  by  the  fuel  or  fat  of  the  food. 
Ueu  with  irell-wooOed  sheep  this  takes  phice  in  degree, 


and  it  must  interfere  with  their  repose,  for  we  cannot  rest 
well  when  cold. 

It  is  surprising  how  easy  one  may  extemporise  effective 
shelter.  I  find  it  undesirable  to  house  animals  at  night, 
and  turn  them  out  in  the  day :  the  extreme  variation  gives 
them  cold.  I  therefore,  after  thrashing  my  first  wheat, 
stack  the  straw,  thatch  it  ready  for  next  harvest,  place  it 
on  a  pasture,  surround  it  at  some  distance  with  hurdles, 
throw  down  a  little  straw  close  to  the  stack,  and  make  this 
the  night  foldyard  for  my  cattle.  Here  they  get  their 
cake,  bran,  or  dry  food.  Bullocks  soon  establish,  by  rub- 
bing and  grooming  themselves,  a  comfortable  arcade  of 
straw  on  either  side,  or  at  each  end,  according  to  the 
wind.  Under  this  they  lie  comfortaoly  ensconsed,  firee 
from  driving  rains  or  strong  cold  winds,  and  in  the  day 
time,  weather  permitting,  go  to  their  feeding  grounds. 

The  act  of  grooming  themselves  gives  cleanliness,  and 
stimulates  circcdation  in  the  skin,  and  pays  well  in  the 
health  and  condition  of  the  animals.  They  know,  if  their 
owners  do  not,  that  wheat  straw  is  a  non-conductor  of  heat 
or  damp,  and  they  choose  it  for  their  bed  with  unerring 
sagacity. 

There  is  no  currycomb  or  horse  brush  so  effectiTe  as 
good  strong  reedy  wheat  straw,  free  firom  weeds,  especudly 
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if  you  hare  trimmed  or  shared  the  ttack.  Where  reaping 
by  hand  ia  still  the  practice,  a  good  haulm  stack  answers 
wdl.  If  landlords  knew  how  cheaply  a  close  shed  or 
corered  yard  could  be  erected,  and  how  much  it  influences 
and  preserres  the  condition  and  quality  of  animals  and 
manure,  they  would  erect  them,  uarging  their  tenantt  5 
per  eent.  for  the  outlay. 

I  hare  such  a  shed,  57  feet  long,  86  feet  wide,  the  walls 
8  feet  high,  a  single  span-and-spaoe  slated  roof.  This 
will  accommodate  SO  two-year-ola  bullocks.  This  shed  is 
enried  by  many  a  farmer  of  150  acres,  who  say,  *'  This  is 
just  what  I  want :  I  wish  my  landlord  would  put  me  up 
snch  a  one ;  I  would  cheerfully  pay  him  6  per  cent."  I 
hare  at  present  in  this  shed  27  two-year-old  shorthorns. 
They  appear  closelr  packed,  but  hare  ample  rentilation. 
It  may  be  call^  the  box  system  on  a  large  scale. 

The  straw  under  them  is  inrariably  cut  up  by  steam 
into  2-inch  lengths,  and  readily  forms  a  homogeneous 
mass.  It  need  not  surprise  us  that  strong  reedy  straw,  so 
out,  readily  absorbs  urine,  for  in  cutting  it  gets  split  and 
broken ;  thus  the  spongy  inside  of  the  straw  at  once  ab- 
sorbs, while  the  glassy  exterior  of  uncut  straw  will  not 
absorb.  The  cost  of  catting  by  steam-power  is  insig- 
nificant. 

Your  dung-heap  is  thus  quiekly  formed  under  the  ani- 
mal, free  from  destmctire  heating,  which  would  take  place 
with  long  uncut  straw.  Many  an  animal  becomes  lung- 
diseased  and  destroyed  by  the  fermenting  masses  in  open 
fium-yards,  or  eren  in  corered  yards,  when  the  early 
spring  sun  and  an  increasing  temperature  cause  heating 
and  decomposition  in  the  long-strawed  and  less-condensed 
mass,  more  accessible  to  aeration  than  the  homogeneous 
hodge-podge  of  chopped  straw  manure.  Assuming  that 
the  animals  are  fed,  as  they  o^ght  to  be,  with  cake,  roots, 
meal,  bran,  malt  combs,  and  chaff,  the  dung  from  this 
shed,  taken  direct  to  the  land,  will  gire  residts  that  will 
put  to  shame  the  ordinary  dung-heap,  or  eren  guano.  It 
is  always  ready  for  use,  and  spares  the  cost  and  waste  of  a 
manure  heap.  After  a  heary  crop  of  tares  I  hare  now  a 
fine  crop  of  cabbage.  As  soon  as  tne  tares  were  remored, 
acre  by  acre,  the  shed  manure  was  at  once  carted  on, 
spread,  and  ploughed  in,  and  the  cabbages  planted  in 
June.  The  trench-ploughing  was  rery  deep,  by  two 
horses  in  the  top  plough,  four  horses  following  in  the  same 


track  with  a  second  plough — making  a  thonra^nngk 
job  of  it — ^in  a  stiff  clay.    This  is  the  way  to  grow  ^ui* 
dant  £ood  for  your  aumals  at  imaU  eott. 
I  annex  the  utmost  cost  of  todi  a  shed  asanne. 

CATFLl  BHSO. 

length  from  out  to  out  67ft.  Sin.  by  85ft.    Hd^t  of 
brickwork  from  floor  8ft. 

BBICKLATER.  £    B.   i 

8  rods  of  brickwork  at  £11 8S    0  0 

I^iggmg  foundation,  all  materials 4  17  G 

Slating,  24i  square,  at  £1  8s 83  19  0 

7,000  bricks  for  paring  floor,  at  £1  6s.        ...    8  13  0 

116  yards  paring,  at  id.       1  18  6 

8  loads  sand,  and  earting  do.,  at  Ss.  6d.       ...    1    8  0 

100ft.  patent  roU  ridge,  at  9d 8  15  0 

Screws,  putting  and  setting   ...     0  12  10 

OAXPSinSB. 

Roof,  2H  square,  at  £1  8s ...  88  10  0 

Iron  rods,  plates,  nuts,  &c.    ., 5    0  0 

Sliding  doors,  irons,  &c.,  complete        2  10  0 

Pair  folding  doors  end  of  shed       ...     1  10  0 

2  doors  and  fiimies  to  side  of  do 10  0 

80ft.  plate  glass,  at  Is 1  10  0 


£183  U  6 

In  my  opinion  it  is  of  the  first  importanoe  to  bre  on 
erery  heary-land  farm  snoh  sheds,  and  most  particiilirif 
the  means  of  cooking  and  mixing  the  cut  stnw,  ealto, 
bran,  malt  combs,  &c.,  a  few  cast-iron  coppers  of  ample 
size  could  be  cheaply  and  adrantageously  fixed. 

I  hare  obserred  that  fitttening  sheep  will  do  wril 
in  my  bam  in  spite  of  dranght  or  rariation  of  t«a< 
perature,  while  under  the  same  circumstances  cattle  almost 
certainly  get  cold  and  lung  disease. 

Probably  the  drr  woollen  jacket  ia  a  better  non«co&« 
ductor  than  the  hairy  coat. 

Most  people  know  that  boarded  or  thatched  ha^^ 
haulm  walls,  &c.,  greatly  protect  sheep  when  folded. 
Animals  intended  for  breeding  or  turning  out  get  hardier 
constitutions  when  not  housed  too  closely. 

October  12.  J,  J.  Mechi, 


WEIGHT,    OR    MEASURE,    WITH    UNIFORMITY. 

TO    TSli    KIOHT    BONOU&iSLB   WtUdiM    QLAD8I0NX,    88^,1    CHANCILIiOR    07    TS«    XXOKSqvSB, 


8iB,*-*A  degpntation  has  been  anpointed  to  wait  on  tou 
to  6X|dain  their  riews  relatire  to  tiie  alteration  in  the  law 
of  lerying  the  duty  on  grain  by  weighty  instead  of  by 
measure. 

Aa  one  of  the  early  promoters  of  thia  measure^  and 
being  extensirely  engaged  in  the  import  of  grain,  the  gene- 
ral  meeting  kindly  named  me  aa  one  of  the  deputation,  and 
it  is  with  regret  that  I  fear  my  inability  to  attend  to  ex- 
plain my  riews  why  I  differ  with  the  scheme  adopted  in 
the  report  forwarded  to  you. 

I  object  to  the  aoheme  adopted  in  the  report — ^firat,  be- 
cante  SOOlbs.  aa  an  imperial  quarter  of  wheat  is  too  high  a 
standard,  hr  exeeding  the  natural  weight  of  an  imperial 
quarter  by  measure  on  an  arcngeof  imports,  therefore  un- 
equitable to  the  many  interests  inrolred ;  and  secondly, 
the  many  diffieoliies  that  present  themsolrea  in  carrying 
such  a  scheme  through  the  House  of  Commons.  On  both 
pmnta  oppoeition  wiU  ho  proroked :  on  the  first  by  the  a^- 
raktnnd  interest^  bteanst  the  inerewod  ftawdardmwtraiie 


the  arenges,  and  thus  the  tithes  on  the  producer ;  on  tiie 
second  point  the  shipping  interests  wiU  oppoae  as  sfteting 
their  freights. 

Under  those  difficulties,  if  no  other  scheme  is  resdjr,  1  ba 
the  object  of  introducing  wei^hi  instead  of  mmttrt  in  the 
sale  of  grain  may  be  defeated ;  to  guard  against  ^^^^ 
submit  for  your  consideration  my  scheme,  which  is  bued 
on  equity,  and  aroids  the  objections. 

In  the  first  plaoe,  I  respectfully  suggest  that  yon  dir^ 
the  collectors  of  customs  at  lirei^pool,  Glasgow,  Cork,  and 
Dublin,  to  furnish  you  with  a  report  as  to  the  avarige 
weight  per  bushel  and  quarter  of  wheat  imported  into  those 
extenaire  ports.  That  basis  established,  then  the  natoni 
contents  by  vei^ht  of  the  present  impeoal  qauter  by 
measure  wUl  facilitate  your  decision. 

In  1834,  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  a^ 
a  labour  of  many  weeks  in  hearing  eridence  fiom  iac 
prindpali  of  the  grain  trade,  reported  "JMtiwef»^ 
dfnntkU  to  nhbH^h  ike  ioh  nffrwm  hf  im^M  M  W 
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Handardof  weight  must  approxinuUe  aa  near  ae  possible 
io  the  eonients  by  measure ;  that  the  legislative  enact- 
menU  efeciing  tithes,  rents,  and  duty  might  remain  un^ 
disturbed."  Sabacribmg  fblljr  to  the  wisdom  of  that  re- 
port, and  beliemg  that,  if  the  yiewB  therein  expressed  are 
adopted,  the  present  memorialists  wiU  obtain  all  that  is 
reqinred,  withoat  disturbing  either  the  revenue  from  duty 
or  other  enstuig  intereita,  I  retp^otfrdlj  submit  that  the 
lelinns  I  propose  is  the  one  aisj  of  adoption  and  the  less 
IMf  to  meet  opposition  in  the  Honse  of  Commons  when 
imder  discnisioo. 

I  propose  siinphf  that  the  words  afliDettng  the  measure 
of  com  in  Act  Geo.  lY.,  cap.  74,  clanse  6,  be  repealed,  and 
tht  a  elanse  to  c^riy  the  following  words  shall  he  snb- 

stitntod,  TU. : 

60  lbs,  the  boihel  of  wheat,  beans,  peas,  moise,  and 
ryt. 
60  lbs.  the  bnshel  of  barley  and  buckwheat. 
401b9.thebQahel  of  oats, 

£ight  of  eaeh  soeh  boahala  of  weight  to  he  ooniidflred 
tho  gtandard  by  weight  of 

Tax  IXFSBUI.  QUAXTIft, 

fht  act  must  be  repealed,  or  mneh  eonfosion  wiH  be 
established ;  becanse  if  not  repealed  there  will  exist  an 
additional  imperial  qnarter  by  measure,  whioh  some  parties 
might  claim  as  a  legal  measure,  if  not  absolntebr  abolished 
or  provided  sgainst,  and  while  importers  would  be  paying 
'     on  the  imperial  qnarter  by  weight,  a  captain  might 


claim  his  freight  on  measure,  in  accordance   with  the 
above  act. 

Measure  has  been  proved  most  inaccurate,  and  on 
damaged  cargoes  of  gram  most  oppressive  and  unjust,  to 
correct  whif£  unanimity  of  opinion  exists  that  all  grain 
should  be  sold  by  weight  as  a  system,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
uniformity  will  foUow,  and  thus  greatly  facilitate  the  ob- 
taining more  valuable  agricultural  statistics. 

In  the  scheme  I  propose,  the  revenue  from  duty,  tithes, 
and  rents  will  renuun  undisturbed.  In  the  scheme  proposed 
by  the  oommittee  these  souroes  of  income  would  be  de- 
ranged. 

500  lbs.  as  the  quarter  would  reduce  the  national  in- 
come as  duty,  and  raise  the  avenges;  thus  increasing 
tithes  on  the  producer.  The  low  standard  of  800  lbs.  for 
oats  would  most  unjustly  and  disproportionably  ralM  the 
duty  on  the  lowest  priced  grain ;  and  although  the  scheme 
proposed  by  the  committee,  presenting  easily  marked 
figures,  looks  attractive,  yet  when  examined  in  detail  no 
doubt  can  exist  that  if  so  high  a  standard  should  be 
adopted,  it  will  act  oppressively  on  some  interests  involved 
in  tne  change. 

Should  my  scheme  not  meet  with  fhvour,  I  join  heartilT 
with  the  advocates  of  weight  instead  of  measure,  and  X 
hope  some  act  of  Parliament  will  be  passed,  that  the  sale 
of  grain  may  be  by  weight  on  such  a  standard  that  wiU 
promote  uniformity,        I  have  the  honour  to  be  sir, 

Tour  obedient  servant, 
Thos.  M.  UsBOXm. 

Cork,  18M  July,  1868. 


KEEPING     CATTLE,    HORSES.     AND    SHEEP     TOGETHER. 


i> 

» 


The  economy  of  keeping  hones,  cattle,  and  sheep  in  a 
PMtsrs  together,  or  at  the  esme  barn,  it  perhaps  not  geoe- 
nlly  conijdered  or  Qndentood  by  many  Isrmeni.  There 
ve  at  times  some  disadvantages  in  keeping  different  kinds 
of  stock  together,  bat*  so  far  as  the  economy  of  feed  is  con- 
e«nied,  there  is  evidently  a  saving  by  so  doiog. 

From  ezDeriments  and  investigations  made  on  this  sub- 
ject, it  hfts  been  ascertained  that  domestic  animals  eat  and 
njcet  plants  in  the  fbllowing  proportions  :— 

The  eow  eata  276  plants,  and  rejecta  218  plants. 
The  goat         U9  „  126 

The  sheep      887  ,,  141 

ThehoiM      262  „  212 

The  hog  72  „  271 

ETerv  fanner  baa  noticed  that  many  plants  that  are  eaten 
by  one  kind  of  stock  are  rejected  by  others ;  that  cattle  and 
>heep  ire  avene  to  eat  the  grass  that  grows  in  those  places 
where  they  lie  at  nights,  or  in  the  shade  of  trees  where  they 
gtt  together,  In  oonaequtBoe  of  tha  nnpleaaant  flavour  given 
Mt  by  their  droppinga— yet  the  horse  will  eat  it  readily. 
The  horse  will  eat  many  ooaree  graaaea  and  weeds  whieh 
^e  snd  sheen  will  refoae.  JTor  this  reason  wiU  be  seen 
the  economy  of  keeping  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep  in  the  same 
pastures,  in  saitable  numbers  and  proportions. 

I  hive  heard  some  farmers  ssy  that  they  did  not  think 
thit  it  cost  anything  to  keep  a  horse  or  oolt  in  a  pasture 
with  eattle,  as  they  woold  get  their  living  on  that  which 
thti  cattle  woald  not  eat.  For  my  own  part,  I  do  not  think 
th«  laving  it  as  mneh  in  the  summer,  when  they  can  select 
their  o«n  food,  as  in  the  winter,  when  they  get  only  such  as 
u  giTen  them. 

It  ii  generally  thonght  that  sheep  and  eolta  do  well  when 
m}  together.  Colts  will  eat  the  coarser  portions  of  fodder 
which  sheep  leave,  snd  do  well  on  it.  The  fact  waa  foroibW 
oroQght  to  my  mind  while  visiting  the  bma  of  ft  noted 


8hee|Hbreeder-*the  spring  of  1862.  There  were  sboat  fifty 
sheep,  which  w^re  about  e^jnally  divided  snd  kept  in  two 
separata  pens.  The  hay  with  which  they  had  been  fed  waa 
a  mixture  of  red  clover  and  timothy,  and  the  aheep  were 
literally  up  to  their  knees  in  the  coarser  portions  of  the  bay 
which  they  had  palled  from  their  racks  on  to  the  floor  and 
rejected.  This  might  not  be  entirely  wasted,  as  it  goea 
into  the  land  with  the  manure ;  but  if  this  waste  hay  had 
been  eonsnmed  by  oolts.it  would  have  been  made  into  good 
manure,  and  the  gain  or  growth  on  the  edits  saved.  It  waa 
the  opinion  of  both  myself  and  the  gentleman  who  waa 
with  me  at  the  time  that  a  two-year-old  oolt  might  hav» 
been  well  kent,  in  eaeh  of  the  pens,  on  the  hay  whioh  the 
aheep  wasted. 

Daring  the  latter  part  of  laat  winter,  while  fading  my 
ooarse  hay,  the  oats  whioh  my  cattle  and  sheep  left  wera 
given  to  my  horse.  They  were  eaten  up  clean  by  the 
horse,  who  appeared  to  do  as  well  as  when  fed  on  £reah  hay, 
and  many  days  but  very  little  other  hay  was  fed  to  the 
horse.  A  friend  of  mine  who  had  a  horse  that  was  troubled 
with  the  heaves,  kept  it  a  part  of  the  winter  entirely  on  the 
hay  that  his  other  stock  left.  The  horse  did  much  better 
during  this  time  than  when  fed  on  fireah  hay— the  eattia 
picking  it  over,  removed  the  dtiat  and  lighter  portions  of  it, 
whioh  had  the  same  effect  as  wetting  it  before  feeding  it  to 
the  horse.  In  cold  and  dry  weather  in  the  winter,  when 
my  bamysrd  is  covered  with  snow,  I  frequently  take  what 
is  left  by  the  cattle  and  sheep  after  feeding  in  the  stables, 
and  scatter  it  in  the  yard.  The  cattle  will  always  clean  up 
that  whioh  the  sheep  have  left,  and  the  sheep  will  eat  a  part 
of  that  left  by  the  eattle,  and  the  colts  will  pick  up  what  is 
left  by  both  eattle  and  aheep,  so  tiiat  between  them  all  but 
very  little  fodder  of  any  kind  is  wasted,  but  much  is  saved 
during  the  winter,  that  would  be  wasted  if  only  cattle  Off 
sheep  were  kept,  or  kept  exclusively  by  tbemaelTea^— 
"  C.  7.  ^(ferd,"  In  Albany  Country  QtMlman, 
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THE    BLOFIELD    SHOW. 


The  hundred  of  Blofield  has  generally  been  called  the 
"  garden  of  Norfolk."  Not  that  the  supmor  farming  of 
the  district  means  that  the  tillage  ia,  in  neatness  or  ex- 
cellence, equal  to  garden  culture ;  but  it  is  naturally  fertile 
land,  and  in  days  of  yore  was  comparatiycly  well  farmed, 
when  some  of  the  Holkham  estate  grew  nothing  but  rye 
and  rabbits.  The  Blofield  Union  comprises  that  district 
east  of  Norwich  which  lies  chiefly  between  the  Yare  and 
the  Bure,  so  that  the  table-land  of  the  interior  is  almost 
all  arable ;  and  the  outskirts,  which  border  on  the  two 
risers,  are  chiefly  low  marshes. 

More  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  since,  an  association 
for  rewarding  deserving  labourers  was  established ;  and  a 
show  of  stock  was  soon  after  added.  The  money  matters 
of  both  societies  were  kept  distinct  from  each  other.  The 
annual  exhibitions  of  stock  had  dwindled  to  almost  nothing. 
But  last  year  a  determined  effort  was  made  to  resuscitate 
the  Society,  and  the  result  was  a  very  fair  show  in  '62. 
But  the  meeting  of  Friday,  Sept.  23,  was  in  every  respect  a 
great  improvement  on  the  shows  of  any  former  years,  not- 
withstanding the  prize-list  had  been  curtailed  of  many  of 
its  second  premiums. 

Blofield  has  generally  been  celebrated  for  good  horse 
stock ;  but  the  prize  for  cart  stallions  this  year  was  taken 
by  an  outsider,  Mr.  J.  N.  Waite,  into  the  FLegg  Hundreds. 
This  "  Sir  Colin"  is  a  dark  chesnut  horee,  and  ran  second 
at  North  Walsham,  the  other  day  '•  he  moves  weU,  but  is 
rather  high  in  ribs  and  muscle.  Had  not  Mr.  W.  Jary*s 
Clydesdale  colt  shown  a  little  stiffness  in  his  hind  legs 
when  he  was  trotted  out,  he  would  without  a  doubt  have 
been  placed  first.  There  was  a  goodly  array  of  cart  mares, 
IS  very  usefid  animals  being  paraded  round  the  judges' 
ring.  The  first  prize  fell  to  Mr.  R.  GiUett,  for  a  very 
us^il  and  well-made  bay  mare,  a  good  stamp  of  a  Nor- 
folk cart  horse;  while  the  second  award  went  to  Mr. 
Waite's  "  Scot,"  an  equally  good  specimen  of  a  Suf- 
folk, and  this  was  the  mare  that  ran  first  at  North 
Walsham.  The  prize  of  the  day  was  a  handsome  silver 
cup,  presented  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Gilbert,  for  the  best  agri- 
cultural mare  and  foal ;  and  the  judges,  after  a  long  con- 
sultation, awarded  the  cup  to  Mr.  wm.  Jary,  for  a  big 
and  usefd  mare  with  a  very  fisur  foal ;  but  Mr.  R.  Gillett's 
foal  was  infinitely  superior,  and  therefore  won  the  £2 
which  was  allotted  for  the  cart  foals.  Mr.  Bessey's 
only  entry  for  a  three-year-old  filly  walked  ,over  the 
course;  but  the  two-year-old  aud  yearling  classes 
were  well  filled,  the  honours  being  again  divided  among 
Mr.  Jary  and  his  neighbour,  Mr.  R.  Gillett.  The  latter 
gentleman  also  secured  the  prize  for  the  best  hackney  colt, 
but  in  the  aged  class  of  riding  horses  Mr.  H.  Gumey's 
old  grey  hunter,  a  wdl-known  horse  with  the  Norfolk 
foxhounds,  was  placed  first,  thoi^h  hard  pressed  by  Mr. 
H.  P.  Green's  gallant  grey,  a  powerfid  well-built  one 
but  rather  stale  on  his  fore-legs. 

So  much  for  the  horses,  which  were  not  on  the  whole 
better  than  we  have  seen  some  years  ago.  Next  on  the 
list  comes  the  cattle.  The  entries  of  bulls  was  short,  only 
four  Shorthorns  and  one  home-bred  competing.  Mr.  H. 
N.  Bnrroughes  won  the  prize  with  a  yearling  Shorthorn, 
bred  by  Lord  Suffield.  This  is  a  nice  square  bull,  with 
capital  coat,  and  good  touch,  but  his  nose  is  a  shade  too 
dark ;  his  bone  is  a  little  coarse,  and  his  shoulders  are 
heavy  and  plain.    Mr.  C.  S.  Read's  "  Early  Purl,"  firom 


Branches  Park,  was  highly  commended  by  the  jiudge. 
Mr.  W.  Birkbeek's  useful  bull,  bred  by  Mr.  H.  K.  Tomp- 
son,  had  to  put  up  with  only  a  third  class  certificate, 
though  he  won  the  first  prize  last  year.  Mr.  Birkbeck 
was  more  fortunate  with  his  cows,  winning  both  piizoi 
with  two  roomy,  square,  and  fleshy  Shorthorns,  and  he  alio 
took  the  first  premium  in  the  heifer  class.  The  Presideot, 
Mr.  Cator,  came  in  for  a  second  place  witli  a  pretty 
home-bred  heifer ;  and  the  peculiar  features  of  this  dsas 
of  Norfolk  cattle — ^polled,  of  course,  all  white  with  tlie 
exception  of  red  ears  and  black  noses — attracted  much 
attention.  There  was  a  splendid  show  of  fat  stock,  the 
whole  class  being  commended  by  the  judges.  Mr.  Jary, 
of  Burlingham,  won  the  only  prize  :  he  showed  two  good 
shorthorns,  one  of  excellent  quality,  bat  he  had  not  laid 
on  his  meat  so  evenly  or  so  abundantly  as  his  next  lucky 
partner.  Mr.  S.  Goulder's  white  one  was  a  level  and  well- 
grazed  beast,  and  Mr.  H.  N.  Burroogh's  pair  of  great 
shorthorn  bullocks  were  very  fat ;  nor  was  Mr.  C.  S. 
Read's  three-year-old  roan  ateer  otherwise  than  exceed- 
ingly good  Christmas  beef.  In  the  cattle  for  winter 
grazing  there  was  a  sharp  competition ;  shorthorns, 
Devons,  home-breds,  and  Highland  Scots  all  contending 
for  the  prize.  Mr.  AUard's  big  old  bullocks  were  first, 
and  Mr.  T.  W.  Gilbert's  two-year-old  home-bred — a  very 
nobby  steer — ^won  the  second  prize.  This  class  should  be 
divided  into  two,  for  it  is  un&ir  that  the  aged  oxen  of  Mr. 
Allard'a  should  compete  with  the  yearlings  and  two-year- 
old  steers  that  were  entered.  No  beast  in  the  daas  had, 
according  to  the  conditions,  been  yard  or  stall-fed  before 
the  1st  of  September. 

Blofield  is  a  poor  sheep  district,  yet  this  meeting 
brought  together  a  most  excellent  show  of  sheep.  In 
rams  Mr.  H.  N.  Burroughes  took  the  prize  with  a 
Cotswold,  hired  from  Mr.  Tom  Allen,  of  Mark's-halL 
Three  pens  of  10  ewes  were  shown,  viz.,  Norfolb, 
Hampshires,  and  Southdowns :  Mr.  C.  S.  Read's 
Hampshires  were  placed  first.  There  was  the  hi^ 
entry  of  12  pens  of  hi  sheep;  and  here,  again  Mr. 
Read  was  the  winner,  his  5  wethers  (from  his  Hampshire 
ewes,  by  a  ram  of  Mr.  Jonas  Webb,  and  the  cup  lambs  of 
last  year)  being  unquestionably  the  best  sheep  on  the 
ground,  if  we  except  one  pen  of  three  half-bred  wethen 
shown  by  that  gentleman  in  extra  stock.  Six  pens  of 
strong  excellent  lambs  were  exhibited,  and  once  more  the 
prize  fell  to  Mr.  Sewell  Clare  Read,  his  10  half-breds  being 
of  noble  frame,  of  great  size,  and  very  full  of  wool. 

The  pig  classes  were  not  so  numoously  filled,  yet  tome 
exceeding]^  useful  swine  were  shown.  The  contest  all  lay 
between  the  Rev.  T.  L.  Fellowea's  whites  and  Mr.  Waites's 
blacks.  A  black  sow  was  placed  first;  but  in  boars  Mr. 
Waites's  over-fed  pig  was  properly  disqualified,  and  so  the 
lot  fell  on  Mr.  FeUowes's  boar :  while  in  store  pigs  Mr. 
Waites's  capital  pen  of  8  blackamoors,  just  a  day  or  t«o 
within  the  proscribed  age  of  six  months,  had  an  easy  vic- 
tory over  the  only  other  entry  in  that  daas. 

Nearly  50  ploughmen  contended  for  the  prizes :  these, 
men  and  boys,  with  the  other  deserving  labooreri,  had  a 
good  dinner,  at  the  Globe,  and  there  received  their  prizes; 
and  afterwards  followed  in  due  course  the  dinner  of  the 
members  of  the  association,  which,  lacking  the  presenee 
of  Mr.  Howes,  the  East  Norfolk  M.P.,  was  an  nnnsaally 
dull  and  stupid  affisdr. 
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ON    HARVESTING    THB    POTATO    CROP, 


BT  A  FBAOnCAL  FAKHXR. 


Tht  KNon  u  now  at  hind  for  taking-ap  and  graying 
ik  potato  crop,  and,  aa  muck  loaa  yeiy  freqnentiy  occors 
from  haste  and  miamanagement  in  the  taJdng-np,  a  few 
words  upon  the  anbject  may  not  be  inappropriate.  I  have 
one  het  already  before  me  of  loaa  in  thia  aeaaon.  A  amall 
qoantity  of  aah-leayed  Iddneya  were  taken  np  and  depo« 
sited  in  heap.  In  a  week  or  two  they  were  required  for 
market,  and,  on  nroceeding  to  dress  them,  about  a  fourth 
WS9  foimd  to  be  decaying  and  unfit  for  uae.  Anoth^  case 
of  lut  year  I  would  name :  theae  were  Dalmahoya.  The 
crop  was  taken  up  early,  and  the  ware  sent  to  market. 
The  seed  waa  reaeryed  for  aale  and  planting :  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  aeed  rotted.  The  cauae  of  these  fiulnies,  and 
hoadreds  of  others  that  might  be  cited,  was  owing  to 
immitnre  haryesting.  The  crops  were  not  taHj  ripe — they 
were  still  growing,  consequently  not  in  a  state  to  be 
taken  out  of  the  ground. 

The  proper  time  for  haryesting  the  potato  crop  may 
nadily  be  ascertained.  In  the  first  place  the  haulm  should 
iH  be  decayed— the  stems  or  stalks  actually  dead.  The 
potato  or  the  tubers  should  be  in  such  state  of  ripeness 
and  hardihood  as  to  prevent  the  skin  or  outer-coat  firom 
peeling  oif  when  rubbed  by  the  hand.  The  time  for  pul- 
ling apples  is  known  by  their  pips  turning  brown.  The 
pTKise  time  for  taking-up  potatoes  is  when  the  tubers  are 
Madranced  at  to  retain  their  outer-skin  when  rather 
rooghlj  rubbed.  This  is  the  great  criterion;  and  no 
tabos  should  be  disturbed  except  for  immediate  use,  unless 
upon  examination  this  proof  is  ascertained. 

I  need  not  to  obaenre  that  this  remark  applies  to  all 
vvieties~the  early  and  the  late.  It  is  quite  a  mistake  to 
^  it  for  granted  that  when  the  season  arrives  all  must 
^  ready  for  taking  np :  this  will  depend  upon  the  variety 
planted.  The  early  varietiea  would  be  ready  by  the  middle 
of  Aiignst ;  the  latter  aorts  not  earlier  than  October,  as  a 
gotenl  role.  All,  however,  depends  upon  abiding  the  test 
of  a  roogh  rubbing  and  the  deadness  of  the  hauhn ;  and 
SRnt  care  ahould  be  taken  to  fully  ascertain  this  before 
wiDmencing"the  taking-up."  It  is  very  provokins  to 
pnd  that,  after  aU  your  labour  and  anxiety  to  get  wem 
uto grave,  "they  will  not  keep;"  and  often  is  this  the 
Oct,  bat  which  by  ordinary  care  and  judgment  might  be 
pfwented. 

The  preciae  or  actual  time  for  taking  up  should  be 
Wig  mild  dry  weather.  The  cleaner  and  drier  they  can 
^  l?)t  into  grave  the  better ;  a  little  dry  earth  going  into 
P^n  with  them  is  by  no  means  objectionable ;  it  often 
preserves  the  graved  crop  from  growing  and  subsequent 
rotting.  It  cannot  abide  much  fermentation,  hence  the 
neeeisity  for  ripeness  and  folness  of  growth — ^fiill  ma- 
toritjr.  If  the  crop  is  required  for  immediate  use,  it  is 
not  absolutely  reqmred  to  have  them  ao  clean  and  free 
^m  dirt ;  indeed,  in  some  cases,  it  has  been  known  to 
prtaerve  both  their  quality  and  colour.  Here  again  the 
wmer'a  judgment  muat  be  his  guide;  if  the  condition  of 
the  aoil  and  crop  is  wet  and  unfiivourable,  he  will,  of 
of  eoorse,  wait  awhile  for  a  more  suitable  season.  They 
onat  be  wdl  got. 

The  modes  of  taking  up  are  very  various :  the  more 
»iiunon,  and  almost  for  many  years  the  universal  way,  has 
w  to  plough  the  rows  up  with  the  ordinary  plough, 
pick  the  exposed  ones,  and  fork  out  the  remaining.  iSis 
»  now  Cast  giving  way  to  several  new  appliances  of  ma- 


chinery and  adaptations  of  the  plough.  Hanson  potato- 
digger  is  a  very  effBctive  machine  for  casting  them  abroad 
out  of  the  rows ;  it  also  at  the  same  time  does  good  ser- 
vice to  the  soil,  by  throwing  abroad  the  row  so  effectively 
that  all  is  spread  ready  for  the  harrow,  and  not  a  sem- 
blance of  a  potato-row  is  to  be  discerned.  The  chief 
drawback  to  its  more  general  use  is  the  heavy  draught ;  it 
can  scarcely  be  properly  worked  by  a  pair-horse  team 
throughout  the  day ;  otherwise  it  is  most  effective. 
Howard's  new  fittings  to  their  moulding-plough  is  far 
more  simple,  and  effects  the  up-rooting  of  the  crop  and 
the  partial  casting  it  out  on  to  the  surface.  Ransomes 
have  a  like  arrangement  added  to  their  Universal  plough, 
which  may  now  truly  be  said  to  be  fully  adapted  for  every 
purpose  of  ridge  culture.  These  kinds  of  implements 
have  unquestionably  and  very  beneficially  superseded  the 
common  potato-fork.  It  is  most  desirable,  if  not  im- 
peratively necessary  to  raise  the  crop  without  iuury  to  the 
tubers.  This  cannot  be  so  well  done  by  fork  as  by  traction 
implements  being  made  to  pass  under  the  roots  sufficiently 
below  the  tubers,  upheaving  them,  and  spreading  them  on 
the  snrfiuw ;  the  saving  in  expense  is  also  very  considerable. 
A  good  pair-horse  tesm,  with  one  of  these  upheaving- 
ploughs,  would,  in  a  good  crop,  keep  thirty  to  fort^  pickers 
m  fidl  work.  How  many  forkers  would  it  take  to  do  Hie 
like  P  If  careftilly  ploughed  up  by  an  attentive  plough- 
many,  scarcely  any  loss  arises  from  iigured  tubers,  whereaa 
diggers  are  continually  stabbing  them  with  their  forks. 
The  mode  of  throwing  them  upon  the  surfiuse  by  aid  of 
the  new  plough  arrangement,  will,  I  trust,  meet  with 
great  public  fiivour.  In  order  to  throw  out  all  tubers 
properly,  it  is  necessary  to  have  all  the  haulm  carefully 
put  aside  or  previously  got  off,  so  that  no  hindrance  or 
obstruction  takes  place. 

The  picking  and  graving  will,  of  oourse,  go  on  simul- 
taneoQuy.  For  this  purpose  a  suitable  and  convenient 
place  should  be  prepared,  and  the  line  of  the  grave  marked 
out.  The  carts,  as  soon  as  filled  by  the  pickers, 
should  be  taken  to  the  grave  with  all  expedition,  and  there 
be  carefully  tipped  and  emptied,  so  as  not  to  bruise  any 
in  the  grave,  or  destroy  the  rolling  tubers.  The  grave  man 
should  lay  them  up  nioely  and  evenly.  The  grave  should 
not  exceed  six  feet  in  width,  with  a  corresponding  height, 
the  slant  to  be  gradual,  not  steep.  If  the  weather  is  fine 
and  dry,  the  grave  may  remain  ei^oaed  during  the  day,  but  at 
night  it  should  be  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  straw, 
drawn  out  as  for  thatch,  and  placed  thereon  as  for  a  tem- 
porary thatching,  to  be  securea  by  spits  of  earth  to  pre- 
vent its  disturbance  by  wind,  &c. 

At  the  time  of  taking  up,  it  is  customary  with  many 
growers  to  partially  dros  or  clean  them  before  depositing 
them  in  the  grave.  TUs  takes  np  too  much  time.  It  is 
better  to  get  them  up  in  suitable  weather  as  speedllv  as 
possible,  and  await  a  favourable  time  for  deaninff.  I  have 
seen  several  machines  which  have  been  invented  for  clean- 
ing and  dressing  potatoes ;  I  have  used  a  good  one  many 
times ;  but  I  have  never  found  it,  or  any  other,  to  dress 
sufficiently  weU  to  please  a  deyer  potato  salesman  or  potato 
merchant.  This  class  of  men  require  every  sieve-ftdl  to  be 
looked  careftally  over,  and  every  failing  or  unsightly  tuber 
to  be  picked  out.  Till  this  fastidiousness  is  got  rid  of,  I 
fear  the  potato  machines  will  not  obtain  fitvour.  This  is 
to  be  regretted,  as,  with  trifling  exceptions,  they  dean  and 
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dress  remarkably  well,  and  £»  more  quickly  than  by 
manual  labour.  The  difficulty  in  the  dressing  is  to  pre- 
vent a  little  one,  or,  now  and  then,  a  coarse  or  partially 
diseased  one  from  running  down  into  the  general  heap ; 
for  however  careftd  the  attendant  pickers  an  at  the  ma- 
chine, and  watchful  as  they  dit)p,  many  will  get  mined, 
and  the  dealers  say  they  spoil  the  sample.  They  are  ad- 
mirably adaptedfor  taking  out  the  dirt ;  but  growers  ssidom 
like  two  operations  in  drmsing,  so  that  the  sieve  or  riddle 
it  not  as  yet  mpeisadad.  In  tha  final  eoreriag  of  ikn 
graire^  atUatiQii  ahoold  be  given  to  faafo  amaU  chinueys 
along  tha  top,  at  rather  wide  intervals  ;  this  allows  any 
sU^  fisnnentation  to  esoane.  Upon  the  approadi  oif 
fimti  thflM  chmnflja  mwt  ul  be  tmod^  and  the  whole 


grave  well  and  safely  earthed  up.  The  thicknets  of  eutk 
requisite  will,  in  some  measure,  depend  upon  its  state  at 
the  time.  If  it  is  stiff  and  siddy,  it  will  not  settk  dose 
enough  to  prevent  the  frosty  air  fix>m  paietnting ;  oonae- 
qnentlv  more  is  required,  and  it  ^nll  be  necessary  to 
trample  the  layers  and  beat  the  sides  wdl,  to  make  aU 
dose  and  impervious.  If  the  earth  works  ndldly  and  free, 
less  is  requisite,  but  it  must  be  made  dose  end  compact. 
My  usual  way  is  to  begin  with  a  bottom  18  inches  ^ck, 
and  gndoaUy  elose  up  to  the  top  at  12  to  li  iaebea.  On 
tha  top  I  lay  the  haoui  or  any  strawy  matter  I  ma j  hm 
at  hand,  which  is  often  of  great  aerriee  in  a  sem  nistcr 
or  ft  protcaeted  Iroit. 


ANNALS    OF    STEAM    CULTURE. 


Having  aeerated  an  Snfitaiion  to  visit  Hr.  Bomfbrd's 
hrm  at  l^ehUi,  I  drove  through  Eveaham,  a  pntty  town, 
soRoamdad  with  gardens,  on  tha  banks  of  Avon,  and 
tamii  it  at  tiM  foot  of  a  range  of  hills  to  the  east  of  Dnm* 
bleton.  Tha  name  Pitehill  seems  to  have  been  derived 
from  tiie  fret  that  Cromwell,  during  some  period  of  tha 
Woreeater  eonlest,  pUeked  his  tents  there.  Between 
Svediam  and  PitehSU  Ilea  tha  fine  estate,  fn  the  parish  of 
Norton,  raeentiy  potehased  by  the  Duke  IVAumale,  flrom 
Edward  Holland,  Esq.,  If.  P.,  with  ite  well-kept  fences 
and  pietty  cottages,  ^e  duke  is  becoming  quite  a  large 
landed  proprietor  in  the  nelghbouilu>od,  havmg  also  juat 
bought  a  large  traet  of  land  fhmi  the  Earl  of  Harrowby, 
and  is  much  liked  by  the  tenantry  of  both  the  middle  and 
lower  orders. 

Tl^e  Fitohin  furm  lies  at  the  junetfon  of  the  lias  and 
new  red  sandstone  formations,  and  Is  therefore  of  various 
eharacter,  some  of  it  being  easy  working  Isnd,  and  some 
very  stiif.  Five  horses  are  used  in  the  neighbourhood 
to  eany  a  ftmrow  4x9;  but  fbur  liorses  wiU  soiQIca  if 
they  are  Judioiously  yoked.  When  live  are  used  in 
length,  or  in  line,  the  power  of  one  may  be  said  to  be  lost. 

The  furm  now  consists  of  800  acrea,  600  being  arable 
and  the  remainder  in  orchard  md  irrass.  The  arwle  land 
nay  be  divided  into  400  acres  of  light  land — a  gravelly 
loam — and  200  acres  of  stiff  clay.  Mr.  BomfoA  came 
into  possession  of  this  valuable  property  about  14  years 
ago.  It  then  lay  in  four  sepante  frrms.  The  Adds  were 
small,  and,  as  usnal,  cumbered  with  wide  hedge-rows  and 
hedge-row  timber ;  all  since  deopDd  away  at  a  very  great 
expense.  They  now  consist  of  large  areas,  with  stni%ht- 
ened  boundaries,  every  way  very  suM>le  for  stoun- 
culture.  The  land  has  been  deeply  drained,  and  looks  as 
thougli.  after  this  preparatory  outlay,  it  would  yidd  even 
more  than  the  eipected  return.  The  four-course  rotation 
of  crops  is  adopted  on  the  lighter  soils;  the  six-course 
with  wheat  every  other  year,  on  the  heavy  land.  The 
stubbles  looked  strong  and  surprisingly  clean,  and  bore 
testimony  to  the  eSLdeacv  of  Howard's  cultivator,  which 
had  been  at  work  upon  them. 

Steam-oultivation  was  here  commenced  in  November 
1801.  For  the  first  twdve  months  Howard's  tackle  was 
used  with  verv  good  eflhct;  but  Mr.  Bomford  bdng  im- 
pressed with  the  advantages  of  using  two  endues,  made  an 
exchange  of  the  roundabout  anparatus  with  Mr.  Savory,  of 
Gloucester,  for  a  couple  of  dgtit-horse  engfaies  and  tackle, 
such  as  he  showed  at  the  Worcester  Meetinff .  With  these 
he  worked  a  Fowler's  plough  and  a  Howard's  cultivator. 

This  is  nndeniably  a  bold  move,  but  whether  it  is  a 
wise  one  time  will  prove,  Two  engines  with  a  direct  pull 
iscertainly  the  iyitem  forhire,  becwseof  the  fadlity  with 


which  the  whole  ean  be  taken  firom  one  field  to  aaotiur. 
At  Woreeater,  for  instance,  when  timed.  Savory's  tsdde 
was  taken  up,  moved  half-a-miie,  and  set  down  to  vwk 
again,  in  25  minutes.  All eompetitors  were  frr  bdiindm 
this  respect ;  and  1  think,  Savory'a  waa  the  oaly  td  oC 
tadde  moved  without  horaea.  It  ia  hardly  neoeMirf  fe 
me  to  say,  after  the  description  given  of  this  appintss 
from  the  Woreeater  trial  grounds,  thai  great  eylinden  fin 
or  six  feet  long  enebse  £e  boQanB  of  the  several  engioei, 
and  eadi  eairies  400  yards  of  rope  in  a  sin^  coiL  Aa 
automaton  hand,  guided  by  a  screw,  conducts  this  rope  in 
its  departure  from,  or  return  to,  tiie  cylinder,  with  tb 
greatest  predaion.  While  one  engine  ia  Istting  oat  iti 
rope,  the  other  is  winding  it  np,  of  oonrse;  and  (thii  may.lM 
considered  the  worst  part  of  the  anangement)  whikoBt 
engine  is  working,  the  other  is  idlsy  uuL  yet  coanffliBf 
cmI,  and  requiring  attendance. 

The  speed  attained  ia  voy  neat.  At  Worcester  it  vis 
four  or  five  milea  an  hour.  Mr.  Bomford  assured  me  this 
was  tha  habitual  rate.  The  work  that  has  been  done  by 
this  eombination  has  been  thoroughly  satisfrotory,  I M; 
and  there  is,  indeed,  no  reason  why  it  should  not  he,  b^ 
cause  where  Fowler  can  work  wdl.  Savory  can  alio.  It 
is  merdy  a  question  between  thesn,  to  be  decided  bj 
the  comparison  of  expenses. 

This  experiment  was  commenced  November  lit,  lad 
continued  with  some  interruption  till  a  little  time  before 
I  made  my  visit.  During  this  period  440  sens  were  cul- 
tivated and  44  ploughed.  The  ploughing  was  do&e  at  the 
rate  of  nine  acres  a  day,  and  very  deeply,  that  is  to  «f, 
fiilly  11  inches,  as  I  can  testify,  in  the  stiff  day.  6o  se- 
vere was  the  work,  that  the  enginea  were  absent  whn  I 
went  to  inspect  ^e  operations  at  FitduQ,  having  gos^  to 
be  changed  for  some  of  higher  power. 

Mr.  Bomford  commenced  in  November,  186S,  thee, 
with  two  dght-horse  power  engines,  &e.,  which  eoft  >lj 
together,   with  implement,    £800— «    sort  of  "iv^P 
having  been  made.    The  daily  expenaea  were  asfoHow: 

^   s.  I 

Two  engme-men  •.•        ••• 

One  ploughman  

One  man  at  water-cart  and  coal-cart 
One  horse  for  ditto 
Two  porter-boys 
One  ton  of  coals 
Oil         


••t 


•*• 


!•• 


»•• 


*•• 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


s 

8 
% 
2 
1 
IS 

1 


0 
6 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 


£1  10   0 
Hero  let  me  observe  that  one  engfne-man  is  added  for  o 
anchor-man  dispensed  with,  and  the  chief  additional  «* 
pense  of  this,  over  the  apparatus  with  sM^  locan^"^ 
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eagfaie, MBskts of  half  atmi  of  ooal  and  ono^lulf  the  ofl 
st^ed,  in  aU  about  Ss.  8d. 

From  these  figures  ean  be  obtnned  some  approximate 
conclnfflon.  Mr.  Bomford  allows  7i  per  cent,  on  the 
ospital  for  depreeiation  and  reftm^ng,  7i  per  oent.  for 
veer  and  tear,  and  5  per  cent,  for  interest— in  all  BO  per 
cent.  This  calcnlaAed  on  J800  gires  £100;  which  di- 
?ided  bj  190  dap  is  eqoal  to  £1  Os.  8d. ;  to  this  add  the 
above  ll  10s.«  the  dafly  cost  of  manual  labour,  fuel, 
fte.,  snd  we  get  a  total  of  £0  16s.  8d.  as  the  daily  expense 
of  the  double-engine  set  of  tat^e.  Supposing  dght  acNs 
to  be  a  iUr  arerage,  we  anive  at  the  cost  of  plong^g  an 
soe,  namely  78.  6d. ;  so  that  although  two  engines 
appear  to  be  a  heavy  encumbrance  on  a  fimn,  the  result,  so 
&r  as  this  calculation  goes,  proves  rather  that  there  is  a 
saving  eflbcted  by  tiieir  use. 

"And  what,"  said  I  to  Mr.  Bomford,  in  reference  to  a 
field  ripped  up  about  a  month  ago,  "would  this  work 
bve  coat,  done  with  horses  P**  The  reply  was  simple 
enough  t  "  It  would  have  cost  nothing ;  for  I  could  not 
have  broken  it  up  at  all.  The  ground  was  too  hard  j  and 
it  must  have  remained  as  it  was,  so  for  as  horses  were  eon- 
teraed."  None  of  the  ploughing  on  this  clay  can  be  done 
mdcr  ISs.  and  208.  an  acre. 

There  are  two  lO-horse  power  engines  daily  expected  to 
carry  on  the  autumnal  work.  The  cost  of  the  set  will  then 
be  as  follows:  £       8.  d. 

Two  lO-horse  engines  •  ,  ,  »  1,000  0  0 
800  yards  of  rope  .        .        .        ,         50    0    0 

Fowler's  plough  and  cultivator  combined  .  100  0  0 
Howard's  cultivator  .  •  ,  ,  ^0  0  0 
Water-cart  aad  porters  •       •       .       ,        80    0    0 

£1,200  0  0 
To  balance  the  increased  outlay  there  will,  of  course,  be 
increased  power  to  work.  In  using  two  engines,  how- 
ever, some  device  should  be  hit  upon  by  which  the  engines 
slioold  assist  each  other,  and  thus  do  away  with  the  idle 
entwine,  and  allow  of  engines  of  lighter  weight  being  used. 
Thns  two  6-horae  engines  pulling  together  would  equal 
one  of  12-hor8e  power,  and  be  fiir  more  easy  of  manage- 
ment. This  mechanioJ  problem  is,  I  think,  in  a  fair  way 
of  being  solved.  Mr.  Bomford  speaks  with  great  confi- 
dence as  to  the  increase  in  the  grain  and  root  crops  in 
consequence  of  the  use  of  steam ;  and  probably,  when  he 
has  bad  a  little  more  experience,  he  will  be  able  to  give 
nme  interesting  focta,  to  show  that  wheat  can  be  pro- 
fitably grown  at  58.  per  bushel. 

The  farm  is  much  improved  sbce  steam  was  called  in 
to  do  battle  with  the  clavs.  The  sunny  southern  slopes 
^  planted  out  generally  as  plum  and  apple  and  pear 
orchards,  Worcestershire  is  a  cider  and  perry  countv, 
and  the  markets  around  afford  a  good  opportunity  for  the 
^posal  of  the  plum  crop, 

On  my  return  from  the  meeting  of  the  Agricultural 
Society  at  Derby,  I  stopped  at  Loughborough  for  the 
Purpose  of  witnessing  what  was  being  done  in  the  way  of 
steam  cnltivation  by  Lord  Archibald  St.  Maur,  who  had 
purchased  a  set  of  steam  tackle  from  the  Messrs.  Howard 
at  the  conuaencemeut  of  the  present  year.  The  morning 
»a3  bright ;  and  the  ride  to  Walton,  the  residence  of  Mr. 
Jiloontstephen,  his  lordship's  £arm  bailiff,  was  pleasant. 
liAving  hired  a  trap  of  a  game-dealer  near  the  station,  a 
P»Jjey  fdlow,  with  two  peaeocVs  feathers  stuck  in  his 
Mtband,  took  the  reins  j  and  we  flew  over  the  country  as 
though  we  were  coursing  a  hare,  he  amusing  me  by  the 
»»y  with  various  tales  of  poachers,  of  whom  he  seemed  to 
know  more  than  he  would,  I  dare  say,  desire  to  confess. 

It  viU  be  remembered  that  the  new  red  sandstone  ex- 
^  over  the  West  of  LeioeetezBhire ;  and  had  I  any 
Mttot  as  to  the  geologii^  fonnation  over  which  I  was 
noing,  the  cuttinga  which  had  been  made  to  reduce  the 


grudienia  of  the  road  displayed  the  vanegated  marU  of 
thia  series,  known  aa  ktuper,  in  a  very  unmistakablo 
manner.  It  is  what  would  hie  called  in  the  Northern 
States  of  Amerioa  a  fine  "  roUing  country,"  and  is  well 
known  to  the  membera  of  the  Melton  Hunt.  These  red 
and  yellow  marls,  although  pretty  to  look  at,  whether 
lying  in  naked  fikUow  or  coveted  with  rich  paatnre  and 
beautiftil  elm,  ash,  and  oak  timber,  aflbrd  stiifish  ploug^*i 
ing ;  f or  I  nowheM  aaw  fewer  horses  than  three,  linked  to 
draw  but  a  shallow  ftarrow,  and  sometimes  I  discovered 
four.  Hie  fields  for  the  most  part  are  amally  with  a  good 
deal  of  hedgerow  timber. 

Arrived  at  the  little  village  of  Walton,  lying  on  a  hill- 
side, I  found  the  steam  cultivator  had  done  worldng 
there,  and  had  gone  to  a  fivm  two  miles  distant,  Burton 
by  name,  near  the  residence  of  his  lordship.  Followhkg 
up  the  soent,  we  went  down  into  the  village  just  narne^ 
and  then  ascended  by  the  road  to  an  open  plateau,  where 
the  engine  was  steaming  away  in  a  field  which,  together 
with  the  whole  of  the  district,  had  not  many  years  been 
reclaimed  from  the  Burton  FosSy  a  considerable  reach  of 
which  is  retained  by  the  roadside,  for  the  cows  of  the 
villagers. 

The  apparatus  was  stationed  on  a  bean  stubble  where 
the  wagons  were  at  work,  carrying  off  its  few  last  loads  of 
beans ;  out  the  cultivator  was  skimming  a  clover  lea  on  the 
other  side  of  it,  and  doing  good  work.  There  was  no 
master  there  to  sec  that  everything  was  right  for  the 
visitor,  and  I  therefore  caught  the  men  unawares,  and  was 
elad  to  find  all  going  on  well.  The  tackle  since  it  came 
has  been  nearly  constantly  at  work  ;  tiiere  have  been  but 
few  stoppages,  the  evidence  of  wear  are  very  slight,  and 
the  rope  lias  never  given  way  in  the  fiur  direct  work  of 
cultivation.  One  day  it  sundered  at  the  windlass  by  be- 
coming entangled ;  and  one  day,  the  cultivator  coming  !n 
contact  with  a  stone,  it  snapped.  Saving  these  two  mis- 
haps there  have  been  none,  and  the  rope  looks  not  more 
than  one-third  worn.  The  engineer  told  me  that  the  men 
employed  were  all  common  farm  labourers  who  had  been 
otherwise  engaged  upon  the  land  before  the  tackle  came. 
He  said  the  five  men  had  2s.  a  day  and  five  quarts  of  beer 
betweeu  them  and  the  three  boys.  The  rope  was  nicely 
carried  everywhere,  and,  by  means  of  the  new  porters  in 
the  line  of  the  implement's  passage,  the  boys  then  were 
easfly  able  to  keep  it  off  the  ground.  The  men  on  head- 
lands use  three  anchors  each ;  two  coupled  together,  one 
behind  the  other  to  sustain  the  puU,  and  the  otiher,  an  idle 
one,  to  move  forward  to  the  next  statlonl  I  observed  that 
no  holes  were  dug  for  the  anchors,  and  that  they  drew  into 
the  ground  when  the  strain  was  upon  them.  "  They  did 
sometimes  give  way,"  I  was  told,  "but  very  rarely." 

Being  requested  to  walk  over  an  adjoining  field  which 
had  just  been  broken  up  after  beans  seven  inches  deep,  I 
did  so  with  pleasure.  It  presented  all  the  appearance  of 
having  been  twice  ploughed  and  once  scarified,  whereaa 
the  fifteen  acres  therein  contained  had  only  been  once 
moved  in  one  and  a-half  days.  A  large  set  of  harrows  was 
standing  on  the  piece  which  had  been  half  broken  down 
by  them.  These  took  a  breadth,  I  think,  of  seven  feet,  and 
by  steam  were  supposed  to  go  over  the  fifteen  acres  twice 
in  one  day,  the  teeth  penetrating  to  about  half  the  depth 
of  the  tines  which  had  preceded  them.  I  do  not  refer  to 
the  Norwegian  harrow,  which  is  also  sent  out  by  the 
Messrs.  Howard,  but  the  ordinary  three  four-beam  drag 
harrows  pent  out  by  them  to  be  worked  by  horses,  set  in 
a  frame,  made  to  work  backwards  and  forwards,  and 
steered  in  the  same  way  as  the  cultivator.  I  was  assured 
that  six  horses  would  not  have  broken  up  the  same  piece 
to  a  greater  depth  than  four  inches  at  the  rate  of  three 
acres  a  day  at  the  outside ;  so  that  if  anybody  is  inclined 
for  » litUe  bit  ^  calcuUtioD,  here  ^re  som.e  pf  the  neces- 
sary items  for  it,  at  all  events, 
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Not  being  laocMsM  in  my  seanh  for  the  iMiliff,  I  left 
my  cwd  at  his  hoose,  and  he  has  obligingly  sent  me  the 
f (mowing  paiticalan : 

The  land  in  Lord  St.  Manr's  oocnpation  is  aboat  850 
aeres.  Of  this  quantity  660  aeres  areanble,  and  800 
grass.  The  whole  of  the  arable  land  is  heavy,  the  snb- 
•tratnm  being  eUy,  and  four  horses  are  generally  nsed  in 
nlooghing  a  furrow  4  by  9  inches.  A  great  deal  has 
Deen  done  to  prepare  the  &rm  by  steam.  Sereral  fenoes 
hare  been  removed,  and  a  considerable  amonnt  of  timber. 
Thid  average  sise  of  the  fields  is  now  abont  16  acres.  The 
land  has  been  drained  from  8  to  4  feet  deep,  and  since 
cultivated  by  steam,  **  U  dries  in  half  the  time  qfiimilar 
land,  alio  Gained,  done  with  horses," 

The  appantns  was  supplied  in  the  last  week  in  Febni- 
ary  of  the  present  year,  it  then  consisted  of  a  10-horae 
power  engine,  £206  ;  one  three-fhrrow  plough,  £50 ;  one 
cultivator,  with  windlass,  1,600  yards  of  l|-inch  sted- 
wire-rope,  rope-porters,  snatch-blocks,  anchors,  &c.,  £230; 
duplicate  parts  and  fittings,  &c.,  £53 ;  the  set  of  harrows, 
£20.— Total,  £648. 

Beyond  the  cost  of  some  two  or  three  rope-porters 
accidentally  broken,  the  renairs  are  nil. 

The  work  done  is  as  under :  Up  to  the  24th  June  last, 
268  acres  of  the  heavy  soil  had  been,  ploughed  and  culti- 
vated, and  then  the  tackle  was  placed  under  cover  till 
about  a  month  ago,  when  it  was  again  put  to  work,  and 
has  since  broken  up,  crossed,  and]  harrowed  50  acres,  and 
broken  up  and  harrowed  40  acres  of  stubbles. 

"From  the  experience  we  have  had,"  writes  Mr. 
Mountstephen :  I  consider  we  can  break-up  our 
strong  land  9  inches  deep,  at  a  cost  of  4s.  per  acre,  doing 
upon  an  average  6  acres  per  day,  including  removals,  ftc. 
I  shall  not  pretend  to  estmutte  the  wear  and  tear,  but  I 
mn  quite  satisfied  that  it  will  not  be  greater,  if  so  costly. 


as  it  has  been  with  horses.  As  an  instance  of  the  eoitof 
the  latter,  I  sold  three  horses  by  public  andion  for  £33, 
which  originally  cost  £122,  and  a  number  of  hone  imj^ 
ments  at  less  uan  half  their  cost. 

"  I  have  reduced  the  horses  on  the  fvmfran  21  to  IS, 
although  70  acres  of  additional  land  have  been  taha  in 
hand ;  this  was  in  a  wretched  state,  and  would  hive  ir 
quired  4  more  horses,  so  that  I  consider  I  sm  doing  wi& 
half  the  horse-power,  besides  being  mueh  more  formrd 
with  my  work  than  I  ever  was  bemre.  The  honnl nov 
have  are  more  cheaply  kept,  and  have  done  for  harrat, 
for  I  have  stacked  more  com  in  the  field  instead  of  dmr • 
ing  itall  to  the  stackyard." 

This  additional  land  taken  into  cultivation  wodd  bn 
necessitated  the  purchase  of  6  more  horses,  initead 
of  which  it  win  be  observed  the  writer  has  putod 
with  6. 

I  requested  to  know  whether  it  was  thoa^t  that  stem 
cultivation  had  made  any  difference  in  the  texture  of  the 
soil  or  its  produce?  The  reply  is  as  follows :  "The hod 
is  worked  with  about  half  the  power  now  where  it  «« 
steam-cultivated  in  the  spring.  No  incresse  ii  to  be  ob- 
served in  the  crops,  the  summer  having  been  rather  dry; 
harvest  is  much  earlier,  owing  to  our  having  been  eubled 
to  sow  earlier  in  the  spring. 

"  No  difficulty  whatever"  has  been  experienced  in  find- 
ing men  to  work  the  tackle.  "  I  conaider  oor  trul  of 
steam  cultivation  a  great  success,"  writes  Mr.  Uoont* 
Stephen,  *'  and  it  is  admitted  to  be  so  by  most  of  tbepeopk 
who  have  seen  it,  and  by  those  who  were  most  piejiuliced, 
especially  the  old  fium  labourers,  who  were  certiin  H 
would  never  answer.  I  am  convinced,  when  onr  lind  b 
once  in  condition,  the  cultitator  will  do  all  the  work,  ud 
enable  ns  to  dispense  with  ploughing  altogether." 

F.  K.S. 


THE    BEDFORDSHIRE    AGRICULTURAL    SOCIETY. 

MEETING   AT   BEDFORD. 


That  a  society  formed  for  the  promotion  of  any  good 
eanse  meets  for  the  celebration  of  its  sixty-third  anniver- 
sazT  is  a  hct  which  teUs  well  for  strength  of  the  cause, 
and  the  determination  of  those  who  espouse  it.  That  such 
a  society,  havinx  for  its  olject  the  promotion  of  agricul- 
tural progress,  should  have  stood  so  long,  wlule  it  is  matter 
for  congntnlation,  is  matter  for  surprise  also,  because  most 
of  the  societies  which  started  contemporaneously  with  it 
are  now  amongst  the  things  that  were.  Their  failure  is 
due  to  many  causes,  one  of  which  has  been  that  want  of 
pliancy  to  adapt  them  to  the  great  changes  which  will 
occur  in  the  notions  and  practice  of  a  country  during 
even  half  this  period.  Those  entrusted  with  the 
rule  have  rested  upon  the  honour,  without 
seeking  to  mcorit  it;  they  have,  perhaps,  lacked  generosity 
and  wisdom  in  their  opposition  to  the  infusion  of  new 
blood.  In  many  cases  Uiese  societies  have  rested  nearly 
entirely  for  support  upon  the  landed  proprietors  of  the 
district,  a  circumstance  &tal  to  their  long  life  and  healthy 
action.  And  I  observe  that  the  Bedfordshire  Society  is  at 
present  in  no  little  danger  in  this  respect,  for  the  landlords 
contribute  to  its  funds  beyond  that  proportion  which  should 
be  expected  of  them.  An  equilibrium  should  be  established 
at  once ;  the  subscribers  might  easily  in  such  a  county  be 
increased  firom  150  (I)  to  600,  and  tiie  almost  invariable 
half-gninea  which  follows  each  name  should  be  doubled  at 
least.  This  done  the  exhibitors  of  stock  need  no  longer  com- 
plain of  the  scantiness  of  the  prize  list.   On  Friday,  Oct.  2, 


the  Sodetymet  at  Bedford  to  dispense  about£200  in  priia 
designed  to  encourage  skilled  Isbour  and  the  breeding  of 
superior  stock !  It  is  a  fuct  well  deserving  of  notice,  tl^ 
nearly  half  tlus  sum  is  set  apart  for  the  first-mentioned 
of  these  two  concomitants  of  agricultural  progress ;  ind  it 
is  to  this  circumstance,  perhaps,  that  the  age  of  the  asso- 
ciation is  due,  for  the  great  strength  of  sgricoltiire  mj^ 
lie  in  the  encouragement  given  to  skiUed,  honest,  tbni? 
labour.     A  few  remarks  on  this  branch  of  the  sal ' 


not  be  out  of  place. 

Besides  the  rewards  oflbred  to  those  labooren  ^ 
have  brought  up  large  fiunilies  without  parish  relief;  i^ 
cial  notice  is  taken  of  length  of  servitude.  There  are  hat 
instances  of  men  who  have  been  with  their  masters  b^ 
century.  There  were  forty-three  candidates  for  the  wof 
prizes  offered,  the  highest  of  which  was  men  for  fifty- 
throe  years  of  service,  and  the  lowest  for  fifty.  It  n^ 
to  be  supposed  that  the  master  is  insensible  to  the  vorUt 
of  his  servant,  and  that  the  Society  steps  in  to  do  fi^hm 
what  he  Ucks  the  good  feeling  to  do  for  himsdf.  »mr 
tudes  of  privileges  and  little  acts  of  kindness  are  acoorfKi 
hitn  all  tne  year  round ;  and  when  the  infinnitiei  njf 
steal  upon  him,  he  is  not  turned  adrift  in  ^T^^* 
younger  man,  but  retained  upon  the  staff,  with  duW 
suited  to  Umbs  grown  feeble  in  the  >ff^ 
of  the  master.  This  is,  I  think,  ioTs^ 
the  result  where  so  continuous  a  union  has  robstfjK- 
There  are  sympathies  of  unnsnal  strength  called  intopiay 
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betweea  the  miftter  and  the  aenitor,  who  have  grown  old 
together.    There  is  a  dasa  for  men  under  86  yeara  of  age. 
The  society  reoognisea  also  the  fidthfiil  aervice  of  female 
domestics.  Awards  given  to  ahepherda  for  rearing  a  certain 
proportion  of  lamhs  from  flocka  of  given  dimenaiona,  are  of 
great  advantage,  and  ahonld  figure  upon  the  prize  schedule 
of  erery  such  society.    Cause  and  effect  follow  each  other 
in  sach  quick  suooession  that  the  appeal  to  the  shepherd's 
sQperior  qualities  of  vigilance  and  tact  are  at  once  responded 
to.    So  many  lambs  reared  is  so  much  rent  paid,  and  Tom 
Wody  thinks  it  worth  trying  for.    The  first  prise  man 
raeires  a  couple  of  sovereigns  for  rearing  800  lambs  from 
a  flock  of  236  ewes,  and  the  second  for  rearing  144  Umba 
from  a  flock  of  130  ewes.    In  another  daas,  150  and  270 
lamhs  were  obtained  respectively  from  floclu  conaiating  of 
106  and  210  ewea.    These  and  otiier  awards  were  all  de- 
cided before  Friday,  but  the  prizes  for  ploughing  had  to  be 
that  day  competed  for.    To  the  fttrmera'  sods  or  pupila 
were  offered  two  silver  cups  of  various  values,  and  money 
in  twelve  amounts  to  the  88  ploughmen  who  made  trial 
of  tiieir  skilL    The  work  was  worthy  of  the  reputation  of 
Bedfordshire.    There  surely  must  be  some  virtue  in  the 
lit  of  the  district,  which  gives  the  men  a  clearer  vision,  a 
finner  nerve,  and  a  finer  perception  of  the  beauties  of  Uie 
straight  line.    There  is  good  work  done  with  the  same 
identical  plough  in  other  counties,  but  nothing  equal  to 
wbat  one  mvifiably  sees  at  the  Bedford  meeting.    Of  the 
fourteen  prises  offi^ed  in  all  classes,  eleven  were  gained  by 
men  naing  the  Howards'  iron  wheeled-plough,  two  by  men 
uisg  ploughs  made  by  Page  and  Co.,  of  Bedford,  and  one 
by  a  man  uaing  a  Banaome's  plou^    The  judges  said 
thej  never  had  greater  difficulty  in  making  their  awards, 
so  little  difference    did  there  exist  between  the  merits 
of  the  various   rivals.    The  Messrs.  Howard  exhibited 
their  steam  tackle  npon  a  field  near  the  riiow-yard.    The 
anall  ahow  of  stock  took  place  in  a  paddock  near  the 
London  and  North  Western  Kailway  Station,  belonging  to 
^.  Ward ;  and  if  the  yard  had  a  fault,  it  waa  that  of 
^ng  a  little  too  large  for  its  contents.    As  a  whole,  the 
uimals  exhibited  wero  very  good ;  not  much,  however, 
an  he  said  for  the  cart  geldings,  save  that  for  the  Midland 
comities,  which  arenot  filmous  forhorsebreeding,  it  waa  fair. 
Mr.  Hartop,of  Keysoe,  and  Mr.  Horsell,  of  Oaldey,  were 
nccessfuL    The  two-year-old  fillies  showed  ve^  well-- e 
strong  good  daas,  in  which,  perhaps,  a  little  miatake  was 
oiade  in  the  award  of  the  second  prize.     The  first  prize 
%,  a  neat,  dean,  active  stepper,  to  which  qualification 
die  owed  her  honours  mainly,  was  bred  by  the  exhibitor, 
Kr.  Charles  Howard,  who  excels  in  his  stable  as  he  does 
with  his  herd  and  his  flock.    Mr.  H.  littledale,  of  Kemp- 
iton,  alao  showed  a  superior  animal.    The  prize  oflHsred  lor 
art  atalliona,  exhibited  on  the  4th  of  Apru,  was  accorded 
to  Mr.  Manning  of  Elstow,  but  is  surely  not  a  good 
^presentation  of  the  class  of  horses  which  should  be  sought 
for  this  comity.    The  breeding  mares  with  foals  looked 
^  and  Mr.  J.  Walker's  first  prize  mare  was  just  the 
mould  for  the  purpose.   The  yearling  colt  class  drew  no 
pniei.      The    Shorthorn    classes   were  all   exceedingly 
S^  and  show  the  attention  which  haa   been  given 
to  this  important  breed.  The  two  prizes  for  aged  bulla  were 
>wded  respectively  to  Mr.  T.  £.  Pawlet^  for  the  2nd 
Pjizehull  at  Battersea,  2  years  and  2  months  old,  and  to 
™.  Treadwdl,  for  one  bred  by  Col.  Pennant.  In  the  next 
hull  daas  (calved  since  Januarv,  1862)  Booth  blood  won 
for  Mr.  Pawlett  thelst  and  2na  prizes ;  and  a  very  promis- 
m  anifflzl,  bred  by  the   exhibitor,  obtained    for  Mr. 
Howard  a  commendation;  by  the  2nd  Duke  of  Thom- 
^e :  he  wanta  another  year  to  develop  him.    The  class  of 
m  was  commended.    'At  cow  class,  containing  10  entries, 
^  strong  and  good.  Many  of  the  specimens  would  throw 
liutre on  the  "Royal"  show-yard,  such  aa  the  whit^  oow, 
^^^^  tohftance,  i)iown  b^  Mr,  Bobinaon,  of  CliftoQ 


Pastures;  Mr.  T.  S.  Pawlett's,  with  her  graceful 
outline,  and  slightly  light  forequarters ;  Mr.  Hythes' 
beantifiil  cow,  bred  by  Mr.  Strafford,  which  ob- 
tained the  attention  of  the  judges;  and  Mr. 
Charlea  Howard'a  Lady  Selina  Spencer,  which  at  the 
age  of  5  years  8  months  is  the  mother  of  six  living  calves, 
having  but  two  days  before  the  show  dropped 
the  6th.  This  is  specially  noticeable  as  being  the  mother 
of  the  Leeds  prize  bull,  and  ia  a  cow  of  great  substance 
and  quality.  Mr.  Bobinson  and  Mr.  Pawlett  ranked  first 
and  second  in  the  heifer  three-year-old  class ;  and  Mr. 
Robinson  and  Mr.  Edwd.  lAwford,  of  Linsdale,  in  the  very 
fine  dass  devoted  to  in-calvers  not  exceeding  three  yeara 
in  age.  The  same  two  exhibitors  wero  again  succ^sful 
with  two  years  old  heifers,  but  changed  placea  with  each 
other.  Mr.  Lawford's  heifer  took  him  far  beforo  the  rest 
of  his  competitors,  though  in  the  same  dass  containing 
six  entries  thero  wero  certainly  four  that  would  have 
shown  weU  against  the  best  of  the  country.  It 
was  this  heifer  that  won  the  cup  at  the  Ayleabury 
Meeting  as  being  the  best  animal  in  the  yard.  Mr. 
Chas.  Howard  obtained  a  commendation  with  a  promising 
14  months  heifer.  The  next  class  contained  six  calves, 
all  distinguished  ;  whilst  the  first  and  second  prizes  were 
gained  by  the  progeny  of  the  2nd  Duke  of  Thomdale,  for 
hia  owners  Measrs.  J.  Bobinson  and  Charles  Howard. 
Amongst  the  fiat  cattle  was  exhibited  a  wonderful  beast  of 
^  unknown  age,"  and  **  unknown  breeder,"  the  property 
of  Mr.  Bd.  Checkley  of  Brogboro' — a  decided  Hereford 
strain  being  visible.  The  weight  waa  estimated  at  200 
stone.    The  animal  wHl,  no  doubt,  be  heard  of  again. 

The  sheep  wero  less  worthy  of  note  than  is  usual  at  the 
Bedford  meeting.  The  prize  for  Downs  went  to  Mr. 
Charlea  Howard;  for  long-woolled  sheep,  to  Messrs. 
Qeorge  Street,  R.  Newman,  W.  Cranfidd,  and  Charlea 
Bamett;  and  for  cross-bred  sheep,  to  Messrs. 
Thomas,  James,  and  H.  littledale.  Of  pigs,  Bedfordshire 
evidently  needs  a  better  supply,  if  one  is  to  judge 
from  the  pens  shown  on  the  2nd.  It  would 
not  be  amiss  if  the  breeders  were  to  pay  their  respects  to 
Mr.  Wainman.  The  sort  of  pig  which  seems  to  be  fiuhion- 
able  is  the  white,  of  middle  size. 

The  special  premium  offered  for  hunters,  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Barnard,  brought  out  six  very  good  aniinaU,  which  wero 
tested  in  a  very  practical  manner  by  one  of  the  judges,  a 
well-known  member  of  the  Oakley  Hunt.  The  prize  waa 
awarded  to  a  smart,  well-bred  four-year-old  chesnnt  gdd- 
ing,  by  Bochester,  dam  by  Gilbert  Gumey,  exhibited  by 
Mr.  Macan,  of  Elstow.  Good  handling  had  given 
him  a  dear  advantage  over  Mr.  Gibbins's  Lancaster, 
by  Hesperus,  which,  but  for  inferiority  in  this  respect, 
and  the  want  of  ease,  deveroess,  and  grace,  which 
nice  handling  produces,  would  have  run  the  other  harder 
for  the  honours  of  the  day.  Mr.  Battam, 
of  LidiiiigtoD,  also  showed  a  good  uaefol  black  gddiog  by 
Boebeater.  Amoagit  the  extra  stock  a  Brahmin  eow  and 
heifer,  bred  by  Her  Majeaty  the  Qaeea,  and  exhibited  by 
^eaars.  J.  and  F.  Howard,  cxdted  aome  attentioo. 

The  Dinner  was  bdd  at  ttie  Swan  Hotel  by  the  rtvar  side^ 
under  the  preaideDey  of  lieat-Col.  Higgins,  who  wu  anp- 

Erted  by  Lord  Charles  Rvsaell,  and  Mr.  fiaatinga  Rasseil, 
.P.,  together  with  the  eoonty  and  botoogh  members ;  all 
taking  part  in  the  prooeedings,  which  laaced  tiU  half-past 
set  en  o'dock.  The  eonpany  was  large,  and  maeh  was  said 
aboat  the  absence  of  the  ladies  that  will  lead  to  their  admission 
on  saotber  oeeasioa.  TIm  topie  of  most  importanee,  and 
introdoeed  fay  variona  apeekcn,  was  that  of  eottage  ae- 
comaaodation ;  and  Mr.  Twitehd  apoke  very  well  on  thia 
point.  The  feeliag  of  the  meeting  waa  evidently 
unanimooa  ia  favour  of  viewing  eottage  aepommodatina 
aa  a  laodlord  qnealkm;  al  the  bottom  of  which  lav  the  Law 
ofMUement.  Before  any  ■atishetory  reform  can  be  eiaeted, 
I  unioB  settlements  most  take  the  plaee  of  a  tpMOk  whiflh  ia 
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frraght  with  it^oitiM  and  imnottlitjr,  and  wUeh  oarbeit  nnn 
for  the  lait  nchtj  yvaia  bate  bean  trjiag  to  aveep  away. 
Bteam  Cultltanon  waa  of  ooane  albidod  ta^  and  Mr.  Howard 
Bead  waa  called  npen  to  nplain  the  obgaotof  theOananl 
SaHun  CoLtivntum  CoHMMMiy;  while  Ut^Imm  Howard  apekt 
at  aoBM  iaacth  aad  with  gmt  WMBth*  awiiwrning  the  ehaofa 


wb]idithelntroduBli«i«r  lailwayt  had  wiaa|ht  ta  ttHm 
of  Bedford,  and  the  great  hMnaieaftndi.  BtfanaHmi 
■ade  by  one  of  the  heeoogh  BeniharB  ta  the  ■ab-tn,  nd  il 
waa  eanaideiod  that  the  argiawntt  newtehaiiadiiBrt  vm 
aofBoiant  to  indncellr.Gladetenatoaheliih(hiihute,Qi 
atleait  toqnalifyitaon^reavTtiBiaanea. 
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the  landlord  and  the  tenant,  and  na  it  mnit  bi  in  tte  eii 
proAtable  to  both  of  them,  t  beHefo  it  ia  an  obtael  worthy  o( 
your  eaieAil  and  eoMtant  eonaideiallen.  AilhiiriMtttlA 
imther  anrariaee  the  Ibieign  eaeaoMiat  in  tUi  orantty  ■  tU 
the  lead  ahonU  have  bean  hmight  to  the  hiih  dv«  •<  ^ 
Ufataao  that  it  baa  hew  whn  In  maaf  paiia  of  tta  Man; 
it  ia  held  nndw  tenue  at  will,  and  withent  aay  fwi  datiBct 
afieement  between  landlord  and  tenant;  bat  if  then  ii  i 
deficiency  in  that  raipeet,  I  think  ^on  hafo  it  rappUed  I9 
that  mutual  tmit  and  oonfldenee  which  bappUy  exlit  ben  be- 
tween the  variooi  claiwa  of  loeiet^.  Howerer,  tafleen  ui 
not  made  yon  deaf  to  the  tdla  ftr  improy«neat  Tke  ^ 
tlon  of  landlord  and  tenant  light  hat  ynr  eflm  aniM 
year  attmitieny  and  haa  bean  aMte  eapeetallj  bna|ht  wiM 
yonr  nottoe  by  one  of  our  IMnde,  in  whoee  jadcMBl.«(|«)' 
enee, and  faimoMwa  hate  the  greattMoenadmMk  IheUh 
my  hand  the  ffopoeed  form  of  agiaenient  whieh  hii  bMB  in- 
pared  br  yonr  ipedal  aommittee,  lamnotcailidaptato^ 
an  opinion  on  the  lalgeet  ol  the  ?ariena  olaaiei  of  the  vopom 
code,  bat  IbeUofo  that  any  arrangement  which  may  Mfbui 
practicable,  and  which  ayiy  mduee  a  Urger  ootfay  on  bami^ 
and  inereaie  the  eilbty  of  the  infOitment  of  a^al  la  tee- 
ing, fa  a  Hep  fai  the  right  path.  lliaewdemayiatndaceieM 
more  eempbetHmii  than  the  amaa  fcrhal  er  eemaiBe  vottn 
mraament  1  hnt  tanpeoTementa  eflra  m^m  eamplioeliMi<  a 
net  the  rifle  with  which  year  aeldtMB  arearraidameiee» 
plioated  thii«  than  the  eU  ••  Brawm  Bem^  The  aina- 
ploagh  on  year  Inma— the  Tarioaa  iaptaaaati  new  ved  « 
your  farma— are  certeinly  lem  limole  than  the  arafrKM  «ua 
Virgil  eo  beaatiroUr  deieribei,  and  whkh  I  ha«e  eem  tt  won, 
jBBt  ai  it  is  pietored  by  the  imoiortal  author  of  the  GtorpKt, 
under  the  lofty  oliye  treei  of  Si^,  or  throagh  the  bIm( 
of  Alglera.  I  have  nnaMd  the  ataamplenghi  ead  tta 
bitegi  am  to  another  polnt«i-t  aMon  the  apiihieriBafcy 
enltaraofinduBlrial  and  MieitiioaaeeBa.  I  mmI  the  ««hir 
day  an  antaHent  «ewh  aMda  by  ttr  William  AflaitEaaii^ 
NeweaatK  in  which  it  wat  etated  that  |h«bnd  pndend 
84,000/100  toaa  of  coal  laat  year,  which  repreemted  ttt 
Uboar  of  100,000^000  horma,  aad  horNO  too  wliieb  did  M^ 
require  to  be  fed,  t  hope  that  Orery  year  igrie«I^*i» 
claim  ai  ita  own  tMUieita  a  htfger  propertlOD  of  that  inna* 
Mtf^feedingptoducdre  power.  It  k  by  taking  a  baser  M 
of  that  unmaaauraMe  force  that  agrietftue  wfH  be  efelB  te  » 

meaie  Ita  pnedaoeaBd  Mil  tfaeia  heriwaaing  dmeMAi  ^^* 
wUch  are  the  laeaH  of  the  tadnabial  Msttvi^  of  thi  d^f  •f 
of  the  program  of  Mivanal  waMuOk  that  It  vUlheiUeto 
kec»  pace  with  aidoatry  on  the  tnck  of  ffn«Mk  ^  Sli 
nait  of  mankind  The  uae  of  itiam  pi^isd  cfirtw 
manure  aoawen  a  double  puipoee.  Where  haads  0*^ 
dent  they  supply  the  ^MldOncf.  Where  faaadi  ma  be  eia? 
obtained,  and  where  theM  it  no  lade  of  aapitil,  t  tbakfth 
admitted  tbat  the  uia  of  ateam  (acreaam  rattam  then  dHMWii 

the  demand  fm  mmm^  labonr.  then  wHhtta help  ofMn 
labear  and eantel  ft giwe  the ^emm of  dumg^^J^ 
hmdmtinmeeaed  prodnna,  fbr  whtth  ia«m|iemDt«M« 
trader  indurtry^mid  ooaametae  entleta  friH  ^^  Z 
eaeilylwuid.    When  I  fonaider  what  program  hm  bem  J^^ 

oompliahedinthelaet60yeaia,andiinoe  the«^l^,^! 
proper  eonrse  of  cnttiratien.  t  am  rather  iaaeoed  to  teu^ 


At  the  Vale  of  Bteiham  Agricultural  Society,  the  noble 
Duke,  who  pomemei  large  estatea  in  the  fhrtile  tale  which 
gitea  the  name  to  the  aodety,  and  who  ia  much  eatoamed 
there  aa  an  excellent  landlord  and  friend  to  the  termer,  deli- 
fored  the  following  epeeoh,  in  giving  (aa  ehairaum)  the  teaat 
•f  the  day: 

I  mvat  eonfima  that  I  fcel  aomn  embarraaament ;  Car,  al> 
though  I  have  bean  Tery  much  inteieeted  in  egncultare,  and 
although  I  haya  tried  to  obeerre  ita  atate  and  what  are  called 
Ita  charasteriataea  everywhera  that  I  have  been,  I  cannot 
praacnt  myaelf  to  you  u  an  agricultariat,  aad,  at  the  aame 
time,  you  all  know  that  I  am  a  foraigner.  I  cannot,  theta- 
fore,  apeak  to  yon  with  the  aame  degree  of  authoritv  u  would 
the  noble  peer  or  the  honourable  amaibera  of  ParheaMut,  or 
aa  BMny  of  the  gentleaaen  I  aee  around  aea  who  ere  eennected 
with  the  neighboarhoed  by  long  Ihmily,  peUtieal,  er  aodal 
tiea  oBuld.  I  am  utterly  unable  ta  diapiay  the  knowledge  of 
a  piaetieal  agfienlturiati  ao  I  will  addram  yen  aa  a  fbraignar, 
but,  let  me  odd,  u  your  ainoera  flriend  aad  weU*wiiuier. 
Gentlemen,  firat  of  all,  that  art  which  ia  the  profeaaion  of 
moat  of  my  heerem  cannot  be  carried  on  all  over  the  world 
by  the  aame  prooaaa.  Glimatab  lawa,  euatoma,  the  tempem- 
BMBt  of  the  popuktion,  ita  wanta  and  meenOf  ead  the  divuien 
of  property  maat  have,  aad  aaaaaeaiily  have,  a  great  ininenae 
over  the  wey  in  whiah  omui  worke  the  land,  and  diawa  out  of 
it  the  hmumerabla  pioducte  which  are  given  to  ua  by  the 
mnaideanee  of  our  Ciaator.  I^rom  the  neture  of  your  eUamt^ 
and  your  geographical  poaition,  you  hare  been  induced  to 
apply  your  eaorgiea  and  your  akiu  principally  to  two  great 
Pfunta,  which  are,  the  growing  of  corn  and  the  breeding  and 
nedlng  of  animala.    Mo  doubt  there  are  aome  exee ptiona  to 


thia  rule;  but  I  think  I  am  ^latifted  in  aaying  that  the  two 
great  aima  of  Engliah  agvioalturiata  are  the  prodaetion  of 
aunt  and  breml.  Theee  are  the  two  great  objecta  you  haye 
had  in  thia  direetioo,  and  you  have  poraued  them  with  the 
teaacity  whidh  te  one  of  the  miaractextatice  of  your  race.  In 
thia  you  have  been  well  lerved  by  dreumatancee,  and  you 
haTo  reached  a  degree  of  adrancement  which  may  be,  and 
eertainly  will  be,  carried  Awther,  bat  which  la  net  generally 
•urfataadentoftheaeialanda.  It  ia  ibr  thia  reaaon  that  your 
agneultaro  ia  the  eubjeet  of  atudy  and  attention  ta  many 
ffaieign  eeoneaaietB  and  praetleal  man,  k  fMend  of  mine^  M. 
do  Lava^pUb  haa  given  a  very  good  deaeription  of  your  egri- 
culture  in  a  work  entitled  *'L' Agriculture  Anglaiae,**  which 
haa  been  tranalated  into  Engliah;  and  an  account  of  your 
agricultural  experimenta  and  meetiogt  ie  period  ustlly  pub- 
Uahed  in  French.  Qentlemen,  I  will  try  to  point  out  aome  of 
the  faaturm  which  aeem  to  atrike  more  particularly  fbrdgn  ti- 
aitora  to  thia  country,  nie  firtt  ia  the  nature  of  your  farm- 
buildinga,  which  are  atrictly  limited  to  what  ia  neceeeary, 
and  are  much  lem  eztenaive  than  thoae  that  would  be  required 
abroad  for  the  aune  eatant  of  lead  in  the  auae  atata  ^  eol- 
tivaticn.  I  believe  thia  praeliee  ia  a  wiae  one  to  purana^  ftr 
it  aavee  a  great  aaeount  of  eapital,  whiOh  eaii  thua  bo  aaara 
profitably  inveated.  However,  en  thia  dmplm  of  bnildinga 
then  ia  an  improvement  which  ia  much  required,  ead  which 
haa  raeently  bean  mach  diaenaeed"-!  mean  the  dwdUnge  of 
your  laboarera.  Although  the  rural  popalation  hi  thia  eeun- 
try  aee  upon  the  avarage  better  fad,  better  dad,  and  better 
lodged  than  in  nmat  other  oountriee^  it  ie  very  eertam  that  in 
aaany  pUem  the  eottagaa  of  the  labourare  hare  not  baea  im- 
proM  in  proportion  to  the  improvementa  made  m  the  tand- 
Imda*  aeeneiena  and  the  termere^  hoaaea.  I  am  hap^  to  oay 
that  hi  thia  nalghbourhaod,  however,  much  haa  been  doae  m 
tUa  direetien ;  but  muehalillnBUEaatobedonek  ffoteenaae 
the  weHeia  of  the  egiieoltaal  kbminr  ia  mm  of  tfaa  pnq^eaee 
of  thiaaodety.andaeit  iaanoljeet  worthy  thtf  attention  of 


uwwirvt  wiuBS  vk  «wtlTatien,  A  PUB    siwH^    ■M^.wi'-j^  -     ^  ite 

that  if  a  large  additional  productive  power  be  made  ot"^ 
reeult  will  be  a  more  conitant  employment  flbr  leha«..f^ 
prodt  Ibr  the  farmer,  and  even  In  the  laag  na,  aw^ 
won't  forget,  higher  ferta  Ibr  Ike  Imidleel,  i^  ""^JZ 
parity  for  tte  luat  of  the  oamaMaiiw  at  laigei  Aa"^ 
iaatitatbna  ymifaff  la  thia  oamelp,  whM  hir  ft  Vtaedil«» 

.hiMtibn  atkMliiaiheiNipedl^afadam»aidi»^^ 
I  occadon  for  the  exchange  mopinioii^Iaih  gud  to  m 
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tKcy  aovtiJiiiA  iiiiflyptoeM  abtoftd,  lud  thitt1i^]ii?e  besn 
itteDded  with  neem  tnd  th«  hippieit  ivraltf .  There  !■  • 
dzeuutBBM  ttaotfeted  with  thiM  undertaUop  which  I  mty 
ootioB,  ad  whieb  ii  pcealilr  to  thii  cooatiy—I  mean  th«  en- 
tirdy  aaoAdal  ehiiiettt  of  the  meeUBft.  Yon  numif e  for 
Tonndfci  hen  yonr  own  badneii.  Ton  do  not  require  enj 
npoior  aniitaaeeor  interfcraiice,  and  I  beUere  tiiat  opoo  the 
wtMlt  the  adTiBt^jee  of  thii  syitea  are  freater  than  its  dis- 
idnohicea— if  tkoe  are  aay  diaadtaatages.  I  heard  the 
0lber  d^  of  a  meetiag  that  waa  held  in  a  ploee  of  which  I 
like  batter  to  talk  tbao  to  name,  aft  whioh  a  friend  of  mine  who 
mpmidinc  aatd  aomethinc  ▼bich  did  not  anawer  the  pnr- 
poM  of  a  hidi  oflkial,  and  who  waa  anddenly  atopped  in  hie 
neadi  by  the  treaModeaa  beating  of  dinau.  Happily,  nothinf 
•rUiat  kiad  ie  to  be  Ibond  in  thia  eonntry,  for  if  any  one 
trespwei  bmnd  the  boondariea  of  hia  oratorical  ri|dita.  yon 
vkMHj  wdd  know  how  to  bring  him  to  order.  Bot,  aa  I 
m  MM  befim^  lawa  and  eostoBia  cannot  be  the  aame  efory- 
vbos;  itill,  I  hope  that  npon  theae  pointa  yonr  example  will 
be  followed  more  and  mare  erery  day,  X  trost  that  every- 
body wiil  become  more  and  more  ccViTinced  that  the  first 
necMfiitiee  of  agrienUare  are  peace,  aecori^,  and  liberty. 
Qtailemen,  the  life  I  have  led  haa  accoatomad  me  to  be  a 
pwd  deal  in  the  open  air,  and  I  like  to  go  throngb  your 
fieldi  and  follow  a  oovey  of  bixda,  wild  aa  they  are,  and  I 
Tentore  to  gallop  aometimea  after  the  hare  or  the  fox  over 
joor  hedgee  and  ditchee  and  yonr  heavy  clay.  And  when  I 
K«  a  good  piece  of  tnmipa  or  mangolds  I  like  it  the  better 
-not  beeanae  I  know  that  the  biida  will  lie  better,  bat  bo- 
canaa  I  aee  good  haabandzy.  And  at  a  time  when  the  aoent 
hgood  and  the  boonda  will  ran,  when  I  feel  ander  the 
lu»&  of  my  horae  good  elaadc  groond,  I  am  glad,  becaoae  I 
bow  that  the  day  haa  been  burnt  and  the  land  drained. 
Wiwn  I  have  to  etoar,  inateadof  a  blind  fence,  a  good  dean 
ditch  and  a  wett-trinuned  hedge,  I  am  oertainly  pkaaed, 
aot  only  in  having  a  aate  fpronnd  befose  aae«  but  becaoae  X 
notioa  the  impsewement  in  agriooltnreb  And  wlaan  at 
MMheen^tiBia,  or  danng  «  dieok»Iiiwe|irit]iantoiooi> 


tage  07  ft  oommodiooB  farm-hottae,  it  la  not  only  the  pint 
of  elder  or  the  giaaa  of  aheny  which  aoothea  my  fhlnty 
aool  (laaghter),  bat  it  la  the  eight  of  the  happineee,  tbe 
comfort,  and  tbe  hoepitaUty  shown  by  the  cottager  or  the 
yeoman  which  cheera  my  heart.  Wefl,  gentlemen,  I  hope 
that  every  year  I  may  meet  in  thia  ndghboorhood  with 
atraighter  fencea,  deaner  ditehea,  betterdrained  land,  finer 
cattle,  more  comfortable  cottages,  and  happier  people ;  and 
it  is  becaoae  I  believe  this  Sodety  has  promoted,  and  will 
promote  all  theae  improvementB,  that  I  offer  yon  my  best 
wiahea  for  its  prosperity  and  socceaa.  So,  gentlemen,  I  fill 
my  gUaa  with  what  I  may  call,  and  I  am  prond  to  call, 
the  agricoltard  prodoce  of  my  own  merry  and  beloved 
land.  It  ia  a  prodoce  which  Woroesterahire  men,  with  all 
their  akill,  cannot  grow  in  their  fidda.  I  now  fill  my  glass, 
then,  with  whai  I  may  call  a  genoine  eonntryman  of  mine 
own,  and  I  drink  to  the  prosperity  of  the  Sveaham  Agri- 
coltard Sode^. 

HiaB^yal  Hi^meea*  who  apoke  with  great  flnancyi  eon* 
dnded  hia  vary  elegant  addreoa  amid  great  cheering. 

Mr.  HoLLAKD,  SLP.,  reaponded  to  thia  toast,  and  in  thu 
coorae  of  hia  remarka  bnefly  dtoded  to  the  topic  of  the 
dwellings  of  the  agncoltoral  laboorera.  He  expreeaed  hia 
opinion  that  it  waa  abaolutoly  neceaaary,  now  that  they  had 
implementa  that  reqoired  more  skilled  laboor,  that  they 
ahoold  have  a  more  inteUigeat  raoe  of  laboorera,  imboed 
with  aelf-reapecty  which  aelf-reapect  they  conld  not  attain 
onder  their  preaont  condition.  He  traced  the  hlatory  of 
the  laboorer  from  hia  boyhood,  and  ahowed  how  the  want 
of  home  accommodation  drove  him  to  the  beerbooae,  and 
how  the  crowding  of  familiea  of  all  agee  into  a  common 
deeping-rooffl  moat  lower  the  tone  of^morala  in  the  daae. 
He  "»/*«ig>H  landlorda  ahoold  not  look  to  a  large  direct  retom 
in  rent  (or  thdr  cottage  piopertjr,bot  that  they  ehonld  eon- 
aider  the  indirect  adTantagea  wmch  theae  cottages  afforded 
to  an  estate  in  having  the  anpply  of  labonr  cloee  at  hand 

■till  wmAAr  AinttJkh.  mnnaarvi^i/m. 

^■V^^^    ^^^H^I^V^^    ^^^^f^^^mW    ^^^^F^I^B  w^PW^^WPV 


THE   «<  TIMES"   ON   THE    MEETINGS   OF   AQltlClTLTURAL  SOCIETIES. 


It  la  no  diacredit  to  oar  Agricoltard  Sodetiea,  hot  raChOr 
Iba  beat  poadbla  proof  that  they  are  folfilliog  aocceaafoUy 
tiie  obiecia  of  their  inaHtntlon,  that  a  certain  aameneaa 
■faooldeharaoteriae  the  apeechea  at  their  annad  meetings. 
So  looi^aa  Kagliah  farmera  were  behind  their  manofactn- 
nng  neighboors  and  their  foreign  rivals  there  was  plenty  to 
talk  aboot  on  theae  oecadona.  Not  <«ly  waa  there  a  whole 
lilt  of  grievanoea  to  be  paraded  and  lamented,  bot  there 
vara  red  and  obatinate  differencea  of  opinion  npon  what 
are  now  recdved  troths.  So  obvioos  a  fact  aa  the  import- 
anoa  of  applying  adance  to  agricoltore  waa  then  an  open 
Qoestion,  and  the  enlightened  chairman  of  an  Agricoltord 
Dinner  conld  dwell  open  the  economiod  advantages  of 
•team  power  and  flyatematie  drainage,  wiUi  a  certainty  of 
cooraymginatroction  to  Ids  hearera,  and  with  aome  prospect 
of  being  eontradioted.  The  oratoricd  reaooioea  of  pa- 
adox  are  no  longer  at  the  dispoad  of  eoontry  gentlemen. 
Sach  elementary  leaaona  aa  once  paaaed  for  hiurd  aayings 
vooldnow  be  recdved  witha  amile,andan  encooragementto 
Jl^date  the  enterprise  and  akill  of  oapitdiata  engaged  in 
Bade  wonld  be  fdt  to  be  almoat  insnlting.  The  moat  adroit 
ptaaident  ef  an  agricoltord  aodety  can  hot  congratolate  ita 
uembera  on  thdr  peat  aduevemento  and  ozge  them  to  per- 
levere  in  the  aame  path.  Better  cottagea,  a  still  larger 
oatlay  on  farm  bniloinga  and  imiAementa,  more  steem 
faginea.  more  dlcake,  more  aitifidd  maoore,  better 
punmad  hedgea»  cleaner  cot  ditdiea — each  are  ^e  only 
unpraTenunte  which  he  oen  aoggert,  and  theae  imnrove- 
maau  are  nothing  bot  the  extexitton  of  proceeaee  already 
aaiiliac  Qreat  aca£t  is  doe  to  Mc  Bentinek  for  having 
lOQad  and  ntiUsed  a  dormant,  if  not  a  new  topic  for  agrl- 
caltaid  diaqoiritiftn,  in  the  "  want  of  lepresantationfor  the 
mral  diatrieta."  f  erhana  thia  waa  gung  a  little  beyond 
«e  WDwnaa  td  an  aaanniyrion  which  eaohewa  po]itie8,bot 
It  had,  at  all  eventa,  a  apice  of  aignificanoe  in  it    Other 


apeakera  at  theae  ineet!nga,leaa  aKve  to  the  pditiod  wronga 
of  the  eoontry  than  Mr.  Bentinek,  and  lees  capable  of 
making  good  mcka  without  straw  ftan  flir  B.  B.  Lytten, 
have  been  sadly  pot  to  it,  and  amne  have  been  wBaMs  to 
get  beyond  Tirgifian  pratoea  ef  agiieuitwie  and  thenkM- 
ness  for  the  late  abnndant  harvest. 

The  Vde  of  Bveaham  Sodety  wae  foitvuatohi  getting  the 
Doc  d^Aottde  to  predde  at  its  annivenMuy  last  week.  Few 
of  the  illostrioos  exUes  who  have  made  Bn^bnd  thdr  bona 
froni  time  to  time  have  commanded  aocfa  generd  reapeei 
aa  the  Orieana  flunily,  and  of  thia  ftmdlv  thec«  ia  no  member 
more  deaervedlypopdar  than  the  Doe  ^Aomale.  Hlaknow^ 
ledge  of  cor  hmgoage  and  fitecatore  ia  remarkable^  end 
withoot  loain^  the  diaracteriatios  of  a  French  Prince  jiehaa 
appropriated  ina  rare  degree  tiioae  of  an  BngHdi  gentkwwnk 
It  waa  in  thia  capacity,  and  aa  a  oonaidedraMe  Wmueateidriie 
landowner,  that  he  oocopied  tfaa  chair  at  Bveaham,  and  eer* 
tdnly  no  coonty  noblexnan  coold  have  naqoUiiad  fahnaelf 
more  gnieefdly.  There  ia  dwaya  aomeChing  of  Bovehy  and 
interest  in  a  foreigner^  vtew  of  hahita  and  Inatitottona. 
The  gift  of  aeeing  oaradvea  as  others  see  oa  is  denied  to 
nationa,  as  it  ia  to  individoda^  and  what  aeema  to  a  nativd 
tririd  and  matter  of  conrse  ia  seen  by  an  obeervant  fbrelgner 
in  a  diflbrent  and  more  atiggeatife  aapeet  The  beat  jlich 
torea  of  Efe  and  manners  are  addom  oiawn  by  (toae  who 
bdong  to  the  claaa  ftom.  whidi  the  nutteriada  of  them  art 
borrowed.  The  eharacteia  of  Sir  Boger  de  Ooveeley 
and  Bqoire  Western  were  conceived  and  ddtoeated 
hy  Londonen,  and  that,  too»  in  an  age  trtna 
the  commonicaUon  between  town  and  eoontry  ww 
far  leas  complete  than  at  preaent  The  best  aecoontofthe 
agricoltard  state  of  France  in  the  aame  cenlorywaa  written 
byan  Bngltehman,  Arthor  Tonng,  who  ia  said  to  have  firn 
opened  me  evea  of  Frenchmen  to  the  imperfbetions  of  tfaeic 
own  hoaban&y.  If  the  Doc  d'Aomde  attempted  a  haxMat 
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task  in  his  iddreas  to  the  WonMstenhire  iqaires  and 
fBimerBf  he  wii  able  to  point  oat  lereral  peonliarities  in  oar 
system  of  flurming  which  may  be  new  to  many  of  as.  One 
of  theso  is  the  less  ambitioas  scale  of  oor  ordinary  iisrm- 
baildingsas  compared  with  those  in  France;  another  is 
the  perfection  to  which  caltifation  is  broaght  without  the 
secority  of  leases  or  definite  agreementi  between  landlord 
and  tenant ;  a  third  point,  on  which  the  Duke  touched  with 
moch  good  tsste  and  feeling,  is  that  which  has  excited  so 
much  attention,  not  to  say  anxiety,  among  oarselyes  within 
the  last  year  or  two— the  dwellings  of  our  labourers.  The 
more  this  painfol  and  difficult  question  is  considered,  the 
more  it  will  be  found  to  lie  at  the  root  of  others  which 
have  too  often  been  discussed  withoat  reference  to  it.  Wo 
slmost  fear  to  ttke  as  much  credit  to  oorselTes  as 
the  Duke  is  disposed  to  siye  us.  When  he  says  that 
"  the  rural  population  in  this  country  are  upon  the 
aTorage  better  fed,  better  clad,  and  better  lodged  than  in 
most  other  countries,*  we  cannot  forget  that  we  most  make 
a  large  allowance  agidnst  onrseWes  for  the  exigencies  of 
climate,  or  that  a  much  larger  perHsentage  than  we  like  to 
think  of  are  in  receipt  of  parish  relief.  What  is  certain  is 
that  their  cottages  and  general  condition  "ha?enot  im- 

E roved  in  proportion  to  the  improvements  made  in  the 
indlord's  mansions  and  the  farmers'  houses;"  that  the 
standard  of  comfort  amonff  them  is  still  too  low  for  the  re- 
quirements of  decency  and  morality;  and  that  neither  the 
self-interest  of  the  landlord  nor  that  ot  the  labourer  ean  be 
trusted  to  work  out  a  remedy.  Whether  the  causes  of  the 
prevsiling  evil  are  spontaneous  or  the  result  of  legislation, 
whether  they  are  to  oe  sought  in  over  populatioo  or  in  the 
law  of  settlement,  it  is  plidn  as  it  well  can  be,  that  neither 
the  laws  of  political  economy  nor  acts  of  Parliament  are  by 
themselves  adequate  to  cure  it.  The  existence  and  dis- 
grace of  it  must  be  brought  home  to  the  oonscienee  of  the 
nation,  landlords  must  be  stimulated  to  do  that  as  a  duty 
which  cannot  be  shown  to  promise  immediate  pecuniary 
returns,  and  they  will  surely  find  that  they  have  a  profitable 
investment,? if  not  for  their  own  benefit,  yet  for  that  of  their 
children. 


It  waa  scarcely  possible  for  Iha  Duke,  in  notlangt^ 
spread  of  agiicultural  societies  on  the  Continent,  to  refiniiL 
ttom  alluding  to  that  which  invariably  strikes  foreignienM 
an  English  peculiarity— the  absence  of  any  oifieial  iaitiad?ei 
Perhaps  it  was  not  quite  fsir  to  tell  the  stoiy  of  the  ehatr> 
man  in  France  whose  voice  was  drowned  by  the  beating  of 
drums,  at  a  signal  firom  a  high  ftuctionanr,  when  he  vu 
about  to  utter  something  unpalatable.  It  is  natual  md 
excusable  for  one  who  has  lost  so  much  by  the  Empire  to 
stigmatize  that  as  a  vice  of  the  Imperial  riffime  which  bn, 
in  fact,  been  the  vice  of  all  rigimn  that  have  auoeesaTdy 
prevailed  in  France.  De  Toe^ueviUe  has  shown  tbattbe 
tendency  to  excessive  oentraluation  and  bureaocruyin 
France,  which  had  been  traced  to  the  Bevolution,  itm 
really  an  inheritance  firom  the  old  Monarchy.  Strange  k 
it  seems  to  us  that  the  art  of  acting  for  oneself  tad 
managing  one's  own  business  should  be  unknown  in  tay 
civilised  country,  the  foot  notoriously  is  that  it  is  hirdlj 
understood  out  •f  England,  and  has  never  been  practised  in 
France  within  modom  times.  Nor  must  the  sdraatagea 
of  the  opposite  system  be  denied.  There  can  be  no  doobt, 
for  instance,  that  if  a  ^oard  of  Agrieultare  had  been  eitab- 
lished  when  the  great  impulse  was  given  to  practical  acienee 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century,  some  of  onrin?eiitioDi 
«ad  improvements  would  have  been  anticipated  by  naey 

Sears.  Adam  Smith  describes  the  fiumer  wid  pesMnti  oif 
is  own  time  ss  actually  superior  in  intelligence  to  the  ma- 
nufiaeturers  and  operatives,  and  yet  for  want  of  ineentirei 
snd  sids  to  progress  which  the  dwellers  in  towns  alwiys 
enjoy,  they  were  contented  to  go  on  for  two  genendua 
sailing,  as  it  were,  by  dead  reckoning.  Great,  however,  is 
the  waste  of  power  was,  and  parslyzing  as  was  the  inflaenee 
of  war  prices  and  protection  on  the  energy  of  our  farmen 
thus  left  to  themselves,  the  reaction  has  been  more  tfaaa 
proportionate.  Fature  historians  will  speak  of  the  adraaee 
in  agrieulture  whioh  followed  the  lepeal  of  the  Com  Lan 
as  more  marvelloas  than  the  development  of  the  oottoa 
manufacture  or  the  coal  trade,  and  it  will  be  temembered 
that  this  advanoe  dates  fbom  the  period  when  the  infloeaoe 
of  competition  waa  firil  felt  by  the  formers. 


THE  HOLY  ALLIANCE  OF  AGRICULTURE  AND  MANUFACTURES. 


At  the  Warwick  Society's  meeting,  the  wedding  of 
agricnlture  and  manufiwtnres  was  odLebrated  anew,  the 
Earl  of  Warwick  giving  away  the  bride,  and  Mr.  Newdegate 
acting  as  **  best  man"  to  the  iron  brideoroom. 

His  Lordship  said  that  the  more  agricnlture  progressed, 
the  more  it  aUied  itself  with  the  manufocturing  Patriots, 
and  worked  together  with  them  in  one  common  cause,  so 
much  the  better  for  the  agricultural  interest  itself,  so  much 
the  better  for  the  community  at  large.  Improvement  had 
been  very  great  in  all  descriptions  of  sgricultiwd  maoMoexy, 
and  there  was  scarcely  a  year  in  which  fi^ah  inventions 
were  not  brought  to  light.  At  the  same  time  that  they 
supported  the  manufocturing  interest,  they  trusted  and 
believed  that  manufacturers  looked  upon  them  with  feeliogs 
of  friendship  and  good  fellowship.  It  was  the  hearty  wish 
and  desire  of  agriculturists  to  pull  together  with  the  manu- 
focturers  in  one  common  eause,  that  cause  being  the  in- 
terest of  Oreat  Britain.  Some  time  ago  he  observed  that, 
at  a  large  and  important  meeting  in  the  north,  a  noble 
duke,  speaking  of  the  progress  of  agriculture,  made  use  of 
the  renuurkable  expression  that  there  was  in  slmost  every 
animal  and  vegetable  a  new  creation.  There  could  be  no 
doubt  that  the  miprovement  was  most  striking  when  they 
compared  the  magnificent  animals  exhibited  at  such  shows 
as  this,  with  the  unfed,  uncultivated  animals  which  formed, 
as  it  were,  the  raw  material.  So,  likewiie,when  they  com< 
pared  the  magnificent  samples  of  wheat  and  grain  shown 
at  the  various  markets  of  tne  country  with  the  wretched 
weed  from  which  it  probably  originated ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  they  must  be  careful  not  to  be  too  presumptuous,  and 
to  fancy  that  the  hand  of  man  could  accomplish  every- 
thing; for,  they  must  ever  bear  in  mind  that,  uough  man 
labours,  it  is  Qod  who  giveth  the  increase,  and  that  one 


oight*s  frost,  or  one  day's  storm,  might  render  uttedy  noi 
all  that  man  could  do.  It  was  their  duty,  therefore,  to  oe 
all  those  means  which  the  intelligenoe  of  mankind  placed 
at  their  disposal,  and  to  trust  to  a  merolfol  Providenoe  for 
its  successful  result. 

Lord  Bkbhxbs  said,  societies  snoh  as  the  present  we 
in  realitv  founded  in  the  aff'ections  of  the  people;  f»t 
whether  he  spoke  of  labourers  or  tenant-fkrmera,  mere  via 
scarcely  a  man  among  them  who  was  not  proud  to  belong 
to  an  association  of  which  their  landlords  were  memben. 
He  was  much  gratified  to  witness  the  marked  improveaient 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  land  of  this  district  sinee  he  bid 
an  opportunity  of  visiting  it  some  years  ago— a  xeeaR 
which  was  to  be  attributed  to  the  impetus  which  had  been 
given  by  this  society,  and  also  to  the  visit  of  the  Boyai  k^ 
cultu^  Society,  thus  showing  that  the  advantages  oonfened 
upon  any  particular  locality  by  the  visit  of  that  ▼•Iw^ 
association  were  of  a  permanent  description ;  and  he  hoped 
that  they  would  continue  to  remember  the  motto  of  tb» 
society,  which  was  **  Science  with  practice."    It  waa  thor 
desire  to  discover  what  was  the  right  thing  to  be  done  to 
improve  the  breed  of  stock,  and  render  machinery  d<^ 
available  in  agriculture ;  and,  having  done  that,  to  nin 
the  results  known  to  farmers.    It  wss  on  that  groniKi  thit 
they  had  done  all  in  their  power  to  enconra^  it^B 
ploughing;  and  he  was  much  gratified  to  hesrthat  k>d« 
spirited  farmers  in  that  district  had  united  together  for  w 
purpose  of  obtaining  a  steam  plough.    He  hoped  that  u  • 
abort  time  they  would  see  steam  cultivation  introdaeedU 
the  same  way  as  thrashing  machines  and  other  iop^ 
ments  had  been.    He  could  speak  ttom.  his  own  «<P^''J 
that  it  was  impossible  to  dean  some  deseriptioBS  of  m 
without  tJie  use  of  steam  oultiTa^on*    ForthenBore,  ii 
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they  wished  to  xiiie  the  oharMter,  haldtSi  and  moral  and 
intelleetoal  qualities  of  the  laboaren ,  nothing  they  ooold 
do  would  tend  so  maoh  to  accomplish  that  object  as  the 
introdoction  of  steam  caltivation* 

Mr.  AoDXBLBT  said  he  ooold  the  bettor  testify  to  the 
nloa  of  agricoltiiral  associationsi  beoanse  the  period  he 
had  refiBrred  to^twenty^two  jear8<-^was  just  the  period  in 
vhich  they  had  taken  root  in  this  coantiy ;  and  directly 
ifter  their  first  establishment  they  sncoeeded,  and,  rapidly 
multiplying,  soon  extended   throaghoat  the  length  and 
breidtb  of  Uie  land.    It  was  last  as  he  entered  the  Hoase 
of  Commons  that  sgricnltanu  societies  and  farmers'  dabs 
began  to  take  root  and  spring  np  in  this  oonntry  nnder  the 
preasQie  of  evil  times,  when  the  farmers  foand  that  if  they 
would  1x19  they  most  set  their  shonlders  to  the  wheeL   And 
he  thoogbt  that  all  persons  would  admit,  judging  by  the 
refolts  of  that  and  kindred  societieB,  that  they  had  suc- 
ceeded in  their  efforts,  and  had  raised  sgricnlture  to  the 
lerel  of  the  times.    They  had,  by  combinio^^  together  in 
ttsociations  of  this  kind— associations  in  which  a  spirit  of 
OQfflpetition  was  an  important  element^so  improved  the 
coldration  of  the  land,  that  they  might  be  said  to  have  ried 
with  the  mannfaotaxers  in  calling  in  the  aid  of  machinery. 
At  the  time  to  which  he  refened,  manufacture  was  ram- 
pant, and  was  stimulated  by  all  the  resources  of  capital 
and inTention,  and  agriculture  was  struggling;  but,  in  pro- 
ee«  of  time,  agrioolture  so  competed  with  manufactures, 
that  she  became,  as  it  were,  a  manufacturer  herself;  and«  if 
iDjoae  would  desire  to  cany  the  science  of  agriculture  a 
step  higher,  he  must  plough  by  steam  and  reap  with  the 
ud  of  mechanical  invention — so  much  had  these  societies 
done  to  promote  the  progress  of  agriculture  by  the  adapta- 
tioB  of  maehinery  to  its  rarious  operations.    But,  although 
all  classes  had  been  benefited  oy  this  improyement  in 
igricoltore,  none  had  receiyed  so  much  benefit  firom  them 
tt  the  labourers  themselyes.    Skilled  sgricnlture  required 
Bkilled  labour,  and  skilled  Isbour  invariably  raised  the 
status  of  the  eUsa  which  suppUed  it.    Not  only  did  the 
introdoction   of   skilled  labour   enable  the   agricultural 
labourer  to  work  himself  up  in  the  scale  of  society,  but  it 
liao  tended  to  inorease  his  general  intelligence ;  and,  in 
this  way  an  enormous  advantage  had  been  reaped  by^  the 
Isbooring  population  from  the  establishment  of  agricul- 
toral  societies.    He  took  it  upon  himself  (and  he  had  had 
some  experience  in  reference  to  the  question  of  education) 
to  say  that  more  had  been  done  by  the  introduction  of 
•kiQed  hdwor  to  improve  the  education  of  labonren,  and 


to  raise  them  in  the  scale  of  humanity,  than  all  that  the 
Privy  Council  had  done  with  its  annual  millions  voted  by 
Parliament.    The  general  result  of  their  labours,  then,  had 
been  to  combine  agriculture  with  manufactures;  and  it  was 
one  of  the  greatest  advantages  which  the  society  conferred, 
that  it  gave  the  landlords  and  farmers,  the  employers  and 
employed,  the  agriculturist  and  manufiacturer,  an  oppor- 
tunity to  mix  together  at  their  annual  meeting.  Thus  it  was 
that  they  had  seen  in  the  exhibition  ysrd  every  kind  of  inte- 
rest represented.    Even  the  horse  interest  was  represented  ; 
snd  one  of  the  most  attractive  sights  of  the  day  had  been 
the  hurdle  racing  for  the  trial  of  horses,  which  seemed  to 
have  interested  persons  of  all  ranks.    In  like  manner,  they 
had  the  cattle  interest  and  the  machinery  interest,  as  exem- 
plified in  the  exhibition  of  agricultural  implements.    But 
the  finest  feature  of  the  exhibition  was  to  be  found  in  the 
people  themselves  who  attended  it«     Talk  of  the  improve- 
ment of  breed !  why  the  race  they  themselves  represented 
(the  men  and  women — the  old  Anglo-Saxon  race)  were  the 
best  breed  in  the  whole  world  I    If  it  were  not  for  the 
vigour  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  what  would  become  of  a 
meeting  like  the  present?    No  other  country  in  the  world 
had  such  self-action  and  such  vigour  about  it  as  to  be  able 
to  hold  such  meetings  as  we  did,  and  which  had  been  of 
the  greatest  advantage  to  the  oonntry.    It  was  the  absence 
of  a  too  enervating  climate,  too  unclouded  skies,  and  a  too 
luxurious  nature,  which  produced  so  vigorous  a  race  of 
people,  and  which  rendered  us  so  superior  to  all  the  world. 
Mr.  NswDEOATE  said  he  could  not  but  rejoice  at  what 
seemed  to  be  the  co-partnership  that  had  sprung  up  between 
agriculturists  and  manufacturers.    They  were  now  applying 
to  agriculture  steam— >that  great  power  of  modem  times ; 
and  they  were  determined  that,  in  that  respect  at  least,  the 
manufacturers  should  have  no  monopoly.    The  agricul- 
turist in  North  Warwickshire  had  long  ago  felt  a  firiendship 
for  the  tall  chimneys  which  marked  the  out-crop  of  their 
minerals,  and  had  learnt  to  lament  when  they  stood  vapour- 
less,  for,  in  their  case,  a  cloudless  sky  was  but  too  often  a 
sign  of  departed  prosperity.     The  nationality  of  feeling 
which  now  existed  was  most  marked,  and  that  nationality  had 
been  called  out  mainly  in  consequence  of  the  distress  of 
the  manufacturing  interest,  which  had  called  forth  the 
noblest  efforts  of  charity  that  had  ever  been  made.    He 
thought  that  the  present  state  of  the  country,  fiourishing 
as  it  was,  compared  with  almost  every  other  country  in  the 
world,  was  a  recognition  of  Divine  Proridenoe,  for  which 
we  ever  ought  to  fed  grateful  as  a  nation. 


HOW    TO    MAKE    A    PRIZE    AGREEMENT. 


It  may  be  remembered  that  about  this  time  last  year 
I^  Lichfield  made  an  offer  of  a  premium  of  £50  for  the 
iKst  form  of  fiirm  agreement,  and  that,  in  doing  so,  he 
erinced  a  deal  of  commendable  consideration  for  tiie  joint 
interests  of  the  parties  to  be  concerned  in  the  contract. 
A  judicious  advocacy  of  tenant-ri^t  principle  was,  in  fact, 
the  leading  feature  of  his  lordship's  address ;  a  point 
which,  it  might  be  fairly  assumed,  would  not  be  witkout 
its  effect  on  the  competing  compositions  hdreafter.  The 
snnouncement  of  this  prize  created  some  sensation  when 
jut  fresh  before  the  agricultural  world,  whilst  the  object 
has  smce  reodved  the  best  practical  support  from  the 
number  of  papers  forwarded  for  perusal.  It  will  be  only 
right  however,  that  Lord  Lichfidd  should  himself  be 
aUowed  to  tell  the  story,  as  he  did  the  other  day,  when 
presiding  at  the  dinner  of  the  Staffordshire  Agricnltural 
Sodety.  The  absolute  necessity  for  some  attention  bdng 
called  to  the  matter  is  well  put,  as,  after  a  reference  to  the 
labours  of  the  Parliamentary  Oommittee  of  1848,  his 
lordship  proceeds  with  this  introduction  to  the  name  of 
the  successful  competitor :  "  I  must  say  that  although  the 
^nement  which  has  been  fixed  upontorecdvetheprizeisnot 
mn  likdy  to  b«  pedect  than  any  other  hunum  production, 


it  is  an  agreement  which  is  likdy  to  be  acceptable  to  the 
great  majority,  if  not  to  all  the  landlords  and  tenants  in 
this  county ;  and  I  should,  indeed,  be  dissatisfied  with  the 
results  of  our  meeting,  if  I  did  not  think  that ;  for  what 
could  posdbly  be  the  use  of  this  agreement,  if  it  were  not 
generally  adopted  P  An  agreement  is  wanted  in  this  county 
not  only  because  security  is  required  for  the  increasing 
amount  of  capital  whidi  is  yearly  hud  out,  or  which 
ought  to  be  kid  out  upon  the  land,  but  more  especially 
because  you  have  no  custom  of  the  country  to  fall  back 
upon."  This  is  all  very  sound,  and  further  on  his  lord- 
ship states  how  far  the  prize  agreement  promises  to  meet 
or  supply  the  exigencies  of  the  district :  "  I  may  tell  you 
that  it  contains  certain  dauses  which  give  security  to  the 
tenant  for  unexhausted  commerdal  improvements.  ^  It 
also  provides  for  a  certain  ^tem  of  cutivation,  which, 
although  it  presents  no  difficulties  in  the  way  of  restric- 
tions, can  safdy  be  said  to  give  encouragement  to 
better  (arming.  For  instance,  it  provides  that  land 
at  the  ^quitting  shall  be  left  in  a  proper  condition"— 
and  so '  on,  cStogether  in  as  encouraging  a  strain 
as  one  would  w^  to  hear.  The  actual  results  of 
the  offer  are  then  duly  given:  "The  Gompetition  wae 
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thtvwn  open  to  the  whole  of  the  tojmiry,  bo  that  anybody 
might  have  sent  in  a  form  of  agreement.  In  all  47  were 
sent  in,  and  1  need  hardly  Bay  that  these  47  included 
every  form  of  agreement  which  conld  wdl  be  imagined ; 
nor  need  I  say  that  the  labonn  of  the  committee  in  wading 
throQgh  Bome  of  these  agreements  were  rery  eonflidenble. 
Ereiy  description  of  claoBO,  erery  description  of  proyision 
was  contained  in  these  agreements ;  bat  the  successftd  one 
was  drawn  np  by  a  genUeman  who  is  well  known  in  this 
county  as  an  agriculturist— Mr.  May,  of  Elford  Park.  I 
am  sure  it  will  be  satisfoctory  to  Mr.  May  and  everybody 
in  this  room  to  hear  that  there  never  was  any  difference 
among  the  committee  as  to  who  should  have  the  first 
priie.  In  a  word,  nothing  would  seem  to  have  been  more 
thoroughly  successAil  than  the  framing  of  Lord  Idch- 
field's  otkr  or  the  response  made  to  his  challenge.  There 
was  a  deal  of  competition,  but  still  with  one  agreement 
indisputably  sunerior  to  aU  others^  "including  every  form 
whioh  could  wdl  be  imagined  ("  and  this  one  is  of  ooune  to 
be  eireulated  forthwith,  if  not  read  oat  there  and  tiien  in  the 
Msrket  HaU  at  Staflbrd.  Bot  my  Lord  shall  himself  play 
out  theplay :—-"  I  think  it  is  Just  possible  that  I  may  give 
some  little  disappointment  when  1  sav  the  Committee  are 
not  about  to  nnblish  that  agreement  I  We  should  really 
think  his  Lordship  might,  too ;  but  he  "  will  tall  you  the 
reason  why/'  Beoause,  amongst  other  good  causes,  "  I 
really  think  from  what  I  have  seen  of  it  that  it  will  re* 
quire  very  Uttla  altention  indeedl"  But  still,  "  it  was 
utteriy  impossiUe  for  any  agreement  to  have  been  drawn 
op  by  any  single  individual  which  was  likely  to  be  so  per- 
fect in  all  its  clauses  as  to  be  acceptable  to  all  the  land- 
lords and  tenant-farmers  in  the  county.  There  are  certain 
points  of  prsotioal  detail  still  to  be  supplied,  and"^How 
does  the  reader  imagine  these  ]^»oticaI  dstsils  «fi  to  be 
n^pUedP  By  publishing  the  agreement  in  its  present 
fomii  and  asking  for  oertein  suggestions  as  to  its  amend- 
ment— by  calling  a  meeting  of  the  agriculturists  of  the 
county,  and  discnsnng  the  form,  clause  for  clause— 
by  returning  it  to  tne  author,  and  requesting  his 
attention  to  any  weak  place--or  by  strengthening 
this  or  that,  with  permission,  from  some  of  the  many 
other  agreements  received?  Not  a  bit  of  it!  "The 
Committee  have  agreed  amongst  themselves  to  keep 
together  until  they  have  made  the  Agreement  whi^  they 
think  it  ought  to  be,  and,  before  th^  publish  it,  to  have  the 
advice  qf  tome  agentt  upon  the  eulfeet"  That  is  to  say, 
to  have  the  heart  of  the  priae  Agreement  cut  out  of  it  by 
sundry  anonymous  land-agents,  who  will  twist  it,  and  turn 
it»  and  trim  it,  and  cut  it,  and  tone  it,  and  worm  into  it  such 
points  of  practical  detail,  as  will  most  probably  turn  the 
whole  thins  into  a  mere  force,  and  negative  idl  ike  good 
thjst  Lord  Lichfield  may  have  ever  intended.  But  this 
will  never  do,  to  tack  so  wretched  an  ending  on  so  good  a 


beginning.     Let  the  Committee  at  once  tnnoontt  tk 
names  oi  the  land-agents  they  propose  to  esU  in.   Let 
them  hereafter  publish  not  only  their  own  form  of  igm- 
ment,  but  that  as  ori^imaUif  drawn  by  Mr.  May,  sad  let 
them  append  their  own  namei  to  their  award;  in  tlreidf 
the  country  is  teeming  with  disaatisfoetion  snd  isspidML 
In     the     Sti^'brdshire    Jdvertiier    of    but    Sibir 
dav,    "One    of    the    unsuccessfol    Forty-six**   ub: 
"  Was,  or  was  not,  the  soccessfol  competitor  a  member  o( 
the  committee  who  sat  in  judgment  v^n  the  sgreemati 
and  awarded  the  priie  ?    Was  it  not  known  from  thefint, 
to  at  UaH  certain  members  of  the  committiWj  that  hebd 
sent  in  a  form  of  agreementP     Was  he  not  prMest  it 
meetings  of  the  oommittee  when  his  own  and  ouer  igne- 
ments  were  considered  and  discussed  ?     Was  he  not  is 
communication  with  members  of  the  commiUee  upon  the 
subject  P    For  the  interests  of  justioe  and  the  credit  of 
all  oonoemed,  these  points  ou^t  to   be  desred  V 
Th€  Advertieer  says    in    a    note   to  this  kttar,  tlut 
"  Neither  the  suoeessfol  nor  any  other  eompetitor  im  i 
member  of  tiie  sub-committee  whieh  awarded  tiie  priie;'' 
but  who  vere  the  members  of  the  sub-committee  f  for  it 
will  be  absolutely  imperative  now  to  know  them,  in  order 
to  clear  up  the  whole  matter  from  the  awkward  mptoj 
surroondinff  it.     Anothsr  competitor,   signing  \mitii 
"  Inquirer,     protests  gainst   the  decision  of  the  ood- 
mittee,  for '<  What  has  been  arrived  ai?    TfaeeooimitlM 
have  disposed  of  Lord  liehfield's  fifty  pounds,  sad  got  i 
writing  whieh  requires  certain  points  of  prsetiesl  detiil, 
and  when  thn  have  had  the  advice  ^  some  offents  c^ 
the  su^eet,  they  will  maki  the  agreement  what  itj^hi 
to  bet    Is  this  the  essence  of  competition?    Ii  it  pro- 
posed to  cull  from  the  46  othsr  agreemants  (or  tfaoie  titc 
oommittea  waded  through)  such  oonditiona  ta  stipslttosi 
whioh  the  '  advice  of  some  agenta'  nsaj  reoomnsnd, « in 
what  manner  is  tiie  Priie  Agreemtikt  to  be  mads  *aece)^ 
able'  to  the  landlords  and  tenant  formers  of  the  oomLtjr 
It  is  a  grave  ouestion  whether  the  aub-oomndttee  hsi  sot 
for  exceededtheauthority  deputed  to  It?  while  it  is  anothff 

grave  question  for  the  county  to  conader  whrther  ^ 
agricultnrista  are  really  safe  in  the  hands  of  gentkmaiwko 
hand  their  case  and  cause  over  bodily  to  the  land-agents  r 
We  hope,  as  we  believe,  that  Lord  lichfield  had  oo  put 
in  thus  defeating  his  own  declared  intention.  It  woold 
be  really  well  to  see  a  Prize  Agreement  as  coming  clean 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  tenant  farmer ;  but  if  this  is  to  be 
clipped  and  cut  into  shape  like  apprize  sheep,  we  most  bsn 
no  more  of  this  hole-and-corner  business,  but  eveiymin  ooa< 
cemed  must  put  his  name  to  his  handiwork  as  pnblidy 
as  llr.  May.  The  agreement  will,  in  bt^  be  no  Isi^ 
the  nrodttction  of  the  latter,  but  of  the  Cofflinittee  id 
the  Land-agents, 


THB    PRIZB    AOltB£MBNT« 


At  the  leeut  dinasi  ef  the  Stsfltordsbiie  Beeiety,  the 
Ptesidsnt,  Loid  LtoHvisLD.  thus  spoke  to  the  sat()eet  of 
land  tnuta,  in  annonnciag  the  winner  of  the  £50  offoied 
by  bla  ImdsUp  for  the  best  fem  of  agrsesaent :— While 
I  am  n^  ibn  pregiess  el  the  aseiety,  I  csMal  help 
alMfoff  la  aMIkK  palate  hi  wUch  its  pragieaa  fa  wMly 
mdispwisi  a  paint  whfah  the  fimai—  of  the  aesiBty 
•MHy  tnmk  lAcd  Hsnawhgp  smk  athers-^nMit  teve  had 
hi  rie«^  beasuse  they  net  only  desirad  to  fawnase  the 
fualtty  of  stock  and  othsr  preduee,  but  th«;y  desired  also 
fo  wcreses  the  knowledge  whieh  landlords,  tenants,  and  1*- 
botrsts  brought  to  bear  upon  the  dntiss  of  their  several 
positbtts.  I  believe  that  in  nothing  has  the  society  been  mote 
iteesiM  than  in  ttis,  sad  to  prove  thfa  t  think  I  need  not 
go  iBMhat  thSA  the  sointy's  •!«  rspoH  Mr  IMS,  whSN  I  iad 


atalfa^  that  thsiy  hai  same  adsglviag  aa  lo 

whatfasr  the  intioduetion  of  the  snlqeet  of  the  tenure  of  land 


vanld  niomote  tiu  real  hunony  andwetfeie  of  ths 
dssMs eoaneeted  with  agriealtars.  This  year  ws  IsdOi 
loeiety  eadea?ourittg  to  bring  landtaris  and  tmaXvaj^ 
openly  to  tiMdlseussianefthtt  very  ^(BaetteB.  IMi^S 
«p  ta  the  praaent  tiflw  this  has  been  SM  ef  Iks  SMt  mm 
^oeaMsM  wbfah  hM  atlsadsd  the  piegiasa  of  BgriMtasjB 

il  ■  ow  that,  as  I  have  alfsady  tah  yam  this  aseisUr  *w^ 
ha  a  diiBerit  aoeb  Thfa  diAeally  has  »al  tiNss  via  faff 
andertahwiitiBathar  aoaatfaas  aad  fast,  bal  not  hsM^ 
iHi^ataxa  of  the  moaJfxj  has  sfiisnaassd  ths  if"*g 
whiA  attsMl  it.  At  one  Haw  tiisy  aUssapted  fa  dcsl  «2; 
this  question,  and  after  a  great  dsd  oT  iDvast«stfaB  ssd  ^ 
the  aiamhtatiOB  of  slmost  evciybody  ite  ^***  ^"^^^^^ 


ing  tiiem  any  uifenutfan  upon  the  aai^'^  thsy  tsMt  *» 

«VBum  WMn  n  wvi  mmi^  ■■^■■■^w  «^  ^^  ^*^    -.«.^ 

and  the  oeenpfars  Of  Isad.    AtthesuM  tfaMthstth^"^ 
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thm  cnqaiiy  they  publblicd  a  report,  which,  whib  it  pointed 
oat  whan  iiieh  intoforeDoe  wu  nndoiinble,  aJso  pointed 
oat  in  whet  partiealin  loeh  intorfereooe  might  powibly  be 
broaght  nboat,  thoagh  witboat  in  any  way  deranging  the 
nuitanl  agreementa  made  between  the  two  partiea.    In  thia 
npoit  thay  nooaunoBded  an  Act,  which  wai  aftewarda  paiied 
and  which  givei  aeeority  to  tenanta  for  ontlay  npon  boildinga. 
Hint  baa  been  the  only  reault  of  the  deliberationeof  the  eomnut- 
tee  whidi  lat  ao  many  daya,  and  took  to  much  eridenee.    That 
Act  givaa  a  tenant  power  to  obtain  payment  for  the  boildinga 
whidi  he  Buy  erect  upon  a  form  dnnng  a  tenancy,  or  elte  to 
xwmore  them.    There  ia  one  point  with  regard  to  that  nilijeet 
ivliieh  I  cannot  help  touching  npon  a  little,  beeaoie  It  may 
require  the  attention  of  thoee  who  have  unaertaken  to  deal 
with  thia  mbjcct.    The  committee  laid  ther  believed  it  to  be 
poaaible  to  enable  the  ownen  of  nroperty,  who  hafe  only  a  life 
intereat  in  that  property,  by  their  act  to  giro  leenrity  to  the 
tttantijbymeantofamatoal  agreement.    I  allnde  to  thii 
beeanaa  it  ia  well  known  that  the  object  I  had  in  view,  when 
not  long  iince  I  offered  a  prize  of  £50  for  the  beat  agreement 
between  landlord  and  tenant  which  could  be  drawn  np,  wai, 
to  gire  that  lecarity  which  was  abidntely  neceaiary  for  thoie 
tenant  (hrmen  who  might  chooie  to  tpend  capital  in  improT- 
jag  the  land  which  they  oooupied.    That  was  my  main  object 
m  propoeing  to  give  toil  priae,  but  at  the  lame  time  all  pre- 
MBt  mnit  know  that  while  inch  lecnrity  it  neceaiary  for  the 
tcnaat  it  ihould  aim  be  accompanied  by  daoiea  protecting 
the  tntereeta  of  the  landlord.    At  the  time  that  I  felt  lach  an 
arraagement  might  be  made  by  a  mntnal  nnderatanding  be- 
tvfen  landlord  and  tenant,  I  wu  quite  aware  that  the  greateat 
■eority  which  perhapi  eoold  be  gifen  to -the  tenant,  and  that 
vhieh  many  of  them  would  prefer,  would  be  a  leaae  which 
would  enanre  their  holding  their  land  for  a  greater  number  of 
yean,  and  for  a  luffident  number  of  yeara  to  enable  them  to 
reeoTcr  the  capital  laid  out  upon  it.    But  I  could  not  at  all 
diigaiae  from  myaelf  the  fact    which  I  knew  to  be  a  fact, 
thit,  although  in  the  mindi  of  many  a  leaae  waa  preferable  to 
•a  agieement,  there  were  not  only  many  landlorda,  but  many 
tanaati,  who  o1]jeeted  to  the  ^yitem  of  leuea  (Ko,  no).  There- 
iiaie  I  Mt  that  eo  long  aa  it  waa  ponible  to  obtain  an  agree- 
Best  which  would  give  the  eecuri^  required,  it  was  of  the 
otmoet  importance  to  the  oonntry  that  lucfa  an  agreement 
ihould  be  ootained.    I  muat  ear,  langnine  at  I  waa  at  the 
time  I  fint  railed  thia  tnli|ect,  that  the  discomion  of  it  would 
be  of  Tait  eerriee  both  to  landlorda  and  tenanti.  my  eipecta- 
tiona  hftfo  been  very  much  more  than  realiaed.    Thathaa  been 
bfoi^t  about  through  the  Tory  fair,  reaaonablet  and  attantiTe 
couderation  which  baa  been  giyen  to  the  sulgect  by  the 
fWBmittee  which  baa  eat  to  atfinalcate  upon  the  pnae.    I  an 
ctftaiB  I  apeak  the  opiaion  of  every  landowner  on  the  com- 
mittoa  when  X  lay  that  the  men  fact  of  our  hamg  met  toge- 
ther on  ao  many  oeeaaiona,  and  diicoaied  all  the  pointi  wtuioh 
endd  aiiae  between  landlord  and  tenant,  haa  inpplied  the 
hadlarda  on  the  eommittee  with  a  raat  amount  of  faluable 
iafiBraMlion,  quite  independontly  of  any  agreement  which 
aiaa  baf^  thMi.    And  I  hate  no  doubt  that  the  tenant  iar- 
■en  •■  the  committee  hare  learnt  that  the  landed  proprietoia 
flf  thia  aonaAry  art  amdevsto  meet  them  in  a  feir,  naaonabl% 
•ad  Ubeial  i^t*    t  nnit  eay  tliat,  althoagh  the  agroeaunt 
whiah  haa  been  Sued  upon  to  nceiTe  the  priae  ia  not  mon 
lika]/  la  be  parfe«l  thmi  any  other  human  prodnetioB,  it  ii  an 
•gMBanl  wtieh  ia  hka^  to  be  aeeeptahle  to  the  great  majott^ 
ifBol  to  alllha  landlorda  and  tenaaU  in  thia  eoon^,  and  I 
ibeaU  indeed  bo  diMatiifiad  with  the  leealte  of  our  meeting 
if  I  did  Ml  think  that;  for  what  oould  poenbly  be  the  uaa  of 
tkia  agNHMnt  if  it  wen  not  ganerally  adopted?    An  agree* 
Bant  fa  watttod  in  thia  eonn^  net  eoly  beeanaa  aneurity  ia 

a  lived  llv  the  iatiiuiiing  amount  of  capital  whieh  ii  yearly 
not,  ot  wUah  ought  to  be  laid  out,  upon  the  bad,  but 
iiipeeiaHy  beeanaa  yon  ha?e  ao  coetom  of  the  eooatry  to 


hU  baei  upottl    What  you  want  la  do  hen  ia  to  eetaUiah  a 
I,  and  that  caalooi  deaily  mual  be  a  good  one.    In 


ob- 


of  the  eeuntry 
irofidei  that  aecori^  which  you  now  wilh  to 
tya  in  thie  oounty  by  neana  of 
▲ad  I  beliefa  Taaoeinehin  ia  the  oi^  oonaty  in 
ouab  a  enalem  dace  onatt  and  althougn  I  ban  never 
in  Ihiit  tomntj,  I  am  aarfeely  latiml  fram  all  I 


thin 
.thnaaadlbaandMlKiocthaaaib   ilbinJc  imay 
BOW  annmiica  to  thaladiea  and  geatlamaD  preaant,  becauie  we 


haa  hnmanaaly  impnvad  the 
noftheaaik    Itiunfc  Imay 


an  all  intereated  in  thia  queition,  who  hu  been  the  lueceeiful 
competitor  for  thii  priae.  I  am  thankful  to  lay  that  in  doing 
10 1  have  not  to  go  out  of  the  county  of  [Stafford  for  a  name. 
The  competition  wai  thrown  open  to  the  whole  of  the  country, 
BO  that  anybody  might  have  lent  in  a  form  of  agreement. 
Altogether  fbr^-eeven  wan  lent  in,  and  I  need  hirdly  laT 
tbit  theee  forty-eeven  indaded  every  form  of  agreement  whicn 
could  well  be  imagined ;  nor  need  I  lay  that  the  laboura  of 
the  committee,  in  wading  through  lome  of  the  agreementa, 
wen  very  coniiderable.  Every  deieription  of  daoie,  every 
deeeription  of  ptovidon,  waa  contained  in  theee  agreementa, 
but  the  Buceeiefal  one  wai  dnwn  op  by  a  gentleman  who  it 
wall  known  in  thia  county  ai  an  agrieulturiit,  and  that  gentle- 
man ia  Mr.  May,  of  Elford  Park.  I  am  inn  it  will  be  latia- 
fkctorv  to  Mr.  May  and  to  everybody  in  thii  |[room  to  hear 
that  then  never  wai  any  diffennce  of  opinion  amongit  the 
committee  aa  to  who  ahould  have  the  flrit  priae.  I  am  not 
awan,  but  I  think  it  ia  Jnit  poinble  I  may  give  lome  little 
diaappointment  when  I  lay  the  committee  an  not  about  to 
publiah  that  agreement;  and  I  will  tell  you  why.  Became, 
aa  I  taid  befon,  it  wai  utterly  impoiilble  far  any  agreement  to 
have  been  drawn  up  by  any  dngle  individual  which  wu  likely 
to  be  10  perfbct  in  all  ita  dauiea  u  to  be  acceptable  to  all  the 
landlord!  and  tenant  fiurmen  in  the  county.  At  the  lame 
tiOMb  the  committee  felt  that  thia  agreement,  by  a  little  mon 
ooniideration  on  their  part,  and  a  Uttle  further  proloii||atien 
of  their  dutiea,  might  be  ao  preiented  u  to  make  it  very 
likely  that  it  would  be  generally  adopted.  I  really  think,  from 
what  I  have  leen  of  it,  that  it  wUl  requin  very  little  altention 
indeed,  but  then  are  certain  pointi  of  practical  detail  itill  to 
be  luppliedf  and  the  committee  have  agreed  amongit  them« 
■elvea  to  keep  tQ^her  until  they  have  made  the  agreement 
what  they  thmk  it  ought  to  be,  and  befon  they  pnouah  it  to 
have  the  advice  of  lome  agenti  npon  the  lubject.  fiut  while 
I  lay  we  an  ecareely  prepared  to  publiih  the  agreement  ai  it 
•tandi,  I  may  tell  yon  that  it  containi  certain  dauaei  whidi 
give  lecurity  to  the  tenant  for  unexhanited  oommcrcid  im- 

envomenta.  It  aim  providea  for  a  oertain  vyatem  of  cultiv^ 
ion,  whieh,  although  it  prticnti  ao  difficnltiei  in  the  way 
of  xeatrictioni,  ean  nfely  be  laid  to  give  encouragement  to 
better  fanning.  For  inatanca,  it  piOTidea  that  land  at  the 
quitting  dull  be  left  in  a  proper  condition ;  ind  I  do  not  think 
tben  11  anybody  who  ia  likdy  ever  to  be  plaeed  in  the  podtion 
of  an  iurcoming  tenant,  and  then  an  many  landlorda  already 
tenanti,  who  wUl  fbr  a  moment  lay  that  ia  an  nnwiie  pioviaion. 
On  tha  contrary,  it  ia  dearly  abadntaly  neoMiary,  not  only 
for  tha  intereat  of  the  hmdlord  and  the  in-oomiog  tenant 
but  dw  for  the  pneperity  of  the  oountiir  generally, 
that  the  moat  ehoutd  be  made  of  the  land,  and  that 
not  even  for  one  or  two  yean  ihould  a  farm  be  thrown 
out  of  oonditioa.  We  all  know  perfectly  well  that  whan  onea 
a  farm  ii  thrown  out  of  condition,  it  takei  a  very  low  time  to 
get  it  lata  condition  again,  and  that,  in  pdnt  of  fSust,  moat 
practied  farmen  wUl  tell  you,  if  you  adc  the  queition,  thai 
they  would  nther  pay  aeonuderabfc  aum  of  their  capitd  down 
than  at  a  low  rent  go  upon  a  fum  in  bad  condition.  I  think 
one  of  the  reaaona  why  at  thii  time  addiiional  lecnrity  ihoold 
be  given  to  a  tenant  for  aoch  rami  aa  he,  with  the  cooaent  of 
hia landlord,  may  think  right  to  ky  out  in  the  improvement  of 
hie  fhrm»  an  iht  improvamenta  which  an  rapidly  takini^  place 
in  the  eultivatioa  of  the  land,  wh^eh  involve  a  oonatantly  m- 
enaiing  capitd.  I  would  only  take  the  inataaoe  of  ateam 
cultivation.  Now,  than  ii  no  eort  of  doubt  that  aztzaordinarr 
impnvementi  will  be  the  reeult  of  iteam  eultivation,  Althooa h 
than  ia  a  diffennoe  of  opiaioB  aa  to  tha  amount  which  ia  to  do 
allowed  for  wear  and  tear,  and  alio  aa  to  the  inereaie  of  pro- 
duce whidi  will  nault  flrom  ateam  edtivation,  then  u  a 
nnivend  opiiuon  by  dl  who  have  tried  the  eyatem,  that  it  ia 
undoubtedly  ancoeiefd.  Hie  lordihip  then  eapniied  hie 
ragret  at  the  eomparative  fdlnn  of  the  iteam  plough  which  he 
introdoeed  npon  hii  eetate  Mme  time  aince,  and  eaid  that 
befon  ateam  plooghing  oodd  become  generd,  great  altentiona 
muet  bo  lude  hi  the  ehape  of  the  fidda;  and  thia  ihowed  the 
naeaadto  of  tamptiBg  additiond  capitd  on  to  the  land.  Ho 
n«zt  referred  to  the  enlgeet  of  labouren!  eottagea,  and  laid, 
with  aoBM  omphadi,  that  he  knew  eetatea  on  which  the  col- 
iBgM  were  in  a  bad  oonditioa  owing  eddy  to  the  ne^^^tgmot 
of  thi  aganta.  He  did  not  beUavo  there  waa  a  dngle  knded 
proprielcr  in  the  eettntf  who  would  not  noMdy  evila  of  thia 
ailufi  if  th^  warn  pointid  ant  to  hiak 
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NITROGENOUS   MANURES,  WITH   SPECIAL   REFERENCE  TO  THE  TURNIP  CROP. 


Some  few  yean  itiiee,  the  Longhbro*  Agrictdtanl  Ateoeift- 
tion  had  i  tpecial  meeting.  The  members,  impreteed  with  the 
importance  and  Talue  of  a  knowledge  of  ehemiatry  to  tboae 
engaged  in  agricnltaral  pnrsuita,  met  for  the  purpose  of  eon- 
aidcring  how  to  provide  inch  an  education  for  their  ions  and 
at  the  aame  time  to  make  aome  progreea  themsdTca  in  thii 
Bcience— -a  knowledge  of  which,  to  the  fiurmcr  of  the  present 
daj,  ia  almost  imperative.  After  some  discnsaion  a  fond  wna 
raised,  and  it  waa  decided  to  engraft  an  agricaltnral  branch  on 
the  old-established  Grammar  Bdiool.  Mr.  J.  Scott  wu  ap- 
pointed matter,  and  also  lecturer  on  ehemiatry  to  the  associa- 
tion. On  Thursday  last  he  addressed  the  Society  on  "  Nitro- 
renons  manures,  with  special  reference  to  the  tnraip  crop.** 
The  following  is  the  substance  of  the  paper: 

What  used  to  be  called  the  nitrogen  theory  baa  now,  I 
imagine,  but  few  supporters.  This  theory  waa  that  the  ainl 
needed  oaly  manures  with  nitrogen  in  them  as  the  principal 
aubstance,  in  order  to  produce  the  most  abundant  crops.  The 
nitrogen  theory  was  strongly  supported  in  this  country  by 
Lawea  and  Gilbert,  and  so  strong!  j  was  it  taken  op  by  them 
that  it  became  a  hobby  with  them,  and  they  wrote  and  said 
many  things  in  regard  to  it,  which,  of  course,  could  not  be 
conSrmed,  and  thus  laid  themselves  open  to  criticism  by  the 
opponents  of  the  theory.  Its  most  bitter  op{>onent  is  perhaps 
one  oi  the  most  eminent  of  chemists,  and  taking  advantage  of 
the  one^dedness  of  Lawes  and  Gilbert's  espcnments,  he  hu 
written  a  most  bitter  treatise  upon  the  subject,  and  certainly 
iparca  not  these  two  men.  liebig  has  written  long  in  opposi- 
tion to  this  theory,  and  maintained  for  many  years  as  extrava- 
pmt  opinions  in  another  direction.  He  maintained  that  there 
IS  no  necesaity  to  supply  niirogenous  manures  at  all  to  the 
aoil,  if  we  take  care  to  supply  plenty  of  the  other  substances 
needed  by  the  plants  for  their  sustenance.  Plenty,  he  said,  of 
this  nitrogen  floats  in  the  air  to  supply  all  that  is  needed  to 
vegetation.  He  baa,  however,  modifted  hia  opiniooa  in  hia  last 
traatise  on  the  snbjeet,  and  admits  that  manuiea  with  a  aup* 
ply  of  nitrogen  are  necessary  to  produce  the  lai^  cropa  now 
oemanded  by  the  farmers  to  pay  eipensea.  For  the  natural 
produce  of  the  soil  it  waa  not  ncceesaiy  to  supply  these 
Banuraa,  but  for  the  artifldal  produce  now  demandea  it  ia  ne- 
oeasary  to  reaort  to  all  elasaes  of  manurea  in  order  to  aeeon- 
plish  that  end.  Lawea  and  Gilbert  have  been  obli|^ed  to 
modify  their  extravagant  opinions  as  well,  and  admit  that 
mineral  mannree  alone  will  aometimea  give  a  large  increase  of 
cropa.  For  my  part,  the  longer  we  live  I  think  we  shall  the 
more  dearly  see  that  all  such  Uieorieamuat  fall  to  the  ground. 
It  is  impossible  under  the  existing  state  of  things,  that 
any  one  toeory  of  manuring  can  satisfy  ail.  There  are  no 
two  fields  the  tame,  far  less  two  farms,  or  the  soils  of  two 
oonnties.  What  will  suit  one  farmer  won't  auit  another,  ao 
that  nitrogen  theoriea  or  mineral  theoriea  must  both  alike  be 
laid  aside  as  antiquated.  We  must,  to  be  rational,  study  for 
oursdves  what  our  fields  require,  and  then  persevere  in  those 
principles,  and  we  shall  at  last  have  good  cropa  firom  no 
nudging  land.  Nitrogen  manuree,  to  inquire  a  little  into 
the  subject,  are  plentiful  in  the  market,  but  generally  costly 
to  pur^ase.  Gnaoo  is  the  principal  source  of  nitrogen  to  the 
farmer ;  and  it  is  a  curious  thing  that,  though  he  does  not 
refuse  to  psy  a  good  price  for  guano,  and  principally  for  the 
nitrogen  contained  in  it,  yet  be  allows  as  much  nitrogen  to 
escspe  oat  of  his  manure-heaps,  and  from  other  refuse^  aa 
what  he  pniehases  in  the  costly  manure.  It  is  a  sort  of  a 
paradox  that  as  much  as  dSll  or  £12  should  be  paid  for 
guano,  yet  there  is  generally  lost  aa  much  valuable  matter,  by 
expodng  the  heapa  to  the  weather,  and  allowing  other  refuse 
to  waste.  It  is,  I  think,  questionable  whether  nitrogen  ia 
then  of  value  to  the  farmer,  or  whether  it  is  the  meet  aetive 
ingredient  in  guano.  It  is  quite  true  that  there  are  other 
meet  valuable  matters  in  guan<^  and  some  that  up  to  a  recent 
period  had  never  been  so  modi  aa  estimated,  and  are  now 
found  to  have  a  moat  bcnefidal  effect  upon  it— that  is,  the 
oxalie  aeid,  in  particular,  that  is  found  in  it  Tet  expeiionee 
•hows  that  the  nitKogen  of  the  guuo  playi  a  mist  importuit 


part,  and  is  certainly  a  most  valuable  manure  to  those  whs 
are  determined  to  make  the  land  produce  its  utmost.  Thca 
why  do  farmers  lose  so  much  by  sllowing  refuse  of  all  kiadi 
to  waste  so  extravagantly  ?  I  fear  we  cannot  commend  tks 
wisdom  of  those  who  do  so,  and  must  turn  a  deaf  car  ts 
those  who  complain  of  hard  times,  and  yet  husband  not  that 
which  would  enrich  them.  I  know  quite  well  that  vast  ie> 
formation  hss  been  wrought  in  this  matter  within  the  last 
twenty  years ;  but  the  work  is  only  half  aeoomplishod,  aa  long 
as  the  nitrogen  is  allowed  to  escape.  Heing.  as  you  know,  ia 
its  usual  state,  a  volatile  compound,  it  requires  to  be  corked  np 
to  keep  it  from  loss.  Clsy  is  a  good  cork,  and  preventa  its 
eacape  entirely  out  of  all  refnse.  The  thing  is  cnsy  enoogk, 
I  consider ;  but  I  must  not  enter  upon  this  point  again,  see- 
ing I  have  spoken  upon  it  before,  and  likewise  that  my  tbeas 
lends  me  to-day  in  another  direction.  I  have  princ^Mlly  to 
direct  your  attention  to  the  eflTcct  nitrogenona  manures  bars 
upon  the  turnip  crop.  The  battle,  in  this  instanfie,  ia  be- 
tween phosphorus  and  nitrofren.  Now,  to  underataiid  tW 
difference  of  their  action,  and  of  the  piindple  of  BMAorisf 
with  these  two  substances,  it  will  be  necessary  to  cxplaia. 
Phosphorus,  in  the  shape  of  superphosphates,  or  in  boos- 
mannre  of  some  sort,  can  only  be  applied  to  the  land.  It 
doee  not  exist  anywhere  dse  but  ia  the  asnniuw  or  in 
the  aoil  Now  nitrogen  is  in  the  atmosphere  as  wdl  u 
in  the  soil;  and  plants  in  a  natural  sute  withdnw  all 
their  nitrocen  from  that  sonree,  and  the  planta  in  that 
state  are  able  just  to  assimilate  u  much  nitrofcn  na  thsj 
need,  or  the  other  kinds  of  food  from  the  soil  foed  the 
plant  jost  at  that  rate  at  which  the  nitrogen,  for  iu 
part,  can  be  extracted  and  assimilated  from  this  air.  Bat 
iQ  any  given  plant,  whose  growth  we  wish  to  hasten  on, 
and  whose  produce  we  wish  to  inoresse,  we  most  force  it 
to  take  more  food  in  a  given  time,  and  provided  all  the 
kinda  of  food  are  present  in  the  soil  in  sufficient  abund- 
ance to  give  the  most  abundant  crops,  yet  our  plant  will 
not  grow  at  the  desired  pace,  unless  we  provide  more 
nitrogen  than  the  plant  can  get  in  its  natural  growth. 
And  here  comes  the  neoessity  for  the  supply  of  nitrogen 
in  order  to  give  the  plant  ;a  good  digeation,  to  pot  it  in 
homely  phrase.  Let  plenty  of  other  mineral  food  be  in  the 
aoil,  ready  to  be  taken  up  by  the  plant,  and  then  give  a  sup- 

51y  of  nitrogen ;  and  you  are  sure  to  have  an  abundant  crop. 
!here  ia  no  reason  beforehand,  why  We  abould  so  snppiy 
nitrogen;  and  [liebig  reaaoning  ftom  theory,  and  not  from 
experiment,  ai|{ued  that  we  need  not,  on  that  eonditioa, 
aupply  nitrogen,  since  sufficient  existed  in  the  atmoapbere. 
But  we  reason  ttom.  experiment,  and  aay  that  if  yon  do 
not  supply  nitrogen  the  plant  will  not  grow,  though  all 
the  other  conditiona  are  favourable.^«ot  so  well,  that  is. 
We  state  nothing  abaolnte  in  agriculture,  there  are  ao  many 
exceptiona.    Experiment  moat  dedde  before  theory.    The 
theory  muat  oome  out  of  the  experiments,  snd  we  must 
not  make  a  certain  number  of  experimenta  in  order  to 
work  out  a  favourite  theory,  for  surely  in  that  ease,  will 
facta  be  twiated  and  perverted  nnoonaeioasly.     On  the 
other  hand,  if  we  aupply  nitrogen  to  a  poor  soil,  the  pisnts 
will  decidedly  be  greater  in  biuk  and  the  prodnoe  uiU  be 
more  abundant.    But  then  the  power  of  the  nitzogen  has 
been  exerted  upon  the  original  elementa  of  the  sdl,  snd 
thus  by  constant  manuring  with  nitrogen  mannrea  yon 
oome  aooner  to  a  oomplete  state  of  exhaustion  in  the  soil 
than  otherwiae.    And  there  ia  another  danger  In  using 
nitrogenona  manure  alone  in  quantities,  that  is,  if  the  field 
is  not  particularly  rich.    The  nitrogen  operating  upon  the 
smsU  amount  of  fertile  anbetanoe  in  the  field  at  the  fimt 
oiiaet  of  the  plant  oanaes   the  plant   pretematiirally  to 
arrive  at  an  advanoed  stage  of  growth,  when  almost  nd- 
denly  the  growth  of  the  plant  ceaaea,  and  the  powers  of  the 
soil  sre  unable  to  perfect  ita  growth  in  a  aufficient  msnoer. 
A  diseased  or  imperfioct  plant  ia  the  oonaequeneei   Aai 
we   have  inatanoea   of  that  ikeqoently   win  the  taoip. 
It  grows  rapidly  at  first,  assimUates  the  total 
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of  lOBe  one  tidwtuioe  in  the  fleU  that  is  at  aU  in  e  etata 
for  feeding  the  plant,  for  initanoe,  lime  and  macEneiia; 
then  the  growth   of  the  'plant  is  eontinned   with    the 
other  sabetanees  for  a  time,  but  the  soil  being  Wanting 
in  one  essential  element,  the  plant's  growth  necessarily 
becomes  lass  ngoroas,  insects   of  Tadons  descriptions 
attaek    it,   and  disease  of  course  is  the  consequence. 
Let  08  be  sure  first  that  the  soil  is  in  good  heart  before 
we  applj  a  stroogly  Lforeing  msnore*  lest  "  finger  and  toe*' 
manifest  itself  in  the  field*  and  we  turn  blindly  round 
and   blame   the   manure   applied   as  the   eause  of  the 
diMsse.    Then  again,  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  put  upon  any 
feki  has  been  the  came  of   mnch  dinute.    Tbia  point  was 
ezperisMnted  upon  last  year  by  the  Seat  Lothian  dub  of 
(srmcn.    The  qutntities  appliad  Tsiied  from  4  to  8  per  cent 
per  anaoai,  and  the  eondusion  arriycd  at  wu  sgainst  the  ap- 
pheation  of  snoh  large  quantities.    One  genttemao,  the  most 
enterprising  of  the  dub,  wss  sgainst  this  decision,  and  deter- 
fluocd  another  year  to  apply  the  maximum,  and  only  remember 
to  put  it  on  a  good  fidd  and  give  his  turnips  plenty  of  room 
to  grow;  the  drills  at  least  S7-in.  wide,  the  plsnts  3  or  4 
iachcs  more  dirtaat  from  one  another  in  the  drill  than  nsud. 
Now,Iisuginethataamuehas8cwt.would  frighten  msay 
of  the  fiumen  m  this  dietrict,  and  I  think  it  would  he  uaad- 
▼imhle  to  try  it.    The  chmate  difiers  to  thst  extent  as  to 
prednde  sneh  a  doie  of  guano  on  the  lands  here.  But  I  often 
tbiak  that  the  prindple  is  a  good  one  that  Mr.  Hope  adro- 
mtei,  that  is,  of  giving  the  turnips  plenty  of  room  to  grow. 
Drills  27-in.  wide,  and  the  turnips  well  thinned  out,  gifes,  ae- 
oording  to  the  statisties  of  the  north,  dways  greater  wdght 
to  ths  aerss  than  those  whers  the  roots  sre  thick  in  the  ground 
lad  of  small  liseL    I  think  it  is  wdl  to  take  no  grudging  view 
of  these  msttan.    If  we  are  liberd  to  the  fields.  I  slwsys 
ias^  that  the  Adds  will  be  liberd  to  us.  This  thin  planting 
ii  gaming  ground  rapidly  amongst  us,  snd  I  eoonder  it  a  step 
is  the  right  direction.    U  yon  are  in  the  habit  of  reading 
Hsdii'a  speechsi,  you  will  see  there  that  thin  towing  and  thin 
dancing  are  quite  the  fuhion,  and  large  crops  as  the  result. 
He  argues  spedaUy  in  wheat,  because  of  the  peculiarity  it  has 
of  tillering  wdl  when  thin  sown.    And  we  would  argue  for 
thinly-planted  tomipa,  when  we  know  that  there  is  really  no 
Emit  to  their  sise.  And  swedee  nerer  lose  weight  by  growing, 
as  the  eommoa  turnip  does.  But  then  we  must  remember  that 
these  pondples  are  limited  by  climate,  as  we  lav  the  other 
day  when  Meehi  wu  lecturing  the  Cumberland  fanners,  and 
spplyittg  to  the  high  snd  bleidc  lands  of  Cumberlsnd  the 
amoos  iirinciples  in  operation  st  his  farm  in  the  more  tem- 
perate climate  of  Eisez.  The  Cumberland  farmers  knew  wdl 
that  liechi  was  right  for  Eisex,  but  knew  equally  wel?,  and 
told  him  ss  plainly,  that  he  was  wrong  for  Cumborlsnd.    In 
this  district  the  cUmate  ia  temperate  and  good,  and  we  can 
follow  out  theie  prindplcB,  I  am  rare,  with  adTsntsge.    If  we 
sow  the  turnips  crowded  together,  then  we  are  sure  to  get  a 
crop,  but  not  the  weight  nor  the  quality  of  that  crop  obtdned 
from   thinly-planted  turnips.    And  cspeddhr  ia  this  lo  with 
nitrogen  SMnurcs.    It  wss  a  point  that  I  wiaiisd  to  direct  the 
cxpcnment  this  rammer  upon.     And  I  asksd  severd  of  those 
who     were    lO     good    as    to     try    the    czperiment    to 
thtn     one    part    to    a    greater    extent    thra    the   other. 
I    hope     they    have     attended     to    it,    and    we     shsll 
■ee    the    reralt    sfterwards.      Nitrogenous  mtnorcs    de- 
msnd  wider  spsces  than  raperphoiphate,  for  the  cropi  grow 
to  a  Inter  period  of  the  year  with  the  former  than  the  latter, 
and  are  therefore  more  Ukdy  to  incrcaee  to  a  larger  use.  Tbe 
time  of  planting  the  turnip  it  a  point  of  contidersble  import- 
aaee,  cspeddly  if  taken  [in  connection  with  the  leason  and 
■annie  applied.    Every  district  mutt  be  mled  by  it«  own 
laws  in  this  retpeet.    To  be  msde  aware  ihst  in  Scotlsnd 
tbey  aow  in  Msy  snd  resp  good  crept  of  tnmipt  in  Noyember, 
vill  serre  no  good  pnrpoae  for  thit  dittrict,  at  this  summer  I 
fear  will  abundantly  prove  before  it  is  done.    But  so  greet  is 
the  influence  of  the  season,  it  it  dmott  impostible  to  srrive  at 
taything  like  a  satitfietory  explanation  of  the  whole  fsets  of 
the  ease.     Two  diseases,  however,  are  the  result  of  early 
lowtog — one  rather  pccoliar  and  more  noticeabte  mi  toilt  in 
vhteh  there  it  a  considerable  quantity  of  organic  manure,  or 
on  Innd  riddy  topplied  with  nitrogen.    Tbe  turnip  grows  in 
this  particulsr  instance  with  sn  overabundant  top  and  a  pro- 
portionately less-developed  root,  so  that  in  time  the  weak 
root  becomes  disessed,  a  fungus  very  like  the  mould  of  the 
potato  aettles  open  the  fibres  of  the  root  and  destroys  them. 


Now,  nitiofenons  manures  have  dways  a  tendoMy  to  develop 
the  top  more  than  ths  root,  and  where  such  a  diteate  as  this 
is  liable  sodi  manures  should  be  studioudy  avoided.  If  the 
season  is  wsrm  and  fordng,  aa  thii  latt  season  has  been,  there 
is  stUl  greater  danger  from  this  diteate.  From  what  I  have 
heard  of  some  fid&  of  turnips  in  thit  ndgbbourbood,  I  fear 
they  are  attacked  with  this  disesie,  snd  nnce  no  Isud  in  this 
disteict  has  an  overabundance  of  organic  matter  in  it,  I  must 
condude  that  thit  tpedd  diseste  u  in  thit  teaion,  owing  to 
the  crept  growing  on  landlabundantly  tupplied  with  nitr«^ien. 
And  then  the  mott  virulent  and  common  diteate,  retolting 
firom  early-sown  turnips,  ia  that  of  mildew.  It  generally 
attache  tbe  crop  about  the  end  of  August  or  beginning  of 
September.  Bach  a  summer  ss  we  hsve  bed,  hst  msde  turnips 
pecnUsrly  lisble  to  this  diteate,  for  thit  resson — ^that  the  hot 
moitt  weather  in  June  tet  the  turnips  vigoroutly  to  work  ; 
they  grew  wdl  during  Jdy ;  but  when  Augutt  sppesred,  still 
dry  and  hot,  the  growth  of  the  plant  ceased,  owing  to  the 
continued  drought.  When  the  growth  ceatet,  a  curious 
fungus,  called  otdtwa,  fiMtens  open  ths  leaf,  and  cautet  that 
white  appearance  upon  it  known  at  mildew.  There  is  no 
hdp  for  the  diteate  when  it  once  appears,  tave  the  re- 
turn of  nun  to  give  tuffident  moitture  to  ttart  the 
growth  and  wtsh  the  leaf.  And  even  this  return  of  rsin 
aad  favourable  drcumstances  won^t  save  the  crop,  if  the 
rain  does  not  come  before  the  fungus  hss  eaten  into 
the  fibres  of  the  plsnt.  Prevention  is  better  than  cure. 
Late-sowing  prevents  mildew  to  a  great  extent ;  as  well  u  in 
the  months  of  August  snd  September,  keeping  the  turfMe  of 
the  land  between  the  drillt  well  ttirred  and  pulverizid,  to  be 
ready  to  aboorb  moisture  from  the  dews  st  night,  and  which 
would  sustsiu  partly  the  continued  growth  of  the  plant. 
Late-sowing  can  dways  be  prsctised  bv  every  fsrmer;  sad  in 
this  dittrict,  whers  mildew  does  attack  the  crop,  it  must  be 
allowed  to  be  the  lafmt  plan.  It  it  dmost  dittretsing  now  to 
look  upon  Adds,  that  in  the  beginning  of  Au^st  hsd  s  first- 
rate  appearance,  to  tee  them  blanched  and  withering.  If  the 
sesson  had  been  cold  and  retarding,  the  early-sown  tumipa 
would  not  have  suffered  to  the  same  extent.  But  as  it  is,  they 
are  suffering ;  snd  thote  who  towed  late  in  the  seaton  may 
thank  themtdves  for  thdr  precaution.  There  are  eo  many  in- 
flueneee  at  work  which  affect  the  growth  of  this  plsnt,  thst  it 
is  imposdble  to  be  condte  snd  certsin  in  any  of  our  speenlsp 
tions  regarding  it.  We  have  the  toil  to  connder,  the  manure 
to  condder,  and,  above  dl,  the  teason,  whether  diy  and  warm, 
or  wet  and  cold.  The  two  fint  we  can  infiuenee :  the  last  we 
cannot.  We  mutt  take  the  teaton  aa  it  comes.  Our  best 
plsn  is  to  go  on  perseveringly  to  work,  to  discover  the  most 
probable  conditions  of  toil  and  manure,  and  atcertain  the  time 
when  to  sow ;  snd  hsving  these  conditions  fdfiUed  to  the  best 
of  power,  we  must  then  lesve  the  growth  of  the  turnip  to  the 
the  infioenccs  of  the  weather,  be  it  rain  or  be  it  ronthine.  Mr. 
Scott  condudcd  by  remarking  that  he  mutt  tay  ammoniacd 
manuret  had  thit  year,  in  meet  inttancet,  produced  more 
abundant  crops  thsn  raperpbosphatee,  owing  prindpaUy  to  the 
warm  season  we  had.  In  cold  weather  raperphosphttss  wodd 
be  best.  Turnips  were  lees  lisble  to  mildew  when  grown  with 
smmoniicd  msnurss  than  with  raperphosphste8,ss  the  former 
kept  them  growing  longer  in  dry  weather. 

The  Chairman  sud  he  wss  sure  Mr.  Seott  wss  worthy  of 
their  best  thsnks  for  his  mott  inttmctive  lecture,  eontdning 
to  large  an  amount  of  practical  information  exprctssd  in  so 
tntdlmble  s  msnner.  He  observed  thst  he  had  seen  sstonith- 
ing  emets  from  a  dressing  of  sdt  and  guano,  about  8  ewt.  of 
guano  and  a  portion  of  tdt.  Lett  year  some  laod  in  his  psrish 
thut  msnured  produced  an  enormous  yidd  of  turnips,  aad  it 
bid  fair  to  bs  quits  equsl  thit  yesr,  and  would  most  Ukdy 
obtsin  the  Society's  prise. 

Mr.  Scott  sdd  the  guano  and  salt  dretsing  seemed  to 
answer  beet  of  dl  the  experiments  which  wers  being  tried. 

Mr.  W.  HiMaoxf  observed  that  his  turnips  looked  remark- 
ably wdl.  He  had  sown  the  gusno  and  sdt  on  the  fist,  and 
then  driUed  the  turmps  in. 

Mr.  AifORAVB  thought  it  was  best  to  ridge  twice— ridge 
snd  then  drees  with  guano  and  talt,  and  afterwards  ridge 
sgdn  and  sow  the  tumipt. 

Mr.  RowBOTHAM  tdd  the  teaton  had  eertainly  been  pe- 
culiarly ftvonn^le  for  ammoniaeal  manuret,  but  as  a  rule  he 
did  not  think  nitrogenous  msnurss  were  good  for  tumipa*  but 
nothing  waa  better  for  com  crope.  On  hia  land,  which  waa 
rather  cold,  he  used  2  ewt.  of  guano,  2  ewt.  of  idl^  and  8  ewt. 
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ofinperphoipliftte;  he  dm  not  me  lapetphoephitw  itoie. 
With  xuereace  to  the  wute  of  Baniire  bj  eipeene,  ke  re- 
narked  there  wu  e  differcnei  of  opinion,  vodeker  end 
othen  contended  it  did  not  wuta  mneh  by  ertporetioD,  bnt 
only  by  dnininf . 

The  Chairman  wished  to  know  Mr.  Beotfk  opinion 
M  to  whether  e  mtnnre  heip  wonld  really  loae  huge  by 
oTaporation,  or  whether  it  wu  only  the  dndoing  of  tlie 
liqiiid. 

Mr.  Scott  replied  fteih  nipiire  did  not  wMte  mneh  by 
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tTvpMMiB*  The  awMua  wif  pndMftd hydK._-_..^ 
and  waegenefaDywaiheddownbythenfaL  MhtWMt, 
he  Hid,  refer  hi  hie  paper  eo  aneh  to  Maaue  hflipe  n  IB  ate 
flvmreAue.  HedireeledattniltetoinirltaliiathelU^ 
Agrienllaral  Beeiely^  Jommai,  on  the  appioptirtloa  of  tows 
■ewase.  He  thonght  they  might  lean  mad  fees  it  wUdk 
wonld  profe  Yalnable  to  them.  Hie  adoption  of  the  writn^ 
•nggeithmi  wonld  get  rid  of  what  had  fbr  a  leoe  tinf  been  i 
diffloolty  and  a  nnlnnee,  and  tun  it  to  a  rev  bearft  nd 
•ooree  of  |ein. 


PRODUCnON  OF  NITRATES,  AND  THEIR  APPLICATION  IN  AGRICULTUBS. 

[TAAKBLATED     PBOX    THl    '^/OUBNAL    D'AOBIOUlffUBS    FBATiqini."] 


WhOit  ealHng  the  attention  of  onr  readen  to  a  new  method 
nf  fertOiiing  the  noil,  whieh  derifei  iti  wuree  from  the  won- 
derfhl  dieeonriei  of  modem  eliemiBtry,  permit  nito  render 
ilneere  homege  to  the  merit  of  thoee  lafante  whoee  theoretleal 
worke  and  experimental  reeearehei  have  hronght  to  light  the 
flneet  diiooferiet  of  the  19th  oentory. 

Agricnitnre  and  MannftMtoree,  the  two  great  foreee  of  na- 
tione,  ha?e  obeyed  hi  praetiee  that  enenetie  impetoi,  and  the 
Hght  hii  ipread  iteelf  from  one  hemisphere  to  tne  other. 

Chemistry,  Physiology,  Heehanies,  Botany,  Geology,  end 
Astronomy,  dl  followed  in  mirrellons  prmcressioo,not  only  in 
the  fixing  of  abstnet  prindples,  which  fwrm  thiir  bise,  bat 
Airther,  and,  what  is  of  greater  importtnee,  in  their  appliea- 
tioa  to  an  works  whidi  eonstitnte  the  well-beiag  ana  ptoe- 
perit^of  natiena. 

This  homsge  we  wonld  pertienlarly  address  to  MM.  Daoiu, 
BoQseinganlC,  Liebig,  Payen,  BIslagnti,  Johnston,  Knhlmsn, 
Baml,  Leeoq,  Biron,  Ltwes,  Gilbert,  Isidore^  Pierre,  Vofileker, 
Way,  and  TuUy,  It  is  to  modem  ehemistry,  and  agrienltoral 
ehemistry  espeaally,  that  we  owe  for  the  most  part  the  pro- 
iprees  that  hu  been  made ;  and  amongst  whieh  we  may  men- 
tion first  the  pcodnetion  of  nitrates,  as  regards  the  applieation 
whieh  haa  been  made  of  i^  for  the  laatfinir  years,  in  ftrtiliaUig 
tbeeoil 

HappOy  we  are  able,  after  anmerooa  experfanenta,  to  arrive 
•t  the  day  predieted  by  M.  Malagnti,  in  tlie  following  worda, 
qnoted  firom  hie  "  Lsetnree  on  Agnealtnral  Chemiatry:*^— 
**  Ihe  enltinttor  will  one  day  be  abki  to  fix  the  aaote  u  the 
atmosphere  hioiself,  and  transform  it  into  the  nitrates  which 
oenstitnte  one  of  tlie  moat  powerful  manorea.*' 

In  order  the  better  to  aet  forth  the  importaaoe  of  the  anb- 
iaet  we  propoee  to  treat  in  thie  paper,  we  shall  nroeeed  to  re- 
bte  eor  praetieal  eaperieooe  of  a  anmmary  of  the  principal 
worka  nnen  the  theory  of  nitrificatioa. 

In  1740,  Piertaob,  hi  hia  addieea  belbie  the  Academy  of 
Seieneee  at  Berita,  mentioned  the  oinnmstaoeea  whieh  appeared 
to  him  most  likely  to  fivonr  the  proeeea  of  nitrifieation.  They 
neoHed  themeelTea  into  faor  eaaential  conditions  i  1st.  Hie 
pteseaea  of  limei  8nd.  The  porona  nature  of  the  aoil  allowing 
firoe  paeeage  to  tlie  air  {  Srd.  The  patreiaetion  of  animal  and 
fegetable  matter ;  4th.  A  eertein  disgree  of  heat  and  moistnre. 

In  1779.  Beehefoaeanld  and  DolMBiett  obesrred  that  dialk 
beeame  nitrified  in  the  air.  ^  I  thiak,*  writea  Dolomiea, 
"  that  the  diaeoreriea  npen  tiie  generation  of  aaltpetre  might 
wen  inatmet  na  npon  the  prind^ee  of  Tegetation.  To  pnt  a 
aoU  to  ita  fhllest  yieldmg  powers,  and  nu^e  it  BMMt  Talaable, 
do  we  anything  more  by  onr  nnltipUed  labonra  than  preeent 
aneaaeeively  to  eontaot  with  the  air  the  different  perte  of  that 
ioil  ?  We  Uitrodnee  aome  animal  and  ▼egatable  mattera  in  a 
■tate  of  pntrafisetion  {  mix  with  a  aeil  which  ia  too  dayey  and 
tanadooa  aome  ealeueons  eurl — all  saeeeseAii  amaas  for  ob- 
taining nitre.  Again,  then  te  no  eoil  in  fUl  heariag  whieh 
dcae  not  i^ve  nitre  by  waahing.  From  that,  laight  we  not 
infer  that  one  of  the  prinriplee  of  Tegetataoo,  in  flMt  one  of 
the  ptineipel  eaneee  whidi  pnta  it  in  action,  ia  that  same 
■itrona  edt,  the  generation  of  whieh  it  now  lemaina  lor  na  to 
dieeeverP  We  might  forther  Csflow  thia  analogy  between  the 
weana  of  prodndng  anltpdia  and  thoee  whieh  are  noad  for 
tendering  a  BoU  moat  fertile.  TUa  dmple  glanae  nraat  anttoe 
to  make  aooM  ohicnationi  idatiTO  to  that  double  djeett" 


In  1778,  Ohmet  and  Lavolriar  aUtad  tiiit  the  tafa « 
Hme  of  Touraine  and  Baintonge  nitrified  very  eaaily. 

In  1782,  Thonvend  carried  off  the  priae  et  the  maitiif  of 
the  Academy  of  Bcieneaa  at  Paria,  and  remarked  that  eUk 
plaoed  in  a  baaket,  nnder  whieh  was  ^t  aome  potriM  blsd, 
prodneed  a  notable  onantity  of  adtpetm. 

In  1784,  CaTend&sh  ahowed  thai  nitrificetioa  raqdnd  tki 
contact  of  an  dkali  in  aolntion. 

One  of  the  moat  remarkable  Iheti  which  haa  been  obwrd 
by  V.  Domaa,  ia  tiiat  if  we  canaea  miztnre  of  aamoaiieiliu 
and  air  to  come  b  contact  with  dialk  at  100  degiasi,  it  wSI 
immediatdy  form  nitric  add  in  huge  qnantitiea. 

M.  Boneainganlt  prated  very  recently,  in  a  paper  lad  it 
tim  Academy  of  Bdeneae,  hi  Paria,  ••  That  a  part  of  theorcnk 
mattera  of  dnng  and  mannree  prodneed  nitiates  b  thi  am 
manner  aa  that  of  the  artifidd  adtpetre  bade.* 

Mannfaetonra  from  the  eonmieneemeat  of  the  last  tmtttj 
ayailed  themadves  of  the  fheta  pointed  ont  by  these  amti, 
and  Tery  soon  some  artifteid  nitre  bade  were  fennad  for  tb« 
purpose  of  extracting  adtpetre  deatinad  for  the  auUsfof 
gunpowder. 

Amongat  the  diemiata  who  were  moat  interarted  ia  tliM 
experimenta.  we  may  mention  Chaptal,  who.  hi  his  "ChantitrT 
applied  to  the  Artai^deaoribed  in  tiw  foQowiac  tenai  the  cas- 
atmetion  of  artifidai  adtpetie  beda :  "lUe  the  neit  poroai 
ehdk  soil,  mix  it  with  straw,  washed ;  form  it  faito  tnaainltf 
or  oblong  heaps,  by  raising  sncosadfe  beds  of  soil  and  dosfj 
then  water  it  with  a  mixture  of  pnra  water,  adtpetre,  isd 
pnrin." 

In  making  thia  expeiiment  onradfaa,  we  plaoad  tkt  toi 
nnder  ahelter  from  the  rain,  and  there  alternatlBlT  iprinUd  it 
with  marl  and  watered  it  with  pnrin,  whldw  alwayi  thron 
into  the  aaaM  pit,  conatttnted  a  idxtnre  of  pais  water,  wt- 
petre,  and  pnnn. 

It  appeara  to  na  that  the  preeent  auuiner  of  prooecdjag  a 
preeiedy  the  aame,  only  we  obtained  alaiger  qnaatit^  of  Ini^' 
matter  which,  in  an  afpcnltnial  point  of  fiew,  is  of  nn* 
▼due  cTon  than  dther  nitrate  of  potadi  or  nitrate  of  lodi. 

The  reenlta  whieh  we  now  preeent  to  onr  raadan  an  m^ 
an  applieation  of  the  fMste  pointed  ont  hy^  diamiati,  wbOt  »■ 
the  example  of  the  illnstriona  Defy,  haTe  Ughtad  agiinkB* 
with  the  torch  of  fleieaee.  , 

Happily  we  have  now  realiaed  the  problem  of  irttMii 
nitrifieation  applied  to  the  improrement  of  amainss  ia  im' 
praeticd  cxpoimenta  made  upon  onr  ihrm— Bntaaaia,  sar 
Oatend. 

The  dung  waa  placed  over  the  month  of  a  pit  of  P«n*« 
covered  by  a  thin  roofing  of  pitched  boerd  eoppoitad  br  sp- 
right  planks.  The  dnng  waa  divided  into  three  sqnil  P"«^ 
liM  firat  waa  formed  of  farm  manure,  trodden  by  the  hit  ■ 
the  cattle,  and  legaburlywatsiedwitii  pnrin:  tiis  ssegad  ijn 
waa  not  pieaaed,  bnt  regularly  waterad  like  tiie  ^i^ 
third  wee  diapoeod  and  treeted  Inat  tike  tiie  oMoad,  odf  i««r 
layer  of  dang  waa  apriakled  with  pnlveriaed  marl,  io  thi  f^ 
portion  of  flrom  two  to  three  per  cent,  of  the  vdght  oMk 
mennre.  These  three  bode  of  dnng  wen  kept  for  thima'*"' 
in  that  oondition*  ^ 

The  edl  dioeen  fbr  testing  the  rdatifu  fdaa  «f  ^ 
memraa  waa  of  a  dayey  nature,  of  nnifiwrn  VvU^f  vf  ■■' 
soring  about  a  hectaie.    It  wai  divided  mto  three  sqioaliaA 
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Ndiof  wMih  MQriftd  tht  IMM  twatitj  ofaMMN  to  tht 
filMof8Q,000Uoei.ptrhMlHf.  Tha  anmit  wm  rat  on 
It  Ikf  esBWDomMt  of  ]C«]r«  and  it  wm  ho  looiier  VwM 
thu  wt  MMPid  wer  mIm  oiw  the  wholt  thne  difkioDf 
ofioiL  Thtfenoviiif  iratiwnrailiolitoiBodiipoBUMthiM 
laudonf  iBvimn  wmtMuhfyt^ 

Tan  Lot.* Arm  dmiff  comnA,  troddfla  dows,  and  watered 
vith  pozia;  tnated  lie  maaaroa  in  the  geaeiality  of  rmral 

fanu: 

1159.  SoBms  eelaa Crop  eatnCMtoiy. 

186a  Aaitialiaa  wheat Fine  erop. 

180lCIovir Two  abuodaat  eati. 

laO.  Clom  •••• (Oae  cot  ai  an  experimcat) 

TCgetation  poor. 

Smoitd  Lovw— Maura  Mi  fluttened;  waleied  with  pwin: 

18f9.8aBa«OQba «.  Crop  ntiabetocy. 

IMO.  AataHaa  wheat nneerop. 

1861.  Clem Two  ahnda&t  eata. 

1862.  Clom (One  entu  aa  eiperiment) 

fagetitMNi  laBfabhaiif . 

TBnD  Lot.— Item  auumia  not  trodden ;  watered  with  paria. 
Hid  sprinkled  with  from  two  to  three  per  oent.  of  its 
weif^ht  of  pnlteriaed  aurl : 

1859.  Samner  eolaa Vcflfetatioa  vigoroni. 

186a  Amtialiaa  wh«at Infinitely  rapcrior  vegetatiott 

to  the  two  praeodiof  loti. 

1861.  Clorer  .•••••.• •  Two  enta  of  splendid  growth. 

1662.  Glofer (One  cnt  as  an  experiment) 

fegetation  instained. 

Thsiaaeaae  of  psodnee  obtained  annntlly  in  the  third  lot 
uy  be  Tihied  upon  an  average  at  ten  per  eent  abore  that 
obtoined  on  the  two  other  plots. 

What  eonelnaions  are  we  to  draw  from  these  ezpefiaents  f 
Thit  ia  legions  whore  the  famd  eontains  clay,  we  can  resort 
to  ths  casj  and  eeonomical  process  of  the  forssationof  artifleial 
ai^s;  that  the  result  of  that  jproceaa  is,  to  give  to  saannre  a 
qaiebr  aad  more  dorable  action,  thereby  prododog  an  in« 
tarn  of  tan  per  cent,  of  fertility. 

Wa  ka? e  stated  that  these  ezperimente  were  aaade  upon  a 
dsj  soil ;  weald  thc^  have  bean  as  sneeeMfid  had  the  soil  been 
■ndf  ?  H.  J.  J.  VaTiackeroye^  the  teknted  coltiTator  at 
Hanalt,  thinks  (and  we  are  of  the  seme  opiaion  onrselTea) 
tkat  bjstmtii^rin^Uie  fkrm  mannre  with  two  to  three  per  cent 
ofdiyday,  aos^ointly  with  two  to  three  per  eent  of  paWo- 
mad  marl,  we  might  obtain  upon  sandy  eartha  a  nitrifieatioa 
dsiily  allied  to  that  prodaoed  on  clay  aoila  aolely  by  the  nae 
sriini  added  to  th«  manure  not  preaaed.  We  ahall  be  happy 
•t  NSM  fateiB  tiaM  to  prove  this  new  and  important  result 

Tks  eiperisasnto  on  nitiiAeation  that  wa  have  aude  upon 
Bttona  not  eoverwd  have  alao  given  good  reenlta.  only  the 
■itntes  ware  ohteined  in  aauUer  quantitiee,  and  torm  more 
ilavly  thaa  when  the  duag  ie  abdtered  from  the  rain.  Thia 
^aeitioB  we  Babsait  to  the  examination  of  our  acientifie  men. 
■aiely  ssmerking  that  thennometrieal  yariatioBe,  diflEafenese 
of  dimate  end  aeaaoaa*  exardae  grant  iafloanee  upon  the  pro- 
^setioBofnitiaten. 

Oar  ftistnotaee,  <«  Nitrification  of  the  Soil,"  of  which  this 
na  the  suppteaient,  waa  pnbliabed  aome  mootha  ataoe  in 
tkspriadpalegiiaaltoral  jounala  of  Belgium.  l^ranee,£Bg- 
had,  and  Ghnnany,  and  provoked  eome  obaervationa,  whidi 
tka  Journal  SAancdtikU  PfuUqwt  pnbliahed  nadcr  the 
dinetion  of  M.  Barrd,  aummed  up  in  theae  words :— '*  We 
ampt  the  leaaarkable  facto  obtained  by  M.  Bortier  onhisfarm 
Britsaoia ;  only  it  would  be  necessary  to  determine  by  ehemi- 
sdaaalyais  the  preeeaoe  of  nitrates  in  the  manner  wlueh  had 
prodeead  oMet  efldaet.  in  order  to  be  able  to  ahow  the  eauaca 
dthesoeeeeaobtaaMd.  It  would  also  be  intereetiag  to  make 
SB  axperisaent  in  which  the  liaae  wu  added  et  the  moment  of 
■vsedhig;  hot  this  sKpsriaMntwhidiiequiras  tobacontinnad 
■ad  ganeraliaad.  ie  not  the  less  faiteieeting  now.'* 

The  chemical  aaalysae  that  we  now  publish,  will  give  full 
«tisfiMtiooto  M.  Banali  thsy  aia  due  tolC.  Donny,  Pto- 
fonor  of  Praetied  Chemistry,  at  the  TJniverdty  of  Ghent. 
'  Ihsse  leeearehee  nrovSi''  says  M.  Donny, "  that  the  work  of 
Bitrilcation  leaOy  doee  operate  in  stratified  msnore  beds,  such 
IS  theae  which  have  been  eetoblidied  at  GhisteUes;  but  they 
■Iss  ahow  thsfi  the  leealto  mgf  vary  in  a  notable  way,  not 
ody  by  tho  spidsi  of  time  used,  bat  even  by  the  diifennt 


of  opentmn."  Theea  axperhnento  ahow  lioather  that 
eonditiooe  being  equal,  the  Oipley  marl  produeee  fa^bdtely 
more  nitratee  tun  that  of  8t  Omer.  In  laet  two  experiiaente 
have  been  made  \  the  one  by  placing  100  grammee  of  iaiat 
Omer  marl,  mixed  with  farm  manure,  and  watered  with  purin. 
All  theee  aubstancca  exaaained  aeparatdy  berore  the  experi- 
ment contained  no  appreciable  tiacea  of  aitre.  After  two 
mootha'  atratifieation,  the  100  giammea  of  Seiat  Omar  marl, 
andysad  by  the  Schloeeing  proeaea,  fumiahed  0.05  grammea  of 
nitric  add ;  and  the  100  grammea  of  Cipley  marl  0.08  gr., 
whidi  correaponda  nearly  to  a  production  of  nitrato  of  lime 
0.07  gr.  from  the  St  Omar  mad,  aad  0.012  gr.  from 
the  Cipley  marl.  Other  experimente  made  by  H.  Donny,  cm 
the  Bubject  of  nitrification  of  manures,  ahow  zeeolto  whidi 
Bi^  be  of  great  praetied  importance. 

neee  leeulte  aeem  to  leed  to  the  belief  that  nitrifieatioa 
pieeento  sosae  analogy  to  that  category  of  chemicd  phe- 
nomena which  takes  cmiddeiaUa  tisae  to  manifrst  itsdf,  but 
the  pioju^a  of  which  beeomea  ao  rapid  from  the  moment  that 
the  eetion  dedarea  itadf  in  any  portion  whatever  of  the  maes. 

It  wss  in  this  way  H.  Donny  romuked  that  the  quantity  of 
nitrates  produced  in  a  given  time  by  a  mixture  of  stratified 
manure  aad  chalk  might  be  considerably  incraaaed  Imt  the  ad- 
dition of  a  very  email  ooantity  of  plaetar  from  dd  wdla  by 
way  of  nitrification.  Thaa  we  had,  atratified  with  farm 
manure  u  in  the  preceding  experiment :— 1.  100  grammee  of 
Cipley  marL  3.  100  grammea  of  the  eame  lime,  to  whiah 
was  added  6  gramoMa  of  plaster  from  old  wdla.  in  which 
aodyais  had  proved  the  sxiatenoe  of  0.062  gr.  of  nitric  ecid. 
After  two  montha*  aetioD,  the  aample  prepared  with  dialk 
only,  gave  by  andyaia  0.069  gr.  of  nitric  add,  and  the 
aample  with  plaater  in  addition  0.28  gr. ;  mbtraeting  firom 
theae  0.28  gr.  of  nitric  add  the  0.062  gr.  which  the 
plaater  pieviooaly  eontdned,  there  remaba  0.168  gr.  of 
nitric  add  formed  duriag  the  experiment ;  that  is  to  say,  a 
quantity  nearly  triple  that  formed  by  the  simple  mixture  of 
caleareoua  matter  and  manure. 

If  these  rcsolte  had  been  confirmed  by  more  extended  rt- 
senrehcs,  they  would  have  been  rich  in  practical  fhcto  t  aad  the 
cmplof  meat  of  nitrified  manures  would  be  usefbl,  not  only  on 
account  of  the  fertiUdng  matter  which  they  bring  ready  fbrmed 
to  the  adf,  but  also  by  stimuhiting  that  spades  of  natural 
nitrification  which  is  constantly  operatiag  hi  all  fertile  soQs. 
They  will  prove  one  day  how  numerous  are  the  chemicd  phe< 
nomena  provoked  by  fermentation,  and  how  great  are  the 
richea  drawn  from  it  by  the  fine  experimente  of  M.  Paateur. 
In  the  meantime  it  ia  fortunate  for  ua  that  we  ere  able  to 
give,  aa  tbe  readt  of  these  analyaes,  an  estimate  by  that 
eminent  chemist  upon  the  phenomenon  of  nitrification. 

BI.  Donny  proved,  as  we  have  seen,  a  very  notable  foenase 
of  asoto  in  tiie  manure  stratified  with  pulverised  marl,  and 
thus  exddns  the  increase  of  the  produce  obtained  upon  the 
soil  which  had  received  the  nitrified  manure.  Thia  superiority 
sppeara  to  be  kept  up  even  to  the  approadiiog  harveate  for 
fifteen  yeara  onward ;  and  thia  fact  ought  to  aatooiah  na  the 
less,  because  the  soil  under  the  influence  of  nmnure  becomes 
in  iU  turn  capable  of  nitrifying  itself,  as  was  proved  by  ex- 
periments. 

To  the  laat  queation  presented  by  M.  Band,  Whetiier  mail 
added  at  tbe  moment  of  apreadlng  would  not  produce  the 
same  effecte  as  mixing  it  with  the  dung  in  the  pit?  we  reply 
that  comparative  experimente  denote  a  marked  auperiority  In 
favour  of  manure  aprinkled  with  pulverised  mari  at  the  time 
it  is  put  into  the  pit. 

We  cannot  conclude  this  notice  without  calling  the  atten- 
tion of  agriculturiste  to  the  Cipley  marl  in  which  M.  Donny 
remarked  a  peculiar  diaposition  to  nitrify ;  ao  that  we  from 
that  time  abandoned  the  St  Omer  marl  for  that  of  Cipley. 

K.  Le  Hardi  de  Beaulieu,  the  eminent  economist  snd  for- 
mer Professor  of  Mineralogy  at  Moos,  introduced  to  our  no- 
tiee  the  Cipley  marl,  the  depont  of  whieh  ia  indicated  with 
mathematicd  predsum  upon  the  beantifd  geologicd  aaap  of 
M.  Dumont  The  learned  profeesor  of  litfge  dedgnatee  St 
under  the  name  of  Calemrt  ^  Pofypiffn.  M.  DX>BBaliaB 
D'Hdloy,  in  his  remarkable  work  **  Oedogy  «f  Beighus,'* 
the  Iknit  of  fifty  yeare*  study  and  ressaich,  givee  ns  a  detailed 
deseription  of  the  tiuaa  bade  of  CaftMnre  d  Po/^idfrf  poeasssed 
by  the  Belgian*— Cipley,  Fobt-lee-Caves,  and  limbowg.  Wa 
find  in  the  exedlant  work  of  M.  Binkhant  van  dm  Bink- 
horst,  r  Gedogicd  and  Pdeontdogied  BkotchMi  of  the  Cnlik 
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eeoni  Bedi  of  limboorf /*  t  parfeet  indiatioii  of  tho  CWm^tv 
iL  Polnfien.  Th»  wofk  gives  as  faithcr  a  dmnicsl  aaalysit 
of  thftt  Umt,  which  wo  htvo  eomplotod  in  o  point  of  viow,  so 
imporUnt  io  ipricaltttra*  of  the  pvesonee  of  phosphates  in 
msrli.    The  fottowing  is  the  analysis  of  the  isarl :— > 

Carhonate  of  tine 96.00 

Carbonate  of  msgneiia..  .«.•... 1.46 

Phosphate  of  lime. •  ••  ••......       1.10 

Peroside  of  iron,  alumina,  snd  siliea 1.44 

Sods,  traces.  — — 

100.00 

Richness  in  earbooate  of  lime,  porousoest,  frJabilttj,  pre- 
sence of  phosphates,  and  traces  of  soda— such  are  the  qualities 
of  the  Cipley  marl. 

M.  de  Gaiparin  seems  to  hate  had  before  his  eyes  the  Cot- 
eaire  d,  Polypiert,  when,  in  his  "  Profresi  of  Agneulturs,"  he 
thai  eipreites  hioTiSelf  :^^  The  pul?erable  marls  afford  ssote ; 
sometimes  they  contain  nitric  acid ;  and  it  is  evident  that  it  is 
by  their  surface  and  their  efflorcecence  they  beeome  susceptible 
of  being  charged  with  the  elements  of  fertilisstion ;  the  exte- 
rior agents  only  acting  upon  tbe.msrl  and  forming  nitrates  by 
the  Burfsce." 

This  theory  is  confirmed  by  a  learned  professor,  If. 
d'Archisc,  who,  in  his  **  History  of  the  Progress  of  Geology/' 
writes  thus:—"  We  collected  at  Folx-lcs-Caves  a  lsn(e  quan- 
tity of  ssltpetie,  and  used  it  then  in  the  wars  of  the  Empire.'* 
Now  it  is  precisely  st  Folx-les-CsTee,  one  of  the  three  beds  of 
Cakaire  d  Pciypien,  that  we  wish  to  speak  for  a  few  minutes. 
If  saltpetre  has  alrndy  formed  naturally  in  the  Goleaire  ^ 


PiJtifpiKn  mnsly  hy  atssoapherie  infllueiires,  hi  whit  pofor- 
tiooa  may  not  that  sasM  saltpetre  he  prodoesd  whsa  weudHi 
ibrnution  by  the  proessses  indiested  by  seisnes?  He  gmt 
fscOity  of  that  marl  to  nitrify,  iustiflee  us  in  derigastisg  it 
under  the  name  of  NUriffvfg  AiarL* 

The  Coleoirf  iL  Polppien  ie  of  reeent  formation,  sad  ii  gme- 
rally  found  over   the   white  chalk.    All  geskgisU  m  o{ 


opinion  that  Europe  only  poeseeses  thres  bsdi  of  it,  ■tutod 
in  Belgium,  extending  to  Bollaad.  Tbese  beds  are  conndoad 
inexhauetible ;  and,  tbaahs  to  the  tedlity  of  eomBanieatiM, 
we  can  psrtake  with  Frsnce,  England,  and  GermsBy  of  tUi 
precious  element  of  liertilisation.  And  what  urn  do  we  nib 
of  the  Ctdeairt  k  Pofypien  now  ?  None ;  escept  tbst  tt  Mosi 
they  uie  it  as  a  sort  of  pnmieo  stone  for  dimniBg  kitcka 
tobies  1 

Hed  not  M.  de  Gasparia,  thefeftoee^  reason  to  uy,  "Thfoe 
is  not  one  agricoltttnl  Ihet,  nor  one  praeem  of  art,  which  mtj 
not  beeome  the  object  of  reeearehei  as  curious  es  unIbI  ;  sot 
one  which,  by  aooM  hu>py  diseofery,  asay  not  duuife  the  n- 
pect  of  arto  and  mannuctniee"? 

It  is  our  mimioa  to  point  out  to  agriculturists  ths  hcetib 
which  the  industrial  arts  offa  to  us ;  and,  riamining  the  uti* 
fidal  nitrates  which  Prussia,  Morayia,  and  Sweden  posMii, 
haTC  we  not  a  right  to  say.  What  efforto  hiTC  aot  ben  mtk 
to  collect  ssltpetre  for  gUDp9wder?  The  time  ie  eomc  set 
when  the  cnltif  ator  mu^  in  his  turn  create  aitre  bedi,  lot 
for  the  purpose  of  making  destroetiTe  eompositioBi,  bat  u 
dementa  oi  fertitity,  bringing  with  them  prosperity  ind  tboa* 
dance  1  P.  Boktibb,  Farm  Proprietor. 


FECUNDATION    OF    CORN. 


Hie  AfoaifeKr  publishes  a  remukable  communication  on 
this  suhject  from  the  pen  of  M.  Dsaiel  Hoolbrenck,  whooe 
fluocees  in  the  management  of  frnit-treee  at  Chalons  we  hare 
already  had  occasion  to  notice.  4fter  some  obeervations  on 
artificial  fecundation  in  general,  M.  Hodbrenek  enters  upon 
bis  subject  by  premising  that  of  cry  agriculturist  is  well  aware 
of  the  nature  of  the  soil  he  has  to  &1  with ;  whether  he  is 
to  sow  earlier  or  later,  thick  or  sparingly,  ftc  Genoally 
speeking,  it  is  as  well  not  to  sow  too  thick,  in  order  to  allow 
the  future  plant  more  space,  so  that  the  leaTos  may  dot dop 
themsd?es  firedy.  This  is  why  sowing  in  autumn  is  preler- 
able  to  sowing  in  spring,  beeauee  during  the  four  or  fi?e 
months  whioh  the  leaf  Imii  at  ito  disposd  by  the  former 
method,  when  it  sprouts  before  winter  seto  in,  it  has  full 
leisure  to  acquire  strength  itself,  and  the  root  and  stdk  like- 
wise. The  first  IcaTcs  are  intended  to  prepare  nourishment 
for  the  ear;  for  there  are  two  prindpal  periods  in  the  life  of 
the  com  plant— first,  the  production  of  the  root,  the  lesres, 
and  the  stdk ;  and,  secondly,  the  formation  of  the  ear,  which 
deriTee  its  aliment  from  eyenr  part  of  the  plsnt  prerioudy 
formed.  It  becomee  strong,  if  the  premus  elaboration  has 
proceeded  wdl ;  and  weak  in  the  contrary  case.  Hence,  it  is 
m  the  interest  of  the  tature  ear  that  the  derdopment  of  the 
leaves  should  be  faToured  as  much  as  possible.  Numerone 
experimenta  made  by  our  author  show  that,  so  long  as  the 
organs  of  the  leaf  are  in  an  imperfect  state,  it  onJy  deriTCs  its 
nourishment  from  the  soil;  while,  on  the  eontrsry,  when 
all  ito  organs  are  wdl  devetoped,  it  borrows  a  number  of 
new  and  important  elemento  from  the  air.  To  Tcrify  thie  our 
author  has  exposed  plants  to  artifidal  atmospheres  coatoining 
sulphur,  arsenic,  or  other  poisons.  The  planto  whose  orgsns 
were  perfectly  developed  immediately  absorbed  the 
poison,  whereas  those  in  an  imperfect  stote  were  ?ery  slow  in 
taking  the  poison,  and  sometimee  would  not  take  any.  Young 
shooto  will  not  absorb  any;  but  old  plants  will  with  great  ease 
and  promptnees.  It  is  to  increase  the  vigonr  of  the  lesvea 
that  the  field  is  rdled  while  the  com  is  still  in  a  herbsceous 
stote.  Our  author  recommends  fluted  loUers  for  this  purpose 
instead  of  smooth  ones ;  only  in  that  ease  core  must  be  token 
to  roll  dways  in  the  same  direction.  Fluted  rollers  have  the 
advantage  that  they  bend  the  stalk  without  flattening  it  down, 
and  in  this  inclined  position  it  transmito  much  more  nutri* 
■sent  to  the  germ  than  in  ito  erect  podtion.    There  ia  aleo 


another  advsntage,  via.,  that  the  flutes  leave  so  many  giM*ci 
on  the  Boil,  whidi  detdn  the  water  on  the  spot,  ^  pretmt 
ito  bdng  mpidly  diedpatod.  They  also  act  u  a  hsrrow  vosU, 
by  breaking  the  crust  which  is  ususUy  formed  it  toe  eoite 
ot  the  sdl  after  a  heavy  rain.  Now,  when  all  the  1>1m'°'^ 
the  field  is  over,  there  is  still  a  riak  to  ran,  and  that  if,e  bd 
flowering  season.  When  the  flowering  does  not  proeesd  a^ 
fhctorily,  a  portion  of  the  crop  is  genndly  fosC  sad  thie  ii 
the  eountryman^k  risk,  which  is  beyond  his  eoatrd;  ell  he 
can  do  is  to  watch  the  work  of  Nature  esrefuQy,  sndes- 
dsavour  to  improve  his  chance,  whatever  it  may  be ;  aod  thiiii 
the  chief  purpoee  of  artifidd  fecundation.  Now,  it  is  not  elveyi 
easy  to  know  at  first  sight  when  com  ie  in  flower  or  not;  oo 
going  sloDj;  a  field  in  one  direction  one  ie  often  induced  to  be- 
lieve thst  It  is  not  in  flower;  and  on  going  down  in  thso^poa^ 
direction  one  flnds,  on  the  eontrsry,  that  it  is  ia  full  UiHeeB. 
This  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  those  parto  of  the  esr  which  eif 
exposed  to  the  south  and  cut  flower  eaitier  thsa  thoeecx* 
posed  to  the  north  and  west.  Now,  it  is  a  geoenl  ish 
throughout  the  vegetoble  world  that  the  pistil  b  dwsye  nseh 
sooner  ready  io  recdve  the  pollen  than  the  stameee  are  te 
yield  it.  Moreover,  the  pistil  is  mudi  more  sendtive  thee  the 
pollen.  Rain,  fog,  hosr-frost— nay,  the  emdlest  iaeset  os  the 
pistil,  will  prevent  fecundation,  since  theee  accidents  dieptett 
or  dcetroy  the  small  drop  of  honey  which  aukes  its  eppcB^ 
anee  at  the  top  of  the  femde  organ,  in  order  to  '^^^''^^ 
pollen.  When  this  drop  hss  dieappeared,  no  qnsatity  sf  poiM 
can  produce  any  effect  on  the  pistil.  Pdlea,  on  the  eoe- 
trary,  is  so  hardy  that  vou  may  pieesrve  it  W 
seven  or  eight  years  without  its  losing  its  ihcsi- 
dating  property  in  thci  slightest  degrsei  Ae  n 
other  plants,  so  dso  in  con  the  embryo  is  much  moi*?^ 
fectly  fecundated  by  the  pollen  of  another  etamen  than  bytw 
of  ito  own.  All  these  priodples  it oeive  their  preelied  sppb- 
cationufoUows:  A  coarse  worsted  fringe  is  sttoAcdlei«th- 
wise  to  a  rope^  whieh  should  not  be  more  th*B30jBdia 
length.  The  threads  of  the  fringe  are  about  hdf-s-Tsrd  n 
length.    Two  labourers  phmed  oppodto  to  each  other  keep  the 

*  ▲  epedmen  of  this  marl,  and  the  msnnrs  which  had  piedaeif 
the  nitrlflcaUon,  was  exhibited  In  the  London  Exhihttfoaof  iw>f 
and  these  samples  were  mentlonod  In  the  oOdd  oetslecMi  Pr 
l»0,  under  the  title  of  **  Preparation  of  mtnto  of  lim.** 


THE  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 
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rape  itnldicd  aenm  tke  Md  in  raeh  a  muiMr  that  tha  ean 
oalj  toaek  tlM  /riage,  by  which  they  are  ihaken  ind  mada  to 
nre,  vbile  tha  two  labowan  walk  oa,  maiataiaing  tha  rope 
puaUd  to  tha  pontioD  it  hid  at  itaitiaf .  A  third  labourer, 
fJiMd  it  la  equal  dittanea  fron  the  other  twoy  meanwhile 
tikM  hold  eC  two  iticki  itack  into  die  rope  at  ita  eeotce,  aod 
■om  the  rope  hoiisoatally  from  right  to  left  aod  back,  to  ai 
to  Btko  the  friage  work  like  a  uw,  which  eaniet  the  ears  to 
itnkiBgaitljagaiaot  each  other.  By  thia  alternate  aadregnlar 
■otioa  the  pollen  of  the  itameni  ia  ditperMd,  andohed  in- 
fistuidly  apoB  ell  the  ean.  If  the  field  to  be  fecundated  ia 
too  broid,  pethf  shoold  be  Icfl,  at  diitaaooi  of  from  25  to  80 
jardi,  to  allow  the  labouren  to  go  in  a  atraight  line.  The 
tkieidi  of  the  fringea  may  be  loaded  at  intarrala  with  graina 
of  boek-shot,  in  order  to  give  it  more  weight,  and  thna  laToor 
the  altwoate  motion.  The  operatora  may,  if  thay  pleaae,  be- 
wetr  the  friage  with  a  little  hoaey  at  inter? ala,  whereby  aome 
itoaii  of  pollen  will  adhere  to  it,  and  may  be  traoaported  to 
etlicr  aaia.  The  operation  abo?e  deocribed  ahonld  be  performed 
in  fiaa  weather,  and  the  proper  moment  ahonld  be  aclected  by 
oboerratioo,  aceording  to  the  prineiplea  above  explained. 
Tbsi,  the  artificial  fecundation  ongbt  to  be  begun  hj  going  aa 
Dock  u  poeaible  from  eaat  to  weat,  becauae  the  aide  of  the 
Mrtaraed  to  the  eaat  ia  alwaya  fecundated  before  the  othen. 
Hicd,  two  or  threa  daya  later,  the  fringe  ahould  be  carried 
iOQoi  from  weat  to  eaat  A|pua,  that  noae  of  the  later  eara 
naj  be  exempted  from  the  operatioo,  tha  fringe  may  be  car- 


ried about  in  any  direction  thiea  or  four  daya  later,  and  the 
field  will  then  be  thoroughly  fteundated.  Eighty  hectarea  of 
land  were  lubjected  to  thie  treatmeat  on  M.  Jacqueeaonla 
farm  in  the  domain  of  Sillery,  aod  the  xeeulta  obtained  per 
ore  (4  aquare  poke)  were  aa  foUowa : 

Unfeeundatcd.  Fecundated. 

Rfo    22|  Utrea  16  kUogr.  I  34|  Utrea  25i  kilogr. 

Wheat  80ilitrea21kUogr.|41|Utrca81   kilogr. 

These  reaulta  have  been  ofReially  aaeertained  by  MM.  Payen, 
of  the  Inatitute ;  Daily,  an  agrieulturiat  at  IVapnee ;  and 
Simono,  Chef  dn  Cabinet  of  the  Miniater  of  Agriculture  and 
Commerce.  Regarding  barley  and  oata,  the  leeulte  witneeeed 
by  the  eommnnal  authoritiee  were,  per  ore : 

TJnfeeundated.  Fecundated. 

Barley    28   titree  16  kUogr.  I  40   litree24   kUogr. 

Oata 80   Utrea  11  kilogr.  |  42   Utrea  17   kUogr. 

From  theee  figmree  it  appean  that  the  increaae  of  yield  ob- 
taiaed  by  fecundation  ia  about  one-half,  the  coat  of  tha 
fringe  and  laboarera  being  inaignifieant.  Only  M.  Hoolbrenck 
remarka  that,  aa  1868  haa  proved  a  very  good  year,  thia  waa 
rether  an  unlkvounble  drenmatanoe,  and  that  the  advantage 
would  be  much  greater  in  a  bad  or  middling  year.  Our  author 
entera  into  further  dctaila,  chiefly  theoretical,  which  we  muat 
omit,  confining  onraelvca  to  hu  doaing  aiaertion,  which  ia 
important,  namdy,  that  the  immense  increase  in  the  yidd 
shown  above  doee  not  exhanat  the  wlr-~ScoUUh  Farvur, 


AGRICULTURE,    COMMERCE,    AND    TAXATION. 


It  was  a  profound  remark  of  Monteaquien  that  *'  land  pro- 
dotti  less  by  reaeon  of  ite  fertility  than  by  reaaoa  of  the  tree- 
don  of  its  inhabitanta."  The  aame  truth  is  expreeeed  by  the 
pbnie, «« Liberty  ia  the  greatest  of  all  prodoeera/'  There  ia 
M  (let  better  authenticated  in  histcvy  than  the  low  atate  of 
tlieut  of  culture  in  all  eentnliaed  oountriea.  Bnrd  lift 
looei  its  activity  and  energy  when  ita  free  will  is  conetraiaed, 
In  the  hnibandaaan  ia  then  reduced  to  a  machine.  If  he  can- 
not think  aad  act  for  himaelf,  and  profit  by  thoae  changee  of 
lyitems  which  experience  convineee  him  would  prove  uaeful, 
lod  approve  tbemaelvea  to  hie  own  jadgaaent,  he  ia  in  no  re- 
spect mperior  to  the  took  with  which  he  worka.  If  heia  a 
■aa  of  spirit,  he  epnrna  the  plough,  aa  an  inatrnment  of  his 
pcnoad  degradation.  Thie  waa  pretty  neariy  the  normd 
■t>t«  of  agrienltiue  in  Fiance  when  Montesquieu  wrote, 
thosgh  no  doubt  ibere  were  exceptions ;  but  the  attention  of 
Uiloiy  can  only  be  directed  to  dasMa.  It  ia  notoriona  that 
the  BobiUty  of  Fraaeb  abandoned  a  country  life,  and  eought 
MBiemettt  or  promotion  in  Paria,  or  in  whatever  town  the 
coort  waa  hdd;  the  pnniahment  they  moat  keealy  felt  waa 
bsnbkaeat  to  their  estatee.  The  middle  dueee  followed  the 
cximple  of  Uie  noblea;  and  it  ia  remarked  by  M.  de  Tocque- 
Tilie  tha^,  before  the  Bevolotioo,  a  aecond  geoention  of  rich 
pniaats  waa  a  thing  dmoat  nnknown.  When  a  farmer 
■ade  a  little  money,  he  aent  hie  eon  to  the  neighbouring  town, 
ud  bought  him  an  appointment.  Thia  averaion  to  rural  life 
Snv  out  of  the  reatraiate  and  indignitiea  to  which  it  waa  sub- 
jected by  the  eentrd  authority  of  the  State,  which  simply  re- 
prded  sgrieulture  aa  a  mine  to  be  plundered.  Therefore  the 
edtifator  waa  deprived  of  the  cxcreiae  of  hie  free  will ;  he 
*•»  objected  to  forced  labour  and  the  performance  of  serrile 
affiese,  and  the  only  return  he  lecdved  was  inanlt  and  chaa* 
tiancat.  The  land  of  France  was  fertile,  but  the  rural  in- 
habitanta  wen  endavad ;  and  it  waa  thia  condition  that  pro- 
Toked  aad  jaatified  the  critidam  of  Monteaquien. 

To  thia  ayatem  there  waa  oae  exceptioa  in  one  province  of 
Pnnee,  aad  the  eonaequeneee  were  ao  remaikable  that  we 
ttaaet  peaa  them  by  annotioed.  That  province  waa  Anjon 
— kaowB  in  the  Revelation  aa  La  Vendde.  There  the  coun- 
try gentleman  had  dwaya  been  reddent,  eupcrintending  cul- 
tore  of  their  iiddB,payiag  no  aervile  deferance  to  the  eentrd 
anthority,  ndther  conitiag  ita  amilea  nor  fearing  its  frowns, 
bat  sedulous  in  promoting  tha  welfare  of  the  peaaaatry.  When 
the  Bevolation  broke  oat,  thoae  oouatry  gentlemen  who  had 
never  daaeedattsodaaaeinthaaate-roona  of  Courtaor  intrigued 


for  atan  or  panaiona,  atood  forth  aa  one  man  to  defend  the 
Crown,  and  all  their  labouren  followed  thdr  loyd  example ; 
while  the  deconted  nobility  meanly  abandoned  thatRoydty 
which  had  loaded  them  with  favours,  and  fled  to  fordgn  landa 
to  aave  thdr  Uvea. 

The  evila  of  a  eentrd  government  are  easily  traced,  for  we 
actually  see  ita  hand  in  motion.  There  ia  no  acreen  between 
it  and  the  oppressed  classes.  It  strikes  openly  because  it 
knows  itself  to  be  irreaponuble,andit  waa  thia  very  immunity 
that  led  France  to  ruin,  for  ita  abuses  became  so  ^;ross  as  to 
provoke  a  resistaaea  which  iagulphed  monarchy  m  the  very 
same  gnve  which  bad  awdlowed  up  ao  many  of  ita  aubjecte. 
But  agriculture  may  be  gaahed  and  mdmed  bjr  deep,  though 
not  necessarily  mortd  wounda,  by  other  agendea  than  thoae 
which  formerly  exiated  in  Franee.  The  example  of  andent 
Rome  ie  before  ua.  It  waa  a  great  prodncer  while  ite  people 
were  free,  and  i^dom  waa  craahed  by  taxatioa.  Before  the 
barbariana  had  invaded  Itdy,  the  greater  part  of  Campania, 
once  atyled  the  '*  Happy,'*  waa  reduced  to  a  deacrt ;  aad  thia 
ruia  ean  only  be  referred  to  the  adminiatntion  of  the  empe- 
ron,  eince  no  deatroying  conqueror  had  yet  croeaed  the  fron- 
tier. Intcmd  decay  had  undermined  Roman  power  before  it 
felt  the  blowa  of  extend  violence.  The  rurd  population, 
breve,  robnat  aad  patriotic,  had  once  formed  the  strength  of 
her  vietorioua  armiea,  but  the  aoldier  diaappeared  with  the 
farmer.  In  contraat  with  the  squdor  of  the  abandoned  home- 
ateada  and  the  uncultivated  fields,  Rome  itadf  displayed  the 
meet  gorgeoua  aplendour,  for  the  wedth  of  the  empire  waa 
eonoentntcd  in  the  capital.  They  who  might  have  continued 
to  live  prosperoudy  in  the  rurd  diatricta,  had  agiicdture  been 
foetered  ai  in  the  daya  of  old,  were  driven  into  the  towna» 
there  to  aeek  for  a  preearioua  exiatenoe ;  aad  the  eonacquenee 
of  the  ayatem  waa  that  Rome  periahed  amidat  the  riehea 
which  attracted  the  apdler,  and  which  degeneracy  had  not  tha 
oounga  to  defend. 

Hiatory  wu  written  for  our  inatnetion,  andtheleeaoB 
taught  by  the  fate  of  Franca  and  Rome  ia  that  tbeitabiUty 
of  empirea  ia  founded  on  the  eonaervatxon  of  their  agrieulture. 
In  boli  thoae  eountriee  it  waa  deetroyed.  In  France  all  anr 
deat  matitatioaa  wen  overthrown,  and  literally  lavaOad  with 
the  duet ;  in  Rome,  all  natioaaUty  was  extinguiahad.  The 
ciieumataneea  that  led  to  theee  tremendoua  oataatrophes  ope- 
rated dlcatiy  though  dowly ;  few  pecedved  thdr  atedthy  ap- 
proadi,  while  tha  few  that  ventured  to  hmt  at  them  were 
deaoaaeed  la  fBoii  or  puiahed  ai  tha  envdaa  of  ••  ord«.* 
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They  were  referred  to  the  grandenr  that  hUeed  forth  in  puhlie, 

ed  eneeriBKl/  Mked  to  point  to  anj  ii|^  of  deeay.  The 
1  ii.  Bin  ii  ilwaye  retdy  to  lend  i  liiteniog  etr  to  pletumt 
propheciee,  bat  remihii  dnmb  to  nnpleaetnt  tratht.  Hence 
it  ii  that  the  pletiant  propheeiet  give  the  ehief  tone  and  hue 
to  what  ia  eaUed  public  optaion,  thoof  h  they  may  be  aatn- 
rated  with  falaehciod,  and  thereby  nationa  are  lored  to  deetme- 
tian.  Some  teril^mry  expedient  nay  be  adopted  which  leada 
to  praaent  proaperity,  and  they  who  feel  the  iaiaediate  en- 
joyment of  that  proeperity  peranade  themtelvea  that  it  will  be 
permanent  eimply  became  it  aziiti.  Of  thia  kind  of  delnaion 
we  have  now  before  na  s  aad  and  atriking  proof  in  Lancaahire 
and  Cheahire.    The  mannfaetnrera  in  thoae  diatrieta  were  fre- 

anently  warned  that  their  trade  waa  precarioas  becaaae  they 
epended  on  one  aoaroe  of  anpply  for  their  raw  material,  and 
the  more  far-aeeioc  among  them  perceived  their  danger ;  but 
the  yaat  majority  had  no  auch  prcacieoce,  and  they  continued 
to  baiid  machinery  with  borrowed  money,  in  blind  confidence 
that  cotton  would  never  fail  their  demand.  The  growers  of 
the  raw  material  were  juat  at  demented,  thoogh  their  madoeea 
aaanmed  a  different  form.  They  persuaded  themaelTea  that 
the  neceaaitiea  of  England  had  reduced  her  to  vasialage  as 
the  bondaman  of  *< King  Cotton**;  ao  much  §0,  that  thenayal 
and  military  force  of  England  would  have  to  be  exerted  to 
preTcnt  the  closing  of  her  milla.  Now,  to  effect  the  great 
acheme  of  commercial  policy  ont  of  which  these  complication  a 
]iayeariaen,and  the  final  reaulta  of  which  no  man  can  foretel, 
the  whole  ayatem  of  British  finance  and  taxation  were  fdoda* 
mentally  changed,  and  adapted  to  a  new  state  of  thin^,  from 
which  a  full  tide  of  prosperity  waa  moat  confidentiy  anticipated 
in  a  atream  annually  enlarging  in  ita  Tolume.  A  poaaible 
want  of  cotton,  the  mainapriog  of  all  the  wondrous  operationa 
that  were  to  enaue,  waa  neyer  contamplateJ ;  the  only  anxiety 
waa  to  aecure  fresh  marketa  for  the  manufsctnred  fabrica,  for 
whieh  reaaon  we  plunged  into  ware  with  China,  that  the  in- 
habitanta  of  the  "central  flowery  land"  might  be  ciriliaed 
into  a  preferential  taate  for  the  prodocta  of  Manchester.  Thna 
foreign  commerce  became  lord  of  the  ascendent,  and  agricul- 
ture was  lowered  to  a  subordinate  condition. 

Let  na  puraue  thia  narratiye  of  facta  a  little  farther ;  and 
aa  the  pleaaant  propheciea  have  not  been  realised  in  the 
Southern  Statea  of  America,  in  Lancashire,  or  in  China,  we 
hope  none  of  our  readera  will  take  offence  ahonld  the  proepect 
not  appear  more  cheerful  in  other  quartera.  The  export  of 
cheap  eotton  fabrica  esaentially  depended  on  the  import  of 
cheap  eom ;  the  former  waa  to  come  from  the  aoathem  dia* 
tficts  of  the  great  transatlantic  republic,  the  latter 
firom  ita  north-western  districts.  Thua  American  agri- 
culture in  its  two  most  prominent  forms  wss  to  be 
etimulated  by  the  looms  and  steam  engines  of  Laneuhlre. 
The  combinstion  was  commended  for  its  judidousaess,  and  the 
heart  of  labour  was  told  to  rqoice.  Then  active  hope  carried 
the  plough  to  the  prairiea,  and  the  City  of  Chicago  aprang 
into  exiatence  aa  a  fairy  atmeture,  growing  into  yigoroua 
manhood  without  pa&aing  through  the  atages  of  infancy  or 
youth.  It  at  once  became  the  grand  emponum  of  cereals, 
and  then  aroae  the  difficulty  of  finding  a  market  for  the  inex- 
hauatible  cropa  garnered  from  the  aurrounding  country.  Aa 
Maocheater  wanted  China  for  ita  calico,  ao  Chicago  wanted 
England  for  ita  wheat,  and  Chicago  exulted  when  the  Britiah 
porta  were  thrown  open  to  ita  enterprixe.  But  it  soon  dis- 
covered there  were  impedimenta  yet  to  be  removed.  The  land 
earriage  waa  coatly,  and  aome  aacceaaful  attempta  were  made 
to  get  through  the  lakeaand  canala  without  tranahipment  of 
cargo  till  the  veasel  arrived  at  the  quaya  of  Liverpool.  The 
<*  Dean  Biehmond  "  waa  the  pioneer  of  thia  trade ;  but  this  line 
transit  waa  only  auited  to  comparatively  light  freighta.  Hence 
the  adventnrona  mind  of  apeculation  proposed  to  cut  a  canal 
from  Lake  Huron  to  the  Rivrr  Ottawa,  and  then  there  would 
be  no  impediment  to  the  navigation  of  the  St,  Lawrence.  The 
aivil  war  haa  postponed  the  execution  of  thia  plan,  but  it  was 
baaed  on  solid  ealonlationa  which  assumed  the  following 
aapecta :  **  The  freight  from  the  north- weat  to  Liverpool  is, 
OB  wheat,  one-half  of  its  price;  on  floor  one-third;  and  on 


Indian  con  aefen-eighthfl  of  its  fdob,"  By  ahip  end  te 
fMght  of  grain  would  be  lodoead  to  ono-lbBth  of  tke  pseeei- 
ing  figure.  Bat  what  of  the  anpply  ttat  asight  bo  eipeded? 
Here  the  data  are  prttty  eora,  being  fooaded  oa  cxperieaca. 
In  1881  the  Northwestern  SUtea  imported  into  Bnglaad 
alone  2,507.744  quarters  of  wheat,  ],7SS,3S4  quartsn  of 
Indiao-eoro,  and  8,794,865  hnndredweighte  of  floor,  thewbele 
of  whieh  are  computed  to  have  been  edld  in  Bogtand  for 
£12,64S,918,  though  worth  at  CUeago  only  £4,817,567.  New 
not  one-tenth  of  this  corn-growing  dtotriet  is  cultivated; 
hence,  the  incalculable  advantage  of  the  British  market,  sad 
the  commercial  policy  of  cutting  a  canal  at  the  eomparatively 
small  cost  of  four  milliona  aterling. 

He  who  takes  troth  as  the  pole-star  of  his  inqnirios  follova 
its  guidance,  without  turning  to  the  right  hand  or  to  the  le(^ 
to  whatever  conacquencea  it  may  lead.  Hie  sole  anxiety  ia  to 
be  dear,  atraightforvard,  and  eonaistent  in  the  pvnoit  He 
diamisses  from  hia  mind  all  theorica,aU  preeoneeived  opinioas, 
all  tempUtiona  to  bend  evidence  ia  support  of  some  Ihyovrite 
system.  Were  he  to  act  otherwise,  his  own  eonsdence  wodl 
convict  him  of  wilfully  sustaining  error,  perhaps  for  peenniary 
profit,  perhaps  to  win  a  temporary  popnlarity,  poiliapa  to  prs- 
mote  aome  miserable  triumph  of  poliUeal  party.  Ibns,  troth 
might  be  concealed  for  a  time,  thoogh  its  light  cannot  be  ex- 
tinguished by  mortal  devices.  Now,  let  ns  assome  that 
thia  propoaed  csnal  was  completed,  ao  as  to  form  aa  muBter. 
ropted  line  of  water-carriage  from  the  north-wosi  piovimaa  ef 
America  to  Liverpool.  What  would  be,  or,  at  least,  what 
might  be  the  reaulta  P  It  appeara  clear  that  Britiah  mannfac- 
turee  would  largely  flouriah,  while  Britiah  agricultnre  woold 
decline,  bennae  ita  prodoce  would  be  underaold ;  if  not  nnder- 
aold  it  would  have  been  folly  to  cut  the  canaL  Let  there  be 
no  miatake  in  this  reasomog,  which  nuy  be  easily  eonfnaed 
and  rendered  nnintefligible  by  taking  extreme  or  oxoeptionil 
casea.  If  England,  the  recipient  of  north-weat  eom,  were  io 
the  condition  of  ancient  iSoiWA  when  Phido,  the  reputed 
inventor  of  weighta  and  measures,  was  king,  no  natiyo  indastry 
of  a  similar  kind  would  be  diaplaeed,  nor  even  in  tho  aKghtcst 
degree  affected,  for  ^gina  was  barren  in  aoO,  tbongh  it  eaa- 
tained  skilled  artificers  fed  with  foreign  food.  They,  thcnfeK^ 
must  have  starved  without  f^  import.  But  that  ia  not  the 
position  of  England.  She  is  a  producer  of  the  yoiy  ceiesk 
which  meet  her  in  competition  in  her  own  markotn ;  aad  thsa 
comM  the  question,  Can  she  grow  enoogh  for  hor  own  cea- 
aumption  ?  Confessedly,  sho  cannot  i  and,  therefore,  abe  is 
not  only  bound  to  admit  foreign  snppliee,  bnt  intereotod  ia 
their  reception.  Now  arises  the  pinch  of  tho  nrgntrt. 
More  supplies  are,  on  the  hypotheals^  designed  to  bo  aoziliaiy, 
to  compensate  her  own  deficiency.  Ihey  aio  not  dosigaed  te 
supersede,  but  to  sustain  her  own  labour.  Bat,  anppoae  they 
did  supersede  it,  what  then  ?  Shonld  tho  British  plowgh  be 
condemned  to  rest,  in  order  that  British  looms  might  dolhe 
the  worid  ?  To  which  it  may  be  anawered,  This  ia  a  sample  ef 
the  extreme  eaaee  already  condemned.  It  is  gnated,  and  it 
is  only  here  urged  to  illustrate  the  principle  hero  under  dJs> 
cussion,  that  from  it  we  may  attempt  to  arriye  at  aome  piseci- 
cal  limit.  We  know,  beyond  all  doubt  or  cavil,  that  th»  fee 
simple  of  laud  in  the  north-west  msy  be  bought  for  one  dol'sr 
(4s.  2d.)  per  acre ;  and,  when  cnltivated,  that  it  ia  only  aeh- 
jected  to  a  scale  of  taxation  whieh  is  nomins),  compared  with 
that  which  the  British  cultivator  mnat  pay.  Dedoeriac 
freight,  which,  with  the  fheilHiea  of  a  canal,  ia  a  mere  triHag 
pe^centBge  on  the  coat  of  production,  it  is  plain  that  the 
American  price  must  govern  the  Britiah  price;  and  the  pro< 
blem  to  be  solved  is  simply  thia :  Where  can  the  line  ef 
practical  limitation  be  drawnl  so  as  to  ensnre  adeqoata  forags 
auppliea  to  prevent  domeatic  deficiency,  without  redoeiflg  home 
labour  below  the  acale  of  remunerative  price?  That  problem 
never  yet  entered  the  mind  of  the  legialatnre,  which  haa  satis- 
fied its  lasineaa  by  a  loose  reliance  on  the  formula  of  anpply  sad 
demand,  without  in  the  alighteat  degree  eonridering  hor 
anpply  and  demand  themadvea  are  generated  or  afteted. 
Hence,  the  collision  between  agriculture  and  eommeree,  asd 
the  specuUtive  vagaries  of  faneirol  flnaneierB  in  taxatioa. 
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W«  prapoM  iwBcihwimg  our  wriei  of  papan  under  thU 
keiduif  bf  A  few  obecrfEtioiu  on  the  dieUiy  tod  hootebold 
Buuffeaeot  of  our  immarried  fann-iemntf,  indadiog   the 
Seotck  bothy  eytten,  with  •  tiew  to  improTement.    The  ycry 
9MM  boihjf  i«  •  bMbarieni,  indicitife  of  its  origin  in  the  rned 
timet  of  oor  forefathen,  when  the  roof h  ■impUcitj  of  lueh  i 
phee  wu  eooaidered  mora  dignified  and  eonobUng  than  the 
icfiooaonta  of  modern  times.    Indeed,  the  latter  at  that  time 
woold  have  been  eontidered  effeminating  loxuries  unworthy  of 
a  plonghoMn.    But  the  mde  hnts  of  patriarchal  times  hare 
been  enpplanted  by  stately  mansions  and  palaces,  jost  as  bar- 
barous notiona  and  superstitious  prejudiees  hsTO  been  die- 
pcrwd  by  the  growing  light  of  Sdenoe;  and  similarly  so  is 
the  fate  el  oor  bothies^  and  much  of  that  bucolic  rudeness 
wfaieh  baa  hitherto  characterised  our  farm-aerrants,  who  eren 
Bake  a  boast  of  many  doings  and  sayings  of  which  they 
ought  to  be  ashamed.    It  must  ever  be  home  in  mind,  more 
especially  as  a  controversy  has  arisen  on  the  cottage^  kitchen, 
umI  bothy  systems,  that  this  clownish  ruitidty  is  not  confined 
to  bothies  or  the  cottages  of  our  agricultural  labourers,  but 
oiits  M  largely  in  manr  other  duses  of  sodety,  if  not  in  a 
Bsdk  higher  degree.    £ren  in  the  upper  ranks  of  life,  much 
ol  the  finery  and  finesse  there  exhibited,  when  czsmioed  in 
the  light  of  Sdenee,  is  more  demeaning  to  the  intelligence 
of  our  race  (1)  than  is  the  antiquated  rudeness  of  the  bothy 
■yitim  of  which  we  in  the  strongest  language  complain.    To 
tir  b  hunan,  and  perhaps  in  noUiing  more  so  than  to  magnify 
the  note  in  a  brotber^s  eye,  without  acknowledging  the  dimen- 
BODi  of  the  beam  in  one's  own.     In  every  sphere  the  un- 
auiricd  period  of  life  has  its  shortcomings  ana  temptations, 
ud  to  such  our  labourers  are  no  exception.    At  the  same 
time*  from  being  located  upon  our  farms,  they  enjoy  many 
folden  privile^  over  their  English  brethren  who  lire  in 
liUigce,  and  it  la  no  less  their  duty  than  that  of  employers  to 
cultiTste  these  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  each  other. 

The  qoeationa  for  consideration  are  those  of  dietary; 
household  aoeommodation,  indudmg  utting  and  sleeping* 
apartments }  and  sdf-tuition. 

Under  the  former  of  these  three  heads  it  has  ahready  been 
shown  that  the  bothy  system  of  dietary  is  superior  to  that  of 
the  Ihrm  kitchen  and  cottage,  generslly  speaking,  but  that  we 
by  no  means  approve  of  the  exclusive  use  of  oatmeal  and 
mtlk«  oepodaUy  m  the  form  of  *'  brose,**  as  used  in  bothies. 
▲t  the  same  time,  we  must  confess  that,  some  thirty  years 
ago,  whan  working  hard,  we  have  often  preferred  brotef  in  the 
■oming,  to  bacon  and  eggs,  tea,  &c,  &c  (English  fare) ;  so 
that  this  dass  of  puddings,  when  properly  m^e,  ought  not 
to  be  hastily  daspiMd  by  fanners  and  labonriog  men.  No- 
thing would  bo  more  imprudent  than  to  ridicule  such  a  diet 
and  primitive  mode  of  cookery ;  for  it  is  more  than  probsble 
that,  as  we  progress  in  the  knowledge  of  prsctical  chemistry 
in  the  culinanr  art,  it  may  be  found  superior  to  more  fuhion- 
able  modee  of  making  puddings.  We  could  enumerate  some 
dosen  kinds  of  brose,  or  paddings,  of  this  class ;  and  the 
grand  desideratum  is,  how  best  to  increue  them  in  number 
and  improve  them  in  quality.  The  best  modes  of  cooking 
vegetable  and  animal  food,  not  only  for  anrieultural  labourers, 
but  mankind  in  genosl,  have  yet  to  be  diseoTered ;  and  this 
should  be  pointed  out  to  the  workpeople  themselves,  accom- 
piaied  with  the  explanation  neceasary  to  make  it  intelligible 
to  their  more  limited  knowledge  in  the  chemistry  of  cookery. 
Tbii  ia  all  the  more  necessary,  inasmuch  aa  our  unmarried 
servants,  men  and  women,  are  not  following  the  provident 
habits  of  their  ancestors  with  sufildent  attention,  there  being 
a  growing  proneneas  amoogat  them  to  spend  the  whole  of 
thfir  wages  on  food  and  clothing.  Consequently,  suitable 
provision  ia  not  now  being  made,  u  formerly,  for  entering 
married  life  under  comfortable  drcomatanoes.  The  contrary 
of  thia  ia  what  ahould*  be  encouraged  by  every  poaaible 
meana ;  for  the  fact  is  notorious  that,  even  dunng  the 
tbooghtleai  period  of  youth  itself,  the  labourers  are  neither  bo 
veil  fed  nor  so  eomfortabljf  clothed  u  in  the  olden  time, 
vhmi   the  nistie  ship   earned  no  more  sail  than  ballast. 


Fashion  may  pipe,  and  wealthy  people  may  danee,  and  evoi 
leap  over  each  other'a  heads ;  but  of  all  the  absurdities  ima- 
ginable, that  of  the  agricultural  labourer  allowing  himself  to 
lose  sight  of  the  real  object  of  his  food  and  clothing,  and  to 
be  led  astray  by  the  upper  classes  in  this  respect,  is  cer- 
tainly tiie  grossest  and  most  unpardonable. 

"  But  how,"  it  may  be  uked  by  some  advocat^o^  the  old 
patriarchal  aystem  of  the  kitchen  and  the  cottage  ao  tonehiady 
pourtrayed  by  the  Poet  Buma,  in  hia  "  Cotiar^t  SaturSSi 
Nigli^**  **  can  thoughtlcM  youtha  in  a  bothy  be  expected 
to  improve  their  dietary,  or  study  the  chemistry  of  oatmeal 
puddings,  cookery,  &c.,  &e.?  ao  aa  to  be  able  to  adve  the 
problem  why  horaea  cannot  maintain  their  muaoolar  and 
nervoua  energy  in  the  chaae  or  race-courae  ao  well  on  any 
other  kind  of  com  as  the  oat,  thereby  proving  at  the  same 
time  the  paralld  case  why  Scotchmen  sre  such  sturdy  fellows 
on  brottf  and  why  the  Caledonian  lyre  so  rapturously  Bong<^ 

«  O,  the  kaU-broso  of  AnM  Beothmd.* 

If  we  are  to  have  ioiproTed  cookery  then,  whether  the  pudding 
be  English.  Scotch,  or  French,  it  must  be  in  the  farm-kitchen 
or  cottage  where  the  improvement  must  be  made,  end  not  in 
the  boihj.  Why  should  not  every  Jenny  cook  Johnny's 
kaUf' 

The  bothy  eontroversy  resolvss  itself  into  the  question* 
Should  our  unmarried  men  learn  to  cook  their  own  kail  and 
keep  houses  ?  or  should  they  be  taxed  to  pay  woman's  handa 
for  doing  both  ?  To  ua  the  practical  solution  is  manifestly 
the  former  t  but  before  entering  upon  its  details  let  us  first  dis- 
pose of  the  other  two  heads  of  our  subject,  *'  household  accom- 
modation and  self-tuition,"  as  this  will  clear  away  much  of  the 
mystification  that  surrounds  the  both^  system. 

It  is  now  a  settled  question  both  m  priodple  and  praetioa 
that  young  men  and  women,  boys  and  girls,  be  kept  separate, 
and  that  &ey  have  private  apartmenta  individually  for  sd£> 
imorovement.  In  all  our  large  towns  this  is  now  exemplified, 
ana  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  but  the  same  prindple  is  slowly 
working  its  way  into  our  rural  diatricta.  Indeed,  in  not  a 
few  cases  in  Scotland,  this  is  already  a  realised  practice^  every 
unmsrried  man  having  his  bed-room  to  retire  to,  for  self  im- 
provement during  the  long  winter  evenings,  and  leisure  boon 
generally.  Sitting  in  the  farm-kitchen  or  at  the  eottager'a 
fire-side,  and  sleeping  in  some  hay-loft  over  the  hoisea,  or 
even  behind  them,  or  in  an  adjoining  stall,  aa  we  have  seen 
beds  both  in  Scotlsnd  and  England,  ia  out  of  date  a  long  way. 
When  members  of  a  cottsger*s  family  grow  up  and  enter  eor- 
vioe  upon  the  farm  with  their  father,  they  may  remain  at  home 
at  bed  and  board  if  there  ia  a  anffldency  of  room  for  them. 
We  have  had  a  father,  two  sons,  and  two  daogh- 
ters  thus  provided  for;  but  we  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  saying,  that  the  two  sons  would  havo 
been  better  bad  they  been  from  home,  and  taught  by  expe- 
rience to  provide  for  themsdves.  The  sons  of  ploughmen  ean 
can  only  receive  a  very  limited  education  from  their  parents. 
Amongst  the  better  disposed  and  brought  un  there  always  haa 
been  a  strong  inclination  to  read  books  and  periodicals,  and 
otherwise  seqoire  a 'higher  standard  of  knowledge,  so  as  to 
be  able  and  quijifled,  should  opportunity  occur,  of  advancing 
themselves  in  the  world,  and  this  spirit  should  be  encoursged 
amongst  the  more  profligate  of  their  number.  Several  of  our 
old  ploughmen,  for  example,  now  farm  for  themselves;  others 
are  bailiffs  or  fill  nmiUir  ntuations ;  and  we  have  often  felt  fbr 
these  poor  fellows  when  obliged  to  leave  the  kitchen  and  the 
bothy,  and  read  books,  &c.,  behind  thdr  teama  in  the  atable 
becauae  wo  had  no  private  fumiahed  apartments  to  give  them 
hi  which  to  improve  themadves.  And  what  merits  a  pasnng 
notice  ia  the  fact  that  they  complained  more  when  in  the  kit- 
chen than  they  did  after  a  bothy  waa  ereoted  for  them,  and 
we  bdieve  their  complahite  were  wellfonoded.  The  rcaaon 
of  this  difference  in  favour  of  the  bothy  will  be  found  in  the 
next  psragraph. 

Similar  provision  is  requited  bv  onmarriedwomen-servanta. 
Frivate  sleeping  apvtmente  to  which  they  can  retire  fbr  self- 
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iaproTMBcnt  is  at  neeeittry  on  thdr  vtrt  m  ob  tkit  ol  tht 
men.  Bat  then  ii  one  dUfeicnee  whien  eiUi  for  ipecial  eoa- 
■idontioo,  u  upon  it  tlie  koott j  qoettion  of  bothict  for  womon 
biBgM.  Ifc  ii  tbii :  woBoo  are  nqoired  in  tho  kitebon.  Hon 
tn  not  t  and  it  ii  veir  of idont,  from  tlio  lut  ptrafnpb,  that 
boforo  wo  tako  baek  tho  man  and  boji  to  tho  kitcnon  firondo 
dnrinf  tho  long  winter  efeninn  of  tho  North  wo  mntt  ftrtt  torn 
ont  tho  woman  and  girli.  Noitner  landagont  (factor)  nor  paraon 
bat  oTor  vantured  to  tall  ni  tho  contrary.  All  who  hara  tomad 
ont  tho  former  to  a  bothy  most  hara  fait  tha  relief  in  the  kit- 
chen, and  none  more  lo  than  decent,  honeet,  indnetrione  woman- 
aerrante.  Now,  we  haTo  in  theae  eimple  facte  a  practical  as- 
poeition  of  eome  Tory  important  prindplee.  In  the  firat  place, 
fior  ineianoeb  a«  we  eannot  do  without  womon  in  the  kitchen, 
it  it  orident  that,t/  «oe  louA  to  euUioate  decency,  konettp,  and 
imkutry  there,  we  mnet  not  tako  back  from  tha  bothy  the 
mefraortanta.  In  tho  eccotfd  place,  if  wo  with  to  cnltirate 
osemplary  cottafora*  wivot,  ought  wo  not  to  gifo  all  tha  nn- 
fltarned  yonng  women  wo  employ  upon  onr  farma  tnm-aboot 
weekly  iv  tho  kilehon,  to  at  to  gi?e  them  tho  neccitary  prac- 
tical inttmction,  beeidci  enconraging  ielf*improraaMnt  in  their 
private  apartmanta  whan  thay  retnm  from  working  ontdoora  ? 
If  wo  with  to  caltiTato  the  todal,  moral,  and  reugione  wel- 
fare of  thit  important  taction  of  the  rural  community,  now 
being  mnch  neglected,  ought  we  not  to  find  regular  work  all 
tha  year  of  or  for  at  many  feniale  handt  aa  we  ctn  profitably 
omphqrf  aod  thnt  train  them  in  the  kitchen  and  prif  tte  rooau  ? 
It  wiU,  no  doubt,  be  taid  by  toaie  that  if  a  farmer  gate  a  good 
lorfant  it  would  bo  more  profitable  for  him  to  keep  hor  there, 
and  let  tha  outdoor  icrrant-women  thift  for  themtolfoe 
amongtt  tho  cottagart,  at  tlMy  do  in  England.  We  bolicfo 
thia  haa  long  boao  the  prtctiot  of  the  Sontlk,  goneralljr  apeak- 
ing ;  and  we  regret  to  think  that  it  it  fait  becoming  that 
of  the  North  alao.  But  ia  it  not  a  f  cry  thort-tighted«  telfiih  way 
of  tolfing  to  comprehentif 0  a  problem  ?  It  it  not  incroatiag 
onr  poor'a-ratet,  lowering  tho  ttandard  of  health  and  atrength, 
and  otherwite  taddling  ut  with  troubles  tenfold  wone  than 
a  little  bother  in  the  trainisg-sdiool  of  tho  ftrm  kitchen  and 
field  ?  No  doubt  domeatic  life  ii  a  woman't  natural  calliDg ; 
and  that  no  reliance  can  bo  placed  upon  her  permanent  aerficat 
otbtrwiao.  By  all  meana  got  her  well  tottled  in  her  own 
houto  at  toon  at  pottible;  bat  before  you  can  rear  ttrong, 
robutt,  healthy  women  for  cotttger't  wivet,  you  mutt  gifo 
them  plenty  of  open  air  exerdte  in  the  field  to  loog  at  they 
are  namarriad.  The  young  woman  ought  to  be  taught  the 
phytiolofical  rationale  of  thit.  In  tome  Englith  oonntiee  the 
man  daprifo  tho  women  of  hall  their  health,  gifing  employ- 
mottt  before  marriage ;  and  whan  they  gif  e  them  a  bouse  of 
their  own  they  then  feed  them  and  their  children  on  *'  thort- 
commont  I"  No  doubt,  when  the  Eagliih  practice  first  began, 
women  could  make  more  at  laco-making,  ttraw-plaiting,  and 
other  manufhcturet  of  thit  kind  than  what  tbey  could  do  at 
fhrm  work,  eo  that  the  EngUth  farmert  had  no  tltematifa 
bnt  to  do  tho  light  work  of  the  farm  at  well  at  tbe  heavy  with 
man  and  boyt ;  but  tho  race  of  ttetm  and  machinery  hat 
radnced  the  eaminga  women  now  make  at  such  work  to  a 
mare  pittace,  eo  that  boforo  they  can  tupport  thamtdfot,  the 
long  hours  and  confinement  are  killing  on  their  oonttitution. 
To  young  women  thut  confined,  a  week't  work  out-doon  in 
tho  open  air  it  a  health-gifing  Qod-tond,  and  at  tuch  thank- 
fully receif  ed  by  them. 

We  are  now  in  a  poeition  to  take  up  the  bothy  oontrof  erty» 
and  diipoto  of  it  according  to  ettablithed  data  or  precedenttt 
both  in  Scotland  and  England.  In  all  the  upper  rtnkt  of 
todoty  tho  minority  of  the  unmarried  men  and  women  prefer, 
for  eiamplo,  lifing  in  fumithed  apartmentt,  and  why  thould 
not  the  tame  prindple  bo  reduced  to  practice  in  onr  rurd 
diitrictt  amongtt  our  labouring  dattea  ?  The  practice  it  not 
more  common  amoogat  ourtdf  at  than  it  it-in  the  Britith  capi- 
tal and  afcry  other  place  in  England,  to  that  our  readert 
generally  mntt  bo  fiuniliar  with  it  A  young  gentleman  rente 
a  room  or  tuito  of  roomt,  at  so  much  weekly  from  eomebody 
who  hat  a  larger  house  than  thqr  laqairc,  or  of  tome  honeo- 
keeper  who  suJiee  room-letting  her  spcdal  calling.  In  tndi 
eatet  tho  landlady  may  cook  and  dean  the  rooms,  &c.,  Ac;  or, 
if  tha  tenaat  it  a  poor  maa,  he  may  kindle  hit  own  fire,  dean 
hit  own  thoeCi  and  cook  for  himtelf,  the  landlady  only  making 
his  bed  and  cleaning  ont  his  room ;  and  if  the  tenant  ii  of  the 
other  sax  she  may  make  her  own  bed,  as  well  as  cookfftc  Moro- 
ofor,  if  rooms  are  rented  for  three,  six,  or  twdfo  months,  tho 


terms  are  easier  to  thetanante.  Agdn,  in  the  csn  of  tn 
Bsoet  impiofed  booses,  or  furnished  apartments  far  smgh—. 
tha  fhrmar  gifoe  each  man  a  furnished  bed-roea,  with  s  iMM 
dlowance  of  firing,  oataMal,  milk,  and  potatoes,  a  Bokknl, 
and  tbe  use  of  a  common  kitchen  or  eoddag  spsrtBMQt,mi 
spparatnsin  which  each  man  caoks  forhmMlf.  IhiMi 
kmdlatha  fire  and  cook,  bnt  tiw  fsnser  engsgcs  sdm  voma 
to  do  np  tha  bedroomt  daily.  Now.iaaUthitthtitidwai 
hardly  fail  to  peroeifo  certain  wall-defined  ptiadpki  dowl j 
working  their  way  into  gcnerd  praetica.  Of  the  imftitaa 
of  tho  mof  ement  no  one  can  doubt,  who  hu  toy  pndiol  a* 
perience  in  the  matter;  and,  therefore,  nothing  cm  he  dor 
imprudent  than  to  throw  oppodtion  in  the  wsy  of  futte 
progrott  In  the  tame  direction. 

Two  qnettiont  haf  a  yet  to  bo  briefiy  dttaoetd  of.  Wkj 
doee  controf eny  ezitt  ?  and  how  to  ttisudtta  faitks  in 
proTomoat. 

Oa  tha  cottago-bothy  and  kitchen  contiofcny  that  a 
ofidently  no  bids  of  mitunderatanding,  eapcdaUj  in  tke  iw- 
mer  two  topice.  Ftow  who  hafo  bothkt  now  adfoetft  a  Rtm 
to  the  kitchen  tyatam,dthoogh  many  who  ttiU  have  thdrDa 
in  the  kitchen  do  what  they  can  to  jnatify  thepisditt.  We 
mutt  hen,  howoTer,  obterf  e  that  many  kitchent  tie  virtulT 
bothiee,  and  many  bothiee  a  aort  of  hybrid,  or  dd-CMhaid 
ecnllory  to  the  kitchen.  All  ench  hybiidt  tie  fait  ptliH 
out  of  date,  and  not  before  it  ia  high  time. 

As.  to  the  cottsge  system,  some  of  its  warmest  sdmitai 
appear  to  oferlook  the  fact  that  for  CTcry  married  nao  tm 
it,  and  mutt  be,  at  least,  one  unmarried,  besidci  oat  ei  tm 
youth  in  eerfioe.  The  question  is  ofidently,  it  will  thu  be 
seen,  one  of  proportion  end  distribntioo,  for  ss  we  hsfintw 
a  redundancy  of  manied  hands,  and  aa  they  hafc  eatusa 
eomewhere,  it  consequently  foUows—md  euek  it  thefed-M 
they  an  both  badly  utuatad  and  distributed,  whtlt  thej  m 
out  of  date  as  to  the  sceommodation  they  afford.  Wbea  oae 
farmer  says  he  prefisrs  msrried  men,  and  another  thst  be  r» 
fers  unmarried,  the  facta  of  tho  caae  prove  that  tk 
minds  of  both  are  prejudiced  in  fafour  of  what  can  am 
become  general  Were  married  and  namarried  tqaally  (u 
tributed,  and  were  there,  ssy  four  cottsgea  on  ths  farw.tKR 
would  be  from  dght  to  twelfo  unmarried  mea  end  boji  to 
profide  for,  dther  at  the  homoitead  or  farm  cottagea.  Ba 
the  latter  aystem  is  out  of  date,  end  cfca  more  ebjattiotaw 
than  the  kitchen,  for,  if  the  cottager**  family  it  yoasf,  Or 
two  parente  and  their  little  once  are  plenty  at  the  eottip  fiit 
tide :  eo  that  to  wedge  in  two  strangiBa  hero  aadfoer  thena 
a  grott  violation  of  the  eo-caUad  "  diomtfy  ofUu  patrierm 
ty»tem  "  iUelf.  And,  if  the  cottager  hat  grown-op  daagbten 
the  cate  it  tenfdd  worse.  In  abort,  thit  wedgiog-u  vp^ 
it  ndther  patriarchal  nor  divine,  for  it  will  not  bear  mn^^ 
tion,  either  at  the  bar  of  principle  or  practice,  v^>^  .*? 
from  a  phytieal,  mord,  or  religiont  point  of  fitv>  A"' 
beaidea,  our  eottagee  afford  no  tuch  aceommodttioB  mJ^ 
unmarried  men  now  require ;  and  to  odl  npon  onr  Issdlon  n 
build  sndi,  we  should  be  liable  to  the  just  rsbnkt  of  tung 
hit  pocket  tomething  extra,  at  the  next  paragraph  wJliw;; 
in  order  to  relieve  onndvee  of  no  better  proraae"*^ 
reepondbility. 

Agriculture  it  an  art.  and  boyt  when  thay  «^  "^l!! 
for  teverd  years  apprenticee.  In  prindple,  therafoitt"; 
majority  of  unmarried  aervanta  are  apprenticee.  Very  v^ 
reeponnbilitiet  thnt  devolve  upon  masters,  and  "^^^ 
be  more  at  f  sriance  with  saonl  and  religioua  piiaeip  vu 
for  a  farmer  to  remove  this  reepoadbility  from  off  bn  *** 
shoulders  and  to  place  it  npon  those  of  his  eottsgera,  vis  vt, 
by  their  inferior  education  and  position,  lam  able  to  biar^ 
Again,  the  homeatead  ia  evidently  the  best  site  for  tic  i» 
deuce  of  the  unmarried  man,  being  the  cbespeit  aad  ■» 
oconomicd  to  all  partiea.  Thus  the  landlord  c"  ^^r! 
commodious  apartments  for  leu  money  at  '^^l'^^*'*^^ 
at  the  cotUget,  while  the  men  are  nearer  thdr  week,  atda«| 
immediatdy  under  the  eye  of  tho  master.  ^^^^^ 
prindple  of  eaeodation  ia  now  nonainally  >cknooledfed  to 
favourable  to  the  development  of  both  aseatd  sad  pbjaw 
talent.    Thus,  in  the  upper  ranks  of  Ufa  we  have  oar  nUl^ 

dubs.  &e.  Parents  find  that  both  boys  snd  f^'j'^'^ 
when  eeparated  and  placed  under  others  aceoatOBsd  to  tev> 
and  contrd  Tonth  than  under  themadvea,  and  ths ce|i«^ 
agricultural  labourer  is  no  exception  to  this  wtD-eetaWw™ 
rule.    Indeed,  at  prsaent  no  dass,  geoarally  apcakisif.  b"  ^ 
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anch  iftMii  to  be  tluakAil  when  tlieir  boys  enter  lemee  and 
thoi  leeve  thair  puents'  roof,  pravided  thqr  get  good  metteri, 
tku  htm  lebonran,  for  the  low  ttete  of  mortlity  in  bothiea 
it  Bainlj  doe  to  tlie  low  etate  of  leligion  in  eotUget.  From 
thit  CMiclMion  we  ere  glad  to  aay,  there  are  now  man j  more 
cueptioea  than  there  were  a  few  yean  a^;  but  it  mnat  itUI  be 
eootond,  that  cottaget  are  yet  a  fmitfnl  lonroe  of  wieked 
boyi  ud  yoong  men,  who  make  themielfei  a  nuiaasee  in  the 
laid  lad  a  cone  both  in  bothiea  and  dormitoriee,  when  the 
bcttvdiipoeed  have  not  prirate  apartmenta  to  which  they  can 
Rdie  (lor  Mlf-improrement  and  reet  Theee  three  prindplea 
dcBBBd  mataied  roniideration. 

Uadtr  the  lait  heed,  proffrett,  we  can  only  throw  ont  a  few 
qanict— Better  eottagea,  more  eonfeniently  aituatcd,  and 
■on  nnder  the  eye  of  maateri,  are  greatly  wanted  for  married 
ncB,  ilike  for  profeaeional,  moral,  and  rcligioua  improTement. 
The  hooiehold  aceommodation  of   nnmarried  men  ia  atill 


further  behiBd  the  age  in  which  we  live.  Bothiea  and  the 
dormitoriee  that  belong  to  them  are  a  diagraee  to  landownera. 
In  many  caiea  they  are  the  rudeit  make>thifta  imaginable — 
lower  in  arohitectnral  ityle  than  the  wigwam  of  a  red  Indian, 
while  the  domeitic  etiquette  of  the  men  ia  eren  manifold 
rougher  and  leaa  poliihed.  For  breeding,  an  Iriahman'apig 
would  put  to  ahame  the  inmatea  of  many  a  Scotch  bothy ! 
Aj  to  cookery,  the  diet,  the  gipay^pot,  with  ita  inm-ladle^  and 
the  whole  cooking  nteneila,  are  ont  of  date ;  new  hooaee,  hay- 
ing the  neceaeary  meana  and  apparatne  for  enabling  the  men 
to  improTO  their  dietary,  are  very  much  wanted.  Ought  not 
anch  nonaea  to  have  gardena  ?  and  on^ht  not  the  men  to  make 
their  beda  and  do  the  whole  work  m  anch  eatabliahmenta  ? 
and  alto  fumiah  the  linen,  ftc?  What  ia  to  hinder  them  ? 
In  all  aimilar  ettabliahmenta  men  do  anch  work,  and  unaurried 
Scotch  ploughmen  ought  to  be  aahamed  to  renmin  the  ex- 
ception. MAM«0*-THB*MnABNB. 
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TO  TBI  EDITOR  OP  THE  HAAK-LANB   BXPRBS8. 

61B, — Will  you  allow  me  to  advert  to  the  subject  of  a 
recent  leading  article  you  published  (together  with  an  ex- 
tract from  a  contemporary  of  the  preaa),  on  the  "  Leigh 
caae/'as  afTecting  tne  question  of  Sabbath  obsenrance, 
from  some  particulars  of  which  I  cannot  but  differ,  view- 
ing the  Sabbath  as  one  of  the  greatest  of  Divine  gifts  to 
oar  fidlen  humanity,  and  a  grand  demonstrative  testimony 
to  the  truth  of  Christianity,  any  invasion  upon  the  invio- 
hbility  of  which  cannot,  consequently,  be  too  jealously 
guarded  against. 

I  neither  desire  to  uphold  the  decision  of  the  Leigh 
iQagistrBtes,  nor  to  condemn  the  Sunday  haymakers,  in 
Rgard  to  whose  individual  act,  the  occasion,  for  aught  I 
kiow,  may  have  fximished  a  justification,  which,  if  satis- 
fied conscientiously  of,  they  must  naturally  enough  con- 
sider themselves  very  hardly  dealt  with.  While  I  would 
join  in  the  tone  of  your  article  of  the  14th  instant  in  de- 
precating the  assumed  Sabbath  sanctity  of  the  north,  in 
u faros  facts  shovr  it  to  be  in  appearance  only,  and  not 
m  deed ;  I  feel  on  the  other  hand,  as  true  patriots  to  our 
countiy'g  best  interests,  we  cannot  be  too  jealous  of  ad- 
mitting any  arguments  on  the  subject,  capable  of  being 
oonstnied  into  an  apology  of  continental  laxity,  which 
might  have  the  effect  of  introducing  permissory  customs 
here  that  would  speedily  degenerate  into  an  importation 
of  similar  neglect  and  outrage  of  the  just  observance  of 
the  day  amongst  ourselves. 

That  works  of  necessity  and  mercy  in  varied  depart- 
ments of  human  action  ore  incidental  to  the  physical 
necessities  alike  of  man  and  beast,  rather  than  being 
pleaded  in  extennation  of  anything  trenching  beyond  the 
limits  of  this  category,  should  excite  the  greater  care  to 
eidnde  all  incidenta  of  ordinary  employment  not  required 
bv  the  current  exigenciea  of  the  day. 

Especially  ia  this  circumspection  called  for  on  the  part 
of  the  farmer,  whose  business  peculiarly  neceaaitatea  some 
work  being  performed  on  the  Sabbath,  the  actual  extent 
of  which  depends  much  upon  judicious  management  or  the 
eontrary  in  Saturday  preparation. 

No  one  would  attempt  to  contend  that  the  shepherd 
and  herdsman  can  on  the  seventh  day  ignore  the  scriptural 
admonition  aa  not  then  binding  upon  them  :  "  Be  thou 
diligent  to  know  the  state  of  thy  flocks,  and  look  well  to 
thy  herds."  The  team-man,  or  carter,  likewise  has 
aacient  and  the  highest  authority  for  leading  the  ox  and 
the  ass  away  to  watering  on  that  day. 

That  seed-time  may  in  due  season  be  succeeded  by  har- 
v^»  the  predouB  seed  deposited  in  the  ground  most  on 


Sunday  aa  at  other  times  be  secured  from  becoming  food 
for  the  birds  of  the  air,  and  so  fiiiling  of  its  intended  end 
— ^to  afford  future  sustenance  for  man  and  beast.  But  to 
admit  the  propriety  of  proceeding  beyond  these  necessary 
acts  to  the  securing  of  crops,  must  be  very  questionable 
to  all  those  who  fed  a  high  regard  for  the  Sabbath. 

Such  a  course  must  involve  a  seventh  day  continuance 
of  labour  both  for  the  horses  and  a  great  portion  of  the 
labourers,  of  whom  only  a  few  isolated  individuals  are 
requisite  for  the  works  of  necessity  in  feeding  the  stock, 
&c. 

Moreover,  seeing  the  farmer  in  the  very  nature  of  his 
business  depends  for  success,  first  and  last,  upon  the 
arrangements  of  Providence  in  regard  to  the  weather,  a 
condition  on  which,  so  to  speak,  he  accepts  his  avocation 
by  using  the  Sabbath  for  the  ordinary  operations  of  the 
farm,  on  account  of  imagined  personal  exigency,  he  implies 
a  distrust  of  that  Providence  upon  whose  provisions  alone 
the  success  of  all  his  labours  depends  •  who  has  both  said, 
"  Remember  the  Sabbath  day  to  keep  it  holy,"  and  given 
the  encouraging  promise,  "  Those  that  honour  me  I  will 
honour."  Surely,  a  temporary  disappointment  in  the  de- 
lay or  withholding  of  anticipated  fine  weather,  should  not 
break  down  the  former's  general  faith  that  the  seasons 
shall  keep  their  appointed  rotation  while  the  world 
standeth.  But  once  admit  any  general  latitude  in  this 
direction  for  individual  judgment  to  exercise  itself  upon, 
and  the  labourer,  sufficiently  already  the  drudge  of  the 
soil,  would  soon  lose  his  property  in  the  seventh  day 
cessation  of  toil  secured  him  by  heaven  in  mitigation  of 
the  hardships  of  his  lot.  He  would  thus  become  de- 
pendent alone  on  the  caprice  of  a  master,  who,  if  only 
consulting  self-interest,  apart  from  moral  obligation,  might 
speedily  find  increasing  instances  when  the  uninterrupted 
pursuit  of  labour  would  appear  preferable  to  the  suspension 
of  it. 

The  same  principle  that  would  admit  the  justifiable  use 
of  a  fine  Sunday  for  ingathering  the  crops,  might  soon  be 
extended  to  appropriating  the  same  period  in  a  wet  season 
for  working  the  drill. 

To  extricate  an  ox  or  ass  accidentally  fiallen  into  a  pit 
on  the  Sabbath,  for  which  act  you  justly  quote  Divine 
authority,  as  being  necessitated  by  that  which  was  unfore- 
seen, cannot  come  under  the  same  category  as  following 
the  regular  operations  of  the  field  in  getting  in  a  crop  for 
the  sake  of  saving  fine  weather.  This  I  have  seen  done 
on  a  Sunday  in  far  from  exceptionally  wet  seasons  ;  and  if 
it  became  generally  a  matter  dependent  on  the  individual 
conscience  of  the  fiumer,  as  T  have  said,  the  security  of 
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the'^Eagliah  form  laboiurer  in  the  cigoymeat  of  the  Sab- 
bath's  rest  would  soon  be  done  away  with.  Legalizing  a 
desecration  of  the  Sabbath  in  any  department  affecting  its 
outward  observance  should  ever  be  viewed  by  every  true- 
hearted  Englishinau  as  inimical  to  the  nation's  weal, 
and  as  calculated  to  produce  a  long  train  of  consequent 
evils. 

Whereiii  is  our  country  more  proudly  distinguished 
among  the  nations  of  Europe  than  in  her  comparative 
tenacious  conservation  of  the  Seventh-day's  rest?  the 
physical  and  moral  politic  policy  of  which  has  not  in  the 
past  wanted  able  defenders,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  never 
will,  as  standing  associated  with  the  best  interests  of  our 
national  wel£ure. 

To  broadly  propound  such  a  sentiment  as  that  you  give 
publicity  to  from  a  contemporary,  that  the  saving  of  a  crop 
of  hay  or  a  burning  house  on  the  Sabbath  are  equally 
works  of  necessity,  involves  a  principle,  which,  if  estab- 
lished and  generally  acted  upon,  inasmuch  as  all  seasons 
but  the  most  exceptional  are  marked  by  fickle  weather  at 
tome  stage,  would  result  henceforward  in  fine  Sundays, 


during  haysall  and  harreit,  being  med  for  leearing  crops 
then  in  order  for  housing  or  itadking. 

We  do  not  find  in  the  Divine  institution  of  the  Sabbstli 
an  exception  to  the  obligation  of  observing  it  any  Mason 
of  the  year.  It  is  either  equally  binding  at  all  times  or 
not  binding  at  all,  and  to  those  who  can  accept  the  Utter 
alternative  it  would  require  only  the  legaHzing  influcoce 
of  general  custom  to  use  the  Sunday  for  ordinary  Ubov 
whenever  personal  expediency  prompted  such  a  ooone. 

While,  again,  your  contemporaryaidvocatesthat  the  Ldgii 
case  stands  connected  with  an  active  bigotry  that  tkrattiu 
the  poor  man's  Sunday,  I  must  on  the  contrary  maintain 
that  nothing  can  more  threaten  the  poor  man's  holidaj 
(in  either  sense  of  the  word)  than  legalizing  labour,  aud 
thereby  fiattering  the  conscience  of  masters  to  jmtii; 
themselves  enforcing  it  upon  that  day. 

I  am,  sir,  yours,  &c., 

A  SUBSCSIBEE. 

F.S.  I  should  have'  addressed  these  remarks  to  jon  at 
the  time  your  article  appeared,  but  for  then  being  uuiToid- 
ably  prevented* 


ARTIFICIAL    SWARMING    OF    BEES. 


I  piopoia  to  give  for  the  benefit  of  your  bee-keeping  readers 
an  entlme  ef  a  system  piaetiaed  by  ms^  whereby  swarming  ia 
aooomjplished  artifieially,  and  the  stock  multiplied  with  the 
same  certainty,  and  bv  a  method  similar  to  that  adopted  by 
the  farmer  in  multiplying  floeks  and  herds.  What  I  sbaU 
give  will  be  found  demonstxably  true  and  entirely  practicable, 
even  to  those  who  use  the  common  box-hive,  so  that  I  think 
no  one  need  suspect  me  of  having  an  "  axe  to  grind"  at  any  rato. 

When  the  drones  appear  in  the  spring,  and  the  hive  is  fiill 
of  comb  and  bees,  ia  the  time  to  swarm  them  by  this  proeeas. 
It  should  nefer  be  attempted  after  a  swarm  hu  iseued  in  the 
natural  way,  nor  should  a  eeoond  one  be  obtained  in  leas  than 
twenfty-ftfe  days  after  the  firet 

In  the  middle  of  a  pleeaant  day,  when  the  beee  an  abroad* 
go  to  the  hive,  end  blow  into  it  at  the  bottom  a  few  whiffi  of 
aBMke  from  a  pipe  of  tobaoeo  or  a  roU  of  cotton  rags.  Let 
enough  smoke  go  into  the  hive  to  arouse  the  bees  and  set 
them  to  seising  on  the  hon^— which  will  be  known  bv  a  long 
bussing  within  the  hive— but  not  enough  to  stopify  them. 
Let  the  hire  stand  five  minutes,  until  you  blow  a  little  smoke 
into  all  the  hives  wititin  four  or  five  rods;  now  gently  raise 
one  edge  of  the  hive,  and  blow  in  a  little  more,  and  imme- 
diately remove  them  three  or  four  rods,  esrefnUy  setting  them 
down  under  a  shade,  if  it  is  at  hand,  bottom  up.  By  this 
time  the  beee  will  have  become  filled  with  hooey,  and  will  not 
atiog  unless  you  pinch  them,  or  they  are  otherwise  profoked. 
Place  an  empty  hive  or  box  over  this  hire,  mouth  to  month ; 
tack  together  with  a  couple  of  nails,  and  cork  all  crerices  with 
rags.  Mow  drum  or  rap  on  the  sides  of  the  bottom  hive  for 
about  ton  minutes ;  draw  the  nails,  lay  a  sheet  on  the  ground, 
and  very  carefully  remove  the  top  box,  setting  it  down  upon 
the  sheet.  Remove  the  old  hive  a  few  faet  away,  eovering  the 
month  with  a  doth. 

Now,  having  another  empty  box,  tnm  it  down  on  the  sheet 
with  one  edge  up,  after  the  manner  of  hiving  a  swarm  of  bees ; 
then,  with  a  ladle  or  large  spoon,  slowly  dip  the  bees  from  the 
box  that  contams  them,  and  pour  them  down  in  front  of  the 
empty  hive.  If  the  weather  is  very  hot,  sprinkle  slightly  with 
water  to  prevent  the  queen  from  taking  wing,  and  they  will 
run  in.  Should  then  be  several  swarms  where  the  olu  ones 
stood,  and  close  to  it,  it  would  be  well  to  cover  them  with  a 
sheet  while  thia  ia  being  done,  to  prevent  the  queen  from 
entering  them,  should  she  ehauoe  to  fly. 

As  the  bees  are  running  into  the  empty  box,  look  out  for 
tile  queen.    She  wiU  be  retSUly  seen,  ae  she  is  at  this 


nearly  as  large  as  a  drone,  «nd  mash  longer  than  a  waiket- 
bee.  Should  she  not  be  found,  immediately  reverse  the  bsia. 
and  try  until  found,  for  she  is  among  the  bees  sure,  u  she  il 
among  the  first  to  leave  the  old  hive  upon  mrerting  it. 

When  found,  secure  her  as  follows  :— Cut  a  pieee  of  viic 
cloth,  say  twelve  meshes  to  the  inch,  two  by  thrse  iackii 
roll  it  round  the  finger  in  the  form  of  a  cylinder,  pisch  dm 
one  end,  and,  putting  the  queen  into  it,  dote  the  etharad 
with  a  cork.  She  ean  be  safely  takan  by  the  wiaga  ia  jw 
fingers,  for  she  will  net  sting,  however  roughly  she  is  haadki 
Now  pUMO  your  old  hive  on  a  new  ntond,  at  keat  ftwrradi 
ffom  where  it  etood  before,  end  pnt  the  bees  into  it»exG|pt 
about  one  pint ;  theee  put  into  n  new  hive  on  the  old  itud, 
having  a  hole  in  the  top  ene  and  a-half  or  two  iB»f  ^ 
diameter,  through  which  the  queen  cage  Is  snapaodad  vf 
means  of  a  win  two  or  three  inchee  long,  with  a  Uoek  ofw  ^ 
to  keep  out  the  light. 

The  sheets  are  now  removed  from  the  otiier  hires,  sad  fn 
wUl  find  daily  additions  to  the  new  hive  tt(m  the  old  oaa.  u 
it  occupies  the  old  familiar  spot,  whUe  the  old  one  will  nttn 
the  young  bioed,  of  whidi  great  numbeie  will  be  halcMd 
daily.  The  third  day,  about  an  hour  befon  snn-dewo,  Mot  > 
whiir  into  the  top  of  the  new  hire;  draw  up  the  oaia,  tf d 
releaae  the  queen ;  put  her  by  the  entrane^  and  aha  viil  r  >> 
at  once.  Considerable  comb  will  have  been  already  boilt,  asd  by 
mombg  the  breeding  oells  will  be  well  stocked  ^^^J^ 
Thus  you  will  hare  swarmed  your  bees  certainly,  and  wmow 
watehing  them,  or  of  running  the  risk  of  their  leering  nr  tM 
woods. 

By  one  who  has  performed  this  o|«fation  a  few  iaam,  ^ 
queen  bee  may  be  found  in  three  minutee*  by  mmikj  teM 
up  the  hire,  and  blowing  the  emoke  mto  one  slds^  ^^'^^ 
her  among  the  beee  running  np  end  over  the  eyipania  wm 
aeeompheUng  the  feet  of  artifieiaUy  ewaimiag  a  hire  fttm  uie 
old  box  in  the  tisn  neeesaaiy  to  hive  a  natnial  swarok 

Onewoidtothoeewhopraetiee  artiieial  ewwrniag  ky  ttni 
method  or  any  other.  Queen  oells  nan  be  proeeicd  by  tf'i^ 
eeging  the  queen  as  above,  without  remoring  hcrfrontbeai^ 
TUs  expeditee  the  businees,  and  adds  greatly  in  propaga»« 
Italian  queena,  aince  it  obriatee  the  neceaaity  of  ramo5iJig  w 
to  a  atrange  colony.  Some  will  aak  how  a  anesn  eao  be  "ir 
plied  to  the  old  hire  after  putting  ite  queen  mto  a  nevU^: 
In  anarrer,  I  will  aay  the  beee  wUI  do  this  by  raisbg omM" 
the  worker  brood  already  lain  by  the  qnen  Jiit  iiii««^" 
Michigan  Farmer, 
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FollowiDg  doie  upon  the  he«li  of  other  loctl  czhibittoni  of 
(kmioc  itoek,  came  thit  of  the  Eut  Cumboriaiid  Arricalta* 
nl  Soewty  on  Friday*  Sept  18,  in  a  field  idjoiniiig  the  Wai^ 
fiek-ioed,  Ctriule.  Ttim  m  e  vhole,  looking  at  the  Tarioni 
■etioQi  ud  eempanng  them  with  their  predece«on  of  ?crj 
neat  detc.  jadg log  of  the  large  waemblj  that  crowded  roand 
tbc  chief  pointa  of  attraction,  we  cannot  help  recording  the 
BMeting  of  1863  aa  one  that  reflected  great  credit  upon  all 
wbo  hdped  to  promote  it. 

JUDOBS. 

Shrthnu  imd  Ske€p.—Ut,  John  Patterson,  Holbeck; 
Mr.  W.  Borthwick,  Whiteharen. 

GaUowaif9  and  Swine.^Mt.  George  Borne,  Gleoger  Bank ; 
Mr.  John  Steel,  Landi,  Eoclefechan. 

Saddle  and  Hame$t  Hornet. — Mr.  IL  Hodgaon,  Bramfer; 
Mr.  Thomas  Sotton,  Btaindrop,  Darlington. 

(kn  HwH94 — "WLi,  Andrew  Fonter,  Becfclinds ;  Mr.  John 
Irnag,  Step  Ahbcy. 

AWARDS. 

SHORTHORNS. 

fialla  above  two  years  old :  First  prise,  Mr.  Kewtoo,  Chol- 
lotoo,  £10 ;.  seoond,  Thoaua  Qibeon,  Bomfoot,  £3. 

BuUvnader  two  years  9ld :  Firat  prise,  Mrs.  Steel,  Cardew 
HiU  £6, ;  second,  T.  Q.  WUson,  ThUtlewood,  £1. 

Shorthorn  Cow  or  Heifer  above  three  years  old,  in  calf  or 
nilk:  first  priie^  Richard  Wilson,  EUonby,  J4;  second, 
John  Atkinson.  Bjwell  Farm,  £8. 

Bhorthorn  Heifer  under  three  years  old,  in  calf  or  milk  : 
First  priie,  John  Atkinson,  Bywell  Farm,  £8 ;  second,  Wm. 
Addison.  Onlton  Hooae,  £1. 

Shorthorn  HeifiBra  under  two  ytan  old:  Firat  prife,  Mr. 
Atkinson,  By  well  Farn,  ^2. 

QAtIX)WATB. 

Bulls  aboTe  two  years  old :  First  priie,  John  Ifinson,  High 
Kaelli,  ^10;  second,  John  Goodfellow,  Beyont-the-Moas,  £t. 

Bolls  under  two  yeara  old :  First  prise,  J.  T.  Mounsey, 
Cruffbtm,  £A ;  oecond  John  iTinson,  High  Knelle,  £l. 

Oalioway  Cows  or  HdCare,  abore  three  yeera  old,  in  calf  or 
milk :  Fint  prise.  Jamea  Graham,  Biicklecnllock,  £4 ;  aeeond, 
B.  and  J.  LiUle,  Gnarda  Mill,  £4. 

OaOoway  Hofcra  under  three  yeara  old,  in  calf  or  milk : 
Fint  priie,  Thooaaa  Chambers,  Felotbo,  £3;  second,  John 
JohnitoQ,  Peddea  IIUl,  £l. 

Galloway  Heifera  under  two  years  old :  First  prise,  John 
Johnston,  Fedder  Hill,  £2, 

SWINfi, 

Bean  under  four  yeara  old :  Firat  prise,  John  Brown,  Kirk- 
biBiptoa,  £2 ;  aecoad,  R.  H.  Wataoo,  Bolton  Park,  £1. 

Sows  under  four  yeara  old,  to  he  in  pig  or  milk :  Firat 
prise,  Arthur  Waanop,  Oeltaide,  £2. 

BHEBP. 

Fast  Shear  Leieeater  Tup :  First  and  leeoad,  Robert  Jef- 
fanoQ,  Preeton  Hows,  £2  and  £1. 

Bseond  Shear  Letceeter  Tup :  First  priae,  Robert  Jefibrion, 
Fieston  Howe,  £2 ;  second,   Joseph   BsU,   Scalebill,  £1. 

Third  Shear  Leicester  Top :  First  priie,  Robert  Jefferson, 
Fteston  Howi,  £2 ;  aecondy  Marshall  Stephenaon,  Four- 
itooes,  £1. 

Beat  Fen  of  Three  Laioester  Ewes,  must  ha? e  reared  lamba 
tiiis  acaaoB ;  First  prise,  Joe.  Bell,  SealehiU,  £2. 

Beet  Pen  of  Three  Leioeeter  GimflMra :  First  prise,  Robert 
Jefferson,  Pieaton  Howe,  £2. 

HORSES. 

Brood  Coaching  Mare,  with  foal  at  foot :  Firat  prise,  Sir 
7.  U.  Graham,  If  etherby,  £8. 

Brood  Cart  Mai%  with  foal  at  foot:  Fint  prise,  William 
Hdttf,  Newtown,  £8. 


Brood  Coaching  Mare,  in  Foal :  Firat  prise,  Jolyi  Brown, 
Wiggonby,  £8. 

Brood  Cart  Mare,  in  Foal;  Firat  prise,  Henry  Bailton, 
Snittlegartb,  £8. 

One  year  old  Hameea  Colt:  Firat  prise,  J.H.  Webater, 
Watohtree^  £1. 

One  year  old  Saddle  Colt :  First  prise,  R.  Norman  and  Son, 
Oaghteraide,  £1. 

One  year  old  Saddle  or  Hameaa  Filly :  Fint  prise,  John 
Birkett,  Breomhills,  iCl. 

One  year  old  Cart  Colt:  First  prise,  Richard  Graham, 
Beekhonae,  dCl. 

One  year  old  Cart  Filly :  Fint  prise,  John  Hind,  SeaviUe, 
Cote.  ^1. 

Two  Year  old  Harness  Colt :  Fint  prise,  Christopher  Wan* 
nop.  Wellhead,  £2. 

Two  yean  old  Saddle  Colt :  Firat  prise,  Wm.  Hctheriagton, 
Carlisle,  £%. 

Two  yeara  old  Saddle  or  Harneaa  Filly :  Fint  prise,  Thoe. 
Sibson,  Grinsdale,  £^. 

Two  yean  old  Cart  Colt :  Fint  prize,  Thomu  Wannop, 
Brunatock,  £2. 

Two  yean  old  Cart  Filly:  Fint  prise,  George  H.  Head, 
Riekerby,  £2. 

Three  yeera  old  Haraeas  Colt :  Fint  prise,  John  Porter 
Holmefoot,  £2. 

Three  yeara  old  Saddle  Colt ;  Fint  prise,  George  Waogh, 
Sceugh,  £2. 

Three  yean  old  Saddle  or  Hameaa  Filly :  Fint  prise,  Joseph 
Tyaoo,  Moorhouse,  £2. 

Three  yesrs  old  Cart  Colt :  First  prise,  Thomu  Gibbons, 
Bnmfoot,  £2. 

Thrae  yean  old  Cart  Filly :  Fint  prist,  George  H.  Head* 
Riekerby,  £2. 

A  SilTer  Cup,  added  to  a  Sweepetakee  of  lOe.  eaah,  Ibr  the 
beet  Hackney  oif  any  age:  H.  J.  Perqr,  Laagrigg. 

Bronae  Groupy  yalue  £4  10a.  each,  for  the  beat  four  yean 
old  Saddle  or  Harneu  Colt  FiUy :  Sir  F.  U.  Grahasi, 
Netherby. 

PONT  PBIZB. 

A  Silfcr  Medal,  added  to  a  Sweepetakee  of  10s.  each,  for 
the  best  Pony  of  any  sge :  Wm.  A.  Fidler,  Wigton. 

A  SilTer  Cup,  for  the  beat  Pair  of  Horace  for  Agrienltoral 
purpoeea :  Thoe.  Gibbons,  Burnfoot. 


SIMPLE  RULES  ON  SHOEING.— Ist:  After  hay. 
ing  taken  off  the  old  ahoe.  ahorten  the  toe,  and  remoye  all 
the  dead  and  loose  parts  of  the  hoof.  Do  not  cut  the  aolo 
or  pare  the  frog,  except  when  the  foot  haa  received  an  in- 
jonr  from  anau  or  otherwise,  when  it  most  be  well  cat  out. 
— 2ad :  Let  the  ahoe  be  of  equal  thickness,  or  rather  thinner 
at  the  heel  The  ground  and  foot  surface  should  be  per- 
fectly lerel.  The  dioe  ehould  lie  light  on  the  heela.  Too 
many  nails  ate  objectioaable,  and  theae  should  be  kept  aslitf 
as  poeaible  from  tneheela.~3rdi  For  the  hind  feet  there 
is  no  objection  to  calkins,  though  they  are  of  doubtful 
benefit.  Horses  trayel  better  without  them.  The  hind 
shoes  are  made  thicker  at  the  toes  than  at  the  quartera ;  the 
nails  also  can  be  put  closer  to  the  heels  without  causing  in- 
conyenience.— 4th :  Side  clips  should  be  ayoided :  they  de* 
stroy  the  hoof.  The  same  is  the  case  when  the  nails  are 
too  cloae  together.  The  ftet  ahould  neyer  be  raaped,  aa  it 
deetroys  the  enamel  of  the  hoofs,  renden  them  bnttb,  and 
canaea  aandcracks,  and  consequeatly  lameness.— 5th  :  Ex- 
pansion is  a  fhtal  error*  which  haa  led  to  many  abuses  in 
shoeing,  such  as  paring  of  the  sole  and  fro^ ,  rasping  of  the 
hoo^  &e.  The  elasticity  of  the  foot,  which  is,  howeyer, 
yery  limited,  exists  only  on  the  upper  part  of  the  hoof, 
principally  round  the  coronet.  On  the  lower  part,  and  the 
toe  it  IS  m^.— W.  Srnbs,  HJI.C.V.S.  London,  in  FefrHih 
ofiaii. 
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SALE    OF    THE    BRANCHES    PARK    HERD. 


Those  Britons  who  love  the  Ring-side,  have,  as  Mr. 
GUdstone  would  observe,  *'  one  of  three  oonrses  to  pursne." 
They  can  back  their  fancy,  and  undergo  some  8m.  20s.  of 
St.  Leger  agony  on  Doncaster  Moor ;  they  can  run  the  risk 
of  being  bonneted  and  robbed  by  "  The  lincy,"  in  the  grey 
dawn  of  a  Tuesday,  at  the  Great  WestemStation ;  or,  if  they 
venerate  the  shorthorn,  they  can  mount  the  waggons  with 
Wetherdl  or  Straffbrd,  as  "Mr.  Speaker,"  and  hold  a 
pleasant  parliament  of  their  own.  The  present  year  has 
been  unusually  productive  of  such  gatherings  in  Cam- 
bridgeshire, and  Branches  has  just  beaten  Babraham  in  its 
average,  which  is  £57  8s.  lOd.  for  79,  against  £55  14s. 
for  82,  and  £54  17s.  for  63.  The  spirit  which  "  Lady 
Pigot's  lot"  has  infused  into  Boyal  and  country  shows, 
her  Royal  victories,  first  with  Second  Duchess  of  Glo'ster 
and  Empress  of  Hindostan,  and  then  with  "  The  Pride" 
and  the  wondrous  Rosedale,  and  her  daring  and  too  often 
unfortunate  purchases,  have  been  duly  noised  abroad,  and 
formed  the  staple  talk  of  many  a  market  table  for  these 
four  years  past.  Hence  it  can  hardly  be  wondered  that 
people  were  led  to  invest  the  dispersion  of  her  herd  with 
the  idea  of  "  a  sensation  sale,"  and  determined,  even  if 
they  did  not  buy,  to  take  a  run  down  to  Newmarket,  and 
see  what  they  called  "the  fun."  Branches  Park  was 
equal  to  the  occasion,  and  the  largest  company  and  the 
best  average  of  the  year  were  the  upshot.  It  lies  about 
seven  miles  from  Newmarket,  and  true  to  the  traditions  of 
the  place,  the  very  first  objects  which  catch  your  eye,  as 
you  enter  the  front  hall,  are  the  heads  of  the  departed 
Stanley  Rose  and  Queen  of  Athelstane.  "  Nestor" 
was  sitting  calmly  under  this  kst  memento  of  his  old 
fiivonrite,  as  we  gave  him  our  first  greeting;  but  Mr. 
Douglas  would  have  shrunk  from  the  sight  of  The  CJueen, 
as  the  complaint  of  which  she  died  had  made  her  nose  as 
black  as  a  Poll  Angus. 

Lord  Feversham  in  his  chaise-and-four  was  one  of  the 
earliest  morning  arrivals;  but  the  London  division  (to 
whom  a  special  train  was  allotted  at  night)  had  rather  a 
sharp  run  to  be  there  for  the  luncheon,  and  those  who 
specially  meant  business  rested  over-night  at  Cambridge 
or  Newmarket.  After  the  inspection,  there  seemed  a 
pretty  general  opinion  that  the  average  would  not  be 
higher  than  55  gs.  Princess  Edward,  Empress  of  Hin- 
dostan, Pride  of  Southwicke,  and  Rosedale,  were  "doubtftd" ; 
many  of  the  females  were  voted  very  middling  indeed,  and 
the  majority  of  the  bulls  (of  which  eleven  were  white) 
lacked  shoulders,  and  passed  muster  very  badly  in  the 
house,  although  they  looked  well  enough  in  the  "  charmed 
circle."  There  were,  nevertheless,  "  plenty  of  plums  in 
the  bowl,"  with  good  men  and  true  to  bid  for  them,  and 
after  a  survey  of  Mr.  Booth's  Ravenspur,  by  Sir  Samuel, 
frt)m  Red  Rose,  the  four  hundred  sat  down  to  a  very  beau- 
tiful luncheon,  which  was  set  off  by  a  long  line  of  prize 
cups,  with  the  Durham  County  Challenge  Cup  as  their 
imposing  centre. 

The  tent  was  pitched  in  a  very  picturesque  spot,  among 
the  oaks  and  elms  in  the  park,  about  two  bow-shots  from 
the  ring,  whose  raOs  (the  same  which  had  twice  done 
duty  at  Babraham)  were  entwined  with  ivy,  box,  and 
laurel.  When  luncheon  was  nearly  over,  her  ladyship  left 
her  phaeton  and  brown  ponies,  and  was  led  in  by  Sir  Robert, 
amid  great  cheering,  to  the  noble  chairman  the  Duke  of 
Montrose's  table.  His  grace  then  rose,  and  after  giving 
the  health  of  the  Queen,  proposed  that  of  Sir  Robert  and 
Lady  Pigot,  and  spoke  of  the  pleasure  he  felt  in  believing 


that  a  Shorthorn  career  which  had  been  so  moeett&l 
hitherto  in  the  show-yard  was  not  to  end  with  that  sale. 
Sir  Robert,  in  returning  thanks,  expressed  his  thankfoheas 
that  his  grace  had  not  separated  husband  and  wife,  bnt 
DAde  it  certain  that  her  ladyship  would  lend  him  her  aid 
in  a  reply;  and  trusted  that  they  might  in  future,  as 
hitherto,  keep  up  the  fame  of  the  Booth  blood  at  Branches. 
Her  ladyship  then  spoke  aa  follows :  "  In  the  presence  of 
the  distinguished  breeders  of  Skyrocket  and  Roysl  Batter- 
fly,  the  representatives  of  Warlaby  and  Killerby,  and  my 
excellent  Shorthorn  tutor,  Mr.  Torr,  I  fed  almost  ashsmed 
to  hear  the  sound  of  my  own  voice.  However,  I  must  try 
and  use  it  to  thank  you  for  your  great  kindness  in  comiag 
here  to-day,  and  I  hope  you  wul  give  me  an  excelloit 
average.  Now  remember,  I  have  won  217  prizefr— no,  I 
am  wrong — 268  prizes ;  and  I  intend  to  come  out  again 
with  a  new  herd,  and  beat  the  best  of  you,  meet  where  ve 
may  (great  cheering  and  laughter).  Permit  me  once  more 
to  thank  you  from  my  heart  for  your  kindness,  and  topn>- 
pose  the  health  of  my  good  old  friend  Mr.  WetiiereU,  and 
the  glorious  interests  of  the  ' Eed,  WAiie,  and Boan' " 
Upon  this,  Mr.  Torr  sprang  on  to  a  form,  and  after  re- 
marking that  he  had  never  had  a  pupil  half  so  quick  as  her 
ladyship,  and  trusting  that  the  good  feeling  and  spirit  oat- 
side  the  tent  would  correspond  to  what  had  beea  shoo 
inside,  proposed  the  noble  chairman's  health.  With  his 
grace's  response,  and  a  few  minutes'  pause  while  a  tremcs- 
dous  shower  passed  over,  this  sparkling  prelnde  was 
brought  to  a  close,  and  the  waggons  were  soon  filled.  Sir 
Robert  and  her  ladyship,  with  the  Duke  of  Montrose,  Lord 
Feversham,  Colonel  Towndey,  Colonel  Leslie,  M.P.,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Benyon,  Captain  and  Mrs.  Gunter,  Mr.  T.  Drake, 
Mr.  Torr,  Mr.  Thomas  Booth,  Mr.  C.  P.  Gcll,  and  a  few 
others  occupied  the  pavilion  overlooking  the  ring,  orratha 
"  the  upper  chamber,"  which  was  as  conspicaoos  for  its 
dashing  speculation  as  "the  lower,"  throughoat  the  whole 
of  the  afternoon. 

It  was  in  truth  a  grand  assembly  of  its  kind,  and 
through  sunshine  and  shower  its  enthusiasm  never  flagged. 
Gloucestershire  was  well  represented  in  Mr.  Wethcrell  s 
waggon  by  Styles  Rich  of  Didmarton,  who  was  said  to  be 
looking  after  Second  Duchess  of  Gloucester,  and  Soweri)j 
the  agent  for  Mr.  Apperley.    John  Booth  was  there  with 
a  generally  "  watching  brief,"   and  Mark  Stewart  m 
Jamie  Douglas  had  a  keen  eye  to  the  fortunes  of  "  J^ 
Pride,"  and  the  Spicey  and  Rose  of  Autumn  tribes.  jNar 
them  were  Ladds  of  Ellington,  Beauford,  who  was  entered 
as  a  Royal  "colt"  this  year,  and  Bland  of  Cdcby,  watching 
his  old  friends  of  the  Yorkshire  ring ;  Christie  of  Chelatf- 
ford,  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Islington  Hall,  who  seemed 
especially  in  his  place  as  Clerk  of  ike  Council,  when  the 
massive  Empress  of  Hindostan,  Victoria  35th,  and  B^^ 
dale  loomed  in  sight  through  the  wicket.     There,  too* 
were  Atkinson  m&  eyes  for  nothing  but  Magnolia,  ^w 
of  Castle  Grove  and  Bustle  tribe  fame,  and,  side  by  ade 
with  Woods  from  Norfolk,  whom  Southdown  men  know 
well,  was  Strafford,  with  four  or  five  commisacms  (m 
the  owner  of  the  Royal  "  Essex  calf"  in  his  pocW- 
Atherton,  like  Barclay  of  Keevil,  looked  on  and  went  a 
for  nothing,  but  his  waggon  was  always  catching  i^ 
Wetherell's  eye,  as  Payne,  keen  as  a  hawk  on  behalf  of  the 
Duke  of  Bucdeuch,  and  Waldo,  alike  energetic  for  himseo. 
cut  out  plenty  of  work  for  those  who  were  against  theo. 
Then,   as  we  looked  farther  on,  there  were  Patofljed 
Bishop  Stortford,  Henry  Webb  of  SteeUy  Hsil,  J- »- 
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idkins  of  C3iumer  fiune,  Game  and  Iub  friend  Sayidge 
-torn  Oxfordshire,  who  had  come  for  a  white  boll  after  the 
IraJdngoff  of  a  negotiation  about  The  Hero,  and  was  bent 
on  taking  back  one  of  the  Lamp  of  Lothian  tribe.  Near 
them  were  the  reverend  owner  of  the  Hellidon  herd,  and 
Ciptain  Oliyer  selecting  two  or  three  for  Lady  Chester- 
Seld,  Sheldon  from  Shipston-on-Stonr,  the  Brothers 
FaDmer  from  "  Rothersthorpe  and  its  reds/'  Cell  of  York, 
Crawley,  and  Sharpe  of  "  Burleigh  House  by  Stamford 
Town."  There,  too,  we  espied  John  Burgess  of  Edin- 
ham,  the  owner  of  General  Murat,  Wortley  of  Ridling- 
ton,  TaUant  still  of  Bushey  Grove,  but  looking  out  for 
a  new  sphere  of  action  among  the  prize  Shorthorns, 
James  Budding  of  Panton,  thinking  no  doubt  of  that 
grand  steady  average  of  100  at  60,  Torr,  who  was  of 
ooone  "  in  plaees  three  at  once",  and  Culshaw,  "  bearded 
as  the  pard",  who  peeped  in  fitftilly  and  mysteriously  at 
corners,  and  then  became  a  dissolving  view  for  a  space, 
till  we  never  just  knew  where  we  had  him.  Aylmer 
and  Gambell  came  together,  as  usual,  from  Norfolk,  and 
Williams  all  the  way  from  Truro.  Gebhardt,  too,  who 
bid  and  bought  so  lustily  at  Babraham,  was  there,  but  not 
jost  i'  the  vein ;  and  though  last  not  least,  Chimside,  the 
great  Australian  buyer  of  the  hour,  who  had  but  just  spent 
nearly  5,200  guineas  on  blood  stock  at  Sledmere  and 
Doncaster,  and  yet  got  something  in  his  pouch  to  spare  for 
Shorthorns. 

The  opening  of  the  sale  was  rather  peculiar,  as  the  20- 
guinea  purchaser  of  Blossom  could  not  be  found,  and  she 
vas  pnt  op  over  again,  and  made  a  guinea  more.    She  was 
a  lengthy  cow;  and  her  useful  half-sister  Rose  of  Braith- 
wiite   looked   like  a   great  milker.    Carnation  was  thin 
tbroogh  her  shoulders,  Sweet  Primrose's  loins  were  very 
poor  (the  fault  of  too  many  of  the  females),  and  Yesu  was 
of  &  much  neater  stamp,  and  seemed  cheap.    Little  Spicey, 
with  her  strong  Exquisite  head,  bears  her  thirteen  years 
bravely.  The  biddings  from  80  to  40  went  by  single  guineas, 
as  fiut  as  Mr.  Wetherell  coald  count  them,  and  Mr.  Waldo 
was  moat  indostrioos.    "  Fifty*'  was  Mr.  Torr*s,  who  had  a 
try  for  her  at  the  Rillerby  sale  aiz  years  ago,  bat  Mr.  Waldo 
was  the  winner  at  06,  and  intends  to  put  her  to  his  pure  Booth 
bull  Doke  of  Leinster.     The  first  half-dozen  averaged  31 
gs ,  and  then  we  got  to  Rosey.     This  "  dam  of  the  crack 
of  three  Empires,"  aa  Mr.  Wetherell  rather  poetically  put 
it,  looks  and  wears  well,  and  is  a  neat  one  altogether,  ex- 
cept perhaps  about  her  rump-end.     She  went  very  qalckly 
from  30  to  60,  and  at  90  the  Rev.  Mr.  Storer's  nod  settled 
her  destiny.     The  sight  of  the  shoulders  of  her  last  calf, 
Comte  de  Vermandois,  did  the  light  roan  La  Valli^re  no 
credit,  or  the  remembraoce  of  her  Prince  Talleyrand  and 
her  other  good  sons  would  have  sent  her  far  beyond  90, 
albeit  she  was  rather  low  ia  condition.    The  Pavilion  was 
very  **hot"  upon  her,  and  the  Duke  of  Montrose  and  Mr. 
Torr,  aitting  almost  side  by  side,  seemed  to  fight  it  oat  be- 
tween them,   Scotland  winning  the  bout.    Lady  Sarah,  a 
lengthy,  wide,  short-legged  Baron  Warlaby  cow,  and  a  capital 
S-^-guinea  purchase  of  Sir  Robert's  at  Mr.  Ambler^ssalein  *57, 
fell  to  the  nod  of  Mr.  Lovell,  who  was  said  to  be  purchasing 
for  a  yoang  Northamptonshire  breeder ;  and  then  it  was 
annoonoed  that  Second  Duchess   of  Glo'ster    had   been 
^thdrawn  in  oonseqaence  of  illneas.    This  was  no  small 
disappoiotment,  aa  one  gentleman,  who  has  **  some  of  the 
Sort,"  had  come  from  a  considerable  distance  to  bid  for  her. 
Her  old  chum,  Empress  of  Hindostan,  was  ushered  in  next. 
She  looks  far   handsomer  than  she  did  at  Poissy,  bears 
feeding  weU,  and  looks  very  like  a  gold  medallist  some  day 
%t  Bingley  Hall  and  lalington.    We  were  glad  to  get  for- 
ward to  Cherry  Rose,  which  seemed  the  *'very  good  milker," 
«he  was  described  to  be,  and  will  help  to  fill  the  Bretby 
cream  bowla.    *'  Bonny  Filly"  was  verv  plain,  and  Lady  of 
Bonhill,  a  short-legged  cow,  rather  of  the  present  Qaeen  of 
Atheist  ane  stamp,  but  not  so  aristocratic,  went  to  keep 
company  with  the  Empress.    Her  daughter,  with  her  big 
Imee  and  slack  loins,  made  about  half  the  price ;  and  then, 
Joat  as  we  reached  Rose  of  Promise  a  270-gnioea  purchase 
at  Southwicke  in  '60,  but  not  just  right  in  her  loins,  or  a 
prize  cow,  the  thunder  rolled,  and  the  rain  came  down  in 


good  eameat  Nobody  heeded  it.  100, 105,  <bo.,  160.  ''  That 
won't  do,"  aaid  Kr.  Wetherell,  **  I  want  a  back-load  of  money 
for  her  ;'*  and  away  they  went ;  Mr.  Chandoa  Pole  Gell,  who 
bid  from  the  Pavilion,  taking  her,  aa  he  did  her  daughter 
Roae  of  Hope  afterwards.  Rozana  was  a  nice  substantial 
cow,  with,  however,  quite  enough  bone,  and  not  eapecially 
cheap ;  and  her  ataiing  colour  was  against  a  long,  naefnl, 
and  rather  big-hipped  Beggar  Girl.  Twenty  lots  were  now 
sold,  and  the  average  waa  03|  ga. 

Pride  of  Southwicke  has  been  very  capricious  this  season, 
but  still  she  is  such  a  famous  and  handsome  oow  that  Mr. 
Wetherell  had  only  to  "  sit,  snd  let  you  go :  you  can  do 
all  thia  without  me"— from  60  to  100  without  a  check. 
Then  they  got  to  slow  hunting,  and  Lord  Feversham  held 
steadily  on  the  line,  and  his  120  settled  the  matter.  Very 
beantiiul  she  will  look  in  Ouncombe  Park,  like  Symphony 
and  Claribell  before  her.  She  turned  to  a  Wetherby  bull 
in  the  spring,  but  is  now  believed  to  be  safe  in  calf  to 
Ravenspur.  The  thick-fleshed  Victoria  d5th  went  cheap  to 
Mr.  Gilbert,  but  ahe  "  comes  from  a  rare  tribe  in  Robert 
Holmea'a  day ;"  and  so  thought  Col.  Leslie  when  he  would 
not  be  denied  for  Victoria  SSth.  Sarah  was  a  neat  whole- 
aome  cow,  with  rather  big  hipa,  and  Lord  Walsingham's 
agent,  Mr.  Woods,  waa  the  last  bidder  but  one ;  and  Sym- 
metry, a  deep  good  ribbed  cow,  we  believe  from  the  Helli- 
don herd,  went  perhapa  below  her  value.  Lady  Blanche 
was  a  nice  cow,  and  so  waa  Frances  with  her  rare  milk 
tokens;  but  although  Mr.  Wetherell  spoko  in  very  high 
terms  of  Abigail,  it  must  have  been  her  Booth  breeding  and 
not  her  back  he  alluded  to,  aa  ahe  was  all  down-hill.  Al- 
mack's  Belle  had  a  capital  middle,  but  was  only  small,  and 
after  100  the  biddings  slackened  amazingly.  With  her  we 
atruck  the  average  for  30,  and  it  was  still  53  i  gs. 

Queen  of  the  Georgians  was  a  gay-looking  blood-like 
heifer,  and  it  was  then  we  first  recognized  the  now  well- 
known  face  of  Mr.  Chimaide,  though  not  with  a  Wetherby 
stad-book  and  red  slipper  this  time.  The  Duke  of  Mont- 
rose was  an  opponent,  but  the  Australian  fought  in  a  calm 
imperturbable  style,  and  would  brook  no  defeat.  Having 
made  what  seems  like  one  good  baif  ain,  he  bought  '*  two 
at  once"  immediately  after,  aa  Castanet  (whose  grand 
dam  Norma  died  recently  at  her  owner^s,  Mr.  Wood, 
of  Castle  Grove,  leaving  a  fine  bull  calf  the  result 
of  the  Cesarean  operation)  was  just  due  to  Raven- 
spur.  She  has  a  true  Shorthorn  head;  and  although 
she  would  not  be  handy  among  the  rosettes,  there  is  some- 
thing about  her  which  has  always  taken  our  fancy  since  we 
saw  her  first  as  a  heifer  at  Captain  Spencer's.  The  Duke  of 
Montrose  and  Mr.  Chimside  had  another  match  over  her ,and 
the  latter  and  some  one  else  were  both  in  at  150ibut  the  Aus- 
tralian cut  the  knot  by  an  instant  response  to  *'  Come  along  1 
who  says  ]5d?'*  and  at  that  price,  the  same  that  she  cost 
three  years  since,  she  was  sentenced  to  the  Antipodes.  Mr. 
Wetherell  might  well  tell  her  buyer  that  that  he  was  "  de- 
lighted (o  make  his  acquaintance  in  the  old  country.*' 
*'  Another  plum  and  every  cross  Booth"  waa  then  his  recom- 
mendation of  that  fine  and  true  Shorthorn,  Magnolia;  bnt 
Uie  bidding  was  not  very  terrific,  and  an  82  nod  irom  At  kin- 
Bon  of  "  Peepy  up  the  Tyne,"  as  Mr.  Wetherell  said  in  reply 
to  inquirers,  settled  her.  Windsor  Rosebud  was  rather  a 
nice  level  cow;  but  a  steery  head  detracted  very  much  ttom 
Modred,  for  whom  Mr.  John  Booth  bid  thirty.  For  the 
dark  roan  Princess  Edward,  who  recently  won  in  a  pair  with 
Rosedale  at  Ulferstone,  Sparkenhoe,  and  Leicester,  there 
WPS  very  little  competition  ;  and  then  John  Ward  led  hie 
pet  Rosedale  into  the  ring.  Wonder  as  she  is  in  point  of 
maturity,  ahe  loses  some  points  by  her  rather  vulgar  colour, 
and  lacks  the  contourofaQueenof  the  May;  and  it  waa  seen 
at  once  from  the  service  list  that  her  Royal  prize  waa  gone. 
Some  one  put  her  in  at  100,  and  then  Mr.  Strafibrd  oorered 
him  like  a  shot  with  105 ;  at  180  Mr.  Chimside  was  in ;  Mr. 
Strafford  would  have  no  more  of  it  after  200 ;  and  the  Duke 
of  Montrose  snd  Mr.  Chimside  had  the  finiah  to  them- 
selves. Again  we  cast  up  accounts,  and  the  40  averaged 
just  60ga. 

Col.  Leslie  began  at  40,  and  went  steadily  up  to  80  for  £m- 
presB  of  the  East,  and  of  Lily  Maiden  we  can  only  say  that 
she  was  bad  behind  the  shoulders,  and  a  moderate  calf  alto- 
gether.   There  vas  nothing  more  apirited  in  the  nholq 
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Btle  thftn  th«  sfamflgle  for  Otftiftnin.  **  G«t  on ;  ny  some- 
thing food  to  be^  with,"  ind  stnightway  Mr.  Toir^  50 
WW  neard  from  the  payilion;  then  Mr.  Stn^oid  made 
steady  ronninff:  the  Dnke  of  Montrose  was  in  at  80,  and 
Mr.  Woods  of  Jureland  ssid  01 ;  bat  it  was  no  use,  as  *'  the 
Herd  Book**  was  not  to  be  got  rid  of  that  way,  and  he  got  her 
teiy  cheap  at  ISOgs.  The  Dnke  of  Montrose  slso  bid  for  a 
lengthy  good  heifer,  the  Ladye  Edbnrga,  a  little  high  on  the 
tail,  bat  Captain  Ohyer  was  still  more  resolate ;  and  then 
after  a  little  diffioalty  as  to  who  bid  40,  Alexandra  was 
claimed  by  Mr.  Payne,  the  bailiff  to  "  The  Bold  Bacoleaoh." 
There  was  s  smart  fight  oyer  the  neat  leyel-made  Victoria 
LUt,  Mr.  Toir  going  in  for  the  honoor  of  British  Prince, 
and  Mr.  Taylor  (who  had  only  juat  arrived),  for  Sir  Antony 
de  Rothschild.  "  I'll  gi? e  yon  70,"  said  the  former ;  bat  he 
soon  saw  that  it  was  Aylesby  and  Biby  against  all  Lombard- 
•treety  and  gaye  np  the  hopeless  contest  Mr.  Strafford 
then  tried  very  hard  to  ahake  off  Mr.  G.  P.  Gell  for  Boss 
of  Hope,  a  rare  wealthy  oalf ;  bat  have  her  he  woald,  to 
follow  her  dam;  and  this  part  of  the  entertainment  shortly 
closed  with  a  £59  16s.  ayerage  for  09. 

Visoonnt  Windsor  and  Boyal  Prince  were  no  rery  fkyonr- 
able  specimens  of  the  senior  bolls,  and  al^oogh  John  Ward 
showed  him  off  in  his  best  £uhion,  Brian  Borae*s  sboolders 
were  sadly  against  him,  snd  after  making  82  he  was 
Bent  ont  A  protest  was  sllowed,  snd  he  was  pat  np  again, 
Mr.  Waldo  oomhig  to  the  reseae  with  some  sharp  **  Kentish 
fire,"  bat  '*  Batler  of  Badminton"  fiurly  oatlaated  him,  and 
the  white  son  of  Dr.  MacHale  departed  with  40gs.  more  on 
Us  head  this  time.  Hero  of  Boheghan  wss  a  gay  ball  with 
rather  rongh  hocks.  Dake  Hamphrey's  shoolders  were  defi- 
cient. Pan  mi^ht  well  haye  been  *'  scratched  for  all  his  en- 
gagements:" his  head  has  no  character,  one  hind  leg  is 
twisted  light  in,  and  he  is  "  blotw  on  the  tail  head."  Prince 
Erswald  is  "  no  where,"  bat  Frinee  Victor  came  to  the 
resoae.  He  is  a  fine  sabstantial  ball,  without  being 
erectly  a  gallaat  one.  He  and  two  heifers,  which 
are  kept,  make  an  the  prodaoe  of  the  600-gainea 
Victoria,  so  that  tnere  is  not  mach  loss  there.  Her 
lady^p  refosed  400  for  the  three  as  soon  as  the  cow  died, 
and  she  has  not  reckoned  amiss.  He  was  soon  into  the 
handreds,  and  then  began  a  grand  dnel  between  the  Dake 
of  Bacclench's  bailiff  and  Mr.  Chimside;  the  latter  readi- 
ing  200  first  '*  Did  yw  bidj  Torr  r  said  Mr.  WethereU; 
bat  there  came  a  negatiye  ficom  the  Farilion,  and  jast  at 
last  Mr.  Mazwell*s  sgent  dropped  on  to  the  contending 
psir,  and  as  theyrefased  to  cover  his  230,  the  ball  crosses 
tiie  Channel  to  his  dam's  old  ooantry.  The  strogaie  for 
British  Hope  (half-brother  to  Lamp  of  Lothian),  and  who 
has  been  yery  mntdi  amiss  lately,  was  at  first  s  yer^  feeble 
one,  and  Mr.  Sayidge  thoaght  he  had  seoored  lum  yery 
comfortably  at  22  gs.  An  objection  was  raised,  and  he  was 
bronght  back,  and  then  Mr.  Waldo  and  Mr.  Sayidge  were 
pitted  against  each  other,  and  Sarsden  had  to  pay  30  gs. 
more  for  the  yery  fashionable  blood.  Prince  of  Boaalea, 
half-brother  to  Bosedale,  was  another  of  the  good  wealthy 
ones,  but  the  bad  coloored  Meteor  sold  for  70  guineas 
hij^er  on  the  strength  of  his  dsm  Belle  Etoile.  Vindez, 
another  good-fleshed  one,  caused  some  sharp  exchanges 
between  Mr.  Payne  and  Mr.  C.  P.  Gell ;  and  the  former 
wonld  not  be  denied  for  Silyexstiok,  who  was  *'  all  roond  a 
good  buU,"  and  taking  form  and  flesh  together,  perbans 
the  best  there ;  in  fact,  a  most  worthy  grandson  of  old 
Windsor,  and  with  two  or  three  Bates  crosses  in  him.  The 
Dake  of  Boedeaoh's  sgent  marked  him  for  his  own,  and 
assured  os  that  he  would  haye  gone  on  at  least  20  goiness 
if  he  hsd  been  pushed.  Herman  had  good  hair,  but  was 
rather  high  on  the  ramps  ;  bat  none  of  the  last  five  were 
remarkable,  and,  taking  them  as  a  whole,  £50  9s.  Id.  for 
the  twenty  was  a  capital  arerage.  Spicej's  one-week-old 
boU  calf  (not  in  the  catalogue)  wss  then  brought  out,  and 
the  scene  would  have  been  worthy  of  PuncA,  as  the  little 
roan  infimt  raeed  round  and  round  the  ring,  and  the  grayo 
heads  of  the  Shorthorn  worid  looked  admiringly  on.  How- 
eyer,  no  one  would  adyance  upon  her  ladyship's  80-guinea 
reserye,  and  John  Ward  junior  tenderiy  bore  him  back.  The 
Branches  Herd  No.  1  was  ended  ;  and  the  talk  on  the  way 
home  was  of  the  pleasant  meeting,  and  of  Mr  Strafibrd^ 
fbrmal  annonnoement  of  a  large  Towneley  sale  In  the 
ifpdsg.   SobJoliMd  ia  a  Bat  of  tiie  piloat  I 


C0W8  AND  UBIFKRS. 

(7t« J^Mrtt  f^  to  **  Co§M  Hvi  fioiL") 

Blossom,  nan,  eshed  Nor.,  1860;  got  by  BillM 
(10947),  dam   (Daisy)  by  lUmge  (i01S)-llt.  Ltvi. 

fioee  of  Bnithwaito  (Utt  Violet),  losa,  calved  Avd,  18tt; 

got  by  Btlkie  Lsddie  (10947),  dam  (Bed  Bern)  bj  Fiiatid 

Liddie  (10948)-Mr.  Bottom,  27  gs. 
CsmatioD,  rosa,  ealfcd  April,  1854 ;  get  by  Lm  (IS1S0\ 

dam  (Carnation)  by  Bilkie  Laddie  (1094^111.  Boyci, 

20  gs. 
Sweet  PriBUtMC.  rasa,  eslved  Fieb.,  18M ;  get  by  Syhta  Kiig 

(18819),  dam  (Sweet  Margery)  by  Silkis  Lsddis  (10M7)- 

Mr.  Barton,  27  gs. 
Vesta,  roan,  calved  March,  1854 ;  got  by  Van  (1»I4),  te 

by  Yoong  Boddnghaa  (14808).— >Mr.  B«jaB,  85  p. 
Bpieey,  red  and  white  (bied  by  the  late  Mr.  J.  Booth),  olnd 

April,  1860 ;  got  by  Exquisite  (8048),  dam  (Pnjadice)  bf 

Diamond  (6918).— Mr.  Waldo,  66  gs. 
Rosey,  roan,  calved  May,  1858 1  got  by  Matter  BcBeriBc 

(11795),  dam  (Red  Boss)  by  Vaognard  (10994)-BtT.Mi. 

Storer,  96  gs. 
La  Valliim,  rosn,  eslved  Oct.,  1866 ;  sot  by  GainfcH  ftk 

(12918),  dam  (Faiewell)  by  Boyal  fiiick  (10760)-DQke 

of  Montrose,  90  gt, 
Udj  8anh,  red,  cslvod  Oct,  1854;  got  47  Bnsa  Wai)i)»7 

(7818),    dan  (Lady   Maiy)  by   LsoMido  (7187)-Mi. 

Lovell,  60  gs. 
EoipresB  of  Hindoatsn,  rosn«  calved  Sept,  1857 ;  {ot  bj 

Duke  of  Kent  (14440),  dam  (British  EBpms)  bj  Ym» 

Oeofge  (18510)— Mr.  T.  Crisp,  60  gs. 
Psnliae,  red  and  white  (btedby  the  Uto  J.  fieetb).  oM 

BUy,  1867;  got  by  Britbh  Bey  (11806),  dssi  (Hildi}bj 

Hopewell  (10888)— Mr.  J.  Howe,  36  gs. 
Bosy,  red,  calved  Nov.,  1858 ;  got  by  Bir  Colia  a6S76).dm 

(Merry  Laos)  by  Hortoa  Boy  (18050)— Mr.  Sistan,  20  n. 
Cherry  Booe,  raao,  eslved  Nov.,  1868;  got  bj  Sir  Ciiii 

(15276),  dam  (Yoimg  Cheny)  by  HortonBey  (ISOSOh- 

Captain  Oliver,  81  gs. 
Bonne  Kile,  rsd  and  white,  calved  July  16, 1869 ;  got  ^  Su 

Roger  (16991).  dam  (Belina)  by  May  Dake  OXm)-)iu- 

quis  de  Verdon,  60  gc. 
Lady  Curson,  white,  calved  July  81,  I860;  got bj  Fin- 

viUe  (17863),  dam  (Lady  Coke)  by  Jethie  TaU  (11616) 

^Mr.  Brighsm,  38  gs. 
Lady  of  Bonhdl,  red,  eslved  Jen.,  1858;  got  by  IM 

(14630),  dam  (Noma  2od)  by  Hobby  NoUo  ai^^-^- 

T.  Criip,  68  gs. 
Moss  Rose  of  Bonhill,  red,  eshed  May  84,  1860 ;  got  by 

Booth   (14180),   dsm   (Noma  Had)   by  Hobby  Kobk 

(11681)— BCr.  Beaten,  82  gs. 
Rose  of  Promise,  rich  roan,  calved  Avg.,  1868 ;  got  by  Her- 
at-Law (18006),  dam  (Rose  of  Autuan)  by  Sir  Hoiy 

(10824)— Mr.  C  P.  GcU,  200  gv.  .  ^ 

Roxana,  rich  roan  (bred  at  Branches  Park),  calved  MirclB. 

1859;  got  by  Lord  of  the  Valley  (14887),  dam  (BovHft) 

by  Hamlet  (8126)— Marqoia  of  Verdon,  70  gt.  . 

Beggar  Oiri,  red  and  white,  cahed  April  16, 1859;  jot  17 

Sir  Roger  (16991),  dam  (BerringtonLsmjbyBffWittB 

2nd  ( 10834)  -Mr.  Williams,  89  n. 
Pride  of  Southwieke,  rosn,  eslved  Jan.  1859 ;  got  by  luc 

Turk  (14872),  dam  (Vanity)  by  Heir-at-Law  (13005),  r.^ 

Hoddam  by  Baron  of  Raveosworth  (7811)-Loid  Iwtf- 

sham,  120  gs.  ^   y,  ^  jl^ 

VietorU  35th,  roao,  calved  Ang.,  1869 ;  got  by  BscfascM> 
(11219),  dam  (Victoria  28id),  by  Baron  WarWby  (7B18)- 
Mr.  Gilbert,  48  gs.  ^  «  /,t«h 

Vietoris  88tb,  rosn,  ealvtd  Dec,  1859 ;  got  by  B.  B.  af>I^' 
dam  (Victoria  IStb)  by  Comoa  (12625}-ColoBd  10»> 
M.P.,  40g8.  .   „,.^ 

Barah,  red  and  white, calved  March,  1869;  SotbvBM- 
broke  (14176),  dam  (Sylph)  by  Lord  of  Bmwitb  (104W-" 
Mr.  Lovell,  41  gi,         .  ^^ 

Symmstiy,  white,  calved  April  18,  1860;  got  I^  Old  H^ 
(15020),  dam  (Sylvia)  by  Childsm  (10052)-M.  Le  W* 

Udy  %anche,  nan,  calved  Maich  19, 1861 :  V^iJ^^ 
(17541),  dam  (SybO)  by  Duke  of  CttBhri4g«  (UW^* 
Sheldon,  61  gs. 
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Ftuum,  ma,  oalftd  Amu  1858 1  got  bj  ConteiaM  (U809)« 

dim  (Radul)  by  Joell^  (10866)— Mr.  OodincSO  n. 
Afaiful,  roaa,  calred  Much,  1800 ;  |ot  bj  Sir  Jamei  (16980X 

dan (Aliee  Hawthom)  by  Harbiogtr  (10897— Mr.  G.FnMt, 

82  gi. 
Sjbillt,  rofta,  called  Aug.  1858 ;  got  by  King  Arthur  (18110), 

dan  (Kathttiae)  by  Boyal  Back  (]0750>— Mr.  GUbert» 

80  gt. 
Aiiiiaek*t  Bdle,  red,  ealvtd  Aog.,  1858 ;  got  by  Sir  Jamei  tho 

Row  (15290),  dam  (Bpieey)  by  Ezquiiite  (8048)— Mr.  C.  P. 

GdlfUSgt. 
doMB  of  tbe  Qeorgiiiis,  red  (bred  by  Mr.  J.  Booth,  Killerby) 

calved  AprU,  1860;  got  by  Prince  George  (18610)— Mr. 

Chiniid^  105  gi. 
Ceetanet,  roan,  calved  March,  1857  s  got  by  Prince  Arthur 

(18497),  dam  (Coquet)  by  Comet  (11298)— BIr.  Chimtlde, 

155  ge. 
Migaolia*  rieh  loan,  calTcd  Feb.,  1859;  got  by  Miifeitie 

(13279),  dam    (Red  Roee)  by  Vaognard  (10994)— Mr. 

Atkinaon.  82  ge. 
Windior  Roae  Bad,  nd  roan  (bred  at  Brandiei  Bark),  ealTed 

May  28, 1860 ;  got  by  Wiadior  (14018),  daai  (Red  Kom) 

bf  Vaagaard  (10994)— Mr.  Waldo,  41  ga. 
Modrcd,  white  (bred  at  Branchea  Park),  ealyed  Feb.  14 

1861;  got  by  Valawo  (16448),  dam  (Miatreu  Mary)  by 

Banm  Wailaby  (7818)— Mr.  Daintiee,  86  ra. 

white  (favcd  at  Branchea  Ptok),  ealved  Feb.  8, 1861 ; 
»t  by  YalaaGO  (15443).  dam  (Charlotte)  by  Boyal  Buck 

10750)— Mr.  Bland,  85  ga. 

Bdwacd,  nob  roan  (bred  at  Bianehaa  Park),  calved 


fr. 


Jaa.  12;  1861;  got  by  Sir  Roger  (16991),  dam  (Prineew 

oTSazeWeimerfby  Cheltenham  (12588)— Mr.  Wortley, 

80  ge. 
Roaadale,  roan  (biedatBiuiehoe  Park),  calved  Feb.,  1861; 

got  by  Vabeoo  (15443),  dam  (Boiy)  by  Maater  BelleviUe 

(11799),  graadam  (Red  Roae)  by  Yangaard  (10994)— Pake 

of  Montroie,  215  gi. 
Water  Fay,  white,  calved  Jaaa  8, 1860;   got  by  Yalaieo 

(15448),  dam  Water  Witch  by  R<val  Buck  (10750)— Mr. 

8Utcr,84gi. 
Cherry  Roee  the  2nd,  calved  Aog.  8,  1861 ;   got  by  Royal 

Haaalet  (18769),  dam  Cheiry  Boae  by  Sir  Colin  (15276)— 

Mr.  Howe,  86  ga. 
Bo^  Laia,  red  and  a  little  white,  calved  July  18, 1861 :  got 

by  Royal  Hamlet  (18769),  dam  Roey  by  Sir  Colin  (15276) 

— ^Mr.  LoveU,  26  ga. 
Beapima  of  the  Seat,  rich  roan  (bred  at  Braaehei  Park), 


calved  Jan.  28, 1861 ;  got  by  SiriUHser  (16991),  dam^  Em- 

proeaofHini' 

M.P.,80ga. 


L ;  got  Dy  n 
by  Dokeof 


Kent  (14440)— Col.  Ledie, 


lily  Ifaidan,  white  (biedat  Branchea  Park),  calved  March  6, 

1861 ;  got  by  Sir  Roger  (16691),  dam  Baroneaa  by  Baron 

Warlaby  (71 18)— Mr.  Bland,  86  ga. 
CaatiaBin,  rooa  (bnd  at  Bianehaa  Ptark),  calved  Aag.  80, 

1861 ;  got  by  iMd  of  the  Yaltay  (14887),  dam  (Caatanet) 

by  Prince  Arthar  (18497)— Mr.  Madntoib,  130  gs. 
Tlie  Ladye  Edbarga,  roan  (bred  at  Branchea  Park),  calved 

Dae.  5, 1861;  got  by  Frinee  Alfted  a8494),  dam  (Lady 

aarah)  by  BaiM  Wadaby  (7818)— Captain  OUvar,  80  ga. 
Colliiif  Roee  2nd,  roan  (bred  by  Rev.  J.  Starer),  calved  Feb. 

15, 1862 ;  got  by  Royal  Hamlet  (18769),  dam  (Dachen)  by 

SirBidMrd  (15297)— Mr.  Patmote,26  ga. 
Ratj  Laae  the  2ad,  led  (bred  at  Braoehee  Park),  calved  Nov. 

8, 1862;  got  by  Roy^  Hamlet  (18769),  dam  (Roay)  by  Sir 

CoKn  (15276)— Mr.WilUama,89  ga. 
Katiwriaa,  roan  (bied  at  Braaehei  Ptefc),  calved  Sept  80, 

1S62 ;  got  by  Royal  Hamlet  (18769),  dam  SybiUa  by  King 

Arthur  (18110)— Mr.  LoveU,  24  ga. 
Trent  Lady,  white,  calved  Joly  27,  1862 ;  got  by  Yiwoant 

^Viiidaer  (18088),  dam  (Abigail)  by  Sir  Jamei  (18980)— 

Mr.  Adamie^  M>.,  81  gt. 
Akxaadra,  red,  calved  Jaly  26, 1862;  got  by  Yictor  Royal, 

dam  (Lady  of  Bonbill)  by  Falitaff  (14530)- Doke  of  Bac- 

deadi,  40  ga. 
Svaet  Briar,  red  and  whIt^  calved  July  2nd,  18624  got  by 

Victor  RoyaL  dam  (Mow  Roic  of  Bonhill)  by  Booth 

(141»0)— M.  Le  Groe,  81  ga. 
Ch«ny  Roee  8ri,  red,  calved  June  17,  1862;   got  by  Royal 

{Glwiy  Boae)  1^  Sir  Min  (15276), 


1(18769), 
K.LaQi0i,'45gi: 


Cherry  Twin  let,  red  and  white  (bred  at  Branchea  Park)« 

calvedDec  1,1862;  got  by  Royal  Hamlet  (18769).  dam 

(TooQg  Cherry)  by  Horton  Boy  (18050)— Mr.  Wortley, 

23  gt. 
Cherry  Twin  2ad.  red  and  white  (bred  at  Branchea  Park), 

calvedDec.  1, 1862;  got  by  Royal  Hamlet  (18769),  dam 

(Toong  Cherry)  by  Horton  Boy  (18050)— Captain  Oliver, 

81  gi. 
Yictoria  Lily,  white  (bred  at  Branchea  Park),  calved  Nov.  7, 

1862;  got  by  British  Prince  (14197),  dam  (Yictoria  85  th) 

by  Bockiagham  (11819)— Sir  A.  de  BothichUd,  71  ga. 
Mildred,  ridi  roan  (bred  at  Branchea  Park),  calved  May  18, 

1868 ;  got  by  Prince  Alfred  (13494),  dam  (Magnolia)  by 

Majestic  (18279)— Mr.  Madntoab,  62  ga. 
Roee  of  Hope^  roan  (bred  at  Branches  Park),  calved  April  27, 

1863 ;  got  by  Prince  Alfred  (1349 1),  dam  (Rose  o(  Pro- 

miae)  by  Heir-at-Uw  (18006)— Mr.  C.  P.  GeU,  125  ga. 
lily  of  France^  white  (bred  at  Branehee  Park),  calved  May 

18,  1863 ;  got  by  Prince  Alfred  (13494),  dam  (Joan  of  Are) 

by  Yangaard  (10994)— M.  Le  Gros,  28  gs. 
Pftoline  2nd,  red  and  white,  calved  S^t.  80,  1861;  got  by 

Royal  Haariet  (18769),  dan  (Paoline)  by   Britiah  Boy 

(11206)— Mr.  Bate,  84  ga. 

Total,  8,861  gninoai. 

BULl^. 

Yiaeomit  Windaor  (19082),  white,  calved  Jane  28,  1860;  got 

by  Windeor  (14018),  dam  (Docheie)  by  Magistrate  (10487) 

— Bfr.  Goalder,  30  gs. 
Royal  Prince,  roan,  calved  Peb.,  1860;  got  by  Crown  Prince 

a0087),  dam  (Baroneaa)  by  Baron  Warlaby  (7818)— M, 

Gebhardt,  29  gs.- 
Brian  Borne  (17440),  white,  calved  May  4, 1860 ;  got  by  Dr. 

Mae  Hale  (15887),  dam  (The  Qaeen)  by  Windsor  (14018)— 

Mr.  Batler,  72  ga. 
Heir  O^BnUeghan,  red  and  a  little  white,  calved  Jan.  1, 1861 ; 

got  by  Sir  Jamea  the  Bose  (15290),  dam  (Spi^)  by  Biqoi* 

site  (8048)— Mr.  Benyon.  84  ga. 
Dttke  Humphry,  red  and  a  Uttle  white,  calved  Jaly  31,  1861 1 

S>t  by  lioid  of  the  YaUey  (14887),  dam  (2ad  Dachesa  of 
lo'ster)  by  Cheltenham  (12588)— Mr.  Martin,  40  ga. 
Pan,  dark  roan,  calved  Dec.  1,  1861  ;  got  by  Prince  Alfred 

(13494),  dam  (Woodnymph)  by  Sir  Samuel  (15302)— Mr, 

Sewerby,  61  ge. 
Prince  Erawald,  red,  calved  March  24,1862;  got  by  Priace 

Alfred  (13494),  dam  (Flower  of  May)  by  Yangaard  (10994) 

— Mr.  GUbert,27g8. 
Prince  Yictor,  rich  roan,  calved  Feb.  17, 1862 ;  got  by  Prince 

Alfred  (18494),  dam  (Yictoria)  by  HopeweU  (10832)— Mr. 

MazwaU  (Ireland),  280  ga. 
Comte  de  Yermaadoia,  red  aad  white,  calved  Aag.  20, 1862 ; 

got  by  Prince  Alfred  (18494),  dam  (La  Yalli^re)  by  Gain- 
ford  Sth  (12913)— Mr.  Crisp,  18  gs. 
Britiah  Hope,  white,  calved  Jan.  18,  1868 ;  got  by  Britiah 

Prince  (14197),  dam   (laabella  HopeweU)  by  HopewoU' 

(10332)— Mr.  Langaton,  M.P.,  52  ga. 
Prince  of  Roaalea,  white,  calved  Jan.  24,  1863;   got  by 

British  Prince  (14197).  dam  (Rosy)  by  Maater  Belleville 

(11795)— Mr.  De  Winton,  40  gs. 
Meteor,  loao,  calved  Nov.  14, 1862 ;   got  by  Britiah  Priaee 

(14197).  dam  (Belle  Etoile)  by  King  Arthar  (18110)— Mr. 

Lovell,  IlOgs.  ,^    ^ 

Yindei,  white,  calved  Oct.  6. 1868 ;   got  by  Prince  Alfred 

(13494),  dam  (Yesta)  by  Yen  (18d34)— Duke  of  BoocleMh, 

42  ga. 
Early  Pari,  white,  calved  Nov.  23,  1862;   got  byBntiah 

Prince  (14197),  dam  (Pearl)  by  Impatience  (14728)— Mr. 

C.  B.  Bead,  16  ga. 
SUvcratick,  white,  calved  Oct.  81, 1862;  got  by  Viacouiit 

Windsor  (19082),  dam  (Symmetry)  by  Old  Rowley  (15020) 

—Doke  of  Baoolcadk,  66  gs.  ^  .  .  ^ 

Prince  Chanry, white, calved  Dec  10,  1862;  got  by  Britiah 

Prince  (14197),  dam  (Cherry   aueen)   by  Heir-at-Law 

(18006)— BIr.  HaU,  30  ga.  «  . .  .  ,^ 

Herman,  white,  calved  Dec  29, 1862;  got  by  Bntiah  Prinee 

C14197)   dam  HiU«gaide    by  Highflyw   (11676)— Mr. 

0M8aU,21gi. 
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Lord  ChuieeUor,  roun,  cilfed  April  15,  1862 ;  got  by  Lord 
ChunbnrlaiD,  bred  by  Mr.  Booth  (iw  fortbooming  vol.  of 
Herd  Book),  dam  (Bonne  FiUc)  by  Sir  Roger  (16991)— Mr. 
Sexton,  25  gi. 

Buon  KiUian,  red  and  white,  eal?ed  April  27, 1868 ;  got  by 


Baroii  Killerby  (vide  ?oK  XV.  Herd  Book),  dan  (Kittj)  by 
Victor  Emmtiioel  (15460)— Mr.  Pcrkiaa,  21  gi. 
Roja!  Rose,  white,  ealted  Jane  4, 1863 ;  got  by  Lord  Ckim- 
berlaio,  dam  (Cherry  Boae)  by  Sir  Colin  (15276)-Mr. 
Patmore  8  gt.  Total,  961  goiBcas. 


GLAMORGANSHIRE    AGRICULTURAL    SOCIETY. 

MEETING    AT    COWBRIDGB. 


As  a  pleasant  seqnel  to  our  ahow-yard  rambles  of  this 
year,  we  found  oorselres,  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  22,  at  the 
annual  exhibition  of  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Gla- 
morganshire^ in  a  large  field  just  outside  the  quaint  old 
town  of  Cowbridge,  with  its  portcullis  arch  and  partially 
surviving  circuit  of  fortifications ;  within  a  bow-shot  of 
the  spring  whence  the  garrison  drew  their  water  supplies, 
and  which  is  known  to  this  day  as  "  The  Bowman's 
Well."  YHiat  a  scene  it  was  to  make  one  muse !  What 
with  the  Cotswolds  and  the  Hampshire  Downs,  the 
"  Goldfittders,''  the  Bates  and  Booth  blood  crossed,  those 
fields 

"  Had  aeen  another  sight," 

since  the  period  when  Norman  scouts  stole  out  from  the 
adjoining  Castie  of  St.  (^uintin's,  to  transfix  the  fleecy 
wanderer  along  the  feuny  slopes  of  Penllyne,  or  "  lift"  in 
the  woody  valley  of  lAandough,  the  dark  deep-milking 
Hue  which  the  Glamorgan  agriculturist  of  the  period 
reared.  This  society  having  been  established  in  1772,  is 
probably  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
the  most  important,  after  the  Tredegar  show,  in  that 
district.  Still,  of  nothing  to  speak  of  a  few  years 
since,  it  appears  lately  to  have  taken  new  Ufe. 
Upon  entering  the  ground  we  could  not  help  being  struck 
with  the  great  improvement,  both  as  to  quality  as  well 
as  numbers  of  the  animals  exhibited,  as  compared  with 
what  we  saw  when  we  were  present  at  this  meeting  some 
three  or  four  years  back ;  and,  if  we  except  the  class  of 
agricultural  horses,  nearly  aU  the  animals  shown  would 
have  made  a  very  respectable  appearance  at  our  more  im- 
portant meetings.  Indeed,  several  of  the  Herefords  have 
already  successfully  competed  at  the  Royal  and  other 
*  agricultural  shows,  viz :  (roldfinder,  a  winner  of  25  prizes, 
including  a  first  prizeat  Chester,  one  of  Mr.  Leyshon's  cows, 
and,  we  believe,  a  heifer  of  Mr.  Thomas,  of  St.  HQary. 
We  endeavoured  to  go  regularly  through  all  the  classes, 
which  was  practicable  enough  so  £ur  as  the  cattle,  sheep, 
and  pigs  were  concerned;  but  when  we  came  to  the 
horses  it  was  quite  impossible  to  judge  of  the  relative 
merits  of  the  animals  composing  the  different  classses,  they 
being  scattered  about  all  over  the  field.  Owing,  we  sup- 
pose, to  its  being  rather  a  blustering  day,  they  were 
hiiddled  together  in  groups  under  the  hedges  surrounding 
the  field,  cart  and  riding  colts  and  ponies  of  all  ages  fira- 
temizing  most  incongruously.  The  arrangements,  with 
this  exception,  appeared  to  be  well  carried  out ;  and  we 
would  suggest  that,  in  future,  stakes  corresponding  with 
the  number  on  each  horse  or  colt  should  be  fixed  in  the 
ground,  and  that  the  animals  should  be  compelled  to 
*'  stick  to  their  post."    Mr.  Leyshon  shows  a  pair  of  good 


Hereford  cows,  and  their  produce;  while  Mr.  Logan  takes 
the  prize  with  a  shorthorn,  as  the  best  cow.  Mr.  Thos. 
Thomas's  Goldfinder,  in  spite  of  his  age,  is  still  very  lerd, 
and  we  understand  works  well.  Mr.  Brace  Piyoe  wins 
the  prize  for  the  best  Shorthorn  boll  under  three  yean, 
with  a  clever  young  bull,  bred  by  Mr.  T.  Drake,  d 
Shardeloes.  For  the  best  yearling  bull  of  any  breed,  Mr. 
T.  Thomas'  son  of  Goldfinder  beat  a  nice  Shorthorn  of  Mr. 
Logan's,  who  also  had  to  be  content  with  rmming  seeoad 
to  Mr.  Thomas'  Hereford,  with  two  very  nice  Shorthorn 
heifers  under  three  years  old,  but  he  turned  the  tables  upon 
him  in  the  next  class  by  winning  the  prize  for  yeailing 
heifers.  Mr.  Donne  had  it  nearly  all  his  own  way  intlie 
long-wooUed  sheep  classes,  as  had  Mr.  Bruce  Piyce  for 
short  wools.  The  Berkshire  pigs  were  fiur  specimens  of 
the  breed,  and  the  Bev.  W.  Holt  Beevor  takes  the  prize 
for  the  best  boar  of  the  small  breed  with  one  of  the 
black  Suffolk  sort,  as  well  as  for  the  best  sow  of  the 
small  breed,  with  a  white  sow  going  back  to  Lord  Ducie'i. 
A  prize  of  £10,  offerea  by  the  Corporation  of  Cowbridge 
for  the  best  bull,  cow,  and  produce  of  any  breed,  was  won 
by  Mr.  Beevor,  with  his  bull  The  Recluse  (18997),  of 
Bates's  blood,  with  a  white  cow,  unfortunatdy  not  of 
"  Herd  Book"  pedigree,  but  whose  dam  was  of  the  late  Sir 
Charles  Morgan  and  Sir  Charles  Knightley's  blood,  the 
produce  being  a  remarkably  clever  roan  heifer  calf.  3Ir. 
Logan,  who  bought  extensively  at  Mr.  Bolden's  sale,  had 
to  be  content  with  a  second  prize  for  his  Duke  of  Knowl- 
mere,  with  a  nice  white  cow,  and  their  produce.  Captaio 
Entwbtle  got  the  prize  for  the  best  £st  beast ;  and  some 
moderatesteerscomplete  thelist  of  cattle. 

Having  on  a  former    occasion  seen    the  two  royal 
winners,  "  Newcastle  Captain"  and  "  Samson"  together 
on  the  field,  we  were  surprised  at  not  finding  an  improTe- 
ment  in  the  cart  horses  shown  ;   but  really,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  yearling  filly  by  the  former,  the  property  of 
Mr.  Came,  of  Nash,  they  were  a  sorry  lot ;  and  if  peo^e 
will  breed  by  such  a  wretch  as  took  the  first  prize  heit 
to-day,  we  have  no  hopes  of  the  horses  of  thendghboor- 
hood  being   improved.    "  Fnmcatelli"  gets  the  prize  as 
the  best  thorough-bred  stallion.      He  is  a  long-legged 
showy-topped  horse,  of  good  colour,  with  no  great  power 
in  his  thighs,  and  "Clapham,"  by  Stockwdl,  a  good- 
looking  riding  horse,  is  commended.  There  were  a  nnmber 
of  two  and  one-year-old  colts  shown,  for  hunting  or  car- 
riage purposes ;  most  of  them  by  Captain  Ballard's  former 
horse,  "Morning  Herald,"    and  showing    some    httk 
breeding,  with  plenty  of  power  ;  but  many  of  them  of  a 
nasty  soft  grey  colour.    Several  nice  ponies  oompteted  the 
horse  division  of  the  show. 
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MEETING   AT    HAARLEM. 


The  pretty  town  of  Haarlem  was  the  scene  of  this  So- 
detj's  operations  this  year.  Thursday,  Sept.  24,  it  was 
annonneed  was  to  he  the  opening  day,  as  far  as  the  imple- 
ment and  cattle-yard  were  concerned ;  but  the  24th,  25th, 
and  20th  passed  over,  and  certainly  not  more  than  three 
or  four  hundred  visited  this  department  on  the  three  days. 
It  is  troe  thecattle-yard  was  not  thrown  open  until  the28tii ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  the  implement  exhibitors  complain, 
and  not  without  canse,  that  they  were  required  to  be  on 
their  stands,  and  their  implements  properly  arranged, 
three  dear  days  before  there  was  any  prospect  of  business 
bang,  done,  for  thefimners  and  buyers  did  not  tnm  up  un- 
til the  cattle  were  to  be  seen.  The  implements  were  in 
covered  sheds,  and  no  charge  was  made  for  space,  while 
the  cattle  were  all  tied  up  to  posts,  the  same  as  at  our 
local  shows,  and  removed  at  night ;  and,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  catUe  so  exhibited  could  not  be  exposed  to  the  wind 
and  rain  for  a  whole  week,  for  rain  came  down  in  showers 
every  day.  On  Monday,  the  28th,  the  visitors  poured 
in,  including  a  great  number  of  the  fair  sex,  who  seemed 
to  take  as  great  an  interest  in  the  cattle  and  machinea  as 
the  oppottte  sex. 

THE  CATTLE. 

Hie  entries  of  cattle  did  not  &11  below  the  average,  and 
altogether  the  show  was  a  good  one ;  but  the  animals  were 
tied  so  dose  together  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  get 
round  and  examine  them  ;  and  besides,  with  no  partition 
between,  there  was  a  chance  of  getting  a  lift,  as  some  were 
not  over  friendly.    The  milch  cows  exhibited  were,  for 
the  most  part,  native-bred ;  and  from  inquiries  made  on 
the  spot,  several  were  pointed  out  which  yidded  daily 
almost  incredible  quantitiea  of   milk.    Generally,  they 
irere  in  good  condition.    This  breed,  it  is  said,  has  been 
imported  into  England  for  milking  purposes ;  but  the  ex- 
periment ended  in  disappointment,  white  in  Holland  other 
breeds  are  the  exception.    The  bolls  exhibited  were  for 
the  moat  pert  good,  and,  judging  from  the  prizes  awarded 
to  both  cows  and  bulls,  overfeedimg  and  fattening  justly 
foand  but  little  favour  with  the  judges.    There  were  but 
few  entries  of  sheep  and  pigs,  and  were  exhibited,  not  so 
much  for  being  anything  extraordinary,  but  simply  as 
arerage  specimens  of  the  several  proprietors'.    Leicesters 
found  most  £ayonr ;  and  those  on  the  show-ground  cer 
tainly  were  dean,  healthy,  and  showed  signs  of  good 
breeding.    The  pigs  generally  were  too  long  in  the  snout, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  pens,  this  fault 
prevailed ;  and  a  bystander  remarked— an  Englishman — 
"  They  want  a  Crisp,  or  a  Sexton,  or  a  Steam  amongst 
them."     In  passing,  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  Societv,  if  they 
have  the  ftmds,  vrili    provide  shedding  for  the  cattle 
another  year;  for  the  cattle,  in  the  first  place,  being  under 
cover,  could  remain  longer  on  the  ground.    In  fact,  there 
is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  opened  a  day  or  so 
after  the  implement-yard.    It  would  afford  a  b^ter  op- 
portunity for  parties  who  take  an  interest  in  cattle  to  pro- 
perly examine  the  several  kinds,  and  not  hurry  over  them 
as  they  are  now  compelled  to  do ;  and  last,  but  not  least, 
it  would  prove  remunerative  to  the  Society,  for  as  soon  as 
the  cattle  are  on  view  so  soon  will  they  commence  to  take 
the  "  ready  cash." 

The  entries  of  horses  were  but  few,  as  compared  with 
Kwie  of  the  English  shows ;  still  those  exhibited  were,  on 
the  average,  good ;  and  looking  at  some  of  the  carthorses^ 


one  would  have  thought  you  were  at  some  English  agri- 
cultural gathering.  The  minority  possessed  fine  bi^ad 
chests,  vrith  good  and  strong  understandings,  and  appeared 
wdl  adapted  for  hard  work.  Some  half-dozen  of  thorough- 
bred stallions  were  exhibited,  one  a  jet  black,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  appearing  rather  weak  in  the  loins,  one 
could  not  hdp  but  admire  him.  His  head  and  neck  cer- 
tainly were  perfection,  and,  with  the  exception  before- 
named,  he  was  a  picture.  So  was  also  "  Tippoo,"  a  bay. 
At  intervals  these  fiivourites  were  walked  round,  and  their 
appearance  certainly  justly  exdted  the  admiration  of  every 
one,  and  were  a  credit  to  their  respective  owners. 

THE  SHOW  01    FLOWERS,  7BUIT,  BOOTS,  SEEDS,  AND 

PRODUCE. 

In  the  wood  dose  by  the  ground  where  the  implements 
and  cattle  were  exhibited,  these  were  arranged  on  long 
tables ;  and  here  one  could  not  hdp  but  say,  as  fiar  as 
taste  and  arrangement  are  concemea,  the  Dutch  put  us 
in  the  shade.  'Whoever  the  gentlemen  may  be  who  per- 
formed this  arduous  task,  great  credit  is  due.  You  may 
grow  fine  roots,  rear  and  cultivate  beautifid  flowen  and 
fruit,  make  good  cheese  and  butter,  and  excd  in  other 
productions ;  but  throw  these  anyhow  on  to  rough  boards 
or  tables,  as  we  too  often  see  in  Enghmd,  and  they  lose 
half  their  value.  Here  was  one  long  table,  niody  covered 
over  with  drapery,  under  no  tent,  except  one  afforded  by 
natore,  a  beautiful  avenue  of  trees ;  and  on  it  were,  divided 
into  their  several  classes,  fruit,  roots,  seeds,  and  produc- 
tions of  the  country ;  and  one  was  at  a  loss  which  to  ad- 
mire most.  The  flowers  were  not  very  good ;  but  the 
season  of  the  year  must  be  remembered.  The  gardenen 
of  Haarlem  rest  contented,  it  is  supposed,  by  producing 
the  finest  and  best  hyacinths  and  tmips  in  the  world ;  and 
thousands  of  these  bolbs  find  their  way  to  all  parts  of  the 
globe  annually.  As  was  said  before,  the  flowers,  though 
not  good,  were  made  the  best  of;  and,  instead  of  placing 
them  on  a  table,  each  exhibitor  had  a  tree  allotted  him, 
and  around  this  tree,  but  on  the  groimd,  he  arranged  his 
flowen  as  best  he  could,  the  number  of  the  exhibitor 
being  fiastened  to  the  tree.  This  arrangement  also  had 
a  pretty  effect :  it  looked,  in  fact,  like  so  many  flower- 
beds. 

The  fruit  was  exceedingly  fine,  the  apples  and  pean 
especially,  and  it  made  one's  mouth  water;  while  the 
weight  and  size  of  mangolds,  turnips,  carrots,  cabbages, 
and  potatoes  were  equtdly  astonishing ;  and  in  these,  it 
appean,  they  are  able  to  compete  with  us.  Fine  collec- 
tions of  wheat,  barley,  and  other  kinds  of  grain  and  seeds 
were  also  exhibited,  and  tastefully  arranged ;  as  were  also 
cheese,  butter,  wool,  oilcake,  &c.,  in  the  class  of  produc- 
tions. A  fee  of  fivepence  admitted  us  to  this  depart- 
ment ;  and  the  writer  must  confess  hp  was  lo^  to  leave, 
as  were  many  othen,  what  vrith  the  splendia  militaiy 
band,  and  numbers  of  the  "  fiiirest  of  the  fiiir,"  dressed  in 
the  height  of  fiishion,  but  neatly,  the  flowen  and  fruit  and 
trees,  which  exhibited  no  signs  of  autumn  being  near ; 
and  one  may  be  forgiven  when  it  is  said  we  got  as  far  as 
the  "  way  out"  once,  but  were  obliged  to  return  once 
more,  as  did  many  othen. 

THE  EXCURSION  TO    KR.  AMERSPOOBT's    TARX   AT   THE 

LAKE  or  HAARLEEX. 

The  show-yard  was  entirdy  deserted  on  Saturday  in 
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oonBequenee  of  ibis  excursion  to  Mr.  Amersfoort's,  who 
threw  open  his  gronnds,  buildings,  and  fann  for  inspection. 
The  distance  from  Haarlem  is  about  seven  English  miles, 
and  an  agreeable  ride  it  was.  Not  &r  distant  from  the 
&rm  is  one  of  the  three  engines,  of  500  horse-power,  used 
as  a  pumping  engine  for  draining  the  tracts  of  land  around. 
The  &rm  being  reached  we  were  introduced,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  the  field  where  steam-ploughing  was  going  on. 
The  land  was  nice  and  level,  and  anyUiing  but  stiff,  with 
a  clay  subsoil,  and  just  the  place  for  steam-ploughing  to  be 
leen  to  perfection.  It  was  Fowler's  direct  system ;  the 
engine  was  a  lO-horse  one,  and  pulled  a  three-ftirrow 
balance  plough,  but  the  self-moving  anchor  seemed  to 
puzsle  the  novices  in  steam-ploughing;  they  could  not 
-account  for  it,  and  it  was  laughable  to  hear  how  some 
fettled  the  point ;  but  the  greatest  wonder  to  aU  was  to 
eee  '*the  mere  lads"  managing  the  whole  of  the  tackle,  the 
driver  of  the  engine  itself  being  not  more  than  eighteen, 
while  aU  the  others  were  younger.  There  was  no  noise  or 
confusion ;  each  seemed  to  mind  his  bnnnees,  and 
thoroughly  intent  upon  his  work — ^in  &ct,  to  the  by- 
stander, one  was  at  a  loss  to  know  if  there  were  any 
difficulties  "where  they  were."  The  engine  propelled 
itself  along  the  road,  and  between  it  and  the  ^eld  ran  a 
nice  stream  of  water,  and  no  hedges  of  any  kind,  the  engine 
feeding  itself  direct  firom  the  stream.  Seeing  this  work 
one  cannot  imagine  why  those  who  have  the  land  to 
plongh,  and  the  capital,  should  hesitate.  Aciyoining  the 
field  where  steam-plonghing  was  going  on,  was  a  field  of 
mangolds,  and  to  see  these  roots  was  enough ;  the  plough- 
ing was  ten  inches  deep,  and  waa  well  done,  leaving  a  nice 
angle.  From  the  fidd  we  were  conducted  to  the  fixed 
Xnachineiy.  There  was  a  Ransome's  engine  and  thrashing 
machine,  and  shown  at  work,  while  another  strap  set  in 
motion  a  Turner's  crashing  nUIl,  Bentall's  pulper,  a  grind- 
ing mill,  and  various  other  machines.  In  the  yard  close 
bv  was  the  "  tramway  '*  in  lengths,  of  the  Messrs.  Cross- 
kill's,  nicelv  piled  up,  ready  to  be  laid  down  from  here  to 
Any  part  of  tiie  hrm,  on  which  run  the  trucks,  and  bring 
in  the  produce,  for  Mr.  Amersfoort  does  not  believe  in 
horses  for  this  work.  Next  came  the  building  where  the 
cows  are  housed,  and  a  better-arranged  place  we  do  not 
remember  to  have  seen. 

Some  five  thousand  people  visited  the  farm,  and  the 
day  was  observed  as  a  hohday  by  all  the  people  in  the 
ViUage,  who  were  not  forgotten.  After  waUdn^  about  all 
day,  our  appetites  began  to  remind  us  of  something,  which 
for  a  time  was  difiicult  to  get.  Befreshments  were  sold 
in  one  of  the  stores  on  the  fiirm ;  and,  after  pushing 
and  squeezing  and  knocking  about  for  half-an-nour,  a 
wndwich  was  obtained  with  difficulty,  which  had  to  serve 
until  about  nine  at  night.  In  passing  through  the  dairy 
the  appetites  were  aggravated  bv  the  savoury  perfumes 
from  uie  kitchen  and  rooms,  where  refreshments  were 
being  prepared  and  served  up  for  a  lucky  few,  at  the  invi- 
tation of  the  worthy  proprietor.  An  Englishman  present, 
not  far  from  the  county  of  Suffolk,  cracked  a  good  joke  at 
the  time,  which  was  tms :  He  says,  "  In  Suffolk,  when  a 
man  wants  to  get  a  glass  of  beer  out  of  you,  ho  does  not 
ask  direct  for  a  drink,  but  puts  it  in  this  pointed  way, 
*  Pray,  sir,  if  my  neighbours  should  ax  me  what  sort  of 
beer  jou  keep,  pray  what  shall  I  tell  'em."  He  suggested 
this  joke  should  be  told  to  Mr.  Amersfoort,  if  we  could 
have  seen  him ;  but  as  we  did  not  at  the  time,  we  rushed, 
w  was  said  before,  to  the  store,  and  bought  a  sandwich } 
and  your  correspondent  is  unable  to  inform  your  readers 
whether  Mr.  Amersfoort's  hospitality  gave  satisfaction  or 
not.     He  was  told  the  champagne  was  first-rate. 

Several  implements  and  machines  were  sent  from  the 
show-yard,  to  b»  shown  at  work  on  the  fiirm.  Bob/s, 
kbA  BnaOk  and  Aihby's  haymaking  maohinai,  Yoong's 
tarnip-driU ;    oad  also  horse-hoesi  dod-crushersi  aad 


rollers  —  all   seemed   to  work   well   and    please  the 
spectators. 

THE  bochtt's  dinnbs  at  the  club-house  lt 

WlAETiETf. 

The  dinner  was  well-served  up,  and  gave  general  titu- 
fsction.  ^e  English  exhibitors  of  implements  were  kindly 
invited  by  Mr.  Keyser,  of  Amsterdam,  to  be  present.  His 
invitation  waa  aeoepted,  it  appears,  and  a  ytry  plessaat 
evening  was  spent.  Several  good  speeehea  were  made, 
some  oonfirming  the  imwanse  good  the  society  had  dose 
and  is  still  doing;  othen  urging  each  member  to  go  for- 
ward, for  standing  still  in  these  daya  means  to  be  left 
behind.  Another,  and  not  quite  wit&rat  reaami,  asserted 
they  copied  the  French  too  much ;  and  if  they  atill  kept 
on  doing  so,  they  would  cease  to  be  the  people  they  wm 
in  times  gone  by.  One  eould  not  help  but  smile,  far  ^m 
Tery  genUeman  had  so  shaven  his  beard  and  ao  cultivated 
his  moustache  that  it  wu  impossible  fbr  any  one  to  tell 
that  he  waa  a  Dutchman  until  yon  heard  him  apeak.  Tht 
healths  of  the  Elng^ish  exhibitors  of  implements  waa  pro- 
posed, which  was  heartily  responded  to. 

!Mr.  Ketibs  returned  thanka  for  the  home-exhibiton, 
and  said  as  they  had  borne  testimony  to  the  snperiority  of 
English-made  implements,  he  hoped  they  would  give  a 
more  substantial  testimony  by  coming  forward,  giving 
their  orders,  and  testing  their  aoperiority  on  their  own 
fiirms. 

Mr.  E.  R.  TvBNEB  (of  the  flim  of  Messn.  E.  R.  and  ?. 
Turner),  of  Ipswich,  was  deputed  to  return  thanla  fior  tbe 
English  exhibitors.  He  thanked  them  each  and  all  ibr 
the  very  hearbr  manner  in  which  they  had  drunk  thcii 
healths,  and  he  was  sure  that  he  waa  speaking  the  tratii 
when  he  said  his  brother-exhibitors  present  wished  the 
Society  all  the  success  it  wished  for  itself,  and  he  hoped, 
for  many  years  to  come,  it  would  fldUrish  and  prove  bene- 
ficial to  their  very  interesting  country. 

With  several  other  toasts  and  speeches  the  meeting 
broke  up,  after  spending  some  four  very  agroeabk  hours 
together. 

THE  IXPIiBMENTS. 

This  department  was  worse  managed— ia  hd,  mi»- 
managed  firom  beginning  to  end;  so  much  so,  that  it 
would  be  Qseleea  to  gi?e  a  complete  list  of  the  prties. 
In  the  first  place,  inatead  of  the  variooa  madunea  being 
brought  out  and  tried  side  by  aide,  many  implimimta  for 
which  prises  were  offered  were  not  looked  at,  ^diik  piins 
were  given  to  other  maehinea  after  a  few  qnwtions  had 
been  answered ;  the  judges,  in  fiMst,  existed  in  name  only, 
for,  to  the  surprise  of  aU,  both  snecessfid  and  nnancecss- 
fill  exhibitors,  the  prizes  were  awarded  before  they  knew 
the  machines  had  been  looked  at.  Some  eomplainied,  othen 
vowed  they  would  take  their  things  out  of  the  yard  at 
onoc,  for  on  Thursday  night  the  principal  part  of  the 
madiines  were  not  finally  arranged;  in  faot,  <m  Wednes- 
day only  were  the  sheds  finished  and  covered,  and  od 
Friday,  before  breakfisst,  to  the  surpriae  of  all,  the  prises 
were  affixed  to  the  maehinea.  Turner,  of  Ipnricb, 
for  instance,  reoeived  the  gold  medal  for  their  engrae  and 
Tnai»hiniM ;  but  he  fiwikly  owned  that  he  had  a  lot  of 
sheaves  brought  him  for  tne  purpose  of  testing  hia  madune 
and  engine.  A  sheaf  or  two  waa  tfaraahed  just  to  see  that 
the  machine  was  all  right  before  trial,  but  the  next  mon- 
ing  he  found  the  prize  awarded  to  hia  mafthinw^  aithoaglt 
undoubtedly  they  ware  the  best. 

Boby'a  haymaker,  Biohmond's  ehaff-ontten,  and 
several  other  maehinea  were  not  looked  at  mitil  tbe 
prizes  were  announced;  then  another  act  of  jodaci 
came  and  awarded  them  medals  also,  in  a  fow  miootes ; 
but  the  ezhibitora  before  mentioned  deeliiied  to  nmn 
their  awarda  at  aneh  a  time,  and  apoko  tlidr  mad* 
pretty  freely  on  the  subject,    AU  sprta  gf  excoies  wm 
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urged,  the  steward  saTiiig  it  was  the  jadgos'  finilt; 
whole  ihsy  iirged«  o&  the  other  hand,  it  was  the  steward's. 
Bat  the  fi»t  is,  one  could  phunly  see  there  wanted  a 
diieeting  hand  in  the  implement  yard ;  and  unless  some 
great  change  for  the  hotter  takes  place,  English  exhihitors 
will  not  go  all  that  distance,  and  he  treated  and  handled 
abont  as  they  were  at  Haarlem.  It  is  right  the  memhers 
of  the  society  shonld  know  it ;  for  the  remedy  is  in  their 
hands  to  choose  fit  and  proper  persons  to  fill  the  two 
offices  of  secretary  and  steward,  and  these  to  see  that  the 
itidges  do  thdr  work  ikirly  and  without  partiality,  as  was 
sud  at  the  commencement.  On  the  S4th,  25th,  and  26th 
nothing  was  done  in  the  way  of  hnsincss ;  and  these  three 
dm  might  fairly  have  heen  occupied  in  trying  and  testing 
the  various  machines,  as  it  is  understood  that  exhibitors 
do  not  object  to  have  a  thorough  testing  of  their  machines, 
instead  of  jnst  skipping  over  them  in  an  hour  or  two.  It 
ii  hoped  before  next  year  the  complaint  now  made  will  be 
remedied,  or  the  members  may  rest  assured  the  English 
exbliitors  wiU  not  come  at  all. 

Bentall,  of  Heybridge,  had  a  nice  stand,  and  he  ex- 
hibited some  thirty  of  his  best  machines. 

Messrs.  Turner,  of  Ipswich,  exhibited  their  useM  and 
weQ-made  engine  and  thrashing  machine,  which  created  a 
great  deal  of  interest.  The  machine,  being  simple  and 
well  made,  seemed  to  please  the  farmers  mndi. 

Boby,  of  Bory  St.  Edmunds,  exhibited  his  patent 
donble^action  haymaking  machines,  patent  com  screening 
and  dressing  machines,  and  patent  horse  rake.  These 
machines  were  well  made  and  finished,  and  shown  in 
operation,  and  their  efficiency  is  everywhere  acknowledged. 
Ashby  and  Co.,  of  Stamford,  exhibited  their  Uttle  steam 
engine  and  thrashing  machine ;  also  a  saw  bench,  (vhich, 
when  at  work,  attracted  great  notice.  They  also  exhibited 
their  haymakers,  horse  rakes,  rotary  harrows,  and  chaff 
cutters. 

Sawney  of  Beverley,  exhibited  his  dressing-machines 
and  his  patent  Excelsior  harrows. 
Young  of  Ayr,  Scotland,  exhibited  his  patent  turnip 


•ad  mangold  drillt ;  these  drills  were  highly  tpokea  of  by 
parties  who  have  them  in  use  in  Hollandl 

Keyser  and  Co.  (late  Keyser  and  Swertz),  of  Amster- 
dam, deservedly  received  the  Great  Gold  Medal,  for  the 
best  collection ;  they  had  a  splendid  stimd,  some  100  feet 
long,  of  all  English-made  agricultural  machines]  it  was 
beautifully  arranged,  and  on  the  stand  could  be  found  all 
the  best  agricultural  machines  firom  most  of  our  eminent 
makers — Uomsby's  ploughs  and  drills;  Bansomes  and 
Sims'  root-cutters,  ploughs,  and  grinding-mills ;  Turner's 
crushing-mills;  Barrett  and  !^all's  horse  thrashing- 
machine,  with  horse-gear  and  intermediate  motion;  Boby's 
patent  screeniug-madiines  and  haymakers;  Kidunond's 
chaff-cutters  ;  harrows  in  every  variety  ;  clod-crushers  of 
Messrs.  CrossIdU's ;  Spear  and  Jackson's  patent  steel  forks 
and  spades.  In  fact,  a  farmer  had  oniy  to  come  on  to 
this  stand,  and  he  could,  in  a  very  short  tune,  supply  him- 
self with  aU  the  necessary  implements  for  managing  a 
farm.  Great  credit  is  due  to  such  firms,  for  they  come  to 
England  and  see  and  judge  for  themselves  as  to  the  ma- 
chinery best  adapted  for  the  country ;  they  also  buy  them, 
try  them,  and  through  the  perseverance  and  energy  of 
this  firm  many  of  our  best  agricultural  machines  find 
ready  purchasers.  It  is  far  pn^erable  for  the  farmers  of 
Holland  to  have  such  firms  and  mediums  as  these, 
in  preference  to  such  as  set  themselves  up  as  agents,  and 
at  the  same  time  keep  no  stock,  and  risk  nothing,  and 
ofttimes  know  nothing  of  the  machine  they  are 
ordering.  If  they  will  do  so,  they  must  not  blame  the 
makers  on  this  side  of  the  water. 

Mr.  Swcrtz  did  not  exhibit  on  this  occasion,  his  ware- 
house not  being  yet  completed. 

The  town  itself  presented  a  very  gay  appearance  during 
the  show,  flags  and  banners  flying  from  ail  the  windows. 
Sunday  was  a  gay  day,  and  numbers  visited  the  yard,  but 
the  English  exhibitors  set  a  good  example  by  allowing 
their  stands  to  take  care  of  themselves.  Altogether  the 
meeting  was  an  interesting  one,  and  one  that  we  hope 
proved  remunerative  to  the  Society, 


PREMIUMS     TO     LABOURERS. 


At  the  dinner  of  the  Abingdon  Agricultural  Society,  on 
Tuesday,  the  following  letter,  addressed  to  the  secretary, 
iras    read  firom  Mr.  Walter,  one  of  the  members  for 
Berkahire  s    "  Bearwood,    September    8  :    Dear  Sir, — I 
Regret    that    I  cannot  avail   myself  of  the   invitation 
which  I   have  had  the    honour  of  receiving    firom  the 
Committee    of  the   Abingdon  Agricultural   Association 
to   dine  with  them  on  the  20th  inst.,    but  I  hope  to 
haxe  the  pleasure  of  meeting  many  of  the  same  party  at  a 
lat«r  period  of  the  year.    I  am  glad  to  hear  that  the  So- 
ciety is  out  of  debt,  and  hope  it  will  keep  so ;  but  in  reply 
to  your  invitation  to  me  to  become  a  subscriber  to  its  funds, 
I  regret  that  I  must  decline  to  do  so,  so  long  as  any  por- 
tion of  them  is  applied  to  purposes  of  which  I  highly  dis- 
approve, and  to  which  I  have  often  publicly  stated  my  ob- 
jections.   I  allude  to  the  practice  of  rewarding  each  other's 
servants  out  of  a  common  fund  for  long  services,  a  matter 
lof  which  a  society  cannot  be  the  proper  judge,  and  can 
^ve  no  right  therefore  to  take  cognizance.    Without 
"troubling  you  at  greater  length,  I  will  only  observe  that 
classes  6,  7>  and  11  in  the  Society's  programme  exhibit 
ihis  objectionable,  and,  as  I  think,  most  mischievous  prac- 
tice, and  I  regret  venr  much  that,  under  the  auspices  of  a 
new  Committee  of  Management,  it  has  not  been  thought 
proper  to  dispense  with  them. — ^I  remain,  dear  Sir,  yours 
faithfully;  J,  WAXOXm"    It  is  satiaiiActory  to  say  that. 


notwithstanding  the  terrible  **/  highly  disapprove,"  the 
prizes  in  the  classes  thus  condemned  were  all  duly 
awarded,  while  Mr.  DufSeld,  the  President  of  the 
Society,  referred  very  happily  at  the  dinner  to 
"  persons  who  were  deeply  steeped  in  political  economy, 
and  took  a  political-economy  view  of  those  matters,  and 
subjected  the  rules  of  that  Society  to  their  rigid  principle ; 
but  he  thought  this  was  a  mistake.  They  were  not  to  re- 
ward a  man  for  being  honest ;  and  it  was  said  if  a  man 
got  a  good  place  he  was  sure  to  keep  it,  or  he  must 
be  a  great  fool  to  leave  it,  and  the  master  must  be  a  great 
fool  to  turn  away  a  good  servant.  That  was  very  true ; 
but  there  were  other  things  to  be  considered.  There 
was  the  praiseworthiness  of  'jl  man's  conduct,  and 
there  was  a  man's  honesty.  Supposing  a  political 
economist  were  to  see  a  man  on  a  fium,  who  had  been 
there  for  nearly  a  century,  and  without  seeing  his  &oe 
the  owner  would  hardly  know  the  £urm,  because  he  had 
beoi  accustomed  to  it  ever  since  he  knew  the  form ;  and 
if  the  political  economist  should  say  to  the  owner,  on 
seeing  tne  decrepit  old  num, '  Why  employ  such  a  wretched 
labourer  as  that,  who  is  supporting  himself  with  the  hoe 
he  has  in  his  hand  ?'  The  fiarmer  would  say, '  Do  yon 
think  I  am  going  to  discharge  the  poor  old  man  because 
he  is  decrepit :  m  v  grandfauier  and  my  father  employed 
hisi;  and  I  am  gomg  to  keep  him  while  he  lives.'    ftis 
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might  be  false  political  economy,  bat  the  landownen  did 
not  always  consider  a  man  according  to  his  money  valne. 
It  was  not  like  mere  trade — ^buying  in  the  cheapest  max^et 
and  selling  in  the  dearest,  lliere  were  a  great  many 
etceteras  in  this  matter.  They  mast  look  upon  it  in  a 
different  way  from  that  of  political  economists.  Why  should 
that  Society  not  stand  in  a  similar  position  to  the  Queen, 
who  rewarded  soldiers  for  long  and  good  service  ?  He 
supported  that  Society  with  great  satisfaction,  and  he 
beliered  all  who  did  so,  were  doing  their  duty  both  to 
God  and  man,  and  to  that  society  in  which  they 
lived." 
There  is  scarcely  a  fanner  in  the  country  but  would 


follow  Mr.  DuffidLd,  aa  the  meeting  did,  with  "load 
cheers; "  and  yet,  forsooth!  the  good  deeds  of  the  asso- 
ciation are  to  be  put  under  the  ban  of  the  hi§^  disap- 
proval of  Mr.  Walter,  who  in  this  as  wdl  as  in  many 
other  respects  does  not  seem  to  go  much  with  the  wishes 
of  his  constitaents.  What  with  maintaining  the  Malt- 
tax,  turning  the  police  into  game-watchers,  and  keeping 
•aloof  from  all  such  societies  as  do  not  fall  in  witii  certain 
peculiar  crochets,  the  representation  of  Berkshire,  so  far 
as  the  agriculturist  is  concerned,  would  seem  to  be  some> 
thing  rather  worse  than  a  dead  letter ;  the  more  paiticn- 
lariy  as  l^Ir.  Bouverie  savs  and  does  pretty  much  "  ditto 
to  Mr.  Barke." 


AGRICULTURAL     MACHINERY:     LABOURERS'     COTTAGES. 


At  the  dinner  of  the  Norton  Farmen*  Club,  W. 
FowLSR,  Esq.,  of  Whittingtoo,  said :  "Any  one  who  visited  a 
large  agrienltnral  cihibition  must  be  stnek  by  the  vast 
ehanges  that  had  been  effeeted  by  the  introdaction  of  maehi- 
naiy.  Mechanical  applianeaa  an  now  applied  in  cvaiy  dine- 
tion  to  eeonomiae  labour  and  reduoa  cost,  md  he  baliavnd  that 
very  soon  they  woald  see  a  change  of  this  description— large 
farms  adapted  for  the  growth  of  earn  would  be  speeially  laid 
oat,  and  the  requisite  mechanical  appliances  provided  for  that 
purpose.  Th^  might  take  it  for  granted  that  with  htt  trade 
in  com,  which  had  cauied  our  imports  to  inereue  folly  SOO 
per  eent.  between  1852  and  1862,  and  with  the  vastly  in- 
creased facilities  for  interoommunieation  by  road,  rirer,  and 
rail  that  we  now  possess,  the  price  of  com  will  never  again, 
or  at  least  for  a  very  long  time,  rule  high.  Bat  there  was 
eompentation  provided  even  for  this  drawback.  Free  trade 
in  com  and  other  articles  had  broaght  about  the  eommer- 
eial  prosperity  of  the  country ;  and  owing  to  the  briskness 
of  trade  and  the  large  increase  of  population,  the  farmers  had 
found  the  demand  for  their  prodaee  steadily  increasing.  The 
eonsumptioo  of  beef  and  mutton  had  enormously  increased, 
and  from  that  demand  the  farmers  would  receive  the  profits 
that  perhaps  were  denied  to  them  from  the  cultivation  of 
wheat.  There  had  been  great  importations  of  eattle  from 
abroad,  and  he  was  sorry  to  say  that  we  had  imported  with 
those  cattle  diseases  previously  unknown  in  this  country; 
bathe  did  not  think  the  importation  of  foreign  cattlooold 
ever  seriously  embsrrass  the  native  breeder.  These  observa- 
tions led  him  to  observe  that  this  district  is  better  adapted 
for  breeding  purposes  thsn  for  the  growth  of  com;  and  he 
recommended  the  farmers  to  turn  their  attention  to  breeding 
profitable  eattle  and  sheep.  It  was  incumbent  on  them  to 
use  every  means  in  their  power  to  make  themiclves  masters 
of  the  most  improved  appliances,  and  to  use  their  land  for  the 
purposes  to  which  it  was  best  adapted,  if  they  wished  to  im- 
prove their  position  in  the  agrieoltural  world. 

Charlbs  Cammbl,  Esq.,  the  President  of  the  Clob,  said : 
"  He  was  moeh  obliged  to  Mr.  Fowler  for  his  remarks  on  farm- 
ing. He  quite  echoed  what  had  fallen  from  Mr.  Fowler,  and 
assured  every  member  of  the  Society  that  it  was  his  earnest 
deeire  to  do  for  the  Club  all  that  would  eondoce  to  its  pros- 
perity. He  believed  the  prosperity  of  the  district  would  be 
better  promoted  if  the  farmers  turned  their  attention  more 
especially  to  the  breeding  of  eattle*  instead  of  growing  com. 
fle  referred  to  the  early  history  of  the  Sodety,  which  wsg 
oommeneed  as  a  ploughing  club,  and  eapressed  a  hope  that  in 
future  more  valuable  premiuou  would  be  olbred  for  the  best 
I,  in  order  to  indueo  fhrm  servants  to  attain  czoel* 


lenee  in  that  partienlar  art.  He  also  hoped  thai  whilst  the 
f  srmers  were  becoming  more  and  more  attentive  to  the  ktiSag 
and  housing  of  eatUo  and  pigs,  th^  would  not  forget  the  eon. 
dition  of  the  agricultural  laboorer.  They  wera  strivrng  ta 
give  animals  good  shelter  and  good  food*  and  perhaps  in  their 
■eal  they  might  overlook  the  oottagas  in  wUeh  their  serfsati 
lived.  Lut  year  he  made  some  ainuhur  obecrvationa,  hut  he 
BOW  wished  to  bring  the  eulject  owre  prossinently  be£Dn 
their  notiee.  He  would  be  very  glad  and  willing  to  give  s 
liberal  prsmhim,  or  even  to  build  a  model  eotCage  on  a  plea 
adapted  fbr  the  residence  offkrm  labouren.  Anything  the 
members  would  suggest  should  receive  hia  enoAdI  attention 
and  any  seheme  that  promised  well  he  woold  wilfingly  csrty 
out.  He  repeated  that  he  should  be  glad  to  give  a  prise  for 
the  best  cottsge— one  in  which  economy  was  not  sacrificed  to 
a  pretentions  appearance,  but  which  wonU  be  reaUy  aasfsl 
and  serviceable  to  the  Itbourer,  and  would  not  entail  npon 
him  greater  trouble  and  eipense  thsn  it  was  worth.  He  hoped 
the  memben  woold  give  their  attention  to  the  matter,  dis- 
cuss it  freely  and,  and  eommnnieate  either  with  hiaa  or  the 
seeretary,  and  that  course  wbieh  they  aa  a  body  deeased  beit 
he  would  certainly  carry  out 

Mr.  Baerow,  ssid :   "  I  have  to  thank  my  friand  Mr. 
Crawshaw  for  giving  me  an  invitation  to  beeoase  a  aaember  ef 
this  Club  aad  join  with  you  to-day.    laeeepted  Ihe  inntatks, 
not  because  I  oecupied  a  few  acres  of  luid,  but  beeanae  I 
wished  to  show,  as  a  commercial  man,  that  the  maaufaetozcr 
and  the  agricolturist  may  put  up  their  horsea  together.    Al- 
thongh  I  oeeupy  some  500  acres  of  land  in  this  paxish,  I 
know  nothing  about  farming.    I  seareely  know  a  field  ef  msa- 
golds  from  a  field  of  swedes,  or  a  field  oif  bsitey  from  one  «f 
oats;  but  this  I  know,  gentlemen,  that  the  urmae  of  thii 
country  have  exercised  sndi  talent  and  such  persevmaaee,  eo»- 
bined  with  such  cxeellent  management,  that  they  have  pto- 
dneed  within  the  last  few  yesra— snd  especially  daring  the 
present  season — crops  probably  better  than  have  been  knova 
before.    We  may  be  thankfnl^we  ought  to  be  thankful— to 
Providence  for  the  fine  season  we  have  had,  hot  the  kife 
yield  we  have  had  ia  mainly  attributable  to  the  improvcBKeu 
in  farming  which  have  been  brought  about,  and  the  csie 
which  has  been  taken  to  adapt  the  crop  and  the  ayatcm  of 
tillage  to  the  nature  of  the  land.    It  haa  been  said  that  agrt- 
culture  and  manufactures  have  a  mutual  intersat.    I  w^ 
show  an  instanoe  of  this  on  the  spot.    Then  ie  not  aa  iadiri- 
dual  in  Staveley  Works  who  is  not  benefited  by  having  good 
meat  bred  and  fed  under  their  own  noses.  They  Imva  good  con 
and  good  flour  growa  and  ground  uoder  thdr  own  eyes,  ui 
they  have  good  milk  and  batter  broaght  to  their  own  deoo. 
And  how  does  the  farmer  atand  ?    He  geta  good  pins  fcr 
his  produce  fkom  the  increased  demand.    Hia  laboaian  get 
good  wages,  and  hia  daughtera  get  good  husbands.    Li  «»• 
doaioo  Mr.  Barrow  ezprnaed  a  hope  that  the  two  weoldfr 
main  in  harmony. 
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THE    PRIZE    AGREEMENT    AWARD. 


At  the  Roidqr  Show,  th«  Earl  of  LiehMd,  tiM  Loid 
liealenut  of  Staffoidthire,  took  oeorioo,  io  rotnnunn:  thanki 
for  hit  hMlth  bring  piopowd  by  Mr.  R.  C.  Cbairacr,  the  ehiir- 
■to,  to  icfer  to  tho  priit  tgreemeot.  We  teke  the  cztreet  of 
ht  lordihip*s  ipeceh,  ud  the  diMiurion  whieh  lloUoved,  from 
the  8taffordifur€  Aivertittr. 

Hii  Lonbhip  uid :  I  mnil  now  etk  yon  to  allow  me  to  offer 
I  f«w  Koirkfl  opoD  a  toUeet  whieh  ie  more  intimmtely  eon- 
Meted  with  the  oeearion  of  onr  meeting  here  to-day.    I  with 
to  do  w  more  eepeeially  in  eooieqaenee  of  aoBM  mieapprehen- 
uou  whieh  hate  Ukcn  hold  of  the  minde  of  aome  pefeou 
wttkirgiid  to  what  hu  taken  plaee  in  eonneetion  with  the 
ivird  of  the  piiie  to  the  best  agreement  leleeted  by  the  eom- 
■ittmippobted  for  that  pnrpoee.    In  the  fliet  plaee  I  mnit 
rnuk  open  the  miatake  which  appeare  to  ha?e  been  made 
mtuthe  report  of  what  I  aaid  at  Stafford  with  regard  to 
tie  pnUication  of  the  agreement.    I  nm  enre  that  a  paper 
ffith  the  wide  cireabtion  of  tho  Stuffordtkin  Adweriker,  and 
«w  vhieh  u  to  much  appieeiated  in  thia  eoon^,  can  afford  to 
auov  me  to  find  aome  litUe  fault  with  the  manner  in  whioh 
tkepiooeeduiga  of  the  dinner  at  Stafford  wen  reported.    I 
most  my,  in  the  flnt  plaee.  that  if  the  little  fhnlt  I  am  about 
toiBdiiailamnboottoetatoit,  I  do  not  think  after  aU  we 
uiUflontider  much  blame  attaehee  to  the  leportcrB.    At  the 
■M  time  I  do  not  thiak  they  would  widi  me,  merely  for  thtf 
we  of  their  feehngi,  not  to  mention  the  feet    Nowthegreat 
nolt  I  find  with  the  report  whieh  appeared  of  that  which 
■ut  after  all  b«  eonaideied  aa  one  of  the  moot  important 
MiBge  wUeh  can  poeeibly  he  held  in  any  county,  ia  not  that 
ifevobeertations  of  mine  did  not  catch  the  reporter'e  ear 
ttMliy  as  I  intended  them,  and  ae  I  belieTo  I  ezpieeeed  them, 
bet  thtt  ionw  Tory  important  and  remarkable  epeechea,  I  may 
ny.werenotreoortedatall.    This  wu  poeeibly  owing^and 
ai  I  am  ftadiag  fimlt  I  may  joet  aa  weUendeaTour  toeiplain'- 
to  the  faet  thai  them  waa  undoubtedly  couiiderahlo  delay  in 
CMMqaenee  of  the  weather  that  day,  whieh  pratongad  the 
pnMdiageof  thm  dinner  to  ench  a  late  hour  that  it  appealed 
tmj  impoeeiUo  that  the  proeeodioga  of  thai  dinner  ihonld 
hevo  ben  reported  on  the  following  morning.    I  only  think  it 
VMld  hate  been  better  for  noteeof  the  pioeeedinge  to  hafe 
Mm  Cikn  to  the  end,  and  for  the  report  of  the  epeeehee  to 
have  been  |;iT«i  the  foUowing  week.    I  eay  this  beeanae  thme 
VM  a  snijeet  bvomght  under  the  eonsidesation  of  the  meeting 
vUrt  i^  periu^e,  one  of  the  most  important  which  haa  been 
^^idered    at   amy  meeting  of  any  agricaltnml   sodety 
woeghmit  the  ooonty.    I,  in  some  obeenrationa  I  mada^ 
'Msd  in  a  Tary  few  words  to  the  agvsmnent  which  had 
baa  leleeted  for  the  piiae,  and  I  did  not  go  so  far  in  eipbna- 
boa  of  ite  pronsioiia  as  I  otherwise  ahonU  hafe  done,  bo- 
«ue  I  particularly  said  at  the  tisM  that,  knowing  that  the 
poaon  who  had  written  the  agieeaMut  would  hafe  an  oppor- 
baity  of  making  aoeae  obeerrathms  upon  it,  I  thought  it  wouM 
be  better  that  the  description  of  the  ngieement  should  come 
vom  him  than  nse.    I  encouraged  theee  remarks  on  the  pert 
»f  Mr.  May  intmitionaUy,  beeanae  I  IhU  if  I  had  gone  more 
aoaely  into  tho  profiaiona  of  that  agreeaaent  it  would  really 
imheettlakmgthewordaoutofMr.  May'saaouth.    There- 
on it  waa  I  legiuttcd  eitremely  that  a  feiy  important  part  of 
be  proeeodinga  of  theefeniag  couUnothaTe  been  repotted  on 
hefoUowing  day.    In  fact,  at  the  dinner,  in  eoneequence  of 
bre  being  eonaideable  noise  in  the  room,  I  wu  unabb  to 
aar  what  wnm  being  said,  and  I  mantiooed  thb  to  Lord  Har- 
>wbj,  who  eat  on  my  right,  and  who  made  the  remark,  *'  Well, 

0  moat  eonaolo  oureelfee  by  fimling  that  we  shall  hafu  it  re- 
Dted  in  tho  popor.**  Hating  said  so  mneh,  I  moat  now  men- 
on  that  point  irUch  it  u  neeeeeary  to  refiar  to,  and  upon 
hich  there  npponra  to  be  so  much  misapprehension.  Now, 
ith  rcgerd  to  irbat  I  aaid,  I  really  have  not  a  word  to  say  as 
» the  report,  boeauae  it  would  hafe  been  perfectly  impossibb 
r  any  peraoo  iwporting  a  speeeh  to  hafe  gif en  morn  exactly, 

1  far  aa  it  wont,  what  I  said  upon  that  occaeion.  But  there 
vtaialy  waaonolittb  einiBeion,anditfpas  eo  alight  a  one  that 
« leportor  wan  Tsry  littb  to  blame.    It  was  with  regard  to 


my  hufing  stated  that  it  iraa  the  intention  of  the  eoaaaaittee  to 
publish  the  agreement  whbh  had  got  the  prise  in  the  ahapo 
whbh  they  had  intended  to  put  nnon  it.    I  can  acaroely  beKeto 
it  bneeemsiy  to  assure  any  genueaaan  here  preecnt  that  the 
idea  of  mutibting  the  agreeaaent,  or  chaaging  it  in  any  way, 
could  never  hate  erosaed  the  mind  of  any  one  aaember  of  the 
committee,  and  I  hafe  taken  aef era!  opportunitiea  of  asking 
thoee  who  were  preeent  at  the  dinner  whether  I  had  been  unin- 
tentiooally  guilty  of  makmg  a  remark  whieh  really  would 
hate  thrown aueh ridicule, imay lay,  upon  tho  prooeedinge 
of  the  eomauttee  over  which  I  pieaidea.    I  cettninly  muat 
aay  that  thoae  who  were  preaent  bear  aae  out  hi  aeaerting 
that   what  I   aaid  waa,    that    the    eovmittee^    although 
they  were  perfectly  nnanimoaa  that  the  agrtement  aa- 
lectod  waa  the  beat  of  the  egreementa  cent  in,  found  tho 
Buliject  required  ao  much  more  oonaidention  than  they  had 
eipeeted,  tnat  they  intended,  before  puhUehing  that  agieo- 
mcnt,  to  see  in  what  way  it  could  ha  imprafod  upon,  and 
to  draw  out  an  agreement  of  their  own,  and  to  pnbhah  that 
sgreenmnt  with  the  agnesaent  whieh  had  won  the  priaa.  And 
I  really  do  not  think  the  committee  can  in  any  way  be  bhuned 
for  Budi  a  proceeding,  beeanae  it  muat  be  reeaembered  that  if 
that  Bgraemeat  had  been  published  upon  that  day  the  eom- 
mittee  would,  in  point  of  bet,  hafe  comsaitted  theaaaelfee  to 
that  agreeaaent  without  the  opportunity,  which  thqr  were  na- 
turally aniiouB  to  hafe*  of  pointing  out  whenin  tl^y  thought 
it  might  haf  e  been  improf  ed.    I  think  the  eoaamitteeb  to  a 
Toiy  |reat  eitent,  would  hate  defeated  the  objecte  they  had  in 
fbw  if  they  had  acted  otherwiee  than  they  hafo  dene.  I  quite 
allow  that  the  queetwn  b  one  of  ao  much  importance  that 
more  deby  in  coming  to  a  decision  than  is  absolutely  usees 
saiy  would  be  undeeirabb;  but,  beeanae  it  b  a  euestion  of 
that  importance^  I  am  qntte  aura  the  publb  would  be  sony 
to  see  the  committee  cosae  to  a  dedsioa  without  veiy  carefu 
and  fery  aaature  considemtion.    I  hope  they  will  be  in  a  po* 
Btion  at  any  rate  in  the  course  of  the  nest  two  monthe'— anidl 
mention  that  time  heeauaeit  bjuetaswalltobeon  theeafia 
side— to  publish  both  agreements    that  b  to  aay,  the  a^pne* 
meet  of  Mr.  BCay  as  it  was  sent  in  to  ns^  and  abo  our  agree 
nmnt  aa  we  may  thmk  fit  to  draw  it  out  But  there  b  another 
point  with  regard  to  what  has  taken  pbce  on  thb  aubjeci 


which  certaialy  requires  the  meet  direct  and  flat  contiadietioa 
on  the  part  of  one  who  haa  taken  ao  active  a  part  In  thb 
matter,  aad  that  b  a  statement  aaade  in  the  letter  whieh  ap- 
pean  in  last  Satanby'a  Stafford  paper,  and  aigned,  I 
think,  "One  of  the  Unmeeesaful  Competitera.*'  In 
that  letter  a  atatament  b  saade  that  the  psreon  who  ob- 
tained the  prise  for  thebest  egreement  waan  member  of  the 
oommittee  who  aebeted  the  egieement.  Now  I  wtfy  hejbfo, 
aa  far  aa  thoae  present  are  ooneemed,  and  aa  fhr  as  the 
publb  generally  are  conoeraed,  that  thb  ridieubua 
can  scairaely  require  a  contradictien ;  but  it  Juat  indi 
to  put  babeeyouthe  manner  m  whieh  that  eommittee  iraa  com- 
posed, which,  perhape,  nmy  not  hitherto  have  besn  aaade  anf- 


uy  dear  to  you.    When  I  offered  the  priaaiar  thb  agiee- 
ment  I  left  it  fety  mneh  to  the  aoeiety  to  any  how  the 


mittee  whieh  waa  to  award  the  nriae  ehoeld  be  eonstitnted. 
Aa  you  are  all  aware,  the  Stafforoahira  Agrienltnral  Soeiaty^ 
Committee  b  oompoaed  of  repreeentatifee  of  a  very  great 
number  of  dbtrieU  m  the  eounty,  and  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  those 
gentlemen  to  elect,  or  rather  to  nominate,  twelfo  tenant 
mimera  to  serfu  upon  the  committee,  and  thb  they  did.  Ifr. 
May,  who  has  obtained  the  piiae,  wu  one  of  the  rsprissnta 
tifosof  thb  district;  and  it  will  be  very  easily  undaretoed  by 
cfery  gentbaaan  present  that  there  was  sobm  discusslen  Ofsn 
upon  thb  point—the  question  mmut  in  sefeial  mbda,  "Shall 
I  serf  e  on  the  eoaamittee,  or  ahall  I  aend  b  an  agnasMnt  T* 
becauia  there  were  sof  end  gentlemen  who  were  repreeenting 
the  diffsient  diatrieU  of  the  eodety  who  would  have  heso  abb 
to  aend  in  as  good  an  ufeeaaant  as  any  produced  i  and  it  waa 
thenfore  a  question  whether  theb  eerfioea  would  be  roaUy 
aaore  important  in  the  drawing  up  of  an  agreement  to  be  seat 
in  to  the  eeaandttaL  er  in  •^^h**'  nnon  ^e  coeaaaitte^    In  mm 
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or  two  turn  thtre  wu  Molt  qneitiott  m  to  which  thay  thoold 
do;  bat  I  do  not  think  that  anjbodj  vUl  nippOM  for  a 
momant  that  any  tenant  farmer  in  the  eonntj  woold  ha^e 
thought  for  an  initant  of  acting  upon  that  eommittee,  he 
ha?ing  acnt  in  an  agreement,  Tbtrafprt ,  without  leaUv  oon* 
deieending  to  contradict  what  in  itself  ii  ao  abioiatclj 
ridicolooi,  I  think  it  ia  juit  aa  well  to  point  ont  the  manner  in 
whidi  that  eommtttaa  waa  oooatitniad.  I  have  no  dovbt  ia 
m^  mod  that  thia  ia  a  mattor  whioh  hu  bean  well  ooBadaiad 
bf  iimoat  all  the  tenant  faimiia  and  landloida  who  hare  taken 
■a  aetif  a  part  on  that  oommittee,  neither  have  I  any  donbt 
that  aeHM  of  the  landlorda,  aa  well  aa  the  toaaiit  farmora, 
ha? a  had  aomo  eonveiaatioa  oa  thia  very  anmeot,  for  anything 
I  know  to  the  eontmy,  with  thaTery^poiaon  who  obtained  the 
yriae.  All  I  eaa  aay  ii^  that  horn  the  manner  ia  whieh  the 
agraamaat  ia  diawa  np  I  ahonld  have  been  glad  to  bo  plaeod 
in  OBBMiuaieation  with  him  aome  tiam  agOb  for  it  ia  qnite  clear 
ho  oould  hate  gi? en  me  ?eiy  important  infcnnatioa,  to  whioh 
I  might  have  had  an  opportnnity  of  allodiag  open  occaaiaiii 
whoa  I  haTO  thovght  it  neceaaary  to  intioduca  the  anbjeet 
Theiofon  I  think  it  waa  moio  thaa  probable,  iadead  I  thiak 
it  amaanta  almoet  to  a  coftaiaty,  that  ia  maay  eaaaa  thoaa 
who  have  boea  aeadiag  ia  agioemcnta  hava  alao  talkod  the 
■attar  avar  with  thoao  apon  the  oommittee.  WeU«  theia  ia 
aaa  othar  peiat  which  ought  to  bo  eonaetad,  and  that  ia  the 
Btatament  whieh  ia  made  by  the  editor  of  the  Btaffoid  paper, 
ia  the  voiy  appropriate  remark  whieh  he  made  at  the  ead  of 
Iha  latter  to  whieh  I  baTo  jatt  aow  aUnded,  aad  ia  whieh  he 
himaaif  oentiadiotB  of  hia  owa  knowledge  the  atatameat 
al  the  wiaaar  of  the  priae  having  beaaoo  the  eammittee.  He 
goee  aa  ta  aay  that  the  forty-eevea  agreemeata  whieh  won 
aaatia  for  eompetiiMm  are  aU  going  to  be  pnbliahed  by  the 
eammittoi.  That  really  ia  aot  the  eaae,  nor  ia  it  pouiblo  the 
aommittee  ahoald  hava  nndertakea  aaoh  a  work.  And  now  I 
aa  apon  thia  anbjeet,  I  ahoald  like  to  aay  oae  ar  two  warda 
aboat  the  46  aaaaeaaaafal  agreemeata.  Ia  the  eaario  of  oar 
iaqairiee,  aad  ia  i^oing  throagh  the  agreemeata,  wa  caaM  aeioea 


a  great  aaaay  which,  althoogh  they  eoatained  objectionable 
obaaee,  alao  eoataiaed  hero  aad  there  olaaaea  which  I  think  of 
aoaaideraUe  value.  Some  of  thoae  elaaaee  I  think  well  worth 
otraotiag;  aad  I  waat  topinow,  befoie  thoio  egraemanta  go 
aat  of  my  baadi,  if  any  of  the  gentkmea  wha  aeat  ia  theee 
40  agreemeata  eea  aee  m  wieh  to  reiie  aay  oh|iietioa  to  oar 
artnetteg  thoee  few  ehmaee  whioh  we  think  of  valaa  in  theee 
agiaamaata  which  have  net  been  ioeoeiafol.  It  ia  quite  deer 
thai  amaagat  the  aaauocaatful  eompetitora  then  will  be  eome 
who  will  be  diaeoatented  \  aad  I  thiak  it  ia  poaalble,  aappoaiag 
■aob  a  oooiae  wae  adopted  by  the  eemmittea,  that  thej  woald 
hiy  theaaaelvoa  open  to  bfaime  ea  the  part  eif  aoam  of  the  un- 
mioeaaefal  eompetitora  if  they  were  to  take  advantage  of  thoee 
elanaee  whieh  they  think  valuable,  without  giviag  them  notice 
that  they  intended  to  do  ao;  hot  having  aaid  thia  much,  it 
lamaina  with  all  thoee  geaUemea  who  have  aeat  in  thoae 
agreameate  at  once  to  write  aad  raqueat  them  to  be  ratamed, 
aad  thea  af  eearee  they  auiy  bo  eare  that  they  will  be  re- 
toiMd  to  them  at  eace,  aad  that  aa  advaatage  will  bo  takea 
af  tham  beyead  the  imptaaaion  aome  of  the  etaaaee  may  have 
■ado  oa  the  adada  of  the  ooaimittee  ia  readiag  tham  over.  I 
have  thoaght  it  neoeaeary  to  delay  yon  oa  tbia  anbjeet» 
I  maat  aay,  rather  aa  unreaaoaable  time,  but  from  the  flrat 
moment  I  took  It  np  I  koTc  every  day  felt  ita  growiag  import* 
aaca.  I  am  perfectly  aatiaflad  it  would  be  impoaaibleto 
ove^eatimate  the  importaaee  of  a  aonnd  eooolaaion  being  ar- 
rived at.  before  they  teparatCk  by  the  committea  which  baa 
taken  the  matter  ia  bead.  I  caaaot  touch  ppoa  the  import- 
aaee whieh  I  attaoh  to  thia  anl^ect,  without  ratomiag  my 
thaaka  to  one  ta  whom  I  thiak  our  thanka  are  juatly  due  for 
the  iateraat  he  baa  takea  ia  thia  aubject,  amongat  many  othara 
aeanedad  with  agrieultora,  and  upon  which  he  baa  on  many 
aeeaaloaf  addreeied  the  tenant'farmera  of  thia  eoaaty.  I  need 
leaieely  aay  that  I  allude  to  our  chairman.  It  ia  not  to  be  ei- 
peeted,  aad  much  Icea  ia  it  to  be  deaired,  that  we  ahoald  all 
agree  npoa  evaythiag,  beeauM  thia  world  woald  acareely  be 
worth  living  in  if  we  did,  and  it  waa  not  very  likely  we  ahonld 
an  agree  oa  thia  aul!||eet;  butonethtogia  very  aatiifactorv, 
aad  that  it,  that  yon  have  got  together  twelve  of  the  lead- 
ing and  moit  inteUlgeat  tenant  farmere  ia  the  county, 
toother  with  an  equal  number  of  kadloida,  aad  that  they 
^ava  had  ao  queetico  brought  before  them  oa  which  they 
waia  diainellaed  to  coam  ta  a  aeaaoaable,  a  foir,  aad  a  piaetieal 
widentiadu%.  That  ig  a  yaiy  iitiafoctory  fottan  u  itaolf, 


aad  will,  I  think,  be  a  aaffideat  vawaid  ta  aaybady  vbtbi 
taken  part  in   the  praceediaga   of  the  coualttae  v^ 
awarded  the  agreemeat.    I  have  heerd  very  little  nid  agiinit 
the  objecta  which  the  oommittee  had  in  view,  for  thii  linpk 
raaaon—that  there  it  nothing  to  be  aaid  againit  it,  though 
there  will  alwaya  be  peraona  to  raise  diffienltim  aad  find  fmlt 
where  there  ia  not  much  oeeaaioa  for  doing  ao.   IkiTeheiid 
there  aiaa  vaiy  fow  people  wha  do  not  belief  e  in  the  okjcct 
whioh  the  eomanttoe  hava  ia  view,  aad  oae  of  the  vary  hv 
remarka  I  hava  board  whioh  at  aU  tend  to  threw  aay  ml «( 
donbt  npoa  the  object  whieh  the  oomauttee  have  ia  viev  vu 
aaLixpreaaioa  whmh  I  heard  made  nee  of  myaalf,  aad  I  hm 
been  told  has  been  heard  by  othore— '' Oh  i  this  is  aU  wj 
waU.batitiaofaaaae.'*    Now.  leaUy  that  ia  abcot  thi  mIj 
thing  whieh  haa  boon  heard  agaiaat  thaol^afthsMB. 
mittec,  aad  what  doea  it  aaaaa  ?    Ooaa  it  maea  that  Doilta- 
ation  waa  naoeaaaiyt  or  dooa  it  aaaaa  that  the  cammittiavho 
have  it  in  their  haada  wOl  eeme  to  each  aa  oamtufidaiT 
oondueion  thattheagrcemaat,Vheaitiapiadtteed,wiUbt«f 
aaaaa?    It  maat  meaa  oao  of  theaa  two  thiagt,  u it  appan 
ta  ma— either  that  a  ehaaga  waa  aat  waatad ;  or  that  the 
ahaagap  wbea  bianght  about  by  the  aammittea,  wiU  ba  <tf  ao 
naa,  or  wiU  aot  bo  geaamUy  adoptad.    I  amhappjtoNy 
that  amea  the  seetiag  at  whieh  tho  aaceesafel  oampftitar 
waa  aanoaaead  I  hava  Maa  xaamrka  aaada  by  aMie  thao  om 
biga  laadad  proprietor,  and  aapeeiaUy  by  oar  iiiandthaEHl 
af  Bbrowahury,  mpreeaiag  appiaval  of  the  olQaet  of  j^tmr 
mittea.  At  the  aama  time  that  Uttd  Shrcwabaiy  did  tha,  hi 
aapneaad  what  I  hope  aad  beliava  ta  be  tha  feahof  of  ■«(  i( 
the  laiga  landed  proprietora  in  tbuooaaty.aamaly.  that  thiy 

anapoB  tho  whole  aaOaaad  with  tha  axiatiag  aadantmani 
betwaea  themaelvae  aad  their  toaantry.  He  evidcady  aant 
by  the  remarka  which  ha  aiada  npoa  a  lata  oeeaiiea,  that  if  he 
aeaa  anythiag  in  the  agieemant  whieh  ha  believes  viUhafithe 
eftet  of  promotug  the  iatanaU  al  a|riaaltanthrei|hMitUe 
eaonty»  ha  will  beaaaofthe  laat to lefaaa ta adofAit|M 
that  earl^Bly,  unlcM  cobn  very  decided  impnrM»t 
ia  act  forth,  or  ahadowad  forth,  ia  thia  agrmamV  m 
natnndly  woald  be  aatiaflad  to  leave  thinga  as  th^ 
aie.  I  muet  aay  it  ia  a  Tory  groat  Mtisfodua  to 
kaow  thai  ha  ia  a  Mmber  of  tha  oemmittaa,  aad  tM 
10  manj  large  laadad  prapriatoia  aa  wa  hava  «P^w 
eeaunitlee  an  aniieua  to  adopt  a  fom  af  agieeiMBtvhMi 
will  eet  at  reel  a  queetion  whieh  haa  andaabtedly  amatit  i 
vast  deel  of  mieaadarataadiag.  a^  what  yoa  wiU  thMt jt-- 
put  it  in  what  worda  you  like— betwaaa  the  owaeis  ind  the 
oeeapien  of  load.  Tha  real  raaaon  af  that  aMsandsntmasf 
ia  thia— that  hi  thu  eoaaty,  eamehoar  or  oth«r,  yaa  hsH  m 
eort  of  priadple  to  act  upon,  aot  avan  that  of  lesmc  «•; 
puteetoarbltratioa;  and  what  ia  mare,  yoa  haro  ao  bopi  oi 
gettiaa  a  ptiaaipla  ia  aay  ahana^  aioept  thraegh  aa  tgw* 
meat  whieh  ahaU  be  uaiveraally  adapted.  ThaoalyotM 
way  ia  throagh  tho  anatem  of  tha  conntty,  aad  that  7<a  oa 
not  get  for  twaaty  yeara,  aoppoaias  tho  eaatom  ««tM* 
aaivaraelly  oommeaoed.  Uaderthe  aaort  fovaaiaMa  tueua- 
etanoes^ auppoeioff  yoa  do  not obtein  an HiMOMat laehai 
that  which  the  committee  and  Mr.  Hay  propero  to  lira  JM; 
it  may  be  thirty  ar  forty  yarn  bef on  a  aaatem  of  tha  csaa^ 
caa  be  eaUbliahed  whieh  wiUput  aa  tad  to  theaa  minad^ 
ataadinge  to  which  I  have  pnvioaBty  aUuded.  HisMuP 
then  ntind  amidat  applanae,  and,  after  a  chart  iatarvtl, 

TbeCBAiaMAN  and:  Tha  Loriliaateaaat  hai  gtv»  > 
rotnapeet  of  another  aaaatiag;  which  haa  rather  tandsa J* 
deetroy  an  opportaaity  fbr  pnatieal  diacaaDoadunag  wna 

of  tho  evmdag.    Aa  I  am  diametrieaUy  •PP'^^^Sl 
ahip  on  maay  pciata,  I  waaU  rather  he  had  remained  to  hw 
the  fow  nasarha  I  hava  to  make  thaa  read  them  a  ths  6^^- 
/ofdiAtn  Jdoettiur.    Referriag  for  a  momeat  to  ««• /Vir 
apon  whkh  the  Lord-Lieatauaat  haa  azpatiated-that  i%  w 
agnemaat-I  may  ny  I  beliava  it  waa  it  a  aMliag  «<  j»^ 
aociety  that  he  flrat  eipraaeed  hia  iateatiea  of  flA«f  •^ 
for  the  beat  agraeaMat  betweea  tha  awner  aad  the  acoopMr " 
land.     We]l,tothat  agraeaMat  I  wiU  aot  rafar,  bcM"  ^ 
an  Uaght  of  the  deed  to  eay  aotUngbat  vhatiigow>  * 
wiU  ny  nothing  of  the  agreamcat,  beeaan  to  you  tad  aa  » 
ia  atUl  anbcvn.    We  know  aothiag  aboat  it;  »^^^ 
atUl  baa  of  that  aabaidiary  agraameat  which,  ^<^ 
dVery  bit  of  braiaa  then  may  be  ia  the  othar  '"^f' f^ 
oompotitora— promiaoa  to  ginta  theeoantyamedaiai^ 
men!  for  tha  f atan.    Now,gmitleMi,IihaHeB^aMb2 
rauvkg  M  ii««^  not  Mr.  May*!  •gxeaBMat^forlihiDi* 
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b«  n  pmuMtioiis  u  to  aUude  to  thai,  but  ai  ngudi  that 
^eement  wliidi  ii  to  rapplcmwt  hii  afiMBuot :  tad  I  will 
nj  tlut  if  it  doM  not  provido  for  two  pointi,  it  ii  not  worth 
the  papor  npon  which  it  ii  writtm.  Thoie  two  poinU  an 
tbcM:  Fint,  ualoM  it  abrofttOL  root  aod  biandi.a?trr 
restnciion  npon  tha  eoltiTatioa  of  uad,  it  ia  not  worth  a  half- 
pennj.  I^k  at  tho  acaiona  wo  havo  to  oontand  with 
m  thifl  coontiy,  and  look  at  the  narhaU  of  tho  woild 
which  are  open  againat  aa  wall  aa  for  oa,  and 
tboa  to  tall  no  that  any  nan  or  any  eommittae 
of  aaen  are  ao  omiDont  in  afrieultana  matian  that  thcj 
caA  lay  down  a  coona  of  hnabandry  which  ahaU  aoit 
aU  aliautea  or  plaaaa  all  narkata,  ia  aa  abaordity.  Now, 
gBntiemao,  I  net  with  an  initanea  tha  othar  day,  in  Laoofr- 
•hire,  wheca  a  large  oooopiar  waa  not  oonilned  by  any  en- 
ga^aoMnt  whatever  aa  to  a  coune  of  huibondiy.  He,  in 
ciMUion  with  other  people,  knew  that  the  piiee  of  wheat,  ia 
thfl  event  of  a  good  harfeat,  woold  be  very  low «  and  he  took 
aMBO  than  eighty  aom  out  of  hia  eonne,  whioh  he  woold 
ofcherwiao  havo  aown  with  wheat,  and  planted  them  with 
wlehee  and  tarea.  He  pat  aheap  npoa  than  in  the  apriag, 
and  kept  them  them  till  tho  loaend  week  in  May,  maehto 
hU  advaatageb  for  he  waa  a  atook-keeper.  He  then  took  tho 
Bboep  ont,  and  allowed  tho  vetehea  to  go  to  leed;  and  the 
eaneeqaonco  was,  that  he  had  thirty  bnahola  an  acre,  whieh 
hm  add  at  iOk  a  qnartar.  Sorely  he  waa  better  off  than  if  ho 
hmd  been  oompeUed  to  low  wheat  over  the  whole  breadth, 
rhia  ahowa  that  the  man  who  ii  free,  eompaicd  with  the  men 
who  ia  boand  aader  aay  ayttem,  meat  BMOt  with  aaoeeaa, 
while  tho  other  meeta  with  laUnre.  Take  another  qaaBUon, 
which  if  fchia  agreement  doea  not  tackle^  it  ia  of  no  nae— that 
of  laooaung  and  ontgoing  tenaata.  Tha  Lord  Lientenant'a 
woide  ware  trae  enoagh  with  reapeet  to  the  difflealtiee  aa  to 
the  caatoa  of  the  diatriot  It  ao  happena  that  I  am  at  the 
pieaent  aaonent  an  example  of  the  atapldity  aad  diahonaaty 
of  tho  euatoiD  of  incoming  and  ontgoing  tenancy,  and  a  victim 
ol  tho  anaae.  Take  one  iaatanoa :  I  gave  ap  more  than  600  acrae 
of  land  laat  Lady^y,  and  of  eoorae  there  wu  a  portion  of  it 
aown  with  wheat.  I  am  told  by  my  own  vainer,  aa  well  aa 
by  the  vainer  agahut  me,  that  wheat  planted  in  the  aatnmn 
of  1868  will  be  aecoonted  for  io  the  apring  of  1864.  That  ia 
a  prolty  baaineaa,  I  ahoold  think.  I  apend  my  capital  in  1868 
in  cnltivaling  the  land  and  planting-  wheat,  and  I  am  to  re- 
eetvo  my  portion  of  it  bask  again  in  1864 }  aod  in  the  mean- 
time  tho  incoming  teaat  Ukea  the  oom  to  maiket,  and  makea 
nae  of  my  capital,  inatead  of  my  making  oaeof  it  myaelf. 
That  la  one  caae^  and  there  are  othera  eooally  nnjoat,  with 
which  I  will  not  troable  yon.  If  the  modal  agreement  doea 
not  aatufactorily  diipoae  of  theae  two  diflienltiaa,  it  will  not 
bo  adopted  geaerally,  aod  will  aearody  be  adopted  partially, 
throaghont  the  ooonty.  If  I  am  not  treapaaaing  on  yoor 
time,  I  ahoald  bo  very  glad  to  Mk  year  attentloa  to  a  very 
aarioua  anbject,  in  whieh  we  are  all  cODceraed,  and  in  which 
BMfly  who  are  not  either  owuexi  or  oeoopiers,  but  oonaamera 
of  our  prodoee,  are  equally  coaoamed.  Yon  kaow  pretty  well 
what  tho  price  of  wheat  ia  now  j  bat  yon  have  no  opinion 
aa  to  what  it  will  be  ia  the  fotare,  aad  ao  eoatrol 
over  prieea.  The  great  law  of  aupply  aod  demaad  mnat 
evarrido  that,  aa  it  doea  everything  elae  of  the  aame 
kind ;  and  therefore  the  qamtion  ariiea,  Can  yon 
aaoet  the  diffiealty  ?  It  haa  baeo  aaid,  I  do  not 
kjkow  with  what  truth,  that  every  iadnatrial  daaa  in  thia 
eoontry  haa  found  the  meana  of  cheapening  the  coat  of  the 
prodnctioo  of  thoae  articlea  which  they  bring  to  market,  with 
the  exception  of  farmera.  It  ia  a  aeriooa  fact  that  the  czpente 
of  producing  a  qaartar  of  wheat  ia  aa  great  aa  it  waa  fifty  yeara 
ago,  with  prieea  how  different  I  need  not  tell  you.  I  aay  it  ia 
a  very  eerkma  feet  fbrua  to  eoaaider  whether  we  cannot  lower 
the  eoet  of  prodaction.  Ton  cannot  infiueoce  prieea,  and  yoa 
moat  therefore  work  at  the  other  end  of  the  problem,  and 
lower  the  coat  of  production.  If,  in  lowering  the  coat  of  pro- 
diaetion,  yon  can  by  aay  ayatem  inereaae  the  produce  per  acre 
at  the  eame  tiow,  than  there  ia  no  reaaonable  man  who  would 
not  adopt  that  ayatem.  I  know  of  no  power  which  will  enable 
ne  to  do  that  except  the  geoertl  adoption  of  ateam  cultivation 
in  the  place  of  horae-power  over  the  landa  of  thia  conotry.  It 
waa  my  fOrtone  aome  yeara  ago  to  hear  the  late  Robert 
Stephoaaon  atter  what  appeared  to  be  almott  a  prophftic 
trath.  It  waa  thia :  That  the  extraordinary  traniaetiona  of 
thia  ooantry— the  eonveyanee  of  gooda,  and  the  remarkable 
tianiaetioBa  of  vniooi  kiodi,  had  beoono  00  nat, 


that  tha  traetivo  power  then  naed-^that  aa*  tha  hono-HMa 
naeqaal  to  it,  aad  that  but  for  the  iaterveotion  of  tha  rail  and 
the  loeomotive,  the  country  would  have  loat  ita  poaition 
amoae  the  natiooa  of  the  earth«  It  doea  aeem  hard,  while  all 
othar  induatriea  are  deriving  the  benefit  of  thia  great  power, 
that  wo  have  only  partially  adopted  it«  We  have  adopted  it 
to  bring  oar  oom  to  market,  but  not  generally  in  the  caltiv»i 
tion  of  the  land,  and  in  the  production  of  that  oom.  There 
ean  bo  no  denbt  that  tho  introdnotioa  of  thia  graat  iMtivo 
power  OB  to  oar  farma  woaU  be  very  beneficial,  bat  them  an 
a  great  number  of  praetiBal  diflieoltma  whieh  ariio  to  prevent 
ita  applieatioB ;  and,  tharefotOi  I  venture  to  aak  year  atten- 
tion to  the  fMt  that  a  eompany  haa  baea  eatabliahod  in  Landoa, 
and  I  am  very  clad  to  aae  that  the  aame  idea  haa  baea  taken 
ap  in  tUa  noighboarhood,  aad  I  hope  it  will  be  carried  oat| 
with  probably  itt  centre  at  Birmingham.  A  limited  liability 
oompeny  haa  been  formed  by  owaera  and  ooeapien  of  land, 
aad  otheie  intaieated  in  that  ehM  of  property,  whioh  will 
oaablo  aay  oeeapier  of  kad,  or  aay  two  jdntly,  to  order  a  ael 
of  whet  are  fhmiliarly  called  ateem  tackle.  The  aodetv  will 
aot  raatrict  itaelf  to  flowerd'a  or  Baith'a,  or  aay  other  aaakerX 
aad  therefore  oar  eioelleat  aeeretary,  Mr.  Mallard,  may  pei^ 
hapaooflaetoonrroacae.  He  ia  an  energetic  men,  aad  atuida 
weli  amongat  thoae  who  are  apraaduig  ateam  caltivatian 
tittoughont  tho  oountry.  The  true  objeet  of  tha  eompany  ia 
thia :  It  ia  to  be  founded  upon  thia  aimple  piiaeiple,  tiiat  tho 
aharaboldera  will  aell  thia  ateam  apparatae  to  anybody  who 
will  aak  for  it,  aad  will  extead  paymeat  over  a  aariee  of  yeara^ 
aot  ai^iag  anybody  to  lay  dowa  a  large  aam  at  eooe«*-for  tho 
coat  would  be  coatiderable,  aay  alx  or  aevea  hundred  poaada 
—but,  aa  I  aay,  exteadiag  the  payaioat  over  a  aariee  of  yeara^ 
on  aeeurity  being  given.  If  that  aehoBM  ean  be  brought  to 
bear,  I  thfaik,  gootlemeo,  you  aaay  look  your  difltealtiea 
m  tho  foeo  withoat  diamay.  You  know  that  ateam  not 
only  reducaa  the  coat  of  produotioa,  bat  it  overaoBMe  tho 
diffloultiea  which  the  very  abort  periode  of  fine  weather  wo 
have  create  in  the  oultivation  of  ationg  land :  and,  ibrther« 
it  ahonld  be  remembered  that  horaee— your  motive  power 
now— are  alwaya  oonauming  food,  whether  they  are  at  work 
or  not ;  but  the  ateam  horae  only  conanmea  food  when  it  ia 
actually  at  work.  Oentlemen,  I  have  ventured  to  direct 
your  attention  to  thia  anbject.  I  believe  it  to  be  a  very 
practical  onei  but  there  ie  one  point  connected  with  il  whioh, 
if  yon  will  ptfdon  me  firom  treapaaaing  upon  your  time,  I 
cannot  omit.  There  muat  be  a  combination  of  all  who  are 
intereated  in  land  to  cany  the  new  ayatem  through  with 
aucceas.  Yon  mnat  have  the  ownera  of  the  land,  yon  maat 
have  the  occupiera  of  the  land ;  and  you  muat  have  tha 
labourera  on  the  land  with  you.  I  do  not  believe,  when 
it  ia  put  to  them  In  the  right  manner,  the  ownera 
will  shrink  fifom  their  doty.  I  know  perfectly  well  that 
the  ownera  of  land  have  aeon  examplea  of  the  way 
in  which  improvementa  have  been  made  by  ateam 
cultivation,  so  that  they  cannot  aay  they  will  not  aet  their 
eatatea  in  order,  but  maat  begin  by  grubbing  up  uaeleaa 
fencea  and  hedge-row  timber,  which  may  be  very  obarming 
to  the  landaeape  painter,  but  to  an  old  farmer  like  me  are 
not  charming  at  all.  I  believe  the  londownera  will  conaidet 
tbifl  point  There  are  inatancea  io  which  tenaot-farmein 
are  called  upon  to  make  theae  improvements,  but  it  ie  a 
bad  principle  for  owners  to  call  npon  tenant^farmera  to  e» 
pend  their  capital  upon  permanent  improvementa,  whioh 
the  owner  ought  himself  to  make.  I  know  firom  experieneo 
in  various  countlea  that  teoant-farmera  have  not  more  capi- 
tal than  they  can  profitably  employ  in  atocking  and  oultir 
vatiog  their  farms ;  and  therefore  1  say  that  tbe  permanent 
improvementa  ought  to  be  undertaken  by  the  ownera. 
Then  yon  must  take  the  labourers.  If  I  aay  that  when  yon 
have  steam  power  your  labourers  will  become  skilled 
labourers,  and  conaequently  will  demand  and  earn  more 
wagea,  yon  must  not  snrink,  because  that  la  a  different  kind 
of  labour  from  that  whioh  is  very  little  superior  to  common 
brute  foroe.  And  here  again  the  landlord  muat  do  hia 
duty.  He  must  not,  in  providing  accommodation  for 
the  labonrera,  look  for  a  return  for  the  capital  employed ; 
but  he  moat  consider  it  as  a  point  of  duty.  He 
muat  remember  that  a  well-cultivated  eetate  and  a 
well-affeoted  roral  population  are  hia  aeonrity,  and  ooght 
to  bo  his  pride.  Gentlemen,  when  I  look  forward  and  aee 
that  these  relative  duties  are  well  tmderatood  between 
landlord,  tenant,  aad  labourer,  I  am  led  to  bfltlere  that  agri- 
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onltore  will  take  its  proper  nnk  with  the  mtnnflustares  and 
oomxnerce  of  the  coontrf.  and  I  certainly  look  forward  to 
the  time  when  by  all,  as  it  is  justly  now  by  some,  it  shall 
be  considered  ^e  foandatiou  (if  oar  prosperity.  I  look 
forward  to  the  time  when  these  classes  shall  know  and  shall 
act  npon  their  several  responsibilities,  and  when  agrioaltnre 
shall  oeoome  the  crowning  glory  of  onr  natire  land. 

Mr.  Mat  sud :  Tbcie  eaanot  be  two  opioions  of  the  quality 
of  the  show  held  to-day.  whieh  was  one  of  the  first  order, 
nero  wen  a  nnnbcr  of  Torr  good  animals  in  erory  dau,  and 
in  one  of  the  daases  Oftr  which  I  had  the  pleasure  of  judging 
then  were  two  pens  of  tone  of  the  vary  finest  sheep  I  erer 
SAW  in  my  life.  It  is  Tery  seldom  indeed  in  any  society  that 
sodi  beautiful  ewes  and  sneh  fine  ewe  lambs  are  shown,  and 
the  ram  lambs  won  extraordinary.  As  legarda  the  oth«  por- 
tions of  the  ahow,  I  should  say  that  theV  wen  good.  All 
the  young  stock  was  excellent,  and  the  bulls  wan  eieeedingly 
good.  And  now  allow  me  to  make  one  or  two  further  fessarks, 
as  my  name  has  been  frequently  mentioned  of  late,  and  aomo- 
timas  very  unpleasantly.  I  ahould,  when  I  waa  at  Stafford, 
have  had  great  pleasun  in  aaying  a  great  deal  more  than  I 
waa  allowed  to  say.  I  was  told  that  I  should  have  to  say 
Boanthing,  but  I  sat  until  I  nearly  fell  asleep— until,  ia  fact, 
about  nine  o'clock,  before  I  waa  permitted  to  say  anything  at 
aU.  The  room  then,  aa  thia  room  is  now,  waa  eonaidcrably 
thinned,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  hundreds  who  came  there 
to  hear  aoanthing  about  this  said  agnemeat  went  away  dia- 
anpointod.  Gentlemen,  that  waa  not  my  fault  Had  I  been 
allowed,  I  would  have  told  that  meeting,  aa  I  would  tell  you 
now  if  I  had  the  agreement  with  me,  all  that  it  eontained.  In 
dmwiag  up  Uut  agreement,  my  aimple  widi  waa  to  do  Justice 
botween  landlord  and  tenant.  I  do  not  think  it  will  be  liberal 
•nough  for  Mr.  Chawnar.  Though  I  thiak  Mr.  Chawner  haa 
vary  aound  views  on  a  great  many  things,  I  do  not  think  if  I 
wan  a  landlord  I  should  aUow  a  tenant  to  cnp  just  aa  he 

C'  laaed.    There  is  no  ooorae  of  eropping  in  the  agreement, 
t  the  tanaat  is  not  allowed  to  take  all  the  white  atraw  crop. 
Ha  ia  limited  in  every  year  of  his  tenaney  to  take  a  portion  of 
gnen.    If  a  man  had  to  leave  a  farm  suddenly,  either  by  his 
own  wish  or  his  landlord's,  aad  had  oopped  in  an  eztiaordi- 
■aiy  way,  how  would  the  land  be  fit  for  anybody  to  enter 
upon  it  ?    (The  Chairman :  Dilapidation.)    I  think  all  fiurma 
ought  to  be  cultivated  well.    I  would  give  every  tenant  the 
naatmt  latitude  I  eould,  but,  at  the  aaam  time,  I  would  not 
MM  sight  of  the  right  of  the  landlord  over  hia  property,  but 
keep  it  in  a  state  ia  whieh  he  would  be  able  to  peas  it  into 
other  hands.    To  say  you  would  ban  dilapidatiooa,  ii  only  to 
aay  that  you  would  have  law  whieh,  if  I  wen  not  in  the  pn- 
aanee  of  lawycn,  I  should  aay  you  had  better  keep  out  of. 
My  wiah  was,  in  giving  that  agreement,  to  give  one  which 
oauld  be  adopted.  I  do  not  thiak  a  one-sided  agreement  would 
have  been  fair,  aad  I  can  aisun  you,  ai  far  u  regards  myself, 
and  as  far  as  regards  mv  position  as  a  tenant  farmer,  I  wrote 
the  agreement  aa  oaa  which  I  should  be  willing  to  farm  under. 
limn  wen  nteral  questions  which  wen  very  puzsling,  and 
tiiMO  won  aefcral  danaes  whieh,  I  candidly  eoofeet,  I  acareely 
Imew  how  to  dmw  up.    Some  one  hu  asked  the  question  in 
that  letter,  whether  I  had  any  communication  with  any  mem- 
of  the  committee.    I  can  only  say  then  was  no  gentle- 
who  eent  in  an  agnement  who  did  not  communicate  with 
fUends.    Now,  on  all  point  of  difllculty  it  is  very  natural 
to  oak  the  opinions  of  othen,  and  I  preCarred  seeking  for  the 
opinion  of  living  hndna  to  that  of  dead  parchment.    I  did  not 
go  to  old  fbrma.    I  simply  aat  down  in  my  own  house  to 
write  out  the  skeleton  ol  what  I  thought  a  fair  agreement; 
and  when  I  eame  to  such  a  question  aa  game,  I  said  to  myself, 
"  How  ia  this  to  be  dealt  with  ?**    I  thought  it  over  in  various 
ways,  and  I  came  to  the  conclusion  it  waa  no  nn  having  a 
elause  that  would  compel  a  landlord  to  pay  for  damagea  doae 
by  game.    I  think  anch  a  clause  would  be  a  source  of  con- 
tinuad  unpleasantness.    I  fanded  within  my  own  mind  then 
waaaa  ''v^i"^M!^"  on  the  part  of  landlords  to  be  mon  honour* 
able  and  mora  just  as  respected  gune  than  waa  formerly 
the  caaa.    I  knew  that  sport   waa  inherent  in  the  English 
character,  and  that  itooght  to  be  foetend.    We  an  all  fond 
of  aport.  and  every  Bngtishman  who  is,  ia  a  better  Engliah- 
■Mu  than  if  he  was  not ;  but  I  wouldhave  that  at  the  expense 
of  the  tenant.    I  hold  that  every  tenaat  who  takee  a  farm  is 
bound  to  reap  the  benefit  of  that  farm.    If  he  takes  it  aa  a 
fium  at  a  lower  nat,  he  is  a  fool,  because  yon  never 


know  the  amount  of  damage  which  may  be  doae;  botthm 
is  a  dauM  to  the  effect  that  if  a  laadlord  lets  Us  gaM  to  t 
third  party,  and  that  third  party  iiguiea  the  tcasat,  te 
landlord  ahall  make  oompenmtion,  because  it  woddhe  nnplj 
absurd  aa  well  aa  unjust  that  a  man  should  leenre  ambcj 
froma  third  party  at  the  expense  of  his  tenant,  and  not  ictn> 
bum  him  for  any  loos.    As  regards  cn>pping,  u  I  said  bcim, 
a  large  margin  ia  given  to  the  tenant.    He  ii  allowed  tecnp 
aa  he  pleaaes,  but  two-fifths  of  the  land  most  be  in  {ma 
crops.    The  agrmMnt  givce  a  large  margin  for  vhite'itinr 
cropping.    Then   was  another  point   ia  it  whieh  lathw 
troubled  me,  aad  that  wee  the  privilege  of  esDiag  off,  sot 
only  ateck,  but  atnw,  hay,  and  roota.  I  consulted  sum  of  ■; 
friends  on  that  point,  and  they  aU  agreed  that  it  wu  s  bd 
rale  to  allow  it— that  then  asi^ht  be  oecadens,  and  tbk 
then  wen  many  audi  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Isigetovsi, 
when  it  might  be  poeaible  to  dlow  the  pdvilcgi^  aad  vlwe 
men  could  bring  back  amnan.    But  generally  if  ammkwpi 
a  Buflldont  quantity  of  atock  npon  hie  fum,  and  wintsntWn 
wdl,  he  wiU  requim  needy  the  whole  of  hia  etnw.  TheMvu 
also  the  important  qucation  of  vamunention,  whieh  I  thiak  will 
be  found  ample.    For  all  thoee  Improvemcnta  whieh  aie  p» 
manent,  auefa  ae  the  iaveetmeat  of  BMoey  in  maaom  wit 
artificid  food,  I  have  allowed  a  very  considcnble  mbl  I  qvita 
agree  with  Mr.  Chawner  that  permanent  improveaNati,  nd 
as  draining,  ought  to  be  done  by  the  landlonL  Itbbetterki 
ahould  do  them ;  bat  provided  he  doee  not,  and  the  teasd 
doea,  then  he  ie  to  be  allowed  a  very  large  eompeamtiaB.  I 
forget  eiaetly  what  it  la,  but  itiaveryeondderabk.  It  iitaka 
on  a  per-centaie  of  hia  farm,  and  auppoaing  he  uaed  tee  per 
cent,  he  would  ban  a  higher  return  in  propoitiea  Ihm  i 
tenant  who  need  Icaa;  and  the  man  who  uaea  twenty  pereot 
anra  than  the  Bsan  who  uaea  tea.    Then  an  other  iwportmt 


pdata,  but  they  elip  my  memory.  However,  they  have  kca 
treated  ia  the ssmelibcrd  and praetiedepirit.  Ihafead» 
voured  to  place  both  parties  in  a  fiur  podtion,  my  wish  beiig 
to  do  that  whieh  waa  perlisetly  just  between  the  owner  aad  thi 
occupier.  Mr.  May  then  assured  the  meeting  that  ften  tie 
fint  he  had  done  nothing  in  an  underhand  maaacr,  nd  •!• 
though  he  had  been  nomiaated  to  aerve  on  the  enb-coamittie, 
he  had  from  the  first  made  up  hia  mind  to  send  in  sn  igne- 
ment  in  pnference.  No  one  read  hia  agreeascnt  after  it  «■ 
written,  no  one  knew  the  motto  by  which  it  was  ai|Bed,iM 
heabedutdy  poeted  it  at  Binunghaas.  in  order  that  it  «{■ 
not  have  the  Blford  poet  merit.  FeriuStM  the  beet  plaafwtke 
peraon  to  adopt  who  Idt  aggrieved  would  be  to  print  hiim 
agnement,and  then  the  great  publieeomauttee  weald  lit  opa 
it.  If  it  waa  a  better  agreement  than  hia  own  they  voald  ay 
ao.  I  ban  never  been  eo  vain,  add  Mr.  May,  aa  to  MffW 
that  my  agreement  oould  not  be  improved,  aad  there  I  (aai 
Mr.  Chawner  waa  a  Uttle  extravagant  in  what  he  said.  Ifi^ 
other  agreemeat  or  any  portiona  of  other  agreemaaU  euN 
added  or  anbetituted,  I  think  it  would  be  adrieedc-nte 
CHAiEMAif :  With  the  consent  of  the  writers.] *Ycs,beoHii 
after  aU  the  object  is  not  to  gain  £(K).  £60  ia  £50,  belt 
good  agnemeat  ia  better  than  £60,  and  what  yen  wad  » t 
good  agreement.  I  forgot  to  mentioQ  that  the  notiei  at 
twelveeMnth'a  notice ;  and  if  the  eompctitien  leedi  to  •• 
other  change  than  that,  I  think  the  trouble  will  not  ban  but 
thrown  away. 

The  Chaikkam  :  If  you  have  an  aannd  agreeawat  tM 
will  make  it  a  two  yeara*  kaae. 


A  THANKSGIVING. 

[The  following  letter  has  been  addreaaed  to  Mr.  Sbtv,  Uie 
SecreUry  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Benevolent  lastitntoa. 
Mr.  Tower  ia  weU  known  aa  *'  the  Father  of  the  Snuthfiett 

Club."] 

Wedd  HaU,  near  Brontwood,  Emo, 
Oct.  Srd,  186S. 
Sib,— Yon  will  find  my  name  as  a  donor  of  five  gni^^ 
to  the  Bojal  Amiooltaral  Benevolent  Institation  Itftjetf' 
and  I  now  encloae  my  cheque  for  twenty-five  gaincu  awre 
to  be  added  to  that  donation  list,  from  me.  I  anil  mm 
of  the  active  exertions  now  going  on  to  bear  testimonj  oj 
every  expression  of  thankfulness  to  the  Oracioo*  Oinr « 
all  Good  for  the  abundant  and  well-aecured  1^''^^^ 
which  we  have  been  blessed;  and  among  the  »»>» 
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sch«me&adop(ed,  it  his  occvned  to  me,  as  1  hope  it  has 
to  maoy  others,  that  to  promote  sobscriptioos  to  the  aboTe 
Society,  of  which  yoa  are  the  secretary,  has  a  fair  claim  to 
some  consideratioQ  from  its  immediate  connection  with 
success   or  fkilure     in  that  occopation  of   hnman 


m- 


dnstry.  T  shall  be  obliged  to  yoa  to  send  me  by  book- 
post  a  few  copies  of  the  Rales  and  Regalations  and  list  of 
sabscribers,  for  circalation  in  this  parish  and  neighboar- 
hood.  I  am  sirryoor  obedient  serrant, 

To  Charles  Shaw,  Esq.  C.  T.  Towxb. 


THE    ROOT    CROP. 


•u^i,?*^~^*y^^«*7'"M^*^«»  Mr.  J.  L.  StrattoD, 
tbe  Chairman,  in  propoainff  the  Charter  toast,  said— The 
ibondAtion  of  aU  good  fkrming  was  good  ploaghing,  and  if 
the  BraeUey  fumers  could  only  compete  when  the  coanty 
society  held  a  meeting  in  the  neighbourhood,  their  compe- 
UUon  woald  be  limited  to  onoe  in  about  CTery  four  years. 
That  bemg  the  case,  the  founders  of  the  Brackley  society 
considered  that  they  ought  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  en- 
dearoor  to  get  farmers  to  improTe  their  root  crops,  and  to 
show  theni  some  good  ploughing  year  by  year.    It  was  im- 
possible, he  thought,  for  any  one  to  travel  over  England, 
jather  by  rail,  or  by  hunting,  or  shooting,  without  observing 
Unit  dunng  the  past  few  years  an  enormous  improvement 
had  taken  place  in  agriculture,  whether  as  regarded  the 
root  crops  or  the  stock  which  farmers  now  kept  upon  their 
land.    Undoabtedly  there  had  been  a  great  improvement, 
but  he  did  not  think  that  it  was  entirely  doe  to  the  various 
^coltiiral  sociedes  that  had  sprung  up  all  over  the  land. 
He  considered  that  it  was  mainly  owing  to  the  superior 
intelligence  of  the  fiurmers  of  the  present  day.    They  all 
knew  that  a  good  animal  produced  more  than  a  bad  one, 
•Dd  the  farmers  were  now  aware  that  it  was  a  more  profit- 
•blc  investment  to  spend  their  money  in  order  that  they 
might  get  good  crops,  than  not  to  speod  it  and  have  bad 
ones.     They  had  had  some  bad  seasons  and  some  good 
seasons.    They  had  now  had  a  capiUl  season  for  the  yield 
of  oom  npon  almost  all  lands,  yet  he  imagined  those  who 
had  farmed  their  land  well  would  have  a  greater  number  of 
laarters  per  acre  than  those  who  had  not  farmed  well,  bat 
wbo  trusted  a  great  deal  to  chance.    Although  a  great  deal 
of  the  improvement  in  farmiDg  was  to  be  traced  to  tho 
intelligence  of  the  farmers,  they  most  give  some  credit  to 
the  varioos  agricultural  societies  that  had  sprung  ap  in 
almost  all  parts  of  the  country.    The  prises  that  were 
offered  for  root  crops  were  doing  a  great  deal  of  good  in 
improving  that  branch  of  agriculture.     Farmers  did  not 
think  much  of  the  actual  value  of  the  prizes,  but  what 
actuated  them  was  endeavouring  to  beat  tneir  ueighbours, 
who  perhaps  farmed  better  land  than  they  did.    They  all 
knew  that  some  of  the  land  aroond  Brackley  was  well 
adapted  for  growing  root  crops,  whilst  some  was  quite  the 
reverse.   The  society's  champion  prize,  for  the  best  crop  of 
roots,  had  been  won  by  Mr.  Matins,  and  ho  thought  his 
land  mi^ht  be  taken  as  a  good  averagie  specimen  of  the  land 
in  the  district    It  was  a  good  land,  yet  not  so  good  as 
some,  but  a  great  deal  better  than  that  which  some  of  his 
neighbours  farmed.    Mr.  Malins  had  shown  how  well  he 
farmed  his  land  by  beating  those  who  had  better  land  than 
himself.    It  had  been  aaid  that  it  depends  a  great  deal  upon 
a  farmer  having  a  good  root  crop  to  show  that  at^culture 
was  paying  him.    That,  however,  he  dented.     It  was  im- 
possible  for  a  farmer  to  say  what  was  a  paying  crop  of  tur> 
nips.    He  might  lay  out  a  large  sum  of  money  in  doing 
his  land  well,  and  he  certainly  would  not  see  a  return  of 
his  money  in  his  root  crop,  but  he  would  make  his  money 
by  having  four  good  crops  in  succession.     Therefore,  if  a 
man  laid  out  £d  in  artificial  manure  upon  land  intended 
for  roots,  it  was  impossible  to  say  it  was  not  a  paying  crop ; 
it  would  not  pay  the  first  year,  but  it  would  in  the  three 
following  yean.    He  should  be  sorry  to  hear  it  said,  that 
"  80  and  ao  has  a  good  root  crop,  but  he  has  got  it  at  such 
an  expense  that  it  won't  pay  him."  It  was  impossible  to  aay 
how  the  other  crops  would  psy,  and  it  was  only  after  four 
years  that  a  fanner  would  be  able  lo  say  whether  the  money 
ne  had  laid  out  on  his  land  in  artificiid  manure  had  been 
paid  back  again  by  the  improved  value  of  his  crops.'* 

Th«  BoT.  H.  W.  SiOTH  said  he  was  glad  that  Mr,  MaUns 


bad  been  the  most  saocessful  coltivator,  because  he  had 
adopted  his  (Mr.  Smith's)  brother's  plan,  and  had  ploughed 
his  land  two  feet  deep.  That,  he  beUeved,  waa  the  aecret 
of  his  success.  He  Uhe  speaker)  had  had  a  piece  of  ground 
dug  three  feet  deep,  and  had  sown  some  parsnips  in  it. 
He  had  exhibited  some  of  the  parsnips  in  the  show  that 
day,  but  unfortunately  they  had  not  taken  a  prize,  because 
it  was  alleged  they  were  too  big.  One  of  the  gardenen  had 
said  they  were  "  horribly  big."  Why  they  were  as  big  as 
his  (the  speaker's)  leg,  in  fact  they  were  more  than  three 
feet  in  length,  and  they  had  been  grown  without  any 
manure  whatcTcr.  He  proposed  Mr.  Maliu'e  health  in 
connection  with  the  auccessful   competitors,  because  he 

Eloughed  his  land  22  inches  deep,  and  because  a  gentleman 
ad  informed  him  that  he  could  push  the  whole  length  of  his 
walking  stick  into  his  land.  Mr.  Smith  then  aUuded  to 
the  success  he  had  achieved  in  consequence  of  his  having 
nianted  some  potatoes  upon  land  that  had  been  ploughed 
22  inches  deep. 

Mr.  W.  K.  Malins  said  he  was  perfectly  aware  that  he 
had  grown  a  good  crop  of  roots,  yet  he  did  not  expect  for  a 
single  moment  that  the  decision  of  the  judges  would  be 
what  it  was.    In  the  judges  having  awarded  the  piece  of 
plate  to  him  a  great  principle  was  invohed.    Tbe  fact  was, 
that  the  land  that  had  grown  the  crop  that  had  carried  off 
the  prize  had  not  received  a  particle  of  artificial  manure. 
Nothing  had  been  put  on  it  with  the  exception  of  about 
nine  to  twelve  loads  of  long  green  manure.    It  had  only 
one  ploaghing,   one  Bentall,  two  horsehoeings,  and  two 
handhoeings,  the  latter  at  fis.  fid.  per  acre.    The  whole 
secret  of  the  thing,  he  oonsidered,  was  in  getting  a  firm, 
warm  bottom  for  the  roots.    During  the  last  seven  veara 
he  did  not  think  the  land  had  cost  him  7s.  for  artificial 
manures.    Three  yean  ago  he  had  the  honour  of  coming 
in  second,  and  then  he  exhibited  the  whole  of  his  crop,  82 
acres.    The  prize  was  then  carried  off  by  Lord  Soatiiamp« 
ton ;  and  tenant  farmera,  when  they  had  weight  and  blood 
against  them,  must  expect  to  suffer.    He  was  prepared  to 
state,  on  oath  if  it  were  required,  that  on  that  occasion  one* 
third  of  the  land  produced  the  crop  without  manure  of  any 
kind.    Many  penons  present  had  been  over  the  land,  and 
he  should  be  glad  to  show  it  to  anyone  who  would  call  upon 
him.    Instead  of  a  penon  being  able  to  thrust  a  stick  into 
it,  it  was  impossible  to  do  so  without  recourse  being  hsd  to 
a  crowbar,  and  he  would  defy  any  man  to  plough  it  without 
a  boy  sitting  on  the  bottom  of  the  beam.    He  considered 
that  all  his  suoeeas  was  attributable  to  his  ^stem,  which 
consisted  of  planting  the  turnips  upon  a  stale  ftirrow, 
seeing  that  it  was  solid,  and  that  the  land  was  perfectly 
clean.    He  considered  it  wss  an  honour  to  win  the  piece 
of  plate,  aa  he  had  been  successful  by  adhering  to  ordmazy 
farm  management.    He  had  not  robbed  ten  acres  in  order 
to  benefit  fire  acres  adjoining.    Of  course  it  was  all  very 
well  to  know  what  land  would  do  and  what  manure  would 
do,  but  they  wanted  to  know  how  to  obtain  the  greateat 
result  at  the  least  expense.    They  knew  that  the  general 
course  adopted  in  growing  turnips  was  to  spend  £2  or  £8 
per  acre  in  artificiid  manure.    He  had  saved  that  expense, 
and  had  beaten  those  who  had  used  artificial  manure. 
Therefore  it  waa  as  clear  aa  possible  that  the  value  of  the 
crop  did  not  depend  npon  artificial  manure.      Looking  at     • 
the  area  which  the  society  embraces— eight  miles— they 
mast  all  admit  that  it  contained  land  very  much  superior 
to  his  which  had  produced  that  crop,  and  therefore  there 
must  be  a  great  deal  in  the  fiystem  which  he  hsd  sabmitte4 
to  them. 
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THE  FARMBR'S  MAQAIIMB. 


NORTH    WALSHAM    AGRICULTURAL    SOCIETY. 


This  society  celebrated  its  anniversary  on  Friday,  Oct.  9, 
under  tolerably  auspicious  circumstances,  although  at  one 
period  of  the  day  the  rain  fell  heavily.  The  meeting  is  only 
of  a  district  character,  but  still  it  r^resents  the  rich  hun- 
dreds of  Tuustead  and  Happing,  wmch  tnm  out  as  much 
tried  horse-flesh  and  sleek  cattle  as  any  other  part  of 
Norfolk,  while  in  abundant  and  eiceUent  cereals  and  heavy 
root  crops  they  are  probably  luperior  to  any  other  part  of 
the  oonnty.  There  was  a  rair  show  of  usenil  agrioultaral 
stock,  l^e  cart  mares  shown  were  eood,  but  the  cart 
geldings  were  not  equally  commendable ;  the  prize  cart 
Ibals  were  much  admired,  and  the  class  generally  was 
highly  commended.  The  society's  premium  of  £4  for  the 
best  cart  stallion  above  four  years  of  age,  went  to  Royal 
Duke,  a  six-year-old,  standing  16  hands  8  inches,  and 
bred  by  Mr.  J.  Skinner,  of  Tunstall.  The  premiimi  of 
£2  offered  by  the  Society  for  the  best  cart  stallion  under 
four  vears  of  age,  was  awarded  to  Marquis,  a  two-year- 
old,  bred  by  the  exhibitor,  Mr.  J.  N.  Waite.  Royal  Duke, 
it  should  have  been  stated,  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  C.  Barber. 
Mr.  J.  N.  Waite,  jnn.,  carried  off  the  £3  premium  offered  for 
the  best  cart  mare  with  Scot,  a  seven  years  old  animal, 
bred  by  the  late  Mr.  Crosse,  of  One  House,  Stowmarket. 
The  second  prize  of  £2  went  to  a  five-year-old  bred  by 
the  exhibitor,  Mr.  Beare,  and  in  constant  work.  A  grass-fed 
four-year-old  bred  by  the  exhibitor,  Mr.  H.  R.  Cidley,  was 
highly  commended.  The  £2  premium  offered  for  the  best 
three  years  old  cart  fiUy  was  won  by  Mr.  Ash  Rudd  (who 
had  only  one  opponent),  and  the  same  exhibitor  was 
successful  in  the  two  years  old  filly  class,  besides  being 
awarded  Mr.  Mott's  premium  of  £1  for  the  best  cart 
gelding  of  three  years  old  or  upwards ;  all  these  animals 
were  of  Mr.  Rudd's  own  breeding.  The  first  prize  of  £1 
10s.  offered  for  oart  foala  was  won  by  Mr.  Rising,  and 
the  second  by  Mr.  Ash  Rudd ;  the  class,  as  previously  ob- 
served, was  generally  a  hopeful  and  promising  one.  Of 
late  years  efforts  have  been  made  to  stimulate  the  breeding 
of  hackneys,  and  vrith  this  object  Lord  Suffield  offered  a 
premium  of  £5  for  the  best  hackney  not  less  than  four  or 
more  than  eight  years  old.  This  libend  and  timely  offer 
provoked  several  good  entries,  and  the  prize  was  won  by 
Mr.  G.  Ives,  with  a  mare  six  years  old  bred  by  himself. 
A  five  years  old  unbroken  black  mare  bred  by  the  exhibi- 
tor, Mr.  W.  Dcyns,  was  highly  commended.  A  prize  of 
£2  for  the  best  hackney  brood  mare  unfortunately  pro- 
duced no  entries.  Several  hackney  foals  were,  however, 
entered,  and  the  prize  of  £1  offered  was  won  by  Mr.  J. 
Wortley.  The  Society  also  gave  a  premium  for  the  best 
horse  or  mare  for  harness  purposes  not  under  three  or 
more  than  eight  years  old ;  Mr.  M.  Neave  proved  the 
winner  iwith  a  seven-year-old,  nurtured  of  late  on  dry 
food.  It  will  be  observed  that  nearly  all  the  prize  animals 
were  bred  in  the  district,  and  by  the  exhibitors — a  circum- 
stance which,  if  it  perhaps  detracted  somewhat  from  the 
brilliancy  of  the  specimens  on  view,  at  any  rate,  gave  them 
a  practical  and  bon&Jide  character. 

So  naeh  for  the  horse  stoek.  In  the  cattle  dana  the  £4 
preniam  for  the  beat  bull  of  any  breed  went  to  Mr.  W.  L. 
Jex  Blake  for  a  sturdy  well-shaped  three-year-old  Shorthom 
by  Alma  out  of  Rosabella,  aod  bred  by  the  exhibitor.  In  the 
irearting  bull  dass  a  premium  of  £1  lOs.,  given  by  Mr.  Del- 
phio,  was  won— without  however  any  eompetition— by  Mr.  R. 
Bsreham  with  .an  animal  onc-and-a'half  years  old,  bred  by 
liord  Suffield.  There  wss  an  intereating  due  of  homed 
eows,  Devons  ezdnded,  three  prises  bemg  effeied,  vis.,  £8  and 
£2  by  the  Society,  and  £1  10s.  by  Mr.  W.  L.  Jex  Blake.  The 
first  praasinm  waa  won  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Storey  with  a  niee  loaa 
Bhorthom,  7  yaara  old,  bred  by  himadf  i  the  aeoond  1^  Mr. 


W.  L.  Jex  Blake  with  a  Bhorthon.  6  years  dd,  bnd  by  Mr, 
H.  K.  Tompson;  and  the  third  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Storey  with  a 
while  Shorthorn,  7  yeara  dd,  bred  by  himselt    An  entry  bj 
Mr.  B.  Wortley,  and  another  roan  Shorthon  abown  by  Mr, 
Storey,  were  highly  eommendcd.    In  polled  cowi  Bir.  W. 
Smith  took  the  prise  of  £8,  Mr.  R.  Docker  being  highly  eon. 
mended.     There  were  three  handsome   specimcui  of  (he 
beantifnl  Devon  breed  of  cows  ahowu,  all  from  theitoekof 
Mr.  J.  Blomfield,  of  Waiham  (aoaohow  or  other  thia  attndin 
raee  does  not  aeea  to  aaake  pi^graae  in  Norfolk)  { the  iraad 
£8w«nttoMr.J.  Wortl^.    In  honed  or  pdlad  htiimia 
eatf  or  in  milk,  above  8  bat  under  8  yaara  old,  the  ptmian  of 
£8  went  to  Mr.  T.  Dolphin,  with  a  two-yearold  by  Zeta  oat 
Cherrytrae  (brad  by  the  tzUhiter  and  giaa»>fed).   Hl  B. 
Baieham'a  entry  waa  highly  eoHunmidod,  and  that  ef  Mr.  T. 
H.  WeUa  oommeaded.    In  yearling  heifars  the  pdaaof  £1 
went  to  Mr.  R.  Wortley,  and  a  pen  of  three  oalfaa,  bitdh; 
Mr.  T.  Dolphin,  weaned  within  14  daya  and  uad«  mat 
montha  dd,  reedfed  the  premium  ef  £1  10a.,  ao  eompetiiMa 
being  ezdted  in  the  elaas.    Thia  waa  not  the  eaM  with  fit 
ateers,  the  Tunitead  and  Flapping  hnndrada  gaaeiaUy  esatn> 
buting  one  or  two  fine  animala  of  thia  data  to  the  Bak» 
street  ahow ;  thia  year  will  orobably  profo  no  exoaptwo  Ib 
the  rule,  aome  weU-detdoped  and   well^verad  apedMBi 
bang  ready  aa  usual.    There  were  two  elasiea,tha  ftntrf 
animala  bred  by  the  ezhibitera,  and  the  aeeoad  d  aawih 
nmply  graaed  by  them.    In  the  firat  eaae  the  aodety  oHeid 
preminma  of  £5  and  £8,  and  the  laxgeet  aom  wu  awarded  to 
Mr.  R.  WorUey  for  aa  animd  8  yeara  and  6  moathi  dd,  tto 
aeoond  gomg  to  Mr.  J.  Wortley  for  a  Devon  8  yean  aad  f 
montha  dd.    In  the  aeeond  dasa  Mr.  R.  Wortley  teak  both 
the  firat  and  aeeond  priiea  of  £3  and  £8.    Both  theaa  eltna 
ware  highly  eommended  by  the  judges.    The  catdegue  vh 
aadly  deficient  in  detaila  respeetiag  perhapa  the  moatiBta- 
reatfng  featuze  of  the  meeting.    There  waa  abo  a  far  itecr 
claaa,  for  animda  under  8  yeara  old;  the  priie  west  to  lb. 
W.  Frimrote,  Jan.,  for  an  animal  8  yeara  old  last  July,  and 
by  Lord  Boffidd,  a  red  and  white  entry  by  Mr.  B.  Pafikir 
bdng  highly  eommended.    In  fat  heifeta  nndarSyeuioM 
the  prise  of  £1  lOe,  wu  taken  by  Mr.  W.  Smith  without  v^- 
podtion,  with  an  entry  bred  by  the  Hon.  Admtrd  Wodehoa*. 
A  prise  of  £1,  given  by  Mr.  R.  Wortley  for  the  be»t  one 
ateer  for  winter  grazing,  «u  won  with  a  ateer  ahova  by  Mi; 
W,  Deyna.    The  aheep  daaaea  were  weak,  but  a  good  pen  « 
ten  hoggetta  wu  ahown  by  Mr.  Utting,  and  earned  off  tic 
firat  pruio  of  £2,  the  aeeond  of  £1  going  to  Mr.  RUinc;  the 

Sn  of  Mr.  £.  Fetera  wu  alao  highly  eommended.  uthi 
;  shearling  dau  Mr.  E.  ling,  who  waa  aoite  BBOppoMd. 
took  both  prisea  of  £2  and  £1.  The  ahow  of  piga  vai  better. 
Mr.  J.  B.  Ferritt  and  Mr.  T.  H.  Wdla  took  the  fint^ 
aeeond  prisu  in  boara;  Mr.  T.  Dolphin  waa  awarded  beta 
first  and  aeeond  prises  in  breeding  sows  (one  of  the  Stani 
breed  forming  one  of  his  entriu).  Mr.  Dolphin  alao  took  tht 
prize  for  thebeat  Utter  of  piga  on  the  aow.  ThefintpnatJJ 
£1  10a.  offered  for  the  beat  pen  of  uz  piga  under  6  moathi  A^d 

being  of  the  aame  litter  and  bred  by  the  exhibitor  was  woo  by 
Mr.  M.  NeaTOi  the  seoond  prise  of  £1  going  to  Mr.T.  Dolpba 
la  fat  piga  a  priu  of  £1,  offered  by  Mr.  M.  Neave.  wai ««« 
by  Mr.  C.  Barber.  The  paat  aeaado  hu  not  been  a  ftToartOM 
one  far  the  growth  of  loota ;  neverthdeu,  aome  fiur  ipeaoetf 
1  ..r.  .      «,t  _       —   _*   /»!  tn.-   M —  «v.  belt  flap 


w...  ezhibitdl.  The  prise  of  £1  10a«  for  the 
of  mangold  wnrsd  (not  less  than  two  acm).  waa  vu  by^ 
W.  CBbitt,the  aeeond  prise  of  £1  going  to  Hr.BaKbafl. 
Similar  prises  for  the  but  aop  of  Swedish  tamipa,  sot  Mi 
the*  five  aeiea,  weie  awarded,  the  firat  to  Mr.  Q.Ifm«  aad  M 
aeeond  to  Mr.  W.  Foatle.  A  praninm  of  £5,  offci*^^,r[ 
T.  F.  Buton.  far  the  heat  root  erop  oeenpying  not  »•"•"" 
100  aou,  taking  into  emdderation  qnahty  «f  the  aod  t^ 
enltivatioB,  wu  won  by  Mr.  B.  Ling;  a  aeeond  pnaa»o<  fi^ 
offered  by  the  Bodety,  wu  awarded  to  Mr.  B.  Baroham.  1^ 

Cmiam  of  £1  tor  the  hut  ooomb  oT  red  wheat  was  voa^ 
.W.Peatlei  thatof£l  10a.,lor  the  but  ooomb  dbwW. 
going  to  Mr.B.  Feterai  and  a  aeoewl  pnwof  £1  to  lu.?* 
Wright^  Mr.  H.  Wright  alM  won  the  prise  of  £lj«jr 
thru  beat  eoomba  of  oati.    Then  wu  a  good  dad  ar  o^ 
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patitum  in  thi  eentl  Anwm,  and  mom  aetUmt  nmplM  wtn 
exhibited.  It  was  atipnlated  that  aaeh  cntrj  ahould  be  taken 
Irom  a  bulk  of  dot  Un  than  tweoty  coomba,  grown  by  the 
exhibitor,  and  that  the  bulk  ahonld  be  dreaaed  equal  to  the 
■ample.  Mr.  H.  Wright  offered  a  premiom  of  £1  for  the  beat 
5  ewt.  of  trefoil  hay,  and  it  vaa  won  by  Mr.  B.  Liog;  a  priie 
of  £1,  giTen  by  the  Society,  for  the  bett  5  ewt  of  clover  going 
to  Mr.  J.  B.  Porritt.  It  ihould  be  added,  although  the  aUnaion 
ia  poffaapa  lathar  ont  of  ptaoa  hen,  that  a  brawn  gtldiitf,  ax- 
hibitad  among  the  ezlra  atoek  by  Mr.  0.  Boatan,  M  J.  for 
Maidatom^  and  who  haa  property  in  the  neighbonrhond,  waa 
highly  coamanded.  The  antriaa  were  about  fifty  in  axeoN  of 
any  formar  year,  and  the  ahow  mnat  have  been  flnaodally  a 
aneceea.  The  judges  of  itock  were  Mr.  C.  S.  Read,  Plumatead ; 
Mr.  W.  Gonldor,  Wimbottham ;  and  Mr.  R.  Kidman,  Beppi. 
The  dinner  in  the  erening  waa  presided  oyer  by  Lord 
Sttffield.  The  practical  apoAkera  were  kept  in  abeyance 
by  the  orerflowing  oratory  from  the  head  table,  but  it  mnat 
be  admitted  that  the  addreaa  of  Lord  Wodebouae,  Mr. 
Boxton,  MP.,  and  Mr.Howaa,  MP.,  were  more  intereating 
and  to  the  point  than  ia  ooatomaty  at  aneh  gatheringa. 
Mr.  Boxton  created  aome  little  amoaement  by  hia  allnaion 
to  the  excellent  crop  of  barley,  and  the  probability  that  it 
would  be  very  cheap— a  matter,  of  coarse,  of  some  moment 


in  connection  with  the  prodootion  of  "Entire."  Mr. 
Buxton  then  remarked  tnat  agricultural  improvements 
were  extending  in  all  directiona,  that  the  aocial  poaltion  of 
the  farmer  was  also  being  improved,  and  that  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  tenant  farmers  had  risen  materially,  although 
he  still  thought  they  did  not  take  anfBeient  intereat  in  the 
dlBcosaion  of  public  affairs,  but  lefc  them  to  be  controlled 
too  much  by  the  middle  classea  in  the  towns.  Mr.  Howes 
deprecated  the  undue  aelMatidation  of  the  agrioulttiral 
intereat  at  anch  gatheringa  j  and  addreeaing  himaelf  to  the 
malt  tax,  aaid  a  aubatitute  muat  be  auggeated  before  the 
Government  oould  be  expeoted  to  part  altogether  with 
£5,000,000  or  £6,000,000  of  revenue;  at  the  same  time,  he 
thought  a  drawback  might  be  arransed,  by  which,  if  it  waa 
proved  that  malt  was  Useful  in  tattening  cattle,  fhrmeirs 
might  be  so  far  exempted  from  duty.  Lord  Wodehouae 
referred  to  the  necessity  of  Improving  labourers'  cottagee, 
and  taking  the  aobject  of  the  law  of  aettlement  gravely  ill 
hand.  Hia  lordahip  alao  called  attention  to  the  faot  that 
wages  were  la.  per  week  lower  in  Norfolk  than  in  other 
diatricta,  a  circumatance  which  accounted »  he  thought,  for 
the  falling  off  discernible  at  the  laat  oenaus  in  the  popul*- 
tion.  Talk  anch  aa  this,  and  alluaiona  to  the  atate  of 
Poland  and  iLmerica,  pretty  well  filled  up  the  erening. 


ROYAL  VETERINARY  COLLEQB. 


The  lecture,  introduetoiy  to  the  aeaaion  1868-4,  waa  deli- 
▼tred  on  Monday,  Oct.  5,  at  the  college,  by  Profeiaor  Tuson, 
who,  after  a  few  prefatory  remarks,  aaid  that  there  were  few, 
if  any,  perloda  of  a  man^s  life  more  eritical  or  Important 
than  that  at  which  he  chote  a  pursuit  which  waa  ulti- 
mately  to  be  the  oBeana  of  obtaialog  for  him  the  aodal  position 
of  hia  ambition,  and  of  aupporting  himaelf  and  othera  who 
might  be  dependant  npen  him.  It  was,  therefore,  to  be  hoped 
that  those  present  here  weighed  weU  the  profession  whieh 
they  had  raaolved  to  follow  before  entering  into  ita  ranka,  for 
they  would  not  meat  with  aoeoaas,  in  even  a  moderate  degree, 
unless  thef  were  prepared  for  ban!  and  ateady  work,  and  to 
combat  with  the  many  diiBcaltiea  and  diaappodntmenta  which 
mnat  neceaaarily  arise.  Although  he  had  only  three  yeara* 
experience  in  the  veterhiary  art,  he  had  aean  quite  enough  to 
eoagratnlato  them  on  their  scleetioe,  becaoae  veterinary  or 
eooiparatiTe  medichie,  if  rightly  pnraned,  waa  exaelled  by  fnr 
otbei  oeenpationa  in  iatereat  and  varied;  ite  teachinga  ware 
often  of  praatical  aerviee  in  the  higher  eaUing  of  human 
medicine,  and  their  profeaaional  dutiea  would  enable  them  to 
footer  one  of  maa'a  noblest  and  beat  qualitiea^a  humane  dia- 
position.  Toey  were  adopting  a  young  and  rising  profession, 
m  which  they  would  have  very  great  opportnnitiea  of  distin- 
gnishieg  themselves;  for  although  much  had  already  been 
aceempliahed  by  their  predeeesaora,  there  waa  auch  an  abon- 
daace  ef  good  work  to  enable  the  veterinarian  and  his  art  to 
oeeopy  a  mora  exalted  atatua  in  the  eaUmation  of  the  pnblia 
Aithoagh  net  a  veterinary  aurgeoo  himaelf,  he  wonld  point  out 
to  them  a  few  of  the  paths  which  they  ought  to  take.  Firstly, 
it  waa  neceasary  that  before  commencing  their  profession  they 
ahonld  have  received  a  scbohMtic  education,  even  better  tban 
that  acquired  by  the  majority  of  youths  of  the  preaent  dsv, 
ioasmueh  as  the  study  of  anatomy,  physidogy,  or  other  meoi- 
mil  subjeeta  was  incomparably  earier  to  a  pupil  who  had  a 
kaowledge  of  the  daaaiea  than  to  him  who  waa  deficient  in 
that  respect,  haftag  by  hia  prarioua  traiaiag  karat  how  to 
BtndT.  They  all  keew  that  the  membera  of  the  medical  and 
legal  professions  at  the  praaent  tiara  held  a  high  poaition  in 
the  aodal  acale,  but  thia  wra  not  to  be  attributed  ra  much  to 
the  natuTC  of  Uie  duties  performed  aa  to  the  ctronnutanra  of 
Ua  being  universally  understood  that  they  wera  men  of  educa- 
tion. Of  late  yeara  perrana  deiiraua  of  obteining  eommiaaiona 
in  the  army  aa  combatant  oflleera  have  been  compdled  to 
MM  aa  eiamination  in  subyeeta  of  geocnl  ednration.  Mem- 
ben  of  the  Royal  College  ef  Veteriaary  Bnrgeona  may 
compete  for  and  hold  eommimiona  m  veterinary  aurgeona 
ia  the  cavalry  and  artillery:  it  ia  their  duty  to  be  as 
well  educated  aa  the  other  offioera  with  whom  they  aaaociate. 
Having  at  GODsidanble  length  endeavovred  to  imprara  upon 
the  atndente  the  necessity  of  a  wund  acholastie  edacatioa,  ha 
proeeeded  to  itota  thtt  it  waa  tdriaahle,  befote  fittemptiiig  to  ' 


pay  attention  to  atriotly  medical  and  anigieal  atadiaa,  tlmt 
they  should  gain  a  general  aeouaintaooe  with  the  natural  and 
eiperimeotal  sdenees,  viz.,sooiogy,  botany,  natural  nhiloaoph/, 
and  cbemiitry ;  the  immediate  advantage  of  which  would  be 
that  when  they  came  to  apply  themaelvra  to  pnnly  pr^ 
fesalonal  aubjecte,  their  preUminaiy  knowledge  wenid  fern  g 
atrang  foundation  upon  which  the  aoperstnietun  eeuld  be 
easily  erected.  The  veterinary  aargeen  who  had  nraifeda 
general  and  seientifie  education  would  have  an  oppertnaity  e( 

Esinioc  a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  his  art,  would  exerora 
is  cauiag  with  gnater  akill,  and  would  be  much  more  likely 
to  contribute  towarda  the  advancement  of  hia  profeaaiott. 
With  regard  to  chemistry,  he  would  say,  with  Sir  Humphrey 
Dayy,  ^'Ite  beginning  la  pleaaura;  ita  progreas,  knowledge; 
and  ita  objeel,  troth  and  utility."  He  then  proceeded  to  eM- 
plaia  the  origin  and  prograsa  ef  ehcmistry,  and  aaid  that  to 
the  alchemists  the  work!  wm  indebted  for  the  diseeveiy  ef 
common  mineral  aoida«  eahMael,  oorrosira  soUimatei  and  many 
other  important  medicml  agenta.  The  icienra  was  now  one  ot 
the  most  important  departmento  of  human  knowledca^  and 
there  wera  very  few  pursuits  whieh  had  not  bran  benefited  by 
it.  It  waa  eipecislly  useful  m  the  many  departments  of  med^ 
eal  knowledge  with  which  they  would  have  to  acquaint  tbeoh 
aelvea;  and  the  information  revealed  by  anstomy,  whkk 
teachM  us  the  shape,  atractare,  and  ralatlve  poalttefea  ef 
the  orgaaa  of  an  animal,  would  be  ineomplete  ualew  one  hacv 
of  what  they  wera  each  chemieally  compoaed.  It  waSf  hew- 
ever,  that  most  interesting  study,  physioloigy,  whieh  eeqoaintad 
them  with  the  dutira  performed  by  the  varioua  orgaaa  whilst 
in  a  state  of  health,  to  which  chemistry  had  raodered  special 
service,  as  without  it  the  phyriologista  would  have  poateaied 
very  little  knowledge  of  the  process  of  digestion,  respiratioB, 
Ac*  and  the  composition  of,  and  changes  of  eompoaitien 
undergone  in  the  body  by  the  different  kiada  of  foodi  ef  the 
salivs,  gastric  Juice,  bite,  blood,  Ac  In  eoofirmatlon  ef  these 
statemeata,  he  quoted  seara  ef  the  nmarka  eoatained  in  the 
addreaa  delivered  teat  year  by  the  profearar  of  pathology  at 
the  Univeraity  College,  London.  Pathology  had  been  mneh 
advanced  bj  the  borrowed  light  of  chemical  acieace,  and  the 
Bujority  of  phyaiciana  were  now  ao  perfectly  converaaat  with 
that  fact  that  they  daily  employed  the  test  tube  ss  an  aid  to 
diagnoais,  and  to  assist  them  in  devising  a  rational  mode  of 
treating  the  diaeasea  of  the  patiente  committed  to  their  cm%. 
Having  raferred  to  toxicological  chemistry,  aa  beiag  wottfey 
of  grrater  atteation  than  many  of  their  predeeeasen  had  de- 
voted to  it,  as  thera  was  still  mneh  room  for  invratigatten 
amoogat  the  poitooa  of  vegetabte  origin,  he  concluded  by  railing 
the  attention  of  the  atudenta  to  the  eateaaive  altentiona  and 
improvemente  which  had  lately  been  carried  ont  in  the  college, 
and  the  benefite  which  woold  nenlt  thenfrott. 
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PETERBOROUGH    AGRICULTURAL    SOCIETY. 


The  Peterborough  Agrieultand  Society  held  its  twenty- 
nzth  aniuTersary  on  Wednesday,  Oct.  7.  Here  is  another 
society,  in  a  district  capable  of  much  better  things,  sup- 
ported YCiy  well  by  the  landowners  and  very  shabbily  by 
the  &nners.  The  same  old  standard  sum  of  lOs.  is  to  be 
seen  attached  to  the  names  of  nearly  all  the  members, 
and  I  am  at  a  loss  to  imagine  upon  what  principle  they  all 
agree  to  feel  onlv  ten  shillings'  worth  of  interest  in  so 
good  an  undertaking.  Signs  of  an  awakening  here,  too, 
as  well  as  at  Newmarket,  occurred  this  evening,  and  it  was 
considered  that  the  members  might  be  doubled  (I  should 
say  the  subscriptions  too)  by  an  energetic  canvass  of  the 
town  and  neighbourhood. 

The  society  receives  and  disburses  about  £190  annually. 
About  £50  is  distributed  in  prizes  for  hedging,  draining, 
and  ploughing,  and  the  remamder  in  prizes  for  stock.  The 
competition  for  the  manual  labour  and  ploughingprizes  oc- 
curred atsome  little distancefrom  Peterborough,  l^erewere 
about  thirty  nlough-teams,  and  in  the  champion  class,  which 
contained  Messrs.  Howard,  Bansome,  and  Downes,  the 
Howards  took  the  honours  by  their  man  Purcell,  who 
started  indifferently,  but  soon  mended,  and  made  a  splendid 
finish.  Messrs.  Ransome's  man  made  a  good  b(^nning, 
but  by  a  little  too  much  management  spoiled  what  was  a 
good  chance  of  winning.  As  he  neai«d  the  furrow  he 
made  his  work  a  little  too  deep,  and  slightly  dished  the 
land.  The  ploughing  in  general  was  admirably  done. 
Messrs.  Amies  and  Barford  had  a  set  of  Fowler's  smsll 
tackle  with  disc  anchor  windlass  in  operation  near  the 
plough-teams.    The  work  was  greatly  approved. 

The  show  of  stock  was  far  inferior  to  what  I  expected  to 
•ee.  The  sheep,  of  which  there  were  nothing  but 
Lincolns,  were  very  fine  in  quality  though  few  in 
number;  but  as  far  as  the  homed  stock  is  concerned 
it  was  completely  redeemed  by  the  entries  of  one  breeder, 
Mr.  WiUiam  Sissman,  of  Buckworth,  who  competed  in 
nearly  every  class,  and  as  generally  carried  off  the  first  or 
second  prize  in  each.  He  is  not  an  extensive  fanner  ; 
and  has  only  very  poor  buildings,  but  he  certainly  pro- 
duces some  of  the  best  stock  I  have  seen.  He  is  using 
Paul  Pry  by  the  Great  Mogid,  and  Doctor  by  Abclard,  — 
by  King  Arthur,  by  Crown  Prince  ;  all  Booth  blood,  if  I 
must  adhere  to  the  absurd  classification  of  Booth  and 
Bates.  He  also  has  Bates'  blood,  as  will  be  seen.  It 
would  not  be  fair  to  say  Mr.  Sissman's  were  the  only  good 
stock,  for  there  was  a  beautiful  red  and  white  ox  bred  and 
exhibitod  by  the  Earl  Spencer,  perfect  in  form  and  feed- 
ing. Mr.  James  Mayficld  showed  two  monster  red  oxen, 
the  smaller  of  which  was  the  best  in  every  respect.  Mr. 
Sissman's  a  rather  small  roan  two  and-a-half  years  old 
oz,  took  the  second  prize,  with  touch  and  hair  admirable. 
In  the  Bnll  Class,  Mr.  Sissman  was  again  successful  with  a 
fleshy,  square,  well-formed  red  and  white  yearling,  Sir 
Edward,  by  Booth  Sir  James,  dam  Duchess  of  Glou- 
cester. The  head  was  wanting  in  grandeur,  and  that  was 
about  the  only  fault ;  the  hair  and  touch,  as  before,  ad- 
mirable. The  second  prize  was  awarded  to  the  Hon. 
6.  W.  Fitzwilliam's  not  by  any  means  fine  roan  yearling, 
and  Mr.  Whitwell,  who  endured  a  good  deal  of  chaff  at 
the  dinner  for  going  to  shorthorn  sales,  and  paying  high 
prices  for  "  blood"  irrespective  of  form,  certainly  did 
exhibit  a  bull  purchased  under  such  circumstanced,  which 
displayed  a  wonderful  head  of  hair.  Mr.  Robert  Scarson 
entered  a  good  breeding  animal  in  this  class,  as  he  did 
in  several  of  the  others.  Mr.  Sissman  showed  three  cows, 


and  took  the  first  and  fourth  prizes,  Mr.Sesrson  canryiag 
off  the  second  and  third.  Mr.  Sissman's  first  was  by 
Abelard,  small  but  pretty,  with  an  unexceptionable  touch. 
Mr.  Whiting  was  successful  with  in-cslf  heifers  nnder  3 
years ;  both  prizes  were  awarded  to  her.  The  prettiest  aod 
most  remarkable  animal  in  the  yard  was  found  lonoagit 
the  three  competing  yearling  heifers — ^Mr.  Sissman's 
Belle  of  Buckworth,  by  Royal  Butterfly  the  5th,  dam 
Keepsake  by  the  Great  Mogul,  a  heifer  without  a 
fanlt.  Nothing  could  be  more  beautiful— the  Batt^rfly 
dignity  and  the  Booth  substance.  Snrdy  she  will  add 
celebrity  to  the  Royal,  some  day.  The  second  prize  wu 
taken  by  Mr.  Grifiin's  yearling.  This  completes  the  list, 
thirty-two  animals  in  all~^together  disreputable  for 
Peterboro*. 

The  horses  of  the  neighbourhood  are  celebrated  for  i 
fine  roomy  stamp ;  and  the  London  brewers'  stables  are 
supplied|to  a  great  degree  firom  this  source.  Of  the  stock 
horses  there  were  six  entries,  Mr.  Jos.  Seaton's  and  Mi. 
Taylor's  taking  first  and  second  prizes,  the  latter  being  of 
the  fiimous  EngUmd's  Glory  breed.  Of  cart  geldings, 
fillies,  and  cart  mares  with  foal  at  foot,  there  were  df^t 
entries,  the  prize  in  the  first  class  being  awarded  to  Mr. 
H.  Cook ;  to  Mr.  Bdward  Faux  in  the  second ;  and  to 
Mr.  John  Griffin  and  Mr.  Henry  Cook  in  the  third,  the 
first  of  the  third  class  being  a  substantial  grey  maie, 
and  the  second  a  prime  old  roomy  mare  of  square  type ; 
the  term  roomy  being  defined  by  a  gentleman  who  spob 
at  the  dinner  to  mean  a  mare  that  would  give  a  comfort- 
able seat  for  four  or  five  people  on  her  back. 

A  good  deal  of  interest  was  excited  by  the  entries  for 
prizes  offered  by  the  Hon.  G.  "VV.  Fitzwilliam,  by  the  Hon. 
F.  11.  Vernon,  and  by  Mr.  S.  Middlcton,  for  the  best  fonr- 
year-old  gelding  or  filly  for  hunting  purposes.  A  great 
showy  bay  horse,  with  a  springy  gallop,  by  Prime 
Minister,  bred  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Griffin,  gained  the  first 
prize ;  the  second  was  awarded  to  a  well-handled  chesnut 
horse,  good,  but  decidedly  inferior  to  the  first.  Mr.  Siss- 
man showed  a  very  fine  chesnut  mare  by  PoUard.  In  the 
next  class,  in  which  five  yearling  colt  or  filly  hunters  com- 
peted for  £10  offered  by  the  Hon.  C.  W.  FiUwilliam 
(the  third  sou  of  the  late  Earl),  Mr.  William  Sissmio 
took  the  prize  with  a  bkck  colt  in  fine  condition  and  good 
mould,  by  Vortex,  out  of  the  above  mare ;  and  he  showed 
another,  which  was  highly  commended.  The  challenge 
cup  offered  by  the  Hon.  C.  W.  Fitzwilliam  was  gained 
this  year  by  himself,  his  hunting  mare,  with  foal  at  foot, 
by  a  thorough-bred  stallion,  being  the  only  entry.  The 
mare,  a  tine  brown  animal  with  a  bay  foal  by  Musketeer, 
fully  deserved  the  honour,  and  thus  the  cup  which  v« 
Mr.  Sissman's  last  winner,  returns  to  Peterborough,  and 
it  is  now  to  be  seen  whether  the  present  holder  can  gi« 
it  a  permanent  place  on  his  sideboard  by  winning  tco 
years  more  in  succession. 

The  sheep  prizes  were  obUined  by  Messrs.  Bellars, 
James  Webster,  John  :Moore,  Samuel  Vergctte,  and  John 
Griffm,  Mr.  Vergett's  surpassing  the  rest  in  general  mcnt. 
The  show  was  good,  but  small  lor  the  district.  .^^X  "J 
throw  the  prizes  .open  for  general  competition,  insteailof 
confining  them  to  a  radius  of  fifteen  miles  of  Pettf- 
borough  ?  For  pigs,  the  Hon.  C.  W.  Fitzwilliam's,  Mr. 
William  Pawlett's,  and  Mr.  Deacon's  gained  prixes;  Mr. 
Pawlett  gaining  a  first  and  second. 

There  was  a  small  show  of  implements :  Messrs.  Anues 
and  Barford  took  the  prize  for  the  best  exhibition  oi 
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tnacluiieiy  for  tillage  and  other  purposes ;  Thomas  Hays 
and  Sons,  Chapman  of  Apethorpe,  and  James  Gonltas 
also  exhibited. 

The  dinner  was  set  out  in  the  laige  room  of  the  Went- 
worth  HoteL  About  90  gentlemen  discussed  the  viands, 
which  were  well  put  on  and  served.  The  Hon.  G.  W. 
FrrzwiLLiAJf  presided ;  supported  hj  the  Hon.  C.  W. 
Rtzwilliam.,  the  Hon.  F.  H.  Vernon,  Mr.  Wells,  Mr.  Mein, 
agent  to  the  Duke  oi  Bedford,  and  several  oUier  gentle- 
men. As  the  chairman's  speech  may  appear  in  another 
place  it  is  not  necessary  that  I  should  give  it 
here.  He  was  followed  by  Mr.  Mdn,  who  made  some 
most  pertinent  remarks  upon  agricultural  progress,  em- 
bracing labourers'  eottages  and  steam  cultivation.  With 
regard  to  labourers'  cottages,  he  was  of  opinion  that  the 
oreetioii  of  them  was  clearly  a  landlord  s  question,  and 
implied  that  if  all  landlords  had  given  it  as  much  atten- 
tion as  his  Grace  of  Bedford,  little  need  would  now  exist 
to  promote  reform.  No  civilizing  agencies  now  in  opera- 
tion could  produce  much  effect  if  th^  'were  omitted.  If 
the  dweUiugs  of  the  labourers  were  left  as  they  were,  in 
most  cases  fit  only  for  the  brutes,  what  could  be  expected 
but  a  brutal  state  of  society  amongst  those  who  occupied 
them  ?  He  urged  upon  landowners  the  duty  of  building 
good,  roomy,  substantial  cottages,  containing  a  sufficient 
number  of  sleeping  apartments,  with  stout  sound-absorb- 
ing partitions  between  them,  and  letting  these  at  low 
rents,  considering  that  it  was  best  to  sacrifice 
somewhat  in  &vour  of  a  respectable  class  of  labourers, 
than  to  gain  by  a  set  of  worthless  characters,  who  only 
increased  the  poor's-rates  and  county  charges.  He  referred 
to  the  prizes  offered  by  the  Society  of  Arts,  and  stated 
that  their  price  was  too  low ;  nothing  good  could  be  built 
under  £120,  an  estimate  which  a  following  speaker  thought 
too  much  by  £40,  since  he  had  known  many  good  cot- 
tages built  with  9-inch  partition  walls  for  £80  each.  No 
mention  was  made  to  the  law  of  settlement  as  the  founda- 
tion of  the  evil,  Mr.  Mein  then  went  on  to  extol  the 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  steam  tillage  of  the  heavy 
lands  of  this  country.  He  mentioned  the  perfect  finish 
put  by  the  steam-driven  tine  or  share  to  the  work  of  the 


drainer,  and  spoke  of  the  increased  produce  which  is  sure 
to  follow  upon  thus  creating  a  deep  dry  seed-bed  at 
the  right  time  of  year;  he  said  a  few  words  with 
regard  to  the  aid  the  General  Steam'  Cultivation 
Company  is  likely  to  render  to  those  fiiimers  who  stand  in 
need  of  increased  capital ;  and  referred  to  the  presence  of 
the  secretary  (Mr.  Howard  Reed),  who,  being  subsequently 
called  upon  by  the  chairman  to  explain  its  objects,  b^n 
by  stating  that  several  landowners  and  others  of  distinction, 
having  witnessed  the  bar  to  the  spread  of  steam  culti- 
vation, which  was  to  be  found  in  the  lack  of  capital,  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  Mein,  considered  that  a  large  fund  might  be 
raised  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  farmers  with  any  set  of 
apparatus  they  might  require,  they  being  allowed  to  repay 
the  principal,  with  interest,  by  easy  annual  instalmenta  ex- 
ten£ng  over  a  specified  number  of  years.  The  laud- 
owners  had  their  companies  for  enabling  them  to  carry  on 
landed  improvements,  either  in  building  or  draining ;  and 
why  should  not  the  fiffmers  have  a  fimd  to  which  they  might 
apply  when  help  was  necessaiy  on  any  great  emergency, 
such  as  the  purchase  of  a  set  of  steam-plough  tackle  ? 
The  interest  charged  would  not  exceed  6i  per  cent.  The 
applicant  could  pay  this,  as  well  as  the  principal,  in  three 
years  at  most,  out  of  the  extra  return  which  improved  culture 
would  assure  him ;  while  the  shareholder  might  rest  satis- 
fied of  receiving  a  handsome  dividend,  since  so  small  a  part 
of  the  profits  would  be  absorbed  by  the  small  staff  re- 
quired to  manage  the  concern.  Mr.  Wells  made  some 
very  pertinent  remarks  on  the  management  of  agricultural 
steam  engines,  and  offered  a  prize  of  £10  as  a  reward  to 
circumspect  engine-drivers.  This  proposal  aroused  a  good 
deal  of  discussion,  and  while  it  was  thought  well  to  adopt 
this  course,  it  was  thought  highly  necessary  by  Mr.  Mein 
and  Mr.  Barford  to  register  the  steam  engines  of  the  dis- 
trict, and  appoint  a  suitable  man  as  surveyor,  whose  duty 
it  should  be  to  inspect  all  engines  quarterly,  and  report 
upon  the  state  of  such.  It  is  probable  that  the  Society 
will  take  this  affiiir  in  hand,  and  that  one  of  the  benefita 
of  the  members  will  be  that  of  having  their  boilers  periodi- 
cally tested  as  to  the  pressure  they  will  bear. 


KETTERING    AGRICULTURAL    SOCIETY. 


This  is  one  of  the  most  prosperous  and  vigorous  of  all 
oar  local  societies.  One  reason  is,  perhaps,  that  it  has 
less  of  the  local  character  than  most  others.  Ita  prizes 
are  thrown  open  to  competitors  firom  any  of  the  English 
counties ;  the  consequence  is  that  the  standard  of  excel- 
lence is  raised,  and  that  a  greatly-increased  interest  at- 
taches to  the  annual  displays  of  skill,  or  of  stock,  over 
thoae  cases  where  it  is  competent  only  for  those  to  compete 
who  reside  within  ten  or  fifteen  miles  of  the  town  where 
the  shows  are  held.  There  is  nothing  like  a  free  and  bold 
spirit  in  the  management  of  these  societies.  The  con- 
fining, and  what  may  be  called  protectionist,  spirit  breeds 
ita  own  kind  :  "  What  we  sow,  that  shall  we  also  reap." 

The  Kettering  Society  has,  it  is  true,  a  fine  r6ie  of 
patrons,  consisting  of  Dukes,  Marquises,  Earls,  and 
Baronets ;  but  at  the  same  time  the  farmers  of  Northamp- 
tonshire do  not  allow  them  to  maintain  it,  for  I  find  that 
some  600  of  them  come  forward  and  subscribe' €1  each 
annually  to  its  funds.  In  addition,  I  see  £164  put  down 
annually  as  donations.  Of  this  sum  some  £200  are  dis- 
tribnted  in  prizes  to  be  competed  for  by  the  labourers  for 
length  of  servitude,  skill  as  shepherds,  as  ploughmen, 
hedge-cntters,  and  drainers ;  and  the  remainder  by  exhi- 
bitoxB  of  live  stock,  implementai  and  poultry. 


The  show  of  stock  occurred  earlier  in  the  year.  '  On 
Friday,  Oct.  9,  the  men  met  in  friendly  rivalry  to  try  for 
the  ploughing,  hedging  and  ditching,  draining,  and  steam- 
ploughing  prizes.  The  ploughing  classes  contained  nearly 
60  entries.  The  rain  poured  down  in  torrents,  and  made 
the  arena  on  which  the  struggle  took  place  a  very  sea  of 
mud.  The  work  was  excellent,  however.  Of  course  a 
great  deal  of  interest  centred  about  the  champion  chiss, 
where  Howard,  Kansome,  and  Ball  had  each  a  represen- 
tative ;  the  first-named  being  successful.  Mr.  Watta,  of 
Orlingbnry,  had  entered  his  set  of  Fowler's  tackle,  a  14- 
horse  power  steam-engine  with  plough,  for  the  two  prizes 
offered  for  steam-ploughing  and  cultivation.  No  rival 
appeared,  and  he  won  both,  working  the  whole  time  in 
the  rain  without  stoppage.  There  were  29  hedgers  and 
and  25  drainers.  The  work  in  both  cases  was  admirably 
executed,  especially  the  latter. 

The  dinner,  held  at  the  George,  was  well  attended,  but 
otherwis3  a  miserable  afEsir.  The  tables,  to  accommodate 
some  70  people,  were  set  out  in  a  small,  low,  dirty  room  : 
the  provision  was  anything  but  profuse,  and  so  few  were 
the  waiters  that  the  loudest  voice  and  the  constant  exer- 
cise of  it  was  necessary  to  secure  any  attention.  The  con- 
fusion that  ensued  consequently  can  only  be  imagined. 
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Under  dilOnmit  diemnitMiMs,  I  dtfa  wnj  that  the  Ket* 
ttring  Sooiety  wonld  behave  with  more  dignity }  Vnt  I 
mnBt  say  I  was  not  impressed  with  any  profound  respeot 
for  it  by  this  Babel  display,  in  which  the  every-man«for* 
himself  principle  banished  lUl  vestige  of  polite  behavionr* 
Mr.  George  Checkley  presided,  and  Mr.  Owen  Wallis 
officiated  as  vloe-ehsinnan.  The  latter  gentleman  made  a 
capital  speech  on  the  oottage  question.  He  pointed  out  an 
abolition  of  the  law  of  settlement  as  the  only  means  of 
bringing  about  a  change  in  the  system  of  eottage  bnilding 
now  in  vogue,  and  £owed  how  at  variance  the  mode 
of  driving  the  labourers  to  the  towns  was,  to  the  dictates 
of  common  sense  as  followed  in  the  colliery  districts, 
where,  on  the  event  of  a  ndne  being  worked,  the  first 
thing  done  is  to  build  cottages  near  the  month  of  the  pit, 
for  the  people  who  are  to  work  it.  This  is  an  example 
how  self-interest  works  when  left    to   itself  and  nn« 


restricted  by  law*  Hr.  Bke,  one  of  the  iadgd  of 
ploughing,  made  some  very  sensible  nauAi  iboni 
the  want  of  combination  for  political  purposei  on  tin 
part  of  the  former.  He  snggested  the  inititatkni  of 
Chambers  of  Agrienltnie,  both  local  and  central,  than 
agricnltural  aflkirs  should  be  discussed;  hecoaiidcNdit 
would  be  well  that  the  proceedings  of  the  two  Hooni 
should  be  watched,  and,  if  need  be,  cheeked,  hj  moat  of 
agitation  prooeeding  froon  the  oentrea.  The  isnncn,  u  i 
rule,  took  no  notice  of  measures  while  they  were  being  foi^ 
round  their  necks,  but  began  to  grumble  only  after  tk 
rivets  had  been  driven  home  and  headed.  Let  &rmen  be 
men  1  they  wonld  lose  nothing  by  spesking  out  manfoUy. 
Mr.  Watta  made  aome  very  pertinent  remsrb  as  to  tbe 
benefits  he  had  derived  firom  steam  cultivation,  and  a- 
deavoured  to  indnoe  his  brother-fanners  to  foUoir  liii 
example* 


NEWMARKET    AGRICULTURAL    SOCIETY. 


The  Newmarket  Agricultural  Society,  under  the  per- 
petual presidency  of  His  Grace  thcBukeof  Rutland,  held 
its  third  meeting  on  Oct.  6.  The  show  of  stock  was  held 
in  a  paddock  near  the  Rutland  Arms,  and  the  dinner 
was  in  the  large  room  of  the  Golden  Lion  Inn.  This, 
like  BO  many  of  the  agricultural  societies,  has  but  a  small 
position,  and  were  it  not  for  the  aristocra^c  members  who 
support  it  munificently,  and  kindly  strengthen  the  hands 
of  Mr.  Clarke,  its  founder  and  honorary  secretary,  it 
would  perhaps  have  scarcelv  struggled  into  existence,  so 
slender  is  the  interest  taken  by  the  farmers  of  the  district 
in  it.  This  is  not  as  it  shomd  be.  In  order  to  succeed 
well,  such  societies  must  depend,  not  upon  the  aristo- 
cracy, but  upon  the  farmers  who  are'  supposed  to  be  in 
themselves  and  in  their  labourers  most  widely  benefited 
by  their  wholesome  action.  A  little  life  did  appear  to  be 
put  into  the  institution  by  the  speech  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Adeane, 
M.P.,  who  twitted  the  agriculturists  of  the  county  with 
their  inability  to  produce  a  meeting  worthy  of  the  high 
character  of  the  district.  He  devoted  some  minutes  to  an 
endeavour  to  put  the  matter  on  a  better  footing, 
and  his  remark  will  probably  lead  to  this  society 
extending  its  boundaries,  and  shifting  its  shows 
to  different  parts  of  the  county.  At  present  the 
subscriptions  are  below  £100  per  annumi  and  thia  sum 
is  divided  in  prizes  for  the  encouragement  of  labourers, 
and  prizes  for  the  enoonragement  of  stock  breeding.  The 
society  is  certainly  doing  good  to  the  men  and  boys  who 
contend  for  the  prises  for  ploughing,  shepherding, 
and  varied  merits  of  other  lands,  but  as  to  stock 
its  effect  is  ml*  The  prizes  are  not  large  enough  to 
induce  the  fonners  to  compete,  or  the  formers  are  too 
considerable  to  become  competitors  for  such  small  sums. 
They  lack  the  stimulus  of  gain,  and  entertain  no  regard  to 
tiieir  duty  to  the  district.  The  way  to  overcome  this 
cause  of  faUnre  is  for  the  various  local  societies  to  "MMintain 
their  special  exertion  on  behalf  of  the  labourers  of  their  own 
districts,  but  to  throw  the  stock  prize  money  together  for  one 
good  central  annual  exhibition.  If  Mr.  Adeane's  remarks 
shall  have  this  result,  they  will  have  effected  much  good. 

The  show  oi  cattle  was  contemptible  j  and  of  course  the 
herd  of  LadyPigot,  once  so  formidable  in  competition  here, 
was  much  missed.  There  were  a  fow  beasts,  a  sprinkling 
of  horses,  amongst  which  was  one  Suffolk  of  foir  preten- 
sions, a  capital  pen  of  himbs,  and  a  tolerable  show  of  roots. 
The  implements  were  confined,  I  think,  to  a  little  three- 
horse  power  steam  engine,  which,  in  the  vacant  space, 
seemed  to  puff  and  swell  itself  out  to  leviathan  proportions. 
How  different  might  all  this  be,  if  only  the  leading  formers, 
men  of  Urge  infioence  and  oi^ital,  were  to  come  ont  of 
their  indifferentiam,  and  work  henfftily  for  so  good  an  ob- 


ject. No  neighbourhood  abounds  with  better-bred  latM, 
beasts,  and  sheep,  or  with  better-grown  roots  and  graio; 
and  a  little  effort  onlv  is  wanting  to  make  an  annual  col- 
lection of  the  agricultural  nuueima  of  produce.  Looldcg 
down  the  list  oi  subscribers,  I  observe  the  everlasting  10s. 
against  the  names  of  men  who  should  fed  a  pride  in  giriog, 
in  so  good  a  cause,  their  three  or  their  five  guineas. 

The  ploughing  took  place  on  Mr.  Ratcliffe's  farm,  wUeli 
lies  in  splendid  fields  for  steam  cultivation.  It  wu  t 
piece  of  light  knd  fixed  upon ;  and  alter  the  wheat  crop 
had  been  removed,  the  surfioce  had  been  thmly  pared  and 
harrowed  about — ^not  aa  a  treatment  for  coucn-grMa,  I 
should  presume,  for  there  was  none,  but  to  induce  the  an- 
nual seeds  to  chit.  There  were  thirty-four  teamB  on  tlie 
field,  the  fonners'  sons  having  ploughed  the  day  before- 
to  hide  their  blushes.  I  need  not  say  that  the  land  » 
previously  treated  oflfered  none,  or  scarcely  anjr,  test 
of  the  abilities  of  the  competitors.  Hie  work,  it  wai 
said,  was  better  done  than  formerly,  but  there  was  nothiog 
deserving  of  much  notice.  The  majority  of  ploughs  wpw 
of  Howard's  and  Ransome's  make,  and  the  men  seemed 
to  have  mastered  the  art  of  setting  them  so  as  to  lesTC 
them  plenty  of  time  to  chatter  across  to  one  anotiia 
while  they  were  passing  from  one  headland  to  another. 

The  dmner  was  certainly  worthy  of  abetter  show.  I 
never  sat  down  to  anything  equal  to  it  on  any  such  occaaoo. 
As  a  rule,  the  annual  "feeds"  got  up  by  our  agricaltaral 
Bocieties  arc  vile  affairs.  They  are  expensive  and  bad, 
and  well  exemplified  by  this  year's  dinner  at  Lancaster,  or 
that  which  occurred  a  month  ago  at  Derby,  where,  if 
people  were  to  satiate  the  daima  of  hunger,  thejwere 
foin  to  msh  about  in  quest  of  even  the  very  neceuaria  d 
a  meal,  let  alone  the  luxuries  altogether.  The  »tewirdi 
would  do  well  to  take  a  lesson  firom  the  admirable  mode 
in  which  Mc  R.  Benyon  kindly  undertook  aod  sdau* 
rably  carried  out  tlua  affair.  A  nice,  aeasonable,  hot 
dinner,  well  served,  at  a  reasonable  price;  the  room  aspu 
and  airy;  the  guests  neither  crowded  nor  hurried,  the 
tables  decorated  with  beautiful  fiowers}  plenty  ^^' 
where,  and  no  need  for  a  voice  to  be  lifted  npoa  *^J 
waiter,  beyond  its  natural  pitch. 

The  presidency  of  Lord  George  Manners,  M.P.,  oa  this 
occasion  was  precisely  of  the  character  it  should  be^ 
affable  as  a  member  of  the  honse  of  Rutlsad,  nodeit, 
sensible,  business-like,  sprightly.  Mr.  A.  H.  Adesoe. 
M.P.,  supported  him  on  one  side,  and  Mr.  B.  BeayjJ 
on  the  other.  Around  were  the  farming  magnates  of  tv 
district,  and  a  trio  of  sweet  singers  firom  the  Sly  Cb^ 
who  shed  a  breath  of  refinement  sad  enjoyment  <>^<>'Jt 
whole  of  the  proceedings.  Lord  George  mads  the  s^ 
of  the  evening,  a  report  of  which  will  be  found  elsewhere. 
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WHY    FARMERS   ARE  MORE   BLOW  IN  AVAILING  THEMSELVES  OF  INVENTIONS 
THAN   MANUFACTURERS.— DWELLINGS  OF   THE   LABOURERS. 


At  tha  Wayluid  Bodetj'i  Show,  Mr.  Bramfton  GnsDON, 

K.P.«  lenukcd— "  I  Iwow  it  ii  often  laid,  I  think  rapei- 

fickUy.  tbnt  wa  m  •  body  tro  aoro  tlow  in  taking  adYnntagt 
of  any  now  in? aattoa  than  tka  maanfafltnran  ara.  Thara  nay 
be  Bome  truth  in  thia ;  but  we  must  raeoUeet  that  any  new 
czperimeat  among  the  mannfuturera  is  taken  up  by  a  yery 
wealthy  clau~-the  matter  aianufactnren«>whi]a,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  tha  ease  of  any  agrieoltoral  improfement,  if  it  ii 
acccaeary  that  there  ehould  be  any  great  outlay  upon  it,  it  has, 
in  tha  first  plaee,  to  be  taken  np  l^  aoma  antarpriaiBg  largo 
proprietor,  like  my  noble  iriead  here ;  bot  that  does  not  mue 
it  a  practical  impiwrement,  and  it  only  becomes  so  when  the 
tenant  farmer,  feeling  assured  that  it  will  pay  him,  takes  it  up 
u  a  matter  of  busineu.  He,  howerer,  is  naturally  more  slow 
about  it  than  the  msnnteeturer,  becansa  it  does  not  hdd  oat 
Co  him  tha  prospect  of  those  immediate  gsins  which  a  new 
invention  ganeraUT  gives  to  the  manufscturer.  We  must  also 
bear  In  mind  another  thing,  namelT,  that  the  farmer  doss  not 
make  a  lar^e  fortune  by  a  single  incky  hit,  and  thst  he  is 
alwaya  obliged  to  recollect  another  thing,  end  that  is  the  great 
distinction  between  fancy  farming  and  prscticsl  husbandry. 
Therefore  lie  is  naturally  a  little  more  slow  than  the  maanfac- 
tarcr,  Btill,  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  agrieultore 
is  progresaing,  and  thst,  stimulated  by  societies  like  this,  it 
will  cootinne  to  progress.  Indeed,  I  think  that  in  due  coarse 
of  time  we  shall  find  that  an  undrained  field  is  a  rare  fight, 
that  larger  fields  will  be  surrounded  by  smaller  fences,  and  that 
moeh  of  the  labour  now  done  by  hand  or  by  horse  labour  will 
be  performed  by  meohanical  means.  But  all  this  mast  take 
timcp  and  I  do  not  think  we  need  be  too  much  in  a  hurry  about 
it,  for  we  may  not  yet  haTo  seen  the  machines  that  will  ulti- 
mataly  be  adopted.  You  may  depend  noon  it,  howcTcr,  that 
it  ia  only  a  (^oestion  of  time.  It  is  a  snoject  that  we  cannot 
avoid ;  it  will  be  forced  upon  us,  and,  perhaps,  thoee  will  be 
the  wisest  who  take  advantage  of  having  observed  what  has 
paaaed  in  other  braachaa  of  industry— who  will  take  warning 
m  ttoM  that  they  may  not  be  left  behind  in  tha  raee.  I  do 
not  know  that  anything  is  mora  caknlatad  to  prevent  your 
bdns  lafi  bfhind  in  the  race  than  aup^ting  such  aoeietias  m 
thia,  and  attending  meetings  of  this  kind,  where  we  all  gain 
sooM  infoimation,  some  wrinkle^  that  we  had  not  before. 
Another  thiog,  also,  is  that  we  are  eaabled  to  get  out  of  some 
pitjadiea  that  we  all  ntora  or  less  cling  to." 

Vord  WALiiireHAif  said— Thoy  Uvad  ia  tha  days  of  aseo- 

eiatloaa.    It  was  the  habit  of  friends  and  neighbooii  to  asso- 
oato  together  for  ▼arions  purpoeea,  and  a  very  eieellent  habit 
It  was.    He  thought  it  in  some  degree  answered  the  obseiv a- 
tiono  af  hie  hon.  friend  on  his  right  (Mr.  Bentinek),  when 
thej  aaw  haw  many  eould  combine  and  assoeiate  for  any  por- 
poao  which  they  thoaght  was  ibr  their  common  intarsst  and 
tiM  general  good.    No  donbt  it  was  an  immense  advantage 
to  tenant  fannan  as  well  u  to  the  owners  of  land,  that  good 
•toek  shonld  be  kept  upon  the  land,  and  he  thoaght  they 
woald.  all  agfea  with  him,  that  this  year  there  had  been  a 
very  asarked  improvement  in  the  character  aad  quality  of  the 
Btook  that  had  been  exhibited,  in  addition  to  which,  there  wu 
a  greatly  increased  namber  of  entries.    He  had  not  exhibited, 
bccansc  he  had  been  somewhat  fortnaate  elsewhere,  and  hif 
object  wae  not  to  compete  with  thoee  around  him,  bat  to  see 
how  thmr  oould  get  the  best  specimens  together  of  that  which 
tha  aaighbottrhood  really  produced.     There  was  one  animal 
ahown  torday  which  ha  would  mention  tmfaeiUprineept.    As 
he  thoaght  ih9  vtrv  best  anhnsl  in  the  plaee  was  Mr.  Mat- 
thews* cow.    He  md  not  know  when  he  aad  seen  so  beautiful 
on  animal— an  animal  so  perfect  in  shape,  so  admirable  in  her 
fera>quarters,  so  fine  in  the  bone,  and  so  beantiAil  in  the  skm 
and  fleeh.    As  he  had  the  honour  this  year  of  being  prssideat 
of  the  Sorithfield  Club,  he  most  invite  Mr.  Matthews  to  show 
that  aniaial  at  the  Smithfidd  show.    It  wu  not  in  his  power 
to  pnmiaa  Mr.  Matthews  a  prise,  but  he  thought  ha  might 


safely  sav  that  Mr.  Matthews  must  stand  in  a  yery  good  poeU 
tion,  and  would  have  a  very  fair  chance.  He  kaew  he  owed  a 
great  deal  of  the  kindness  he  received  here  to  the  fact  that  ha 
had  tended  in  some  degree  to  keep  np  the  reputstion  of  this 
county  for  iU  stock,  aad  he  thoaght  it  would  be  unfair  in  him 
not  to  say  that  very  little  of  the  merit  was  owing  to  himself, 
but  it  wu  rather  owing  to  one  who  had  acted  with  the  greatnt 
energy  and  the  greatest  spirit,  Mr.  Woods,  whom  they  all 
knew  carried  out  his  visws  and  wishes,  and  had  brought  his 
stock  to  a  degree  of  perfection  which  he  (Lord  Walsingham) 
had  never  expectad  he  should  attafaiwhen  he  first  began. 
Perhaps  his  (the  Preudent's)  hobby  had  been  an  idea  which 
ha  had  always  eatertianed,  that  the  cultivation  of  Ueland, 
and  particularly  of  the  lighter  lands  in  tha  neighbourhood, 
wu  capable  of  much  greater  devriopment  than  it  bad  hitherto 
received  even  at  the  hands  of  the  most  talsnted  and  cloTer  of 
the  farmers  in  the  neighbourhood.  If  he  had  done  anything 
which  had  a  tendaney  to  prove  he  had  not  made  a  saiatake  in 
thia  he  ahoold  ha  very  mueh  gratified.  But  he  knew  that  he 
had  a  great  deal  stiUTto  do  in  the  same  lias,  and  that  it  did 
take  a  very  gnat  deal  of  time  and  attention  to  bring  out  all 
the  quaUties  the  land  really  possessed.  He  thought  th^ 
would  aU  allow  that  he  had  never  been  what  they  wodd  eaU 
a  spseulative  fersaer ;  that  he  had  never  encouraged  extravap 
ganoe  or  apecoUttion  hi  feraaing  in  any  degree.  W  hat  ha  had 
dene  ha  had  stsadily  doae  and  he  had  taken  time  about  it, 
aad  ha  tmstad  that  he  had  been  ia  that  liae,  whieh  he  called 
hia  own  line,  tolerably  snooessfnl.  Before  sittiag  down  theia 
wu  one  snbjeet  on  which  he  shonld  like  to  ny  a  few  wade  i 
beeauu  it  wu  a  aubjeet  that  had  been  brought  befon  the 

Sablic  very  maeh  of  lata.  He  aUnded  to  the  snbjut  of  the 
wdliags  of  tha  labouring  duses.  This  snbjeet  appeared  to 
have  been  takea  up  in  tha  fint  iastaau  by  the  pnblie  prialai 
and  he  had  been  sarprised  to  find  how  very  much  blame 
sumed  to  be  thrown  on  the  kadlords  and  others  fer  aat 
having  dene  their  daty  in  this  mpeet.  Now,  he  would  say 
that,  so  fer  as  ha  kaew  anything  of  what  had  been  going  on 
on  landed  prepertin  hi  this  aonntry,  that  them  wu  no  sohjeet 
that  had  received  so  much  aad  such  earefal  attaation  u  thia 
very  subject  of  the  dweUiags  of  the  lahenringehuses.  Ithad 
been  taken  np  in  varioui  ways,  and  the  Boyal  Agricefttaial 
Society  had  given  priau  for  model  agricultural  cottagea.  In 
fact  a  grwt  deal  of  paias  had  beea  takea  upon  this  sataiiect. 
He  didnot  like  to  spwk  of  himulf,  althongh  he  wu  alwsya 
boildipg  eottagw }  yet  sometlaMa  he  really  found  a  diilealty 
in  filling  them  with  the  sort  of  men  he  wished  to  have.  Ha 
knew  pofoetly  well  that  inatances  might  be  ahown  in  which 
theie  were  a  great  namber  of  persons  too  many  eentained  hi 
a  cottage,  and  where  persons  were  not  deceatly  aad  properly 
lodged.  No  doubt  the  beginning  of  all  this  wu  the  law  af 
settlement;  but  the  law  of  uttlement  had  bean  related. 
People  who  built  good  cottagu  were  aaxiona  to  find  good  men, 
but  let  them  go  into  acme  of  the  rookcriu  that  were  talked 
of,  and  they  would  not  find  in  the  number  of  people  in  thou 
rookeries  one  man  who  would  do  the  work  that  wu  wanted  ta 
be  done  on  the  land-^that  wu  intended  to  be  done  on  the 
fisrm.  He  had  at  this  moment  a  cottage  to  let,  and  be  wu 
sorry  to  ray  that  although  there  wu  a  great  number  of 
Uboureri  in  his  neighbourhood  well  housed,  there  were  othen 
lying  unfortunately  too  thick,  but  whom  he  could  not  move 
out  of  the  plscu  where  thev  were  into  a  good  cottage,  beeauu 
he  knew  that  he  could  not  depend  upon  them  to  do  the  work 
ha  shouM  expect  of  them  if  they  were  w  placed.  This  wu 
in  a  grut  mcuure  an  answer  to  a  very  great  deal  that  bad 
been  said  on  this  subject.  He  waa^happy  to  say  that  a  vary 
sensible  letter  appeared  in  the  Timet  which  placed  the  matter 
on  a  right  footing,  and  with  the  exception  of  one  thing,  whidi 
he  would  first  allade  to»  he  entirely  sgreed  with  it.  It  showed 
most  clearly  that  the  origin  of  the  evil  wu  the  law  of  aettle- 
ment  It  admitted  that  there  had  been  a  grwt  relaxation, 
whid^  had  dona  a  great  deal  of  good ;  but  the  writer  of  the 
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trtieto  thooglit  the  •vU  would  be  got  rid  of  by  tbo  ftdoptiOB  of 
A  nnioa  MtUemoiit  intetd  of  a  ptrocbiAl  letUtauDt.  Now, 
thtn  wu  i|o  mon  naioa  why  a  otta  aboald  be  removed  from 
one  union  to  another  than  from  one  piriih  to  another ;  and 
UDloat  the  law  of  tettlemcnt  were  aboliahed  altogether,  m  that 
a  man  moat  be  leUered  in  the  plaee  wh«e  hii  diitrese  and 
neomitiei  aroee,  no  good  would  be  done.  It  was  of  no  good 
for  people  to  go  to  Luieaahir^  if  whenever  there  was  diifarem 
there  those  people  were  liable  to  be  sent  back.  If  a  sun 
were  to  go  out  where  he  was  wanted,  it  followed  aa  a  natorsl 
law  of  supply  and  demand  that  if  he  were  thus  interfered  with 
by  moans  of  the  law,  that  man  had  a  groat  evil  done  to  him, 
as  well  as  the  proprietor  of  the  estoto  to  which  the  man 
wu  sent  back,  and  those  who  were  being  employed  on  the 


estate  and  with  whom  he  casm  in  eompotiliQa.  H«  Malf 
reCBrred  to  tUo  matter  whieh  had  appeared  veiy  mvch  af  tato 
in  the  public  pepero,  in  order  that  he  might  est  kiawif  lic^t 
upon  it,  and  state  what  his  ojpuion  was.  The  asbjcd  wum 
that  ho  had  for  a  very  long  tune  turned  Us  sttsatios  to,  iid 
he  had  no  doubt  whatever  about  the  reel  bconagBQ(thiqo» 
tion.  He  trusted  that  they  would  see  the  law  of  wttkuwt 
very  materially  rdaied,  but  he  did  not  think  that  perNsa  kd 
a  right  to  blasee  the  laadlordo  for  then  being  oom  tUip 
which  the  landlordo  wished  to  do  away  with.  At  a  nle  ki 
most  ssy  that  the  landlords  had  paid  the  strictcet  poaarie 
attention  to  this  subject,  and  then  was  no  pobt  in  (he  in- 
provement  of  the  condition  of  the  people  which  bsd 
more  sttention  than  this  very  point—their  dwotUs|i. 


REVIEW    OF    AGRICULTURAL     MATTERS. 


At  the  Hertfordshire  Society's  meeting.  Sir  E.B.  Lttton 
esid :  Frovidenoe  has  blessed  as  this  year  with  an  abnndsnt 
harvest ;  and  in  that  blessing  to  the  fsrmer  it  is,  perhaps, 
not  saffloieotly  cocsidered  how  great  is  the  benefit  bestowed 
upon  the  other  sources  of  national  wealth  which  give  life 
and  activity  to  other  branches  of  our  national  industry ; 
for  although  a  nation,  in  its  domestic  relations  and  inter- 
changes, is  divided  into  Tarious  classes,  forming  vsxions 
eaUiDgs  and  occapattons,  yet,  in  the  dealings  with  the 
foreigner,  a  nation  mast  be  considered  as  a  single  cnstomer ; 
and  in  those  clrenmstances  in  which  we  produce  the  main 
steple  of  food  for  oar  population  so  abundantly  ss  to  cause 
a  sensible  diminution  in  the  outlsy  of  money  devoted  to 
the  porohase  of  foreign  com,  it  is  clear  that  there  must  be 
a  eorresponding  saving — that  is  to  say,  a  corresponding  gain 
to  the  national  moneyed  capital,  which  again  seeks  for 
reproductive  channels  in  stimulating  the  industry  of  the 
mannfhcturer,  the  merchant,  and  the  trader,  so  that  the 
whole   oommoniiy   partioipates   in   the  richness    which 
Tewsrds  the  labours  of  the  farmer.    Now,  it  is  a  very 
cheering  sign  for  our  fatore  prospects  that  the  abnndant 
yield  of  the  com  crops  this  year  is  not  owing  exclusively 
or  solely  to  the  favourable  sesson,  because  we  find  that  -on 
looking  bsek  to  any  former  year  in  which  the  weather  and 
the  season  were  equally  propitious,  still  the  result  of  this 
year  exceeds  the  produce  of  any  former  year  under  ciroum- 
stances  equslly  favourable.    And  we  are  assured,  by  stotis* 
ticsl  caloulators,  that,  on  any  average  of  previous  years, 
teking  good  and  bod  sessons  impartially,  that  the  fields  are 
now  yielding  many  more  bushels  of  com  per  acre  than  they 
hare  done  within  any  comparatively  recent  period.    This 
is  a  proof  that  not  to  the  season  alone,  but  that  also  to  the 
improved  skill  of  the  fanner  the  nation  is  indebted  for  the 
increase  in  the  main  element  of  its  wesUh ;  and  perhapa 
Professor  Liebig  is  not  too  sangoine  when  be  ssys,  in  the 
remarkable  pamphlet  which  has  just  been  published,  recom- 
mending  the  utinzation  of  the  sewage  of  towns,  that  in  the 
oontlnuod  progress  of  agricultural  improvement  in  the 
three  kingdoms,  England.  Ireland,  and  Scotland  will  grow 
com  sufficient  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  whole  population, 
without  purchasing  com  from  abroad.    I  need  not  detail 
to  yon  the  many  causes  which  have  contributed  to  the  pro- 
gressive iocresse  in  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  such  ss  tiie 
more  liberal  employment  of  artificial  manares,  the  bolder 
reoourse  to  improvements  in  machinery,  the  more  careful 
selection  of  seeds,  and  a  better  system  of  rotation  of  crops. 
Perhaps  I  might  mention,  among  the  minor  causes,  some 
few  things  m  which  the  landlords  may  claim  some  share  of 
the  merit;  such,  fur  insteoce,  as  where  they  have  not  only 

Sermitted  but  somewhat  encouraged  the  removal  of  supers 
uous  hedges^the  thinnisg,  when  it  is  neither  omsmental 
nor  XMofnl,  of  hedge-row  timber,  and  the  opening  the  fields 
to  the  air.  WhUe  on  thip  head,  perhaps  I  may  be  allowed 
to  say  that  drainage  woald  be  much  more  extensively  prac- 
tised if  the  Btipalations  with  regard  to  Government  aid 
were  somewhat  relaxed,  for  there  really  are  some  soils  on 
which  drains  four  feet  deep  and  so  far  apart  do  littie  or  no 


good.    I  am  aware  that  tenant-farmers  would  be  mnch  nmre     | 
esger  appUcante  for  drainage,  and  would  maeh  more  cheer- 
fully pay  a  percentage  upon  the  outlay,  if  the  GoverDmeat 
— to  which,  unfortunately,  the  landlords  are  often  com* 
polled  to  resort — would  Uke  more  into  consaltition  tb< 
tenant-farmers  themselves  as  to  the  peculiar  reqnirementi 
of  the  soils  with  which  they  are  practically  aoqoaioted,  tsd 
in  which  they  embark  their  capital.    The  bountj  of  the 
season  has  been  the  more  opportune,  becaase  although  the 
root  crops  are  more  promising  thsn  they  were  at  the  etrij 
psrt  of  the  summer,  still,  on  the  whole,  they  are  likel;  to  be 
much  below  the  average  ;  and  that  circumsUnce,  together 
with  the  very  partial  nature  of  the  hay  crop,  which,  althoogh 
good  in  quality,  and  even  abundant  in  some  parts,  is  itiil 
deficient  in  others,  is  likely  still  more  to  raise  the  price  of 
meat  and  to  diminish  the  quantity  of  stock  which  the  small 
farmers  may  be  able  to  keep  through  the  winter.   Thtt 
brings  me  to  a  matter  of  the  most  vitel  importance  both  to 
the  farmer  and  to  the  public  at  large — I  mean  the  altnning 
extent  to  which  of  late  years  disease  has  prevsiled  amongst 
all  kinds  of  stock.    I  may  point  out  more  particularly  the 
prevalence  of  the  lung  complaint  amongst  cattle.   A  Terj 
eminent  authority  at  the  International  Congress  of  Vete* 
terinary  Surgeons  at  Hamburg  has  given  us  an  aoeonnt  of 
the  mortality  of  stock  in  the  three  kingdoms,  and  his  stat6 
ment  is  really  most  startling,  for  he  computes  thst  in  the 
six  yiars  ending  1860  the  value  of  the  stock  which  bare 
perished  in  Grest  Britain  and  Ireland  U  £24,500,000,  while 
the  quantity  of  stock  which  hss  been  imported  flrom  abroad 
within  the  same  period  is  less  than  £4.500,000;  so  that  the 
nation  has  lost  within  thst  period  four  times  the  vaioe  of 
the  stock  which  has  been  imported.    Professor  Gimgee 
ascribes  this  great  mortality  principally  to  the  iotrodacQoa 
of  foreign  etook ;  and  he  justly  obaerrea  that,  althoogh  he 
is  not  desirous  of  stopping  firee  trade  in  foreign  stock,  yet 
still  this  amount  of  diaea8e--fur  which  not  the  finner 
alone,  but  the  conaumer  is  the  sufferer,  partiy  beoao&e  it 
must  tend  to  increase  the  price  of  meat,  and  next  becaase 
the  consumer  is  the  sufferer  firom  the  quality  of  the  diseased 
meat  which  he  purchases,  and  the  enormous  amount  of 
money  which  is  loet— not  to  the  fsrmer  slone,  bat  to  the 
whole  nation,  haa  become  a  matter  of  paramount  and 
serious  importance.    Professor  Oamgee  suggests  (sod  ver; 
properly)  that  all  persons  who  have  diacovered  any  eifeetiTe 
remedy  for  that  disease  should  make  it  known  as  a  great 
public  benefit    Perhaps  some  one  present  may  be  able  to 
give  us  the  result  of  expeximenta  in  inoculation.    I  maj 
mention,  with  great  deference,  a  slight  experiment  which  I 
made  at  TottoriJge.    Five  cows  out  of  ten  were  attacked 
by  the  lung  disease,  but  I  have  not  liad  one  cow  attacked 
since  I  tried  the  experiment  of  inoculation.    Professor 
Oamgee  susgeste,  as  a  valuable  preservative  against  loUa 
fever,  to  wmch  cows  are  subject,  a  dose  ot  Epsom  lalts 
previous  to  calving.     I  know  yon  will  pardon  me  for  theie 
heavy  and  dry  details,  which  I  throw  oat  as  an  indaceoieot 
to  those  who  sre  more  competent  judges  than  myself  to 
offer  hints  and  suggestiona  for  our  general  inatmction. 
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BATH  AND  WEST  OF  ENGLAND  SOCIETY. 

The  OMuInoDtlilty  BMtiog  of  tba  eooaeilof  thii  •ocitty  wm 
hdd  OB  8atnrday,0et  8.  In  the  ftbaeoea  of  Etrl  ForteKM  (ths 
pmidcnt),  throogh  induporition,  the  chair  wm  taken  by  the 
Eirl  of  Portmoath.  There  were  alao  present  Colooela 
idud  tad  Lattrell.  Rer.  T.  FhiUpotts,  Dr.  Gillett,  Mtsan. 
iKher,  AodlrBwa,  Badeock,  Brace,  C.  Baah,  R.  H.  Bnih, 
Cotterdl,  Diekinaoo,  T.  Danger,  Davy,  Daw,  Drewea,  H. 
Fookei,  M.  Fairant,  J.  Fry,  John  Gray,  Jonathan  Gray,  R.  N. 
Grenrille,  J.  Hooper,  H.  P.  Jones,  J.  E.  KnoUyi,  J.  Lash, 
H.  0.  MojHy,  R.  May,  S.  Pitman,  G.  8.  Poole,  W.  Porter, 
J.  Billiiant,  J.  W.  SUlifimt,  W.  Thompson,  £.  U.  Vidal,  J.  W. 
Wiirood,  H.  WiUiams,  Robertaon,  Goodwin  (editor),  Ao ,  &c 

Arts  Comm ittsb.— Bfr.  Drewe  brought  np  the  report  of 
thii  eonfflittee,  and  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  H.  Williams  the 
nin  of  £200  was  ?otcd  for  the  erection  of  a  second  building 
for  the  exhibition  of  works  of  art  manufactore,  in  lien  of  the 
BButiilactQiy  aaneze  hitherto  used  for  the  purpose. 

Stock  Pmzbs.— Mr.  Moysey,  u  Chairman  of  the  Stock 
Prize  List  Committee,  prcaented  a  list  of  prises,  recommended 
to  be  offered  at  the  Bristol  Meetbg.  He  said,  that  as  the 
Socitty  wu  about  to  ?isit  a  large  and  influential  city,  it  had 
been  thooght  adfisaUe  to  add  tery  materially  to  the  Talne  of 
the  piiscs  for  the  Tarious  kinds  and  daases  of  stock.  The 
inocue  suggested  amounted  in  all  to  about  £152;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  conaidering  that  the  spring  stallion  show,  tried 
u  la  experiment  at  Exeter,  had  not  anawered  the  ezpeeta. 
tioBs  of  the  Council — although  he  admitted  there  was  a 
diniion  of  opinion  on  the  subject— it  was  proposed 
to  do  Ewsy  with  it,  and  to  cndeaTonr,  by  the  offer  of  good 
Rriies,  to  get  a  reepcctable  show  of  horses  at  the  society's 
wdiaaiy  annual  BMetiag. 

The  Earl  of  PoaTSicouTH  said  nothing  could  haTc  been  a 
greater  failure  than  the  exhibition  of  horsea  for  riding  purpoees 
It  Exeter,  and  he  was  atrongly  of  opinion  that  they  ought  not 
to  giro  priaee  at  all  for  thoroughbred  stallions,  but  to  give 
good  prises  for  results.  With  this  view  he  recommended  a 
priie  for  4  yrs.  old  hunting  colts,  an  age  at  which  it  was  easy 
to  jodge  of  a  horse'e  character  and  qualities.  The  truth  was 
the  owners  of  flrst-daas  stallioaa  would  not  ahow  them  at  all, 
let  them  offer  whaterer  prise  they  might;  and  he  would  remind 
them  that  though  the  stock  got  by  a  celebrated  winner  of  the 
Derby  (named)  fetched  a  high  figure  u  yearlings,  they  had 

greatly  disappointed  expectation.  A  long  dticuiaion  ensued,  in 
the  eourse  of  which  Colonels  Adand  and  Luttrell  and 
Heisrk  N.  Qrenville,  Pitman,  Drewe,  and  others  took  part, 
lad,  subject  to  renewed  consideration  at  the  next  meeting  of 
csoaefl,  should  it  ba  thought  neeeseary,  it  was  resolved  that 
the  ipring  horse  ehow  should  be  discontinued.  As  the 
Bseiety  will  hold  ite  next  meeting  in  Gloucestershire  (vis.,  at 
Biiitd),  it  waa  reaolved  aa  a  compliment  to  locel  breeders, 
thst  a  special  daae  for  Cotteswold  sheep  shall  for  this  year  he 
iastitated ;  the  priaee  to  be  of  the  aame  amount  aa  in  the  other 
■keep  dassee.  The  prises  given  at  Exeter  for  Dartmoor 
■heap  not  being  thought  applicable  to  a  meeting  at  Bristol, 
were  ordered  to  be  discontinued.  In  aecordanee  with  sur- 
KsttioDs  by  Bsrl  Portsmouth,  CoL  Acland,  CoL  Luttrell, 
Mr.  Pitman  and  othera,  the  horse  daases  were  entirdy 
rsoiodelled,  and  in  the  hope  of  getting  better  animala  shown, 
B  namber  eiir  small  priaee  were  done  away  with,  dassee  were 
smd'^amated,  and  considerably  better  priaee  were  substituted 
ia  the  old  daaees  retained  and  the  new  onea  created.  The 
piise-Iiit  was  eventually  referred  back  to  the  Committee  to  be 
e*raodclkd,  in  accordance  with  the  sugseationa  of  the  Council; 
bat  it  may  be  atatcd  that,  anbjcct  to  &ture  modification,  it  ia 
rccomoMaded  that  at  the  Brutol  meeting  the  following  in- 
ereaied  scale  of  priars  ihaU  be  given :— Cattle  prises :  3  years 
dd  Bulls  £20  and  £10,  instead  of  £15  and  £8;  young  Bulls 
£20,  £10,  and  £5,  inateed  of  £15,  £8,  and  £5;  Cowa 
in  calf  £12,  j&S,  and  £4,  instead  of  £12,  £6,  and  £8; 


Heilhra  in  calf  £12,  £8,  and  M,  iaatead  of  £12,  £6, 
and  £8;  2  yeara  old  Hdfen  £10,  £5,  and  £8,  inatead  of 
£6,  £4,  and  £2.  In  the  sheep  classes  the  priaee  far 
yearling  rama  are  to  be  raiaed  from  £8  and  £4  to  £10and  £5, 
with  probably  a  third  prise  not  aa  yet  aettled.  In  the  Horse 
dsMses  there  are  prises  of  £80  and  £16  for  agricultural  atal- 
liona ;  £80  and  £10  for  the  bat  hunting  mare  or  gdding  four 
years  old ;  £20  and  £10  for  carriage  horaes ;  and  £10  and  £6 
for  Galloways  not  over  14^  hands.  In  reference  to  the  priae 
list  generally,  Mr.Fookcs  said  he  bad  had  connderable  ex- 
perience in  judging,  and  he  considered  the  prise  Ust  as  now 
recommended  would  give  very  general  satisfaction,  and  proye 
creditable  to  the  society.  Owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  hour, 
the  other  notices  of  motion  on  the  agenda  paper  were  directed 
to  stand  over  till  nest  meeting. 

Nbw  MnMBBRi.— Mr.  Trgyte,  Huutsham  Court,  Bsmp- 
ton ;  Mr.  A.  Stewart,  Barton  House,  GUMieester;  Mr.  C.  A, 
Williams. 


ARTIFICIAL  APPLIANCES— STOCK 
VERSUS  CORN. 

At  the  Stow-on-the-Wold  Society  Meeting  Mr.  Don 
said — They  could  not  meet  with  men  engaged  in  the  same 
oocupation  aa  themselves,  without  learning  somethiog  flrom 
them,  and  gaining  a  wrinkle.  Their  occupation  as  agri- 
coltonsts  was  so  extended  that  it  called  forth  knowledge  of 
many  cognate  sciences,  and  made  a  man  look  about  him, 
especially  when  the  price  of  com  was  low,  in  order  to  secure 
a  return  for  his  outlay.  Agriculture  waa  in  a  transient 
state,  and  they  began  to  know  the  value  of  artificial  appli- 
ancea.  If  a  crop  looked  bad  in  apring,  they  were  able  by 
the  application  of  aoda  and  superphosphate  so  to  alter  its 
oharaoter,  that  at  harvest  it  waa  found  to  be  the  most  pro- 
ductive. He  knew  of  farmera  on  the  Cotawold  hilla  who 
laid  out  as  much  in  artificial  manure  as  they  psid  their 
landlords ;  those  were  not  isolated  oaaes,  but  the  outlay  was 
made  by  hard  working  practical  men,  who  farmed  for  profit. 
The  time  would  come  when  all  mnat  nae  artificial  manure 
to  a  greater  extent,  for  it  would  not  pay  them  to  grow  poor 
crops,  and  good  crops  could  only  be  obtained  by  the  aid  of 
artificial  manure.  If  they  used  artiflcial  food  for  their 
atock,  they  would  require  less  artificial  manure,  for  they 
Imew  ttie  value  of  oilcake  not  only  as  to  its  efiecton  aoila, 
but  aa  leaving  a  valuable  manure  behind  for  future  crops. 
Another  vidne  of  meetings  like  the  present  waa,  that  it 
showed  them  the  error  of  keeping  secocd-class  stock,  which 
eat  a  great  deal,  and  in  the  end  yielded  nothing.  Foreigners 
might  flood  their  marketa  with  importationa  of  wheat,  oats, 
and  barley,  but  they  could  not  affect  their  trade  in  atock, 
for  their  reaonrcc  waa  at  home,  and  they  could  not  be  out- 
bid in  that  respect  by  the  foreigner,  as  they  were  in  grain. 
As  iron  aharpened  iron,  so  theee  meetings  in  bringing 
farmers  together  sharpened  each  other,  and  tended  to 
make  them  farm  on  rational  and  scientific  principles. 

Mr.  Savidob  remarked  that  the  last  apeaker  had  omitted 
to  treat  of  one  point,  namely,  steam  cultivation.  On  Mr. 
Langston's  farms  they  had  four  ateam-plougha,  and  were 
about  to  add  a  fifth,  and  he  was  satisfied  both  from  eiperi- 
ence,  as  well  as  firom  facts  and  figures,  tha^  to  make  land 
profitable  they  muat  adopt  ateam  cultivation. 

Mr.  Sbwxll  remarked  that  Lord  Leiceater  built  good 
honaes,  and  granted  long  leases,  by  which  means  land  let 
formeriy  at  7b.  per  acre,  had  by  the  outlay  made  by  the 
tenant  farmer  become  worth  £1  an  acre  and  upwarda.  He 
had  heard  hia  lordahip  aay  that  many  of  his  tenanta  came 
to  his  rent  audit  in  their  carriages,  and  that  it  afforded  him 
great  pleasure  to  know  that  they  were  enabled  to  do  ao ; 
and  he  hoped  that  all  wonld  in  time  do  the  aame.  He  also 
mentioned  that  if  he  wanted  to  raiae  a  quarter  of  a  million 
of  money,  he  believed  he  could  find  five  of  his  tenants  who 
would  come  fonrsdnd  with  their  £50,000  each. 

Mr.  R.  Gabnb  alluded  to  the  fact  that  the  family  of  the 
Games  had  been  tenants  under  the  Buttons  for  the  laat 
400  yeara,  and  that  he  expended  £600  a-year  on  aitiflcial 
manure,  on  a  faxm  of  1000  acres. 
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THE    LEOMINSTER   AGRICULTURAL 

ASSOCIATION. 

At  the  Mwtinf  bald  on  Friday,  Oct  8,  the  itoek  wtm  of  tbo 
luaalljr  good  qoaUtj,  the  helfor  ctlTM  tnd  jeirluu|  hoifefa 
moio  eipoeUUy,  at  uhibitod  by  Mr.  Roberti,  of  Ifiagton, 
woli  maintamfld  that  gtntloouiii'a  high  poaltioQ  u  •  breeder 
of  Hereford!,  and  were  worthy  eeioiie  of  his  noble  bnll  Sit 
Thomai.  They  were  oertaiiily  the  attraetioa  of  the  ihow, 
while  one  of  tbe  tiireo-year-old  ateen  exhibited  by  Mr.  Car- 
wardine  will,  we  expect,  form  a  formidable  competitor  for 
Bmithfield  bonoors  in  1864.  Tbe  claia  for  breeding-cowi  pre- 
aeotcd  the  moit  le? ere  competition,  and  oter  and  orer  were 
tbey  scanned  by  tbe  jadidal  e? e  before  a  dediion  eonld  be 
arrived  at  The  iheep  and  pigt  were  not  quite  np  to  the 
■ark,  and,  with  fowezeaptioni,  splayed  bat  little  merit ;  bnt 
the  tow  and  fine  litter  of  Mr.  Bradford  were  amongei  tbeee 
exceptions.  In  the  horse  clasaes  we  noticed,  aa  a  ftrat 
winner,  the  black  mare  and  oolt  of  Capt.  Heygate,  winner  of 
second  honours  at  Worcester ;  and  the  fine  old  brood  mare  of 
Mr.  Gregg  was  certainly  well  worthy  oi  the  commendation 
awarded  her.  The  class  for  yearling  hsekney  colts  or  fillies,  as 
also  that  for  animals  under  fife  years  old,  weie  both  fa? onrably 
filled.  After  the  bnsiness  of  the  morning,  a  large  party  ad- 
journed to  the  Com  Exchange,  where  the  chair  was  ably  filled 
by  Lord  Bateman,  who  had  not  only  kindlj  offered  to  preside^ 
butoouTeyed  to  the  committee  the  pleasing  intelligence  tbat 
Lady  Bateman  wonld  also  grace  the  table  with  her  presence. 
This  being  quite  a  noTd  feature  for  Herefordshiiib  it  was 
looked  forward  to  by  the  men  of  Leominster  with  no  small 
d^rae  of  pride,  and  cauaed  the  dinne^table  to  be  graced  by 
Bumerons  ladies.  Amongst  tbe  company  were  the  Hon.  Cant. 
Hanbnry  Lennox,  M.P.,  and  lady ;  Mr.  King  King,  M.F., 
Mr.  MUdmay,  M,P.,  Mr.  Gutherie  Hardy,  M.P.,  BCr,  and  Mrs, 
Cbadwick,  the  Mayor  (Mr.  Marshall)  and  Mrs.  Manhall,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  E? ana,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Taylor,  &c.,  &c 

The  foUowiog  were  the  ehiaf  prices  awarded  s 
HEREFORD   CATTLE. 

The  best  Bull,  of  any  age,  shown  with  four  of  his  offspring, 
•-^up,  of  the  Talue  of  5  gs.,  H.  R.  Eyans,  Swanstone. 

The  fonr  beit  Steers,  calTcd  since  the  lit  of  July,  1861.— 
Cup,  of  the  Talae  of  5  ga.,  JMhn  Williams,  Bt.  Mary'f,  Kinga- 
land. 

The  four  best  Heifers,  oalred  sioee  the  1st  of  July,  1861.— 
Cop,  of  the  Tslue  of  5  gs.,  T.  Roberts,  If  ingtoa  Bury. 

The  fonr  best  Steers,  ealred  ainee  tbe  1st  of  July,  1862.— 
Cop,  of  the  rslae  of  5  gs.,  J.  Taylor,  Stretford  Court. 

The  four  best  Heifers,  calved  since  the  1st  of  July,  1862.— 
Cup.  of  the  Tslne  of  £  gs.,  Thomas  Roberts,  Ivington  Bury. 

The  four  best  Steers,  oalved  ainee  the  1st  of  July,  186L— 
Cop,  of  the  value  of  5  ga,  Henry  Grifilths,  Devereux, 
Wootton. 

The  best  Bull,  calvod  since  the  1st  of  July,  1862,  bred  by, 
and  the  proper^  of,  the  exhibitor,— Cup,  Tuue  5  gs.,  T.  w. 
Ynoghan,  Lawton.  Second  prize,  2  gs„  Thomaa  Roberta, 
Ivington  Bnry. 

The  best  Fat  Cow  or  Heifer,— Cop,  yalua  6  ga.,  John 
Williams,  St.  Mary's,  Kingsland. 

The  best  pair  of  Steers,  calTcd  since  the  1st  of  July,  1860, 
and  bred  by  the  same  perion.— Cup,  Talne  S  gs.,  Joseph 
Carwardine,  Tbe  Wegnalls. 

The  best  lot  of  Breeding  Cows,  or  Heifers  in-calf,  or  havinr 
had  cslres  wltKin  six  months  preceding  the  day  of  ahow,  and 
having  been  in  the  possession  of  the  exhibitor  at  least  ten 
months  previonsly,  in.  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  land  he 
oeeopiea.— Cop,  Talne  6  ga.,  Thomaa  Bea,  Weeton  Bnry. 
Second  priae,  3  gs.,  John  Bnrlton,  Lnntley.  (The  whole 
dass  eommenided.) 

For  tho  rear  of  beat  Teerlings,  with  the  exception  of  bulla 
(the  whole  rear  to  be  ahown).— Cnp»  Talne  6  ga.,  H.  R. 
lUdler,  Oxhonse,  Shobdon. 

A  Sweepstekes  of  8  sofa.  eaeh,  with  20  sovs.  added,  for  tho 
beet  Ball,  Cow,  and  offspring  of  the  Hereford  breed,  open  to 
all  England.— J.  H.  Arkwright,  Hampton  Court. 

SHEEP. 

The  beet  Bam  of  tho  white-fooed  breed,  of  any  ago.— 
Prise  of  £8,  J.  T.  Pinchee,  Haidwiek,  Bardieland. 

The  beet  Baea  of  the  BhMk>foeed  breed,  of  anyig*.— 
Priie  of  j&8,  Jamei  Tbylor,  BtNtfeid  Cowl, 


Tlio  beat  pot  of  twenty  whlt»4SMad  Eiraa,««PiiBe  of  il, 

J.  T.  Pinches,  Hsrdwick,  Esrdisland. 

Tho  beet  pen  of  twenty  blaek-foeod  Bwea^Piimof  A 
J.  Withington,  Reaedalt. 

Tbe  ten  beat  whito-foeedTeariingWetheia.<-Priasof  2gi, 
J,  Carwardine^  The  Wegnalls. 

The  ten  best  black-faced  Yearling  Wethen.— Priie  of  £S, 
H.  R.  Evans,  Swanstone  Conrt. 

The  best  pen  of  ten  yeariing  wblla-foeed  Bwes^Pni  4 
2  gs.,  J.  Carwardine,  Stockton  Bnry. 

The  beet  pen  of  ten  yearling  bladt-faead  Eves.— Fiairf 
2  gs.,  H.  R.  £vani»  Swanstone  Conrt. 

PIGS. 
Tbe  beet  Boar.«>Priie  of  £2,  ThooMa  Rsa,  Weitea  8017. 
The  best  Breeding  Sow.— Priie  of  £2,  John  BisdM, 
Leominster. 

H0BSB8. 

The  beet  Nag  Mare  and  bar  IM.— Prine  of  £1,  Cipttt 
Heygate,  Bnekland  Honso. 

The  beat  yearling  Nag  Colt  or  Filly^Priaa  of  A  Job 
Williams,  Bt.  Msry's,  Kingland. 

The  beat  Cart  Mare  and  Foal,  of  tho  aame  breed.— Pan  of 
£8,  H.  R.  Bvana,  Bwenetone. 

The  boat  yearling  Cart  Cidt  or  FiUy.— No  entry. 

The  beet  Neg  Gelding  or  Mare,  under  8  yean  old.— Piiie 
of  £5,  R.  E.  Middleton,  Shelderton. 

The  Judges  were  Mr.  T.  Dnckbam,  ni  Bayihun  Cooit 
Boh,  and  Mr.  J.  E.  Jonee,  of  Springfield,  Hoeford. 


LUDLOW  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  17th  anniversary  of  this  sodety  took  pisee  withis  the 
ruins  of  the  fine  old  castle,  the  oonrt-yard  of  which  wi%  M 
nanal,  kindly  granted  for  the  oeoasion  by  Earl  Powis. 

The  show  of  cattle,  whieh  were  nntiNly  of  lbs  HeniM 
breed,  was  not  quite  so  large  u  we  have  aeen  at  fomsr  mm- 
ings,  and  with  a  few  exceptions  they  hsrdly  attsised  that 
standard  of  ezeellence  for  which  they  have  heretofbre  beta 
distingnlshed.  Mr.  Tay1or*s  bnU  •«1^mbarfaie"  (2UI)  ud 
Morria'*«Modentor*'  (2116)  egain  met,  when  the  dwtMs 
of  the  Royal  triumvirate  at  Woroeeter  wai  coeSnNd, 
and  thus  that  of  Cirencester  reTcned  1  theae  with  Mr.  Robcrti' 
<*  Sir  Thomas,"  (2228)  were  the  only  competitor!  for  tkt 
grand  sweepstakes ;  end  therefore,  the  eodety's  preatiatn  ef 
£90  to  be  added,  if  five  entries,  is  withheld  is  thii 
dasa.  We  think  we  may  nnqnoetionably  say  **  BuT^aau,* 
althooffh  unnotioed  by  the  jndgee,  was  firet  fawnnts  witk 
the  pnhlic;  his  fine  character  and  great  sMle,  oombM 
with  good  Quality,  were  the  general  theme  of  admirstioD,  bot 
he  lacked  that  extra  feeding  which  bad  beni  bettoved  opoi 
his  more  ftiTonred  competiton. 

In  the  next  claas,  for  a  bull  and  four  of  his  ofispriag,  tkit 
was  only  one  entry,  a  bnll  of  great  eeal%  and  foor  praanisf 
calves ;  with  only  three  entries  in  tbe  two-yeaiwold,  sad  tw 
in  tbe  bolLealf  cLm.  Mr.  Edward's  Adlorton  (1888),  iMi 
first  to  his  Royal  honoua  at  Worcester,  eltbeogh  astqxiti  a 
his  then  high  oondition,  Ttie  first  prise  ball  calf  of  Man 
Vaoghan's  is  a  deep  heavy-fleshed  aniaMd,  with  pka^  of  pnd 
hair.  The  next  objects  of  men  than  ordinary  iatsrtsl  mm 
two  beautiful  heifers  from  tbe  Ivington  herd,  whieh  ibsvtd 
that  Mr.  Robert's  nsnal  and  weU-known  care  had  bees  bt- 
stowed  upon  them  since  their  Riqral  defeat  at  Weresitsr,  vheff 
one  of  these,  Docbees  of  Bedford,  wne  then  pieced  Meosd  to 
Clementine.  Amongst  the  lots  of  breeding  nalmalt,  which  » 
shown  in  fouri^  isrespeetive  of  the  aeieago  of  land  oeenpiid  b; 
the  exhibitor,  Mr.  G.  Pitt,  Chadnor,  meintainedhis  aiBiIfiii| 
place,  taking  three  firat  priaee  and  eoe  cewmendatinn,  btiid« 
a  first  priae  for  fat  cow. 

Tbe  sheep  were,  ne  mar  be  expected  in  this  loeslitf,  of  At 
Shropshire  breed,  and,  with  one  exception,  via.,  the  first  pnn 
yearling  ran,  they  displayed  extremely  good  dtsrsctff.  y 
that  animal  we  hcnid  some  say  he  is  a  cross  with  the  Cotim 
and  others  the  Lsioeater;  fsr  our  own  part  we  thooghtv 
preeentedmoiotheeharaeteroftbe  Oxford  Down.  BtittJJ 
it  may,  bo  waa  eertainly  a  bandsone  and  gnod  laiail.  b» 
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tlicD— tj«,  tlMK  ii  th«  &«<— the  eUpping  into  form  wool  that 
ihoold  btve  bceo  lold  after  lut  shear  day*  had  dearlj  maeh  to 
do  with  hia  haadaome  appearance ;  and,  although  hia  wool 
wu  of  a  Tcry  lif  ht  hollow  natore  (very  unlike  the  othera  in  hia 
ebn).  yet  there  waa  aiftdeni  eloeaieBe  in  il  (o  grantly  fafour 
tbe  praeCiied  modeller.  The  flock  of  Mr.  Handa  wu  well 
npreieoted,  and»  aa  nraal,  the  majority  of  fint  priaea  were 
iwirded  to  hii  animala ;  Mr,  Nlghtiiigtle*a  formlag  good 
•ceoadi^  aifla|itiagiBOBielaM  whan  they  werefirat  fafooritea. 
The  eaapalilien  in  the  pig  olaiea  waa  liadted.  The  horaee 
len  in  ttvangir  kam  timn  osnal,  and  ameogat  the  *<  aagafor 
JiBBtir  and  road*  wave  many  good  aumota.  The  fint  priae 
■11%  vith  foal  at  foot,  waa  aeaond  at  WoiMolar« 

After  the  ahew  a  large  ooaq^y  adjourned  to  "  The  BoD,** 
whoe  aa  eueilant  dinner  waa  provided.  Amongat  them  we 
BoiiaMl  Eari  Ptowia,  the  Hon.  Oapt.  Windsor  Olite,  MP..  Sir 
Wsu  Prasar,  M.P..  Sir  Baldwin  Leighton*  M.P.,  the  Mayor 
of  Lodlev,  Mr,  Xeayde  Boberta,  Capt  Anderaon,  Meaara. 
Bijlej,  Clirk^,  J.  Gregg,  &e^  iu.  The  apeechea  and 
toeiti  were,  with  Urn  eieeptions,  the  meat  nnUke  what 
Huj  ihonid  be  npon  meh  oecasionB,  aa  it  waa  poaslble  to  make 
tkea.  Bcareely  waa  the  aobjeet  whldi  should  engrou  the 
thoof  bts  ef  the  eompany  at  theae  aseetiegs  tonehed  npon.  and 
in  ippeand  aitiaoiely  guarded  leet  oflisnee  ahooM  be  given 
insaytbingthat  aaaj  fall  ftom  their  lipa  to  diaturh  the  har- 
Mnjof  the  aeetiiig;  lerenl  of  the  warmest  aapportan  of  the 
toet^  having  withdrawn  anbseqnent  to  tiie  meeting  of  1863, 
It  wbieb  time  Sif  Baldwin^a  gam*'biU  waa  ao  waimly  dia- 
nucd. 


CHBESE  AND  STOCK  v.  CORN  CROPS. 

^i  tbe  DnnhamiV-th'-Hill  PteDiera»  Clnb,  Lord  Biiriairo 

wd :  Saab  aoaietiea  m  the  waaant  wen  of  vital  importanee 

Htteeasimuiity.fQithe  advnnea of  i^vienltnn waa  asatnly 

tttiiliouble  to  tbeir  beneaeial  infloeMe,  and  the  healthAd 

JPintof  eompetiUonwhioh  thqroeftted.    Then  wen  heaa- 

Mv  iaflaeoeea  ooanaetcd  with  theae  shows  that  ought  not  to 

N  ererlooked.    Amonpt  the  adTantagea  to  which  he  nfened, 

^  tbe  iMilitiee  nfforded  agricQltnmta  of  coming  together 

<od  Bteing  the  prnetioal  reaolta  of  their  laboon^  of  dlacoasing 

utvsriooatopiee  of  the  day:  and,  as  steel  sharpens  steel  by 

MBBf  in  eenteet,  eo  the  mM  of  man  beeame  sharpened  and 

«PuM  by  coaunff  in  contact  with  the  asind  of  Ua  Mow. 

■la.   Hanlandlord  and  tanaat  met  together  CD  one  eonunen 

r»u<i.  vying  with  eaah  other  in  a  apirit  of  emnlation  whwh 

■bowed  that  a  good  foaling  anbeisted  batwoM  then.     He 

1^    ^''  ^^"  *  ^^P  inteceat  in  forming  operational  be* 

«*u<g.aa  he  did,  that  every  man  who  was  oooneeted  with  the 

MBHement  of  landed  propertv  ought  to   make   himself 

■equiBted  with,  and  master  of  anch  aubjects.    He  hoped 

1^  woald  aooept  his  nmarka  in  tbe  ^nd  spirit  he  gave 

tNia.   The  farmer  of  the  pntent  day  muat  be  «  foiaur  in- 

w ;  be  moat  live  aa  a  former,  and  he  muat  work  u  a  fanner. 

^he  flfst  qneation  n  farsser  onght  to  consider  waa  the  best 

diKiipticn  of  form  he  ought  to  hove ;  and  bo  thought  that 

nv  of  tboie  he  waa  addressing  would  dUfor  with  him  when  he 

^  that  whent-growing  was  not  the  thiaig  to  pay.    He 

upagbt  he  wtts  figh  t  in  saying  that  the  importa  of  grain  into 

^  eonotry  within  the  laat  tan  yean  had  been  donUed;  and 

tbefarmen  who  had  to  contend  with  dear  land,  high  imita, 

tad  a  Tsriable  dimate,  could  not  compete  with  superior  land, 

ibQQdtat  labour,  nnd  otoudless  skies.    It  was  bis  opinion  that 

the  irsa  of  forme  ehoold  be  nther  diminished  than  extended, 

>ad  that  the  prodnetton  of  cheese  or  stock  would  produce  the 

Jf>l«it  ntnvna.    Too  much  can  could  not  he  beetowed  in 

tbe  eeleotian of  cattle;  and  Mr. Finkerton  had  aaid  on  this 

Mbjeet  that  "  physical  oonfonnntion  ia  of  the  greateat  las- 

portaaee,    The<leep,  andatthe  smm tisso wide*  cheat  gin 

room  for  the  heart  and  hmga  to  pUur  ftaaly.    Theronndnbi, 

UsTur  the  yertebrm  as  nearly  at  rigkt  anglea  na  asM  be,  give 

II  „b^Hhy  digntive  Dowcr.    Tbe  breedth  of  bin  natunUy 

rouowf  the  round  rib.    The  straight  back  and  lengthy  hind 

Wter  must  he  added  to  complete  the  symmetry.    The  eye, 

•00,  raquirea  attention.    It  cannot  bo  too  prominent,  and.  at 

tbe  some  tiass^  gosi^  waven  fai  the  aniasal  world  ssind  has 

ifo  mflQenn  ovw  QutteL*   Thmntkeyhad  wrhatMr.  Vlnkmp. 

ton  called  the  poimta  of  boMty,  and  what  CQUtitatod  •  good 


and  pnfltable  animal  He  (the  Chairman)  waa  pkaaad  to  aee 
in  the  showyard  a  fair  selection  of  agricultural  implements. 
The  steam  plough  and  thraahing  enginea  wen  now  being  much 
need.  Steam  was  superior  to  manoial  labour ;  and  one  of  the 
flnt  atodies  of  an  agneoltuist  should  be  the  saying  of  time. 
Lord  Stanlejy,  at  a  rscent  meeting,  attached  ((rest  importance 
to  this  subject,  for,  be  eaid,  the  scythe  and  eickle  must  be 
aoperseded  by  the  iMwing  and  reapbg  machhtea  (  ud  the 
aooner  the  better.  This  quntien  had'heen  widsly  diaenasad ; 
and  then  wen  aoan  peraona  who  maintained  that  the  npi- 
taliat  alone  would  proAt  by  the  change,  aad  the  email  farmer 
and  the  form  labounr  would  suifer.  He  was  not  of  that 
opinion.  His  belief  wm  that,  as  far  aa  the  operative  form 
labonzcr  waa  coooened,  it  would  depriye  him  of  doing  some 
of  the  hardest  work  he  now  performed,  and  that  nlief  he 
would  gladly  wdeome.  If  even  it  became  necessary  for  the 
email  farmen  to  make  use  of  the  eipeoain  imploBMnta  he 
had  alluded  to^  they  could  obtafai  them  by  hiring,  or,  better 
atill,  by  forasing  asaedationa  for  the  muehan  of  them  t  and* 
if  that  wen  donc^  the  small  farmer  hoa  BothiB||  to  dread  from 
the  introduction  of  machinery  of  that  deecription.  Let  them 
go  hand-in-hand  together,  far  union  waa  atnngth ;  and,  if  they 
purehaaad  aneh  maebineiy,  than  waa  no  foar  of  the  email 
former  going  to  the  will. 


MR.  KNIGHT'S  EXMOOR  PONY  SALE. 

The  annual  sale,  hy  Meaara.  Tomkina,  of  Exmoor  poniea 
took  place,  aa  naaal,  in  a  meadow  don  to  the  Beading 
Station.  The  catalogue  oompriaed  82  baya  (four  of 
them  **  bufly,"  nnd  two  "maty")*  d  browna,  8  cheanvta, 8 
blacks,  and  9  whites  nnd  greys.  Of  these,  1  wss  rising  four,  81 
risbg  fin,  6  rising  six,  mid  the  other  ISrangbg  from  nine  to 
thirteen.  They  w««  eonaidanhly  better  broken  than  uana|» 
aa  thne  men  had  been  at  them  for  aeveralniontha,  and  the '64 
lot  will  be  backed  and  put  forward  still  earlier.  The  younger 
onea  wan  piiodpally  by  the  celebrated  Sparkham  Pony, 
Pandarus,  and  Palmerston,  all  of  which  wen  cut  and  sold  at 
the  sale  laat  year,  nt  an  avenge  of  nearly  87  guineea.  The 
pony  atalliona  at  home  an  of  thia  blood,  and  70  marcs  have 
lieen  put  to  ihia  epring.  The  let  thie  year  ahowed  a  conai- 
derable  improvement  both  in  general  eiac  and  action  (many  of 
them  being  nearer  13  than  IS  hnnds),  and  the£1016«.average 
of  1861,  when  they  won  firat  add  at  Bending,  was  incnaaed 
to  £18  19s.  6d.;  this  again  wu  £1  7a.  6d,  in  advnnoe  of  the 
average  of  1862,  which  the  three  ex-atalUona  sent  ^  so  eon* 
aiderably. 

The  attendanoe  wm  good,  and  among  them,  heaidee  sonw 
ladies,  we  observed  Lord  Charica  Mannera,  M.P.  i  I<ord  CInnde 
Hamilton,  MP.  i  Sir  John  Lawfsnoa,  O.C.B.  (  Mr.  P.  Senpa^ 
M.P,;  Mr.  F,  W.  Knight,  M,P.,  and  aomc  preeent  and 
paat  muten  of  fbihonnda,  beaidea  liondon  and  country  deel- 
eie.  The  higheat  price,  84  go.,  waa  asade  for  a  very  thick  and 
appropriately  naased  hrown  pony  **  Snug***  "  DoUy,^  a  email 
but  beautiful  little  dish-noaed  man,  went  for  20  gs.,  and  the 
very  bloody-looking  **  Fandarna,"  by  the  42-guinea  Pandarua 
of  last  year,  made  174  gs.,  and  waa  purehaaad  by  Lord  Oharlea 
Mannersi  who  had  been  very  canfolly  through  the  lota. 
"  Palmenton**  (24  p.)  wne  Tcry  etreng  and'good,  like  hie  ain; 
"  Touch  me  MotV  pntty  tapering  head  nther  than  her  bone 
helped  her  up  to  19  gs. ;  and  Mr.  Scrope  could  not  raeiet  the 
beautiful  action  of  '*Nononch,"  even  nt  81  gs.  Baglan 
(15^  gs.)  and  Batcateher  (17  gi.)  both  looked  up  to  a  much 
gmter  weight,  and  the  pair  of  toy  grqrs,  "little  John**  and 
"Squirrel,"  stepped  nicely  round  the  ring  to  the  shaking  of 
the  red  flag,  and  wen  got  cheap  for  16  gs.  The  loweet  price 
wne  6|  ge.  for  an  aged  asare,  **  Janet,"  and  the  total  prooeedl 
of  the  ifly  wen  very  nearly  £700. 

The  intenat  of  the  dny  waa  eonsidemhiy  hai^taned  by  the 
appeannoa  of  the  dark  cheannt  ^  NaUy ,"  which  waa  purehaaad 
by  her  pnaent  owner,  a  BerksUn  man,  for  11  gs.  at  thia  sale 
laat  year,  and  won  the  third  priae  for  pony  mam  at  Woeaea- 
ter.  A  year*a  high  knp  bad  eifected  wonders  for  her, 
and  this  yery  fair  hint  was  not  lost  upon  the  bidders. 
On  the  whole  it  waa  a  most  successful  sale,  and  a  atiU  larger 
aawmbly  will  no  doubt  meet  under  that  tent  next  year,  to 
gtaet  aaother  Ifty  belch  nllar  thair  140  Milea  walk  *««Nit 
from  the  EzBiooi  Billa,* 
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AGRICULTURAL    STATISTICS,    IRELAND,    1863. 


The  following  we  extract  firom  the  clever  report  of  Mr. 
Donnelly,  the  Registnr-Oenovl  of  Ireland. 

The  abstracts  have  been,  as  in  former  years,  compiled 
from  retoms  obtained  by  members  of  the  constabolary 
and  metropolitan  police,  who,  to  the  nnmber  of  nearly 
4,000,  were  selected  to  act  as  enumerators.  They  hare 
performed  this  duty  in  their  usually  efficient  manner. 

The  enumeration — ^which  extends  over  about  606,000 
distinct  holdings — commenced,  this  year,  on  the  2nd  of 
June,  and  terminated  in  the  middle  of  July. 

The  following  summary  shows  the  extent  under  cereal 
crops  in  1862  and  1868  : 

AltTBACT  OP  ClBBAL  CBOFS. 


1862. 

Acres. 

WbMt  856,321 

OaU 1.977.628 

Bsrley  192,802 

Ben  and  Rye....        12,128 
BesBs  and  Perns. .        16,202 


1868. 

Deertaae. 

Aeres. 

Acres. 

264,766 

....       91.555 

1.948,986 

....       28.542 

171.288 

....       21,064 

8,624 

8^01 

15,148 

54 

Total 2.658,481        2.408.762 


144.719 


Deereue  in  esteal  crops  in  1868 . .  144,719  aeres. 

According  to  this  abstract  thore  would  appear  to  be  a 
total  decrease  in  the  acreage  under  cereals  of  144,719 
acres,  or  5 '7  acres  in  every  100. 

The  area  occupied  by  the  diflierent  green  crops,  in  the 
years  1862  and  1868,  is  given  in  the  following  table: 

AsanAOT  ov  Gbism  Cbopi. 


Foiatoes  ..«•...... 

Tomipe 

Mangel  Wnnel  andl  o«o99 

BMtRdot J  ^^'^^ 

Cabbage 80.548 

Carrots,  Parsnipi,  and  1  i  •*  vi « 

other  Graeo  Cropa  J  *'''" 

VaCchea  and  Rape . .  80.8S0 


1862.          1863.  Iners. 

Acres.         Aerea.  Aciea. 

1,018.112  1,028,626  6,514 
876,716 


Deoia. 


851.860 

— 

25,866 

16,462 

— 

6.760 

88,998 

8,465 

-. 

22.658 

4,940 

— 

29,678 

•. 

1,162 

Tbtal 


•  ...••.. 


1,497.185    1,477,777      —      19,858 


NetdeeRaaeinGncB  Cropa  in  1868..  19,858  aerea. 

GlMBEAL    SUMXAET. 


Do. 

Inenaae 

Do. 


in  Cereal  Cropa... 

Giean  Cropa  .••••.. ..i 
in  Meadow  and  Clover  •  • . , 

Plaz  , 


Acres. 
144,719 1 

19;i58  / 
7,7241 

68,922  / 


Aerea. 
164,077 

71,646 


Total  dccraaaa  in  the  extant  of  land  under  Crops  in  1863  98.481 

The  decrease  in  the  extent  of  land  under  crops  this 
year  compared  with  1862,  as  shown  in  the  above  sum- 
mary, is  92,431  acres:  cereal  and  green  crops  having 
diminished  by  164,077  acres;  and  meadow  and  flax  in- 
oieased  by  71.646— flax  alone  to  the  extent  of  68,922 
acres.  The  total  area  under  flax  this  year  amounts  to 
218,992  acres,  which  exceeds  by  89,418  acres  the  greatest 
extent  sown  in  any  year  since  tiieae  statistics  commenced 
in  1847. 

The  fluctuations  between  1862  and  1868  in  the  acreage 
under  crops,  grass,  fidlow,  woods  and  plantations,  and 


bog  and  waste  unoecupUd,  are  given.  There  appesn  to 
be  a  decrease  of  land  under  cropa  in  every  promee. 
Grass-lands  have  increased  in  Ulster  and  Connaoght  by 
25,260  acres ;  and  decreased  in  Leinster  and  Mnnster  by 
7,587  acres,  leaving  a  net  increase  of  17,723  scrs. 
IVdlow  has  increased  in  the  provineea  of  Mmiater.  Uliter, 
and  Connanght  by  1,675  acres ;  and  decreased  in  Ldnster 
by  8,288  acres.  Woods  and  plantations  are  retameil  as 
having  decreased  in  Leinster  by  1,748  acres ;  and  increased 
in  the  other  provineea  to  the  amount  of  8,158  acres ;  sad 
bog  and  waste  nnoceupied  would  appear  to  have  increaaed 
in  all  the  provinces  to  the  extent 'of  74,856  aeres. 

The  increase  in  the  column  headed  "  Bog  and  'Wsiie 
unoccupied"  is  owing  to  the  withdrawal  of  live  stock 
from  the  mountain  and  boggy  pastures,  conaequent  upon 
the  decreaae  in  stock,  causedby  the  four  last  unfavouibk 
years;  but  it  may  be  reasonably  assumed  that  with  a 
continuance  of  genial  seasons,  the  tracts  of  mountain  and 
boggy  pasture,  which,  from  tiie  causes  mentioned,  sre  not 
this  year  occupied  by  cattle,  will  ere  long  resume  tbdr 
former  poaition,  and  contribute  to  the  agrimiltaral  weahb 
of  the  country. 

The  following  we  extract  from  a  table  showing  the 
number  of  live  stock  in  1862  and  1868.  It  appears  thai 
there  is  a  decrease  in  1868,  as  compared  wi^  1862,  of 
horses  28,715,  of  catUe  116,616,  of  sheep  152,201.  aod 
of  pigs  89,522.  In  the  value  tiie  decrease  between  the 
two  years  is,  in  horses  £189,720,  cattle  £767,997,  ihcep 
£167,421,  and  of  pigs  £111,908,  showing  a  decreaae  in 
atock  in  tiie  hands  of  the  fiurmers  to  the  enonnous  amount 
of  £1,227,041.  Has  all  this  money  been  hoarded,  or 
have  the  farmers  in  Irehmd  been  obliged  to  drag  out  their 
existence  by  living  and  paying  rent  out  of  capital?  or 
will  the  deficiency  be  accounted  for  by  the  enormous  drain 
on  the  population  by  emigration  P  We  learn  that  in  tbe 
first  seven  months  of  1868,  that  is  from  January  to  Jnly, 
both  inclusive,  no  less  than  80,506  peraona  have  left  the 
country,  being  nearly  double  the  number  whidi  left  in  the 
oorreaponding  months  of  the  previous  year.  Truly  ire 
fear  "  there  is  something  rotten  in  the  state  of  Dennuuk." 
Have  the  priests  no  power  to  stop  this  drain  ?  have  the 
landlords  of  Ireland  no  inducement  to  offer  to  stay  this 
loas  of  labour  P    For, 

^  A  bold  psasaatiy,  its  eoontry's  piidab 
When  ones  destroyed,  eaa  nef  cr  be  suppHod." 

The  following  extract  ia  the  only  bright  spot  in  the  Re- 
gistrar General's  report. 

"  The  average  produce  of  ike  trope  cannot  be  so  astia- 
factorily  ascertained  until  after  the  genersl  harvest  has 
been  gathered  in ;  but  from  inqniriea  which  I  have  made 
in  many  well-informed  quarters,  as  well  as  from  the  veir 
favourable  accounts  given  by  tiie  provincial  preaa  in  all 
parts  of  the  country,  it  may  be  fauly  eatimated  that  the 
yield  of  the  cereal  cropa  in  particular  thia  year  will  prove 
above  the  average  which  has  been  known  lor  many  aea- 
Bona  in  Ireland ;  and  althou^  there  ia  a  frJling-off  in  the 
total  acreage,  yet  it  ia  confidently  expected  that  it  will  be 
compensated  by  theabundant  produce  of  ahnoat  all  crops-^ 
the  total  value  of  which,  it  haa  been  computed,  wul  in 
1868  exceed  that  of  the  cropa  of  laat  year  by  aereral 
millions  sterling,  and  approximate  to  that  of  some  of  oor 
best  years :  in  flax  alone  the  increase  in  value  over  1862. 
caused  by  the  larger  acreage  of  63,922  acres,  ooml»ned 
with  the  abundant  yield  and  superior  quality,  will,  it 
is  expected,  amount  to  £1,000,000.' 
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LORD    GEORGE    MANNERS,    M.P.,    ON   AGRICULTURAL   AFFAIRS. 


The  Miniiftl  mMting  of  the  Nevmirkst  Farmers'  Club  wh 
held  in  that  town  oa  Tuesdej,  Oct.  6.  The  stock  ehow  wu  in 
the  yard  of  the  Ratland  Arms,  and  the  ploughing  on  the  farm 
of  Mr.  lUtdiif,  io  the  immediate  f  icinity.  The  uher  cap, 
fiven  to  the  farmer*!  ion  proriog  himself  the  best  ploughman. 
waa  awarded  to  Mr.  Wright,  jun.,  of  S<raflfham  Prior.  In 
the  evening,  about  eighty  of  the  members  dined  together,  at 
the  Golden  I^oo  Ian,  the  catering  of  the  hostess  (Mrs.  West- 
lej)  being  beyond  all  praise.  In  the  absence  of  the  Duke  of 
Rutland,  the  president  of  the  club,  Lord  George  Manners, 
M.P.  for  Cambridgeshire,  presided,  supported  by  Mr.  Adeane, 
M.P.,  Meters.  Bcnyen,  Thorp  (8),  Ratdiff,  Slater.  Frost, 
Hervey,  Dobito,  King,  and  oth«n»  the  principal  agrieidtnriste 
of  the  neighbourhood. 

The  Chairman,  in  proponing  *  Prosperity  to  the  New- 
market Farmers'  Club,"  aaid  it  was  a  toast  of  so  much  irn* 
portaace  that  he  ref^retted  deeply  hie  inability  to  do  justice  to 
it ;  and  he  felt  that  inability  the  more  because,  in  consequence 
of  a  eombioation  of  eifcamataneee,  he  was  nnaUe  to  be  pre- 
sent in  the  tovn  at  at  early  an  hoar  as  he  could  hafc  wished, 
and,  therefore,  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  defota  that  time  to 
the  inspection  of  the  plonghiog-field  and  the  ehowyard  as  he 
eould  ha?«  desired ;  but  he  wsa  enabled  to  take  eounsel  with 
some  pfMtieal  frioada  whom  he  had  had  the  pleasnrs  of  meeting, 
and  relying,  as  he  was  justified  in  doing,  upon  their  judgment, 
he  was  in  a  position  to  say  that,  as  far  as  the  ploughing 
went,  there  was  a  decided  improvement  upon  the  work  that 
had  been  done  in  former  years,  and,  therefore,  he  was  justified 
in  aaacrtiag  that  the  chief  objects  for  which  the  club  was 
originally  instituted  were  in  eouxae  of  realisation,  and  that. 
ezeeUeat  aa  was  the  practice  of  farming  in  the  locality  pra- 
*iooely»  it  was  still  yesr  by  year  beeoming  better  and  better. 
Thie  was  as  it  should  be ;  and  they  would  agree  with  him 
that,  if  thty  were  to  eombat  eoeeeufnlly  with  unrestricted 
compatition  end  low  prices,  it  would  not  do  to  etand  still. 
They  mnst  strain  STery  nerre  to  be  gettiag  forward  (cheers). 
He  thonght  when  agrieulturists  assembled  together  it  was 
only  llttiog  they  should,  iu  some  form,  express  their  thankful- 
nees  to  an  all-wise  Providence  for  the  bountiful  hsrrest  which 
had  thie  year  crowned  their  labours  (cheers).  It  was  of 
primary  importanee  that  they  should  have  a  good  hsrrest  this 
year,  hecaose  there  was  still  a  Isrge  clase  of  tneir  countrymen 
(the  operatives  in  Lsncsshire)  who  were  wholly  unemployed, 
or  aft  least  but  narti illy  employed,  and  therefore,  to  that  large 
body,  it  was  ot  essential  importance  that,  during  the  coming 
winter,  prices  should  rule  low;  but,  though  low  prices  were 
veiy  eicellent  things  for  the  poor  consumer,  thqr  were  not  so 
good  for  the  prodoeer,  be  he  rich  or  poor.  It  was,  therefore, 
a  matter  of  some  gratifteatioo  to  be  able  to  reflect  that  ths 
present  low  prices  wera  not  owing  to  increased  importations 
of  foceicn  eom,  so  much  u  from  the  stste  of  their  own  stack- 
yards (cheers).  He  thought  he  could  show,  by  reference  to 
a  vary  few  figures,  that  that  waa  the  case.  On  referring  to 
the  last  retume  imned  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  he  found  that 
in  the  eight  months  ending  the  Slat  of  August,  1861,  the  im- 
portations of  wheat  amounted  to  4,908.000  qrs. ;  in  1862,  to 
5,510,000  qrs. ;  and  in  1863  to  only  8,596.000  qrs.  The  im- 
ports of  wheat  meal  in  the  asms  period  were— in  1861, 
5,030,000  qrs.;  m  1862,  5,007,000  qrs.;  and  in  1863. 
3,499,000  qrs.  Testing  it  by  the  money  value  of  the  im- 
portations, hs  found  that  the  value  in  1861  waa  £16,657,000; 
in  1862,  £14,579.000 ;  and  in  1863,  £8308,000.  He  further 
found  that  the  value  of  the  wheat  and  wheat  meal  imported 
from  the  United  Statea  of  •  America  amounted,  iu  1861,  to 
£6,340,000,  in  1862  to  £6,876,000,  and  in  1863  to 
£3,271,000,  showing,  therefore,  that  there  was  not  only  a 
very  material  decrease  from  all  countries,  but  espeetally  (as 
they  might  have  espected)  from  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica. He  thonght  this  led  them  to  reflect  what  their  position 
might  be  as  a  nstion  another  year,  should  the  unhappy  con- 
test in  the  United  States  of  Ameries  continue — and  he 
thought  he  would  be  a  very  ssn^ nine  man  who  fancied  be 
could  seethe  end  of  it— when  the  importations  must  naturally 


decline  more  and  more,  till,  after  a  time,  they  would  beeoma 
small  indeed ;  and,  in  addition  to  that  (what  wu  far  from 
improbable),  if  there  ahould  be  a  war  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  shutting  up,  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  sources  of 
importation ;  and  if,  in  addition  to  all  that,  they  ahould  have 
the  misfortune  to  have  a  bad  harvest — he  thonght  their 
position  would  not  be  altogether  satisfactory.  Therefore*  it 
seemed  to  him,  considering  all  these  matters,  that  it  was  wise 
for  them  to  ponder  the  deep  importanee  of  striving  in  every 
wsy  to  increase  the  production  of  their  own  soil,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, to  diminish  the  cost  of  it  (cheers).  He  believed  that 
steam  cultivation  alone  would  materially  assist  them  in  eo 
doing.  He  must  ask  permission  to  eiprcss  his  conviction  that 
they  mnst  look  to  steam  cultivation  to  perform  for  them  tha 
double^  purpoea  of  diminishing  the  cost  of  production,  and 
inereasinc  the  amount  of  produce.  In  attempting  to  prove 
this,  he  should  not  offer  them  sny  siUy*theories  of  his  own, 
but  refer,  for  a  moment,  to  a  pamphlet  which  had  been  pub- 
liahed  bj  Mr.  Hutchioeoo,  Lord  Brownlow^s  sgent»  in  wnic^ 
the  iubject  was  folly  treated.  He  dare  say  that  many  gentle- 
men iu  that  room  might  have  seen  the  pamphlet;  and  he  thought 
thoee  who  had  would  consider  that  it  deserved  attentive  eon- 
aideration.  He  found,  from  Mr.  Hutchinson's  statement 
(these  were  facts  which  were  the  ascertained  results  of  two 
years'  continnous  working  upon  a  farm  cultivated  mainly  by 
steam),  that  the  cost  of  cultivating  a  farm  of  546  acres  for 
two  yesrs — by  which  he  mesnt  the  cost  of  preparing  the  soil 
for  the  reception  of  seed— smounted  to  £562  2s.  9d ,  the  cost 
per  sere  being  7s.  4|d.  The  estimsted  cost,  upon  the  aanm 
farm,  of  cultivation  by  horse-power  would  have  been  £1,180 
lis.  2d.,  and  the  average  154.  54d.,  leaving  a  balance  in 
favour  of  steam  'cultivation  of  £618  8s.  5d.,  and  a  balanee 
upon  the  acreage  of  8s.  l^d.  In  addition  to  this,  the  money 
value  iu  the  second  year  of  the  increased  produce  was  ststed 
to  hsve  been  £776  2s.  lid.,  or  £98  2s.  lid.  more  than  the 
rent  of  the  farm.  He  imagined  that  the  correctness  of  this 
condusion  must  depend  msinly  upon  the  number  of  horses  whioh 
the  steam  cultivation  would  enable  the  fanner  to  diapenso 
with.  Mr.  Hutchinson  aaid  that  one-third  of  the  ordinary 
number  would  be  amply  suiBeient.  But.  even  if  it  were 
sdmitted  thst  they  could  dispense  with  half,  surely  there  was 
a  great  element  of  cost  withdrawn ;  and  a  number  of  acras 
which  had  been  employed  in  growing  food  for  those  nsohas 
horses  would  be  free  to  grow  food  for  men,  or  crops  for  tha 
purpose  of  feeding  beef  end  mutton  (applause).  No  doubt 
the  answer  to  that  would  be  that  the  msintenanoe  of  thoea 
horses  was  neceessry  for  the  sake  of  their  manure ;  but  ha 
believed  that  the  increased  fertility  which  would  be  obtained 
by  the  ezpoeure  of  ten  inches  of  soil  to  the  action  of  the  sua 
and  air  would  more  than  counterbalance  the  fertility  obtained 
by  the  manure  of  the  horses.  Then,  sgain,  in  catching  ss^ 
sons,  especially  on  dayey  soils,  when  every  hour  waa  of  im- 
portance, and  they  had  a  diflieulty  of  getting  upon  the  soQ, 
they  would  obtain  aa  sdvsntage  in  steam  cultivation.  He  be- 
lieved, too,  there  was  no  reason  why  this  cultivation  by  ateam 
should  not  in  an  emeigency  go  on  by  night  as  well  as  by  dsy, 
for  the  stesm-horse  wss  never  tired,  and  no  amount  of  work 
ever  put  him  out  of  condition  (applause  and  laughter). 
Hitherto  the  eztrema  cost  of  the  apparatus  hsd  been  an 
effectual  bar  to  ita  general  apiidication ;  but  a  public  company 
(the  General  Steam  Cultivation  Company)  had  been  formed 
under  high  anspieee,  by  means  of  which  it  would  be  put  in  the 
power  of  every  solvent  farmer  to  possess  himself  of  the 
requieita  apparatus;  snd,  further,  it  would  be  in  his  power, 
within  fonr  yaan^  to  become  the  proprietor  of  the  machinery 
in  question,  and  to  pay  for  it  out  oi  the  profite  arising  from 
its  use.  He  (Lord  (}.  Manners)  would  be  the  lest  man  to  in- 
troduce any  oontrovenial  question  into  thst  room,  or  to  allude 
to  anything  bordering  upon  politics— least  of  all  should  ha 
desire  to  gdvaniie  the  deftinct  corpse  of  protection ;  but  there 
was  one  braoch  of  firee  trade  which  sppearcd  to  him  to  have 
worked  so  exceedingly  iU  that  ha  really  thonght  a  case  might 
ha  made  out  f»  kmu  altontioa.    He  allndad  to  the  fk«a  tiada 
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in  Uf  0  ttoek,  Um  effect  of  which  bed  been  to  came  a  luge 
trade  in  do^-free  yaeeine  diaeaae,  for  he  beliered  it  wai  eapa- 
Ide  of  proof  that  the  amount  of  good  Britiah  meat  loit  year 
by  year  to  the  eonramer  was  very  far  in  advanee  of  the 
amoont  which  had  been  imported  (applante).  Therefore, 
the  producer  wm  in  a  materially  wone  poaltion,  and  the  con- 
Bumer  waa  nrnterially  iigared  aa  well.  He  did  not  know  that 
it  would  be  ncoeaaary  ^oeitively  to  prohibit  the  importation  of 
foreign  etoek,  becauie  it  waa  foy  well  known  in  London  that 
a  great  deal  of  the  bad  beef  was  alanghteied  io  Aberdeen. 
He  eoold  lee  no  reaion  why,  if  they  ehote  to  ilanffhter  beef 
in  Belgiam  or  Holland,  it  ihoold  not  be  introdacea ;  but  ex- 
perience  had  ahown  that  the  importation  of  foreign  lire  ttock 
was  a  blander.  The  only  other  qneition  whieh  he  thought  it 
neeeesary  to  allude  to  waa  of  a  more  aocial  and  domeitie 
nature,  tii.,  the  employment  of  boyi  and  girla  in  field  hus- 
bandry.   He  wu  not  so  Utopian  aa  to  think  that  that  waa  to 


be  diipensed  with ;  but  he  would  take  that  oppertonity  sf 
suggesting  that  the  employers  of  labour  woold  do  vtU  to 
take  every  precaution  that  a  certain  amount  of  jadidosi  nr< 
veillanee  was  exercised  over  them,  and  that  some  vtMiLtlificd 
person  should  superintend,  as  far  as  possible,  the  votk  they 
were  called  upon  to  perfersa.  Ho  knew  that  vu  dose  n 
many  places,  and  he  believed  with  yery  happy  resolti.  Wiik 
those  few  remarks,  he  begged  to  propose  "  Prosperity  to  the 
Newmarket  Farmera*  Club*'  (cheers). 

The  remainder  of  the  toasts  were  of  the  niusl  oonititutiooil 
and  local  character ;  but  we  should  not  omit  to  m«ntioB  that 
in  proponng  the  health  of  his  Royal  Highness  the  Piisee  «l 
Wales,  the  chairman  made  the  gratifying  announosaeat  thtt 
her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  is  in  the  iatemtiB{  eos- 
dition  which  promises  aa  heir  to  the  throne  of  the  kiosdom 
— an  annoonoement  received  with  most  Jubilant  spplaoie. 


ON    CLOTHING     HORSES, 


The  skina  of  our  domestie  animals,  coated  as  they  aro  with 
hair,  do  not  aa  a  rule  require  moeh  additional  eoTering,  and  it 
la  only  the  finer  breeds,  with  delioate  skins,  and  aeeustomed 
to  be  covered,  that  do  not  rssist  the  effeete  of  a  cold  atmoe- 
pheta.  Habit  leads  to  the  neeeesity  ftv  horsecloths  Ac, 
which  aainmls  would  not  need  if  always  exposed,  provided 
they  had  suflieient  room  to  move,  and  a  certain*  amount  of 
shelter,  which  ia  essential  to  all  animala  on  the  occasion  of 
aeven  storms.  Veterinary  surgeons  haye  often  striTsn  to 
overcome  the  strong  prejudice  which  all  persons  connected 
with  the  stable  hate  of  keeping  animals  excesiivcly  warm, 
both  at  the  expense  of  air  to  breathe  and  air  to  drcnlate 
around  an  animal's  body.  A  sleek  skin  is.thus  obtained  at 
the  expense  of  a  aound  constitution,  and  there  is  no  animal 
noM  aeUeate  than  thoae  submitted  to  the  very  extraordinanr 
system  of  management  of  animals  permitted  by  bdiTtduau 
who  themeelTCs  delight  in  fresh  air,  sponge  baths,  light  cloth- 
ing, and  constint  exerose.  Extremee  should  uways  be 
avoided,  and  If  we  are  not  indined  to  recommend  the  practice 
of  sosM  veterinarians  who,  following,  or  rather  exaggerating, 
the  late  Professor  Coleman,  plaee  their  horses  adrift  the 
coldest  night  when  sofTering  flrom  seven  affections  of  the  res- 
piratory organs,  and  that  even  without  the  slightest  coyerlgn, 
we  nevertheless  condemn  the  hoods  and  breastplates,  and 
bandages,  and  two  or  three  heavy  rugs,  which  oppress  and 
interfero  with  the  proper  aeration  of  the  skin's  surfice.  It 
must  not  be  supposed  by  this  that  we  look  upon  the  animal- 
skin  as  a  true  breathing  surface,  through  whico  oxygen  is  ab- 
sorbed as  by  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  lungs.  The  skin 
exhalea  freely,  and  the  current  of  air  on  the  surface  favourl 
the  exhalations,  and  accelerates  the  discharge  of  thesnperfidas 
enticular  cells,  whidi  are  constantly  roplacra'by  rapidly  form- 
ingcells  on  a  healthy  skin. 

The  error  which  uneducated  jpersena  commit  is  to  regard 
dothing  as  heat-^Ting,  whereu  it  confinee  the  natural  heat  of 
the  body,  which  is  produced  in  direct  ratio  to  the  activity  of 
the  breathing  and  the  circulation.  No  animal,  then,  should 
be  swaddled  so  as  to  pnvent  its  bending  its  limbs  and  lifting 
its  head,  and  seeking  warmth  in  exertion. 

No  animal  should  be  permitted  to  shiver  in  the  cold,  and  it 
Is  a  wise  rule  to  adopt  that  every  animal  should  to  all  appear- 
ance be  comfortable.  We  find  animals,  like  humsn  beings, 
removed  from  a  hot  to  a  cold  climate  snffnring  much  unless 
clothed  in  the  latter,  and  fatal  diseue  in  hsiry  dogs  has  been 
induced  by  exposure  the  first  few  months  after  being  imported 
Into  Snglaud  from  India,  Spain,  or  Italy. 

But  whatever  animal  has  to  be  clothed,  it  should  not  be 
oppressed  with  heavy  sheets,  such  as  we  find,  piled  one  over 
the  other,  on  our  hunters  and  fuhionable  coach-horses.  A 
wrinkle  should  be  taken  from  the  Frenchman,  who  is  seen  in 
the  depth  of  winter  with  a  blue  blouse  over  a  warm  coat. 
The  emock.froek  seems  to  be  destined  to  catch  all  the  wind, 
snd  appears  at  first  sight  to  be  a  cold  gsrmsnt,  but  ezpcrisnce 


teaches  us  the  nverse,  and  science  euplainB  its  tasduBii.  Ai 
the  best  material  to  keep  a  body  warm  is  that  whichcsinii 
the  heat  off  with  the  greatest  difficulty,  so  do  we  ft^d  thit  iD 
snbetanees,  such  as  wool  snd  feathan,  which  isifstea  s  en- 
siderable  amount  of  non-oondnctiog  air  anmad  sn  aaJmil,  m 
those  which  an  best  ealeulated  to  maintain  thehsatoTthe 
body.  The  blouse»  like  a  light  linen  aheet  thrown  over  s  no- 
mon  horse-mg.  hss  a  stratum  of  air  beneath  it  whieh  ii  a 
adminble  non-conductor.  We  obtain  the  largest  smouBt « 
heat  with  the  least  possible  ineooTeBionee  to  theaaiwil  n 
that  way ;  and  it  is  for  thia  reeson  that,  in  bandaging  thseoU 
limbs  of  a  sick  animal,  the  bendagee  ahoold  be  pvtiooidy 
round  the  limbs,  and  not  rolled  round  as  if  they  «««  ■* 
tended  to  cut  the  horse's  legs  in  two.  Hsy  and  stiav  biui 
should  also  be  rolled  lightiy  round  the  limbs  when  reqoiiM, 
and  a  very  detinble  way  of  favouring  a  healthy  exhslstioB  by 
the  skin,  and  still  keeping  sick  animala  warm,  is  to  phis  • 
layer  of  stnw  between  a  horse's  skin  and  a  eossmoQ  mg. 

We  look  upon  clothing  in  changeable  and  cold  dimita  m 
essential,  espedslly  for  hones ;  but  wu  an  aaxioos  tbit  it 
should  be  employed  with  jodgment,  «nd  espeeislly  thtt  thi 
groom's  labour  should  not  be  saved  by  such  a  prspoiteroai 

Iiractioe  as  that  of  cutting  a  horse's  natural  coat  off»  sad  nu- 
ng  up  the  defideney  by  means  of  awoltaing  and  vaheslthy 
horse  •rags.  , 

The  clothing  used  for  animals  is  not  often  bsstoi,  farnM 
and  washed,  but  it  is  Texy  essential  to  attend  to  elesnliaaw  b 
this  way.  I  have  known  the  most  violent  irritation  ef  t» 
skin  kept  up  to  a  great  extent  by  tool  dothing,  and  is  mm 
dtseaaes  of  the  skin  it  is  absolntdy  indisMsable  to  stttsd  to 
the  firequeni  ehanging  and  pnriflcatio&  of  the  ooveringt  for  w 

It  ia  wdl  known  that,  however  neceasaiy  a  free  eiicuiti« 
of  air  in  a  sUhle  may  be  to  promote  the  health  of  the  ikis.  h 
of  every  other  organ  of  the  body,  it  is  indispsnssble  to  uve 
the  distribution  of  the  currents  uniform.  Any  spedsl  esncst 
striking  against  any  part  has  the  effect  of  lowering  the  t«B- 
peratun  of  the  skin  itelow  the  usual  atandard,  and  thee  §  i^ 
action  oceun  which  is  apt  to  be  the  eauae  ofeoogeitieau« 
inflammation.  Iliis  explains  the  ooeomnce  of  eneked  kwi 
from  a  drought  of  cold  air  playing  directly  on  the  bcdi  of  i 
horse  standing  in  front  of  a  door,  when,  perhapsi  the  oal;  am 
for  air  is  through  a  fissnro  left  by  acddent,  or  ocenxtiBgu  (be 
rasult  of  a  door  shrinking  after  having  been  fiied  by  s  Oh 
prater. 

In  order  to  keep  a  horse's  skin  In  good  order,  it  is  iBdupo* 
sable  to  give  him  exerdse,  and  oceasionaUy  exeraee  eskobtH 
to  makeliim  sweat.  This  fsdltUtee  the  deaning  the  ikis  o^ 
efllete  material  in  the  shspe  of  waste  cuticle,  whieh  ctaatf 
otherwise  be  easily  detached ;  and  by  attention  to  the  n>M 
laid  down  as  to  clothing,  and  not  overfeeding,  •'^^J!] 
found  to  live  to  a  good  old  age  in  perfect  hedtk.'Ww<^ 
Farmer. 
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THE    LATE    SIR    TATTON    SYKES'    STUD. 


The  interest  excited  by  the  sale  and  dispersion  of  Sir 
Tattoo  Sykes'  jaatly  celebrated  atod  of  thoroughbred  horeies 
far  stupaaaes  anyUiiag  of  the  Idnd  on  record;  as,  in  fact, 
ihe  eolleetion  of  pare-bred  brood  mares  and  joxmg  stock 
was  the  largest  in  existence  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge. 
Nor  was  the  Intrinsic  merit  of  the  horses,  highly  as  they 
w«re  eateemed  both  at  home  and  abroad,  the  eole  or  even 
the  greatest  oaose  of  attraction  which  broaght  amatenra  and 
buyers  from  ereir  comer  of  the  kingdom,  from  many 
other  nations,  and  even  from  the  antipodes.  The  name 
and  character  of  the  late  Baronet  had  th«  greater  infln- 
enee  in  attracting  yisitors,  and  no  doabt  enhanced  the 
price  of  the  stud  so  much  beyond  what  it  was  estimated 
to  be  worth. 

We  might  hare  abstained  from  entering  on  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  Sledmere  stud  and  its  recent  sale — since  almost 
eyeiy  leading  jonmal  in  tbe  conntry  had  devoted  some 
space  to  the  subject— bnt  for  the  desire  to  pay  some  small 
tribute  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  a  great  man  and  his 
works;  whilst,  from  our  intimate  knowledge  of  both,  the 
szposition  of  our  views  on  some  incidental  points  may 
not  be  unacceptable  to  our  readers. 

Now,  when  tho  name  of  Sir  Tatton  Sykea  has  become 
engraven  on  the  memories  of  all  Yorkahiremen,  and  of 
men  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  when  the  sale  of 
the  313  lota  of  horses,  with  tbe  £25.379  Us.  as  the  price 
rulized,  have  become  matter  of  history,  it  may  bo  well 
to  inquire  what  instruction  does  the  work  just  com- 
pleted aiford  us  as  worthy  of  being  transmitted  to  future 
generations.  In  treating  specially  of  the  stud,  we  do  not 
pretend  to  take  account  of  more  than  a  part  of  the  many 
good  worka  wbich  will  cause  the  memory  of  Sir  Tatton 
Sykes  to  bo  handed  down  to  future  ages  as  a  benefactor. 
HiseUdms  as  a  practical  agriculturist,  as  a  landlord  and 
flockmaster,  wo  must  leave  others  to  do  justice  to,  though 
all  are  worthy  of  praise.  We  nover  visited  the  Sledmere 
itnd  that  we  did  not  make  it  a  study,  and  can  farther- 
more  say,  that  we  never  spent  a  day  there  without  seeing 
something  to  instruct  and  much  to  interest  us.  And  on 
the  recent  oeoaaion— alas,  the  last  opportunity  left  us! — 
the  critical  ohservation  of  each  lot  afforded  tbe  means  to 
arrive  at  conolnsions  only  to  be  drawn  by  comparison  on 
>  large  scale  where  incidents  are  repeatedly  presenting 
themselves. 

Various  are  the  views  of  men,  as  we  have  heard  them 
expressed,  as  to  the  merits  of  the  Sledmere  horses ;  some 
denoting  regret  that  such  an  unexampled  stud  should  have 
been  broken  up ;  whilst  others  exclaim,  What  corn,  grass, 
and  other  food  this  number  of  horses  must  have  consumed! 
In  making  our  critical  remarks  on  the  late  Sir  Tatton's 
system  of  horse-breeding,  we  find  much  to  admire,  with 
much  that  is  suggestive  for  future  consideration;  and 
yet,  when  reducing  the  whole  to  its  proper  economical 
standard,  we  conclude  that  the  directions  left,  that  the 
whole  stud  should  be  sold,  affords  the  best  proof  of  the 
wisdom  of  the  testator.  The  history  of  that  stud,  and 
the  patriarchal  age  to  which  the  late  Baronet  lived,  indi- 
cated the  crisis  wbich  his  death  was  to  bring  about  as 
that  in  which  a  thorough  change  should  be  made — which 
it  had  been  inexpedient,  because  not  in  accordance  with 
the  feelinge  of  the  great  man,  to  inaugurate  in  the  latter 
years  of  his  life.  Though  the  present  Baronet  intended 
to  keep  up  a  stud,  as  we  hear  he  does,  and  if  it  had  been 
optional  for  him  to  keep  or  dispose  of  the  whole,  we  un- 
hesitatingly say,  that  tiie  course  which  has  been  adopted 
was  the  beat  to  be  followed.  Every  one  knows  how  stock 
accomulatea  with  time,  and  that  even  over  a  period  far 
short  of  that  in  which  the  late  Sir  Tatton  lived  much  will 
become  cumbersome,  which  can  with  difficulty  be  oast  off 
without  a  general  clearing  sale. 

The  hiatoxy  of  the  Sledmere  atud  would  undoubted^ 
prove  instmetive  and  most  interesting,  were  all  the  ma- 
terialB  at  hand  for  compiling  it.  The  late  Sir  Tatton  so 
outliTtd  almost  every  one  of  the  men  who  were  his  asso- 


ciates in  early  life,  that  contemporary  reports,  as  they 
refer  to  years  long  past,  must  be  accepted  with  some 
reserve,  though  no  doubt,  since  he  was  little  addicted  to 
change,  and  never  withdrew  from  those  who  merited  his 
esteem,  much  unwritten  but  reliable  anecdote  is  available. 
We  know  from  Sir  Tatton's  own  mouth,  that  the  stud,  if 
not  first  established  by,  received  most  important  additions, 
when  Sir  Mark  Sykes,  about  the  end  of  last  centurj', 
bought  Hornpipe,  by  Herod,  out  of  Sister  to  Eclipse,  for 
1100  guineas;  though  it  is  more  than  probable  that  Sir 
Christopher  Sykes,  the  father  of  the  two  last  Baronets, 
had  aJready  set  on  foot  an  improved  system  of  horse  aa 
well  as  of  sheep  breeding  on  his  estates  over  the  York- 
shire wolds,  which  he  had  brought  from  a  state  of  bar- 
renness "  to  be  one  of  the  finest  corn-growing  districts  in 
England." 

The  late  Sir  Tatton  sometimes  related  incidents,  which 
had  happened  long  before,  with  a  clearness  of  memory 
and  fulness  of  detail  beyond  any  other  man  we  ever  knew. 
An  instance  may  be  referred  to,  as  It  bears  on  the  history 
of  the  Sledmere  stud.  This  was  in  the  summer  of  1857, 
when  Sir  Tatton  related  to  us  the  incident  of  the  purchase 
by  Sir  Mark  Sykes  of  Hornpipe,  by  Trumpator,  out  of 
Luna,  by  Herod,  sister  to  Eclipse,  &c. 

In  1802-3  Hornpipe  produced  fillies  by  Sir  Peter  Teazle, 
and  the  last  produce  of  the  two  was  presented  by  Sir  Mark 
Sykes  to  his  brother,  the  late  Sir  Tatton.   These  sister  fillies 

Sroduced  in  the  same  year  (1810J  Prime  Minister  and  Presi* 
ent,  both  of  which  became  renowned  stallions,  as  the  stud- 
book  shows.  Some  of  the  Prime  Minister  mares  were  the  dams 
of  very  good  race-horses.  The  dams  of  Physician,  Charles 
the  Twelfth,  and  Belinder  (Belinda),  were  Prime  Minister 
mares;  snd  Arom  the  latter  descends  the  last  Derby  winner, 
Macaroni :  and  Pnsideat  was  probably  the  moat  widely  re- 
puted aire  for  getting  hunters  ever  known  in  Yorkshire.  Forty 
years  ago,  we  remember  when  the  late  Messrs.  Dyson  of  Lon- 
don travelled  their  strings  of  excellent  horses  from  Yorkabire 
southwards,  that  amongst  the  most  highly  prized  were  the 
President  horses ;  and  even  down  to  tbe  present  time  one  is 
constantly  meeting  with  half-bred  stalliona  and  marea  amongst 
the  hunting  cLaases  in  Yorkshire  which  claim  near  relationship 
with  old  President.  The  two  Sir  Peter  mares,  by  means  of 
tbe  two  stallions  they  produced,  and  one  mare,  sister  to  Prime 
Minister,  effected  much  good  in  the  Sledmera  stud  at  an  early 
date  of  its  existence,  affording  more  proof  of  what  we  fre- 
quently urge,  on  the  influence  of  even  a  single  mare  under 
good  management.  The  Teasle-Hompipe  mares  combined  in 
tiiur  breed  tbe  best  blood  of  the  pure  English  horse  of  that 
epoch— vis.,  of  Matchem.  Marske,  and  Herod.  Fresh  blood 
was  at  frequent  intervals  mtroduced  into  the  stud  by  Sir  Tat- 
•toB,  and  in  turn  the  best  horses  in  the  country  were  sought 
after. 

The  late  Sir  Tatton  aimed  to  follow  nature  in  all  that  he 
produced,  and  adopted  Bakewell's  theory  in  breeding  horses, 
as  he  did  with  his  sheep.  In  carrying  that  theory  out  in 
practice,  admitting  its  soundness,  there  is  great  liability  to  err, 
especially  in  the  choice  of  stallions  for  particular  mares ;  these, 
as  Sir  Tatton  knew  well,  may  he  Urge  and  powerful  withont 
being  high ;  as  an  example,  if  we  were  asked  to  name  a  stal- 
lion most  likely  to  produce  a  Derby  winner  from  Borealia,  we 
should  certainly  not  look  for  one  limited  to  her  own  height, 
but  should  probably  decide  on  Stockwell  as  our  selection.  In 
excluding  some  of  the  large  and  coarser  type  of  hones,  we 
believe  that  Sir  Tatton's  at  a  racing  stud  wu  under  disad- 
vantages. Horses  as  well  as  men  form  new  families,  with 
inherent  peculiarities.  Of  such  instances  numerous  examples 
might  be  cited.  Sir  Tatton,  however,  did  not  like  a  krre 
BtJUon,  and  though  a  firat-cUss  rider,  sought  speed  with 
power  in  a  bandaome  horse,  and  never  could  be  induced  to  like 
a  plain  one ;  hence  his  stud  wu  founded  in  character  after  his 
own  taste.  We  never  saw  a  Urge  coarse  horse  or  mare 
amongst  the  selections  at  Sledmere,  and  never  saw  one  of  the 
latter  there  with  a  plain  head,  but,  on  the  contrary,  all  were  as 
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flDe  and  pnttj  u  the  purest  Ante  of  tlM  DiMrt.  Ai  the 
Bledmere  ttad  wu  difforcntly  managfed  to  soy  other  in  the 
kingdom,  it  may  be  well  to  eonaider  the  reanlta  relatiTely  with 
that  and  others  kept  on  amaller  tcalcs.  To  acquire  an  insight 
into  the  management,  the  liberal  tpirit  and  good  taite  whieh 
ckaraeteriaed  the  whole  aim*  and  ruled  in  the  adeetion  of 
mares  and  stallions,  it  is  neeessaiy  to  go  back  many  years  in 
the  inquiry,  to  be  able  to  understand  the  early  state  and  aub- 
sequent  doTelopment  whieh  the  eatablishment  has  reoeircd, 
when  we  shall  find  how  much  it  differed  on  the  whole  from 
anything  we  are  accustomed  to  see  in  those  of  recent  times, 
which  almost  exclusively  aim  to  produce  stock  for  the  turf. 

The  first  aim  of  the  Sledmere  Baronets  was  to  produce 
high-^lass  hunters,  and  to  improve  the  breed  around  them  of 
that  class  of  horse.  As  is  well  known,  love  for  the  animal  and 
his  cuHiTStioa  formed  the  great  feature  in  Sir  Tatton's  cha- 
racter ;  and  the  earnestness  and  application  with  which  he 
pursued  this  object  have  never  been  excelled,  and  seldom 
equalled.  As  the  numbers  of  mares  moltijilied,  and  the 
peculiar  notions  which  Sir  Tatton  entertained,  of  keeping 
them  to  very  mature  age  before  they  were  put  in  the  stud, 
and  by  his  carrjing  out  the  same  practice  with  the  geldings 
which  were  to  be  converted  into  hunters  and  riding  horses, 
the  effect  was  that  of  swelling  the  number  of  animals  on  the 
estste  without  tending  eommensnrately  to  profitable  reiult ; 
whilst  the  cost  of  keep  became  proportionally  high,  and  the 
atud  so  spread  out,  that,  beyond  the  sound  land  and  good 
pasture  in  season,  there  was  not,  and  could  not  be  the  same 
care,  handling,  feeding,  &c,  which  are  found  to  form  such 
essential  steps  in  the  dsrelopmeRt  of  the  colt  to  form  a  race- 
horse. The  Sledmere  stud  was  distinguished  from  the  first  as 
being  an  amateur  establishment,  as  it  always  continued  to  be, 
all  modifications  notwithstanding;  the  system  pursued  may 
be  regarded  as  an  improvement  on  those  of  continental 
nations,  and  as  one  that  can  only  be  imitated  where  land 
abounds  and  hands  are  scarce ;  and  even  then  the  practice  of 
keeping  mares  fruitless  until  six  or  more  years  of  age,  and 
hones  destined  to  work,  almoat  as  long  before  they  are  brought 
into  use,  is  nowhere  advisable.  We  regard  it  as  not  merely 
costly,  but  contrary  to  what  experience  and  rational  views 
teach  us — as  calculated  to  make  the  most  of  horses. 

It  has  been  commonly  remarked  that  the  Sledmere  stud  hai 
furniihed  a  small  proportion  of  good  raee-horacs  relative  to  its 
magnitude  and  purity  of  blood;  and  since  we  believe  the 
notions  prevailing  to  be  founded  in  truth,  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
inquire  into  the  cause. 

Some,  whom  we  have  heard  diicuss  the  question,  say  that 
the  msres,  though  sound  and  of  good  stamins,  lack  quality ; 
that  they  were  thick  in  the  shoulder,  and  better  adapted  to 
produce  hunters  than  race-horses.  From  such  notions  we 
entirely  differ,  and  regarded  moat  of  the  animala  as  wide  and 
well-proportioned,  such  as  we  shsll  always  find  to  prevail  where 
the  mares  have  freedom,  and  are  amply  fed  on  good  land,  such 
as  the  Sledmere  stud  had.  The  stock  will  soon  become  nar- 
row, and  look  lengthy  and  fine  when  brought  into  use  for 
radog  purposes.  The  reason  why  the  proportion  of  great 
winners  produced  from  Sledmere  was  relatiyely  small,  may,  we 
believe,  be  easily  accounted  for,  while  the  excellency  of  the 
stock  is  admitted. 

The  breeding  of  race-horses  constitutes  an  art,  and  dif- 
fers in  some  easentisl  points  from  that  required  for  pro- 
ducing horses  for  other  purposes ;  and  it  has  become  more 
and  more  so  in  modern  times  compared  to  former  periods, 
when  horses  were  not  raced  until  -they  reached  the  age 
of  four  or  five  years;  now  it  is  said,  that  unless  they  can 
run  at  two  and  three,  they  do  not  pay  for  training.  Here  we 
see  cause  why  the  Sledmere  stud  did  not  furnish  winners 
in  number  equal  to  many  others,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to 
determime  whether  the  custom  of  running  for  most  of  the  great 
stakes  takes  plsce  at  too  early  an  age  is  at  fault,  or  whether 
the  system  pursued  in  the  late  Sir  Tatton's  stud  was  too  much 
of  a  waiting  kind  to  enable  his  colts  to  meet  the  Bay  Middle- 
tons,  West  Australians,  Blink  Donniea,  Sec.,  which  had  from  the 
time  they  were  foaled  received  all  the  advantages  which 
nature  and  art  combined  oould  confer.  That  which  appeared 
the  more  natoral  course  to  Sir  Tatton,  however  well  it  may 
have  succeeded  with  horses  to  be  brought  out  late  to  work, 
could  not  bear  the  test  of  early  competition.  We  find  thst 
his  method  was  at  the  opposite  extreme  to  those  now  com- 
monly adopted ;  and,  wlubt  the  practice  has  been  gaining 


gronnd  of  breeding  blood  stock  too  artifleislly ,  bj  whidi  i 
it  obtains  bulk  and  height,  at  the  expeuM  of  form  and  power, 
the  stock  having  too  little  liberty  for  exercise,  sad  iasoffidnt 
time  given  for  growing  into  form,  and  for  consoliditioB  of 
texture;  the  not  supplying  them  with  all  the  benefits  wUck 
regttlateid  allowance  of  eoncentrated  dry  food  UBpirts,witk 
warmth,  shelter,  ftc,  in  due  order,  were  disadvaatsges  vUck 
no  after  hurried  means  taken  could  repair. 

Although  the  late  Sir  Tatton  did  oeeasbsslly  sand  nw 
mans  to  different  stallions,  iht  whole  number,  with  neh  a- 
eeptioos,  were  put  to  his  own  two  or  three  horses;  hem  tki 
stock  was  found  to  be  more  successful  in  some  seasooi  tbaa 
others,  depending  much  on  the  horses  used.  Beferesoe  hai 
beea  made  to  some  of  the  very  best  stallions  used  at  the  Sled- 
mere stud  at  early  times.  Comus  was  one  of  the  hones  Sir 
Tatton  used  most  with  the  beat  success.  Thst  famou  hone 
produced  good  hunters,  left  a  number  of  good  mans ;  and  it 
was  from  the  same  stock  thst  the  stud  achieved  a  great  repute 
on  the  turf,  when  Grey  Momns,  in  1838,  wu  one  of  the  beit 
horses  of  that  period,  and  was  a  very  fine  animal  Tbe  late 
Lord  Gteorge  Bentiock,  who  becsme  possessed  of  Grey  Msmsi, 
prised  him  so  muoh,  that  when  that  nohlemsn,  about  the 
same  time,  booght  Bay  Middleton,  as  a  stallion,  heiavited  Sir 
Tatton  to  send  "  the  whole  family  of  the  Momusea"  to  tktt 
great  nee>horse  at  Doncaster,  where  the  horse  was  locited. 
Accordingly  Sir  Tatton  sent  the  Cervsntcs  msre,  Off! 
Momus's  um,  and  some  of  the  Comus  marei . 

We  do  not  recognise  any  time  when  the  Sledmere  eolttveic 
BO  good  in  equal  numbers,  at  the  age  of  two  and  three  yesn, 
as  those  of  Womeraley's  produce.  The  BirdcatcheraadToock- 
stone  blood  seems  to  have  suited  the  Sledmere  marcs,  si  wu 
shown  by  the  Womersley  stock,  and  sepsratdy  bj  that  of 
Daniel  (^Rourke  and  Rifleman  more  recently ;  while  tkoee 
two  fine  sons  of  Pantaloon,  Sleigbtof-hand  and  Tbe  Libel, 
have  done  good  service  in  the  stud,  especially  in  prodDCOg  i 
lot  of  capital  mares. 

There  was  a  defect  in  the  management  of  Sir  TattOD'aitod, 
which  was  in  some  measure  due  to  excess  ia  the  nnmbei  of 
aninsals  kept,  and  which,  in  taking  this  critical  sketch,  mut 
be  noted.  It  was  the  keeping  of  many  horses  dnros  tkt 
winter  in  farmyards,  where  they  were  constantly  standing  tad 
moving  in  wet  up  to  their  fetlocks.  To  thia  the  whole  itok 
in  the  stud  were  not  equsUy  exposed ;  it  was  the  gddifin 
which  were  kept  on  for  making  hunters,  that  were  most  of  lu 
kept  in  that  uncongenial  state.  Whilst  dilating  on  tbii,  wbieh 
is  a  common  error,  not  only  in  stud  managing,  but  in  that 
of  managing  horses  generally,  we  may  say  that  Sir  Tatton  wu 
conforming  to  the  theory  which  prevailed,  vis.,  that  vet  wu 
good  for  horaes*  feet ;  and  since  no  man  we  ever  kDew.eqaiUy 
informed  with  the  late  baronet  on  things  he  undertook,  waiu 
open  to  receive  suggestions,  it  may  be  necessary  to  ezpluo 
why  we  have  deferred  until  now  to  mention  the  above  defect 
in  the  management  In  the  first  plsce,  we  had  formerly  am 
been  at  Sledmere  in  the  summer,  when  sU  the  horsei  were  » 
the  best  poaaible  aUte.  on  the  fineat  of  well-caltiiated,  dry 
puture-land,  or  elae  in  the  winter  in  froaty  weather;  lo tint 
it  waaoolyin  latter  years  that  the  misuke  occurred  to  u. 
Moreover,  the  evil  effects  of  keeping  horses'  feet  wet  wwe 
occupying  our  attention ;  and  so  much  did  what  was  ib^*|*2 
at  Sledmere  lead  to  confimed  conviction,  by  seeing  tbe  b«iu 
in  the  wet  yards,  that  it  proved  ooe  of  the  meana  which  m- 
abled  ua  to  reduce  to  demonstrable  system  that  *^^^^ 
experience  had  only  enabled  us  to  understand  ai  >*f^^ 
phenomena.  Yet,  with  all  the  good  wUl,  we  coold  n* 
advise  at  the  time ;  that  great  criais  waa  approsc&uf 
when  only  auch  changes  as  suggestions  *o^'^r]^ 
called  for  could  be  adopted,  and  therefore  we  refrained  finn 
reference  to  the  aubject,  even  for  the  purpoae  of  illuitrttsj 
onr  views.  The  summer  condition  of  the  horses  f<v>Be<t  w 
great  a  contrast  to  that  Just  referred  to,  that  much  of  wan 
the  feet  suffered  at  one  period  was  recovered  in  the  other ;  w 
auch  did  not  come  up  to  sUady  and  perCsct  dsvelopvento 
structures :  it  was  at  best  like  feeding  a  young  snimal  wei 
one  six  months,  and  not  continuing  to  do  so  the  other. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  it  was  possible,  at  the  wf»^f* 
posal  of  the  stock,  to  have  selected  twenty-five  ««^<^:2 
the  number  (admitting  the  general  high  character  or  su» 
them),  and  that  with  such  reduced  number,  kept  oa  pua» 
the  same  eitat^  differenUy  managed,  and  put  to  a  sefflei* 
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nziety  of  good  itdlioikBi  mon  good  honei  eoiild  h«To  boon 
prodneed,  and  more  money  rpuised  by  the  Mile  of  eolto  and 
iiUief,  than  letalted  from  idl  that  were  annaally  aold  in  paat 
time.  We  believe  that  the  breed  of  the  filedmare  honea  ia 
oeaDant:  the  maree  eome  down  from  the  boit  tjpea  of  blood, 
ud  bonf  well'ieleeted,  aoond  in  conatitation  and  limb,  every 


degree  of  perfBetioniathiairptodiieeinaj  be  ezpeeted.  There 
are^  moreover,  plenty  of  atalliona  whien  will  ooia  well  with 
theee  maiee— the  Toaohatono*  Birdeateher,  Melbonmei  Sweet- 
meat, and  Voltif  ear  blood  we  ihoold  aelect  from,  with  that  of 
aeveral  other  fkmiliea  in  oonatant  formation,  in  anoeeHMm.— • 
Bduikurgh  Feierinary  Rtwiew, 


HAS  THE  FARMER  GOT  HIS  FAIR  SHARE  OF  FREE  TRADE? 


Mr.  6.  W.  Bbntinck*  M.P^  said  to  the  members  of  the 

Minhland  Agricaltaral  Society,  at  their  late  meeting :  I  will 

uk  7oar  permtuioa  to  say  one  word,  and  I  atk  it  the  more 

mdily  beeanse  I  venture  to  think  that  the  sabject  to  which  I 

iball  call  yonr  attention  ii  one  which  ia  moat  cloaely  connected 

with  the  object  which  we  have  in  view  in  aasembling  to-day. 

I  apprehend  that  object  to  be  the  promotion  of  the  welfare 

ud  the  praeperity  of  the  rural  diatricta  of  thia  country,  and  the 

ittbjectto  which  I  would  wiah  to  call  your  attention  haa  prcciaely 

the  lame  tendency.    Now,  do  not  miatake  me,  or  be  alarmed 

It  lappoaiog,  from  any  word  «hich  may  drop  from  me,  that  I 

am  going  for  one  moment  to  inflict  upon  you  a  long  diacua- 

■ian  Dpon  the  qneation  of  that  much-vexed  aubject  of  free 

trade.    We  have  all  our  opiniona  upon  it.    I  have  never 

changed  mine,  and  I  have  nerer  aeen  reuon  to  dhange  it 

Other  people  are  equally  tenacioua,  and  think  themaelvea 

equally  rif  bt    Who  ia  right  and  who  ia  wrong  remain  to  be 

pioved.    I  do  not  go  into  that  qneation ;  but  when  I  have 

ttKmbled  before  me  a  large  body  of  gentlemen  doeely  con- 

lueted,  on  a  krge  ecale,  with  the  cultivation  of  the  aoil  of 

thii  ooontry,  and  aaaembled  aa  they  are  here  for  the  pnrpoee 

of  promoting  the  intcreatt  and  the  beneflt  of  one  of  the  moat 

tartile  agricaltoial  diatrieta  in  England,  I  cannot  refrain  from 

''^Sifig  permiaaion  to  aak  one  qneation  aa  to  the  atate  of  the 

nnl  diatricta  of  England  with  reference  to  the  qneation  of 

frM  trade.    Ifind,  I  do  not  go  into  the  qneation  otitc  merita 

itaU:  I  iMYe  that  to  other  times  and  other  plaeee  for  dia- 

cuiiott.    I  merely  want— aasuming  the  qoeation  to  be  right 

or  wrong,  u  anybody  may  ehooee  to  aaanme  it— -to  go  into 

the  qoeation  of  ita  application  aa  far  aa  the  rural  diatrieta  of 

£agiind  are  concerned.    Now,  how  do  we  atand  in  the  rural 

(lutrieta  of  England  (and  by  that  term  I  would  beg  to  be  nn- 

dcntood  to  mean  all  thoae  diatricta  which  are  devoted  to  the 

ealtiration  of  the  aoil  ot  the  country)— how  do  we  atand  with 

Kspeet  to  the  practical  operation  of  fr«e  trade?    If  free 

trade  meana  anjithing  (I  do  not  want  to  raiae  diacoaaion  by 

that  way  of  potting  it);  but,  if  it  meana  anything,  I  think  I 

&>a  jaatified  m  aaying  that  it  meana  nnreatricted  competition. 

Very  good.    I  am  glad  to  bear  that  that  view  of  the  aubject 

u  aiieoted  to.     Now,  what  doea  nnreatricted  competition 

Beta?    I  apprehend,  without  preauming  to  have  diaeorered 

•By  new  light  upon  the  eubject,  that  nnreatricted  competition 

aeaoa  at  leut  tbia— that,  if  yon  are  not  to  have  the  benefit 

of  protective  dotiea,  thtt,  at  least,  in  bringing  to  market  the 

prodoee  of  yonr  induatry,  you  ahalt  have  no  antagoniatic 

uapadiaent  in  operation ;  that  yon  ahall  atart  fair  wi&  other 

•^gglem  ia  the  muket  of  the  world,  and  that  neither  favour 

Qor  affection  ahall  be  ahown  to  one  aide  or  the  other.    That, 

1  thiok,  is  the  fair  meaning  of    uoreatricted  competition. 

(Hear,  hear).    Well,  I  am  glad  to  find  that  you  adopt  the 

light  in  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  expreaa  my  view  of  the 

■object.    Let  ua  now  aee  how  we  atand  in  the  matter  of  un- 

Ritrieted  competition.  I  think  it  would  be  a  work  of  anperero- 

gation  to  aak  aneh  an  aaaembly  ea  that  which  I  have  now  the 

honour  of  addreaaing,  if  they  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  out  ol 

the  large  revcnne  collected  in  thia  country,  five  miUiona  are 

derived  from  the  duty  on  malt.    Those  duties  upon  malt,  so 

derived,  are  a  direct  tax  upon  one  of  the  most  important  of  our 

cereal  prodnoe.    Take  off  those  duties,  and  not  only  the  value 

of  that  produce,  in  my  opinion,  would  be  increaied,  but  the  sale 

for  it  would  ba  eaormoualy  extended.     Well,  do  yon  call  that 

Qoreatrieted  competition  P    U  thst  carrying  out  the  principle 

of  free  trade  ?    Mind,  I  am  not  arguing  whether  the  prin- 

cipk  of  free  trade  ia  right  or  wrong ;  but,  what  1  want  you  to 

**7  ia,  whether  it  is  carried  out  or  not.    1  aak  you  whether, 

with  unrmtricted  competition  foioed  upon  you— at  leaat  I  say, 

i9f ced  upon  me,  for  I  venture  frankly  to  say,  putting  my  own 


opmion  forward,  that  I  never  liked  the  qratem,  but  adopted  it 
u  a  neoeaeity— I  want  to  know  whether  yon  have  got  nn- 
reatricted competition  ?    I  venture  to  aay  yon  have  not.    I 
have  ahown  yon  one  inatanoe  in  which  the  prodnoe  of  the  aoil 
(and  that  prodnee  being  anbjeeted  to  nnreetrieted  competition) 
ia  at  once  anbjeeted  to  a  tax  of  five  miUiona  per  annnns. 
This  is  one  part  of  the  question.    There  ia  another  part  of  it 
which  doea  not  probably  aflEKt  thia  part  of  the  country.    But, 
in  all  theae  mattera  the  great  thing  ia  to  deal  fairly  with 
evenrbody:  do  not  fight  your  own  battle  alone,  but  fight 
the  battle  of  every  man  who  ia  wronged.    Now,  take  Ireland, 
and  take  aome  portiona  of  England :  I  am  not  prepared  to 
aay  to  what  extent  it  goes;  but  thia  I  am  prepared  to  aay, 
upon  good  anthority,  that  there  ia  a  great  diatrict  in  Ireland, 
and  there  ia  a  cectain  extent  of  land  in  England,  which  could 
grow,  to  a  much  greater  profit  than  it  can  any  other  prodnee, 
tobacco.    Now,  bow  do  you  atand  with  regard  to  tobacco  ? 
Mind  yon,  nnreatricted  competition,  free  trade,  no  protection, 
but  nnreatricted  competition  in  the  market  to  all  competitora. 
WeU,  yon  atand  in  thia  poaition — that  a  atill  larger  amount 
of  duty  ia  levied  every  year  for  the  revenue  by  the  prohibition 
that  you  ahall  utiliae  the  aoil  of  this  country  for  the  growth 
of  tobacco,  in  order  that  you  may  levy  a  enatoma'  duty  of  ao 
many  millions  a-year  upon  the  impmrtatioa  of  foreign  tobacco. 
Well,  ia  tliat  noreatrieted  competition  ?     But  I  go  further, 
gentlemen :  I  aak  yon,  ia  it  common  sense  ?    Is  it  common 
justice  ?    Is  it  reaaonable  ?    Ia  it  rational  ?    Ia  it  tolerable  P 
But,  thinking  aa  atroogly  aa  I  do  upon  the  wrongs  of  the  rural 
districts,  beouise  I  hold  it  to  be  a  wrong— I  hold  it  to  be  a 
gross  wrong,  I  hold  it  to  be  an  immenie  wrong,  a  wrong  ao 
enormoos  and  so  flagitiona,  that  I  will  undertake  to  say  the 
parallel  ia  not  to  be  found  in  the  financial  history  of  this 
country — ^I  aak  whom  doea  that  wrong  reet  with  ?  f  beeiuse 
there  is  nothing  like  searehing  home  and  aeeing  where  the 
root  of  the  evil  lies.)    I  venture  to  think  that  that  wrong 
rests  with  ourselves ;  and  I  will  tell  yon  why  I  think  ao.    It 
is  a  very  aimple  question  of  statiatics,  of  figures,  or  I  might 
simply  say  of  facts.    Holding,  as  I  do,  indisputably,  that  the 
interests  of  all  connected  with  the  enltivation  of  the  soil  are 
one  and  inseparable  (and  I  will  defy  even  The  Times  news- 
paper to  disprove  it),  it  is  a  very  simple  question  of  fscts  to 
ascertain  that  the  amount  of  property  and  of  nnmbera,  and 
of  capital  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  of  this  coun- 
try, exceeds  thst  of  all  the  other  eonuneroial  interests  put  to- 
gether.   That  is  not  a  matter  of  opinion :  it  ia  a  matter  of 
fact.    Now,  let  me  aak  any  gentleman  here  present,  doee  he 
suppose  that  there  ia  any  other  great  induatry  extant,  with 
the  exception  of  what  ia  oommonly  called  the  agricnltnral  in- 
tereat,  but  which  I  think  ought  to  be  more  fitly  deaeribed  aa 
the  intereat  of  the  rural  diatricta  of  the  country,  beeause  that, 
more  fairly  describra  its  comprehensive  charaeter— is  there 
any  other  inteveat  in  this  ooontr^  to  be  found,  who  would 
submit  for  one  honr,  or  for  one  munte,  to  the  intolerable  in- 
justice which  I  have  juat  brought  before  yon  ?    Apply  it  for 
one  moment  to  any  one  of  the  great  intereats  of  thia  country, 
which,  in  point  of  numbers,  in  point  of  wealttu  and  in  point  of 
extent,  are  as  nothing  aa  compared  with  the  great  rural  In- 
terests of  the  eonntry,  and  what  would  they  soon  do  and  aay  ? 
Would  they  aubmit  to  it  for  a  second  ?    Not  they.    They 
would  do  this<— they  would  do  what  the  rural  diatricta  of  thia 
country  have  never  done— they  wouU  band  themaelvea  to- 
gether to  a  man,  and  they  wonid  sajr*  "  We  vrill  not  aubmit 
to  this  gross  and  this  glaring  iojoatice.    We  will  never  reat 
till  that  injustice  ia  remedied.    We  will  make  an  appeal  to 
the  parliament  oi  the  country.    Until  that  injuatice  la  reme- 
died, our  voice  ahall  not  oeaae  to  be  heard.*^    But  is  that  the 
case  with  onrselveB  P    We  grumble  amongit  oundves.    W« 
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lay  thAt  wa  an  ovw-teitd;  lad  it ii quite  tma  tkat  wt  in 
OTW-tazed ;  asd  if  «e  go  on  much  loogar  aa  we  an  now,  we 
■ball  be  atiU  more  OTorHtaied,  becaoie  every  year  adda  aone- 
tbing  more  to  tbe  burdena  whieb  are  impoaed  upon  tbe  rural 
diatrieta  of  Eagland.  But  wbom  baTe  we  to  blame? 
Why,  I  at  ooee  lay  we  hare  owaalTeap  and  omaalTea 
only,  to  bUune.  It  it  quite  true  (I  don't  want  to  go  into 
political  queitiona)  that,  by  rarioua  combioationa  and  arrange- 
menta  which  hare  occurred  during  the  latt  few  yean,  there  ia 
no  doubt  of  tbe  fact  that  the  rural  diatrieta  of  thit  country 
ara  inadequately  repreaented  in  Parliament— that  it  to  aay, 
that  they  bare  not,  in  proportion  to  their  numbera  and  to 
their  prop«ty,  within  a  very  large  number,  the  amount  of 
repmeotation  to  which  they  are  entitled. 


SHEEP  AND  THEIR  WOOL. 

East  Retford,  Sept.  23. — Perhaps  of  all  the  animale 
with  which  the  Creator  has  blessed  the  £ngUsh  nation, 
sheep  are  the  most  prominont,  the  most  prolific,  the  most 
useful,  and  the  most  valuable.  Whilst  living,  they  proride 
the  best  and  warmest  nonrishment  for  our  bodies  in  the 
ahape  of  clothing,  and  afford  the  richest  nourishment  for 
our  land ;  and,  when  dead,  their  carcases  supply  the  best 
food  that  the  human  system  can  participate  in.  But  all 
descriptions  of  land  are  not  so  particularW  adapted  for  the 
breeding  and  feeding  of  this  useful  animal  aa  oUiera.  It  is 
principaJIy  on  the  lighter  soils  where  they  beat  thrire,  but 
it  ia  those  aoils  also  that  are  the  most  benefited  by  the 
keeping  up  the  breed  of  sheep.  What  would  North  Not- 
tinghamshire now  have  been  without  this  useful  animal, 
which  suppliea  both  food  and  clothing,  and  ia  indispensable 
to  our  comfort,  and  almost  to  our  very  exiatence.  In  an 
agricultural  point  of  Tiew,  they  are  of  vaat  importance. 
Every  individual  is  interested  in  this  great  staple  eom* 
modity--from  the  peer  who  occupiea  the  woolsack,  to  tbe 
xnduatrioua  peaaanta  who  card  and  spin.  Sheep  have  been 
denizena  of  thia  country  for  many  centuriea,  and  of  course 
their  prices  have  fallen  and  riaen  in  proportion  to  other 
commodities,  especially  the  value  of  com  and  the  other 
necessariea  of  life,  which  were  the  atandard  of  value  for 
centuries  after  tbe  Norman  Conquest.  But  aheep  then 
were  far  different  f^om  what  we  have  brought  them  to  in 
the  nineteenth  century— email  and  lean,  and  almoat  wool- 
leas.  From  information  collected  ttom  tbe  arohivea  of  the 
corporation  of  Retford,  and  from  Fleetwood'a  "  Chronicon 
FKcoanm,'*  we  gather  the  foUowing  to  have  been  the  value 
of  aheep  and  wool  in  ancient  timee :  In  the  reign  of  Henry 
I.  a  aheep  waa  valued  at  4d,  In  1185  a  ram  waa  valued  at 
8d.;  and,  about  the  same  period,  500  sheep  were  aold  for 
£fiSl  lOa.  In  1101  a  sheep  aold  for  lOd. ;  and  in  1195, 100 
aheep  were  sold  for  4d.  each.  In  1302  a  fat  sheep  fetched 
la.,  and  an  ewe  8d.;  but  in  1314  a  fatfsheep  in  wool  waa 
worth  20d.  In  the  year  1389  tbe  price  of  a  tod  of  wool 
waa  10s.  In  1390  wool  waa  ao  cheap,  in  oonaequence  of 
certain  towna  only  being  af»ple  towns,  persons  being  forbid 
to  osny  it  elaewhere,  that  it  was  sold  for  38.  per  stone.  In 
1423  a  ram  waa  worth  8d.  In  1500,  a  wether,  undipped, 
waa  valued  at  20d.,  alamb.fid.,  and  a  hogg  aheep  (ahorn)  la. 
In  1696  the  exportation  of  Engliah  wool  was  prohibited; 
but  soon  afterwards  the  restriction  waa  removed.  The  ex- 
port waa  again  prohibited  in  1716,  and  was  not  wholly 
repealed  until  1824.  In  1678,  to  encourage  the  growth  of 
this  ataple,  all  persons  dying  in  England  were  obliged  to 
be  bnried  in  woollen,  or  the  persona  directing  the  funeral 
to  forfeit  £5 ;  but  thia  fooliah  reatriction  waa  aboliahed  a 
few  yeara  afterwarda.  But  what  a  mighty  change  has  been 
brought  about  in  the  county  of  Nottingham,  which  baa  from 
time  to  time  produced  some  of  the  finest  sheep,  for  both 
mutton  and  wool,  to  be  found  in  the  world.  It  is  calcu- 
lated that  from  60,000,000  to  70,000,000  of  aheep  are 
annually  bred  and  kept  in  England.  The  Hundred  of 
Baaaetlaw,  which  contains  an  aggregate  of  205,000  acrea, 
haa  not  less  than  160,(X)0  aheep  located  within  its.  bounds, 
whioh  have  produced,  during  thia  aeason,  about  45,000  toda 
of  wool,  and  which,  at  preaent  prices,  cannot  be  Valued  at 
much  leas  than  ;£  11 0,000 ;  so  that,  reckoning  the  value  of 
the  caroaae  in  conjunction  with  the  wool,  the  actual  ndue 
of  the  sheep  in  thia  diatriot  eannot  be  much  less  than 
£350,000.    Xt  waa  not,  however,  until  a  few  ye«n  after  the 


comnenoement  of  the  present  centory  that  aheep  bceediag 
to  aomething  like  perfection  maoifeated  itself  m  the  ^ 
trict.    The  Cheaterfteld  Canal  began  to  develop  its  idna- 
tagea*  and  other  useful  communication  began  to  dispU; 
themaelvea.    The  face  of  the  ooontiy  underwent  a  ohia|e, 
and  the  breed  of  aheep  improved  in  consequence.  In  a 
few  years  afterwards  we  find  the  names  of  Ho^gldnMn, 
Foljambe,  Allison,  Machin,  Burgess,  Sanday,  Parkinson, 
Rose,  &c.,  conspicuous  in  the  movement,  and  rivalling  eaeh 
other  in  this  useful  branch  of  progressive  agncoltnre. 
Their  respective  families  have  rendered  themselves  fuDoos, 
and  Uieir  names  will  deacend  to  posterity  aa  having  been 
benefactors  to  their  country  and  their  kind.    Oving  to  tbe 
present  high  prices  of  cotton,  arising  out  of  the  Americaa 
war,  wool  has  attained  a  higher  price  than  it  wu  ever  before 
known  in  the  histonr  of  this  country,  and,  we  think,  most 
have  almost  reached  its  culminating  point    In  the  dittnct 
of  which  East  Retford  forms  the  nncleus,  there  is  acareely 
a  clip  left  to  be  disposed  of.    All  haa  been  purehaaed  in 
this  important  agricultural  district  at  prices  which  foriDeriy 
have  been  thought  fabulous,  and  beyond  credibility-«er. 
tainly  never  before  obtained.    Mr.  White,  of  Babworth,  baa 
sold  his  clip  at  50s.  per  tod  !    Mr.  Johnson,  of  Mortoo.in 
the  same  parish,  has  made  o5s.  per  tod  of  his  clip,r«aliziog 
near  upon  £'2,00  \    Mr.  W.  Walker,  of  the  same  place,  hu 
realized  "^^s.  6d.  per  tod.    From  the  late  genial  seaaoo,  tbe 
wool  this  year,  generally,  is  admitted  to  be  conaideraUj 
better  than  usual— fine  in  quality  and  texture,  more  so  thai) 
for  many  years  past.    The  seaaon  for  feeding  sheep,  too, 
has  been  generally  good.    The  last  winter  and  spring  vm 
dry,  and  the  weather  which  aucceeded  waa  highly  ssaaonabk 
to  all  tlie  flockmasters  in  thia  our  highly-£avoared  district 
^nT.  S.  p.,  in  Doneaster  OauUe. 


EMBANKING  OF  THE  THAMES:  UTIUZA- 
TION  OF  SEWAGE. 

The  olyect  ia  most  truly  daairable  and  impoctant  to  bava  tka 
bed  of  the  river  embanked  throughout  ita  ooarae  ia  tbe  di» 
triet  of  the  metropolis,  for  tbe  aake  of  eoavanianea,  advia* 
tage,  and  the  arehitcetural  appeaiinee.  The  pftaeatcoaditiaa 
ia  a  maaa  of  the  most  inconvaaient  and  awkward  airaagi* 
mcnta,  which  an,  in  truth,  devoid  of  tbe  uaaae;  sad  tka 
appaaranee  ia  of  a  daacriptioB  that  ia  most  diagneafal.  Two 
chief  objeeta  are  to  be  attained-— to  dor  the  river  ef  allita' 
tionary  ahipping,  and  to  erect  the  neceaaaiy  eoavaaiaaea  tf 
doeka  and  wbarvea.  No  national  object  ean  be  maRinpoitoiti 
and  haa  been  long  deserving  of  the  moat  aerioos  attaation. 

Tbe  embankment  mnat  begin  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Ia 
cut  the  neck  of  the  Isle  of  Dogs,  and  follow  the  wiadiagi  ef  tbi 
river  above  Chelsea,  ending  in  termination  where  no  tnflkii 
done^  and  nay  not  be  expected.  Two  walls  of  stoaevark,  a( 
the  proper  height  above  high-water  Bsark,  will  eoafiaa  tbe  inw 
to  hall  ita  present  width,  and  may  be  bvilt  with  giaaita,v, 
at  leaat,  the  outer  sloping  faea  to  be  lined  with  tbat  itaM. 
Staira  will  deacend  to  platformi  of  atone,  aloogsids  a(  vbkh 
the  ateaaiboata  will  oome  to  discharge  and  receive  iiaiapri 
at  tbe  proper  diataaeea  of  atationa.  The  top  of  the  wall  it 
wholly  confined  to  pedestriana,  and  aafely  guarded  «a  betk 
sides  by  an  iron  railing.  In  firont  of  the  prasant  ehois  buU' 
inga  a  accond  wall  ia  built,  lower  than  the  outer  eoa,  ^aipa- 
dieular  in  front,  for  the  purpose  of  loading  and  unloediag  tbi 
eargoea ;  and  on  ita  top  runa  a  double  line  of  railway  to  «a* 
vey  tbe  gooda  to  the  respective  atorea  and  d^varies. 

Below  Londoii-bridge,  and  commencing  at  that  pseaageevtf 
the  river,  the  apace  that  ie  contained  between  the  eats  tfd 
inner  walla  ia  divided,  by  cross  walla,  into  docks  for  apaau 
purposes,  and  into  which  all  veaaeU  are  passed  to  aaload,  k 
that  the  river  is  wholly  deared,  and  open  to  steaaboeta  eel!> 
The  doeka  ara  known  aa  the  Eaat  India,  Waat  India,  Baltic 
Mediterranean,  Continental,  Booteb,  Iriah,  Amerieaa,  Cetat* 
wiee,  and  ao  on.  Heavy  goods,  as  coala  and  potatea^  b| 
conveyed  in  keeb,  lighters,  and  baiigea,  ap  the  river  totM 
respective  pheea  of  use.  light  gooda  of  all  kinds  aiee» 
veyed  on  the  railway  on  the  tope  of  the  iaacr  wall  te  w 
Btorehouaea  that  will  be  erected  near  to  the  watt,  aad  te  tM 
etreeta  that  will  join  the  Una  of  laUway.  The  decks  ai| 
opened  and  ahat  by  flood  gataib  «Ueh  aeeoBModaU  aUw 
unloading  and  loading  of  yawels,  aad  other  puipeaie.  om 
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ratrieted  to  tpceul  artidflB,  a  Tny  vauM  ordar  will  be  intro- 
dveed,  tad  miieii  confanoB  pMvented. 

Above  Loodoii-bridge^  and  to  tbe  wciteni  end  of  ibe  em- 
binkmenty  the  iiMoe  between  tbe  ooter  end  inner  walla  may 
be  nneh  naixowed  giadoiJly  up  to  tbe  upper  extremity,  ai 
lirge  doeka  are  not  required,  bat  only  reoeiTing  placet,  at  wbieb 
baigceykeele,  and  ligbten  are  entered,  to  delifer  tbe  goodi  tbat 
an  Mnt  up  tbe  rvm.  Tbe  entriet  may  be  open,  and  eloied 
witb  gatee,  aa  tbe  use  may  be  leen  to  require.  Tbe  topi  of 
all  walU  to  be  leeored  witb  railings  tgainat  accident. 

This  wbeme  will  form  a  very  Jast  national  undertaking*  to 
be  done  promptly  and  comprebenaively,  and  not  frittered  away 
in  patebwork  tbat  never  ahowi  any  compam  of  detign  or  di^- 
ni^  of  eonception.  Time  it  loit,  and  tbe  general  pnrpoie  is 
deferred;  nnity  is  postponed,  and  tbe  result  is  not  pereeiTed. 

Sbwaob. 

Hie  first  idea  of  using  sewage,  along  witb  the  scheme  of 
smbaaking,  suggested  to  form  a  laige  arebed  tunnel  under- 
neath the  inner  wall,  into  which  idl  tbe  oonTeying  drains 
would  fall  thst  at  present  run  into  the  river,  and  the  contents 
carried  to  an  eastern  extremity,  and  there  taken  up  for  use. 
The  main  drainsge  of  the  metropolis  now  effects  this  purpose, 
sad  makes  the  michaige  in  the  same  manner  as  by  the  em- 
banking tunnel.  An  open  cut  will  eooTey  the  river  of  sewsge 
to  the  grsss  Uads  downwards  along  the  river,  and  there 
^pbed  to  irrigation.  Grase  lands  are  the  legitimate  purposes 
of  aewage  appuoatioo,  which  can  be  valued  at  little*  if  anything 
beyond  the  common  river  water,  or  muddy  brooks,  arisiBg 
from  the  very  extreme  dilution  of  the  matters  in  the  large 
quaati^  of  water  gathered  over  the  extensive  surface  from 
which  it  is  collected. 

No^  deodorising  is  required ;  nor  will  any  miaimata,  pes- 
tilential vapours,  or  noxious  effluvia  arise  from  any  running 
stream.  Thete  products  arise  from  profuse  vegetations 
putrefying  b  stagnant  waters,  and  acted  upon  by  far  more 
powerful  anna  than  are  posseased  by  the  British  Isles. 

The  application  of  the  sewage  from  the  discharges  of  the 
main  drvAnage  forms  a  most  appropriate  object  for  the  employ- 
ment  of  a  company,  which  could,  with  great  advantage,  direct 
its  efforts  to  sll  similsr  points  of  agneoltural  advancement 
that  are  not  yet  half  developed. 

Simplicity  of  design,  comprehensiveness  of  purpose,  and 
promptness  of  execution,  form  the  distingoiihiag  marks  that 
are  introdoced  into  designs  of  an  extent  to  merit  notice.  In 
this  case  of  embanking,  and  use  of  sewage,  there  is  obtained 
a  very  large  eonveaience  of  dock  aeeommodatioa,  with  the 
river  wholly  deared  bom  shipping— a  fkee  and  open  paiasge 
to  steambcMts  and  pleasure  parties ;  a  deep  and  rapid  stream 
of  water,  sweeping  along  all  impure  matters  that  may  gst 
into  the  cuirent ;  and  an  architectural  improvement,  to  remove 
the  diigiaee  that  has  ever  been  attached  to  the  moit  extensive 
commercial  emporium  that  tbe  world  has  ever  emplojed. 
Stone  qusys  are  none,  or  very  few ;  and  sny  seaport  in  the 
kingdom  is  better  provided  in  that  respeot  than  the  metropolis. 

It  most  nnfbrtanateiy  happens  thi^  the  persons  who  have 
the  power  and  the  means  in  sneh  affairs  are  generally  one 
eatara  geaeratioa  in  wisdom  behind  thoee  who  are  lees  em- 
^oyed  and  less  eoooeited;  and  no  inferior  person  must  pre- 
sume to  disturb  their  repose,  or  iostle  their  prcjudieeg.  Hence, 
the  insvfflciency  of  national  unaertakings. 


CORN  AVERAGES :  MICHAELMAS  RENTS. 

Sir, — At  this  time,  being  the  termination  of  the 
Farme/s  year,  it  will  be  interesting  to  your  agricultural 
readers  to  take  a  view  of  the  progress  of  prices  in  WkecU, 
Barley t  and  OaU  during  the  52  weeks  ending  Michaelmas, 
1863. 

The  averages,  deduced  from  the  weekly  returns  published 
in  the  London  Oazette,  and  which  I  annex,  give  the  fol- 
lowiiig  results,  viz. : — 

s»    d. 

Wheat 46    8  per  imperial  quarter. 

Barley 34    3  „ 

Oats 21     9 

Tbe  following  abstract  shows  the  dates  of  the  highest 
and  loic€it  prices  during  the  same  period : — 


Highest  Prices.  Lowest  Prices. 

s.  d.                              s.    d. 

Wheat,  10th  Oct.  1862,  51  1...20th  Oct.,  1863,  43    9 

Barley,13thMar.,1868,  36  10...24thJuly,      „    28  10 

Oats  ...10th  July,      „     24    o{|^^^^^;}  „    20    2 

BiTTSRENCX. 

Wheat  78.  4d.     Barley  8s.  Od.     Oats  Ss.  lOd. 
The  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  wheat  have  been  less  than 
in  any  year  since  1851. 

I  remain,  Sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 
CHARLES  M.  WILLICH, 
Actuary  University  Life  Assurance  Society. 
25,  Sufoli  Street,  Pall  Mall  Eati,  S.W,, 
lOM  October,  1863. 


WEEKLY     AVERAGE     PRICE    PER    IMPERIAL 

QUARTER    IN    ENGLAND    AND    WALES. 

[Per  LQndon  GaxeUe."] 


. .  • ' 


Whsat. 
1862-  s.    d. 

Oct.  10....   51    1.423  ...• 
17....   49    6.028 
24....   48  11.121 

8l...a      48        4.080    ...a 

NoY.    7...«   48    7.026  .... 

14....   49 

21....   49 

28....   48 
Dec    5.,..   47 

12....   46 


2.924 
4.617  .... 
9.719 
8.408 
9.630 


.... 


•• . . 


1663— 
Jan. 


19....  46  10.612  .... 
26....   46    5.618 


Feb. 


2....   45    7.009 

9....   46  10.818 

16....   46  10.686 

28....   47  10.877 

80...,  48    4.400 

6....   47  11.432 


.... 

.• .. 
.... 
.... 
.... 
•  •  •• 


Barlbt. 
s.    d. 

5.175  .. ., 

8.856  .  •  •  • 

6.143 

5.558 

1.987 

9.768  .... 

4.560  .... 
35  10.366  .... 
85  4.942  .... 
84  10.052  .... 
84  9.167  .... 
84    7.708  .... 


85 
84 
84 
34 
85 
86 
36 


.. . . 

■  .  a  • 
.  .  .  . 


IS* ... 

20.... 

w7 .... 

Mar.  6.  • . . 
18*.  •• 
20.... 

«7.  •  a  * 

Anrii   8.... 

10....  45 
17....  45 
w4««  .• 

May    1. . . . 

O.  «  a  . 
Id..  .. 
23. * .. 
j»v.  ... 

6.. .. 


June 


July 


47 
47 
46 
46 
46 
45 
45 
46 


45 
45 

45 

46 
46 


. . .. 


7.680 

2.904 

6.861 

7.139 

2.028 

8.799 

0J206 

4.225  .... 

9.687 

6.926 

6.888 

8.438  . .  • . 

9.128 

2.786 

9.990.... 

8.096  ...  I 

5.802 


a  .  .  a 


...  a 
.... 
.  a  .  a 

.... 


.  a  .. 

...  a 

a  a  a  a 


.  .  a. 

..  a  a 


a  a  .. 


Aug. 


12 46  10.840 

19....  46  11.111 

26..  a.  46    9.771 

8....  46    5.981 

10....  46  11.781 
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REVIEW. 
JOURNAL    OF    THE    ROYAL    AGRICULTURAL    SOCIETY. 


A  little  grace  may  be  certainly  allowed  over  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society's  Journal,  when 
the  aim  is  to  embody  in  its  pages  a  history  of  the  Summer 
Show.  It  is  not  so  many  years  since  that  such  digests 
and  reports  came  out  indiiTcrently  in  the  next  Part  but  one 
or  two,  and  at  just  about  the  appropriate  period  when  the 
agricultural  world  was  forgetting  the  last  Meeting  in  the 
advent  of  the  next.  The  new  number  consequently  carries 
with  it  the  best  of  apologies,  if,  though  promised  in  August, 
it  be  not  circulated  until  the  end  of  September,  while  it 
can  offer  notes  on  the  trials  and  classes  at  Worcester  ere 
the  interest  in  the  occasion  has  yet  died  out.  In  fact,  it 
is  seldom  that  we  have  seen  a  Journal  so  calculated  to 
take  a  direct  hold  upon  the  public  attention,  as  many  of 
the  pointa  advanced  will  no  doubt  afford  material  for 
immediate  as  well  as  continual  discussion.  Prominent 
amongst  such  papers,  and  supplying,  indeed,  the  very 
backbone  of  the  uumbcr,  are  those  devoted  to  some  far- 
ther consideration  of  the  great  question  of  the  day — that 
of  cultivating  the  land  by  st^m-power.  There  are  no 
less  than  three  separate  articles  on  this  topic,  all 
elaborately  got  up,  and  occupying  in  mere  space  quite 
the  lion's  share  of  the  contents.  The  first  of  tnese 
18  the  prise-essay  on  The  Results  Of  Steam  Cultita- 
TION,  as  award^  to  Mr.  T.  Moscrop,  who  dates  his  com- 
mnnication  from  the  neighbourhood  of  li^rringdon,  where 
he  has  been  engaged  in  superintending  the  great  improve- 
ments effected  by  Mr.  Campbell,  the  present  proprietor  of 
Buscot  Park.  An  inevitable  comparison  will  at  once  be 
drawn  between  the  preferred  essay  of  the  Society  and  the 
rejected  addresses  of  other  competitors,  as  already  pub- 
li^ed,  and  not,  we  fear,  altogether  in  favonr  of  the 
anonymous  authorities  committed  to  this  decision.  Not 
bat  that  the  prize-]iaper  is  nicely  written,  if  it  wants 
something  of  the  practical  strength  and  precept  of  its 
discomfited  opponents ;  while  it  has,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  advantage  of  being  basad  upon  the  most  successful 
system  of  the  day.  "  Our  experience,"  says  the  writer, 
"  has  been  confined  to  cultivation  with  a  Fowler's  twelve- 
horse-power  engine  and  balance  power,  and  consequently 
our  remarks  and  deductions  are  entirely  confined  to,  and 
drawn  from,  that  experience."  If  we  remember  aright, 
the  offer  of  this  premium  has  thus  elicited  an  essay  de- 
tailing the  results  arrived  at  under  each  of  the  three  great 
rival  plans  in  practice,  but  with  Fowler  still  in  the 
ascendant.  Mr.  Algernon  CUrke,  however,  goes  to 
combine,  or  rather  to  give  at  one  view,  the  results 
achieved  by  Fowler,  Howard,  and  Smith,  in  his  Five 
Years'  Progress  of  Steam  Cultiyatiox,  taking  np 
the  wondrous  tale  where  he  left  it  in  1868,  and 
pointing  his  paper  by  the  performances  he  was  witness  to 
at  Worcester.  Extending  to  close  upon  sixty  pages  the 
article  is  extraordinary  for  the  research  and  comparative 
power  bestowed  upon  its  composition ;  the  several  tables  of 
work,  expedition,  and  economy  are  of  themselves  very  valu- 
able "studies,"  although  the  writer  has  by  no  means  ex- 
pended his  strength  upon  their  construction.  There  is  not, 
in  tact,  a  phase  of  his  subject,  or  a  project  in  trial,  but  that 
has  full  and  fair  notice  in  this  five  years'  history,  empha- 
sised as  every  feature  is  by  that  graud  consideration  of  its 
applicability  to  farm  practice.  Mr.  Clarke's  summing-up 
may  be  read  as,  in  some  degree,  a  report  of  the  Worcester 
trials,  although  these  are  officially  spoken  to  by  the  four 


judges — Messrs.  W.  Owen,  H.  B.  Caldwell,  Clare  ScweJ 
Read,  and  Jacob  Wilson — ^who  all  duly  sign  their  report, 
although  this  is  understood  to  have  been  prepared  by  Mr. 
Wilson.    The  Results  of  Steam  Cultivation  as  hm 
arrived  at  are  not  set  very  highly :  "  In  condosiou,  we 
would  remark  that  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  marked 
improvement  in  the  steam  cultivatora  exhibited  at  Wor- 
cester over  those  exhibited  at  Leeds  in  1861.    The  appa- 
ratus   of   Messrs.    Fowler  and    Howard,  with  the  ci- 
ception  of  some  increase    in  simpUcity,  appear  identi- 
cally the  same  as  then.     Mr.  Smith's  cultivator,  how- 
ever,   was   not    tried  at  Leeds,  and   was,   therefort,  a 
comparative  novelty  in  contpetUion,  though  it  is  citeasi?ely 
employed  throughout  the  country.  The  systems  of  Measr*. 
Steevens  and  Coleman  yet  require  further  development, 
whilst  theimplements  themselves  needstrengtheninginsome 
of  their  parts,  so  as  to  adapt  them  for  general  use ;  whikt. 
despite  of  the  economical  application  of  steam-power  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil  in  the  case  of  Messrs.  Savory's  systeo, 
there  is  great  room  for  improvement  in  the  manufacture 
and  finiSi  of  their  engmes."     Still  it  is  encouragin:  to 
hear  that  "  steam-power  has  now  been  £airly  lauDched  as 
part  of  the  system  of  the  agriculture  of  this  oountrj,  and 
that  it  can  be  eoonomically  and  satisflMtorily  applied  to 
the  thorough  cultivation  of  car  soil  most  be  fiurly  estab- 
lished to  the  satisfaction  of  the  most  &stidious."    The  re- 
port goes  on  to  suggest  that  "  a  much  more  Itngtkned 
and  extensive  trial  of  steam-cultivators  should  m  future  be 
instituted,  on  which  such  conclusions  may  be  based  as  may 
be  of  service  to  the  public."     It  is  only  fiur  to  add,  in 
commentary  upon  this  suggestion,  that  in  the  face  of  bi< 
continued  success,  lander  and  fuller  trials  have  ever  been 
the  prayer  and  iietition  of  Mr.  Fowler,  as  well  as  of 
his  opponents.     Nothing  could  be  more  becoming  thin 
the  preferring  of  such  a  request,  the  more  particularly, 
perhaps,  from   a   disappointed  competitor,  and  nothinc 
less  so  than  the  policy  pursued  after  Worcester,  where 
one  exhibitor  refused  the  second   prize  because  he  did 
not   win  the  first,  and    another  the   third  because  he 
could  not  have  the  second !     The  judges  of  steam-engiaet, 
of  thrashing-machines,  of  winnowing-maclunes,  aad  other 
implements  put  upon  competitive  trial,  also  supply  repoit^ 
of  all  they  did,  and  with  their  several  signatures  attached 
to  the  papers  here  given  npon  their  authority,    ^'ith  a 
curious  lack  of  method  and   consistency,  howerer,  the 
judges  of  stock  again  carefully  withhold  any  indiridoal  re- 
sponsibility, and  report  as  "  one  of  the  judges,"  as  "  two 
of   the   judges,"   and  so  forth.      Whatever   ittdi>idMl 
identity  may  have  to  answer  for,  we  will  not  stay  here  to 
consider ;  but  it  is  very  certain  that  the  real  value  and 
force  of  the  Report  of  the  Stewards  of  Stock  centre  ou 
such  papers  as  have  the  signatures  of  the  writers  appended. 
Professor  Vamell,  the  substance  of  whose  r^rt  we  haM 
already  given,  introduces  himself  very  fevourably  io  hi* 
observations  on  the  soundness  of  the  horses,  and  thf  m- 
vantages  traceable  to  the  preliminary  examination.    IV 
feasor  Simonds  speaks  as  encouragingly  on  the  health  oi 
the  stock,  and  boldly  out  against  the  Yorkshire  hfc-oa 
"nobblcrs,"  who  strove  in  vain  to  delude  the  Profe»tf 
from  one  of  his  pet  studies — a  pig's  mouth.    Still,  it  mJ" 
Mr.  Dent,  the  steward  of  the  sheep  and  pig  section,  tW 
the  thanks  of  the  members  of  the  Socie^  will  be  spefl- 
ally  due,  for  the  force  with  which  he  writes  and  tit 
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ability  with  which  he  advises  and  aoggeats.  Here,  for 
instance^  is  an  abuse  that  we  have  for  years  com- 
plained of,  but  that  which  the  Council  have  evinced 
a  strange  timidity  in  correcting.  "  The  more  I  saw 
of  the  show/'  says  Mr.  Dent,  "  the  more  J  felt  that  the 
Society  ahould  try  to  grapple  with  the  shearing  question. 

Thia  year  was  the  ^t  in  which  I  was  admitted  to 

the  mysteries  of  the  toilette  of  the  sheep,  and  certainly 
QO  yomig  lady  going  to  a  Drawing-Boom  could  have  more 
pains  bestowed  on  her  than  had  some  of  the  rams.  The 
clipping  and  trimming  during  Friday  and  Saturday  was 
iacesaant,  and  resulted  in  some  charming  modela  of  sym- 
metry. How  far  the  carcase  would  correspond  with  its 
outer  garment  better  judges  than  myself  can  decide  ; 
but,  whilst  £at  overloads  and  injures  our  shorthorns  and 
other  homed  stock  on  the  one  hand,  on  the  other  the 
sheep  has  not  only  fat,  but  wool  of  an  indefimte  age  to 
disgaise  his  deficiencies  and  heighten  his  graces.  1 
(hoiild  think  that  many  of  the  sheep  had  never  been  truly 
and  fiedrly  shorn ;  and  this  was  more  especially  the  case,  as 
it  seemed  to  me,  in  the  Oxfordshire  Down  classes  ;  and 
1  could  not  help  regretting  that  the  close-shorn  well- 
framed  sheep  of  Mr.  Charles  Howard  were  not  thought 
good  enough  for  a  prize.  This  delusive  shearing  belongs 
more  or  less  to  every  class,  many  of  the  Cotswolds  and 
Shropehires  being  glaringly  conspicuous.  The  Shropshire 
and  Oxfordshire  Downs,  though  thoroughly  useful  sheep, 
have  not  got  that  degree  of  uniformity  which  makes 
judging  easy,  and  until  there  is  more  fixity  of  type  com- 
plaints are  sure  to  arise  as  to  judging.    The  judges,  on 


the  present  occasion,  seem  to  have  gone  mainly  for  size, 
and,  I  was  assured  by  some  Shropshire  breeders, 
had  mistaken  the  type."  How  capital  all  this  is, 
and  how  much  good  it  must  do,  or  is  already  doing  I 
There  is  not  a  word  but  is  warranted  even  down  to  the 
judging  of  the  Shropshire  sheep — known,  as  we  said  at  the 
time,  to  be  fearfully  wrong,  and  proved  to  be  so  by  the 
sales  and  lettings  of  the  autumn.  And  Mr.  Dent,  more-, 
over,  is  a  new  masx  as  a  Steward,  and  very  fortunate  for 
the  Society  that  he  is  so.  One  of  the  old  three-times- 
Lord-Mayor  breed  would  never  have  seen  these  abuses,  or, 
if  he  did,  would  have  had  his  ears  cut  off  before  he  could  have 
dared  to  denounce  them.  What  a  pity  it  is  that  so  good  a 
man  like  Mr.  Fain  could  not  say  something  for  himself  of 
the  horse-show.  "  One  of  the  Judges"  certainly  impresses 
what  will  be  a  very  popular  proceeding  when  he  says,  *'  It 
will  in  my  judgment  be  very  desirable  for  this  Society  to 
have  separate  classes  for  milk-producing  breeds  of  cattle,  and 
especiaUy  for  the  breeds  of  the  Channel  Islands,  which  arc 
becoming  much  sought  after  and  appreciated."  An  excel- 
lent suggestion  this,  no  doubt,  and  one  strongly  called  for, 
as  the  great  neglect  of  the  Society  has  been  with  regard  to 
the  production  of  milk ;  but  why  a  man  in  office  should 
be  afraid  or  ashamed  to  strengthen  such  a  recommenda- 
tion with  his  name  is  almost  beyond  belief  I  There  is  not 
a  line  in  the  number,  with  the  sole  exception  of  the  matter 
supplied  by  the  judges  of  stock,  but  that  has  the  authority 
of  the  author's  name  for  its  insertion.  The  other  papers 
will  call  for  more  consideration  than  we  give  them  here. 


THE    BREEDING    OF    RIDING    HORSES,    AS    A    NATIONAL    QUESTION. 


Although  the  steam-horse  may  be  gradually  driving  the 
other  before  him,  the  one  occupies  an  equally  important 
place  with  the  other  in  the  new  number  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society's  Journal.  The  very  Part  opens 
with  a  paper  on  breeding  horses,  while  a  prize  essay  is 
devoted  to  the  same  subject,  and  the  reports  of  the  judges 
follow  in  due  course.  It  is,  indeed,  very  satisfactory  to 
see  the  attention  now  called  by  our  leadUng  agricultural 
associations  to  so  national  a  question,  as  this  undoubtedly 
must  be  considered.  The  West  of  England  Society  led  the 
way  in  the  spring  with  the  introduction  of  two  handsome 
offers  in  their  prize  sheet  for  thoroughbred  and  cart  stal- 
lions, backed  by  a  couple  of  articles  on  these  several  sections 
in  the  next  number  of  their  Journal.  Then  the  Highland 
Society  of  Scotland,  another  of  our  oldest  institutions,  has 
given  in  this  same  year,  and  for  the  first  time  during  its 
lengthy  career,  a  liberal  prize  for  a  thoroughbred  horse ; 
while,  within  the  last  few  weeks,  a  Committee  has  been 
appointed  by  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  Ireland  to 
inquire  into  the  breeding  of  horses  in  the  sister-kingdom. 
These  different  essays  and  investigations  may  be  said  to 
include  every  breed  and  kind  of  horse,  though  the  interest 
of  the  occasion  has  rather  centred  on  the  supply  of  hacks 
and  huniers,  as  a  branch  of  the  business  hitherto  much- 
n^lected,  alike  by  the  fiurmer  himself  as  by  his  advisers. 
The  heavy  draught  horse  has,  in  truth,  never  been  without 
his  place  at  our  great  meetings,  whereas  it  is  only  within 
the  last  two  or  three  years  that  the  saddle  horse  has  taken 
any  part  in  the  proceedings.  The  aim  has,  consequently, 
been  to  create  more  interest  in  this  matter,  vrith  all  the 
more  reason  for  doing  so,  as  good  horses  are  known  to  be 
getting  scarcer  and  scarcer,  and  thus  the  prize  essay  of  the 
Royal  Society  turns  on  the  breeding  of  hunters  and  road- 
sters.    Written  especiaUy  for  the  use  of  agriculturists,  and 


appearing  in  an  agricultural  organ,  we  can  only  regret  that 
the  selected  paper  is  not  of  a  more  practical  character  or 
direct  tendency.  As  has  already  been  written  of  Mr. 
Gamgee's  article,  it  is  a  deal  too  **  bookish,"  going  back  at 
an  unnecessary  length  into  the  history  of  the  horse,  and 
clogged  with  whole  pages  of  padding,  such  as  the  tedious 
dissertation  on  "  the  physiology  of  progression,"  that 
we  much  fear  will  go  far  to  prevent  it  ever 
being  read  by  those  to  whom  above  all  others 
the  essay  should  have  been  addressed.  The  suggestions 
for  any  absolute  improvement  in  the  practice  of  breeding 
hunters  and  roadsters  by  farmers  are  very  few  and  very 
vague,  and  about  Mr.  Gumgee's  chief  point  is  a  tolerably 
strong  condemnation  of  all  the  English  Society  has  done  in 
this  way.  Thus  "  no  good  end  is  likely  to  result"  from 
the  establishment  of  the  £100  premium  for  a  thorough- 
bred horse,  unless,  as  the  writer  recommends,  the  offer  be 
coupled  with  idl  sorts  of  restrictive  conditions — utterly  in- 
compatible with  the  principle  of  a  great  national  gathering. 
Again,  "  the  whole  system  of  awarding  prizes  to  stallions" 
is  objected  to  on  grounds  almost  entirely  without  any  due 
foundation ;  such  as,  for  instance,  that  three  and  four-year- 
olds  generally  win  these  premiums,  that  these  horses  go 
abroad  so  soon  as  they  have  won,  and  so  forth.  We  only 
share  in  a  pretty  general  disappointment  at  so  little  coming 
in  answer  to  the  offer  of  the  Journal  Committee,  while  we 
can  scarcely  refrain  from  doubting  but  that  something 
more  usefbl  might  have  been  found  amongst  the  rejected 
addresses.  It  is  only  to  be  hoped  that  the  Council  will 
never  be  tempted  to  act  on  the  advice  of  their  essayist,  or 
they  will  only  be  imdoing  aU  they  have  been  doing  in  the 
right  direction  during  the  last  three  or  four  seasons.  Mr. 
Dickenson's  letter  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons "  On  the  Breeding  of  Horses,"  is  much  more  to 
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the  purpoMi  and  there  is,  in  fact,  a  deal  of  good  in  it. 
From  having  been  for  many  years  in  business  as  an  exten- 
sive job  master  in  the  metropolisi  Mr.  Dickenson,  who 
has  since  taken  very  enthusiastically  to  farming,  may  be 
regarded  perhaps  more  as  an  authority  upon  horses  for  the 
collar  rather  than  those  for  the  saddle.  He  writes  well, 
however,  upon  either  branch  of  his  theme,  and  his  re- 
marks upon  the  soil  and  stable  are  those  of  a  thinking 
man,  whose  notions  have  been  tested  by  continual  expe- 
rience. Blood,  of  course,  is  his  grand  recipe  for  restoring 
the  riding-horse — "there  is  no  substitute  for  blood," 
although  from^the  abuse  of  our  young  things  in  the  racing 
stables,  a  really  clever,  useful  thorough-bred  horse, 
fit  for  country  service,  is  often  a  difficult 
thing  to  meet  with.  Mr.  Dickenson  goes  for  the  re- 
establishment  of  heavy-weight  plates  on  the  course; 
while  "  the  Agricultural  Societies  of  the  United  Kingdom 
should  follow  on  with  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  and 

call  for  weight-carrying  thorough-bred  stallions;    

¥dth  prizes  for  these  horses,  as  though  they  were  of  equal 
importance  with  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs ;  prizes  should  be 
given  for  thorough-bred  horses  of  three,  four,  five  years, 

and  aged  horses Prizes  for  geldings  seem  to  me 

to  be  unnecessary,  and  can  have  no  effect  upon  the  object 
required." 

So  says  Mr.  Dickenson  at  the  invitation  of  the  Right 
Honourable  John  Evelyn  Denison,  in  the  pages  of  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society's  Journal.  And  yet  how 
doctors  differ!  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the 
Bath  and  West  of  England  Society,  Lord  Portsmouth, 
who  was  in  the  chair,  said :  "  Nothing  could  have  been  a 
greater  failure  than  the  exhibition  of  horses  for  riding 
purposes  at  Exeter,  and  he  was  strongly  of  opinion  that 
they  ought  not  to  give  prizes  at  all  for  thorough-bred 
stallions,  but  to  give  good  prizes  for  results.  With  this 
view  he  recommended  a  prize  for  four  years  old  hunting 
colts,  an  age  at  which  it  was  easy  to  judge  of  a  horse's 
character  and  qualities.  The  truth  was,  the  owners  of  first 
class  stallions  would  not  show  them  at  all,  let  them 
offer  whatever  prize  they  might,  and  he  would  remind 
them  that  though  the  stock  got  by  a  celebrated  win- 
ner of  the  Derby  (named)  fetched  a  high  figure  as 
yearlings,  they  had  greatly  disappointed  expectation." 
Here  we  have  a  jiositive  recommendation,  and  one  upon 
which  the  meeting  appeared  inclined  to  act,  that  no  prize 
should  ever  be  given  for  a  thorough-bred  stallion!  It 
still  may  be  well  to  follow  out  the  reasons  offered  in  sup- 
port of  so  singular  a  suggestion.  In  the  first  place,  was 
the  experiment  tried  at  Exeter  so  immense  a  "  failure," 
as  his  lordship  would  have  us  believe  ?  On  the  other 
hand,  was  not  the  winner,  Ratan,  well-bred,  good- 
looking,  and  the  sire  of  some  very  promising  hunting 
stock?  Or  further,  to  test  this  yet  closer,  has  Lord 
Portsmouth  in  his  large  stud  a  race-horse  with  a  better 
character  than  one  or  two  of  those  exhibited  at  Exeter  ? 
Ratan,  that  with  fair  play,  as  many  good  judges  still 
think,  could  have  won  the  Derby  ?  or  Hungerford,  a  really 
stout  horse,  that  ran  better  and  longer  than  nineteen  out 
of  twenty  of  the  animals  that  Lord  Portsmouth  brings 
out  ?  Again,  as  his  lordship  maintains,  the  owners  of 
good  stdlions  will  not  show  them.  But  is  it  so  ?  We 
have  seen  Voltigeur  on  the  show-ground ;  good 
thorough-bred  stallions  are  entered  year  after  year 
in  Yorkshire;  while  at  the  Royal  Worcester  Show 
this  summer  the  judges  commended  every  horse  in  the 
thorough-bred  class,  at  Battersea  in  the  yeai;  previous  a 
Derby  winner  took  the  first  prize,  and  at  Leeds  for 
the  first  offer  there  was  some  equially  encouraging  support 
from  the  owners  of  good  horses.  In  direct  opposition  to 
Lord  Portsmouth's  opinion  we  must  maintain  that  the 
Exeter  spring  show,  as  a  first  experiment,  was  by  no 
means  a  &ilarey  and  farther,  that  the  owners  of  good 


thorough  stalUoni  will  show  them  still,  aa  they  hare  tent 
them  to  meetings  where  the  presence  of  such  stock  is  pro- 
perly appreciated.  Just  look  to  the  experience  of  Captia 
Croker,  for  some  time  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Agricultiml 
Society  of  Ireland,  and  who  himself  started  the  Croker 
Challenge  Cup  for  the  best  thorongh-bred  stsllion.  Within 
the  week  or  two  Captain  Croker  writes  thus  in  the  Iritk 
Tanner^  Oazettei — "You  cannot  but  remember  tk 
society's  meeting  at  Wateiford.  At  it  was  exhibited  the 
largest  and  best  show  of  thorongh-bred  staUioas  ever 
brought  together  either  in  EngUnd  or  Irdand  How 
was  this  effected?  Because  I  collected,  with  mnch 
individual  exertion,  a  sum  of  £130,  which  enabled  me, 
as  secretary  to  the  Society,  to  offer  £50  for  the  bet 
weight-carrying  thorough-bred  stallion ;  £30  {a  the 
second  best ;  £20  to  the  third  best ;  £20  to  the  best  brood 
mare  for  hunting  purposes ;  £10  to  the  second  best. 
I  have  not  a  copy  of  the  Waterford  catalogae;  bat 
so  well  as  my  memory  serves,  upwards  of  fbrtj 
thorough-bred  stallions  were  exhibited,  and  seroi- 
teen  brood  mares.  You  have  attributed  to  me  the  right 
motive  I  had  in  presenting  to  the  Society  'the Croker 
Cup,'  but  I  had  a  further  object  in  view.  I  wished  those 
challenge  cups  should  be  an  incentive  to  the  Cooneil, 
sufficiently  strong  so  as  to  induce  them  to  add  to  the  cops 
substantiid  money  prizes.  It  is  not  too  late ;  let  s  yed; 
grant  of  at  least  £160  be  made  for  the  thorongh-bred 
horse  class.  If  this  be  done,  I  will  venture  to  say  ire 
shall  not  have  to  complain  of  the  wretched  class  of  horses 
which  have  been  exhibited."  As  a  practical  aathoritf,  ai 
himself  a  good  sportsman  and  a  breeder  of  thorongh-bred 
stock,  as  well  as  an  exhibitor  at  and  director  of  agricol- 
tural  meetings,  we  need  scarcely  say  that  Captaifl 
Croker's  opinion  on  such  a  subject  is  infinitely  prefoable 
to  that  of  Lord  Portsmouth.  The  ktter,  however, 
goes  on  to  remind  the  Council  of  the  Bath  and  West  of 
England  Society  that  "  though  the  stock  got  by  a  cele- 
brated winner  of  the  Derby  (named)  fetched  a  h^h  figure 
as  yearlings,  they  had  greatly  disappointed  exp^* 
tion."  Very  possibly ;  but  what  this  had  to  da 
with  the  matter  imder  consideration — ^that  is,  a  premiBm 
for  a  thorough-bred  horse  at  an  Agricultural  Exhibition— 
is  really  quite  beyond  our  comprehension  1  We  could 
give  his  Lordship  the  names  of  a  dozen  celebrated  wiusert 
whose  stock,  though  sold  at  high  prices,  had  greatly  dift- 
appointed  expectation.  But  what  then?  Wliere'i  the 
pomt  of  the  story  ?  Surely  if  there  ever  was  s  non- 
sequitur  it  was  Lord  Portsmouth's  Derby  winner  at  Tannj 
tonl  Still,  astounding  as  it  nwiy  sound,  theCoimcil 
would  seem  to  have  been  at  once  convinced  of  the 
uselessness  of  offering  any  prize  whatever  for  a  thorough- 
bred stallion  \  and  so,  further  down,  we  find  that  at 
'Bristol  there  shall  bo  "  in  the  horse  classes  pri««  of 
£30  and  £15  for  agricultural  stallions;  £30  and  ilO 
for  the  best  hunting  mare  and  gelding,  4  years  old; 
£20  and  £10  for  carriage  horses,  and  £10  and  £o  for 
galloways,  not  over  14^  hands.  But  this  list,  as  ve 
are  informed,  is  still  subject  to  "future  modification 
—to  be  modified,  as  we  do  trust  for  the  good  sense  of  tie 
society,  by  the  re-institution  of  the  £50  prenunm  for  the 
best  thorongh-bred  stallion  to  get  sound  and  stout  rtoa. 
How  are  the  fiirmers  to  grow  their  prize  four-year-ow 
hunters  without  the  thorou^-bred  stallion  to  begin  from  f 
Or,  why  a  prize  for  a  cart  stallion,  and  not  for  a  thorou^ 
bred  ?  There  is  an  utter  abn^tion  of  all  principle  m  ^ 
course  about  to  be  adopted  by  the  West  of  England  bo* 
ciety.  Is  it  a  show  for  encouraging  the  best  hretd*^ 
animals,  or  not  ?  If  it  is,  the  Council  mij^t  as  coa^ 
tently  have  classes  for  steers  and  none  for  bulK  after  ta^ 
have  once  committed  themselves  to  the  moiutroas  w* 
surdity  of  Lord  Portsmouth's  proposition. 
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SMUT    IN    WHEAT. 


TO  THE  EDITOB  OF  THB  UABK  LANE  SXFBEBS. 

Sir, — I  learn  from  your  last  week's  publication  a 
"  NoTice"  wishes  to  know  tlie  cause  and  bow  to  pre^rent 
smut  occoning  in  wheat,  and  as  this  is  about  the  season 
wheo  oar  attention  is  particularly  drawn  to  this  subject, 
perhaps  a  few  remarks  of  mine  may  not  be  amiss,  and  find 
a  plsce  in  your  valuable  and  widely  circulating  columns. 
By  the  term  "  smut"  I  infer  Uredo  foitida,  or  Bunt,  is 
meant — a  fungus  disease  affectini;  the  grain  only,  of  very 
common  occurrence  in  badiy-fiurmed  districts,  where  little 
esre  is  taken  in  procuring  good  seed,  and  omitting  to  dress 
or  pickle  the  same.     On  examining  the  grains  affected  we 
fiad  the  starch  and  gluten  displaced  by  a  black  disgusting 
fcetid  powder,  reminding  one  of  the  odour  of  putrid  fish. 
This  powder  is  a  mass  of  very  minute  spores  ;  their  size 
may  be  easily  imagined  when  we  are  told  that  one  single 
grain  is  cap^le  of  containing  four  millions  of  those  spo- 
roles,  which  are  of  a  greasy  oily  nature,  that  causes  them 
to  adhere  to  the  snil&ice  of  the  sound  grains,  when  by 
chaoce  an  affected  grain  bursts,  which  a  great  number  do 
doring  the  process  of  threshing  and  cleaning  for  market. 
The  diseased  ears  may  be  easily  detected  at  harvest  by  a 
dark  greenish  tint,  which  is  seen  through  the  glumel  or 
iiiQer  chaff  scale,  but  more  easily  observed  after  threshing 
by  the  same  tint  of  the  grains,  which  makes  them  assume 
a  dill  I  appearance.     They  are  also  fuller  and  rounder  than 
the  healthy  grains,  and  void  of  that  golden  hue  which 
characterizes  a  good  marketable  sample.    To  detect  the 
affected  ean  it  may  require  a  little  experience,  but  when 
once  the  eye  becomes  accustomed  to  them  they  can  be 
detected  in  the  standing  com  ¥rith  little  difficulty,  and 
selected  from  the  healthy  ones  with  the  utmost  certainty. 
They  are  generally  a  little  below  the  average  height  of  the 
soond  ones.    I  remember  a  few  years  since  seeing  a  piece 
of  wheat  so  badly  afifected  by  this  disease,  that  by  merely 
looldng  over  the  wall  surrounding  it  dozens  of  those  af- 
fected ean  could  be  easily  observed ;  and  1  have  no  hes'- 
tation  in  stating  that  a  tithe  part  (tenth)  of  the  value  of 
this  crop  was  sacrificed,  notwithstanding  the  local  method 
of  pickling  the  wheat  before  sowing  was  resorted  to  ;  but 
one  precaution  waa  neglected,  which  we  shall  mention  as 
^e  proceed.    Those  spores  adhering  to  the  sound  grains 
at  the  time  of  sowing  remain  in  that  state  till  the  young 
plant  starts  its  gprowth,  when  they  are  supposed  to  enter 
the  spongioles  of  the  roots  of  the  young  plant,  and  with 
the  ascending  sap  are  propelled  through  the  tissues  of  the 
plant  till  they  reach  the  young  ovum,  where  they  And  a 
soitable  plaoe  for  vegetation,  rendering  fecundation  impos- 
sible ;  yet  the  grains  continue  to  swell,  and  when  harvest 
coinea  they  are  perhaps  hirger  than  the  healthy  ones,  and 
cixrioQsly  enongh  the  stigmata  of  the  flowers  are  not 
destroyed.    Aa  before  observed,  during  the  process  of 
threshing,  cleaning,  &c.,  the  "  bunt"  s^eds  arc  ruptured, 
^d  the  cloud  of  sporules  then  escapes,  which  adhere  to 
the  testa  of  the  sound  grains ;  and  if  they  be  sown  in  this 
condition  the  result  may  be  easily  predicted.    The  basis 
of  all  pickling  or  dressing  consists  in  converting  the  greasy 
oily  Bpondes  which  adhere  to  the  sound  grains  into  a  soap, 
which  facilitates  their  removal.    Here  chemistry  lends  her 
wd  by  informing  us  alkalies  possess  those  properties,  and 
whatever  ingredient  is  employed,  the  effective  constituent 
u  some  alkaline  matter  in  the  form  of  a  ley.     Lime,  urine, 
&c.,  possess  those  properties;  and  wlien  the  former  is 
resorted  to,  the  method  is  very  simple.     A  sack  of  wheat  is 
placed  on  the  floor  in  the  form  of  a  com'cal  heap,  flattened 
and  concave  on  the  top ;  a  Imnp  or  two  of  lime  are  then 
thrown  into  a  bucket,  and  a  gallon  or  six  quarts  of  boiling 


or  cold  water  added.  A  rapid  ebullition  ensues  ;  during 
which  time  it  should  be  well  stirred,  to  ensure  a  perfect 
slaking  of  the  lime.  In  this  state  it  is  thrown  into  the 
concave  top  of  the  conical  heap  of  wheat,  and  well  mixed 
with  a  shovel  till  all  the  grains  appear  to  have  come  in 
contact  with  the  lime,  and  then  left  for  a  few  hours; 
when  it  will  be  dry  enough  for  drilling.  This  method  of 
dressing  is  generally  done  over-night,  and  left  in  a  neat 
conical  heap  (which  the  awperstitious  old  farmer  used  to 
cross  tenth  the  "  besom"  the  handle  of  which  was  thrust 
into  the  cross)  till  the  morning.  This  eccentric  method 
was  adopted  with  the  belief  that  it  kept  the  loitch  firom 
executing  her  evil'  designs.  When  urine  is  resorted  to  for 
pickling,  it  should  be  kept  in  a  tub  for  a  few  days  prior  to 
using  it,  as  fresh  urine,  voided  from  healthy  subjects,  pos- 
sesses an  acid  reaction  instead  of  an  alkaline,  which  it  only 
acquires  by  keeping  a  short  time.  The  urea,  a  nitrogenous 
compound  in  urine,  takes  up  four  equivalents  of  water, 
and  becomes  converted  into  two  equivalents  of  carbonate 
of  ammonia — "  smelling  salts"  of  the  chemist — ^giving  the 
whole  an  alkaline  reaction :  a  condition  which  is  neces- 
sary to  ensure  the  removal  of  the  smut-balls.  The  piece 
of  wheat,  to  which  I  alluded  above,  was  dipped  into  fresh 
urine,  the  manipulator  not  being  aware  of  the  £ict  that  it 
became  more  efficacious  in  removing  the  sporules  from  his 
infested  grains  after  it  had  undergone  this  simple  and  in- 
teresting change. 

Where  urine  is  used,  the  wheat  may  be  dipped  into  it ; 
or  the  former  may  be  poured  over  the  latter  in  suffioient 
quantity  to  well  moisten  the  whole. 

Another  agent,  which  is  commonly  used  in  pickling 
wheat,  is  sulphate  of  copper  (blue  vitriol),  in  the  following 
manner :  41bs.  of  the  vitriol  should  be  dissolved  in  about 
two  gallons  of  boiling  water,  and  when  fullv  dissolved 
placed  in  a  large  tub — an  old  hogshead  cut  through  the 
middle  answers  the  purpose  very  well — and  add  about  20 
gallons  of  cold  water.  Procure  a  wicker  basket,  of  suit- 
able shape  to  go  into  the  tub,  large  and  strong  enough  to 
hold  a  bushel  and  a-half  of  wheat.  Place  the  basket  in 
the  liquid,  and  gently  pour  into  it  the  wheat.  By  adopt- 
ing this  precaution  the  light  and  imperfect  grains,  chaff, 
or  small  seed  will  float  at  the  top,  and  may  be  skinmied 
oiF  the  surface.  Having  proceeded  thus  far,  lift  the 
ba.-!  t,  and  allow  it  to  drain  over  the  tub;  empty  the 
sniuc,  and  proceed  with  the  next  lot.  This  method  will 
be  found  very  convenient  as  well  as  effectual ;  but  the 
most  effectual  remedy  consists  in  selecting  a  good,  clean, 
and  even  sample  for  seed,  firom  a  climate  suitable  for  a 
change,  when  each  kind  of  dressing  wiU  be  found  to 
answer  the  purpose.  I  was  talking  to  an  old  farmer  to- 
day (who  had  been  at  it  for  more  than  forty  years,  and  he 
must  know  "  summut"  about  it),  farming  over  400  acres 
for  a  nobleman — ^whose  crops  are  everything  that  can  be 
desired — and  he  told  me  that  he  never  resorts  to  pickling 
hid  wheat  before  sowing,  and  yet  is  perfectly  free  from 
"  smut ;"  and  added,  he  used  to  be  troubled  with  it,  when 
he  used  the  vitriol.  The  fact  is,  he  is  more  careful  in 
selecting  his  sample  for  seed,  his  land  is  in  better  condition 
than  formerly,  and  his  crops  are  never  remaining  in  that 
stagnant  condition  which  favours  the  development  of  those 
fungoidal  diseases.  But  as  the  risk  is  so  great  and  the 
trouble  so  little,  we  cannot  but  condemn  the  system  of 
sow  in  V  wheat  without  taking  tile  necessary  precautions  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  the  disease. 

W.  H.  H, 
(Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Agriculture). 

Gloucestershire,  Oct.  14,  1863. 
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STEAM  DIGGERS  AND  DELVERS. 


That  spade  huslNUidiy  as  practised  by  gardeners  is  a 
snperior  system  of  cultiyating  land  to  ploughing  with 
horses  as  now  followed  by  farmers,  is  an  old-established 
conclusion  in  the  minds  of  all  horticulturists  and  agricul- 
turists qualified  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  subject.  Such 
being  the  facts  of  the  case,  it  would  be  superfluous  to  enter 
upon  the  details  of  the  exhausted  controversy  of  the 
plough  vertiu  the  spade,  so  far  as  the  quality  of  the  work 
of  ctJtiyation  is  concerned. 

Having  recently  admitted  the  superiority  of  spade- 
lra8band]7  in  contrast  with  plough-husbandry,  we  were  im- 
mediately accosted  by  more  than  one  interrogatory  why 
we  were  limiting  the  mechanical  genius  of  steam  to  the 
tugging-tail-draggle  of  an  old  wom-ont  horse  ?  thereby 
sacrificing  a  fundamental  principle  in  the  cultivation  of 
land;  acknowledging  oarselves  baffled  in  teaching  steam  to 
handle  the  spade  and  fork  successfully  in  the  field;  raising 
an  old-exploded  system  as  a  new  superstructure  on  the 
ruins  of  our  discomfiture,  and  so  forth. 

All  this  is,  doubtless,  very  plausible  in  the  form  of 
fiBrming  "  table-talk."  If  steam  has  been  taught  to  per- 
form, with  a  dexterity  and  gentleness  far  surpassing  the 
mnscolar  talents  of  the  superior  extremities  of  man,  the 
nnmberleaa  nice  manipulations  of  art,  as  exemplified  in  aU 
our  "busy  hives  of  industry/'  true  enough  the  natural 
oonclunon  forces  itself  upon  our  notice — ^that  by  the 
exercise  of  a  little  patience,  perseverance,  and  ingenuity 
steam  will  also  ultimately  perform  its  wonders  in  the  field, 
in  digging  land  to  the  satisfution  of  both  gardeners  and 
farmers. 

As  impossibilities  have  long  since  been  discarded  from 
the  physical  world,  the  above  conclusion  may  therefore 
safely  be  conceded,  subject  to  the  casualties  of  the  future. 
Hitherto  one  of  the  cardinal  difficulties  experienced  has 
been  the  solution  of  the  question  as  to  whether  the  spade  or 
fork  should  be  placed  on  the  periphery  of  a  revolving  axis, 
wheel,  or  drum,  or  into  the  hands  of  a  mechanical  rustic 
having  a  reciprocating  automatic  turn-spit  action,  resem- 
bling as  nearly  as  possible  a  well-trained  delver. 

We  have  here  two  kinds  of  steam-cultivators,  the  one 
distinct  from  the  other  both  as  to  mechanism  and  method 
of  cultivation  or  quality  of  work  performed.  And  as 
numerous  experiments  nave  been  made  to  reduce  both 
propositions  successfully  to  practice,  we  shall  examine 
their  merits  and  shortcomings  separately,  confining  our 
observations  to  the  former  in  our  present  paper,  vix.,  the 
rotaiy  system  of  steam-digging. 

In  the  publications  of  the  Patent-office  on  steam- 
culture,  we  find  no  fewer  than  fifty-throe  "  abridgments 
of  specifications"  of  "  revolving  harrows,  cultivators, 
diggers,  and  clod-crushers,"  up  to  the  close  of  1856. 
And  since  then  several  new  propositions  have  been  yearly 
added  to  the  list,  so  that  anything  approaching  to  a 
notice  of  the  merits  and  shortcomings  of  each  imple- 
ment individually  is  out  of  the  question.  With  Iloskyns's, 
Romaine's,  and  Samuelson's  diggers  our  readers,  it  may 
be  taken  for  granted,  are  familiar;  and  these,  reversing  the 
alphabetical  order  in  which  they  are  ffiven,  for  the  sake  of 
discussion,  will  suffice  to  illustrate  the  principles  of 
mechanism  of  the  whole  iron  race  of  steam-dioorrs,  so 
far  as  is  necessary  for  our  purpose. 

Samuelson's  digger  is  in  principle  simply  an  improve- 
ment of  the  spiked  roller  of  the  oldeu  time  ;  and  al- 
though the  examples  best  known  are  constructed  for  being 
hauled    by    horses,    yet    the    above-named   digger  has 


also  been  hauled  by  steam,  while  seversl  of  the  abore 
patents  include  sinular  machines  for  being  actuated  a- 
clusively  by  steam-power.  Implements  of  this  kind  have 
been  in  use  from  time  immemorial,  partly  for  breakiDg 
clods,  and  partly  for  cultivating  to  a  small  depth,  aod 
raising  a  fine  surfooe-monld  for  turnip,  clover,  and  aimik 
small  seeds  that  require  a  finely-pulverized  soil.  That 
which  chiefly  characterizes  the  mechanism  of  the  example 
under  notice,  is  its  consisting  of  a  series  of  discs  having 
their  peripheries  armed  with  long  curved  teeth,  the  points 
being  turned  downwards  sufficiently  far  to  touch  the  sur- 
face a  considerable  distance  in  front  of  the  axis,  so  that 
the  forking  apparatus  enters  the  ground  partly  by  the 
force  of  traction,  and  partly  by  the  weight  of  tiie  whole 
implement  which  admits  of  being  loaded  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  soil.  The  advantages  gained  by  this  car- 
vature  of  the  forking  prongs  are,  however,  more  ap- 
parent than  real,  as  will  immediately  be  seen  from  the 
sequel. 

A  detailed  description  of  the  peculiai  mechaoiam  of 
this  class  of  diggers  is  unnecessary.  Their  shorteominga 
or  mechanical  defects  are  many,  while  their  merits  are 
few,  and  soon  told.  Superficially  examined,  the  work 
they  make  in  autumn  or  spring-time  is  sometimes  TCfj 
promising ;  but  the  moment  you  drive  your  foot  into  it, 
and  begin  to  investigate  the  state  of  things  below  the  sor- 
face,  it  is  otherwise,  especially  if  the  soil  is  of  s  clayej 
character,  and  possesses  a  considerable  degree  of  tenacitj 
below,  as  is  generally  the  case  in  early  spring.  Thosthc 
frost  during  the  winter  months  may  have  penetrated  tvo 
or  three  inches,  leaving  a  fine  snrfoce  mould  to  thia  depth; 
but  the  staple  below  thia  finely  disintegrated  stratum  on  the 
top,  owing  to*  its  affinity  for  moisture,  is  one  coherent 
mass  often  up  to  a  late  period  of  the  season ;  ao  that 
when  the  digger  enters  it  in  such  a  state,  purposely  to 
effect  its  aeration,  and  reduce  it  to  what  is  knows 
amongst  practical  men  as  "  between  the  wet  and  the 
dry,"  it  does  much  more  harm  than  good.  The  curred 
forking  prongs  may  penetrate  to  the  depth  of  a  foot,  aud 
with  the  chisel-edged  points  bring  up  small  portions  of 
wet  clay ;  and  these  they  may  leave  on  the  surfoce,  giving 
the  whole  a  very  favourable  but  deceptive  appearance 
behind.  Unfortunately,  however,  from  the  cydoiil  action 
of  the  curved  teeth,  they  do  not  loosen  the  soil  belov, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  greatly  consolidate  it ;  for  theoonm 
part  of  the  tines  ruts  or  cuts  into  the  wet  tenacious  clay 
in  front,  while  the  points  rise  i:^  in  the  open  ruts  tba» 
formed  behind,  without  producing  any  loosening  effect  oa 
the  intervening  soil.  Ajid  even  in  filne  dry  seasons,  vhen 
the  former  is  not  obliged  to  send  the  digger  to  the  fidd 
before  the  bottom  staple  is  in  a  fovourable  state  for  work' 
ing,  the  action  of  the  diggers  is  not  rotary;  theieb; 
loosening  the  whole  of  the  soil  aa  they  advance,  but  I'e* 
sembling  the  bad  work  performed  by  a  laxy  workman  viih 
a  pick,  who  only  makes  here  a  dab  and  there  a  dab,  as  u 
afraid  of  hurting  the  face  of  old  mother  Sarth  1 

It  is  veiy  evident  that  something  is  radically  wrong 
with  the  principle  on  which  such  machines  are  calcuUtcd 
to  cnltivate  land — something  that  is  equally  foolty  in  the 
mechanism  as  in  its  modus  operandi.  Thus  it  is  equaU} 
manifest  that  the  work  performed  by  the  old  spiked-n^l'cf 
and  our  modem  clod-crushera  (as  Crosskill'^  inwlv«l»'^ 
sound  practice  and  sound  principles  as  to  mechanism^  *• 
that  in  the  improvement  of  the  latter  wc  have  fall.3. 
somehow  or  another,  into  a  radical  error,  that  mobt  w 
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removed  before  thef  can  be  of  any  lasting  use  in  steam 
culture. 

The  error  just  referred  to,  in  the  preceding  paragraph, 
is  obvionaly  a  precipitant  jump  in  the  dark  from  the 
shallow  surface  consolidating  ciUture  of  the  spiked-roller 
and  clod-croaher,  to  the  deep,  bottom-aerating  work  of 
sabsoil-cultiyators,  without  calculating  the  cydoidal  and 
gravitating  properties  of  rotary  diggers  of  the  kind  in 
question.  liad  the  former  been  constructed  on  erroncouB 
mechanical  principles  like  the  latter,  both  might  have  been 
shelved  instanter,  or  disposed  of  as  old  iron  to  some  men- 
dicant broker  in  this  department  of  conmierce,  so  that 
we  should  not  have  been  justified  in  discussing  the  sub- 
ject either  one  way  or  another.  But  the  very  reverse  of 
this  being  true,  shallow  consolidating  surfiice  culture  being 
often  an  imperative  requirement  of  successful  practice, 
the  pro9  and  eofu  of  the  case  call  for  a  thorough  investi- 
gation ;  and  the  discussion  is  tenfold  more  loudly  de- 
manded under  steam  than  it  was  under  horse-cidture,  for 
implements  of  this  class  can  be  profitably  worked  by  the 
former,  when  the  feet  of  horses  would  sink,  pit,  and 
ruin  the  land.  Thus  in  open,  mUd  winters,  like  the  past, 
when  there  has  been  no  frost  to  pulverize  the  surface  of 
tenacious  clayey  soils,  or  in  wet  late  spring  seasons,  when 
such  soils  are  stUl  more  liable  to  crack  and  bake  into 
bricks  before  they  will  carry  the  horses'  feet,  a  finely  pul- 
verized surface-soil  may  be  easily  raised  by  steam-hauled 
implements,  so  as  effectually  to  prevent  the  ruinous  loss 
so  frequently  experienced  under  the  old  system  of  trac- 
tion. Such  then  being  the  feu:ts  of  the  case,  it  behoves 
us  to  reconsider  the  untimely  jump  we  have  made  from 
sound  principles  of  mechanism  to  those  of  a  contrary 
character. 

The  mechanical  question  at  issue  (perhaps  wc  might 
have  called  it  with  equal  truth,  in  reference  to  the  past,  a 
mechanical  paradox)  resolves  itself  into  that  of  two  ania- 
gonittic  forces — 'gravitation  and  traction,  hurrying  each 
its  own  way  adversely  to  the  direction  of  the  other,  but 
both  to  the  common  field  of  battle,  to  break  our  clods  and 
polverixe  our  brick-baken  surfiace  soils. 

There  is  something  so  siugukrly  unique  in  the  modut 
operandi  of  the  above  two  forces,  in  the  cultivation  of  land, 
as  to  call  for  close  consideration,  now  that  we  are  substi- 
tuting the  more  elastic  energies  of  steam  for  the  muscular 
powers  of  the  horse  or  ox,  lest  we  overlook  differences 
between  the  two  prime  movers,  that  are  calculated  to 
produce  a  corresponding  diversity  of  results.  Thus,  it  is 
a  well-known  fact  to  &rmers,  that  horses  are  more  slow 
in  their  movements  than  their  more  elastic  rival,  and  more 
accommodating  to  the  many  obstructions  met  with  in  the 
soil,  for  they  learn  by  experience  to  "  hang  in  the  collar," 
as  it  is  sometimes  technically  termed,  when  the  implement 
comes  against  a  stone  or  imy  obstruction  that  calls  for  an 
extra  amount  of  muscular  power  to  overcome  it,  whereas 
steam  moves  on  at  a  more  lively  and  uniform  pace  without 
pamg  any  attention  to  obstructions.  Such  being  the 
differences  on  the  one  side,  the  question  naturally  arises 
for  solution  as  to  what  the  results  are  on  the  other. 

If  wc  take  an  extreme  hypothesis,  and  suppose  the  im- 
plement moving  at  a  greater  velocity  than  that  due  to  its 
gravitation,  as  exemplified  in  a  shell  or  ball  when  fired 
from  a  piece  of  ordnance,  then  the  digging  apparatus  would 
not  enter  the  ground  at  all.  In  experience  there  are  many 
familiar  illustrations  of  this  kind,  not  so  far  from  the  point 
as  tKe  extreme  case  of  a  bullet  from  a  gun.  Thus,  in 
skating  upon  ice  too  weak  to  support  a  person  when 
standing,  or ,  in  walking  over  a  live  bog  or  muddy  sea- 
shore, Uie  futer  we  move  the  less  liable  are  we  to  sink; 
and  just  so  is  it  with  rotary  diggers  of  the  kind  under 
examination,  so  that  the  faster  the  team  or  wire-rope 
moves,  the  less  effective  are  they  in  the  field,  and  the 
worse  will  be  the  quality  of  the  work  performed. 


A  very  interesting  illostration  of  thii  kind  came  under 
our  notice  the  other  day,  and  to  which  representatives  of 
two  of  our  largest  agricultural  implement  firms  were  also 
eye-witness.  An  attempt  is  now  being  made  to  loosen 
the  surface  of  the  streets  of  the  metropolis  prior  to  patting 
on  fresh  metal,  by  means  of  spiked-rollers,  diggers,  or  by 
having  the  tires  of  cart  or  wsggon-wheels  thickly  armed 
with  strong  teeth.  On  the  day  in  question,  a  waggon 
heavily  loaded  with  metal  or  broken  stones,  and  hauled 
by  four  fine  horses,  the  wheels  being  armed  as  above, 
was  proceeding  down  the  incline  from  Westminster  Bridge, 
on  the  Surrey  side.  When  standing,  the  teeth  entered  but 
a  very  short  distance  into  the  hard  road;  when  the 
wheels  moved  slowly  with  a  partial  jolting  action,  in  pass- 
ing over  fast  stones,  a  greater  loosening  effect  was  pro- 
duced ;  but  w^hen  the  whip  was  applied,  and  the  horses 
moved  off  at  a  more  rapid  pace  than  it  was  probably 
intended  they  should  have  done,  then  the  action  of  the 
teeth  upon  the  road  was  hardly  observable  in  some  places. 
One  of  the  gentlemen  above  referred  to  saluted  us  on  the 
occasion  with  the  timely  interrogatory  to  this  effect — as  to 
whether  the  example  did  not  furnish  a  useful  practical 
lesson ;  and  here  we  give  the  readers  of  the  Mark  Lane 
Express  generally  the  full  benefit  of  the  instruction  which 
it  conveys,  as  to  the  antagonistic  action  of  the  two  forces 
(gravity  and  traction)  under  consideration,  in  working 
rotary  diggers,  dod-crushers,  &c.,  &c.,  either  by  horses  or 
steam. 

The  practical  lesson  taught  by  the  preceding  examples 
is  briefly  this:  Rotary  diggers  forced  into  the  ground  by 
their  own  weight  should  be  hauled  at  a  slow  pace  to 
produce  the  greatest  effect.  However  slowly  they  may 
move  the  points  of  the  teeth,  instead  of  entering  the  soU 
in  the  most  profitable  direction,  they  can  be  driven  as 
wedges — i.  e.,  in  a  direct  line  with  their  axes,  as  nails  are 
driven  by  a  hammer,  or  as  a  hatchet  or  other  sharp-edged 
instrument  is  driven  into  wood — they  enter  less  or  more 
sideways,  impinging  against  the  earth  in  front,  paraboli- 
cally  from  the  vertical  and  horizontal  lines,  which  may  be 
taken  as  the  lineal  direction  of  the  two  forces ;  so  that  when 
the  speed  is  increased  to  a  rapid  pace,  the  momentum  of 
the  implement  forces  the  flat  sides  of  the  chisel-edged 
teeth  more  and  more  against  the  flinty,  stony,  or  baken 
earth  in  front,  thereby  consolidating  instead  of  loosening 
it  behind.  Scientifically  expressed,  the  effect  produced 
by  gravitation,  or  the  attraction  of  the  earth,  is  directly  as 
the  times,  but  inversely  as  the  velocity  of  the  implement; 
but  into  data  of  this  kind  we  shall  not  enter.  The  above 
may  be  practically  expressed,  as  a  rule,  thus:  Give  the  im- 
plement time  to  sink  its  teeth  the  proper  depth  into  the 
ground,  before  you  proceed  further. 

The  impossibility  of  effecting  deep  cultivation  by  this 
class  of  rotary  diggers  arises  from  the  cycloided  line  of 
action  of  the  working  parts.  In  shallow  surface  culture 
the  same  Unc  of  action  is  described  by  the  points  of  the 
digging  apparatus ;  but  the  adverse  retarding  opposition 
presented  by  the  soil  in  the  two  cases  is  very  different.  In 
the  latter,  very  little  resistance  in  front  is  experienced  by 
the  parts  of  the  digging  prongs  below  the  surface.  In 
neither  case  is  there  any  lifting  up  loosening  action  behind. 
This  arises  from  the  characteristic  properties  of  the  cycloid; 
for  as  the  points  begin  to  rise  upwards,  they  at  the  same 
time  also  begin  to  move  forwards,  the  cycloidal  curve  being 
produced  by  the  line  described  by  each  point  as  it  thus 
rises  and  moves  forward  behind,  and  fsUs  and  moves  for- 
ward in  front.  But  in  the  former  case — deep  culture,  when 
the  diggers  sink  in  the  soil  to  nearly  their  full  length — ^it  is 
otherwise,  for  then  the  generating  circle  begins  to  plough, 
or  rather  rut,  like  a  cart-wheel  up  to  the  naves  m  soft 
land,  so  that  the  upshot  may  be  more  easily  imagined 
than  mechanically  described.  A  more  objectionable  svs- 
tem  of  culture  could  hardly  be  devised,  for  it  appoachea 
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dosfly  in  principle  to  what  is  fxpcriencecl  by  carting 
when  the  wheels  of  the  cartsand  the  l(»et  of  the  horses  both 
sink  and  poach  the  hind;  and  our  practical  readers  require 
no  argument  to  convince  them  of  the  ruinous  results  of 
■ach  a  practice.  In  every  respect  the  effects  produced  are 
the  very  reverse'of  what  good  husbandry  requires,  no  kinds 
of  soil  forming  an  exception  to  this  conclusion. 

There  is  a  wide  difference  between  the  proposition  of 
Romaine  and  Hoskyn,  which  we  have  now  to  examine, 
when  compared  with  that  noticed  in  the  foregoing.  In 
examples  of  the  kind  now  before  us,  the  rotary  cultivator 
moves  at  a  greater  velocity  than  the  onward  progression 
of  the  carriage  in  which  it  works,  consequently  the  whole 
of  the  earth  may  be  loosened  to  any  given  depth,  and  thrown 
up  behind  in  any  degree  of  pulverizat  ion  required.  It  involves 
a  method  of  applying  steam-power  that  has  long  been  con- 
ridered  by  many  the  only  one  that  harmonizes  with  sound 
principles  of  mechanism  and  perfect  culture.  Indeed,  for 
some  time  after  the  publication  of  "The  Chronicles  of 
a  Clay  Farm"  it  was  the  only  system  that  the  vast  majo- 
rity of  farmers  would  under  any  consideration,  countenance. 
Unfortunately,  however,  the  true  mechanical  Talpa  soon 
came  to  grief ;  and  a  different  conclusion  can  hardly  be 
arrived  at  relative  to  the  other  example.  And  so  changed 
has  public  (pinion  become,  that  possibly  the  majority  of 
onr  readers  at  the  present  day  may  think  the  system  un- 
worthy of  a  serious  consideration.  But  this  is  manifestly 
a  hasty  conclusion,  prematurely  arrived  at,  as  can  readily 
be  proved;  for,  granting,  as  we  readily  do,  that  the  rotary 
system  can  never  enter  into  general  competition  with  the 
rectilinear  action  of  the  plough  or  the  turn -spit  system  of 
digging,  which  we  shall  subsequently  notice,  there  arc  nevcr- 
thefess  thousands  of  cases  where  it  would  be  preferable  to 
the  former  (the  plough),  provided  its  mechanical  defects 
can  be  removed,  so  as  to  hring  it  successfully  into  the 
field.  In  point  of  fact,  therefore,  the  real  (lucstion  raised 
for  discussion  is  not  the  merits  of  either  of  the  above  dig- 
gers, but  the  short-comings  of  their  race,  with  a  view  to 
get  more  perfect  implements  of  the  kind  brought  into  the 
eld  to  perform  the  peculiar  work  for  which  they  are  best 
adapted.  Such  being  the  question  whose  merits  we  have 
been  solicited  to  discuss,  as  formerly  mentioned,  all 
objections  and  prejudices  to  the  contrary  consequently  fall 
to  the  ground;  while  on  the  other  hand,  if  we  cannot 
benefit  those  of  onr  readers  specially  interested  in  the 
subject,  they  will  at  least  give  us  credit  for  the  best 
intentions. 

One  of  the  chief  defects  of  rotary  diggers  of  this  class 
arises  from  the  two  adverse  forces  of  the  working  pails 
being  such  as  greatly  to  counteract  each  other,  thereby  to 
a  corresponding  extent  neutralizing  both. 

The  former  of  these  forces  is  that  due  to  the  progression 
of  the  engine  and  carriage  that  carries  the  digger  behind 
in  travelling  along  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  there- 
fore, properly  speaking,  the  line  of  direction  may  be 
termed  horizonttd,  although  scientifically  and  practically 
this  is  not  exactly  true,  as  we  shall  subsequently  have  to 
ihow  when  examining  the  details  of  mechanism  ;  and  the 
latter  force  is  that  due  to  the  diggers,  and  its  direction  is 
curvelinear,  crossing  the  horizontal  path  of  the  former. 

The  reader  will  thus  perceive  that  we  have  again  got 
amongst  what  may  not  be  inaptly  termed  "the  cross 
purposes'*  of  rotary  action,  to  avoid  which  will  be  found 
no  easy  task.  Thus,  if  we  suppose  the  diggers  take  on 
each  an  inch  or  two  inches  of  fresh  grouud  every  cut, 
then  while  one  digger  is  de/^ribing  its  section  of  the 
circle,  let  it  be  a  quadrant  or  octant,  or  what  you  like, 
clearing  away  the  solid  land  in  front,  and  talpa-liie  work- 
ing the  loose  earth  backwards  to  the  rear,  thereby  per- 
forming ita  work  so  as  to  make  room  for  the  next,  the 
second  digger  is  being  carried  forward  by  the  horizontal 
force  an  inch  or  two  inches,  as  the  case  may  be^  so  as  to 


bring  it  into  position  for  action.  And  m)  on  with  tU 
other  diggers  on  the  periphery  of  the  drum  as  it  rerolra, 
imtil  the  first  digger  again  comes  round  into  positioa. 
But  while  the  second  d^ger  is  being  thai  hnoriit  for* 
ward  for  action,  the  first  digger  at  work  stands  in  m  wit, 
and  consequently  it  has  to  be  hauled  forward  an  iarb  or  • 
two  inches  horizontaUy  across  its  natural  path  into  the 
solid  land,  thereby  acting  as  an  anchor ;  every  SQceei- 
sive  digger  as  it  advances  to  work  experiences  a  similar 
anchoring  opposition  from  the  one  at  work  immedistdT 
before  it.  Hence  the  practical  reason  why  the  engine  isd 
diggers  come  to  a  dead  lock  when  the  latter  come  in  con- 
tact with  stones  or  meet  with  any  obstructions,  so  tbt 
the  sum  of  the  anchorages  and  other  cross  purpose  re- 
sistances exceed  in  magnitude,  if  we  may  so  spttk,  thst 
of  the  motive  power,  steam. 

Two  pUns  have  been  adopted  to  obviate  the  anchono^ 
process  of  the  diggers  at  work,  to  the  pn^ressioii  of 
those  advancing  horizontaUy  to  rotary  action  intnrn 
but  both,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  have  proved  bi\tm. 
The  first  is,  to  increase  the  velocity  of  the  diggers,  and 
reduce  the  time  of  action  in  work ;  and  the  second,  to 
increase  the  diameter  of  the  revolving  barrel  and  th* 
curve  described  by  the  points  of  the  di^en,  or  the  dis- 
tance between  the  points  of  the  diggers  on  two  oppositr 
sides  of  the  axle,  or,  more  popUarly  expressed,  by  in- 
creasing the  size  of  the  diggers,  so  as  to  bring  the  con? 
they  describe  nearer  to,  or  more  closely  into,  the  hori- 
zontal line  of  progression,  thereby  reducing  the  ancbong? 
action  to  a  minimum  degree  of  resistance. 

Of  these  two  pUns,  the  latter  is  the  onlv  one  tbi: 
merits  a  detailed  notice ;  for  if  you  increase  the  veloeitr 
of  rotary  action,  according  to  the  former,  you  must  also  it 
the  same  time  increase  the  velocity  of  progression  so  as  to 
take  in  the  proper  breadth  of  a  cut  of-  fir^  ground ;  for 
the  times  in  the  one  case  must  be  equal  to  the  times  in 
the  other,  unless  we  introduce  the  theory  of  diminishins; 
the  number  of  the  diggers,  and  increasmg  their  yeloctj 
in  the  adverse  ratio,  so  cs  to  procure  a  lapse  of  time,  i* 
it  were ;  but  even  under  this  speculative  proposition,  the 
advantage  gained  during  the  lapse  of  time  when  there  b 
no  anchorage  does  not  compensate  for  the  greater  sscn- 
fice  made  during  the  half  or  quarter-time  of  anchorwc, 
as  the  case  may  be,  that  arises  from  the  greater  Tdociti 
and  its  consequences. 

As  to  the  other  plan,  of  a  hirger-sized  digger,  it  iai- 
rectly  amounts,  the  reader  will  perceive,  to  a  fair  confes- 
sion in  favour  of  the  rectilinear  and  horizontal  artion  w. 
the  XJlough,  as  the  nearer  the  curve-line  of  the  former 
approaches  to  the  rectilinear  path  of  the  latter,  so  mucli 
the  better ;  while  equal,  if  not  greater,  anchoring  opp^i- 
tion  is  incurred  than  what  has  been  avoided.  In  otin: 
words,  the  losses  are  greater  than  the  gains. 

The  losses  thus  sustained  are  of  two  kinds.  The  first 
has  reference  to  the  greater  amount  of  resistance  «[*• 
rienccd  by  the  diggers,  fVom  the  increased  length  of  thf 
curve  they  describe  when  in  action  in  the  soil ;  and  the 
second  involving  the  increasing  anchoring  resistance  «• 
perienced  from  the  adverse  fiilcral  action  of  the  cotj:; 
pound  system  of  levers  in  operation.  The  two  thus  cv- 
for  a  separate  notice. 

In  digging  with  a  spade  or  fork,  the  closer  a  ucKer 
stands  to  his  work,  and  the  more  perpendiciilar  he  dr.rf^ 
his  implement  with  his  foot  into  the  ground,  the  less  ttf 
expenditure  of  muscular  power  in  the  perfonnancc  of  t  ^ 
work.  And  the  practical  data  involved  in  this  c**^-' 
equally  applicable  to  that  of  the  steam-digger  under  ^' 
tice.  Soils  possess  certain  dc^prcosof  hardness  and  coV 
sion,  and  these  present  to  the  edge  or  mouth  o^^J^*j^, 
a  corresponding  amount  of  resistance  which  has  to  heo^c- 
come ;  and  to  such  must  be  added  the  friction  '^P*"^"!? 
on  the  blade  or  body  of  the  spade  or  prongs  of  the  ^- 
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ging  fork.  And  the  sharper  the  edge  and  smoother  the 
surface  of  the  spade  or  fork,  the  easier  is  it  driven  into 
the  land,  and  the  more  readily  does  it  part  with  the  spit 
when  thrown  from  it.  Now,  such  hcing  the  facts  of  the 
case  from  a  general  point  of  view,  it  will  readily  he  per- 
ceived that  the  difference  in  the  amount  of  resistance 
experienced  between  a  short  vertical  spit  and  a  long  diago- 
nal one  may  he  represented,  the  former  by  the  perpendicu- 
lar, and  the  latter  by  the  diagonal  or  hypotenuse ;  and  if 
we  aaaume  that  the  amount  of  resistance  is  directly  as  the 
length  of  the  curved  spit  of  the  steam-digger,  which  may 
safely  be  taken  as  an  approximate  estimate  for  the  gene- 
rality of  soils,  then  the  loss  sustained  by  increasing  the 
lize  of  the  digger,  so  as  to  lengthen  and  flatten,  as  it  were, 
the  curve,  will  be  readily  understood. 

As  an  offset  to  this,  the  tolpaian  theory  of  abrasion 
may,  perhaps,  be  advanced.  And  in  sun-baked  clays,  com- 
paratively free  frt)m  stones,  clawing  it  down  by  an  eighth 
of  an  vnA  or  so  at  a  time  is  very  attractive  to  those  only 
accustomed  to  "  light  reading" ;  but  unfortunately,  when 
we  come  to  the  stubborn  realities  of  practice,  eight- 
eighths  make  an  inch,  so  that  the  sum  of  the  anchorages 
are  exactly  what  they  were  in  the  other  case,  while 
the  firiction  and  resistance  generally  arising  from  the  in- 
creased number  of  rotary  spits  are  greatly  against  abrading 
action. 

The  second  loss  arises  from  mechanical  data  of  a  much 
more  complicated  character.  The  numerous  wheels,  cranks, 
diggers,  &c.,  of  the  ensinc  and  digging  apparatus  comprise 
a  system  of  levers,  and  every  lever  in  operation  must  have 
its  own  ftilcrum.  And,  as  in  levers  of  the  first  kind,  the 
pressure  upon  the  ftilcrum  is  always  equal  to  twice  the 
power  applied,  we  have  first  to  examine  the  several  fiil- 
cra,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  the  pressures  upon 
them  are  against  or  in  favour  of  the  one  or  the  other  of 
the  two  forces  already  mentioned  relative  to  progression 
and  digging,  or  whether  they  are  divided  equally  between 
them.  All  the  levers,  however,  are  not  of  the  first  kind, 
the  travelling  wheels  of  the  engine,  for  example,  that  bear 
the  weights  of  their  loaded  axles,  being  endless  levers  of 
the  second  kind,  the  ground  under  them  being  the  ful- 
cra ;  and  this  is  true  of  all  wheels  that  roll  upon  the 
ground  or  any  supporting  surface.  But,  when  the  axle 
has  to  bear  the  weight  of  the  wheel,  and  not  the  wheel  the 
weight  of  the  axle,  it  is  otherwise,  the  leverage  being  then 
generally  of  the  first  kind ;  but  sometimes,  of  the  second 
and  thinl,  according  to  the  part  of  the  wheel  or  circle  to 
which  the  power  is  applied  in  rehition  to  the  part  of  the 
wheel  that  overcomes  the  resistance.  Thus,  if  the  power 
is  applied  to  one  end  of  the  diameter,  so  to  speak,  and  the 
resistance  or  weight  is  at  the  other,  the  leverage  is  that  of 
the  first  kind,  and  the  pressure  upon  the  fulcrum  equal  to 
the  power  and  weight.  The  same  is  true  when  the  two 
radii  to  which  the  power  and  weight  are  applied  form  a 
quadrant,  the  lever  being  then  a  bent  lever;  but  when  the 
angle  of  the  bent  lever  becomes  less  than  a  right  angle  in 
wheel  work,  the  power  is  then  applied  either  between  the 
fulcrum  and  the  weight,  or  the  weight  is  between  the 
fulcrum  and  the  power,  so  that  in  the  former  the  leverage 
is  of  the  third  kind,  and  in  the  latter  of  the  second  kind. 
And,  in  the  construction  of  rotaiy  diggers,  no  general  rule 
has  been  adopted  in  reference  to  these  fnlcral  data,  so  that 
almost  every  individual  case  has  to  be  examined  in  its  own 
light.  At  the  same  time  the  general  conclusion  may  safcljr 
be  drawn  that  the  pressures  upon  the  fulcrums  and  resultant 
forces  are  greatly  against  progress — in  some  examples 
more  than  might  be — while,  in  others,  there  is  a  similar 
loss  arising  from  leverage,  the  two  being  quite  sufficient  to 
account  for  the  dead  locks  experienced,  before  a  sufficiency 
of  work,  comparatively  speaking,  has  been  done  in  omoxmt 
such  as  to  accomit  sa^s&ctorily  for  the  break-down.  And 
in  both  cases  the  loss  increases  with  the  size  of  the  digger^ 


the  elevation  of  the  fhlrnim,  and  direct  ponnteraction  of 
the  resultant  forces. 

There  must,  therefore,  be  some  interesting  difference  be- 
tween the  diggers  of  our  natural  and  artificial  talpas  that 
is  not  yet  mechanically  understood,  otherwise  the  latter 
would  not  be  so  far  behind  the  former  in  point  of  merit 
and  success  in  the  field,  as  they  unquestionably  are.  We 
need  not  wait  long  for  an  answer  to  this,  for  the  digging 
and  progressive  movements  of  our  natural  talpas  are  in- 
termittent, while  those  of  our  artificial  ones  are  both  con- 
tinuous. Were  the  sable-subterranean  little  gentleman 
squeezed  up  by  a  continuous  pressure  from  behind,  in  the 
way  we  squeeze  up  the  noses  of  our  steam-delvers  into 
the  solid  soil  in  front  when  at  work,  the  brisk  muscular 
dexterity  of  his  rotary  diggers  would  become  as  quickly 
neutralised  as  those  of  his  mechanical  rivals. 

Mechanically  speaking,  therefore,  the  solution  of  the  pro- 
blem may  be  circumscribed  within  a  very  narrow  circle — 
self-elongating  diggers,  and  intermittent  progression  some- 
how. The  principle  of  action  is  as  plain  as  the  first  three 
letters  of  the  alphabet,  so  that  all  we  have  to  do  is  its 
reduction  to  practice. 

The  first  step  in  the  solution  of  this  problem  is,  then,  to 
square  the  circle,  so  as  it  may  coincide  with  the  peculiar 
genius  of  steam  as  a  motive  power ;  and  in  this  it  is  mani- 
fest that  intermittent  progression  must  be  confined  to  the 
digging  apparatus,  while  the  steam-horse  himself  must  be 
allowed  to  move  on  at  as  uniform  and  uninterrupted  apace 
as  possible,  so  as  to  gain  the  full  momentum  of  his  huge 
weight,  and  avoid  f]he  extra  power  required  to  start  him 
from  a  state  of  rest  instanter  to  the  proper  speed,  so  as  to 
give  the  diggers  their  effective  velocity. 

As  logic  is  a  totally  different  thing  from  mechanical 
discovery,  it  follows  that  argument  is  unnecessary,  either 
to  prove  or  to  unprove  how  continuous  and  intermittent 
motion  may  be  thus  conjoined.  If  we  pay  a  visit  to  a 
spinning  manufaotory  we  shall  see  paralld  examples  of 
travelling  apparatus  going  to  and  fro  with  a  clock  work 
regularity  that  baffles  the  keenest  eye  of  criticism  to  find 
fault  with  it,  only  the  fruming  in  which  the  travelling  ap- 
paratus works  is  not  moving  in  the  wake  of  the  steam- 
horse  ;  but  this  is  a  simple  affsir,  and  easily  reconciled 
with  the  mechanical  requirements  of  the  case. 

Having  got  the  first  idea  of  a  travelling  frame  falling 
behind  the  steam-horse,  and  then  beating  up  ahead  in  a 
sort  of  endless  rack-platform,  passing  over  two  wheels  as  a 
fulcrum  tor  our  levers,  we  have  next  to  inquire  how  tar 
the  digging  apparatus  of  our  artificial  talpas  differ  from 
that  of  the  natural,  and  here  we  find  that  the  latter  neither 
wastes  time  nor  muscular  power  by  working  his  diggers 
as  "  Dominie  Sampson"  did  his  arms,  like  those  of  a 
wind-mill,  for  with  his  abrading  apparatus  he  only  de- 
scribes a  small  sector  of  the  circle  in  loosening  the  solid 
earth  in  fh)nt ;  and  when  this  is  done,  the  loose  earth 
under  him  is  next  worked  backwards  by  a  totally  different 
operation  and  movement. 

We  have  here,  then,  two  distinct  operations  performed 
by  two  separate  movements,  both  of  them  involving 
economy  of  power,  time,  and  tear-and-wear  of  the  working 
parts ;  and  this  obviously  forms  a  very  instructive  lesson 
as  to  how  we  should  proceed  in  the  practical  solution  of 
that  part  of  our  problem  now  under  consideration. 

The  first  work  that  requires  to  be  done,  it  thus  appears, 
is  the  breaking  down  of  the  solid  earth  in  fW)nt,  and  the 
sector  movement  of  talpa's  abrading  claws,  and  the  rack 
fulcrum,  already  noticed,  suggest  the  ever-lever  aetion  as 
our  next  idea  in  working  out  our  problem. 

In  conclusion,  therefore,  can  any  of  onr  interested 
readers  make  the  gentle  hand  of  steam  work  an  ever-lever 
in  chiselling  down  the  solid  earth  in  front,  as  a  carpenter 
with  a  mortising-machine  chisels  down  the  more  sohd  and 
adhesive  substance  of  the  wood  to  any  depth  required, 
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thus  leaving  it  comparatively  loose  below  for  the  next 
operation,  which  can  easily  be  performed  by  light  rotary 
apparatus,  that  merits  no  detailed  description  as  to  prin- 


ciple. So  much,  then,  for  the  first  ideas  of  a  system  pva 
impromptu  as  they  occurred  to  the  writer,  withoat  uy 
previous  premeditation.  Exoisxn. ' 


LODDON    AND    CLAVERIN6    ASSOCIATION. 


The  meeting  of  this  little  agricultural  society  was  held  on 
Friday  last  at  Loddon.  For  many  years  the  show  of  stock 
has  been  more  or  less  of  a  success,  but  the  present  meeting 
nnhappily  showed  a  decided  falling  off.  This  was  particu- 
larly observable  in  the  horses,  and  as  these  Hundreds  are 
rather  celebrated  for  good  horse  stock,  there  must  be  some 
reason  for  the  deficiences  of  the  entries.  We  can  only 
account  for  it  in  this  wise  :  A  few  gentlemen  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood have  had  a  little  friendly  rivalry  among  them- 
selves, and  have,  during  the  last  few  years,  gone  to  Suffolk 
aud  given  long  prices  for  the  best  cart-horses  they  could 
find,  so  that  t£e  farmers  appear  shy  of  showing  against 
these  crack  animals  with  the  dead  certainty  of  being  beaten. 
This  year,  for  some  whim,  or  good  reason  known  only  to 
themselves,  the  nobs  entered  hardly  any  horses,  and  the 
show  was  consequently  very  deficient  in  that  line.  Sir 
Thomas  Beauchamp  did  enter  his  four-year-old  Suffolk 
stallion,  but  he  was  beaten  by  Mr.  Hunt's  six-year-old 
bay,  a  clean  legged  well  shaped  Norfolk  horse ;  while  the 
baronet's  more  showy  Suffolk  had  small  feet,  shaky  fore 
legs,  and  capped  hocks. 

The  Judges  did  not  consider  either  the  cart  mares  or 
the  foals  worthy  of  the  first  prixes,  and  so  awarded  only 
the  second  premium  in  each  class;  but  there  was  a 
goodly  muster  of  two-year-old  cait  colts,  both  prizes  going 
to  Sir  Edmund  Bacon  for  two  big,  strong,  and  well-made 
chesnuts. 

The  cattle  classes  were  all  of  them  much,  better  filled 
than  the  horses.  There  was  a  clost  run  with  the  Short- 
horn bulls  for  the  prize,  the  Rev.  J.  Holmes  beating  a  bull 
of  the  Cambridge  blood  bred  from  Lord  Hill's  stock,  and 
which  is  now  the  property  of  Mr.  Bacheldor.  There  was 
much  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  which  bull  should  have 
been  placed  first ;  both  were  in  very  poor  condition,  both 
had  manv  good  points,  and  both  had  very  many  bad  ones. 
Mr.  Bacheldor's  bull  has  a  noble  head,  a  nice  horn,  with  a 
good  touch,  mellow  hair,  and  deep  foreqoarters ;  bnt  he  follsoff 
miserably  from  his  dioulders,  and  though  his  ribs  are 
round,  tiiey  are  so  very  short  that  he  has  no  depth  of 
carcase,  and  so  looks  from  behind  a  leggy  and  tucked-up 
beast.  Mr.  Holmes'  bull  has  bad  rumps,  but  is  in  depth 
of  frame,  squareness  of  hips,  and  some  other  points, 
decidedly  superior  to  Mr.  Bacheldor's,  though  he  is  not 
perhaps  so  well  bred,  nor  possessed  of  such  good  hair. 
Mr.  Bacheldor  was  more  fortunate  in  the  cows,  beating 
Mr.  Holmes,  as  he  did  last  year,  with  a  deep  and  well- 
made  cow,  that  is  also  a  good  milker.  The  second  prize 
cow  is  from  the  late  Sir  Charles  Knightley's  herd,  and 
though  a  massive  cow,  with  well-sprung  ribs  and  good 
wide  back,  did  not  show  well,  and  looked  out  of  heailth. 
In  heifers  Sir  T.  Beauchamp  exhibited  a  nicely -bred  Short- 
horn that  was  certainly  between  three  aud  four  years  old,  and 
vet  showed  no  signs  of  being  in  calf.  Such  grave  doubts  of 
her  fertility  being  ent-ertained,  the  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr. 
Geo.  Holmes's  pretty  red  heifer,  and  a  commendation  to 
his  Reverend  brother  for  a  larger,  but  more  patchy  two 
vears  old.  In  the  polled  classes,  Mr.  H.  KeU  Thomson 
had  it  all  his  own  way ;  the  cows  and  heifers  were  not 
worthy  of  much  notice,  but  his  bull  is  a  good  animal, 
although  a  wild  and  bad-tempered  brute.  Mr.  Thomson 
also  took  the  prize  for  Southdown  ewes,  and  Sir  T. 
Beauchamp  won  both  the  premiums  for  the  ewes  of  any 
breed.    Mi.  Goddard's  pen  of  lambs  carried  off  the  chief 


honours,  the  other  entries  being  so  poor  that  the  prize  for 
Southdown  lambs  was  withheld.  The  Rer.  T.  S.  Yd- 
lowes,  who  lives  "over  the  water,"  in  the  Blofield 
Hundred,  ran  away  with  two  prizes,  with  his  boir  aad 
sow  of  the  small  white  breed,  and  the  only  other  pic 
worthy  of  special  mention  were  Mr.  R.  Gilbert's  two 
well-fed  heavy  baconers,  yet  the  other  entries  were  osefol 
and  good. 

In  addition  to  the  stock  show,  there  was  a  ploofi^ 
match,  at  which  twenty  men  and  boys  competed ;  a  giud 
distribution  of  rewards  to  a  host  of  deserving  lerrutir- 
farm  labourers  and  cottagers,  who  were  fed  as  well  u  re- 
warded with  money  prizes ;  and  the  annual  dinner  of  the 
members  of  the  Society  in  the  evening.  Nothing  here 
calls  for  a  lengthened  report ;  but  it  may  be  remendjeied, 
that  at  the  dinner  last  year,  the  chairman  stated  he  hid 
just  planted  some  of  Mr.  Hallett's  wheat,  and  had  tried  it 
against  some  of  the  Brooke  wheat,  which  was  coounonlj 
groMm  in  the  neighbourhood.  Both  wheats  were  dibUed, 
a  part  with  one  row  of  holes  in  a  frurrow  and  planted  with 
only  one  grain  in  a  hole,  and  another  portion  of  the  field 
with  two  rows  of  holes  on  each  furrow ;  the  result  of  both 
experiments  is  against  the  Brighton  wheat — in  the  thinseit 
planted  portion  the  deficiency  of  the  Pedigree  i  fiolys 
few  pecks,  but  in  the  other  part  of  the  field  the  Norfolk 
wheat  grew  two  coombs  (8  bushels)  per  acre  more ! 


THB  WORCESTER  SHOW:  HOW  TO  HIVE 
SOUND  HORSBS  AND  HEAXTHY  CATTL£.-Hsck 
has  been  said  against,  and  a  good  deal  of  oppoiition  asdc,  U 
the  system  which  hai  of  lake  years  prevailad,  of  haiisg  tti 
horses  submitted  to  a  preliminary  eiamiastion  by  the  mca* 
bsrs  of  the  professioo.  We  have  always  ad?oestcd  tfau  pi*- 
eedaie,  and  for  se? era!  reasoDs,  bat  ehieflj  bcesnie  it  li«  i| 
the  root  of  the  means  which  are  employed  to  lopplr  w 
eoQDtry  with  sounder  horses  than  we  daily  meet  witt.  Ju 
proof  were  wanting  that  this  derideratmm  is  hong  xndwv 
attained,  we  have  it  in  the  feet  that  at  the  Woieeitv  n"^ 
not  more  than  five  per  cent  of  tha  horses  wtrs  foosd  by  ^ 
feasor  VarneU  to  be  practieally  unsound;  whereai,  ia  tiffli*" 
yore,  twenty-five  to  thirty  per  cent,  were  not  anfrapwlT 
Bset  with.  For  the  present,  we  are  content  to  let  tiu 
fset  stand  as  a  reply  to  the  arganenta  whieh  haicbNB 
brought  against  the  BysteD,  and  eapedally  as  weahatl  bcpe- 
pared,  at  a  more  fitting  time,  with  an  equally  good  aaiwar  ta 
every  objection  adduced  by  its  opponents.  Of  the  Mob 
from  hereditary  diseases  of  tbe  cattle,  aheep,  aad  pifi^  ** 
have  never  had  more  aatiafaetory  evidence  at  any  foo* 
meeting  of  tbe  soeiety.  A  few  years  ainee,  aeroma  «• 
making  sad  inroads  among  some  of  our  choicest  bcrda ;  bai  > 
rejection  of  all  such  animala  from  eompetition  "^^  J*7^' 
cheek  to  ita  progrea,  by  eaoaing  the  ownera  to  look  canfuv 
to  the  aUte  of  those  they  were  rearing  for  exhibitM  w 
stoek-produeiog  purposes.  In  one  thing  alone  are  «<  F^** 
vented  from  sfMi^ing  in  laodatory  terms  of  tbe  ib*'^' ^"^ 
in  the  attempU  whieh  are  still  made  by  aom«  of  tbs  ethdnttn 
of  piga  to  impoae  upon  the  pnblic,  through  the  inflamee  « 
the  aodety,  by  ahowing  animala  which  exceed  tbs  P^^"^' 
We  fear  the  oontianaaee  of  this  evil  dependi  apon  ttiw 
lenient  views  whieh  have  been  taken  of  the  eoadnet  of  MV 
offenders— the  exercise,  in  fact,  of  an  overweaaiaf  eSB^ 
We  rejoiee  to  see,  therefore,  that  thia  matter  ia  to  ease  f^ 
fore  the  eovnctl.  and  wedonbtnot  that,  either  by  the espaiiB> 
of  the  effeaden  firom  the  aodety,  or  by  aoaw  ^^^^^^ 
atringent  bnt  Just  measure— ja<t>  beoaass  the  h^^ 
hibitor  will  be  righUy  done  by— an  efiimtnal  cbsek  will  » 
given  to  all  loeli  pne&oaa,— Z%c  FsfmiMrMN. 
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THE    PRESENT    CONDITION    OF    IRELAND. 


At  the  command  of  Lord  CarMe,  the  present  lord- 
lieatenant,  Dr.  Neilaon  Hancock  of  the  Irish  bar  has  inves- 
tigated the  statements  which  have  been  alleged  to  prove  a 
progressive  decline  of  Irish  prosperity,  and  to  ascertain  the 
real  state  of  the  country,  and  to  report  thereon.  This  task 
the  learned  gentleman  has  executed  in  an  able  manner,  and 
the  results  are  given  to  the  public  in  a  pamphlet,  addressed 
toMjgor-GeneralSir  T.  Larcom,  K.C.B.,  Under-Secretary 
to  His  Excellency  the  Lord-lieutenant.  It  contains  a 
TBst  amount  of  important  statistical  and  other  dociunen- 
taiy  details,  the  first  portion  of  which  rektes  to  the  ac- 
knowledged decrease  of  the  populfition  of  Ireland,  which, 
since  1847,  embracing  a  period  of  sixteen  years,  has 
been  diminished  to  the  extent  of  three  miUions,  when 
the  natural  increase  that  ought  to  have  taken  place  is 
added  to  it.  Dr.  Hancock  shows  that  this  decrease  has 
arisen,  to  much  the  largest  extent,  from  emigration  to 
foreign  parts  and  immigration  to  England  of  upwards  of 
40  per  cent,  in  the  ten  years  between  1851  and  1861. 
Prenous  to  the  former  year,  upwards  of  300,000  persons 
bad  BO  immigrated  in  the  previous  decade,  chiefly  at  the 
time  of  the  famine  which  drove  so  many  of  the  peasantry 
from  their  homes.  Whether  this  immigration  is  an  evU 
or  good,  will  not  admit  of  a  question.  l^Lose  who  left 
Ireland  to  settle  in  England  are  certainly  much  better  off : 
and  those  who  remain  feel  the  benefit  of  it  in  an  increase 
of  wages,  the  consequence  of  a  decrease  of  hands.  Thus 
&r,  therefore,  the  loss  of  population  has  become  a  gain 
in  point  of  prosperity  to  both  parties — those  who  have 
left,  and  those  who  remain. 

The  seeond  portion  of  the  report  refers  to  the  statistics 
exhibited  in  the  late  returns  of  agricultural  produce,  and 
the  alleged  decrease  in  the  quantity  of  land  under  cultiva- 
tion. Into  this  question  Br.  Hancock  has  fidly  entered, 
by  taking  the  number  of  acres  under  crops  of  all  kinds, 
and  the  various  descriptions,  from  the  year  1847,  when 
the  statistics  were  first  collected,  to  the  present  time.  By 
these  he  shows  that  in  1847  the  number  of  acres  was 
5,238,275,  whilst  in  1860  it  was  6,970,139,  being  an 
increase  of  731,864  acres.  Since  the  latter  year  there  has 
been  a  decrease,  but  the  statistics  show  that,  even  with 
this  deducted,  the  number  of  acres  under  crop  in  1862 
was  500,000  greater  than  in  1847,  and  that  what  actual 
decrease  has  taken  place  has  been  owing  to  the  unfitvour- 
able  seasons  of  1861  and  1862.  Thus,  wheat  culture  has 
decreased  from  743,871  acres  in  1847  to  367,816  in 
1862,  which  Dr.  H.  ascribes  to  the  unfavourable  character 
of  the  climate  to  the  production  of  that  cereal,  although, 
in  some  parts,  a  large  produce  is  frequently  obtained. 
Bat  even  in  those  parts  the  climate  is  so  damp  that  the 
wheat  is  usually  kilndried  before  it  can  be  ground  or 
shipped.  This  variation,  however,  in  one  year — and  it  has 
occurred  on  other  occasions — ^is  no  proof  of  declining 
prosperity,  but  rather  of  a  change  in  the  policy  of  the 
agriculturists,  who  find  that  grazing  is  better  adapted  to 
the  countrr  than  the  cultivation  of  cereals.  Barley  and 
oats  have  little  varied  of  late  years  in  the  number  of  acres, 
being  2,200,870  acres  in  1847,  and  2,000,000  or  rather 
less  in  1862.  But  with  this  decrease  in  cereals  there  has 
heen  a  correspondent  increase  in  potatoes,  although  for  the 
last  three  years  even  that  has  gone  back  in  a  slight  degree, 
la  the  produce  of  potatoes,  however,  there  was  a  large 
deficiency  from  1859  to  1862. 

Boot  crops  have  not  much  mereased,  although  the  cli- 
i&ate  is  fiivouzable  to  their  oultivation.    The  produce  has 


certainly  decreased,  and  so  it  has  in  England  and  Scotland, 
on  account  of  unfavourable  seasons.  The  cultivation  of 
flax  has  not  so  much  increased  as  it  ought  to  have  done, 
considering  the  adaptation  of  the  soil  and  climate  of  Ire- 
land, and  its  successful  culture  in  the  north  of  that  coun- 
try. This  is  the  fault  of  the  landlords;  for  the  rural 
populations  have  neither  the  money  nor  inclination  to  form 
the  necessary  establishments  of  scutching  mills,  &c.,  which 
the  landowners  could  do.  There  is  plenty  of  land  of  thin 
quality,  unfit  for  growing  cereals,  that  would  produce  flax 
of  fine  quality ;  but  all  the  eflfbrts  of  the  Grovemment  to 
stimulate  and  promote  its  culture  are  ineffectual. 

The  tables  of  live  stock,  on  vl  prima  facie  view,  show  a 
considerable  decline  in  value  since  1857.  In  1841  the 
value  was  estimated  by  the  Census  Commissioners  at 
£21,000,000.  In  1849  it  had  increased  to  about 
£25,000,000  ;  and  in  1857  it  had  reached  the  maximum 
of  £35,368,259.  In  1862  a  decrease  had  taken  place  to 
£31,204,325.  But  Dr.  Hancock  shows  that  if  the  real 
value  of  the  stock  was  taken,  there  would  be  an  enormous 
increase.  In  explanation  of  this,  in  1831  the  price  of 
beef  in  Dublin  was  45s.  per  cwt.,  but  in  1860  it  was  up- 
wards of  60s.  Now,  the  estimates  of  the  Commissioners, 
taken  in  1831,  gave  the  average  value  of  the  live  cattle 
at  £6  10s.  per  head;  and  thii  has  been  the  standard  ever 
since.  Whereas  Dr.  Hancock  shows  that  if  the  present 
value  were  taken,  the  aggregate  in  1859  would  have 
amounted  to  about  £53,000,000 ;  which  proves  that  the 
wealth  of  the  country  has  largely  increased,  instead  of 
decreasing. 

But  there  is  a  reason  for  the  decrease  in  the  number  of 
cattle  the  last  three  or  four  years,  which  Dr.  Hancock  has 
not  touched  upon,  but  which  we  learn  from  other  sources. 
The  high  price  of-  young  stock  as  well  as  fat  cattle,  pigs, 
and  sheep  in  England  has  induced  the  Irish  farmers  both 
to  fatten  the  stock  of  all  kinds  at  an  early  age,  and  also  to 
send  their  lean  stock  to  the  English  market  in  greater 
numbers;  and  this  movement  has  been  rendered  more 
necessary  by  the  severe  losses  sustained  in  the  cereal 
crops,  which  in  three  years  Dr.  Hancock  estimates  at  the 
amount  of  two  years'  rental.  In  these  severe  losses, 
which  from  1860  to  1863  he  states  at  upwards  of 
£37,000,000,  the  Irish  farmers  only  share  the  fate  of 
those  of  England  and  Scotiand.  It  is  only  last  week 
we  were  told  of  a  young  Scottish  farmer  who  lost  in  1862 
£1,500,  and  expects  to  lose  £2,000  in  the  present  year, 
and  the  English  farmers  last  season  lost  one-third  of  their 
cereal  crops  without  thinking  of  ascribing  the  loss  to  any 
other  cause  than  the  season,  which  was  unfavourable. 
And  it  is  to  this  cause  alone  that  any  interruption  to  the 
prosperity  is  to  be  ascribed,  and  the  Lord  Lieutenant  or  the 
general  Government  has  no  more  to  do  with  it  than  the 
man  in  the  moon,  if  so  much,  for  a  great  deal  is  usually 
ascribed  to  his  influence  in  mundane  affairs. 

With  regard  to  the  labouring  classes,  there  has  been  a 
decided  improvement  since  1841.  The  losses  of  the  farm- 
ers, too,  have  had  much  to  do  with  the  value  of  labour, 
for  it  cannot  be  that  the  master  should  be  distressed,  and 
the  labourers  escape.  Their  poverty  is  aggravated  by  the 
refusal  of  the  Irish  Poor  Law  Commissioners  to  allow  oc- 
casional out-door  relief,  and  the  praiseworthy  reluctance 
of  the  respectable  poor  to  enter  a  workhouse.  In  this  re- 
spect the  systems  of  England  and  Ireland  ought  to  be 
assimilated,  were  it  not  that  the  poor  of  Ireland  are  so 
accustomed  to  begging  onder  any  circumstances,  as  that  it 
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would  be  difllciilt  to  aaoertain  whether  an  applioant  for 
ont-door  relief  was  really  needy  or  not. 

The  inyeatments  in  sayinga'  banks  have  been  greatly 
affiscted  by  the  &ilnre8  of  the  Clonmel  and  Dublin  estab- 
lishment!; but  the  defMits  im  ioint-staek  hmkm  happ» 
increased  from  £6,l(67,dQl  m  1840  to  iUM^MO  in 
1869,  sinoe  which  the  necesaitiea  of  the  fiumers  have 
$KQBed  a  decrease  cMotmfing  to  £t,^9lS.SU.  The  Iftrffe 
som,  however,  sCin  in  hand  £ow8  that  fne  fiirmers  ftewf 
a  two  per  cent,  interest  from  a  banl  to  the  mnefa  tfirger 
profit  that  would  aocme  to  them  by  liying  out  the  same 
voney  in  unprovements  of  the  land. 

yptwithatanding  the  loaiea  that  hv9t  been  sustained  in 


Ireland,  in  common  with  the  Eng^  and  Sooieh  fimaos, 
the  capital  of  the  country  has  increased  from  £80,000,000 
in  1841  to  £120,000,000  in  1869,  since  which  a  decrase 
of  £8,000,000  has  been  sustained.  We  may  hope  that  the 
arepa  this  yaar«  whiek  av^ahnndanh^wiU  morethtniephce 
Chat  sum.  The  loss  in  fkrming  produce  of  £26,000,000 
in  three  years  is  a  more  serious  and  deplonble  ifiiir,  and 
wiQ  re^fnnr  iian  tiont  tfte  praaperity  df  one  kswd  to 
repuRSe  it.  But  eveix  the  l0gv  cropa  (n  i8o9  uv  con- 
verted mfo  a  gfievaiwe  in  ftat  oottitry,  beeiQse  it  bs  n 
much  lowered  the  pricv  that  thfgf  make  not&iag  of  it.  Ife 
leave  them  to  reeondlo  such  gramMing  with  the  doty  of 
gratitude  to  Providence  for  an  abundut  Inrrvt. 


THE  MALT^TAX  AT  ARMS*  LBHOTH. 


iflfiCed  w  enter  upon  tin  iBalt*ttt,  fM  hon.  tM giQnt 
fleniber  said  hi  the  seventeen  yean  for  which  he  had 
jvpresested  North  Sssef  he  had  never  been  fosad  defleieBt 
iS  Yotii^  '^!P^'  ^he  suujeet  m  support  ei  the  agrieuHfEnH 
niteKtftf  He  fhougnt,  however,  the  less  as  ignettltvrai 
ffiember,  who  was  known  to  be  sound,  pledged  hznatlf 

rtne  nudt-tadt,  the  better.  If  be  were  to  enter  upoo 
Rib|ect  he  nright  say  something  which  would  catch 
hin,  and  for  which  he  shotdd  bsi  ionry.  He  woiQd  say, 
then,  to  his  friends,  **  tocHt  to  mt  past  condact  on  the 
mxlt-tax,  and  have  a  Ifveiy  foith  m  what  I  ahaU  do  in 
fttture.^'  (cheers.)  Hie  aliove  is  from  the  report  of  the 
speech  (ft  M^jor  Beresford,  as  delivered  i  few  days  tittce 
it  Castle  Hedingham  to  the  members  of  m  agricultunl 
^b,  and  in  the  honourable  gentleman's  esMcity  as  one 
of  the  Members  for  North  Essex.  It  would  appear  that 
in  the  course  of  a  lengthy  address  the  speaker  only  re- 
ferred to  the  suMect  of  the  malt-tax  when  spedally 
invited  to  do  so,  although  he  had  touched  upon  a  variety 
of  other  topics  of  more  or  less  importance  to  the  rural 
faorierest.  He  dwelt,  kdeed,  with  somd  force  and  oi^haais 
upon  the  condition  of  the  htbouier,  but  without  ever 
aeeming  to  think  that  the  improvement  of  the  working 
elassea  would  be  m  any  way  advanced  by  the  removal  of 
this  now  anomalous  duty.  It  is  not  oor  intention 
here  to  enter  upon  any  <n  the  general  arguments  that 
may  be  offered  agunst  the  contfaittance  of  the 
duty  on  malt;  but  surdy  if  any  one  has  a 
reason  to  eomplain  It  is  the  working  man.  Let  us  look 
to  the  relative  iigotftice  Involved  in  the  tax  he  pays  upon 
a  pint  of  beer,  and  that  the  Major  does  fiat  pay  upon  a 
bottle  of  Claret,  and  we  shaH  see  in  a  moment  how  neces- 
sary it  is  that  this  matter  should  be  qtiHe  as  doselv  con- 
sidered as  the  spread  of  education  or  the  erection  of 
better  cottages-^both  very  essential  things,  no  donbt,  bnt 
hardly  more  so  than  the  question  of  meat  and  drink,  so 
directly  dependent  on  the  malt  duty.  Mijor  Beresford, 
however,  sees  nothing  of  the  kind,  but  treats  the  point,  only 
when  pressed  upon  him,  evidentlv  With  some  testiness,  and 
sits  down  rather  abmptly  with  the  vaguist  df  proniises, 
but  still  sufficiently  satisfactory  to  command  the  eAeeri  of 
the  meeting.  We  are  sorry  to  say  that  we  cannot  so 
readily  echo  such  a  sentiment  of  approval  as  is  here  con- 
veyed by  the  Essex  agriculturists  to  their  representative. 
On  the  contrary,  we  have  a  very  decided  opinion 
that  the  m^^,  rather  than  the  leu,  an  affricultural 
member  who  is  known  to  be  sound  pledges  him- 
self upon  the  malt-tax,  tiie  better — at  least  for  his 
eonstituents.  But  Major  Beresford  is  a  cautious  con- 
soientiotts  man,  who  if  he  "  entered  upon  the  subject 
nii^t  say  something  which  would  catch  him :"  when,  if 
)ie  really  means  anySiing  in  what  he  implies,  all  he  ooold 


say,  no  MM  and  eeriiudy  flo  less,  shodU  he-^htt  hi 
wouM  do  ewvythiag  ia  his  pQPwer  «l  evwy  pQssiUr  ofptf- 
twity  t0  eihtaia  the  riferi  of  tht  ttalt4iity.  hpn- 
ferawe  to  any  such  stniglrtforwaid  an  stowiI^  tk 
hoMMnbk  Member  for  North  EsMi  asks  )■  frmai '^t* 
kok  to  my  pwt  eoBdaet  mt  the  mah-tas,  sisd  hsiv  t 
livdyfoith  k  what  I  aktf  a»  m  Hattte."  TbiynaA 
have  a  liveTy  liua  indeed,  If  they  are  eonkiit  irilh  iKh  a 
MsoMMB  as  this  r  thoagh  thrtr<;ilivr«  wnMsstsiecInt 
that  they  wen.  Aa  one  of  the  kadeitef  OsCcAtry 
Party,  we  would  ask  af  tiie  hootraMc  and  pBnt 
genUeaan  what  that  ride  of  the  Ho«s  his  tm 
done  te  get  off  the  aaalt-daly  dating  the  ssieitMi 
yean  he  haa  sat  for  Eseef?  In  er  oat  d 
oAee,  have  he  and  his  felfows,  aa  a  body,  efff 
been  reailly  in  earnest  on  the  kosineai?  Havetbcyi^ 
on  the  contrary,  shirked  the  ariijeet  whsntfer  they  vtfl 
eooM—evw  prqired  with  the  eockoo  cry  that  "the pwaat 
was  nei  qvite  t^  tfaneforanymofement"— «idioforikr 
Three  or  fefir  Oonseriativea  h»re  recently  gone  hcnestlf 
up  to  the  collar ;  but  for  session  after  sesrioa  poor  Mr. 
BaD  raised  his  volee  agafaist  the  monstnms  inceinita^ 
of  such  an  impost  being  any  longer  levied,  with  scandyi 
eheer  to  encourage  him  from  his  own  side,  aad  s  penliir 
smile  ronnin^  roimd  the  House,  too  signiilesnt  of  tk 
Qnixotie  battie  he  was  supposed  to  be  Ightiag.  Ii  ^ 
are  to  look  to  what  Mmor  Beressford  and  hh  eidle^pn 
have  done  towards  repeumg  the  malt-tax  daraig  fhe  ha 
seventeen  years,  and  gather  from  any  sueh  etperiottt 
livdv  Mm  for  the  fature— if  the  formers  tn  rttdf 
to  take  such  assurances  with  eAeert,  we  tdl  tl» 
eandidlv  that  the  agitation  for  repeal  had  better  m 
dropped,  for  it  can  endm  little  bnt  leas  of  time  and  dod^- 
Their  friends  in  Parliament  have  not  merely  done  noting 
but  for  worse  than  nothing.  They  have  continned  to  w» 
the  stiiferers  on  with  the  vaguist  hopes  and  promiBe9^u|>i 
like  Mi^or  Beresford  at  CasUe  Hedinf^am,  hare  cufm 
abstained  tmrn  referring  to  the  matter,  save  when  H  » 
been  absolutely  forced  upon  them.  And  then—"  the  tes 
they  pledged  themselves  the  beHer!"  Ictns  tiDfof  a 
bount&bl  harvest,  or  the  war  in  America,  or  labcnrfl'i  wt- 
tages,  or  anything  you  please,  gentlemen,  but  the  malt-tix 
—-surely  that  is  not  a  matter  of  much  importance  to  anj 
of  us. 

But  we  have  said  there  are  a  few  members  of  V^ 
Beresford's  party  who  are  anythingbut  inclined  to  pnt  offtte 
battle,  but  give  the  fiumers  encouragement  rather  to  ^ 
it  out  at  once.  Here,  for  instance,  is  something  of  whit  Mi' 
Bentinck  said  in  Norfolk :—"  Let  me  ask  sny  gentlaflffl 
here  present,  does  he  suppose  that  there  is  anv  other  grvi>| 
industry  extant,  with  the  exception  of  what  is  amm 
called  the  agri^ml  interest,  hot  which  I  think  o#t  ts 
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ht  tMn  ftlly  d«Mribed  M  tlie  initngt  of  the  rail  diatriets 
of  the  eoantfy^becaiue  that  more  fidriy  describes  itseompre- 
heiiaire  chancier — is  there  any  other  interest  in  this  oonntry 
to  be  found,  who  would  submit  for  one  hour,  or  fbr  one 
minute,  to  the  intolerable    iigustice    which  I  have  just 
brought  before  youP    Apply  it  for  one  moment  to  any 
one  of  the  great  interests  of  this  country,  which,  in  point 
of  numbers,  in  point  of  wealth,  and  in  point  of  extent, 
are  as  nothing  aa  compared  with  the  great  rural  interests 
of  the  eonntry,  and  what  would  they  soon  do  and  say? 
Would  th«T  submit  to  it  for  a  second?  Not  they.    They 
would  do  this — ^they  would  do  what  the  rural  districts  of 
this  country  have  never  done — they  would  baud  themselves 
together  to  a  man,  and  they  would  say,  'We  will  not  submit 
to  this  gross  and  this  glaring  ixgustioe.   We  will  never  rest 
till  that  i^justioe  is  remedied.    We  will  make  an  appe^  to 
the  parhamant  of  the  eoontry.    Until  that  ixyustice  is  re- 
mednd,  our  voice  shall  not  oease  to  be  heard.'     But  is 
that  the  case  with  ourselves  P    We  grumble  amongst  our- 
selves.   We  say  that  we  are  over-taxed ;  and  it  is  quite 
true  that  we  are  over-taxed ;  and  if  we  go  on  much  longer 
as  we  are  now,  we  shall  be  still  more  over-taxed,  because 
every  year  adds  something  more  to  the  burdens  which  are 
imposed  upon  the  niral  dutricts  of  EngUnd.    But  whom 
have  we  to  blame  P    Why,  I  at  once  say  we  have  ourselves, 
and    ourselves    only,    to  blame.     It  is  quite  true  (I 
don't    want    to   go    into  political  questions)  that,    by 
various  oombinations  and  arrangements  which  have  oc- 
curred during  the  last  few  years,  there  is  no  doubt  of  the 
fact  that  the  rural  districts  of  thU  country  arc  inadequately 
represented  in  ParHunent — that  is  to  say,  that  they  have 
not,  in  proportion  to  their  numbers  and  to  their  property, 
within  a  veiy  large  number,  the  amount  of  representation 
to  which  they  are  entitled."  This  is  plain,  straightfbrward, 
and  all  after  our  own  hearts.     Then,  again,    at   Roys- 
ton,  the  Honourable  Eliot  Yorhe,    a   wortiiy    succes- 


ior  to  Mr.  Ball,  mm  aqwilly  to  tha  poati— 
*'When  Mr.  O'Connell  urged  pmeolar  advantage  fbr 
Ireland,  he  used  the  words,  'Ajgitate,  agitate,  agitate  1' 
When  Sir  Robert  Ptoel — that  Oamalid  under  whom  we 
first  enacted  the  rudiments  of  protective  laws,  and  their 
beneficial  influence  on  agriculture — was  desirous  of  in- 
creasing hia  Parliamentary  support  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons for  their  maintenanoe,  he  said,  '  Register,  register, 
register  1'  Significant  words.  Let  us  apply  them  to  this 
subject.  I  say,  unite,  then.  '  Agitate,  agitate,  agitate  I 
Register,  register,  register !'  Such  high  authorities  as  I 
have  cited,  when  Influenced  to  gain  and  maintain  any 
given  useful  olgect.  Justify  you  in  adopting  a  similar  course, 
when  the  object  is  hurtfiil  in  practice  and  unjust  in  prin- 
ciple, to  defeat  and  avoid  it.  What  is  denied  to  justice, 
seek  by  importunity.  Agitate  the  question  '*  register  thoae 
who  are  fsvourable  to  its  repeal ;  and,  aa  all  great  quea* 
tions  have  been  carried  by  such  means,  use  them  now.  As 
the  hop  duty  and  paper  duty  fell  before  continued  sap  and 
assault,  so  use  the  means  in  your  hand  that  this  duty,  on 
the  score  of  its  gross  injustice,  no  longer  encumber  the 
progress  of  vour  agricultural  prosperity.  The  question 
has  its  difficulties.  1  know  them  alt ;  but  its  iigustice  is 
its  beat  solution  of  them ;  for  when  did  an  iigustice,  aeted  on 
bypopular  will,  long  prevailagainat  itaeonoeatrated  actionP" 
(Compare  such  manly  addresses  and  out-spoken  advice  as 
this,  to  register  every  one  favourable  to  the  object,  with 
the  careftd  fencing  of  Mig'or  Bercsford  not  to  commit 
himself — or  to  say  anything  which  might  catch  him — ^but 
have  a  lively  fiuth  and  so  forth.  Unfortunately,  however, 
the  majority  of  the  county  members,  so  £ar  aa  we  have 
teated  them,  act  precisely  over  the  matter  as  does  Migor 
Beresford ;  the  minority  like  Mr.  Elk»t  Yorke,  Mr.  fientinok, 
Migor  Bartellot,  and  a  few  more.  As  Mr.  Bentinck  him- 
self put  it,  "  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  rural  districts 
are  inadequately  represented." 


GIVING    HORSES    SULPHURIC    ACID    (OIL    OF    VITRIOL). 


TO  THX  XDITOn  OF  THE  ICABK  JJOfS  EZPUKSS. 

Sis,— "A  Reader  of  many  Taus**  iMda  an  inquiry, 
through  the  medium  of  your  colomas,  October  12th,  1868, 
what  the  effeeta  of  firing  hones  a  few  drops  of  the  above  ia 
a  pulfall  of  water  would  be  ?  stating  he  had  found  a  bottle 
eootainiof  eU  of  vitriol,  labelled  *'  poiton,*  ia  the  pesaeseien  of 
his  carter ;  and  fai  feet,  he  (master)  had  gives  one  or  two 
doeee  to  his  own  horse. 

Fross  this  mi  may  infer  that  matter  and  maa  poseesasd 
equal  informatioa  oo  the  properties  of  this  *'  mystsriaoa'* 
eonpound  of  sulphur  and  oiygen  plut  watv  and  impurities, 
tin  the  issae  of  your  last  «eak>  publicatioB,  vbare  yo«r 
correspoadsBt   *'B.  F.  E.*   infonaa  him   that   ho  should 
think  the  result  would  be  the  discharge  of  thoeartev;  and 
another,  •*  A  Heavy  Sufferer,"  says,  *'  The  result  will  be,  cer- 
tain death  of  the  animal  within  two  yesn,  and  the  poM 
mortem  will  exhibit  tbe  internals  perfectly  rottea  ;**  and  ad 
viaea  htm  to  disebarge  tbe  carter  without  a  moment's  noiiet. 
On  what  grounds  ?  we  may  ask ;  because  he  was  as  kaowiaf 
■a  hia  master,  and  evideutiy  takes  aa  much  interest  la  bis 
animals  as  if  they  weie  his  own,  and  like  msny  other  foolish 
eaten,  who  spend  their  seaaty  wages,  to  the  risk  of  leefaig 
thotr  places,  on  what  they  consider  fer  tbe  benefit  of  tbeee 
animi^s  pheed  under  their  care. 

Kow,  sir,  I  am  not  stt  advocate  for  men  to  be  coatittuaDy 
phyaieking  horses,  giviuf  them  drugs  the  proptrtlef  of  wfaieh 
they  know  little  about,  and  putting  them  into  the  stomaebs 
of  aiiimaU  of  wbieh  they  know  leas ;  sad  I  am  perfectly 
awara  that  serious  Bsistakas  are  conthraally  bmng  made^  and 
heavy  loeses  snstained  by  the  owner,  by  igooraat  men  persist- 
ing  ia  —ddthtf  with  dim  and  gtriag  them  to  their  aatasala 
to  atimnhte  their  appetites,  or  to  excite  some  excretory 


origan.     Still,  I  eannot  agree  with  your  eomspondent's 
harsh  and  annaaoaable  Judgment  of  discharging  an  interested 
man  in  his  master'*  property  without  a  moment's  notice,  sad 
neither  of  them  praving  the  poor  feUow  bad  doaa  anything 
wrong.    I  esa  see  aotiiag  vwy  eensurabla  ia  the  aet  el  a 
Bsan  giviag  a  few  dropa  of  aeid  ia  a  bneketlnU  of  wster  to  a 
bofse^  with  the  ezoeptioa  it  is  taking  aa  naaatborised  hberty. 
He  miabt  bate  imagined  eakolons  eoncretioBs  caisted  ia  ths 
stomach  or  urinary  organs  of  his  aaimal%  Ikom  eonSBmiag  a 
Issga  quantity  of  biaa  ee  other  phoapbatia  feed,  and  leaorted 
to  tbe  acid  with  the  belief  that  it  weaM  attaeh  tbe  lime-baUs 
and  dissolfa  them;  or  ha  m^t  havo  testod  tlm  eicietioass 
and  found  tbem  to  he  albahae^  and  to  eoaatemat  tbia  tea* 
deney  he  bad  given  a  little  add -just  what  many  seientifie 
Bsea  are  doing  every  day.    For  my  own  part,  I  aheald  not 
be  afraid  to  tabe  a  draaght  of  the  water  so  aeidnlmed  aa  that 
givea  to  the  horaca,  and  aa  oflea  aa  tbe  aarter  diamsd  it  n»> 
essaary  to  give  it  tbem,  provided  tbe  water  waa  aatanlly 
eleaa ;  aad  be  qaite  eemfertabia  aboat  the  rottea  oendiiioB  of 
my  intemate  at  the  time  a  pott  motteu  eisminatisB  waa 
mada )  and  ia  tWa  atate  they  aadoabtedly  woald  be,  if  left  a 
few  boura  after  death,  or  ia  Ises  thae,  if  I  had  eipirad  nader 
the  paioi  of  inflammation  of  the  same.    I  opeoed  a  valuable 
horse  not  many  weeks  siaee,  whieh  had  di«d  ftam  ealm/it, 
witkia  seven  bean  nfter  death ;  and  at  luarvsls,  where  !•• 
troeaseeptioa  and  ef rsngnbitioa  af  the  itestiaee  bad  ukea 
plaee,  mere  patticaferly  tbe  hitter,  gangicae^  er  moitifieatiea 
—hi   other   wosde,    rattiaaass    a  as    msnifeated,   by   the 
eaaioess  tbe  maseafer  siraetaiw  of  tba  iaiaitim  waa  disiat^ 
gteted,  Ae. ;  yet  na  sulphans  aeid  bad  haaa  gifan  la  tbia 
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MneipoBdnt,  m  m  mvdi  wtt«r  (boekctfiill),  eoold  leuealy 
haf«  aukdi  it  appfcdable  to  the  tutt,  m  «•  in  not  tuppoMd 
to  tlUnk  tho  wAtBr  wm  dtotillod,  witiumt  which  w«  nty  infcr 
it  eonttined  a  certain  quaatitj  of  bicarbonate  of  lime  held  in 
ablation ;  and  at  the  moment  the  oil  of  fitriol  waa  added,  and 
with  tho  itrong  affinity  of  tho  latter  for  line^  a  new  and 
hnrmleii  eomponnd  was  formed— nimelj,  inlphate  of  lime — 
and  the  carbonic  add  liberated ;  or  inppoiinf  the  water  con- 
tained little  iron,  the  retnlt  would  be  little  tnlphato  of  thia 
metal— «  mfld  tonic  in  ludi  amall  quantitiee,  which,  when  in 
contact  with  the  organic  matter  contained  in  the  Tiaocra, 
anffen  deoxidation,  reinlting  in  the  formation  of  aulphurct  or 
anlphide  of  iron^  a  black  compound ;  and  no  douot  thii  is 
what  **  A  Heavy  Sufferer"  hae  seen  on  opening  an  animal, 
and  f^om  the  appearance  of  which  he  eoDclnded  it  waa  a 
rotten  condition  of  the  internals. 

Haitora  ahonld  not  be  to  hard  with  their  men,  and  nerer 
diaeharge  a  Talnable  aerrant  without  good  groondi  for  eom- 
pl^t ;  and  where  honea  are  eontidered  a  portion  of  the  pay- 
ing stock  of  the  farm,  auch  a  man  ii  indupeneable  to  have 
the  care  of  them.  How  can  we,  aa  maaun,  expect  to  have 
tho  interest  of  thoee  under  na.  if  we  treat  them  with  such 
hasty  and  unreasonable  conclaiions?  To  have  a  man^s  la- 
bour and  time,  without  his  interest,  is  losing  fifty  per  cent,  of 
his  value.  If  **  A  Reader  of  manv  Years'*  have  any  anti- 
pathy to  his  horses  being  drugged  (which  his  carter  deems 
■ocessary  at  thia  time  of  year  and  at  spring),  and  knowing 
the  yalne  of  a  good  aervant,  ho  should  humour  him  a  little, 
and  caution  bun  agaiaat  giving  his  horses  drup  whose  pro- 
pertiee  he  can  know  but  little  of,  and  doctor  hu  hones  hiaa* 
aelf,  if  it  is  only  with  bread  boluses  covered  with  flour.  On 
the  same  principle,  doctors  cover  bread- pills  with  gold-leaf  for 
young  ladies  (who  fancy  themselves  ill),  when  they  don't 
wish  their  pretty  little  mouths  to  be  pat  out  of  torts  by  the 
unpalatable  drugs  employed  in  making  them ;  or,  stili 
more  simplek  by  wrapping  up  little  flour  in  the  form 
of  medidaud  powders,  and  strewn  over  the  chaff  once  or  twice 
during  tho  notomn  months,  which  will  have  a  wonderful 
effect  on  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  noimals  in 
the  eyes  of  the  carter,  and  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  shortly 
after  the  admioistration  of  those  '*  msgioal"  compounds  he 
does  not  inform  hie  master  that  **  Them  powders  has  done  the 
bosses  a  world  o*  good."  Same  as  an  old  farmer  declared  to 
me,  when  enlarging  on  the  virtues  of  oil-cake,  that  he  could 


"aotiDy  see  tho  fledi  rising  on  tho  libs  of  his  cattis  eUit 
eating  it  I"  This  shows  what  a  wondsrfhlpovsr  thsiBipBs> 
tion  has  over  the  ecnsee. 

But  to  return  to  onr  subject  of  physi^ag  hasei,  vhich  ii 
surs  to  be  done  in  some  wsy  or  other,  if  you  hait  a  good 
eartrr  who  takes  a  pride  in  hia  team,  with  the  belia  Ue 
horses  require  a  '*  cleaning*  out  on  comieg  in  from  grsis ;  md 
such  a  man,  if  mansged  rightly,  is  of  crest  serviee  to  t^ 
farmer,  who  never  need  trouble  his  bead  about  Ike  nfely  of 
hia  horsee  when  on  the  road  or  other  plscm  tarn  vsdor  kh 
superintendence :  all  he  has  to  do  is  to  see  the  carter  doa  t 
fair  day's  work  with  them.  Tho  principal  object  the  eartw  hu, 
in  doctorug  his  horsee,  is  with  the  view  of  seeing  then  obey 
the  calls  of  nature  without  any  apnarent  difficulty,  sad  to  m 
the  urine  voided  without  any  muady  deposit— s  sight  vkieh 
very  much  haraases  tho  ssniuine  carter,  and  conscqnentlj  ki 
often  resorts  to  very  powerful  drugs,  whidi  exdte  the  kidaeji 
and  urinary  organs,  greatly  to  tho  manifeet  iqoryof  tbi 
aninmla  eo  maltreated.     Thia  difllcnlty  the  fanatr  esn  csnly 
overcome  by  a  milder  kind  of  treatment,  vis,  a  litUc  sitate 
of  potaah— from  a  dram  to  half-an-oonce  thrown  into  tke 
animd*a  drink-water  two  or  three  timee  during  the  sntnas  isd 
spring  months,  which  is  a  coding  as  well  as  a  mild  ditittic 
agent.    A  lump  of  rock-salt  should  be  placed  within  resek  o( 
the  animals,  that  they  may  lick  it  when  they  ple8S(,wkiekviIl 
be  found  to  increase  thdr  appetite  aad  powers  of  digcitioo, 
thus  enabling  them  to  assimilate  a  larger  propoitioD  of  the 
food  they  conenme,  and  their  powera  of  endnnacs  will  be  is- 
creased  in  like  ratio ;  and  whan  the  carter  finds  his  miiUt 
taking  intcreet  in  the  respectable  ae  weU  as  paying  cosdinQs 
of  his  team,  he  (carter)  will  no  longer  reaort  to  drags,  of  tkt 
nature  of  which  he  knows  but  little,  or  to  medidnd  herbi.tbi 
offensive  nature  of  which  the  inatinet  of  tbe  ammsli  wosU 
teadi  them  to  refuse,  were  it  not  hidden  by  being  mixed  witk 
a  tempting  feed  of  chaff,  com,  &&,  and,  from  the  htUe 
power  he  hae  of  ascertaining  the  quantity  of  the  cxdtiog 
agent  he  employs,  fiar  more  likdy  to  do  more  serious  iqjory  to 
the  aninmla  than  by  obtaining  a  drug  from  tbe  chemist  cue- 
fuUy  labelled  "  Poison,"  the  verr  ides  of  which  wodd  tend  to 
make  him  more  serupidons  in  administering  the  sgent. 

W.H.H^ 
Member  of  the  Boyal  (3oU^e  of  AgriedtDie. 

QUmetUniire^  OH,  21«<,  1868. 


THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  REAPERS. 


We  have  obaerved,  for  aome  tima  paa%  an  interesting 
diaoosaion  between  the  editor  of  the  North  Brituh  AgrimX' 
turitt,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Bell  otniM  Mr.  C.  H.  MoCormick, 
of  America,  the  inventor  of  the  reaping  machine  which 
created  such  a  aenaation  when  it  appeared  in  our  flrat  Great 
National  Exhibition  in  Hyde  Park,  in  1851. 

The  correspondence  originated  about  the  award  of  the 
gold  medal  to  Mr.  McCormiek  by  the  implement  jory  at 
the  late  Hamburg  International  Exhibition,  which  waa  in- 
aerted  in  (he  Mark  Lane  Expr«u  of  August  3rd.  It  had 
been  reported  to  the  editor  of  the  Norlh  BrUith  AgricuUuritt, 
by  some  person,  that  tbe  award  of  the  gold  model  waa  merely 
an  honorary  thing,  having  no  connection  with  the  trial  of 
the  merita  of  the  reaping  machines;  but  a  letter  from  the 
American  juror,  published  in  the  course  of  the  corre- 
apoiidence,  aeems  to  confirm  the  £sot,  not  onljr  that  the  award 
waa  m  dd  aa  given  in  the  Mark  Lane  Bxprtu^  "  for  tbe 
practioal  introdaotion  and  improvement  (or  perfecting)  of 
the  reaping  machine,"  but  ^it  it  ''meana  exaolly  what 
it  aaya." 

In  the  eonrae  of  the  oorreapondence,  the  queation  aroae 
aa  to  the  "  iovention  of  the  reaping  machine;"  and,  while 
the  editor  of  the  North  British  AgricuUuritt  shows  much 
aesl  for  hia  oonntryman'a  (Mr.  Beirs)  machine,  we  must 
say  that  we  think  that  the  facts  and  arguments  of  Bftr. 
MoCormick  are  presenttd  with  a  deamess  and  force  which 
aeem  unanawerable  in  eatabliahing—that  he  was  the  first  to 
invent  tbe  leading  featurea  of  the  auooeasful  reaping  ma- 
chine of  the  preaent  day;  that  he  continued  regularly  the 


improvement  and  prosecution  of  the  same  to  the  pe^ 
faction  of  the  machine ;  and  that  thiamin  the  slightly- 
varied  language  of  the  different  auentifio  juries  of  the 
various  great  national  Exhibitiooa  of  the  world—constitates 
the  invention  of  the  reaping  mschine.  In  fact,  before  the 
Great  Nationd  Exhibition  of  1851 ,  if  reaping  mscbmea 
were  invented,  they  were  unknown  to  the  English  farmers. 

We  extract  aome  parngraphsfrom  Mr.  McCormick's  letter, 
which  appeared  in  the  North  Britith  Affriculturitt,  of  Oct. 
15,  which  seems  to  have  dosed  the  discusdon,  and  appesn 
to  us  to  settle  the'qoeslion  :— 

"  What,  then,  are  these  origlnd  featurea  of  the  snecesa- 
fal  reaping  machine  of  the  present  time  ?  They  are— first. 
the  application  of  the  draught  forward  and  at  one  »ide  of 
the  machine,  called  the  iide'draught  m^ichine.  which  was 
snocessfolly  done  in  my  first  machine  of  1831,  as  shown 
in  my  patent ;  the  application  of  the  power  at  the  rear,  ss 
referred  to  by  the  New  York  Remonstrants,  only  hsving 
been  experimented  with  in  a  machine  constructed  imine- 
uiately  preceding  my  application  for  the  patent,  but  which 
was  not  continued  afterwards.  The  side-draught  hsd  first 
been  used  with  a  aiogle  horae  in  shafU,  when  it  was  thought 
a  wider  machine  might  be  propelled  to  adfantage  from  the 
rear :  hence  the  experiment. 

**  Saoond,  the  cutting  apparatus,  with  a  serrated  recipro- 
cating blade  operating  in  fingers  or  supports  to  the  catting, 
over  the  edge  of  the  sickle.  This  waa  alao  done  bj  me 
aucceesfuUy  in  1831,  with  tbe  single  bearing  or  support  on 
one  dde  of  the  sickle,  and  with  the  double  bearieg  (on 
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both  tidM]  in  1882,  is  vroTed  by  the  tiirtioiony  tak«&  in 
the  case,  when  this  maonina  ent  50  aerea  of  grain. 

"  Thiid,  the  find  plaiform  of  boirdt  for  raoetftng  and  lo- 
tttaiB;  the  eeni  Aieat  and  depontod  tbareoa  bj  the  gatheriDg 
red,  BBtil  eoUeeted  in  a  NlBeieBt  qoantity  or  eiae  for  a  theaf. 

"Foarth,  diiebarviag  it  (torn  the  platrorm  on  to  the  grouad 
iBiheitet  at  the  ride  of  the  maehiae,  ont  of  the  track  of  the 
honct  io  their  next  paaeago  round, 

"Fifth,  a  divider  for  atparatiaK.  im  eoneetion  wtk  the  reel, 
tlie corn  lobe  aU  from  that  to  be  left  atandiog^a  further 
iaproTement  upon  whieh,  with  other  improTemeata  in  detail, 
hafiflg  becooM  the  aobject  of  a  patent  in  1815;  while  the 
arriDgement  of  a  tnitable  teat  on  the  machine  to  aa  to  eaable 
the  atteadaat  the  more  eaaily  and  completely  to  delirer  the 
core  from  it,  waa  alao  the  anbjeet  of  a  third  patent  in  1847. 

"And  now,  while  in  law  he  who  faila  to  reach  the  poiat  of 
piaetieal  aid  vabmbU  aneoeaa  doea  nothing,  and  he  who  eon- 


tinnoody  and  Tigorooaly  proMeatea  hii  iaTention  and  fan- 
prorementa  to  that  point  ia  idlowed  to  prore  back  to  hia  firat 
ezperimenti— with  theae  foundation  prindplee  claimed  in  my 
maohtne,  how  doea  Mr.  Bell  atand  on  the  Bditoi'a  idea  of  'the 
great  aimilarity  of  the  geneial  prindplea  adopted  in  reapioff 
maehinea?'  Propelling  Uktrnfivm  the  rear  waa  the  methoa 
adopted  in  nearly  all  the  experimeata  made  from  the  time  of 
the  Gauli  to  the  time  of  Bell'a  oonoeetion  with  the  reaping 
machine.  The  Editor  haa  ehown  that  Salmtm'e  machine  cut 
by  f  Aeart  (in  1807) ;  and  8aiith*a  laid  the  com  in  awathe  in 
1811 — which  waa  alao  done  by  my  father'a  machine  in  1816-* 
while  I  mnat  again  be  permitted  to  repeat  that  BeU'a  machine 
while  loat  to  the  public  at  leaat  in  1851,  never  would  ha?e 
been  proc^iedZy  and  eommerdaUif  valuable  with  hie  cutting 
iheart,  and  hie  gathering  reel  of  '  two  and  a-half  feat  in 
diameter,'  inatead  of  aix  to  eight  feet,  aa  aubecqaently  need  in 
iti  connection  with  my  cutting  apparatna." 


CALENDAR     OF    AGRICULTURE. 


Finish  the  Bowing  of  wheat,  if  any  remains  un- 
done from  last  month.  Take  up  Swedish  turnips, 
store  the  roots  at  the  homestead,  and  give  the  tops 
asd  small  bulbs  to  sheep  in  the  fields,  and  to  young 
cattle  in  the  yards. 

Flood  watered  meadows.  Clean  out,  and  put  into 
proper  order  for  use,  the  main  channels,  conveying 
gDtters,  and  the  sluces  of  floodgates. 

Begin  to  cut  underwoods;  plant  forest  trees; 
open-drain  plantations;  repair  old  fences,  and  make 
new  ones ;  c  ut  open  ditches,  and  repair  roads. 

Thrash  regularly  twice  in  a  week,  in  order  to 
supply  the  animals  with  food  and  the  yards  with 
litter.  Cut  chaff  of  hay  and  straw  for  the  horses, 
the  fattening  bullocks  that  are  tied  up,  and  for 
being  steamed  for  the  milch  cows.  Apply  all  litters 
over  the  yards  thinly  and  evenly,  ana  spread  over 
the  surface  all  matters  of  different  qualities,  for  the 
purpose  of  being  mixed. 

Give  to  the  cattle  in  the  yards,  by  break  of  day, 
an  ample  supply  of  turnips,  rooted  and  topped  for 
the  fattening  animals,  and  with  the  tops  attached 
to  the  other  cattle.  Wooden  cribs  with  latticed 
bottoms  are  the  best  in  purpose  of  use,  as  the  filth 
and  rain-water  escape  freely  downwards.  The 
tomips  should  be  wholly  consumed  before  night. 


to  prevent  accidents  from  choking  happening  un- 
seen. Give  to  milch  cows  cabbages  and  beet-root, 
and  one  meal  daily  of  steamed  food. 

Continue  the  feeding  of  sheep,  as  directed  last 
month.  The  animids  may  be  folded  over  nights  on 
the  bared  ground,  in  mild  climates ;  but  more 
generally  they  must  be  allowed  to  run  back  for 
shelter. 

Feed  pigs,  as  directed  last  month,  with  very 
ample  littering  to  keep  the  animals  dry,  and  to 
mi^e  manure,  of  whicn  swine  are  the  best  of  all 
manufacturers.  Feed  poultry  with  light  grains, 
and  with  steamed  potatoes  and  meals  mixed,  and 
given  in  troughs  placed  in  a  shelter-shed  in  the 
poultry -yard. 

Attend  to  the  feeding  of  young  horses  in  the 
farm-yard.  Provide  a  regular  supply  of  fresh- 
water in  a  trough,  and  a  convenient  dry  shelter- 
shed  ;  give  hay  and  straw-chaffs,  bran  and  oats, 
with  a  feed  dally  of  raw  or  steamed  roots.  The 
first  winter  is  the  chief  agent  in  forming  good 
animals  of  any  kind. 

Begin  to  plough  stubbles  for  next  year's  fallow- 
ing, and  prepare  by  working  the  lands  for  next 
year's  green  crops,  so  long  aa  the  weather  will 
permit. 


CALENDAR    OF    GARDENING. 


KiTCHBN  Garden. 

Protect  the  artichoke  plants  by  mulch  or  masses 
of  leaves,  after  removing  all  the  old  stalks  and  de- 
cayed foliage.  Dig  roots  for  temporary  supply  of 
the  so-called  Jerusalem  artichoke.  Store  all  the 
potatoes,  carefully  observing  the  condition  as  to 
soundness  or  decay.    Keep  the  store  very  dry. 

Broccoli  and  cauliflower  in  the  open  ground 
should  be  laid  down,  and  be  guarded  with  a  cover- 
ing oi  dry  earth  laid  close  over  the  stems. 

Dig  and  store  carrots,  also  beet-root  and  some 
parsnips. 


Finish  earthing  celery ;  if  frost  threatens,  cover 
the  ridges  and  tops  with  dry  haulm. 

Tie-up  some  plants  of  endive,  and  remove  others 
to  dry  frames  for  bleaching.    • 

Give  air  to  lettuces  in  frames,  and  also  to  radish 
and  salads. 

Fruit  Department. 

Pruning  of  fruit  trees  and  bushes  is  best  done  in 
February ;  but  at  this  time  the  spur-pruning  of 
apple  and  pear  trees  ma)r  be  done  in  mild  weather. 

Raspberries  may  be  tied  by  fillis-cord  neatly  to 
stakes,  six  rods  to  each,  stopping  at  an  angle  to- 
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wards  tbe  nortb»  or  to  a  neat  open  trellis.  A  full 
ezpoeure  to  the  sun  by  the  last  mode  is  very 
favourable  to  next  year's  growth :  plants  are  too 
much  crowded  by  the  uprig^ht  tyiof(  to  stakee. 

Flowxr  Gabdkn. 
Plant  tulips,  hyacinths,  jonquils,  and  all  bulbous 
roots,  in  rich  sandy  beds ;  open  the  holes  neatly, 
insert  the  bulbs  one  or  two  inches  deep,  and  cover 


the  roots  all  round  with  a  floe  earth.  Move  ber 
baceous  plants,  rouffhly  fork  the  surface  of  bedi, 
and  scatter  decayed  leaf-mould  and  old  doog  of 
cattle  over  the  surface.  Observe  order  and  nNfe* 
ness  everywhere. 

Semi-hardv  plants,  in  pits  or  frsmes,  moit  b« 
kept  dry  and  ured  occasionally.  Dry  sawpit  dost 
plunged  about  guards  the  mould  very  effectaillf. 


THE  METEOROLOGY  OF  OCTOBER. 


Variable  weather  characteriaed  the  latter  days  of 
September,  and  also  those  at  the  commencement 
of  October.  The  barometer  increased  duiing  the 
first  part  of  this  period  to  29.90  inches  by  the  29th 
of  September,  and  then  decreased  to  29.09  inches 
by  tbe  Ist  of  October.  Tbe  mean  daily  tempera- 
ture values  from  tbe  27th  of  Sept.  to  the  2nd  Oct. 
were  below  their  average  values  to  the  mean 
amount  of  2}°,  and  the  several  amounts  of  defi- 
ciency were  as  follow :  3°  on  the  27th,  6^  on  the 
98th,  A^^  on  the  29th,  3i°  on  the  30th  September, 
and  less  amounts  on  October  Ist  and  2nd.  The 
27th  and  29th  of  September  were  fine  dry  days, 
and  thebr  respective  degrees  of  humidity  were  78 
and  72 ;  whilst  on  the  28th  of  September  and  Oc- 
tober 1st  and  2nd  rain  fell  to  the  collective  amount 
of  three-quarters  of  an  inch.  On  tbe  3rd  and  4th 
days  of  October  the  mean  temperature  values  were 
in  excess  of  the  averages  for  those  days  by  the 
amounts  of  four  and  five  degrees  ;  whilst  the  two 
following  days,  namely  the  5th  and  6th,  were  ex- 
tremely cold,  and  their  mean  temperatures  were  in 
defect  to  the  large  amountsof  3i^and  7f  ^.  The  mean 
temperature  of  the  6th  day,  namely  44. 8^  was  lees 
than  tbat  of  the  4th  by  as  great  an  amount  as  13^ ! 

On  the  morning  of  the  6th,  about  3  h.  23  m.,  a 
alight  but  distinct  shock  of  earthquake  was  felt 
generally  throughout  the  country,  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood it  was  only  just  perceptible,  and  its  chief 
violence  seems  to  have  been  experienced  in  the 
midland  and  south-western  counties.  This  phe- 
nomenon, from  its  extreme  rarity,  has  already  been 
flo  well  and  so  fully  placed  before  the  public  that 
it  is  perfectly  unnecessary  further  to  enlarge  upon 
it,  as  the  leading  facts  are  doubtless  well  known  to 
all  of  our  readers. 

From  the  7th  day  a  warm  damp  period  ensued, 
which  continued  for  sixteen  days,  or  till  the  22nd. 
During  this  period  the  average  daily  excess  of  tem- 
perature amounted  to  4^° ;  and  individual  values 
deserving  notice  are  8^°  on  the  19th,  about 
6i°  on  the  8th,  lOtb,  2l8t,  and  22nd, 
nearly  6°  on  the  14th  and  20th,  whilst  on 
the  remaining  days  of  this  period  the  amounts 
of  excess  generally  varied  between  2*^  and  5^.  The 
last  five  days  of  tbis  period  were  the  moat  remark- 
able in  this  respect,  their  average  daily  excess 
amounting  to  nearly  6i^. 

Between  the  7th  and  I7th  rain  fell  on  9  days, 
generally  in  small  amounts,  the  total  for  that  period 
amounting  to  0.69  inch.  Yet,  with  the  exception 
of  the  ISth,  on  which  day  the  air  was  absolutely 
saturated  with  moisture,  and  the  7th,  on  which  it 
was  nearly  saturated,  the  atmosphere  was  not  in 
•o  damp  a  state  duxing  the  eleven  days  comprised 


between  the  7th  and  l7th  days  as  it  was  dol- 
ing the  five  foUowing  days,  from  the  18th  to  the 
22nd,  during  which  little  or  no  rain  fell  This  was 
owing  to  the  calmer  state  of  the  air  during  the  latter 
period,  whilst  its  greater  warmth  (which  has  been 
already  noticed)  produced  fogs  and  a  large  amoonl 
of  watery  vapour  generally  than  had  before  prevailed 
through  any  lengthened  period  in  the  whole  montL 

From  the  23rd  to  the  close  of  our  period  a  rery 
cold,  damp  period  prevailed,  unaccompanied,  how- 
ever, by  rain  in  even  the  smallest  quantities.  The 
25th  day,  however,  does  not  altogc^er  partake  of 
this  classification,  differing  in  many  rsspeets  tnm 
the  other  days  of  this  period.  Its  mean  tenpen" 
tare  was  only  2^  below  ite  average  value,  snd  the 
day  was  fine  throoghout,  with  but  few  eloodi  pre- 
sent, whilst  its  mean  degree  of  humidily  amoontad 
only  to  78.  To  the  other  daye  of  this  period  dif- 
ferent and  distinctive  peculiarities  bekmg,  of  whioh 
may  be  named  the  great  prevalence  of  fog,  which, 
in  conjunction  with  the  low  temperature  rendered 
these  days  of  a  jrary  uncomfortable  character.  Os 
the  morning  of  the  24th,  2Gth,  and  27th,  the  ther- 
mometer ML  below  35^,  and  the  mean  temperaton 
values  for  those  days  were  lower  than  the  smg0 
values  by  about  4^ 

By  examination  of  the  tables  of  results  we  find 
that  the  highest  barometer  reading  occurred  on 
the  23rd  of  October,  and  was  30.13  m. ;  the  lowest 
was  29.09  in.  on  the  let,  giving  a  range  for  the 
month  of  rather  more  than  an  inch.  Thehigheit 
temperature  in  the  shade  was  66.Si^  on  the  4di  of 
October,  and  the  lowest  34.0**  on  the  24th,  manB| 
a  range  of  32.6^.  The  highest  reading  in  the  rave  of 
the  eun  was  95.6^  on  the  27th  September;  the  low- 
est on  the  grass  was  23.0°  on  the  26th  of  October. 
Tbe  dampest  day  in  the  month  was  the  15th,  on 
which  day  the  atmosphere  was  entbely  satarated 
with  moisture.  The  dryest  day  was  the  29th  of 
September.  The  total  amount  of  rain  collected 
between  the  27th  of  September  and  the  27th  of 
October  was  1.45  inch,  an  amount  rather  mon 
than  an  inch  below  the  monthlv  average. 

The  number  of  days  on  which  a  measurable 
quantity  of  rain  fell  amounted  to  fifteen^  which 
somewhat  exceeds  the  average  number. 

That  the  past  month  has  been  a  remarkable 
one  cannot  be  denied,  for  the  mere  fact  in  the  oc- 
currence of  an  earthquake  shock  vrithln  it  would 
suffice  to  stamp  it  as  such.  But  independeBtly 
of  this,  the  extraordinary  variability  in  temperatore 
during  the  month,  and  its  generally  damp  ooodi- 
tion,  yet  almost  entire  freedom  from  rain  of  iOJ 
heavmess,  still  further  tend  to  stamp  this  mxm 
noteworthy  characteriatics. 


TBC  rAiamra  M^OAsim. 
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METEOROLOGICAL  ELEMENTS  FOR  THE  NEIGHBOURHOOD  OF  LONDON; 

FROM  S£PT£MB£B  STth,  TO  OCTOBER  27th,  1868. 


Konth 

Temperatort 
of  the 
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i 
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AirinSh«d«. 
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It 
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1      . 
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Weather  Bemarks. 

Pi/. 

Hisheflt 

LovMt 

MMm. 

^^ 

e 

1863. 

o 

9 

o 

e 

o 

Indies. 

8ep.2r 

58.0 

37.6 

51.6 

95.8 

27.8 

78 

8.0 

0.00 

s.w. 

Generally  cloudy 

28 

57.8 

43.0 

49.2 

88.0 

37.6 

84 

6.0 

0.21 

B.W.J    W. 

Rain;  overcast;  dear 

29 

60.8 

39.2 

49.5 

91.5 

27.7 

72 

2.5 

0.00 

8.W. 

fine;  £Bir  clouds 

30 

63.2 

35.0 

50.5 

95^ 

28.6 

88 

9.0 

OJOO 

8.,  «.B.     Genenilj  doodj 

Oct  1 

62.0 

50.1 

53.8 

88J 

44.4 

90 

4.8 

0.52 

Bay    B.TT  . 

Heavy  run;  cloudy;  clear 

2 

66.4 

48.0 

52.4 

65.4 

39.7 

83 

10.0 

0.02 

W.N.W 

Overcast ;  slight  rain. 

3 

61.0 

52.5 

67.1 

66.4 

46.0 

96 

10.0 

0.04 

S.W. 

Overcast;  little  rain 

4 

66.5 

53.0 

58.0 

82.6 

62.7 

83 

9.0 

0.00 

f.W.,  V. 

Generslly  doudy 

5 

57.8 

41.6 

49.4 

75.0 

32.7 

90 

9.3 

0.04 

8. W.J  D. 

Partially  clear ;  slight  rain 

6 

52.3 

37.5 

44.8 

73.8 

37.5 

83 

3.5 

0.00 

tv.^  B.V. 

Slight  shock  of  earthquake 

; 

60.5 

47.0 

53.8 

83.6 

32.3 

97 

9.0 

0.15 

O.B.J  K. 

Cloudy;  ndn;  lightning 

6 

64.4 

54.8 

68.9 

84.7 

50.8 

88 

6.0 

0.06 

B. 

Cloudy;  thunder;  rain 

9 

59.0 

46.9 

50.8 

85.4 

44.1 

89 

6.5 

0.06 

8.B. 

Cloudy ;  rain  and  lightoiag 

10 

62.5 

54.0 

5r.8 

82.7 

42.5 

76 

9.0 

0.13 

«.B. 

Rain  early;  then  cloudT 
Slight  rain  early ;  doudy 

11 

61.1 

61.0 

54.7 

90.7  \ 

47.1 

78 

6.7 

0.02 

B.B.J  B.WT. 

12 

62.0 

48.3 

54.3 

91.7 

42.2 

77 

6.8 

0.00 

8.B. 

Variable 

13 

67.0 

48.8 

52.8 

72.0 

44.5 

87 

5.3 

0.08 

8.B.B. 

Partially  cloudy;  rain 

14 

63.7 

49.9 

55.9 

93.4 

41.8 

80 

3.0 

0.00 

8.B.,  8.W. 

Few  douds ;  fine 

15 

58.8 

49.3 

52.8 

64.0 

40.1 

100 

8.3 

0.12 

8.B.9  ••W. 

Generally  doudy;  rain 

16 

61.2 

48.0 

52.9 

94.0 

39.1 

82 

5.8 

0.05 

S.W. 

Rain  early;  partially  doudy 

17 

62.0 

46.9 

53.4 

87.8 

39.2 

81 

4.3 

0.02 

S.W. 

Cloudy ;  night  dear ;  lain 

18 

61.4 

45.3 

54.0 

91.0 

38.0 

84 

10.0 

0.00 

8.,  S.W. 

Generally  overcast 

19 

61.6 

64.8 

57.5 

70.0 

48.0 

88 

10.0 

0.00 

S.W. 

Overcast 

20 

59.7 

.  52.1 

55.0 

67.0 

50.5 

92 

10.0 

0.00 

S.^Ta,  O.Bt 

Mom.  ovcst.;  then  gloomy 

21 

62.4 

50.0 

55.4 

88.0 

48.9 

91 

8.8 

0.03 

B.,  B.B. 

Generallycloudy;  slight  rain 

22 

63.5 

48.9 

54.9 

85.0 

48.1 

8S 

9.0 

0.00 

B.  tt  .J   W  « 

Cloudy  generally;  little  lain 

23 

55.0 

41.1 

46.9 

71.7 

36.2 

86 

3.0 

0.00 

N. 

Partially  cloudy;  hasy 

24 

62.6 

34.0 

43.7 

57.3 

33.5 

95 

10.0 

0.00 

CALM. 

Foggy  mom.;  overcast  day 

25 

54.4 

39.4 

45.5 

84.0 

28.6 

78 

1.0 

0.00 

8.B.,  B. 

Fine,  with  a  few  alight  dds« 

26 

55.5 

34.8 

43.6 

84.0 

23.0 

98 

5.0 

0.00 

N.B. 

Mom. foggy;  ddy.;  ovcst 
Overcast;  tog  very  prevalent 

27 

51.1 

34.7 

43.6 

58.0 

31.8 

96 

10.0 

0.00   JCALM. 

*  The  "tempentare  of  Tegetation"  is   that   obtained  from  a  teli-regiitexing  thermometer  plaeed  on  the  graastt 
Bight    It  ii  therefore  a  minimum  reading  for  the  previona  twenty-four  hoars.  ^^^^..^^ 

TABLE    SHOWING    THE    PRINCIPAL   FLUCTUATIONS  IN  THE  ATMOSPHEBIC  WAVE,  FBOIC 

SEPTEMBER  STth  TO  OCTOBER  aTTH,  1868. 


1A 

68. 

f,  and  Hour. 

Beading  of 

Barometer.* 

Month,  Da; 

Highest 

Lowest 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Sept  28, 

9a.ni*  .t 

29.57 

»     29, 

9  a.m«  •• 

29.90 

Oct      1, 

3  p.Qi.  •  • 

29.09 

„       5, 

9  a.m.  .. 

29.88 

»      9f 

9  p.m.  .. 

29.38 

«     10. 

noon    •• 

29.55 

>,     13, 

noon    •• 

29.16 

„     14, 

9  p.m.  .. 

29.58 

.,     15, 

S  p.m.  •  • 

29.40 

1868. 
Month,  Day,  and  Honr. 

Reading  oi  Barometer.* 

Highest 

Lowest 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Oct    17«    9  p.m.  .. 

29.95 

„    18,    7  p.m.  . . 

29.89 

„     21,    9  a.m.  .. 

30.03. 

„     22,    3  p.m.  .. 

29.96 

„    23,    9  p.m.  •• 

30.13 

29.66 

„     26,    9  a.m.  .. 

29.90 

„    27,    9  p.m.  .. 

29.69 

still  £d]iag. 


a  All  the  readinga  are  redaoed  to  the  constant  temperstore  of  82  dega. 
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AGRICULTURAL    REPORTS. 


GENERAL  AGRICULTURAL  REPORT  FOR 

OCTOBER. 

Tbe  weatbar  of  the  put  montb,  though  tofflovhat  humid, 
hu,  on  the  whoI«,  been  (sToanble  for  oat-door  farm  Itboan. 
PloDghingand  lowiDg  have  therefore  prograeaed  eteadilj,  and 
a  portion  of  the  heavy  wheata  hat  been  aown  under  favour- 
able anapicet.  Thoae  which  haTo  made  their  appearance 
above  fround  are  looking  remarkably  healthy.  Rather  large 
quantitiea  of  new  wheat  have  been  thraahed  out  in  moat  of 
our  leading  oonatica,  and  the  reanlt  of  thraahing  has  fully 
juatified  our  aaticipationa  in  reference  to  the  yield.  Tu  aome 
diatriota  the  produce  ia  enormona,  and  in  aeareely  any  inatanoe 
ia  there  any  deficiency  in  it.  We  have,  therefore,  grown 
about  the  moat  abondant  crop  on  record,  aa  to  quantity ; 
vrhilat,  u  to  general  qoalityi  it  haa  aeldom  been  equalled. 
Thia  great  abundaocf,  even  in  the  abaence  of  overwhdaiing 
importationa  from  abroad,  has  had  a  depreaaing  influence 
upon  the  demand  for  all  kinda ;  but  it  haa  not  led  to  any 
further  aerioua  decline  in  the  quotationa.  The  abundance  of 
the  crop  of  barley  hae  produced  much  heavineaa  in  the  inquiry 
for  that  article,  and  a  alight  downward  movement  in  pricea. 
Por  the  moat  part  our  marketa  have  been  heavily  aupplied 
with  both  Eng liah  and  foreign  qualitiea,  the  former  in  ro- 
markably  Ace  condition.  All  other  kinda  of  produce,  but 
eepadally  oaU  and  beana»  have  aold  alowly  on  eaaier  terms. 
Large  aupplies  of  flour  have  changed  haada,  at  about  station- 
ary prices. 

The  advicee  from  nearly  all  parts  of  the  Continent  are  to 
the  effect  that  the  grain  crops  generally  are  giving  a  very  large 
i^um,  bat  that  the  demand  for  prodace  on  Engliih  acoouat 
haa  continued  unuanally  inactive,  notwithstanding  the  low 
pricea  at  which  wheat,  barley,  and  other  articlea  have  been 
offtied.  Ia  America  the  export  inquiry  for  wheat»  flour,  and 
maise  baa  continued  aomewhat  reitrieted,  owing  to  the  inac- 
tive atate  of  the  marketa  in  the  United  Kingdom.  From  the 
lat  September  to  the  5th  October,  the  exports  of  floer  from 
New  York  compriwd  154,819  barrels,  of  wheat  1,003,105,  and 
of  maiae  23d.459  bnahels.  Compared  with  the  correeponding 
period  in  1862,  these  retorna  ahow  s  slight  increaie  in  flour, 
but  a  coniiderable  falliog  off  in  wheat  and  Indian  Corn.  It 
follows,  therefore,  that  the  supplies  of  food  now  on  passage  to 
this  country  are  only  moderate  for  the  time  of  year.  From 
the  eirenmstance  that  gold  in  the  Statea  is  now  selling  at  a 
premium  cqaal  to  52  per  cent.,  that  the  atoeks  of  ballion  in 
the  varioaa  banks  is  about  £2,000,000  less  than  last  yesr,  and 
tbet  the  demand  for  Briiiah  manufactured  goodais  inereaaing, 
^  e  must  aotieipate  increued  imports  of  breadituffs  from  the 
States.  Produce  will,  no  doubt,  be  forwarded  in  lieu  of  gold 
(0  meet  commercial  balancea. 

The  potato  crop  is  proving  very  large,  and  of  extremely  fine 
quality.  In  nearly  all  quarters  it  is  wholly  free  from  diaeaae, 
whilat  our  marketa  have  been  heavily  snpplied  with  moat  kinds. 
Prioaa  have  ranged  from  50s.  to  100a.  per  ton.  On  the  Continent 
the  growth  ia  very  extenaive ;  neverthelean,  we  do  not  antici- 
pate any  large  arrivala  from  that  quarter,  as  the  pricea  here 
are  likely  to  rule  too  low  for  the  ahippers. 

The  quantity  of  hops  produced  this  season  hai  been  nearly 
an  average.  The  whole  of  the  growth  has  beea  secured  in, 
for  the  most  part,  fair  condition,  and  a  good  business  has  been 
tranaaeted  in  it  at  from  100a.  to  160a.  per  cwt.  The  importa 
lirom  abroad  have  continued  good,  and  large  auppUea  may  be 
expected  in  December  from  New  York.  Both  on  the  conti- 
nent and  in  America  the  crop  ia  fully  equal  to  last  aeaaon. 

The  cotton  market  having  been  very  excited,  and  a  further 
advance  of  from  2d.  to  2^  J.  per  lb.  having  takeu  place  in  the 
value  of  raw  cotton,  there  haa  been  an  improved  demand  /or 
nearly  all  kinds  of  wool,espfcially  for  English,  and  prices  have 
hai  an  upward  teniency.  The  next  public  sales  of  colonid 
wool  will  be  commenced  on  the  6th  November,  ani  about 
60,000  bales  will  be  broaght  forward.    Nearly  20,000  ba>es 


Bast  India  and  other  low  woola  have  been  disposed  of  ft 
Liverpool  The  competition  was  moderately  brhk,  snd  tte 
quotations  advanced  0|d.  to  Id.  per  lb. 

The  demand  for  both  hay  and  atraw  hu  fattaa-off,  alUioBgii 
the  aupplies  on  offer  have  not  been  to  aay  extensive,  aadptieei 
have  given  way.  Meadow  hay  haa  realised  £3  to  £t5L: 
clover,  £4  to  £5  12s. ;  and  straw,  £1  6a.  to  £1 14s.  per  knd. 

Host  of  our  Scotch  letters  state  that  the  com  tiadt,  kcbi- 
rally,  has  been  in  a  very  inactive  atate,  and  that  lover  prim 
have  been  snbmitted  to  by  the  growers.  A  few  pstehss  of 
wheat,  barley,  and  oate  are  atiU  oat  ia  the  most  nortbn 
oouoticB;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  harveet  hu  been  aseared  ii 
fair  condition.  No  serious  cases  of  disesae  ars  reported 
amongst  the  potaton,  and  extensive  shipments  will  be  sude 
to  the  south  during  the  nest  three  or  four  months. 

In  Ireland,  wheat  haa  rnled  in  favour  of  bayers,  and  sstri; 
all  other  kinds  of  produce  have  sold  on  essicr  tcrmn  Dealri 
have  ahown  no  diapoeition  to  get  into  atodc  The  exporti  of 
produce  to  England  have  been  on  a  very  moderate  seaie. 

The  turnip  crop  ia  likely  to  turn  out  weUutoqaalHj; 
but  we  apprehend  that  the  weight  per  aero  will  not  bseqsil 
to  last  aeuon.  Linseed  and  rapecakee  are,  therefore,  Ukdr  to 
rule  ateady  in  price  during  the  winter  months,  sure 
eapeeially  aa  the  importa  of  Imaeed  and  rapeaeed  aro  aot 
likely  to  increaae. 


REVIEW  OF  THB  CATTLE  TRADE  DUBINO  TSE 

PAST  MONTH. 

Notwithstanding  that  moat  of  the  leading  msrkets  bm 
been  somewhat  heavily  supplied  with  beuts,  a  lari^e  banneii 
haa  been  tranucted  in  moat  breeds.  Scota,  Hercfordt,  short- 
horns, &c.,  have  changed  handa  steadily  at  full  qootttioas ; 
but  the  vslue  of  meet  other  kinds  of  stock  hu  had  a  droopiiif 
tendency.  For  the  most  part,  the  beasts  hsve  sppcared  is 
but  middling  condition.  Only  moderate  numberi  of  iSieep 
have  been  Ivought  forward ;  but  their  general  we^bt  isd 
condition  have  been  extremely  good.  Generally  spcakia;, 
the  mutton  trade  hu  ruled  firm,  and  the  eufrendaa  bars  bees 
on  the  advance,  the  beet  Downa  having  raalised  folly  Si.  8d. 
perSlba.  The  Dutch  sheep  have  eold  readily,  ud  sooieof 
them  have  produced  56a.  each.  We  have  obicrtcd  a 
great  improvement  in  them  during  the  mouth.  Coniidertbls 
inactivity  haa  prevailed  in  the  veeJ  trade,  and  prices  ban 
conaequently,  rnled  very  low.  Pigs  hive  movad-off  heAnlj 
on  easier  terms,  although  the  numbers  brought  forvard  Jufei 
been  only  moderate. 

Food  hu  continued  abundant  in  moat  parte  of  the  eoaatij; 
but  it  ia  pretty  generally  underatood  that  the  stocks  of  h^ 
for  winter  use  will  not  exceed  the  wante  of  grasianud  otben. 
Fortunately,  however,  they  are  in  very  fine  conditioB. 

A  few  cases  of  foot-rot  have  made  their  appearaaea  i«  tb« 
Weat  of  England ;  but,  with  thia  exoeptioa,  the  aheap  bin 
done  remarkably  well. 

In  Scotland,  and  moat  parta  of  England,  the  nuaben  o( 
stock  now  in  couru  of  fattening  are  fully  equal  to  mostforaer 
perioda.  Our  impreaaion  is,  however,  that  pricea  wilteeatiBBfi 
to  rule  lugh  for  a  conaiderable  period.  Ia  HoUaad,  stock,  so* 
pecially  beasta,  ia  abundant;  nevertbeleia,  the  quotttioBs  do- 
manded  an  above  thoie  ruling  in  1862.  The  imports  into 
London  have  been  aa  under  :— 

Hi  AD. 

Beasta 11,560 

Sheep ..  87,521 

Lambi  ••         .•         ••      •  ••  2,399 

Calves 1,U9 

Piga  8,965 

Total        66.S74 
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CoMruuflOM  Of  Xmpoets. 

Oet              Beaiti.  Shsap.  CalfM.  Pigi. 

1862 7^6  S8.109  1.827  MOO 

1861 6,577  42,588  i;«)7  6.815 

1860 6,750  24,980  1,662  2,074 

1859 6,026  24,828  784  878 

1868 4.600  24,146  1,581  558 

1857 5.819  24,102  1,998  1,283 

1856 8,871  10,502  1,280  895 

1855 8.186  21,187  1.858  1,501 

1854 6^94  16.828  1,009  1,068 

The  total  ■oppUn  of  ttoek  cihibitod  ia  the  Gieet  Metro- 
yoKten  Caltle  Merket  hm/e  been  :-^ 

HSAO. 

BeesU 80,512 

Coira 585 

Sheep 110,800 

Celrea 2.029 

Pisa 3.4S9 

COUVAAJLttVU  BUPPLIBS. 

Oct,  1862.  Oct.,  1861.  Oet,  1860. 

BeMta  ....     28,972  28,220  26,240 

Cova 526  639  52$ 

Sheep 118.780  121.890  128,2S0 

Celfea    ....        1366  1^26  2,289 

Pifa 3,286  8,650  2,620 

The  diatrict  irriTale  ef  bauta  thaa  eomptze  with  Uatyear : 

Oct.,  1862.  Oct.,  1868. 

ProB  Lineofaiahife,  Leicaatcr- 
ahire,  end  Northampton- 

ahiie   13,800  ....       ll^^O 

Other  perU  of  England....       8,000  ....         8,650 

Seotlend 18  ....  28 

Intend  3.400  ....        2,780 

Beef  haa  aold  it  from  8a.  4d.  to  5a.,  mutton  3a.  6d.  to  5a. 
6d.,  Yoel  8a.  4d.  to  4a.  81.,  end  pork  8a.  4d.  to  4a.  6d.  par 
81ba.tonnktheoffal. 

COMPAKZSON  OP  PmiCBS. 


..from 

Oct,  1859. 
e.  d.     a.  d. 
2  10  to  4  10... 

Oet,  1860. 
a.  d.      a.   d. 
...2    6to4    8 

Mntton  . 
Veal    ... 

8    0to5    4... 
8    8to5    8... 

...8    Oto5    4 
...3    8to4  10 

Pork  ... 

8    4to4    8... 

Oet,  1861. 
a.  d.     a.  d. 

2  10  to  6  10... 

...4    Oto5    4 

1.  from 

Oet,  1862. 
a.  d.     a.    d. 
...8    0  to4    8 

Mntton  . 

8    Oto5    8... 

...8    6  to5    8 

Veel   ... 

8    6  to  5    0. . . 

...8  10  to  6    4 

Pork  ... 

4    OtoO    2... 

...4    Oto6    0 

Booch  iat  hti  been  aelling  at  2a.  8}d.  and  2i.  3d.  per  81ba., 
vith  n  fhU  averaga  qnantity  on  offer.  In  Oetober,  1862,  the 
priee  waa  2a.  5d.,  in  1861  2a.  lOd.,  and  in  1860  3a.  2d.  per 
81be. 

Newgate  and  LeadenhaU  aaerketa  have  baen  aeaaonably  vail 
aapplied  with  eaeh  kind  of  meat,  in  whieh  a  ateady  bnaineaa 
haa  been  paaabg.  Baef  haa  aold  at  from  2i.  8d.  to  4a.  2d., 
anttem  8a.  to  4a.  6d.,  Teal  8a.  6d.  to  4a.  4d.,  and  pork  8i.  4d. 
to  4a.  4d.  per  81ba.,  by  the  eaitaae. 


SOUTH  HERTPORDSHIRE. 


We  mnat  eonfeaa  that  an  agrienltnnl  report  at  thia  time  of 
tbe  year  ia  written  with  diffienlty.  We  traverae  onr  ftalda 
mechanieatty,  thoogh  there  ia  little  in  them  to  intoreat  oa ; 
atUl  leaa  ia  there  to  form  a  aubjeet  interesting  to  the  world  at 
tavg^  ^^1  ui  doty  bonnd,  we  mnat  gi? e  the  reanlt  of  onr  ob- 
acrfStioDa.  Toung  aeeda  and  dof er  are  fanlty  and  thin,  and 
oor  Siat  atep  ia  to  provide  a  anbatitute  in  the  aprinff  for  the 
mtaaiag  crope  of  aeeda.  We  therefore  aow  extra  fielda  of  rye 
aod  tarea,  whieh  promiae  to  be  forward,  and  are  a  foil  plant. 
Oar  dover  leya  were  broken  np  a  little  later  than  nmal,  owing 
to  tbe  drongbt,  bnt  the  weather  hta  aioce  bean  faTourable. 
Wheat  haa  gone  in  extremely  well,  and  cornea  np  qnickly. 
Great  progreea  haa  been  made  in  wheat-aowing.  and  a  better 
■aewi  for  it  eaanot  be.  Wnrael  ia  being  generally  taken 
op.    Thia  cfop  ia  below  an  average,  and  in  many  plaeaa  it  ia 


Teij  light  Swedei,  alao,  aze  mneh  lighter  thaa  nmal.  and  if 
wa  have  a  aevere  winter  there  mnat  be  a  ran  on  artificial  food, 
aa  there  are  no  white  tnmipa,  and  hay  ia  far  from  abundant, 
Swedea  hare  been  mnch  injured  by  gmba,  and  the  quality  ia 
indifferent  Potetoea  turned  ont  well,  and  are  a  lower  price 
than  we  raoolket  them  for  yeara  peat.  There  are  complain  te 
that  potetoea  do  not  keep  ao  well  aa  nanal  in  the  pit.  Good 
ronnda  esn  be  bought  for  la.  6d.  to  la.  9d.  per  bushel,  and 
kidneya  from  2a.  to  28.  6d.  per  bushel.  It  is  a  pleaanre  to 
take  an  artiele  to  market  for  whieh  there  ia  a  good  demand, 
let  the  price  be  high  or  low.  But  somehow  we  do  not  like 
to  show  samplea  of  good  red  wheat,  weighing  6  41ba.  per  buahel, 
and  get  an  offer  of  40a.  per  qr.,  or  something  leas,  for  it. 
We  may  here  enquire  how  it  is  that  when  wheat  ia  8b.  to 
10a.  per  bnahd,  the  demand  ia  invariably  greater  and  bnaineaa 
more  "  cheerful.*'  ihan  when  it  aells  for  5s.  or  6a.  per  bnahd. 
We  never  eouli  quite  underatand  the  reason,  ao  far  aa  zegarda 
the  demand,  though  there  ia  no  doubt  of  the  fact  One 
would  naturally  suppose  that  the  high  price  would  check 
coosumptioD,  and  the  low  price  tend  to  increaae  it.  There 
ia  no  life  io  tbe  wheat  trade  now,  and  the  growera'  aole 
comfort  is  in  bia  productive  crop  and  fine  quality.  Prone  aa 
farmera  are  aaid  to  be  to  grumble,  we  hear  of  no  grumbling 
thia  year  reapecting  the  yidd  of  wheat.  Barley  also  tuma 
out  well,  but  the  qudity  ia  various,  the  price  ranging  from 
25s.  to  40i.  per  qr.  There  is  no  fear  of  fine  barley  being 
cheap,  ao  much  of  the  present  year's  crop  having  suffered 
from  tbe  raia  in  the  latter  part  of  harvest,  and  a  great 
lot  of  barley  is  only  fit  for  grinding.  Store  aheep  are  cheaper, 
in  consequence  of  the  poor  prospect  for  winter  food  ;  and 
cattle  are  alao  euicr  to  buy.  Catt  colte  are  a  drug  in  the 
market,  and  it  is  a  long  time  since  youn^  horses  have  been 
ao  cheap.  There  ia,  indeed,  a  drop  in  all  hve  stock  excepting 
fat  ateck,  and  aueh  maintaina  a  comparalivdy  high  price. 
Even  the  fan^  ahorthoma,  whoae  pedigreaa  pnsale  the  un- 
initiated, are  not  realising  the  money  they  formerly  did ;  and 
we  have  noticed  that  no  herd  aold  thia  year  hu  come  up  to 
the  Buahe^  Grove  average  of  Oetober  1, 1862.  We  regret 
the  diapersion  of  the  Bnahey  herd,  for  a  boll  waa  frequently 
at  the  aervieeof  a  farmer,  and  many  a  good  animal  has  been 
the  reanlt  of  the  croaa.— Oct.  24. 


DERBYSHIRE. 

The  glorions  aummer  of  '63  haa  passed  away ;  and  now, 
in  looking  back,  we  recount  its  many  pleasing  aapecta. 
Surely  aoch  a  prodnctive  season  was  neeoed.  Onr  stocks 
of  grain  getting  low,  and  a  population  none  too  well  em- 

?loyed,  aeemed  to  require  all  the  merciea  beatowed  on  them, 
'he  harvest  at  the  commencement  was  accompanied  with 
fine  dry  weather,  and  in  all  the  early  districts  the  com  wss 
secnred  in  first-rate  conditioD.  About  mid-harvest,  how- 
ever, just  when  those  in  tbe  later  localities  were  anticipating 
the  same  pleasing  consequences,  ddwn  came  the  rain,  and 
all  the  remainder  of  the  seaaon  waa  of  the  moat  perplexing 
kind.  In  the  later  districts  the  grain  was  sprouted  more  or 
less,  and  all  the  expedients  of  the  year  '60  was  resorted  to 
to  secure  it.  The  result  was  the  bulk  very  badly  got,  and 
scarce  a  sheaf  fit  to  thrash  for  some  time.  The  needy  far* 
mar  was  in  trouble  at  once :  he  wanted  money,  and  nothing 
to  sell  but  aoft,  nnsound  grain.  Bo  much  for  the  uncer- 
tainties of  a  farmer'a  life.  Our  pastures  are  well  stored  with 
grass,  and  there  seems  abundance  everywhere.  The  turnip 
crop  haa  improved  very  mnch  the  laat  two  months,  and 
may  be  aaid  to  be  an  average  one.  The  injury  done  to  the 
corn  by  the  raina  waa  a  saving  of  the  turnip  crop,  which 
must  have  been  light  had  not  the  rains  fallen  as  they  did. 
The  mangel  wurzel  crop  is  again  light  It  has  become  with 
some  a  bye>word — "  fancy  article.^  We  think  the  proper  mode 
of  culture  is  not  snfflcientlj  understood.  Itisaplantrequiring 
a  fair  quantity  of  salt  useing  at  various  stagea  of  ite  growth ; 
and  without  which  it  ia  doubtful  in  the  Midland  districts. 
The  ground  should  be  cleaned  and  manured  in  the  autuoin, 
and  the  seed  dibbled  in  early  in  the  spring,  As  soon  as 
the  planta  appear,  they  should  have  a  dusting  of  soot  and 
guano  mixed,  thrown  broadcast  over  the  ground,  and  horse- 
hoed  at  the  same  time.  The  same  process  should  be  re- 
peated every  fortnight  while  the  size  of  the  plant  will  admit, 
and  then  yon  may  expect  a  foil  crop.  Better  abandon  the 
growth  than  be  atingy  with  the  manures.  The  potato  crop 
18  mostly  got  np,  and  a  very  abundant  one.    Since  the 
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bMTy  nSns,  tome  oompldn  of  disease ;  but  we  think  wiUh- 
oat  mach  eaose.  All  lands  of  (trm  woik  Is  in  |n  sdrsncad 
state,  sod  a  good  breadth  of  land  has  been  sown  with 
wheat.  The  ioqoirj  fbr  seed  is  considenhle*  The  Taried 
seasons  produce  snch  contraij  resnlts.  At  one  time  we 
had  the  Cumers  inquirlDglbr  what  the/  caUed**  fil  ktiike,* 
the  wheat  with  the  laige  eoarse  grain  called  **  Spalding," 
^0.  These  kinds  of  whest  did  well  enough  witti  fine  dry 
seasons ;  bat  when  1860  came  with  its  drooping  sky,  the 
large  berries  all  heared  and  sprouted,  while  the  Lammas 
smallograined  Tarieties  came  into  fkroor.  The  Kurseiy, 
Dunstable,  Lammas,  and  Old  Red— grain  TOty  much  of  one 
shape — is  now  wanted.  The  Karseij  Tarietj  is  quite  a 
fiTourite  with  the  miller,  and  there  will  be  a  good  quantity 
sown.  Our  cheese  fiairs  haye  been  very  saliifaotoxy  ones  to 
the  producers,  and  the  values  a  shade  higher  than  the  pur- 
chasers expected :  most  of  the  lots  offered  ha«e  been  aold. 
Our  store  stock  msrkets  have  been  duU  without  much  al- 
teration in  Ttlue.  If  the  adage  of  **  down  com ,  down  horn** 
is  anythiugto  be  relied  on,  there  must  be  aatrong  reaction; 
for  com  is  down  enough.  Fat  stock,  though  plentiiul,  is 
not  much  sitered  in  price.  It  is  and  most  be  the  farmer^ 
stronfl^old ;  and  untu  he  adopts  the  maxim  of  making  his 
payments  from  live  stock,  he  will  slwsys  be  liable  to  (Us- 
sppointmenU  We  want  England  to  he  a  great  meat- 
producing  country :  its  com  will  come  as  a  consequence ; 
and  the  more  com  the  foreigner  sends  the  better  for  the  soils 
of  England  eventually.  Whatever  he  exports  we  import,  end 
so  m  och  we  should  sdd  to  the  fertility  or  the  soil.  Kecessity 
is  often  frau^t  with  good.  May  the  necessities  of  the 
farmer  tend  to  that  end !  Our  eom  markets  are  very  amply 
supplied,  and  wheat,  espeeially^is  Tery  low :  from  SGs.  to 
dOf.  per  ^r.  for  red  U  sboat  the  general  run.  The  wheats 
gathered  m  the  rainy  period  is  lome  Os.  per  or.  below  the 
sound,  dry  varieties.  So  much  must  the  clay-iaod  farmers 
suffer.  The  season  for  the  hiring  of  servants  is  st  hand. 
Wnen  will  this  remnsnt  of  feudalism  dissppesr  ? — s  modified 
sieve  market  held  annually  in  free  England  1  With  all  our 
contriving  powers,  cannot  we  duvise  something  better? 
some  mode  of  engaging  labour  without  the  htxmillating 
act  of  an  open  market.  There  must  be  something  wrong 
with  both  the  employer  and  employed.  Surely  the  system 
will  become  obsolete.  Lsboor  bsoones  more  plentiful,  and 
wages  are  getting  lower.  In  porely  fiurming  districts  the 
employer  pleads  the  vslue  of  oom  as  ^  reason :  we  should 
laj  strsiteoed  oirciunstanoes. — Oot.2i9* 


AGRIGULTUIUL  INTELLIGENCE, 

FAIRS.  &c, 

▲LCEffTEB  TAHL— Thsn  wasa  large  tttendanes  ef  boy- 
eis,  but  the  supply  of  iheep  wsa  unusasily  small,  though  the 
•apply  of  beasts  wss  somewhat  larger  la  proportion.  There  was 
m  Isrgs  number  of  piga,  but  very  few  hoisss.  Beef  latehsd 
6^1.  to  7d.  per  lb.,  mutton  6|d.  to  7td- 

ABHBOUBN  FAIE.— For  the  best  colts  sod  good  horses 
fnr  sgrienltural  porposea  thare  wers  cnstonen,  whOe  saiddHng 
mnd  interior  sorts  were  slmost  onaslssble.  The  ihow  of  store 
cattle  wu  more  numeroua ;  of  Iht  catUe  abont  sn  average 
supply ;  prices  lover.  The  best  in-cslvers  sod  bsrrsn  cows 
were  easUy  aold,  inferior  sorts  being  dull  of  ssle.  There  wets 
a  greet  msny  shsep  penned,  both  storo  snd  fst :  sIm  a  good 
show  of  lambs.  Pnees  lower  for  stt  sorts.  Ths  Aow  of  raaas 
waa  about  as  nspsl,  and  thers  wem  sflAne  vsir  good  ones, 
whtOh  met  with  an  extiemelj  doU  ssle,  Beef  msde  shoot 
Cd.,  sheep  7d,  to  TM. 

AXBIIN8TER  FAIB.— The  priess  of  stock  ms/  be  qooted 
BS  follows:  Fst  beef  from  lOs,  to  lis.  per  seoref  barrsners 
firom  Cs.  to  7s.«  sows  snd  calves  firom  £13  to  J^16,  one  and 
twoyears  old  heifersfrom  £6  to  £8  ssch»  hulls  firom  £d  to 
£12.  Sheep  :  Horn  ewes  from  86s.  to  458.  eechf  down  and 
crosa-brsd  ewes  from  SOi.  to  40s.,  fst  iheep  from  6d.  to  7d. 

CBrlh.,hom  lambs  from  22s.  to  80s.,  down  sod  cross-bred 
mbs  from  22s.  to  28a.  Pigs  wers  in  good  snp^ 
ply,  but  prices  wers  inclining  downwsnis.  a  pig  Istelj  worth 
25a.  BOW  only  fetching  about  20a.;  good  hajd  slips  lis,  to 
12s.  esch  Jarge  pigs  from  28s,  to  80i. 
«  BRBnTWOOD  f ADL— Theie  vm  a  good  sopplj  of 
heiBss  for  sgifeoltofsl  purposes,  for  which  there  sppssxed  a 


rsadysale.    CatCk  was  also  hi  good  denial,  sad  lonateili 
in  esedlent  eoaditioa  fetched  frsm  £18  to  £20  par  haai 

C0LCHE8TBR  FAIR.«l^ere  was  a  Isrga  aksv  ef  aittk. 
but  ths  heraea  wtM  not  so  MmieraM  this  year.  Mr.  W. 
Msrtia,  sf  Cstlawade,  showed  forty  smM  hsraaa  sad  colto, 
whkh  Istshed— fvo  to  thieo;rtSfs  old  e^fsam  £Uto  £32 ; 
Ave  to  six  vesrs  eld  hones  nem  ^25  to  £40,aagB  hm  iH 
to  £40.    Mr.  W.  KeyB,of  Hcybrid^,  shsved  thirty  fint- 


rate  wotkiag  kenas  and  estos,  which  fctdhed  tea  £15  to 
£45.  ICsoy  ofthe  hones  soy,  but  the  trsds  waa  sat  Vriik. 
Mr.H.FeBBer.of  Coleheslsr.had  a  desfs  ef  thirty  Wdsk 
poaaas,  whisk seidat  fiem  £f  to  £15.  Mr.  1.  Rnsir,  of 
Dedhsm,hsd  £500  bessls.  North  Wsiih,  fwB£8te£ia. 
shorthoias  £15.  Messrs.  S.  sad  F.  Johaaon,  of  Lsvford  lad 
Elmsted,  hsd  sobm  pollsd  8coU  at  £17,  ahorthent  fron  £8 
to  £17,  raata  from  £7  to  £10  10a.  Bessts  were  asehaipir. 
snd  trads  rather  dull.  Mr.  B.  Johasoa,  of  Bykad,  ka4 
soms  hsV-hoMi  kseping  sheep  st  44a.  6d.,  Ismhs  ISs. 

DEVIZEB  FAIR.— There  was  a  tolerably  large  ssppljflf 
aheep  snd  Ismba,  the  majoritr  of  which  ware,  kowmr.ia 
poor  eonditioB,  sad  trade  ruled  very  flat,  thonsh  before  thr 
doss  of  the  fiiir  nearly  everything  was  clsared  e£  Mr.  F. 
Laviagtoa  refuted  £8  10a.  a  head  lbrapeaeffrtihcip> 
which  he  asked  £4.  Prices  may  be  qaotsd  st  abost  tk 
dosiag  priess  oC  the  Uts  Weyhill  fsir--ewes  Mi.  ta  4k, 
this  latter  sum  bsing  realiaed  by  Mr.  Buddie;  IsBbi  26i.  to 
82a.,  culla  ISa.  to  24s.  Gsttie  wen  not  ia  large  aepply,  lod 
hen  the  trade  wss  not  brisk,  piiees  heh^r  semevhsc  as  tke 
decKoa,  ipeod  grasen  mskiM  £12  to  £16,  ycsrUBgi£6to 
£8,  eslves  £S  10s.to£4,  workiogom£17U£2l;  frthMb 
lis.  6d.  per  eeore.  Horses  were^  as  waaal, sMie  aaaiansitba 
selset,  and  fooad  ecaMdy  aay  sale;  a  few  colta,  ktoarer, 
chsaged  hands,  otherwtee  oaly  a  nonuaal  hustasM  4aisf> 

OAINSBOBOU6H  FAIR  wsa  one  of  the  largeites  hsn 

hsd  isr  soms  years,  the  show  of  sheep  espedsll^  baisg  wy 
gnsk  Thsn  was  a  brisk  dsmsod,  SBd  eaary  thisg  anfol  haad 

parchessrs  at  high  prices*  Lsaihs  isogsd  Ires  50a.  lem 
Afewofauperior  quality  made  42a.  todis.  TappisiesM 
40a.  to  608.  Wethera50t.  Fat  aheep  6^.  to  7d.  per  lb.  Om 
toone-and-a-half  yearold  steers  £6,  two  to  three  ycareldi 
£10  to  £16.  Ia-eslvers£l8toieie;  fat  bsef7i.te8i.iNr 
atoaa.  Drapes  omde  good  prioee.  There  wss  sa  sverage  ekov 
of  heises,  hat  the  baUE  wen  of  an  intorior  descriptiss.  Cut- 
ing  horsss  made  from  £28  to  £80,  and  nsgs  frem  £11  ti  ^ 
Otoer  eorts,  indadiag  Iiiah,  at  sny  price. 

GLOUCBaTKB  MONTHLY  M  ABKET^^-Oosd  herfidd 
resdily  at  forsMT  prices,  while  hiterior  was  diapoaedof  it  i» 
duetmn.  Sheep  of  good  qnslity  were  in  demsnd,  sad  Mtviti 
ready  cMtoamn  at  folly  hmtnmrkst'sqwtsCioBS.  ieaffron 
6d.  to  7d.,  BOtteB  Crom7d.  to  8d.  pm  lb.,  pigs  f^^^ 
Os.  8d.  per  seon.    At  these  mtos  almost  en  estiie 


HBBBFORD  FAIB.^FBt  bsef  lesliied  6)4.  te  7ip« 
lb.,  sod  ths  prion  of  sll  kinds  of  stock  for  (attcoiag  psrpeM 
had  aa  upward  taadsncy.  The  supply  of  cstds  was  ■uU  n 
compariaon  with  preriona  yeara,  snd,  for  the  better  da*  a 
aoimatofor  meet,vasoote«esl  toihedemsBd.  AMSflu 
hrgest  pnichaaeia  wasa  Mr.  Whitehcose,  a  osae  sevtm 
here,  the  pricn  obtstoed  won  on  the  whols  istiiMsiy  <• 
the  asUer.aad  anything  of  good  qnality  sold  wsH  lewa^ 
enoe  to  the  amaU  aupply  of  stock  (which  has  hoea  a  mbject « 
perplexity  to  msny  persona),  we  believe  that  it  ii  to  be  •^ 
counted  for  by  the  fact  of  very  estenaive  purchaeei  haviag  » 
ceutly  been  awde  hy  oar  Isigo  deikrs*  Jisat  *e^*  "<[ 
instsnce,  we  understand  that  no  fewer  thaa  a  thooiaad  mi 
of  esttie  were  sent  off  u  pert  of  theie  pnrehssss.  There  vh 
s  brisk  demsnd  for  wethers,  of  which  then  wsa  eo^tbife 
supply,  at  from  7|d-  to  8d.  per  lb.  Bwn  wen  q"a^  ■V'^r 
perlb.  Pfga  were  rather  cheaper.  Ia  the  hom  Ciir  i  "*  " 
the  beet  changed  hands.  .  ^ 

LUDLOW  FAIR.— Thers  was  a  smidl  sapply  of  W 
heaste,  sad  a  atill  amaller  supply  of  porchsacrs.  B«f  wno 
fimn  did.  to  7d,  per  lb.;  ston  heuto  seemed  pleBtifsl^iBd 
sold  at  fair  piien;  ftt  wethers,  of  which  then  were  hot  kw* 
lhtchedfrom7|d.to  8d.pertb.  The  ssle  of  pigi  vm  »<>* 
biiak.    Very  httle  done  io  boraes. 

MABCET  HARBOBOUGH  FAIB.-Ths  *««•  «2 
ccaerslly  of  aa  inferior  kind.  Thsn  wss  a  Isff*  nwtf" 
Dsssts.  hot  oot  so  great  as  on  pisriooi  yesis. ,  «*  ^ 
nalised  fkom  5id.  lo  8)d.  per  lb.    Btsscs  fioa  £1' 
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to  £1$,  Bilehtn  £14  to  £81.  T\un  wu  only  a  modento 
rapply  of  tbeep,  ud  tndo  w«a  rather  doll. 

MUIR  OF  ORD  MiOlKET.— The  inpply  of  iheep  wu 
little  more  than  half  the  nnmber  at  the  eorrctponding  market 
bet  year,  there  beiaf  only  6,S89,  while  laat  year  there  were 
over  12,U00.  There  waa  a  brisk  demand  for  Cheviot  vedden, 
bat  Cheviot  ewea  and  blackfeced  wedden,hogi  end  ewet,  oM 
with  a  atiff  lale.  Cheviot  wedden  may  be  quoted  at  from 
26a.  to28i.;  butaome  lota  were  sold  aa  high  ai  84i.  6d. 
Caet  ewea  avenged  ftam  18a.  to  £1.  There  was  a  large  inp- 
ply  of  cetde,  b«t  by  flbr  the  fNOter  part  were  of  middling  and 
laCKier  qealitr .  Good  beaeCa  wore  in  gnat  demand  al  high 
pfieea,  bat  othm  vent  off  v«ry  etUHy.  Caltee  also  were 
greatly  in  rcqneatt  and  good  prieai  were  got  for  them. 

PENNYMUIR  EWE  AND  WETHER  FAIR.— The 
number  of  aheep  would  be  between  6,000  and  TflOO  head. 
Bellcra  began  by  aeking  high  prieet,  and  some  of  the  lots 
wen  bonght  even  al  the  estiemo  piieeeaeked ;  bnta 


c: 


pervftded  the  market  IhroMhoat  the  entire  day«  bnyera  being 
of  opinion  that  the  money  asked  was  toe  citravsgaat,  Cheviot 
ewes  wef  e  a  very  dall  sale,  and  exposeri  of  this  olsss  of  atock 
had  to  redoee  their  prices  before  bsrgains  were  strock.  Che- 
TioC  wethers,  on  the  eontrary,  were  in  demand,  and  high 
prieee  were  limliaed  far  them.  The  top  price  obtained  lor 
wechera  wna  Ma.  Mr.  Robaon  Scott,  Letham,  aold  hia  two 
earn  old  wethara  at  84a,  Mr.  Smith,  Flecop^  aold 
two  yaara  old  Cheviot  wethera  at  81  a.  6d.  Mr. 
fihiell,  Sonrbope,  add  hia  two  yeara  old  Cheviot  wethera  at 
81a.;  aed  hia  Cbeviot  ewea  at  26a.  8d.  Mr.  Riddell,  Cal- 
nine,  aold  a  lot  at  87a.  The  Old  Tewa  Cheviot  wahara 
were  aoU  at  87a.  The  Planderleitb  Cheviot  ewea  brought 
29a.  6d.  The  cnrrent  prioea  ran  from  25a.  to  29a.  6d.;  and 
abota  were  aelltng  at  fkom  Ua.  to  258,  6d.  Cbeviot  wethen 
were  aeUiog  at  from  27s.  to  88a.  There  would  be  a  rise  on  laat 
year*a  prieaa  of  from  la.  to  la.  6d.,  but  on  the  pricea  from 
raoant  maikota  these  waa  a  em^  decline.    Several  good  iota 


WINCHESTER  FAIR.— The  anpply  of  Sheep  waa  un- 
uaoally  abort.  An  average  ia  computed  to  be  80,000 ;  but 
on  thie  oceaaion  there  were  barely  20.000— «  lull  third  defi* 
eiant — in  a  great  maasura  to  be  attributed  to  the  auddcn  out- 
hfcak  afapidamie  laminaea,  which  during  the  leat  fettoight 
baa  piuaeiited  itaelf  in  an  alarming  fecm  thronghnnt  the 
aoothem  and  Bouth-unatcna   parta  of  the   eounty.    Many 

Kaa  taken  a  few  daya  ainoo  found  no  oocopants,  the  thtap 
ing  unable  to  hobble  off  the  farm  they  are  feeding  on. 
Notwithatanding  the  very  ahort  aupply,  the  trade  waa  dull 
and  draggiag  during  the  early  part  of  the  day,  but  ultimately 
the  baaineaa  hecaam  quicker,  end  the  whole  were  diapoaad  of 
in  aboat  two  houra,  at  prieaa  varying  but  little  from  tba  late 
WejphiU  fair.  The  feUowiog  were  the  general  priiea :  Ewee 
85a.  to  45a.,  extra  bta  48a.  to  50i.,  lamba  26a.  to  29i.,  extra 
40a.  t«  44a.,  wethera  40a.  to  52a.  eaeh^  The  ahow  of  horaea 
waa  a  foil  average,  the  whole  of  which  met  a  very  dull  aale, 
and  iaSmot  dtaenprioni  were  nuaaleable.  Cart  oolta  £20  to 
£30,  agneoltoial  horaea  £15  to  ^27,  extra  quality  £30  to 
£33,  nag  horaea  £12  to  £25,  auperior  £30  to  £45 ;  in-eslf 
cowe  £9  to  itll,  heifera  £5  10a.  to  £7 10s. ;  fat  hogs  8s.  6d. 
to  9a.  Od.  per  aoore ;  atore  piga  a  dull  aale,  at  lower  pricea. 

WOOLS R  FAIR^-Higb  pricea  were  asked  in  the  mom* 
ia|p,  but  during  the  fereneon  expoaara  of  atodL  had  to  give 
w»y  a  Urn  ahillinga  era  they  ooald  be  oonvetted  into  eeah. 
Tko  beat  loU  were  eonaidaced  watt  aeU,  althoqgh  in  meat  in- 
ataneee  pricea  were  down  from  former  markota.  At  the  doae 
a  large  number  of  lota  were  taken  home  unaold.  Among  the 
aniea  of  Leiccater  dinraonta,  the  higheit  pricea  realised  waa 
iSe.  <d.,  which  wmn  pnialheaoi  bj  Mr.  Wood,  Berwick.  Mr. 
Boyd,  Haddington,  eeldn  tot  of  Uieaeiar  aheep  at  47a.  Mr. 
HoAt,  Thomii«ton.  aoU  a  lot  of  the  eame  deacriptien  at  the 
aaoaw  money.  A  tot  of  Leieaatera  were  purchaaed  by  Mr. 
Kennedy  at  46a.  Mr.  Elliot,  Akeld,  aold  a  large  lot  of  half- 
bred  aheep  at  46a,  The  Brandon  lot  of  Cheviot  wethera 
brought  88a.  Mr.  Thempeon,  Kirknewton,  add  Cheviot  ewea 
at  28%^  nad  hia  half-band  diamonfa  at  84a.  In  tbecnttto 
market  the  ahow  was  Imge,  with  a  bamk  dea^d  at  prieaa 
much  about  thoae  of  recent  marketa.  Large  lota  of  fimdiog 
cattto  were  picked  up  by  farmera  who  have  at  preaent  a 
ptaatifiBl  anpply  of  meat.  The  best  lot  of  feeding  cattle  were 
anid  by  iho  Meaara.  Statt,  deakfa,  Neweaetle.  at  £18  10a. 
Ut.  Biihwf  ■,  dariw,aaidnlottf  ateara  at  £16  10B.,widn 


lot  of  heifera  at  £16.  Mr.  Foster,  dealer,  aold  atirks  at  £10 
and  £8.  Mr.  Ruddich.  dealer,  aold  a  lot  of  two  yeara  old  at 
£11  10a.  A  large  tot  of  atirka  were  add  to  go  to  Berwick  at 
£9  10a.  Horaea  were  eonaiderably  down  in  price,  with  a  dull 
demand.  Draught  horaea  warn  tailing  at  from  £40  to  £12, 
whito  aaddle  and  hameaa  horaee  were  an  indifferent  aale,  and 
could  acaieely  be  cnahed. 

SALE  OF  THE  MONAUGHTY  HERD  OF  HERE- 
FORDS.r^Tha  aate  of  this  aetobrated  herd  of  Hereford  oattle, 
the  property  of  the  repreaentativea  of  the  tote  Mr.  Jamea  Ra^ 
took  place  on  ThurBday,Ooi.28,and  waa  conducted  by  Metara. 
Rnaadl  and  Son,  Mr.  Knaaell,  aen.,  wielding  the  hammer  with 
an  ability  equal  to  tho  great  oeeaaion.  Then  wna  an  im- 
menee  aaaamblage  of  the  petrona  of  the  **  white-faem  "  from 
all  parta  of  the  ktoffdom,  indoding  her  Majmty'  rcpreaenta* 
tivea  from  the  Royu  farm  at  WindMr,  and  the  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford'a  agent.  Luachaon  waa  provided  in  the  apaeiona  tent  of 
the  LeonUneter  Hertienltuial  Sociaty,  and  waa  partaken  of  by 
aevend  hnndiad  poraona.  The  aato  wu  a  vary  good  one,  end 
for  soma  of  the  *'  gema  *'  high  piicea  ware  reatiacd,  aa  for 
instance,  Docheaa  of  York,  40  guineas ;  Diana  the  Secoad 
85  gnincaa  (purchaaed  by  Mr.  Far,  of  Pontrilaa) ;  her  boli- 
calf,  87  guioeea  (Mr.  Jaokaon,  Btockbrook,  near  Monmouth) ; 
Spangto  the  Baeead.  86  guineaa  (Mr.  Baldwin,  Luddington) ; 
bar  bull-calf,  7/  guinam  (Bir.  Wbeetoi;  Kyreefaod,  Teobary) ; 
Daooptaon,  yearling  bull  by  Mir  Benjamin,  80  guineee  (pur* 
chased,  aa  wali  aB  the  Doehoaa  of  York  cow  far  the  Quean). 
Great  inooovenieDce  waa  ooeaaioned  by  the  nonfalfilment  of 
the  annouoeement,  "  by  order,"  that  a  apecial  train  wodd 
leave  the  Ciavcn  Aram  atatton  on  the  errivd  of  the  early 
train  from  HereCaid,  and  the  denuaoiatione  agalaat  the  rnU- 
way  snihoritice  were  neither  few  nor  euld.— ^cn^^brd  Tteen. 

SALE  OF  THE  LATE  EARLBSAUCHAM1''B  SfOCK 
— ^The  aale  of  the  Madreaflald  aurplna  atock  took  place  a  Stw 
daja  ago,  and  brought  together  a  very  large  numoer  of  people 
fiom  all  quartera.  Tho  huntera  add  well,  a  bay  gddiag^ 
CerSde,  aevan  yeara  old,  firtehing  186  guineaa.  f^  aheep 
ranged  from  81a.  to  49t.,  l>ioearer  owes  and  toaahs  fma  8ia. 
6d.  to  44a.  8d.,  Soutbdowna  2U  to  8li.  £42  waa  the  highaal 
price  given  for  ahorthom  eows ;  shorthorn  bulla  £22  to  £38 ; 
Devon  oows  £18  lOi.,  heifers  £12  10a.  to  £18  each. 

SALE  OF  THE  LATE  BIR  TATTON  BYKBS'S 
STOCK  AT  SLEDMERB.— Tho  toat  of  tho  eerioa  of  iaa- 
portaat  stock  aalaa,  oonaeouoot  upon  tho  deeaaie  of  tho  latt 
baronet,  waa  hdd  by  the  Meaaii.  BouUoo,  at  StodaMiab  o» 
Wedaeaday ,  Oct.  7.  Aa  upon  prevtona  occmiona ,  the  attendanoo 
waa  vary  large,  and  included  the  moot  noted  broedera  of  atock 
in  Bngtand.  The  prtoea  realiaed  were  even  more  remarfcabto 
than  upon  tho  pcevioua  oceaaioaa.  no  homed  cattfe  wore 
fint  odd,  oonHneaeiiig  with  the  HigUaad  bultoaka,  duair 
bought  for  Liaodnehire,  at  aa  avcnigo  ptiee  of  llX 
per  head— >aatimated  over  10a.  per  atone.  A  briak  ooai- 
petition  enaued  for  the  nnowoed  ahort-bomed  cooa  hf 
Rhceaua.  Strawberry  fetohcd  38f.  15a.  from  Mr.  Dickinson  ; 
and  GayaMdd  and  Reae,  mapactivdy  28f,  18a.  and  25f.  5a,  fet 
tho  Ra  .  Ufa  herd.  Tho  heilars  avanpd  aboat  23tL  oeeh. 
Tho  two  i  ear-dd  staen  made  naerly  201,  eaah,  and  tho  hatfan 
of  the  same  age  over  22/,  average.  The  yeadiof  stoera  and 
heifera  madeaa  average  price  of  121.  Verv  fev  of  thia  atock  ro- 
muB  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  ado  of  the  Leieeater  top  lamba 
arenaed  an  eztraoidiaery  aaaouat  of  oompetitioB.  The  higbeet 
pame  lediaed  wee  ICi^  from  Mr.  Tbompeen.  of  Kandd.  Weet- 
moedaod;  and  Mr.  Stanp^r,  of  HighAdd  Homo,  V«Miii«. 
ton,  waa  tho  next  buyer  of  importaacai  Daring  tho  laat  frir 
days  the  totter  genttomsn  baa  alio  bou^t  the  prise  giauDori 
of  Mr.  B.  Witoy,  which  won  at  the  Torkahire  Show,  aad 
wherevur  dee  they  have  been  ahown.  Oloae  upon  thcae  gen- 
foUowod  Mr.  BooMtt,  of  Sagby ;  Mr.  Fdlieior, 
i  Mr.  Bitoy,  Sooth  Ddton;  Mr.  Aitchiaaoo,  Atowiek ; 
Mr.Ringroao,FUxton;  Mr.  Stabtoa,  UJvonton;  Mr.  anraetl;, 
Ottoy ;  Mr.  Aagna,  Neawlck j  and  other  wdl'kooon  naoMi 
aa  breedera.  Theae  were  an  purchaaera  of  tap  lamba,  of 
whtoh  nearly  160  wara  add,  vealisiflg  an  avorego  of  over  81. 

Khoad.  Thoeoaapatitionforlhogimmortomhewaaoearedv 
anrprimng.  In  thia  atock  aleei,  Mr.TbompeoBt  of  Kendal, 
outbid  all  ha  opponffota,  giving  aa  high  aa  8/.  fin  par  head  tor 
aome  of  the  pena.  There  worn  numerous  other  aalee  at  B 
gmneas  per  head ;  aad  the  whoto  lock  malised  an  avenpa 
price  of  over  8{.10b.  per  head.  Aa  with  the  tnpa,  noaily  aJl 
gooatofthi 
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REVIEW  OF  THE  CORN  TRADE 

DURING  THE   PAST   MONTH. 


The  month  of  October  has  been  much  beyond 
that  of  September  aa  respects  temperature^  having 
proved  warm  throughout,  and  though  the  earlier 
part  was  showery  the  last  fortnight  was  mostly  fine. 
There  has,  therefore,  been  a  more  favourable  time 
for  the  late  northerly  districts  of  Scotland  and 
Ireland  than  at  one  time  feared,  but  more  disease 
has  become  apparent  in  potatoes.  The  wheat 
trade  throughout  the  month  has  been  quiet,  without 
quotable  change  of  value,  with  more  firmness  at 
the  close.  The  averages,  however,  show  some 
decline,  which  must  be  more  attributed  to  a  falling 
off  in  the  condition  than  any  real  reduction  in  the 
value  of  fine  samples.  Contrary  to  the  general 
course  of  things,  old  samples  have  continued  of 
less  value  than  new,  and  millers  in  want  of  such 
have  availed  themselves  of  the  use  of  foreign  in 
preference  to  our  own  crop  of  1862 ;  and  though, 
lor  a  productive  harvest,  our  imports  have  con- 
tinued liberal,  no  depression  has  occurred  in 
prices ;  but,  unfortunately,  all  imports  have  been 
losing  money  heavily,  as  the  result  of  operations 
when  a  higher  range  obtained.  With,  however, 
the  incessant  fluctuations  of  New  York,  and  more 
limited  arrivals  there  from  the  interior,  it  is  not  to 
be  expected  that  American  supplies  will  be  so 
abundant  as  heretofore;  and  should  farmers  hold 
back  a  little  more,  we  may  see  some  improvement 
on  the  present  very  low  prices,  the  average  having 
sunk  down  to  40s.  4d.  per  qr.,  while  the  quality  is 
2s.  to  3s.  per  qr.  above  ordinary  seasons.  &ut 
there  seems  no  speculative  spirit  yet  abroad,  and  if 
the  rise  is  left  to  millers,  without  some  political 
mishap,  it  may  be  slow  work.  Our  seed  time  has 
again  been  favourable,  the  dryness  of  the  subsoil 
Boon  clearing  off  the  superabundance  of  moisture 
above.  Much  has  been  safely  planted,  and  that 
first  in  the  ground  looks  all  that  could  be  desired, 
and  with  the  high  temperature  still  prevailing  we 
may  generally  expect  a  good  show  of  strong  plants 
before  Christmas,  capable  of  bearing  a  few  rough 
months  before  the  spring  growth.  The  Continental 
reports  of  the  crops  gathered  continue  favourable, 
as  well  as  for  the  .autumnal  tillage ;  but  later 
accounts  from  Canada  have  not  been  very  flourish- 
ing respecting  the  yield  of  the  last  crop,  especially 
of  the  spring  wheat,  from  previous  drought  and  the 
ravages  of  insects.  The  public  are  now  reaping 
the  benefit  of  a  bountiful  harvest  in  the  consump- 
tion of  cheap  bread  of  a  far  better  quality  than  of 
late,  and,  if  the  blessing  of  peace  be  preserved, 
ought  not  to  grudge  Agriculture  some  recom pence 
for  its  iocessant  toil  and  anxiety.  The  following 
prices  were  recently  current  at  the  several  places 
named :  Fine  French  new  wheat  at  Paris  was  worth 
43s.  fid.  per  qr.,  with  some  as  low  as  39s. ;  Po- 
meranian wheat  at  Antwerp  was  worth  45s.  to 
46s.;  new  wheat  at  Maestricht  brought  42s.; 
Wahren  and  Mecklenburg  at  Hambro*  the  same. 
The  best  new  Danzic  was  offering,  cost  and  freight 


to  London,  at  47s.  to  488.,  extra  fine  old  to  508.; 
new  at  Cologne  41s.,  old  40s.;  native  wheat  at 
Venice  4  Is.  6a. ;  the  quotation  for  the  best  qualitj 
at  Straubing  was  41s. ;  wheat  at  Gralatz  was  quoted 
32s.;  Saidi  at  Alexandria,  2Ss.;  Bubi,  348.  At 
Montreal  spring  wheat  was  worth  309.  5d., 
Chicago,  29s.  lid.  per  qr.  of  480  lbs.  Incessant 
fluctuations  at  New  York  made  prices  unreliable, 
but  the  rates  last  quoted  were  28s.  fid.  for  spring 
wheat,  new  Western  30s.  6d.,  and  choice  white 
Kentucky  39s.  per  qr.  of  480  lbs. 

The  first  Monday  commenced  on  good  English 
supplies  of  wheat,  with  fair  foreign  arrivals,  chiefly 
from  America.  But  few  samples  appeared  this 
morning  from  Kent  and  Essex,  but  millers  were 
very  careless  buyers  at  the  rates  of  the  pre?ioas 
week.  Foreign  was  in  very  moderate  (lemand, 
and  the  prices  realised  were  the  same.  More  was 
doing,  however,  in  floating  cargoes  at  unaltered 
rates.  Tne  weather  having  been  damp  and  warm, 
much  of  the  wheat  exhibited  at  the  several  markets 
was  out  of  order,  and  lower  prices  for  auch  were 
taken,  as  at  Stockton  and  Bury  St.  Edmund's,  hut 
S  padding  was  rather  dearer,  Hull,  Spilsby,  and 
Oakham  being  firm.  Tuesday's  market  at  Liver- 
pool experienced  a  better  demand  for  wheat  at 
fully  as  much  money,  and  prices  were  sustained  on 
the  following  Friday.  No  alteration  was  noticed 
at  Edinburgh,  but  at  Glasgow  American  samples 
were  down  3d.  per  boll.  In  Ireland  there  was  no 
quotable  change,  the  turn  being  rather  in  favour  of 
sellers  at  Dublin. 

The  second  Monday  began  with  less  English 
wheat,  but  a  considerable  increase  of  foreign. 
There  was  another  small  show  of  samples  daring 
the  morning  from  the  near  counties.  White  went 
off  pretty  well  at  unaltered  rates,  but  red  hung  on 
hand,  its  small  quantity  alone  saving  it  from  a  de- 
cline. The  liberal  supply  from  abroad,  incloding 
great  varieties  from  the  Continent  and  America, 
made  buyers  limit  their  purchases  of  such  to  their 
immediate  wants,  the  former  rates  being  paid  in 
retail  for  old,  but  new  wheat  being  soft  was  rather 
cheaper.  With  diminished  arrivals  off  the  coast, 
former  prices  were  paid.  With  a  damp  warm 
atmosphere  still  prevailing,  the  wheat  trade  in  the 
country  was  sluggish,  without  quotable  Tariation 
in  prices,  but  there  were  some  markets  pretty  firm, 
as  Hull,  Ipswich,  Barnsley,  Rugby,  Melton  Motr- 
bray,  and  Gainsborough.  Liverpool  fonnd  an 
animated  demand  on  Tuesday,  Id.  to  3d.  per  cental 
more  being  paid  on  American  wheat,  bnt  Friday 
relapsed  into  dulness.  The  Scotch  markets  were 
little  altered;  Glasgow  was  without  cbangCi  bat 
damp  wheat  at  Edinburgh  was  down  Is.  per  qrj 
Dublin  was  rather  dearer  for  native  wheat,  and 
firm  for  foreign. 

The  third  Monday  began  with  the  English  sup- 
ply further  reduced,  and  not  so  much  foreign  w* 
reported.    Another  abort  supply  was  noted  on  the 
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Kentish  and  EsBez  stands.  White  wheat  oontinu- 
ingin  favour,  went  off  without  quotable  chauge;  but 
red,  in  consequence  of  the  quantity  of  American  on 
show,  was  rather  cheaper  to  sell,  being  but  little 
wanted.  The  foreign  trade  remaioed  very  limited, 
only  good  old  and  useful  dry  parcels  being  in  de- 
mand, and  these  about  maintained  their  former  value. 
In  cargoes  afloat  a  foir  trade  was  transacted  at  the 
previous  currency.  But  little  difference  of  value 
vas  noted  this  week  in  the  country  markets. 
Several  evinced  more  firmness,  as  Hull,  Leeds, 
Spalding,  Wolverhampton,  and  Rochester ;  but  as 
many  were  dull,  in  consequence  of  more  samples 
wanting  condition,  and  in  these  cases  rather  lower 
rates  obtained.  Liverpool  was  rather  dearer  for 
good  American  on  Tuesday,  but  Friday's  market 
was  doll.  In  Scotland  and  Ireland  there  was  very 
little  change. 

The  fourth  Monday  opened  on  a  moderate  Eng- 
lish and  plentiful  foreign  supply.  The  near  coun- 
ties again  sent  up  but  few  samples  for  sale,  which, 
however,  only  went  off  slowly  at  the  former  quota- 
tions. For  foreign  of  good  dry  useful  descriptions 
there  was  rather  more  demand,  at  fully  the  pre- 
vioQs  rates ;  and  floating  cargoes  obtained  rather 
more  money.  Some  of  the  country  markets  were 
brisk  this  week  for  fine  quality  wheat,  and  gene- 
rally there  was  more  confidence  in  prices.  Glas- 
gow and  Edinburgh  obtained  about  previous  rates, 
and  BO  did  most  of  the  Irish  markets. 

The  imfiorts  into  London  for  the  four  weeks 
were— 32,800  qrs.  English,  and  101,540  qrs. 
foreign,  against  25,069  qrs.  English,  180,873  qrs. 
foreign,  for  the  same  period  in  1862.  The  imports 
into  the  kingdom  for  the  same  time  were — 574,457 
qrs.  wheat,  436,320  cwts.  flour.  The  exports 
from  London  were  only  108  qrs.  wheat,  671  cwt. 
flonr. 

The  flour  trade  during  the  month  has  been  very 
calm,  though  foreign  imports  for  two  months  have 
heen  moderate.  Country-made  samples  have  been 
a  slow,  dragging  trade,  without  quotable  change 
as  to  values.  So  have  American  barrels,  none 
hot  fine  qualities  going  off  readily,  and  then  only 
in  retail.  For  moderate  descriptions  only  20s.  per 
barrel  have  been  paid,  and  the  bulk  in  warehouse 
is  of  this  kind.  Town  millers  have  not  lowered 
the  top  price,  43s.  being  still  paid,  though  high  in 
comparison  to  the  price  of  wheat,  and  foreign  as 
well  as  country-made  flour ;  and  should  wheat  not 
find  some  reaction  upwards,  the  probability  is  that 
rates  will  be  reduced.  The  imports  into  London 
during  four  weeks  were — 67»984  sacks  English, 
2,229  sacks  4  4,294  barrels  foreign,  against  62,447 
sacks  country,  11,155  sacks  62,773  barrels  foreign 
for  October,  1862. 

The  barley  trade  has  been  heavy,  and  fully  Is. 
to  2s.  per  qr.  cheaper  for  all  but  the  finest  malting, 
which  has  appeared  in  such  small  quantities  that 
it  has  constantly  gone  off  at  full  prices,  leaving  the 
inference  that  not  much  is  likely  to  find  its  way  to 
the  Ijondon  market;  and  the  fine  French  and 
Saale  qualities  have  effectually  hindered  the  sale, 
and  lowered  prices,  of  secondary  sorts,  really  good 
and  fit  for  malting  having  been  sold  at  32s.,  while 
53lb.  grinding  has  finally  brought  only  27s.  per 
qr.    As  cargoes  of  the  low  eastern  quality  are  now 


likely  to  arrive,  and  meet  the  inferior  sorts  firon 
the  Baltic,  a  rally  cannot  for  the  present  be 
expected ;  but  the  best  qualities  seem  likely 
to  remain  at  a  high  range.  The  imports  for 
four  weeks  were— 24,950  qrs.  British,  46,416  qrs. 
foreign,  against  12,198  qrs.  British,  14,864  qrs. 
foreign,  in  1862,  showing  that,  in  conseouence  of 
an  earlier  harvest,  our  home  growth  nas  been 
doubled,  while  foreign  arrivals  have  more  than 
tripled  in  the  same  time. 

After  a  long  continuance  of  heavy  losses  in 
foreign  oats,  liberal  supplies  have  still  been  the 
order  of  the  day;  but  these  imports,  consisting 
mostly  of  new  from  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  the 
Baltic  ports,  in  poor  condition,  have  greatly  op« 
pressea  the  market,  some  on  arrival  turning  out 
thoroughly  hot ;  and  these  have  been  forced  off  at 
low  and  irregular  rates.  Even  the  best  qualities 
have  been  rather  lowered ;  but  sweet  old  Kussian, 
now  getting  scarce,  seem  to  have  reached  their 
lowest ;  and  should  supplies  become  more  mode- 
rate, we  may  see  some  reaction  on  the  very  low 
prices  of  this  grain.  Riga  have  been  selling  at 
l6s.  6d.,  and  Swedes  of  fair  weight  at  18s.  Some 
of  the  new  Irish  have  proved  of  very  fine  quality, 
but  cannot  be  valued  over  about  f228.  per  qr.  The 
imports  for  four  weeks  were — in  English  qualities 
24,749  qrs.,  Scotch  2,352  qrs.,  Irish  9»329  ()rs., 
foreign  186,218  qrs.,  against  43,932  qrs.  Enghsh, 
90  qrs.  Scotch,  2,821  qrs.  Irish,  and  102,031  qrs. 
foreign,  for  the  same  period  in  1862. 

Beans  during  the  month  have  been  much  de- 
pressed, and  new  of  home-growth  have  given  way 
2s.  to  3s.  per  qr.,  though  the  supplies  have  been 
by  no  means  large.  The  extreme  warmth  of  the 
weather  appears  greatly  to  have  diminished  the 
consumption,  and  this  fall  has  influenced  old 
foreign  about  Is.  to  28.  per  qr.  downwards.  Lower 
rates  have  prevailed  in  Egvpt  since  the  dis- 
couraging advices  hence,  the  nigbest  quote  being 
now  25s.  6d.  per  qr.  at  Alexandria.  As  the  corn 
is  said  not  yet  to  have  been  hurt  by  the  excessive 
rise  of  the  Nile,  we  may  yet  see  lower  rates ;  but 
the  price  now  paid  for  English  new  mazagans,  say 
28s.  per  qr.,  may  induce  farmers  to  lessen  their 
offers.  The  imports  for  four  weeks  were  6,329  qrs. 
English,  8,514  qrs.  foreign,  against  3,411  ors. 
English,  4,925  qrs.  foreign  in  1862.  So  tnat 
quantities,  without  assuming  large  dimensions, 
have  really  doubled. 

Peas  have  also  participated  in  this  dulness  and 
decline  from  the  same  cause.  White  boilers  of  fair 
quality  have  been  quite  a  drug,  some  only  bringing 
36s.  per  qr. ;  while  maples,  though  reduced,  were 
still  worth  37s.,  grey  34s.  to  35s.  The  English 
arrivals  have  been  pretty  free,  the  foreign  but 
scanty,  and  for  the  four  weeks  stand  thus :  Eng- 
lish 5,689  qrs.,  foreign  1,745  qrs.,  against  3,073 
qrs.  English,  3,003  qrs.  foreign  for  October,  1862. 

The  linseed  trade  has  been  firm  and  steady 
throughout,  the  demand,  notwithstanding  present 
high  rates,  being  quite  up  to  the  moderate  supplies, 
which  do  not  seem  likely  to  increase  much.  Cakes 
have  gone  off  freely  at  luUy  as  much  money. 

The  seed  trade  has  been  in  calm,  with  the  single 
exception  of  canameed,  which,  from  the  failure  of 
the  English  crop,  has  been  rapidly  rising,  gaining 
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more  than  lOs.  per  qr.  in  the  month.  It  hu  been 
the  reverse  with  olovereeed,  the  epecolative  inquiry 
being  checked  by  more  favourable  accounts  of  the 
new  crop  in  France^  and  lower  rates  in  consequence. 
Some  fine  new  red  English  has  been  exhibited,  for 
which  high  rates  were  asked ;  but  business  cannot 
yet  be  said  to  have  commenced.  Winter  tares 
have  snnk  to  48.  6d.  per  bushel. 

IMPERIAL    AVERAGES. 


99ft  VHB  LAR  lU 


Bept.  12,  1868  .... 

Bept.  18,  1868  .... 

Btpt.  as,  18S8  .... 

Oct     8*  1868  ..•• 

Get.  10,  1868  .... 

Get.  17,  I8«8  .... 
Aggr«gmt«  Arerage 
Same  time  iMt  year 


Wliaal. 
t.  d. 
44  1 
44  9 
48  9 
43  3 
41  0 
40  4 
43  8 
63    9 


Barlay.OaU. 

B.  d.  '  ■•  d. 
84  7  ,91  8 
8A    9    SO    9 


8fi  9 
85  4 
84    7 

84  0 
84  11 
88    9 


30 
19 
19 
18 
80 


39    9 


Hf, 

Baaai 

s.  d. 

1.  d. 

81  0 

89  10 

8t  7 

89  0 

89  1 

88  U 

81  0 

87  11 

81  8 

87  0 

30  3 

86  8 

81  1 

88  3 

88  1 

40  8* 

■.  d. 
86  10 
86    9 


87 

86 
86 
84 


8 
7 
4 
7 
8 
9 


COMPARATIVE  AVERAGES— 1863-63. 


Fnm  lMtFridaj'i(7as.   ■.  d. 

Wheat 99819  qn.  40  4 

Barley 88i81  ..    84  0 

Oata 11910  ..    18  8 

Bje 4S1  ..    99  3 

Beans 4764  ..    86  8 

Feaa 1739  ..    84  7 


From  04U4lie of  \999»  a.  d. 

Wheat 88317  qra.4S  11 

Barley 81^14..  84  8 

Oats 31518  ..  31  7 

Rye   833  ..  84  8 

Beanf 8094  ..  89  1 

Peaa 1696  ..  43  8 


PRICES  OF  SEEDS. 

BRITISH  SEEDS. 
MvsTAftD, per boah*, white  ••  ••.••.....«■..•  .9i* 6d«  to  10e» 

CoaiAWftSft*  per  ewt.. ••.•..•«••«••..••  I4fl.     I6i. 

Gahabt,  per  qri.. •...••..••..... •.....•••...  46s.      56s« 

T Aaas,  winter,  new,  per  bushel • . .  •   8s.     6i.  0d. 

TaaroiL • 94s.     37s. 

LmsKBO,  per  qr.,  sowing  —a.  to  74s.  .orushlng  68s.     68s. 

LiMSBiD  Cakbs,  per  ton... £9  10s.  to  £10  10s. 

Rafbsbxd,  per  qr 69s.to66ii. 

Batb  Cakx,  per  ton £b  10s.toj66    0«. 

FGRBION  BBBD8. 

GLOTBBSKBD,red  -s.to  —s.,  white — t.to— s« 

Hbmtsbbp,  small —s.  per  qr.,  Dutch —a.     48s. 

Tbbfoii..... • ••  19s.     14a. 

C  ABBA  WAT  ff  ..•.■..........•.•....••  ^^8.       "^4. 

CoBiAVDBB,  per  owt 16s.     18s. 

LiMaBBD ,  per  qr.,  Baltic  88s.  to  60s. . . . Bombay  OSs.     ^a. 

LiMSBBD  CAKB,per  ton £»  10s.  to  £11    Oe. 

RArBBBBD, Dutch — s.  to— s. 

Rapb  Cabb,  per  ton £8  0b.  to£6  Os. 

POTATO  MARKETS. 

BOROUGH  AND  SPITALFIRLDS. 

LONDON,  Monday.  Oct  28.— The  am?als  of  Potatota 

to  these  marketa  are  atiU  ehiefly  eoafined  to  the  home-growth. 

hot  they  are  of  ftdr  avfrafa  extent.    On  the  whole,  tte  tiade 

nUis  steady,  and,  eonpaored  with  oar  last  raport,  the  ehangea 

in  irieaa  art  nnimpoitMt«    Tha  osrroooy  ia  aa  foUova  :— 

Kant  and  fiaiaz  Bagants  ..     60a.  to   80s.  per  ton. 

Ditto  Flnkea 70s.  to   90s.      » 

Ditto  Rocks  60b.  to    608.      „ 

COUNTRY  POTATO  MARKETS.-I>oncastbr.  (8a- 
torday  last) :  A  good  supply  of  potatoes,  which  met  a  fair  de- 
maad  at  tha  following  prieea:  Wholeaalo  5a.  to  68.  par  18 
itoaea,  ntail  Cd.  to  7d.  par  psck.  Mamobbstib,  (SAtwday 
laat)— Potatoea  6s.  6d.  to  9s.  par  252tba. 


PRICES  OF  BUTTER,  CHEESE,  HAMS,  &o. 


BIITTBB«p«t«wt.—         a.        •. 

FiiMland  ......m...... 114U11S 

#cMfl^*.. ........... .••.  se    iSs 

Vcns*  .......>........  IIS 

OSFMW...... a  .«.......■     M 


V^'B,  B9W...... ........     Vv 

liHMnsk  •.......•.•.«..   sv 

SUc 84 


118 
ISS 

iia 

lOS 
US 
108 


Wtkmu,fn4m,  tU.  U.  I*  18*.  84. 


0HBB8B,MV,  Mtcvt.—     a.     •. 

ChMhIr 88  to  74 

D««Ma  OI««e«M«ff  ..••••.•  88     88 

Cheddar. ..........■•••..•  84     78 

AMdicaa. ................  44     S4 

HAMSt  T«rk M    IM 

CamWrlftad ....84    ISI 

Ayian  .................... ».  WW     80 

BACON:  WUtthlr«,dri«d.  70     74 
ln'B)fr9€n ............  #•  88     84 


RNOLISH    BUTTER  MARKET. 
I/>NDON,  MoKDAT,  Oet.  16.— Oar  trade  is  good,  and, 
for  the  beat  qaalitiesb  MOia  aoney  is  obtaiaed. 

OoraattlBa 120a.  to  1888.  bw  owl. 

Daron  « 1128,  to  116s. 

?rt.h     ....,.,,,,.    I2i,  to  I9s.  p8r  do8.  lbs. 


WOOL  MARKETS. 

ENGLISH  WOOL  MARKET. 
CITY,  MoMDAT,  Oet.  86.— Siaea  oar  laH  nporti  fcir 
avacaga  boiiaesa  has  bcao  tiaasaetad  ia  aaarlj  all  kinds  o< 
liomc-^irowB  Wool,  and  the  qaotations  have  Woa  «dl  n^ 
ported.  Tha  supply  on  offer  ia  oaly  aoderata.  A.  piblk  Mk 
of  about  1,200  padta  will  ha  held  in  London  oa  tb«  4di 
praziao. 

ouimairr  raioia  ov  wool. 
BXOUSK  (per  lb.) 


a.  d. 

Mlddla  boggeli  1  lOAto 
DiltowsthefS*.  1    8) 

Hf.-bredhogfB.  1  9 
Down  tegs....  1  8 
Downewea....  1    7 


s. 

1 

I 

t 

I 

1 


d. 


OardlugdlCto.1 
Head  ditto...< 

Hoils 

Brokes •« 


d. 

Hto 

8 

10 
I 
1 


i 

T 

I 

1 

I 

I 


aooTOH  (pert lib.) 
s.  d. 


8.  d. 

Laid  Cheilot..  80  8 

Laid  Cioas....  18  8 


Li 

MO 
Sit 


B.d. 

Laid  Highland  17  0  to   18  0 
White  ditto  ••  19  0        91  0 

White  ChsTiot.  84s.  to  4is. 

LEEDS  (Enoubr  and  Fokkign)  WOOL  MARKETS, 
(Friday  last)— The  coninmptton  of  Englith  Wed  ia  tke 
wonted  distrieu  is  kept  up,  and  prieea  are  in  Cifow  of  the 
sailer,  without  anj  immediate  pioapaet  of  heieg  lover.  The 
doth  maaafactursrs  are  well  am  ploy  rd,  and  tbs  iioeki  of 
colonial  Wool  ars  not  preasiog  hea?ilj  on  tha  market.  Piieei 
are  nnaltered. 

LIVERPOOL  WOOL  MARKET.— Oct.  M. 

Scotch.— There  eontinocs  only  to  be  a  retail  demind  fiM 
the  trade  for  immediate  reqnirameats,  Btocki  trsostke 
whole  Ught»  and  holdeia  ftrm. 


d.  s. 
ft  to  19 
9  91 
9  91 
9  93 
0  Sft 
9  *9I 
9     44 


d. 

8 

0 

8 

U 
0 
9 

0 


Laid  Highland  Wool  per  94  lbs 17 

White  Highland  do 91 

Laid  ersieed       do.  ..aawaahed.*..  90 

Do.  do.  ..washed ••....  91 

Laid  Ohetlot       do.  •  •  unwashed ....  99 

Do.  do.  ..washed 99 

White  GhoTiot    do. .  .washed  ....••  98 

GLASGOW  WOOL  MARKET.  (Satarday  hit.) -The 
demand  for  wools  in  this  market  eontinnca  good,  sad  pneei 
are  fnllj  maintained.  In  all  elasaes  good  dips  are  bemwii 
aaaroa^  and  what  is  on  hand  ia  Md  for  fell  rates.  Chefieti 
nia  ingoodiaquast,  aapaaiaHy  ftril.gtowa  alaan  wedh.  Bliek- 
faead  laid  and  white  meat  witb  a  nmdj  Bele,a8pa8iBlly  soahiH 
wools.  Stock  of  all  klnda  are  getting  into  narrov  eoBpan- 
F.H.  M'LsOD. 

WOOL.— FRAKCE.— A  eertain  anioukion  hu  sppfiitd 
of  late  in  the  French  marketa.  At  Ha? re,  woob  la  a  dim 
state  haTO  been  much  songht  after.  Baeaos  Ayret  wooa 
hare  bean  aold  in  a  dirty  attto  at  4a.  S|d.  per  kilogmaM 
(tha  f fticth  part  of  aa  English  avt),  and  waok  ia  a  diitf 
aUta  from  La  FUta  hata  sold  at  2a.  61  to  4s,  Sd.  per  kilo- 
gramme, according  to  qaalitj.  At  Marseilles  someaoimft- 
tioD  prersiled  early  in  the  month,  but  latterly  siTiin  hire 
been  feeble.  Hits  difflealty  is  atthbnted  to  the  tsnteityot 
selian,  who  lafiwe  to  eede  goods  below  their  parehaM  ftva 
Whita  waahad  Orimaan  wool  hat  add  at  Is.  Sd.  ke  fo,  ISO 
balea  of  Kabylahaya  found  bayara  at  la.  5d.,  and  68  bslm  of 
Caraoali  at  2s.  8itd.  par  kilocmmmc.  _ 

MANURES. 

LONDON.  Oet  ».— Tha  demand  fbr  Manines  for  WM 

aawiag  ia  forj  good.    Oileakea  ate  stiH  dall  of  sale.    Bar* 

Cak^  both  isr  fMiaf  and  mannra,  m  in  hattar  damaad.  PiM« 

af  the  raw  BMtarial  ramaias  naaltnod. 

PRICE  OURBENT  OF  OUANO.  fee     „^. 
PwuTlaa  Omuu>,  dinet  ftoB  the  tmyortenr  siora*,  or  «  ^  ("  **' 

4lt  i*.  p.  •••  1  msdw  18  tMfi  Mii  18k 
BoM»,  £t  b».  I  ervahsd,  J8  10s.  mt  Mb. 

Aaimml  OhaMOftl,  (70  pw  OMt.  PhMphM*)  A  to  JS  Ba.  pr  «m. 
C«praliu, C«ateidct, gimwUJni  a««»U, A  18s.  to AlSk  pw**^ 
Ntwmt«  of  4od«,  18a.  par  ton. 

aalphato  af  AmiMala,  Iia.  par  taa.  _  .       .^ 

OyptaiB,  30a.  par  ton.   Baparphaaphato  of  Lima,  ifS  10a .  to  Jf  m.  p*  ■»• 
a«lph«rto  AaiS.aaMaMraM  l*sa  lS.pa*»h.,to«aml*TIS41' 
Blaod  Xaaora,  £7  lOo.  par  taa.   DtaaaWad  Bawto.  48  Ua.  »ar  taa. 
liBMaS  Cakaa,  beat  AaMfriaaa,  418  18a.  to  418ISa.  par  ferL,  «IM*«' 

10a.  to  410  ta.  par  baci  Xi^Uah,  418  to  41«  lOi. 
Bapa  Caka,  45  fto.  to  48  I  St.  par  ton. 
Cattoeaead  (Mta,  4»  lOa.  to  48  pa*  to^ 

S.  FuBSBB,  London  Maanza  Comp9B7, 

1 1 6,  Fanchnrc  h  Strast^E^ 
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PLATE  V. 


THE   DUKE   OF   TYNE;    A   Shorthorn   Bull, 

LA.TB  THK   PROPBRTY  OF   MR.  JACOB  WILSON^   OF  MANOR  HOUSB,  WOODHORN  MORPBTH, 


The  Dnke  of  Tyne  (17751),  a  roan  bull,  bred  by 
Mt.  M.  Spraggon,  of  Nafferton,  Northumberland, 
and  calved  on  November  lOtb,  1858,  is  by  Richard 
Ccear-de-Lion  (13590)  out  of  Welcome,  by  George 
(12938);  her  dam  Duce,  by  Duke  of  Albany 
(10149),  —  DuchesB,  by  Duke  of  Cornwall  (5947) ; 

—  Datura,  by  Mowbray  (4  516);  —  Tuberose,  by 
Caliph  (1774) ;  —  Daffodil,  by  Rufus  (2576) ;  — 
by  Daniel  (962);  —  by  Young  Lancaster  (1162) ; 

—  by  Merlin  (429) ;  —  by  Alfred  (23) ;  —  by 
Windsor  (698);  —  by  Cupid  (177);  —  by  Su- 
wonrow  (636). 

This  pedigree,  it  will  be  seen,  has  a  nice  com- 
bination of  the  Booth  and  Bates  blood,  the  sire 
of  the  Duke  of  Tyne  being  bred  by  Colonel 
Towneley,  and  his  dam's  sire  by  Mr.  Booth. 

At  Mr.  Spraggon's  sale  in  March  1859,  the 
Dake  of  Tyne,  then  a  calf  four  months  old,  was 
purchased  by  Mr.  Wilson,  who  picked  him  out 
from  a  dozen  or  more  of  others,  as  a  smart  blood- 
like young  one,  though,  if  anything,  with  rather  a 
want  of  substance.  During  the  summer  of  the 
same  year  the  Duke  commenced  his  public  life  at  the 
Northumberland  Agricultural  Society's  open  Show 
at  Morpeth,  where  he  finished  second  to  a  bull  the 
property  of  Mr.  Wells,  of  Redleaf,  Kent;  the 
winner  being  within  two  or  three  days  of  a  year- 
ling, and  the  next  best  but  eight  months  old.  In 
this  season  the  Duke  of  Tyne  was  also  sent  to  the 
Durham  County  Open  Meeting  at  Hartlepool, 
where  he  was  pronounced  to  be  th6  best  of  his 
class. 

In  I860,  the  Duke  of  Tyne  was  kept  down  in  a 
poor  and  ordinary  working  condition,  in  which 
state  he  was  exhibited  in  the  Two-year-old  class  at 
the  Northumberland  Society's  meeting  at  Alnwick, 
and  being  taken  ill  on  the  show  ground  was  con- 
sequently passed  over  unnoticed. 

to  1861,  the  Duke  of  Tyne  was  never  exhibited, 
being  kept  exclusively  for  use. 

In  1862,  the  Duke  of  Tjme  only  appeared  twice 
in  public,  winning  the  first  prize  in  the  Aged  Bull 
Class  at  the  Belford  Meeting  of  the  Northumber- 


land Society,  against  a  very  large  entry,  including 
bulls  that  had  been  commended  at  the  Battersea 
Show  of  the  Royal  Society  in  the  month  previous. 
At  the  Durham  County  Meeting  at  Sedgefield  he 
took  the  second  prize,  being  beaten  for  first  by  Mr. 
Ambler's  Gamester. 

In  1863,  the  Duke  of  Tyne's  first  appearance 
was  the  Worcester  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Agricul- 
tural Society,  when  he  won  the  great  prize  of  £26 
as  the  best  Shorthorn  bull  in  the  All-aged  Class, 
beating  Mr.  Charlesworth's  General  Murat  second, 
Mr.  J.  Brawn's  Young  Radford  third.  Lord  Fever- 
sham's  Vice-Chancellor  highly  commended,  Mr. 
Bickford's  Duke  of  Manchester  commended,  the 
Earl  of  Zetland's  Savile  commended,  and  many 
others.    At  the  Durham  County  Show  at  Gates- 
head, the  Duke  took  another  first,  with  General 
Murat  again  second  to  him.    At  the  Kelso  Meet- 
ing, however,  of  the  Highland  and  Agricultural 
Society  of  Scotland  he  sunk  down  to  the  Bronze 
Medal,  or  third  place,  with  Mr.  Stirling,  of  Keir, 
first  for  Forth,  and  Mr.  Binning  Home  second 
with  Van  Tromp.     Forth^  it  will  be  remembered, 
was  the  first  of  his  class  at  Battersea,  and  in  the 
opinion  of  many  far  away  the  medal  bull  of  the 
show.    The  Duke  of  Tyne,  however,  seemed  sadly 
trashed  and  weary  at  Kelso,  as  might  be  easily 
imagined,  from  his  having  been  for  three  weeks 
out  of  his  own  yard,  during  which  time  he  had 
travelled  upwards  of  600  miles,  so  that  his  hair 
had  come  off  considerably  from  railway  travelling 
and  such  like  wear  and  tear.     In  September,  the 
Duke  was  brought  out  for  the  last  time  during  the 
season  for  Mr.  Clarke  Irving's  50.guinea  prize, 
and  when  with  twenty- three  before  them  the  jndgea 
settled  to  a  couple — Royal  Butterfly  ultimately 
standing  first  and  the  Duke  of  Tyne  second. 

SUMMARY  OF  THB  DUKB  OF  TYNB's  PBBFOBM- 

ANCB8 : 

In  1859.  he  was  exhibited  twice,  won  once,  and 
was  second  once. 
In  I860,  he  was  exhibited  onoe,  but  unnoticed. 
In  1861,  never  exhibited. 
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In  1862,  he  was  exhibited  twice ;  won  once ;  and 
was  second  once. 

In  1863,  he  was  exhibited  four  tiraes ;  won  twice; 
was  second  once,  and  third  once. 

Has  been  exhibited  nine  times,  was  first  four 
times,  second  three  times,  and  third  once. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  the  Duke  of  Tyne 
has  always  proved  himself  a  good  bull,  while  our 
opinion  of  his  class  will  be,  perhaps,  best  gathered 
from  what  we  said  when  we  saw  him  at  Worcester  : 

''  With  nearly  double  the  number  of  entries,  as 
compared  witn  the  Herefords,  and  reaching  in  all 
to  somewhere  about  a  hundred  dnd  eighty  head  of 
cattle,  the  Shorthorns  were  by  no  means  so  even  a 
sample  of  their  sort.  On  the  contrary,  they  were 
a  very  ragged  lot,  with  a  number  of  drafts  in  almost 
every  class,  and  scarcely  one  really  grand  animal 
amongst  them.  It  was  not,  in  fact,  until  we  had 
travelled  on  to  Mr.  Eastwood's  white  yearling  bull, 
The  Hero,  and  had  coupled  him  with  our  own  old 
acquaintance  of  many  a  meeting,  Lady  Pigot's 
Fnde  of  Southwicke,  that  we  came  to  anything 
like  really '  Royal  Fufsts.'  Still  the  best  old  bull, 
Mr.  Wilson's  Duke  of  Tyne,  is  a  well-known 
winner  in  the  north— at  Hartlepool  as  a  calf,  at  the 
Durham  County,  and  at  Belford ;  while  he  is  by 
Richard  Cosur  de  lion,  abullfromCol.Towneley's 
herd*  Then,  Mr.  Wilson  himself  was  not  only  one  of 
the  judges  of  steam-ploughing  at  Worcester,  but  the 
acting  secretary  to  tne  local  committee  that  a  month 
a  two  back  secured  a  second  visit  from  the  Society 


for  Newcastle-upon-Tyne ;  so  that  e?en  beyond 
his  personal  appearance  the  prize  boU  has  many 
contingencies  in  his  historv.  There  is  no  question, 
either,  despite  one  of  the  judges  declaring  againtt 
him,  that  he  was  the  best  of  ISm  dass  on  Modby; 
and  when  seen  out  is  a  very  telling  animal,  ^ith 
great  size,  a  deal  of  character,  and  of  good  qoility, 
he  is  wonderfully  fine  forward,  and  would  be  aTery 
imposing  animal  to  meet,  but  for  his  long,  plan 
effeminate  head,  which  must  always  be  a  strong 
point  against  him.  (general  Murat  was  also  second 
at  the  York  show  last  year,  where  we  spoke  of  Urn 
as  showing  more  use  than  style,  a  pomt  in  vhich 
he  is  still  terribly  deficient.  In  fact,  instead  of 
preferring  him  to  the  Duke  of  Tyne,  the  genenl 
opinion  wks  that  Mr.  Brawn's  lengthy  and  hand- 
some Young  Radford  should  have  had  second  plaee. 
Amongst  the  commended  Mr.  Clayden  received  no 
notice  for  his  elder  Marquis  of  Uomirallis,  while 
Lord  Feversham's  blood-looking  bull  showed  a 
deal  of  his  sire's  high  quality  and  temper." 

We  may,  however,  in  justice  add  that  the  Dake 
of  Tyne  is  quite  as  valuable  in  the  herd  as  on  the 
show-ground,  being,  in  fiact,  a  wonderfol  stock- 
getter,  with  his  progeny,  including  twins,  and  even 
triplets.  He  was  the  first  animal  his  owner,  Mr. 
Wilson,  ever  exhibited  at  a  meeting  of  the  Royal, 
being  indeed,  a  very  young  man,  whose  education 
the  Cirencester  College  had  the  credit  of  completlnif. 

Mr.  Wilson  has  ^st  sold  the  Duke  of  Tyne  to 
Mr.  Ainslie,  of  Costerton,  near  Dalkeith. 


PLATE  VI. 


TIM   WHIFFLER ;   Winnsr  of  thb  Cbbster,  Goodwood,  and  DoNCxeTEB  Cups,  1862. 


Tim  Whiffler,  bred  by  Mr.  Fobert,  the  well- 
known  trainer,  at  Middleham  in  1859^  is  by  Van 
Qalen,  out  of  l^byl  by  The  Ugly  Buck,  her  dam 
Sylph,  by  Filho-da^Puta— Twatty,  by  Whale- 
bone. 

Van  Galen,  bred  bv  Mr.  F.  Walker  in  1853|  is 
by  Van  Tromp,  out  of  Little  Casino,  by  Inheritor, 
Aa  a  race*horte,  Van  Galen  ran  respectably  as  a 
two-year«old,  but  broke  down  early  in  the  following 
season,  and  went  at  once  to  the  stud.  He  covered 
for  a  couple  of  seasons  at  Middleham,  and  subse* 
qnently  m  the  same  neighbourhood,  but  has 
hitherto  had  very  few  thorough-bred  mares ;  and 
Tim  Whiffler  is  not  merely  the  only  winner,  but 
the  only  runner  out  by  him.  Such  proof,  however, 
has  been  considered  quite  sufficient,  and  Van  Galen 
stood  last  season  at  the  Fairfield  Farm,  York,  with 
A  subscription  of  forty  mares,  at  20  guineas  each. 
The  horse's  present  owner,  Mr.  Metcalfe,  has  re- 
fused a  long  price  for  him  since  Tim  Whiffler's 
appearance. 

Sibyl,  the  dam  of  Tim  Whiffler,  was  bred  by  Mr. 
J-.  C.  Knox,  in  Ireland,  in  1851.  She  never  ran, 
but  went  to  the  stud  at  two  vears  old,  where  she  is 
the  dam  of  Staff-carrier,  Meadowdale,  and  Miss 
Stewart,  all  bv  Oxford  Blue ;  and  since,  as  the 
property  of  Mr.  Pobert,  of  Oldminster,  by  New- 
minster,  Tim  Whiffler,  Manfred,  by  De  Clare,  and 


a  now  two-year-old  filly  by  The  Cure.    Sibyl  died 
in  the  autum  of  1861,  when  in  foal  to  Lamhton. 

Tim  Whiffler  is  a  brown  horse^  standing  bndy 
fifteen  hands  three  inches  high.  He  has  a  nnu 
wicked-looking  head,  with  a  fine  Ught  ned^  m 
clean,  but  rather  upright  shoulders.  He  m  i 
light  barrel,  but  good  back,  with  blood-like  qnir- 
ters,  and  capital  tiiighs.  He  is  not  oyer  big  m  tbe 
arm,  and  stands  high  from  the  knee  and  b(xk  to 
the  ground.  He  is  a  little  over  at  knee,  end  up- 
right in  his  joints,  while  he  is  a  narrow  M  » 
foUow,  and  altogether  a  small,  wiry,  light-fleu^^ 
horse,  with  but  little  in  his  appearance  to  wan«n« 
his  performances.  In  foct,  Tim  Whiffler  w^  i9 
down  to  posterity  in  company  with  The  n«w» 
Fisherman,  and  some  other  great  Cop  Tff^ 
whose  make  and  shape  for  going  under  ''^K"*" 
over  a  distence  set  all  the  recognised  rule«  at  oe- 
fiance.  Tim  Whiffler  has,  howew,  the  wcom- 
mendation  of  a  sweet  temper,  backed  by  m 
acUon.  He  is,  indeed,  a  perfect  snaffle-bridlc  how 
and  with  a  certain  game  varmint  look  •bo'it  m 
carries  something  very  attractive  in  his  etyle  wbw 
once  setgoing.  _       .  .     , _^ «r:ni^ 


Pawlett  at  Ascot,  in  1( 
a  contingency  if  he  woi 
he  succeeded  in  doing. 
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TH£    GROWTH     OF     CORN. 


9T  CmSBXBT  W.  JOHITflOK,  EflQ.^  f  3.8. 


We  are  ever  and  anoa  leminded  of  the  yet  deficient 
state  of  oiar  ngnenltoral  knowledge.  Certain  hints  whick 
dsme  Nature  foaehiafet— noT«I  eipenrimenti  iuititnted  by 
fresh  minds,  seem  to  now  and  then  cheer  us  on  to  renewed 
efforta  after  knowledge  in  our  very  difflcnlt  science  of 
agricnltoxe.  In  thia  paper  I  am  anxions  to  draw  the 
reader'a  attention  to  one  or  two  such  lately-notioed  &cta 
by  men  of  practical  and  aoientiflo  knowledge,  one  of  theae 
being  an  Engliah,  and  the  other  a  French  aeareher  after 
truth.  The  praotical  inqniriea  which  these  gentlemen 
have  ittstitated  poaaeaa  the  great  merit  of  being  inezpenaiye 
and  eaaily  repestad-^the  one  merely  needing  the  nae  of  a 
thermometer,  and  the  other  that  of  a  rope — and  I  am  the 
more  desirous  that  my  readers  should  carefkiUy  repeat  and 
Tsnfy  theae  important  ohaerrations  on  the  growth  of  com, 
uQoe  I  am  well  aasnred  that  the  atoek  of  knowledge  thus 
aoqmied  will  lead,  in  moat  caaea,  to  profitable  reaulta. 

In  commencing  theae  researehea,  let  the  agricnltnriat 
remember  that  it  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  aak 
^oflstions  of  Natnre,.that  we  do  not  exactly  see  the  reason 
of  the  inqoiiy.  If  we  were  thna  to  be  deterred,  our  know- 
ledge of  the  endleaa  mysteriea  of  Tegetable  and  animal  lifo 
would  indeed  be  limited,  and  yet  we  are  continually  meet- 
mg  (and  it  waa  so  in  all  ages)  with  traces  of  thia  iig'urious 
feeling.  Every  important  attempt,  indeed,  to  improve  the 
prodoetireneas  of  the  aoilhaa  nnfortnnately  been  ever 
certain  to  meet  with  a  respectable  opposition  from  those 
who  fancied  that  farming  had  already  attained  every  poa- 
lible  d^pree  of  perfection.  It  was  the  fate  experienced  by 
Jethro  Tull  with  hia  tUlage  system ;  by  Bakewell,  with  hia 
Bishley  sheep ;  by  the  Gulleya  and  the  OoUinga,  with 
tbor  shorthorn  cattle ;  by  the  first  Sari  of  Bedford,  in 
his  gigantic  and  finally  successful  attempts  to  drain  the 
now  prolific  Bedford  Level ;  and  by  all  other  improvera 
of  the  agrienlture  of  their  oountry.  And  only  remember 
with  what  a  wretched  kind  of  cultivation  onr  oonntrymen 
were  once  content ;  fbr  instance,  the  Suffolk  fhrmers  of 
the  days  of  Tusser  rarely  or  never  attempted  the  growth 
of  wheat.  He  tella  us  (writing  about  the  middle  of  the 
lixteenth  century)  that  it  was  then  only  produoed  by  good 
huBbandry.    He  aaya  t— 

la  Beffolk  again,  whereaa  wheat  never  new, 
Good  huibtadry  need,  good  wheat  land  I  knew  ;* 

and  on  those  lands  where  they  did  succeed  in  growing 
wheat,  they  wire  content  with  a  produce  which  a  modwn 
Suffolk  fknner  would  eonaign  unthraahed  to  the  atraw- 
yard.  Thus  we  find  (and  it  is  raxdy  we  can  get  any 
accurate  detail  of  thdr  produce)  an  account  of  a  year's 
crop  ofwhaat»given  by  Sir  J<Ar  CuUum,in  hia  "Hiatory 
of  Hawkatead,"  fiom  which  we  learn  that  In  the  year 
1B87  the  produce  of  66  aeraa  of  wheat  on  tiie  manor  fiinn 
of  that  Suffolk  pariah  (a  farm  oonaiating  of  872  acres,  of 


which  321  were  arable,  80  meadow,  and  the  rest  paatnre 
and  wood)  waa  only  one  quarter  per  aore*  And  again 
we  find,  from  a  law  traot  called  "  Heta,"  written  ahoat 
thacommencement  of  the  fourteenth  century,  that  no  fiomer 
was  then  content  unleas  he  obtained  a  return  of  at  least  three 
times  the  smwaU  of  the  eeed  wheat ;  which,  supposiug 
they  employed,  as  stated  in  another  plabe,  iteo  hushela  per 
acre,  would  only  be  equal  to  a  crop  of  six  buahela  per  acre. 
It  ia  supposed,  in  fact,  that  in  those  days  the  wheat  crop 
averaged  twelve  buahela  per  acre.  MiaeraUe  at  were  these 
crops,  few  persona  regarded  themaa  capable  of  much 
improvement.  The  Parliament  of  those  days  evidently 
enjoyed  the  aame  contented  ignorance  of  the  capability  of 
our  soil.  Thus,  to  giTC  one  instance  amcngat  many,  the 
legislature  of  the  reign  of  Henry  YII.  prohibited  the 
enclosure  of  waste  grounds,  as  being  highly  prejudicial  to 
the  breeding  of  sheep — juat  in  the  aame  wiae  apirit  aa  that 
which  formerly  prompted  all  the  small  tenantry  of  lin- 
colnahire  most  determinedly  to  oppose  the  drainage  of  the 
Bedford  Level,  on  the  plea  that  the  growth  of  ruahea  would 
be  prevented,  and  the  breed  of  wild-fowl,  fiah,  and  geeae 
be  iignred  by  the  removal  of  that  great  maaa  of  atagnant 
waters  !  and  this  kind  of  reasoning  even  now  indnoea  the 
freemen  of  several  English  cities  and  towna  to  preaerve 
their  commons  sacred  to  half-starved  cowa  and  other 
miserable  animala. 

Every  cultivator  will  remember  the  oooaaioQa) 
oeeuirenee  of  very  large  eropa  of  wheat^-of  a  produce^ 
in  fact,  80  large  that  every  one  who  heard  of  them 
aeemed  inclined  to  suapect  the  CDdatenee  of  some 
error  in  the  report— theae  large  yieldi^  too,  being  in  aome 
oaaea  very  unexpected,  the  appearance  of  the  growing  crop 
not  leading  any  one  to  anticipate  a  remarkable  prodnee. 
It  ia,  however,  known  to  every  one  how  very  imperfectly 
the  ears  of  the  wheat  plant  are  wont  to  be  filled,  and  how 
much  thia  variea  in  different  aeaaona.  We  aU  are  aware 
how  great  a  differenoe  thia  makes  at  harveat  time  in  the 
produce  of  the  seed.  Certain  atatea  of  the  weather — par- 
ticular warm  gentle  breezea,  when  the  wheat  plant  ia  in 
bloom — ^are  regarded  aa  peculiarly  fiavourable  for  the 
fbrtilisation  of  the  plant.  Now,  a  French  iaimer  haa 
attempted,  and  aeemingly  with  great  aneeeaa,  to  produce 
thia  result  at  pleasure  by  a  rery  simple  artificial  contrivance. 
And  the  succesa  of  his  plan  haa  been  auch  aa  to  attract  the 
attention  of  the  French  Goyemment^  and  led  to  a  recent 
visit  by  the  Emperor  to  the  eatate  held  by  M.  HooibrcDck, 
near  ISpemay;  and  sinoe  then  three  eommiaaionera^- 
M.  M.  Payen,  Dailly,  and  Simon— have  been  appointed  to 
enquire  and  report  i^n  M«  Hooibrenck'a  mode  of  cultiva- 
tion. In  the  abaence  of  that  report  I  take  the  bii»f 
aooount  of  hia  prooeaafinma  Me  onnber  of  the  Qmimti^e 
Okronich: — 
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The  method  is  very  limple,  being  merely  a  rope, 
twenty  or  thirty  yards  long,  coyered  with  a  fringe  of 
wool  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  centimetres  deep,  resem- 
bling a  long  woollen  oomb,  which  is  drawn  across  the 
field  two  or  three  times  whilst  the  com  is  in  flower.  The 
pollen  sticks  to  the  woollen  threads,  and  is  then  de- 
posited upon  the  female  organs  of  the  ear  ;  fertilization 
thns  takes  place,  we  are  told,  with  a  regolarity  and  com- 
pleteness, which  the  finest  season  cannot  ensure.  This 
experiment,  it  seems,  has  been  repeated  at  M.  Jacques- 
son's,  of  Sillery,  upon  200  acres  of  wheat,  rye,  barley, 
and  oats,  and  that  from  equal  areas  of  the  different  corn 
crops  experimented  upon  the  following  important  results 
have  been  obtained: 


BTE. 

Not  fertilised 
Fertilized 

Litres. 

22     . 

34     . 

WHEAT. 

Weighing 

16  kilos 

26 

Not  (brtilized 
I^Brtiliied 

80      . 

41      . 

BARLEY. 

21 

81 

Not  fertilized 
Fertilized 

28     . 

40     . 

OAT8. 

16 

24 

Not  fertilized 
Fertilized 

80      . 

42     . 

12 

17 

Surely  these  results  are  highly  worthy  of  further  in- 
quiry, and  the  repetition  of  the  experiment.     It  seems 
tiiat  M.   Hooibrenck  considers  that  this  year's  harvest 
being  abundant  is  rather  against  the  comparative  results 
obtained  by  his  process  of  fertilization,  the  advantage  of 
it  being  much  more  evident  in  a  worse  season.    These 
researches  have  been  directed  to  the  increased  produce  of 
seed  from  a  given  number  of  the  ears  of  different  cereals  : 
the  observations  of  Mr.  J.   B.  Spearing,  of  Moulsford, 
have  been  with  the  object  of  increasing  the  number  of  the 
ears  of  com  in  onr  fields,  and  ftom  remarks  which  he  ad- 
dressed during  the  present  season  to  the  members  of  the 
Central  Fsrmers'  Club  it  is  evident  that  these  are  dso 
very  important  facts  for  the  holders  of  our  arable  soils  to 
consider  and  verify.    It  was  when  giving  his  "  practicsl 
remarks  on  the  effects  of  temperature  on  the  cultivation, 
from  observations  made  during  the  three  past  seasons, 
that  Mr.    Spearing  had  occasion  to  teU  the  great  fiinners 
then  assembled,   "  There  seems  great  diversity  of  opinion 
as  to  the  best  or  proper  season  of  planting  ;  many  contend 
that  on  poor  land  it  is  desirable  to  begm  sowing  by  new 
Michaelmas  Day  ;  others  as  early  in  Cktober  as  possible, 
while  only  a  few  think  November  soon  enough.    The  re- 
sult of  my  observations  is,  that  it  is  not  a  question  of 
time.     I  do  not  think  it  is  safe  to  plant  wheat  in  the 
autumn  until  the  temperature  of  the  earth  is  reduced  to 
50  deg.,  which  is  seldom,  if  ever,  the  case  until  the  last 
week  in  October  on  warm  soils,  and  the  middle  of  October 
on  cold  and  more  backward  ones.    In  1860  mine  was 
reduced  to  50  deg.  on  the  30th  of  October  ;  in  1861,  on 
the  81st  October  ;  and  in  1862,  on  the  Ist  of  November. 
If  wheat  is  sown  before  the  temperature  is  sufficiently  re- 
duced, it  does  not  remain  lotag  enough  in  the  ground  to 
take  good  root,  and  /  have  eeldom  teen  a  good  crop  of  toAeat 
grown  from  seed  that  eame  up  in  lett  than  tMirty  dags. 
In  1860,  wheat  drilled  on  the  26th  of  October  came  up 
on  the  28th  of  November,  lying  82  days  in  the  ground, 
and  took  1,426  degrees  of  heat,  at  a  daUy  ayersge  of  44 
deg.    In  1862,  that  which  was  drilled  on  the  80th  of 
October  came  up  on  the  1st  of  Deoeokber,  lying  81  days 
in  the  ground,  and  took  1,879  degrees  of  heat,  at  a  daOy 


average  of  44i  deg.  Another  disadvantage  arises  from 
sowing  when  the  temperature  is  too  high :  weeds  vegetate 
which  could  not  at  a  later  period,  and  if  not  impossible 
are  certainly  very  difficult  to  eradicate.  The  first  thing 
the  young  wheat  plant  has  to  contend  with  is  the  winter 
season.  Under  most  circumstances  I  think  we  may  safely 
say  that  firom  its  hardiness  the  severity  of  the  winter 
season  is  of  but  little  consequence  provided  the  seed  wss 
sown  sufficiently  late  so  as  not  to  become  too  gayer 
winter  proud.  The  plant  commences  its  growth  in  the 
spring,  as  soon  as  the  temperature  of  the  soil  reaches  43 
deg.  or  44  deg.  In  1860  I  first  pereeived  the  whest 
begin  to  grow  on  the  28th  of  March,  when  the  tempera- 
turo  of  the  soil  was  44  deg.  It  was  145  days  to  the  20th 
of  August  before  it  was  ripe,  from  which  we  must  deduct 
12  days,  when  the  temperature  was  below  42  deg.  (when 
wheat  cannot  grow  or  progress)  ;  this  leaves  138  days  for 
it  to  mature  in.  In  1861, 1  noticed  the  wheat  begin  to 
grow  on  the  24th  of  Mareh,  when  the  temperature  was 
48  deg.,  and  it  was  180  days  to  the  2nd  of  August  before 
it  was  ripe.  The  temperature  was  not  once  below  42 
deg. ;  so  tnat  there  was  no  deduction  to  be  made  from  the 
130  days.  In  1862  the  temperature  of  the  soil  reached 
48  deg.  on  the  11th,  12th,  and  18th  of  January.  It 
then  receded  for  17  days,  after  which  it  grsdnally  in- 
creased for  five  days,  reaching  46  d<^.  on  the  4th  of 
February.  It  ranged  from  89  deg.  to  46  deg.  again  up 
to  the  11th  of  March ;  so  that  the  wheat  was  constantly 
growing  above  ground  the  whole  of  the  spring,  conse- 
quently it  did  not  take  good  or  deep  root  in  the  soil,  and 
was  not  likely  to  produce  a  heavy  or  even  an  average 
crop.  The  weather  in  March  is  of  the  utmost,  or  1  may 
say  vital,  importance  to  the  wheat  plant.  As  the  land 
becomes  dry  in  March,  the  roots  keep  penetratiog 
deeper  and  deeper  into  the  soil  to  obtain  moisture,  and 
by  so  doing  ample  provision  is  made  for  the  plant  to  ex- 
tract that  nourishment  and  support  which  is  necessary 
for  its  future  well-being  and  development ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  if  we  have  much  wet  in  Mareh,  accompanied,  ss 
it  generally  is,  by  a  high  temperature,  then  the  pluts 
grow  above  ground,  and  the  roots  being  snppKedwith 
moistxire  on  the  surface,  are  not  induced  to  penetrate  suffi- 
ciently into  the  soil  so  as  to  be  able  at  the  required  time 
to  draw  that  amount  of  nourishment  from  the  land  which 
alone  can  enable  it  to  produce  a  heavy  crop.  Nor  would 
it  be  able  to  do  so  if  the  summer  afterwards  should  prove 
to  be  more  than  usually  dry  and  propitious.  The  amount 
of  rainfal  for  March,  1861,  was  2.06  inches  ;  for  March, 
1862,  was  4.29  inches  ;  and  for  Mareh,  1863,  only  0.63 
inches.  The  next  critical  period  through  which  wheat 
has  to  pass  is  from  the  time  of  its  coming  into  ear  to  the 
time  when  the  blossom  is  fully  set.  At  this  time  the 
temperature  of  the  sir  is  of  more  importance  than  at 
any  other  stage  of  its  growth.  Extreme  heat  is  not  de- 
sirable, but  a  medium  temperature,  with  thelesst  possible 
daily  range ;  for  I  have  never  observed  red  gum,  rost,  or 
mildew  to  any  extent  unless  there  had  been  a  diffierence 
of  from  32  deg.  to  35  deg.  between  the  mean  maximam 
or  heat  of  the  day  and  the  mean  minimum  or  cold  at 
night ;  and  it  prevails  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  jost  in 
proportion  as  the  range  of  temperature  incresses  or  di- 
minishes. I  have  known  wheat  to  vary  from  49  to  70 
days  frt)m  the  time  of  its  coming  into  ear  to  the  time  it 
was  ready  for  the  sickle,  according  to  the  amount  of  best, 
as  it  requires  from  8,000  to  3,500  deg.  to  mature  it.  In 
1860,  the  wheat  which  came  into  ear  on  the  12th  of  June 
took  69  days  to  ripen,  and  4,191  deg.  of  heat ;  from 
which  we  must  deduct  562  deg.,  for  10  days,  when  tiie 
temperature  was  bebw  68  deg. :  this  leavea  3,629  deg. 
for  the  59  days,  at  an  avenge  of  61i  d^.  The  greatest 
heat  the  soil  reached  this  season  waa  64  deg.  on  the  14th 
and  15th  of  July,  after  which  the  earth  gradually  lost  its 
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heat.  In  1801,  wheat  which  came  into  ear  oa  the  5th 
of  Jane  took  56  days  to  ripen,  and  8,506  deg.  of  heat ; 
firom  which  deduct  281  deg.  for  five  dajs,  when  the  tem- 
perature was  below  58  deg.  This  leaves  8,225  deg.  for 
50  days,  at  an  avenge  of  64^  deg.  The  greatest  heat  the 
soil  reached  this  year  was  67  d^.  on  the  20th  June,  and  on 
the  13th  and  14th  of  August.  In  1862,  wheat  which 
came  into  ear  on  the  9th  of  June  took  8,406  deg.  of  heat, 
and  56  days  at  an  average  of  61  deg.  The  highest  tem- 
perature of  the  soil  was  &4  deg.  on  the  80th  of  July,  where 
it  remained  for  seven  days.  It  only  reached  64  deg. 
once  more  this  year,  viz.,  on  29th  of  August." 

Then  again,  the  improvement  of  our  seed  com  is  another 
very  important,  although  difficult  question.    This  valuable 
inquiry,   upon    which  Mr.  F.   Hallett,  of  Brighton,  is 
now  employed,   appears  likely  to  be  productive  of  very 
beneficial  results,  especially  if  the  institutors  of  such  ex- 
periments will  attend  carefuUy  to  Nature's  suggestions, 
adhere   strictly    to    her  hints,   and    not    endeavour   to 
theorize  when  they  should  be  gathering  &cts.    It  was 
with  much  pleasure,  in  the  middle  of  last  month  (Novem- 
ber), that  in  paying  a  visit  to  Mr.  HaUett's  Manor  Farm, 
I  felt  that  these  were  the  principles  upon  which  its  owner 
was  proceeding.     The  chief  objects  for  which  he  is  labonr- 
iog  were  mentioned  by  him  some  time  since,  when  de- 
scribing the  mode  of  culture  he  adopts  in  preparing  his 
very  remarkable  "  pedigree"  wheat  {jour.  R,  A.  S.,  vol. 
xxii.,  p.  371).     He  t^  us  that  his  object  is  to  show 
ibat  the  wheat  plant  reqnires  a  mode  of  culture  which 
permits  its  perfect  growth,  and  that  when  it  is  so  cultivated 
by  the  repeated  aelection  of  the  seed,  of  which  the  record, 
as  in  breeding  animals,  is  a  pedigree,  we  can  gradually 
increase  the  contents  of  the  ears  without  in  the  slightest 
degree  diminishing  their  number.    The  plan  of  selection 
he  thus  describes  is  as  follows : — "  A  grain  produces  a 
'  stool,'  consisting  of  many  ears.    I  plant  the  grains  from 
these  ears  in  snch  a  manner  that  each  ear  occupies  a  row 
by  itself  each  of  its  grains  occupying  a  hole  in  this  row ; 
the  holes  being  12  inches  apart  every  way.    At  harvest, 
after  the  most  careful  study  and  comparison  of  the  stools 
from  all  these  grains,  I  select  the  finest  one,  which  I 
accept  as  a  proof  that  its  parent  grain  was  Uie  best  of 
ail,  under  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  that  season.    This 
process  is  repeatcsd  annually,  starting  every  year  with  the 
proved  best  grain,  although  the  verification  of  this  supe- 
riority is  not  obtained  until  the  following  harvest.   During 
these  investigations  no  single  circumstance  has  struck  me  as 
inore  forcibly  illustrating  the  necessity  for  repeated  selec- 
tion than  the  fact,  that  of  the  grains  in  the  same  ear  one 
i* found  grecUly  to  excel  all  the  others  m  vital  jnnaer,** 
The  choice  of  the  variety  and  change  of  seed  is  an 
equally  important  branch  of  these  valuable  inquiries.  Upon 
this  Mr.  Pawlett,  of  Beeston,  has  been  long  employed ; 
he  has  given  the  results  of  some  of  his  trials  on  seed 
wheat  during  the  season  of  1868,  in  a  recent  number  of 
BeWs  Meuenger.    The  produce  in  bushels  and  pecks  per 
acre  of  six  varieties,  grown  'under  precisely  the  same  cir- 
cumstances, was  as  follows  :—- 


Burmah  white  wheat     . . . 
Comer's  white  ... 

Grace's  white 
Ditto  second  experiment 
Berwick  red 

Golden-drop  red  ..« 

Tibbald's"  wonder"  red 


Bush. 

Pecks. 

88 

0 

48 

1 

47 

0 

52 

2 

52 

0 

50 

2 

58 

0 

If  we  examine  the  produce  of  different  varieties  of 
oats,  the  same  disparity  in  the  produce  is  found ;  take, 
for  instance,  the  experiments  lately  recorded  by  Mr,  W. 
Walker,  of  Ardunchart,  in  AberdeensMre ;  these  I  extract 
from  his  prize  essav  (TVam.  High  Soc,  1868,  p.  477). 
The  results  obtained  in  1861  were  as  follows : — 


Plots. 


Plot  No.  1. 
Kildmmmy  oats 

Plot  No.  2. 
Potato  oats    

Plot  No.  8. 
Scotch  Birlie  oats 

Plot  No.  4. 
English  Birlie  oats    . . . 


Quantity  of 

dnssed  grain 

per  acre. 


Market  value 

of  dressed  grain 

per  acre. 


Qrs.  bush.  lbs. 

5  5     21 

5  4       4 
4  7     81 

6  6     25 


£    s.    d. 

5  18  111 
5  18    5 

5  9     2 

6  8    0 


In  1862,  these  experiments  being  repeated,  the  follow- 
ing results  were  obteined : — 


Plots. 

Quantity  of 

divssed  grain 

per  acre. 

Market  value 

of  dressed  grain 

per  acre. 

Plot  No.  1. 
English  Birlie  oats    ... 

Plot  No.  2. 
Scotch  Birlie  oats 

Plot  No.  8. 
Potato  oats    

4 

5 
6 
5 

bush.  lbs. 
5     12 

0  7 

1  0 
8     28 

£   s.     d. 

6    9    7f 
5  12  11 
5  10    2i 

Pbt  No.  4. 
Kildmmmy  oats    

5  17    5i 

Such  are  a  few  of  theyet-far-from-being  exhausted  practi- 
cal inquiries,  which  shadow  forth  profitable  results  to  the 
great  agriculturists  of  our  country.  They  are  of  a  class  which 
I  ever  feel  pleasure  in  tracing,  aince  they  are  not  likely 
to  lead  to  any  but  useful  knowledge.  It  is  idle,  indeed, 
to  conclude  that  our  com  has  attained  its  maximum  pro- 
duce— ^that  we,  in  the  year  of  grace  1863,  have  reach  per- 
fection in  our  cereals.  If  we  were  to  fall  into  that  error, 
we  should  merely  reason  as  the  Surrey  formers  did  in  the 
reign  of  Harry  the  Fifth.  They  then  thought  that  the 
land  could  do  no  more  than  yield  about  three  sacks  of 
wheat  per  acre.  They,  too,  derided  those  who  ventured 
out  of  the  beaten  track.  That,  mark  you,  was  the  time 
when  we  find  that  the  tithes  (tihen  taken  in  kind)  of  the 
parish  of  Beddington,  close  by  where  I  am  now  writing, 
produced  only  £21  2s.  8d.*  a  year — ^tithes  now  com- 
muted at  £1216. 


£    i.  d. 

•Sum  total  of  nempti 81    8  8 

Dtductioos,  indndiflg  £5  to  the  Abbot  of 

Barooadsay U  15  4^ 


Balaaee  to  tha  rector  of  BeddiagtoD    ..    £9    6  10| 
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ON  THB  WINTER  FATTENING  OF  CATTLE* 


Althon^-i^e  importitioiii  of  GatUe  into  the  kingdom 
have  been  impreceaeated  during  the  past  few  years,  still 
it  does  not  itifiee  to  lowar  tlie  price  to  any  great  extent, 
or  fix  it  below  a  remnnefating  j^ioe  to  the  British 
breeder  and  feeder*  Tliere  has  been,  nndonbtedly,  a  yery 
great  and  increasing  demand  for  flesh  meat ;  bat  that  does 
not  ferm  the  sole  eanse  of  the  present  high  rate  of  piicea. 
That  is  owing  to  more  remote  causes.  One  is,  that  the 
extent  aad  improvements  in  breeding,  great  at  they  are, 
do  not  keep  pace  with  the  increase  and  wants  of  the  po- 
pulation. Another  and  more  certain  canse  is  the  long 
continuance  of  those  direfol  epidemics,  pleoro-pneomonia 
and  the  loot-and-movtth  diseases.  These  eaoaes  hare  pro- 
duced a  scarcity.  The  losses  from  these  diseases  have 
been  surprisingly  great,  and  it  may  be  said  to  be  truly 
jiational.  It  will  take  some  years  further  to  restore 
stock-breeding  to  the  old  order  of  things.  Independently 
of  the  actual  loss  of  life  and  failing  hcndth  and  condition, 
meoh  inconnnienoe  and  lose  of  time  occurred  in  breeding 
aninak)  and  many  would  not  breed  at  all ;  so  tiiat,  taking 
this  new  of  the  subject)  no  one  need  to  wonder  at  the 
high  price  of  meat ;  and  although  high  and  remuneratiTe 
now,  yet  the  breeders  have  many  "  old  sores"  to  heal,  and 
many  an  empty  purse  to  replenish,  which  we  feur  cannot 
be  aecomplishesd  until  these  diaeaaes  are  thoronf^  eradi- 
cated from  our  herds. 

The  best,  the  quickest,  and  the  most  eeonomicBl 
method  of  fattening  cattle  is  a  question  which  is  under 
diaenssion  amonget  the  fiBurming  community  everyday; 
and  well  it  is  so,  as  upon  its  being  thoroughly  known  and 
praotically  earned  out  does  any  profit  ariae  from  fetten- 
ing  cattle  in  the  winter  season.  Summer  grazing  is  alto- 
gether a  different  order  of  business,  dependent  mainly 
iq^  the  itate  and  ridmeas  of  the  pasturage ;  but  in 
wmter  fetting,  all  the  food  has  to  be  administered  to  the 
aiiimali,  and  therefore  nearly  all  depends  upon  their  being 
aupplied  with  proper  flood,  and  under  every  advantageous 
eirenmstanee  of  comfert  and  good  management.  It  is 
not  that  they  have  the  best  and  most  nutritious  food 
alone.  Thev  must  hare  regular  attendance,  warm,  com- 
modiouB  shelters  or  hovels,  diy  lairage,  and  undisturbed 
rest.  Without  these  accompaniments,  great  loss  of  food 
will  ensue,  and  the  animals  will  thrive  but  slowly,  if  at  all. 

Much  has  been  said  relative  to  the  best  and  quickest 
method  of  fistting,  and  the  best  food  to  be  given.  Modem 
practice  has  brought  into  justifiable  requisition  many  new 
irarieties  of  cattle-food,  and  many  preparations  of  the  old 
kinds.  The  fiormer's  cMef  resort,  in  fattening  his  cattle, 
has  hitherto  been  to  his  stocks  of  swedes,  mangolds, 
turnips,  rape,  cabbage,  carrots,  potatoes,  parsnips,  and 
hay,  com,  straw,  &c.,  &c. ;  but  modem  improvements 
have  brought  out  not  only  linseed  cake,  but  almost  an 
matunarable  variety  of  food  and  condiments,  amongst 
which,  in  cakes,  we  have  rape  caka,  ootton  cake,  nut  cake, 
poppy-seed  cake,  mtistard^seed  calm.  Then  we  have 
yairioufi  meals — wheat-meal,  oatmeal,  beui-meal,  pea- 
meal,  bariey-meal,  linseed-meal,  Indian-com-meal,  rye- 
meal.  Again,  we  have  varioiia  vegetablea,  and  minor 
pulse  kinds  of  food,  such  as  the  locust  bean,  the  harvest 
Dean,  lentils,  pomegranates,  &c.,  &c.  Then,  as  condi- 
ments, we  have  ginger,  coriander  seed,  gentian,  cummin 
seed,  carraway  seed,  fenugreek  seed,  salt,  soda,  sugar, 
starch,  gluten,  &c.,  &c. ;  and  lastly,  we  have  a  class  of 
condiments  or  food  manu&ctured  by  interested  parties 
fh>m  some  of  the  above-named  ingredients,  and  sold  at 


enonnons  pricea  aad  pioflti*  Tlieie  hetarageneoos  eon- 
ponnda  may  be  useful— nay,  iSbaw  may  be  very  valoaUe  u 
oondimeot^  in  promoting  health  and  oondition;  bat  ia 
moat  cases  it  ia  buying  food  at  100  per  ofoit.  beyond  its 
real  value.  Cattie-feeders  vrill  ere  long  make  thensdns 
aeqnainted  with  the  nses  of  these  oondimeftta  in  their 
fetting  eoonomy,  and  will  adopt  them  mora  gemeraUj,  if 
not  universally.  This  ia  one  important  part  of  the  sab- 
jeet  of  cattle-feeding,  and  is  bat  littla  nndentood.  Agii- 
cultural  chemistry  tiuows  some  lig^  upon  it,  which  n 
worth  every  attention ;  but  cattle-feeders,  as  a  dass,  pn 
little  or  no  heed  to  such  faaciAil  theoriea,  and  woold 
rgect  such  auxiliaries  to  rapid  fhtting,  if  attended  wiA 
unusual  care  and  trouble. 

Another  part  of  the  subject  of  quidt  eatUe  feeding  is, 
the  neoeasi^  of  studying  the  habita  and  fcqairemeats  of 
fetting  cattle.  Cattle,  when  not  under  reetndnt,  tab 
considerable  exercise;  hence  it  would  appear  that  loess 
boxes  are  preferable  to  confinement  by  wenedc  in  stalk. 
Cattle,  when  dmstnring  in  fields,  eat  frequently,  aad 
take  rest  sparin^y,  and  at  eomparatively  short  interralt) 
except  at  night ;  hence  it  would  also  appear  that  more 
frequent  feedings  would  be  desirable.  iBaae,  warmth, 
coinfort,  quietude,  are  indimensible  to  a  fettiii^  animal : 
hence  sednded  yards,  hovos,  boxes,  coveted  dieds,  or 
dark  loose  boxes  are  to  be  pieftened,  and  aepaia- 
tion  firom  store  stock  is  necessary.  It  is  abo  hi^y 
desirable  that  no  distmbanoe  or  distractioa  from  the 
various  ferm  operations  proceeding  upon  ^»  premises 
should  occur,  or,  at  most,  that  all  should  proceed  as  noise- 
lessly aa  possible.  Hie  very  attendant  or  herdsman 
should  be  kindly  disposed  and  familiar  with  tile  animak 
It  is  remarkable  how  sensitive  domestic  animalaareto 
human  kindness ;  none  more  so  than  eariy  fetting  cattk. 
They  watch  eveiy  movement  of  their  attendant,  and  fisteo 
to  every  sound  as  fMing  time  approaches,  and  whoi 
loose  follow  him  everywhere.  1%ey  ahnost  invite  his 
caresses,  and  are  delighted  to  be  brushed  or  wiped  over 
daily.  This  is  almost  essential  to  rapid  progress.  It 
promotes  a  healthy  and  clean  skin,  and  freedom  torn 
scurf  or  hitching.  As  rest  and  repose  is  so  requisite,  a 
constant  attention  to  the  beverage  is  necessary,  and  at 
every  feeding  the  litter  should  be  shaken  up,  to  tempt  the 
animals  to  ue  down.  The  attendance  shoidd  be  regnlar, 
prompt,  and  quick,  so  that  tiiey  may  be  speedily  left  to 
their  undistorbed  repose. 

Very  much  might  be  said  upon  the  fbod  to  be  sup- 
plied,  and  its  administration  ;  but  aa  this  must  depend  » 
much  upon  the  actual  produce  of  the  fhrm  and  the  far- 
mer's means,  a  few  general  sumstions  must  tnfike.  Hk 
fetting  cattle  should  be  brought  into  their  winter  qoarten 
prior  to  the  commencement  of  cold  and  stormy  weather. 
The  change  from  grass  pasturage  to  winter  flxid  should  be 
as  gtadual,  and  me  food  as  similar  to  grass,  aa  possible  ; 
hence  common  or  white-fleshed  turafos  should  be  first 
given  in  moderate  quantity,  llie  feliowing  luggeations 
may  not  be  out  of  place  here.  An  ox  of  si^  stones 
should  have  two'  buahelB  of  turnips,  8liced'-*-4iot  metd  mr- 
nips — ^five  pounds  of  good  linseed-cake,  five  poonds  of  meal, 
and  cut  grass,  hay,  or  clover  hay,  ad  libitum,  with  a 
very  scanty  allowance  of  water.  The  times  of  feeding 
should  in  some  measore  be  regulated  by  the  moonlight— 
Nonsense  1  what  next  P  Nevertheless,  it  should  be  ao.  AH 
animals  when  at  large,  or  unrestrainedly  feeding,  will  in- 
variably feed  by  mooxdif^t,  but  not  in  the  dark ;  hence  i^ 
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is  dednUe  tiiai  on  moonlight  nights  a  lig^t  feeding  or 
ration  ahonld  be  siyen  rather  late  at  night,  or  between 
dght  and  nine  o'docfc,  and  on  moonlight  mornings  an 
etflj  feed,  abont  fire  or  six  o'clock,  is  beneficial.  In  this 
way  the  feedi  should  average  four  daily,  and  at  equal  in- 
terrals  if  possible.  The  morning  feed,  as  being  the 
longest  interval  in  rest,  shonld  consist  of  a  bnahel  of  tor- 
nips,  two-and-a-half  ponnda  of  meal,  and  hay  chaff ;  the 
next  feed  shoold  be  naif  a  bnshel  of  tamins,  two-and-a- 
half  pounds  of  cake,  and  hay  chaff;  the  third  should  be 
half  a  bushel  of  turnips,  two-and-a-half  pounds  of  meal, 
and  hay  chaff ;  the  last  should  be  two-and-a-half  pounds 
of  cake,  and  hay  chaff.  Some  deviation  is  often  desirable, 
and  indeed  necessary,  which  the  fenner's  judgment  can 
best  decide.  Should  symptoms  of  looseness  of  body  ap- 
pear, resort  must  behadto  the  stomachics,  t.  e.,  coriander 
or  carraway  seeds,  or  ginger,  or  gentian,  &c.  Should 
coatiyeness    inUrm^   then  aalt^    8od%  &c.,  must  be 


given.  Should  their  prognaa  be  alow,  then  try  a  miitnre 
of  k>oust-bean-meal,  carraway,  or  fenugreek  aeed,  lin- 
seed-meal, and  either  wheat,  bean,  pea,  barley,  or  oat- 
meal, with  a  slight  and  proportional  increase  of  food ;  the 
seeds  mainly  to  give  flavour.  The  mixture  to  be  made  in 
accordance  with  good  judgment,  and  to  be  given  as  a  con- 
diment, t.  e,,  in  small  feeds,  and  only  once  daily.  Of 
course  swedes  should  soon  supplant  the  common  tumip, 
as  being  more  nutritious ;  mangolds  to  follow  in  the 
spring.  It  often  happens  that  the  animals  appear  cloyed 
with  one  kind  of  food.  Well,  then  withdraw  it  for  a 
time,  and  substitute  another.  Almost  any  nutritive  ferm 
produce  will  make  a  fevourable  change.  Oat-chaff  in- 
stead of  hay,  bran  instead  of  meal,  com  instead  of  cake, 
cabbage  instead  of  turnips,  mangolds  instead  of  swedes, 
wheat-chaff,  pea  haulm,  or  even  less  valuable  food,  will  be 
acceptable  as  a  change,  and  which  every  farmer  can  best 
devise,  but  only  for  a  tixne. 


THE    USE    OP    WHEAT    AS    FOOD    FOR   STOCK. 


The  abundance  of  the  late  wheat  crop,  and  the  low 
price  of  that  grain  relatively  with  other  cereals,  have  in- 
duced many  fiomers.  in  different  parts  of  the  country  to 
lessen  the  quantity  on  hand  by  feeding  their  cattle,  and 
even  their  horses,  with  wheateu  meal ;  considering  it  the 
cheapest  and  best  kind  of  food  they  can  employ  for  the 
purpose,  as  well  as  thereby  enhancing  the  market  price.  I 
believe  that  with  the  present  conunerdal  arrangements 
the  latter  idea  is  fallacioas  ;  for  as  our  neighbours  of  the 
Continent  have  quite  as  large  a  surplus  as  ourselves,  and 
are  quite  ready  and  willing  to  supply  us  with  what  we 
may  require,  imd  more,  I  apprehend  that  whatever  in- 
Toadmay  be  made  npon  the  stocks  on  hand  will  be  more 
than  compensated  for  by  importations,  and  therefore  it 
will  be  in  vain  to  look  for  an  advance  in  price  from  the 
extra  consumption  by  cattle.  We  had  a  sufficient  illus- 
tration of  the  oorrectness  of  this  assumption  in  the  history 
of  the  wheat  trade  of  last  year,  when  with  a  deficiency 
of  one-third,  whidi  formerly  would  have  driven  the  price 
up  to  the  feznine  point,  the  want  of  eleven  million  quarters 
was  more  than  supplied,  and  the  price  was  never  higher 
than  would  rule  with  an  ordinary  crop.  And  this  must 
in  fntute  necessarily  be  the  case,  unless  under  so  general  a 
iailare  of  oops  that  other  countries  will  not  be  able  to 
aapply  us,  which  is  a  contingency  not  likely  to  happen. 
My  olgect  in  writing  this  paper  is  to  show  the  present 
con^azative  value  cNt  the  different  kinds  of  cereals,  in 
order  that  the  reader  may  judge  which  is  really  the  best 
and  cheapest  to  use  in  the  feeding  of  cattle. 

On  a  reference  to  the  returns  of  last  week,  inserted  in 
this  journal  of  the  26th,  I  find  the  highest  price  of  the 
best  red  wheat  was  48s.  per  quarter;  the  hett  maltinff 
barley,  88s. ;  the  best  potato  oats,  258. ;  and  the  hett  red 
Indian  com,  298.  I  estimate  the  respective  wdghts  of 
these  at — ^wheat,  66lbs. ;  barley,  561bs. ;  oats,  44Ibs. ;  and 
Indian  com,  601bs.  per  imp.  bush.  Taking  wheat,  therefore, 
as  the  standard  of  comparison  (the  price  being  488.  per 
quarter,  and  the  weight  661b8.  per  bushel),  we  must  find 
what  will  be  the  vidue  per  quarter  of  the  other  cereah, 
supposing  they  weired  Colbs.  per  bushel?  Thus,  if  bar- 
ley weighing  561bs.  per  bnshel  is  worth  888.  per  quarter, 
whit  would  it  be  worth  if  it  weighed  661b8.? 


60Ib8.»S8s. 


441b8.=-25s. 


••■  ••• 


661ba.^=:44s.  9d. 


OATS 


••I        !•• 


661bs.»87s.  5d. 


INDIAN  COXN 

601bs.»29s 661bs.»8l8.  lOd. 

It  would  therefore  appear  that  bariey,  as  food  for  eattle, 
is  quite  out  of  the  question  this  season,  being  absolutely 
dearest  taldng  weight  for  weight,  than  wheat.  Oata  also 
are  within  5s.  7d.  in  price  of  the  value  of  the  best  red 
wheat ;  and  if  we  reckon  the  greater  quantity  and  weight 
of  husk,  I  should  find  that  the  flour  or  meal  remaining 
would  be  quite  as  high  in  priee  as  wheat-meal.  On  the 
other  hand,  Indian  com,  which  is  excellent  food  fat  eattle, 
and  would  fetten  tiiem  fester  than  wheat,  is  lis.  8d. 
lower  than  that  grain ;  it  will  therefore  be  more  profit- 
able to  the  grower  to  sell  his  wheat  at  4ds.,  and  purchase 
Indian  com  at  the  present  market  price,  than  to  grind  his 
wheat  and  give  it  to  his  bullocks.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
he  has  capital,  I  believe  it  would  be  bettCT  for  him  to  hold 
his  wheat  over  the  present  season,  for  it  is  seldom  that  two 
years  of  abundance  come  together  ;  and,  at  anr  rate,  it  is 
not  possible  that  prices  vnll  be  lower,  and  tnetcfore  no 
harm  would  be  done, by  holding  OTcr. 

I  confess  I  do  not  like  the  idea  of  giving  to  cattle 
what  is  intended  for  the  exclusive  use  of  man,  and  which  for 
him  is  emphatically  the  "  steff  of  life."  Nor  do  I  think 
such  a  course  b  right,  when  Providence  has  blessed  us 
with  such  abundance,  and  that  these  endeavours  should 
be  made  to  deprive  the  labouring  classes  of  the  benefits  of 
that  abundance,  by  raising  the  price  by  factitious  means. 
Their  case  is  hard  enough,  at  best ;  for  the  wages  are  re- 
duced in  proportion  to  the  price  of  wheats  and  when  thus 
modified,  a  temporary  rise  in  price  will  not  generally  be 
met  with  a  corresponding  advance  in  wages. 

The  high  price  of  barley,  with  so  large  a  crop  as  has 
been  reaped  this  year,  is  a  good  omen  for  the  agricul- 
turists. It  is  evident  from  this,  that  the  consumption  of 
malt  liqnors,  whether  at  home  or  abroad  in  the  British 
colonies,  is  increasing,  and  that  in  future  the  growth  of 
barley  may  be  considered  as  certainly  remunerative.  The 
usual  proportion  between  the  price  of  barky  and  wheat 
used  to  be,  throe  of  barley  to  two  of  wheat.  Thus,  if  the 
latter  was  at  42s.,  the  former  would  be  28s.  per  qr.  For 
some  time  these  proportions  have  ceased ;  and  this  season, 
with  probably  an  efiaUf  good  crop  of  each,  we  find 
barlOT  maintaining,  by  the  i^n  nine-tenths  of  the  price 
of  wheat,  nd,  ti£ng  wei^t  for  wei^t,  even  eaceeding 
it  in  price.  The  feet  k,  that,  while  the  oonsamptinn  of 
bariey  krgely  increases,  the  supply  of  that  gndn  cannot 
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be  much  increased  by  importations,  at  least  of  a  malting 
quality,  which  is  therefore  likely  to  rule  high  in  ftiture,  as 
well  as  in  the  present  season. 

This,  is  peculiarly  a  consideration  with  the  light-land 
formers,  their  soil  being  specially  adapted  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  barley — the  question  whether  it  would  not  be  ad- 
vantageous to  them  in  future,  in  some  cases,  to  substitute 
barley  for  wheat,  where  tiie  style  of  firming  and  the  qua- 
lity of  land  are  such  as  to  ensure  the  best  kinds  of  malt- 
ing barley.  The  larger  produce  and  the  higher  relative 
?rioe  the  last  few  seasons  seem  to  point  to  this  conclusion.  ' 
look  upon  the  case  to  be  similar  to  that  of  wool.  With 
the  increasing  demand  for  wool  of  all  kinds  and  qualities,  ' 


it  was  found,  that  while  fine  wool  could  be  prodiioed  in 
any  quantity,  the  produce  of  coarse  English  wool  did  not 
keep  pace  with  the  demand,  because  the  consomptioQ  of 
fine-wooUed  mutton  called  for  an  incresse  in  that  direc- 
tion; and  the  consequence  was,  the  price  of  long  wool 
rose  to  nearly  the  same  rate  as  that  of  fine  wool.  In  the 
same  way,  although  we  can  import  a  considenkble  qou- 
tity  of  their  grinding  barley,  the  proportion  of  nudting 
foreign  barley  is  so  small  as  not  to  make  any  impression  on 
the  price.  This  is  an  important  question  for  the  agrieoi- 
turists  at  the  present  time,  when  it  is  a  difficult  nutter  \a 
know  on  which  side  to  look  for  a  profit  from  the  land. 

A^  Old  Norfolk  Fasxek. 


THE    NEW    ROYAL    RULES    FOR    SHOWING    SHEEP. 


It  is  but  an  ungrateful  office  to  be  continually  protesting 
against  an  abuse,  the  correction  of  which  is  carefully 
avoided.    Still,  however  ungracious  may  be  such  a  duty, 
it  is  nevertheless  the  more  necessary  the  longer  the  evil  is 
suffered  to  exist ;  and  for  years  past,  from  meeting  after 
meeting,  have  we  been  harping  on  the  same  string,  and  con- 
demning the  absurdly  un&r  manner  in  which  show  sheep 
have  been  got  up.    But  any  remedy  was  im|x>ssible.     Old 
members  of  Council  shook  their  heads,  and  older  Stewards 
of  Stock  could  not  countenance  any  reform.    Exhibitors 
would  never  submit  to  have  their  rams  and  ewes  seen  in 
anything  like  the  shape  that  Nature  made  them ;  and  hence 
one  section  at  least  of  our  great  national  gathering  stood 
openly  confessed  to  be  little  better  than  a  mockery  and  a 
snare.     Still,  the  man  who  wished  to  go  straight  received 
assistance  at  last  from  a  quarter  in  which  he  had  been 
brought  to  expect  little  or  nothing.    By  some  extraordi- 
nary oversight  a  new  Steward  of  Stock  was  appointed 
for   Worcester,    a    gentleman  who    had    never    served 
the  office  before,  9gid  who,  moreover,    had    not    been 
sufficiently    long    on    the     Council    to    become    tho- 
roughly   imbued     with    all    the    pet    prejudices    and 
impedunents  of  his  fellows.    Even  further,  as  we  said 
when  the  new  number  of  the  Journal  appeared,  it  turned 
out  that,  beyond  the  remarks  of  the  two  Veterinary  In- 
spectors, the  only  part  of  the  Stock  Stewards'  report  really 
worth  reading  was  that  contributed  by  the  new  man,  and 
to  which  he  did  not  hesitate  to  put  his  name.    Mr.  Dent's 
young  experience  in  his  own  especial  department  went  dead 
against  the  course  of  action,  or  rather  of  inaction,  hitherto 
deemed  so  politic,  and  he  boldly  challenged  the  question  in 
these  memorable  words :  **  The  more  I  saw  of  the  show 
the  more  I  felt  that  the  Society  should  tiy  to  grapple  with 
the  shearing  question."   At  the  Monthly  Council  Meeting, 
held  in  the  first  week  in  August,the  Report  of  the  Stewards 
of  Stock  at  Worcester  was  read,  and  Mr.  Dent's  sugges- 
tion at    once    adopted.     A  Committee  was    appointed 
"to    ftwne  regulations  rektive    to    the    clipping    and 
preparing   sheep   for   show;"    and  on  Wednesday  last 
the  Report  of  this  Committee  was  received  and  adopted. 
The    recommendations    go    to    this    effect :    "1.   That 
sheep  exhibited  for  any  of  the  prizes  must  have  been 
really  and  fsirly  shorn  bare  after  the  1st  of  April  in  the 
year  of  the  exhibition ;  and  that  the  date  of  such  shear- 
ing form  part  of  the  certificate  of  entry.     2.  The  com- 
mittee further  recommend  that  two  inspectors  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Council  to  examine  the  sheep  on  their  ad- 
mission to  the  show-yard,  with  instructions  to  report 
to  the  stewards  any  cases  in    which  the  sheep  have 
not  been  really  and  fiiirly  shorn  bare."     Nothing  could 
promise  better  to  correct  the  abuse  than  the  suggestions 
embodied  in  this  brief  but  well-written  Report.    The 


condition  that  the  time  of  shearing  shall  form  part  of  the 
certificate  of  entry  should  act  in  much  the  same  wkde- 
some  way  as  the  certificate  of  soundness  hss  done  witii 
the  horses ;  while  the  appointment  of  Inspectors  will,  is 
like  manner,  relieve  the  Judges  of  a  duty  not  propely 
within  their  province.  It  should  be  a  standard  prinaplc 
with  all  our  agricultural  societies,  that  animals  not  in  a 
fit  state  cither  from  fraud  or  disease  to  go  before  the 
Judges  should  be  disqualified  and  debarred  from 
entering  into  competition.  At  large  meetings  like 
those  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  and  the 
Smithfield  Club  the  Judges  have  quite  enough  to 
employ  their  time  in  selecting  the  best  for  make,  ah^ 
and  breed ;  and  we  believe  that  the  system  of  prdimi- 
nary  inspection  will  act  as  well  with  the  sheep  aa  it  his 
already  vrith  the  horses.  Of  course  the  Inspoctora  must 
be  able  honest  men,  who  will  feel  it  not  only  a  daty  bat  a 
pleasure  to  rqect  a  sheep  whose  symmetry,  like  that  of 
a  spongecake  elephant,  is  due  to  a  "  mould  of  fashion, 
and  whose  leg  of  mutton  is  made  up  of  fitiwsy  oldwwl 
and  all  sorts  of  nastiness. 

It  must  not  be  assumed  that  the  Royal  Agricdtortl 
Society  is  by  any  means  taking  a  lead  in  tlua  way,  a 
some  stringent  regulations  have  already  been  adopted  by 
other  associations,  as,  for  instance,  the  Midland  Counties 
and  Staffordshire.  The  Royal,  however,  has  hit  the 
happy  medium  in  not  attempting  too  mneh,  and  omy 
insisting  on  a  fair  bare  clip  after  the  first  of  Apru. 
Here  there  is  something  tangible  to  go  on ;  whereas  it 
would  be  rather  difficult  to  define  what  is  or  what  is  not 
trimming,  as  to  prevent  any  exhibitor  "  touching  up  "  hs 
sheep  during  the  three  or  four  months  subsequent  to  the 
clean  shearing.  Indeed,  the  Staffordshire  Society  haa  ji^ 
got  into  hot  water,  in  this  vrise.  At  the  recent  ahow  the 
best  Shropshire  ram  was  disqualified  by  the  Jodgo, 
though  not  without  some  di&rence  amongst  tkon,u 
having  been  trimmed  since  he  was  shorn.  Curioosqr 
enough,  this  animal  turned  out  to  be  the  property  of  l^ 
Dartmouth,  who  has  been  a  determined  opponent  to  w 
modelling  and  trimming,  and  who  carried  a  motion  again^ 
the  practice  at  the  Birmingham  Meeting  some  two  or 
three  years  since.  The  shepherd  declares  thsi  the  sheep 
had  never  been  touched  since  shorn,  and  some  well-known 
breeders  have  also  testified  to  the  same  effect,  while  the 
very  Judges  lodged  a  protest  at  the  time  of  tliaqMJjfijJ- 
tion  against  the  condition  under  which  they  acted  5^"  ^* 
Judges  of  these  ckssea  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  tie 
Committee  to  the  rule  as  to  the  shearing  and  trinuni^ 
of  the  sheep  exhibited.  They  entirely  approve  of  tw 
first  part  of  that  rule,  which  requires  that  the  sheep  ahooJd 
have  been  fairly  shorn  after  a  certain  day,  and  they  beJjwe 
that  this  would  secure  the  object  of  the  committee;  ^ 
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ihej  do  not  concur  in  the  expediency  of  the  prohibition  of 
trimming  afterwards.  It  is  very  difScult  in  some  cases 
to  pronoimce  with  certainty  that  it  has  been  done ;  and 
acting  on  the  understanding  that  the  mlie  was  to  be  con- 
strued strictly  and  literally,  we  have  disqualified  one  ani- 
mal, nndouhtodly  the  hest  in  the  class  (No.  137),  in  the 
belief  that  it  is  not  as  left  at  shearing.  At  the  same  time, 
we  should  he  sorry  to  say,  with  certainty,  that  it  is  so ;  the 
rule  as  it  now  stands  entails  difficulties  which  the  judges 
think  they  should  not  he  subject  to.  If  it  is  to  be  ad- 
hered to,  they  submit  that  these  difficulties  should  he  met 
by  Stewards  appointed  for  the  purpose — ^not  hy  the  Judges." 
Ilus  protest,  it  will  he  seen,  points  directly  to  the  prin- 
ciple now  recommended  hy  the  Boyal  Agricvdtural  Society 
— ^to  insist  upon  (air  shearing  after  a  ccortain  stated  time, 
to  ahift  the  duty  of  disqualification  firom  the  Judges  to 
other  officers,  and  not  to  attempt  to  carry  out  any  proviso 
against  mere  trinmiing.  Any  such  line,  however,  between 
the  one  report  and  the  other,  may  at  least  in  some 
measure  be  accounted  for.  The  judges  at  Stafford  were 
Mr.  Woods,  Mr.  Meire,  and  Mr.  Kandell,  and  the  last 
named  of  these  is  one  of  the  Shearing  Committee  of  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society.  Or,  even  beyond  this,  Mr. 
Bandell  was  also  one  of  the  sheep  judges  at  Worcester, 
where,  in  the  absence  of  any  such  wholesome  rule  as  that 
now  recommended,  he  awarded  premiums,  amongst  the 
Oxfordshire  Downs  more  particularly,  to  sheep  so 
smothered  in  old  wool  that  their  place  on  the  ground 
was  alike  an  anomaly  and  an  absurdity.  As  Mr.  Bent 
reports,  '*  I  should  think  many  of  the  sheep  had  never 


been  tnily  and  fairly  shorn,  and  this  was  more  especially 
the  case,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  in  the  Oxfordshire  Dowu 
classes,"  althoogh  "  this  delusive  shearing  belongs  more 
or  less  to  every  class,  many  of  the  Cotswolds  and  Shroj^- 
shires  being  glaringly  conspicuous."  Mr.  Randell  was 
also  in  authority  at  Worcester  over  the  Shropshires,  su 
that  his  experience  by  this  must  tell  him  pretty  well 
what  to  ask  for  and  what  to  avoid.  The  report  of  the 
Clean  Shearing  Committee  of  the  Royal  Agricultuial 
Society  is  manifestly  grounded  on  the  best  practical  ex- 
perience, and  it  was  adopted  in  Hanover  Square  on  Wed- 
nesday, without  either  Lord  Walsingham  or  Mr.  Rigdeu 
offering  a  word  in  opposition  to  its  object. 

It  would  appear,  however,  that  some  other  exhibitors 
are  not  so  well  pleased  with  this  wholesome  reform,  and 
that  at  the  approaching  Birmingham  show  an  attempt  will 
be  made  to  offer  private  prizes  to  "  shepherds  for  the  best- 
trimmed  pen  of  Shropshire  sheep ;" — "  that  any  sheep 
that  has  not  been  fairly  barely  shorn  shall  be  nou- 
eligible;" — as  also  "any  dieep  that  has  had  the  wool  made 
filthy  and  untouchable,  by  grease,  ochre,  &c.,  so  as  to  spoil 
the  trousers  of  a  gentleman,  or  ruin  the  kid  gloves  of  a  lady," 
— ^and  so  forth,  clearly  showing  the  animus  with  which  the 
correction  is  received  in  some  quarters.  It  will,  of  course, 
be  the  business  of  the  Council  of  the  Midland  Counties 
Society  to  see  that  any  unfairly-shorn  sheep  are  non- 
eligible  for  any  rank  in  Bingley  Hall,  while  it  will  be 
equally  the  duty  of  the  same  executive  power  to  prevent 
any  unseemly  interference  with  the  conduct  of  the 
Meeting. 


THE    WIRE-FENCE    DIFFICULTY. 


There  is  a  matter  just  now  being  agitated  in  the  great 
grazing  districts,  the  discussion  of  which  threatens  to 
create  some  ill-feeling  between  the  two  important  classes 
of  landlord  and  tenant.     It  appears  that,  amongst  other 
modem  improvements,  the  use  of  wire  for  fencing  has 
been  found  more  economical  than  the  once  popular  post- 
and-ndl.    But,  unfortunately,  however  effectual  wire  may 
prove  in  stopping  the  career  of  a  bnllock,  it  is  a  yet  more 
decided  impediment  to  the  passage  of  a  horse ;  or,  in  other 
words,  no  man  can  cross  a  country  where  this  kind  of 
fencing  is  suffered  to  remain  up  during  the  winter  or 
hunting  months.     As  something  of  a  consequence,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  present  season  the  following  protest 
was  extensively  circulated : — "  We,  the  undersigned  land- 
owners and  sportsmen  in  the  counties  of  Leicester  and 
Northampton,  have  observed  with  deep  regret  the  in- 
creanng  practice  of  fencing  with  wire  as  a  substitute  for 
rails,  as  well  as  for  stopping  gaps.    This  kind  of  fencing 
is  so  dangerous,  both  to  horses  and  their  riders,  that  if 
the  custom  becomes  general  it  will  entirely  put  an  end  to 
fox-hunting.    This  we  cannot  imagine  to  be  desired  by 
the  fiirmers  in  general,  mmj  of  whom  are  sportsmen,  and 
all  of  whom  have  an  interest  in  the  sale  of  horses,  as  well 
as  in  the  residence  of  a  large  and  opulent  body  of  gentle- 
men within  their  district.    We  therefore  earnestly  request 
the  tenant-farmers  to  consider  whether  it  may  not  be  ad- 
visable (if  not  permanently,  at  least  from  the  month  of 
November  to  April)  to  discontinue  this  mode  of  protection ; 
and    we    shall  feel   much    obliged    to    any    who    will 
set    the    example."     Notwithstanding    the  many  well- 
known  signatures  attached  to  this  circular,  its  dissemina- 
tion so  fiu*  does  not  seem  to  have  been  attended  with  much 
effect,  simply  from  there  being  no  practical  suggestion  as 
to  how  any  general  removal  of  the  wire  could  be  ensured. 


If  one  man  did  attend  to  the  request  thus  conveyed,  and 
his  neighbour  did  not,  the  evil  would  be  as  far  from  a 
remedy  as  ever.  YHiat  was  clearly  required  was  some 
organized  system  for  seeing  to  all  the  wires  being  taken 
up  in  different  districts  during  the  time  named ;  and,  no- 
ticeably enough,  this  was  the  course  reconmiended  by 
the  sporting  authority,  BeWs  JAfe^  when  the  subject  was 
broached  more  than  a  year  since.  It  was  there  advised  that 
a  committee  composed  in  equal  proportions  of  members  of 
the  hunt  and  farmers  of  the  county  should  have  the  direc- 
tion of  a  wire  fence  fund ;  and  this  principle  has  since  re- 
ceived the  sanction  of  many  of  those  most  interested,  that 
is  of  the  farmers  themselves.  Mr.  E.  A.  Paget,  of  Thorpe 
Satchville,  near  Melton  Mowbray,  thus  ably  deals  with  the 
point  at  issue  :  ''  It  is  well  known  that  the  maintenance 
of  fences  is  an  expensive  item  in  the  labour  bill  of  a  farm, 
particularly  where  it  consists  principally  of  grass  land  with 
old  enclosures.  After  a  hedge  has  been  cut,  laid,  and 
bound,  at  a  cost  of  from  one  penny  to  twopence  per  running 
yard,  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  be  fenced  on  both  sides, 
to  prevent  the  stock  eating  the  young  shoots  as  they  grow, 
and  thus  rendering  of  no  avail  the  money  already  ex- 
pended. The  old  plan  was  to  scour  out  the  ditch,  making 
a  bank  on  the  edge  of  it,  and  thereon  setting  a  dead  hedge 
to  protect  the  side  on  which  the  live  hedge  had  been  cut, 
whilst  the  other  side  was  back-fenced  with  single  post-and- 
rail;  making  altogether  a  respectable  ox  fence,  qiute 
enough  for  a  horse  to  cover  and  keep  on  his  legs.  Now, 
just  consider  the  expense  already  incurred,  and  reflect  on 
the  mortification  of  the  grazier,  who,  on  going  round  his 
farm  some  hot  day  in  July,  finds,  on  one  side,  his  back  rail 
broken  by  the  rubbing  cattle,  and,  on  the  other,  his  ditch 
invaded  by  a  herd  of  beasts  cropping  the  young  shoots,  or 
madly  rushing  about  to  rub  off  the  gadflies  I    Under  these 
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cmnmutances,  can  we  be  suipriaed  that  in  these  days  of 
agricoltunl  improvement,  fbetered  by  Bodeties  under  the 
patronage  of  ul  the  great  landlords  of  the  kingdom,  the 
grasier  should  look  ont  for  some  more  effeetoal  mode  of 
protecting  his  fences  P  and  if  he  finds  wire  to  answer  his 
purpose,  is  he  to  be  debarred  from  nsing  it  because,  per- 
chance, the  hounds  may  cross  his  farm  some  half-dosen 
times  during  the  season  f  Or,  is  he  to  be  accused  of 
setting  snares  to  catch  live  lords,  or  to  put  an  end  to  the 
noble  sport  of  fox-hunting,  when  he  is  doing  the  best  he 
can  to  improve  his  fences,  in  order  that  he  may  keep  the 
stock  of  one  field  separate  from  the  stock  of  another  V 
Many  sporting  men  say,  *  wire  is  not  found  to  answer  :' 
let  that  be  satisfactorily  proved,  and  it  will  be  discon- 
tinued ;  but  in  the  meantime  it  is  sought  to  prevent  the 
use  of  it  by  threats,  by  coercion.  This  is  not  the  way  to 
keep  up  the  popularity  of  fox-hunting  amongst  the  yeo- 
manry of  England,  upon  which,  I  may  say,  its  very  ex- 
istence depends.  The  nobility  and  gentry  who  hunt  in 
the  shires  have,  it  appears  to  me,  a  simple  remedy  for  the 
evil  in  their  own  hands.  Let  them  not  be  afraid  of  putting 
those  hands  in  their  pockets.  The  viUage  blacnmith 
would  take  up  the  wires  and  put  them  down  again,  at  a 
cost  that  would  not  be  ruinous.  If  foxhunten  are  too 
selfish,  too  near  to  pay  for  their  own  amusement,  they 
deserve  to  lose  it.  It  has  been  stated  that  sucha  course  would 
encourage  the  use  of  wire-fencing.  It  is  of  no  advantage 
to  the  grazier  to  have  his  wire-fence  taken  up — ^for  his  own 
purpose,  he  would  prefer  that  it  remained  ;  therefore  its 
increase  and  continuance  ought  to  depend  on  its  utility 
and  economy  alone.  It  is  possible  that  some  might  then 
adopt  it  who  have  hitherto  been  prevented  by  their  land- 
lords ;  but,  I  think,  for  the  next  twenty  years,  about 
£2  per  parish  would  cover  the  expense,  so  I  hope  we 
shall  hear  no  more  about  hunting  being  stopped  by  so 
paltry  a  cause."  Another  letter,  also  fr^nn  the  pen  of  a  &r- 
mer,haa  more  recently  been  published,  echoing  the  proposi- 
tion already  referred  to  aa  to  a  oommittee  of  aquirea  and  fer- 
mera,  aa  weU  aa  Mr.  Paget'a  opinion  aa  to  the  impolicy  of 
any  attempted  coercion  :  "  Clearly  underatand  that  from 
the  number  of  independent  freeholdera  it  ia  impoeaible  by 
the  coercion  of  landlorda  to  remove  the  nuisance,  and 
though  in  aome  cases  that  influence  would  be  brought  to 
bear  with  success*  a  feeling  of  opposition  might  be  raised 
among  the  occupiers  which  independent  owners  would 
aaaiat  them  in  indulging."  To  demonatnte  that 
thia  warning  ia  by  no  meana  uncalled  for, 
we  have  but  to  quote  from  a  writer  atyling  hunaelf  Fair- 
play,  who  gravely  propounds  that  **  were  some  new 
system  of  filming  introduced  to-morrow  by  which  the 
rearing  of  game  became  impoeaible*  that  aystem  could 
only  be  met  by  the  landlord  putting  his  veto  against  it  on 
letting  his  land.  Surely  the  same  power  could  now  be 
exercised  if  the  laige  landed  proprietora  in  the  midland 
countiea  united  their  efforta  and  agreed  together  for  the 
future  to  let  no  grass  &rm  without  the  condition  in  the 
lease  that  from  October  to  April  wire-fencing  should  be 
illegal."  How  admirably  concUiatory  and  tonperately 
this  ia  put,  and  yet  the  aame  atrain  ia  indulged  in  by 
many  others,  who,  moat  probably,  like  Fairplay  himaelf, 
have  not  an  acre  of  land  in,  or  the  least  possible  sympathy 
with  the  county  ont  of  iduch  they  get  tiieir  sport.  This, 
in  fiict,  is  the  curse  of  modem  fox-hunting.  The  Fields 
are  often  ten  times  as  munerous  as  they  were  forty  yeara 
aince ;  the  increaaed  company  being  in  a  great  measure 
eompoaed  of  people  who  jnat  run  down  for  a  day  and 


then  back  again ;  offcan  eaoogh  even  takiog  their  hofia 
with  them  in  the  aime  tnin.  "SoarieUooaied  vhs 
ahall  I  call  them  P"  aa  the  Ldeaatarahire  fermcr  ssp  m 
truly  of  them,  **  who  ignore  the  eourteay  they  meet  wok 
both  from  ownen  and  occnpiera  of  land,  and  fucy  their 
noble  presence  a  sufficient  reoompenee  for  tiie  dumge 
they  cause,  and  the  abuse  they  heap  upon  any  oaa  who,  fH 
quently  without  thought,  has  lodced  his  gates  or  other* 
wiae  impeded  the  progress  of  their  hunt."  Adeilof 
good  sucn  gentlemen  as  these  must  do  to  a  district,  nd 
yet  one  would  be  led  to  imagine  from  the  nonsease  tint 
has  lately  been  written,  that  the  former  woold  he  half- 
;  ruined  but  for  the  patronage  of  such  customers  I 
I  Let  there  be  no  mistake  about  it.  Farmers  tlwijra 
;  have  been,  aa  we  hope  they  always  will  be,  the  best 
'  friends  to  fox-hunting.  At  times  they  are  very  martjn 
in  the  cause,  but  as  a  body  true  and  staanch  in  thcii 
allegiance.  There  are  caaes  as  common  as  blacUbenks 
in  most  countries,  where  my  Lord's  or  his  Oiaee's  eoTcn, 
"good  sportsman"  aa  he  may  be,  are  inaeoesiihle  nsdl 
after  Christmas,  out  of  regard  for  the  pheuiok 
The  Sledmere  aide  of  Lord  Middleton'a  eonatry  wufer 
yeara  forbidden  ground,  in  consequence  of  the  IsteSir 
Tatton  Sykes  keeping  a  stud  of  brood  mares.  Battue- 
mongers  and  race-horse  breeders  may  keep  the  fox-hoster 
at  arm's  length:  but  when  does  the  former  do  so? 
Does  he  issue  any  veto  soon  after  Christmas  oat  of  regini 
for  his  lambing  ewea,  or  his  cart  colts,  that  hare  hea 
pounded  in  the  next  parish  but  two  ?  Or,  does  he  eipcct 
to  be  paid,  as  many  a  nobleman  does,  through  his  aerrttU, 
half  a  guinea  a  head  for  every  fox  found  on  his  holding? 
The  hounds,  on  the  contrary,  have  been  whipped  oat 
of  the  tenant's  standing  com  when  cub-hontiiig  this 
autumn,  and  a  month  later  on  you  come  and  yoa 
go  when  and  where  you  like ;  while  he  walb  tk 
puppies,  looks  to  the  litters,  and  has  a  hearty  welcome  and 
glaaa  of  good  ale  for  you,  come  as  often  as  yon  will.  In 
truth,  as  a  maater  of  hounds,  Sir  Veltera  CoroewiU,  said 
in  public  but  two  or  three  days  aince :  "  It  was  to  tiu 
formers  that  they  were  indebted  for  the  sport  thef  hid 
had  and  for  the  excellent  pack  which  they  had  beea  eoabkid 
to  collect  together,  and  where  they  had  found  a  lot  of  foxc* 
and  had  had  good  runa  it  was  where  the  fanners  hsd  taka 
care  of  them.  •  The  pack  waa  now  worth  foor  timet  u 
much  as  it  waa  aome  time  ago,  and  for  this  reasoD-^ 
the  formers  of  Horefordahire  reared  the  pnppieB,  aad  in* 
atead,  therefore,  of  having  a  drafted  pack  they  had  a  pacfc« 
young  hounda,  and  he  aaw  one  just  now  at  the  door  whidi 
showed  how  the  puppies  of  the  Herefordshire  pack  were 
reared."  Is  it  wise,  in  thefoeeof  so  well-eamed  a  character 
aa  thia,  to  aak  more  of  the  former  than  tiutt  he  already 
givea  ao  cheerfully?  All  our  agncolturists  are  not 
sportsmen,  but  almost  all  have  a  feeling  for  sfot^ssam, 
whilst  those  we  have  had  an  oppoitanity  of  coDjoltaagr 
aome  hunting  men  themaelvea,  are  unanimous  in  cooadar- 
ing  that  the  wires  should  be  removed  and  replaced 
through  a  oommittee  and  fond  eatabliahedfor  thatpoipof- 
We  feel  very  certain,  however,  that  the  longer  this  d»- 
eossion  ia  continued,  the  less  good  will  come  of  it;  aBi^ 
oonaequeutly  the  sooner  the  difficulty  ia  metiatheoaij 
eflfectnal  way  in  which  it  can  be  met»  ao  moeh  the  better 
for  the  national  aport  of  thia  eountry.  Wemastea- 
phatically  repeat  that  no  daaa  in  the  atate  does  so  0B»i 
to  maintain  this  pastime  aa  the  fomer,  aad  that  he  s 
therefore  juatly  entitled  in  hia  own  paraoiti  to  ndc 
of  that  eonaideration  ha  ao  libenUj  aUows  to  othos. 
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THE    DWELLINGS    OF    THE    FARM    LABOURERS. 


At  the  WokiDgham  SocMty's  meeting,  the  firm  Ubonren' 
dwellings  irere  viewed  ttom  eo  01*07  points  by  the  different 
speftken,  that  we  eennot  let  their  obeenr«tloD8  peu  with- 
out recording  them. 

The  ReT.  Mr.  Monans  very  pMperlj  opened  the  qoestion. 
He  alladed  to  the  eabject  of  the  kboarert'  cottAges,  and 
cxpreeeed  a  hope  eome  improyement  would  take  place  with 
reference  to  them,  ea  he  belieyed  nothing  would  tend  more 
to  improve  the  moral  condition  of  the  poor  than  neat  and 
comfortable  oottf  gea,  and  said  that  at  preacnt  nothing  like 
decency  or  propriety  covld  be  obeerred  in  many  of  (he 
dvttUingB  oocopied  by  the  Urea  labonren. 

Mr.  BaMTOif  eaid:  Eeferring  to  the  mora  Immediate 
object  foe  whieh  they  met  there  that  day,  let  him  call  their 
attention  to  a  aubjeot  which  had  already  been  adverted  to 
by  their  fhend  Mr.  Morrea,  namely,  agzionltarej  labourers' 
cottagea.  He  freely  admitted  that  the  qneation  was  moat 
emphatioaUy  a  landowners'  qneation.  It  had  been  said— 
and  truly  said-^that  cottsges  formed  part  of  the  fonutnre 
of  a  landed  estate,  and  it  was  the  duty  of  a  landlord  to  find 
good  sttd  comfortable  lodgings  as  mneh  for  hia  laboarers 
as  for  the  beasta  and  pigs  of  the  farm.  Bot  that  was  not 
aU.  There  was  atiU  a  great  deal  more  to  be  done.  The 
laboorer  most  be  tan^t  to  appreoiate  the  full  value  of 
cleanliness,  ventilation,  and  deeency.  There  waa  no  use 
ia  Kiring  a  horse  to  a  man  who  oonld  not  ride  it.  They 
might  josc  as  well  give  knives  and  forks  to  a  Bed  Indian, 
who  woold  evidently  make  use  of  the  argument  that  **  fin- 
gers were  made  before  knives/'  and  would  continue  in  the 
eoone  which  he  had  been  accustomed  to  from  hia  infancy. 
The  labourer  must  be  taught  the  advantages  of  decency 
and  separation.  Take  the  common  inatance  of  a  modern 
cottage  with  three  bedrooms.  How  often  was  it  that  the 
third  bedroom  wss  occupied  by  a  host  of  lodgers,  and  in 
the  two  remaining  rooms  were  hoddled  together  the  whole 
of  the  family,  thereby  perpetuating  (he  system  which  they 
ail  deplored,  and  which  the  cottage  itself  waa  built  ex- 
pressly to  eradicate.  He  said  it  was  necessary  to  create  in 
the  sgricultoral  laboorer  a  feeling  or  a  deaire  to  avail  him- 
self of  the  advantages  which  were  offered  to  him  by  those 
new  cottagea.  The  village  school  was  one  powerful  engine 
for  this  purpose ;  and,  when  they  came  away  Drom  school, 
let  the  sgricultorist  and  fanners  be  alwi^s  enoonrsging 
both  boys  and  girls  to  go  out  to  service,  and  to  lesrn  the 
daties  which  mast  be  useful  to  them  in  ailer-life.  The 
reason  of  his  oalliog  their  attention  to  this  matter  was 
simply  because  that,  while  it  was  very  true  the  question 
wss  eesentially  a  landlord's  question,  and  they  had  certain 
daties  to  perform,  the  farmera  had  also  dutiea  to  perform, 
in  discouraging  the  employment  of  children  in  field  labour, 
snd  in  eocooraging  them  to  go  out  to  service  {  and  the 
labouter  had  hia  dutiea  to  perform,  in  endeavouring  to  in- 
colcate  those  principles  which  it  was  desirable  to  instil  into 
the  minds  of  young  people. 

The  CuAiBMAN  (Mr.  George  Russell)  asked:  Was  there 
DO  other  way  in  which  they  coold  improve  the  labouring 
msn?  The  answer  woold  occur  to  them,  *'We  can  give 
him  good  cottage  accommodation."  Mr.  Morres  and  Mr. 
Benyon  had  alladed  to  that ;  and  it  had  recently  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  public  press,  and  had  been  the  subject 
mstier  of  discussion  in  all  the  agricultural  associations. 
Many  of  them  wen  Btttish  fiarmers,  and  they  liked  to  look 
the  truth  honestly  and  fairly  in  the  face.  Let  them  take 
the  case  of  a  oottage  standing  by  the  roadside,  very  likely 
pretty  to  look  at  outside,  but  possessed  of  vory  indifferent 
accommodation  inside.  The  poet  and  the  artist  riding 
along  the  road  might  stop  in  front  and  remark— the  artist 
to  the  poet:  "Dear  me,  now  picturesque ;  I  must  take  a 
^ctnre  of  that;"  and  the  poet  would  write  a  poem,  and  fUl 
uto  ecaUsies  over  it.  What  a  capital  old  gable  end  for 
me  artist,  and  how  finelv  the  little  children  oame  out,  and 
the  old  grandfather  smoaing  his  pipe,  and  the  young  one, 
perhaps,  making  op  to  the  old  min;  and  this  the  artist 


considers  a  fine  picture.  But  the  philanthropist  came 
down  from  London,  saw  the  cottage,  and  said,  "  Dear  me. 
this  is  very  shocking:  five  children,  father  and  mother,  and 
grandfather  and  grandmother  in  two  bedrooms ;"  and  he 
made  up  his  mind  to  write  to  the  Tnaes,  and  complained 
of  the  gross  neglect  of  the  English  landlords.  This  gen- 
tleman he  (the  Chairman)  would  designate  a  cheap 
philanthropiat,  beeanae  he  lived  ten  yards  from  dens  more 
overcrowded  and  fifty  times  dirtier,  end  never  said  a  word 
about  them,  because,  if  he  did,  upon  him  would  fall  the 
burden  of  repair  and  giving  them  better  accommodation. 
He  had  merely  drawn  these  two  pictures  because  he 
thought  the  honest  truth  lay  half-way.  These  things  were 
not  improved  either  by  speaking  in  ignorance  or  misrepre- 
aentating  the  real  sUte  of  sffairs.  Be  remembered,  some 
weeks  ago,  of  having  seen  in  a  copy  of  Punch,  the  picture 
of  an  anprlonltnral  labourer  looking  oyer  into  a  pigstye,  with 
a  pig  inaide,  and  expressing  a  wish  that  he  wss  as  well 
housed.  He  (the  Chairman)  looked  for  another  animal 
with  long  ears,  which  had  been  left  out,  and  that  was  the 
picture  of  the  srtiat  himself.  This  wss  a  wilftd  misrepre- 
sentatioa  of  the  real  state  of  affaua.  Everybody  who  knew 
the  truth  knew  that  the  labourer  would  be  very  sorry  to  let 
tbe  pig  into  his  oottage,  or  take  the  place  of  the  pig ;  no- 
body could  doubt  that  the  cottsfle  accommodation  was 
greatly  improved.  He  did  not  think  any  gentleman  in  that 
room  waa  to  blame,  and  they  would  all  notice  that  the  new 
cottages  which  had  been  built  were  extremely  good ;  and  he 
thought  they  would  further  see  that,  so  far  as  landlords 
and  freeholders  had  power  of  doing  so,  they  were  wJjling 
to  mske  the  necessary  improvements.  Often  freeholders 
and  landowners  got  abuse  when  they  were  not  to  blame. 
The  houses  might  have  been  built  for  centuries  before  they 
came  into  possession,  and  then  speculating  builders  might 
buy  a  little  plot  of  building  land,  and  run  up  a  row  of  new 
cottsges,  not  such  as  Uie  landowner  could  wish ;  and  he 
must  either  go  into  the  martet  and  boy  up  land  at  a  fabu- 
lous or  ridiculous  price,  or  allow  the  land  to  be  sold,  end 
cottages  run  up  which  were  not  such  as  they  ought  to  be. 
He  did  not  like  to  see  sbuse  given  where  it  wss  not 
deserved.  At  the  same  ume,  he  hoped  they  would  take  the 
abuse  in  perfect  good  feeling,  and  see  if  they  could  not 
honestly  and  esmestly  endeavour  to  improve  the  comfort 
and  the  prosperity  of  the  labouring  poor. 

Mr.  Q.UUUBD  aaid  he  had,  on  a  late  occaaion,  visited  Ire- 
land, and,  if  they  saw  the  wretched  cottages  there,  they 
would  perhaps  be  more  satisfied  with  those  in  England. 
He  did  not  say  they  should  not  improve  those  in  this  coun- 
try. They  should  do  everything  they  could  to  improve 
them.  For  the  laat  fifty  years  there  was  no  class  of  men 
less  improved  than  the  agricultural  labourer.  It  had  been 
the  otyect  of  this  country  to  improve  the  position  of  the 
soldier  and  those  who  assisted  in  maintaining  the  welfare 
and  grandeur  of  England ;  and  he  was  sure  the  gentlcn.cn 
landlords  were  anziona  to  assist  the  labourers,  and  they 
must  also  be  assisted  by  the  farmers. 

At  the  Wigton  Farmers'  Chib  Meeting,  the  aoeommodation 
of  the  labourer  waa  almoat  the  only  topic.  The  Chairman, 
Sir  KoBSET  Brisco,  ssid  what  they  wsntcd  were  buildings 
that  would  promote  decency,  morality,  heslth  and  strength, 
and  invigorate  the  constitution.  Neither  Gothic  nor  the 
fiawery  Italian  style  ef  avdhitsetote  waa  aeeessary,  but  s  plsin 
substential  building.  If  a  man  with  plenty  of  monsy  chose  to 
manflshorass,  lethim;  if  he  chose  to  deck  eat  hU  "  model 
cottsges  *  in  all  this  fioety  to  show  his  London  friends,  he  was 
welcome  to  do  so ;  whst  was  reslly  wanted  was  square  waUs, 
with  plenty  of  room,  Isrge  windows,  and  a  very  eommodious 
door.  He  did  not  believe  they  wouM  wtt  eiMt  the  money 
that  was  calealatsd.  It  was  the  boondsn  duty  of  the  landed 
propriiteii»  large  and  small,  to  provide  thia  acoommodataon  for 
the  laboniciB  upon  thsur  ostatss.  Ilirow  off  beanty  if  they 
liked,  or  Btkk  besuty  on  if  they  would,  but  lit  them  itneDbor 
to  put  no  mon  capital  to  tfttt  than  that  irUdiirM  ibMMrilf 
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oeoeMtry  to  tcean  healthy  aeoommodAtioii.  Itwuofgrwt 
conaequence  to  pat  a  man  in  a  poution  to  briDg  oat  hit  flo« 
parti.  I(  thej  fot  a  nan  who  wu  •uffcnof  from  hunger  Aad 
thirtt,  weary  of  being  kieked  from  pillar  to  pott,  and  tried  to 
get  work  out  of  him,  it  waa  of  no  nae.  They  maat  pot  him  in 
a  poaitioo  and  ander  etraunttaneea  that  would  appeal  to  hia 
phjaical  comforta,  and  after  that  e?ervthing  aroaod  him 
would  work  upon  him  to  a  good  end.  Tne  pnde  of  the  man 
would  be  awakened ;  he  would  meet  yon  with  an  intelligent 
countenance,  would  liaten  to  and  weigh  well  what  waa  aaid, 
and  would  be  as  competent  to  judge  aa  yon  who  pot  it  to  him. 
Ton  began  at  the  wrong  end  to  eomoienee  the  work  upon  the 
mind  inatead  of  ita  phyaieal  welUbeing.  ^  Hia  own  experience 
aa  a  manufacturer  had  ahown  him  that  if  they  withed  to  get 
the  moat  wotk,  and  a  profit-giying  work,  out  of  a  hand,  they 
moat  remove  all  phyaieal  miaeriet — ^that  the  Tigour  of  tbe 
workman  ahould  be  intact ;  nerer  let  a  workman  ahit cr  and 
wiah  aoon  to  be  *'  out  of  thia."  If  they  gave  a  man  a  warm 
and  comfortable  atmoapher»— good  light  and  breathing  atmo- 
aphere,  they  would  find  that  they  elicited  a  degree  of  excel- 
lence nevf  r  attained  in  any  other  way.  They  muat  give  home 
comtortt  to  their  labouring  people  to  enable  them  to  be  com- 
fortable in  their  phyaieal  drpariment,  and  then  they  might 
hope  to  work  upon  their  minda.  They  muat  prepare  the  way 
for  the  clergy.  Tbe  clergy  could  not  build  thcae  fancy  coi- 
tagea.  The  iindlorda  mutt  provide  the  cottagea ;  the  farmera 
would  ace  ihem  well  tenanted,  and  that  there  were  proper 
habita  in  thoae  cottagea.  Talk  of  the  coat  I  Let  them  build 
what  waa  neceeaary,  and  keep  the  fancy  coat  down ;  that  waa 
all  that  waa  required,  and  the  rent  department  would  come  in 
quite  auffident  to  aatiafy  the  landed  proprietor.  They  had  no 
ri^ht  to  aay  they  would  have  5  or  6  per  cent,  in  hard  rent  for 
their  outlay  in  auch  worka  aa  theae.  Would  they  not  get 
their  profit  in  the  honeat  work  of  a  willing  man,  living  on  the 
apot,  who  would  look  up  to  thorn  aa  hia  frienda  for  life  ?  would 
not  thia  return  be  worth  more  to  them  than  the  jingling  aove- 
reign  when  the  rent-day  came  P  Only  conaider  the  mind  of 
the  man,  working  in  the  rain,  with  a  proepcct  of  5  or  6  milea' 
walk  home,  with  a  certainty  of  being  drencned  to  the  akin ;  hia 
labour  would  be  worth  nothing,  for  he  would  foreaee  what  be 
would  have  to  go  through,  and  take  care  not  to  ovcrtaak  him- 
ielf  while  at  work.  It  waa  not  then  a  mere  money  queetion 
at  the  end  of  the  half-year  in  the  ahape  of  rent.  It  waa  exactly 
like  drainage.  Nobody  could  eitimate  ita  rcaulta,  but  they 
came  nevertheleaa.  He  had  calcnUted  in  riin ;  one  year  he 
might  not  have  the  return  anticipated,  but  the  next  year  it 
would  come  twofold  or  more.  Even  aa  the  profits  of  good 
farmiuj^  came  ioaenaibly  from  arcumulated  lources,  ao  having 
the  labouring  population  clote  upon  the  apot  produced  ita 
good  rcsulta  \  it  vat  imposaible  to  aay  in  what  precite  way, 
but  that  it  did  so  waa  beyond  all  doubt.  Then  there  waa  the 
bad  law  of  tettlement,  a  a  it  had  been  called ;  and  the  cloae 
pariabea.  What  had  been  the  reault  ?  Hia  own  experience 
once  waa  that  in  thoae  cloae  pariihea  poverty  had  been  incrcaa- 
in(^  and  increaaing.  He  had  aeen  returna  which  proved  to 
him  that  the  dose  pariabea,  where  Itbourera  had  been  throat 
out  in  the  open  pariabea,  were  going  down  in  value,  and  the 
tenantry  were  of  the  luweat  and  moat  deapicable  deacription, 
whcreaa  in  the  open  pariabea  both  landownera  and  tenantry 
were  as  a  general  rule  proaperoua  alike.  If  they  wiahed  to 
proaper  themaelvea,  whatever  they  did,  let  them  bring  la- 
bourera  of  the  beat  character  into  the  district,  and  the  beat 
tenptation  to  this  waa  to  provide  them  with  crettnre^comforta 


in  the  shape  of  good  healthy  eottsgts,  doss  to  thair  voik. 
The  laodlordf ,  he  aaid,  abonld  thcrators  take  thsbuthca  apaa 
their  own  ahoaldera.  Mr.  Lawaon'a  heart,  he  kaev,  ni  a 
good  one,  though  he  might  bo  aaiataken  in  hia  viavi,  aad  ka 
would  prcaa  npon  him  the  roiponaibiUty  aa  a  lugt  laadovaer, 
for  it  waa  of  the  utmost  oooaequenco  that  tbe  large  landovaen 
ahould  be  imprcaaed  irith  a  doe  aenae  of  their  poattioB.  Let 
the  reat  do  what  they  would,  individuaUy  their  power  wu  bat 
limited  compared  with  the  large  landownera.  Ha  bdnnd 
the  foandation   of   the   improvement  wanted  ia  labooim' 

I  aervioe  wsa  the  element  of  cottage  property  open  thevanon 

I  eatatee. 

I  Mr.  Canon  Hodgson  aaid  if  they  wiahed  to  inpiore  tke 
character  of  their  laboorera,  good  rcaidancea  maat  be  biilt, 
call  them  by  whatever  name  they  choae;  they  moat  havctlm 
bedroome^-one  for  tbe  boy  a,  another  for  the  girls,  aadinotko 
for  the  man  and  hia  wife,  and  a  large  aitting  rooan  ai  vdL 
The  landkwda  ought  to  look  fairiy  at  the  cucamatancat  ofiki 
caie,  and  not  think  merely  model  eottagaa  were  tcquRd:  tkej 
could  not  expect  to  improve  the  habita  of  the  people  oalen 
they  aupplied  them  with  the  neceeaary  conveaieueea.  If  tkej 
wonUl  have  a  decent  division  between  the  sexes  thcj  moM 
have  three  bedrooma  in  the  houae,  a  aitting  rooa,  a  piatiy, 
and  a  aiak.  He  had  been  struck  with  some  cottages  thit  i 
friend  of  hia  had  built  at  a  coat  of  £190  the  two.  Uelud  got 
the  plans  of  them  in  hia  poaaeesion,  and  if  any  geoUeau 
liked  to  avail  himself  of  them  they  were  at  his  aenice.  Thej 
were  quite  aimple  in  atvle,  and  without  any  of  the  anaecMWy 
omamenta  which  the  chairman  had  ao  justly  ridiealcd.  Hi 
ssid  that  if  they  hired  men  into  tha  hooae  they  ought  to  be 
aingle ;  and  if  they  wished  to  have  a  married  oaa  th^  oogU 
to  provide  him  with  a  comfortable  cottage.  He  wu  wry  to 
aay,  that  he  differed  from  the  Chairman  as  to  the  doae  aad 
open  pariahes.  For  twenty  years  he  had  lived  ia  aa  opca 
pariah,  where  there  were  Hva  does  pariabea  auxwadmg, 
which  baloBgcd  to  wealthy  men,  whose  obje^  wsa  todiive  thi 
Qselees  labourers  into  the  open  parish  in  which  hs  lived.  He 
eould  not  say  that  the  conseqnances  improved  ths  chandHflf 
hia  pariah,  for  when  a  men  waa  guilty  of  posdiing  or  iteiliag, 
or  became  a  drunkard,  ths  first  step  was  to  order  him  to  han 
hia  cottage  in  the  cloae  pariah,  and  he  wu  driven  iato  the 
open  pariah,  and  added  a  great  deal  to  the  difiealtiea  vhieh 
he  aa  a  clergyman  of  the  pariah  had  to  contend  sgaimt  Ii 
thia  way  the  poorer  inhabi  ante  of  the  open  pariah  were  aita 
of  damaged  character.  If  they  went  to  the  South  stiOb  Ucf 
would  find  tbe  system  adopted  in  the  dose  parishes  vai  yej 
much  to  the  detriment  of  the  open  pariahee. 

Mr.  Lawson  aaid  he  fully  agreed  that  it  was  the  dotj  U 
the  landlord  to  provide  accommodation  for  the  Isboarcn  Qn 
the  estate,  nor  had  he  in  the  least  intended  to  hint  othcrviM, 
or  diaagree  with  that  opinion.  All  he  meant  to  say  vat  that 
in  the  course  of  education  the  men  would  be  ao  modi  improvd 
aa  to  insist  on  better  socommodatioo.  He  Ihonght  thsi  istte 
more  weight  had  been  laid  upon  the  cottage  qnestioa  ikia 
neceaaary.  Aa  a  public  queation,  looking  at  it  aa  a  whale,  bi 
did  not  tbink  they  would  aucceed  in  raiaiog  the  general  tooe 
of  the  population  by  building  cottages  for  then  ("Oh, oh"). 
That  waa  a  duty  for  every  landlord  to  conaider,  thoagh  he  did 
not  think  it  would  be  ao  largely  followed  u  soae  might  aah' 
cipaie.  At  the  same  time  be  repeated  that  when  th^  rseed 
tbe  tone  of  the  people  they  would  inaiat  upon  bctag  betta 
lodged.  ('*No,no.")  That  wssadn^  forthedfl^ytoea- 
sider. 


WHY    FARMERS    OBJECT    TO    AGRICULTURAL    STATISTICS. 


At  the  Loughborough  Society's  Meeting  the  Venerable 
Archdeacou  Fsaron  aaid :  He  had  alwaya  had  a  great  admira- 
tion of  agricultural  aocietiea,  and  he  aaid  that  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  hsi  done  its  work  moat  auceesafnlly ;  and 
all  elaases  of  society  were  deeply  indebted  to  that  and  other 
aocietiea  for  what  they  had  done  in  promotiog  adentiHo  sad 
practical  farming.  Bat  there  was  much  yet  for  thoae  sodeties 
to  aeoompUah,  and  he  had  no  doubt  that  in  time  they  woold 


sceompliah  it.  He  eoald  not  help  thinking  that  the 
ation  of  information  respecting  the  crops  would  be  eitreawf 
uaeful,  and  he  could  not  hut  think  that  aome  day  or  other,  it 
it  could  be  done,  it  would  be  found  a  meet  valoabla  thiag  tbat 
information  should  be  spread  throughout  the  eooatiy  of  ^ 
crops  that  might  bs  expMtod  during  the  coming  year.  Bi 
uneeiely  held  that  opinion.  (Cries  of  "  No^"* "  No.")  Ho  «d 
not  bdieve  thst  any  iigniy  would  be  dons  to  uyfiKrflcr  li^ 
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wkiltt  •  great  detl  of  (ood  would  be  effected  bj  the  pabliea- 
tion  of  tbeee  etatiataoi.  In  all  other  departmeDta  of  knowledge 
a  gieat  amonat  of  benefit  waa  derived  from  tiie  nablieation  of 
•tatittiea,  and  he  did  not  aee  whj  farmera  ahoold  be  exdoded 
from  that  advantage.  la  the  progreaa  of  aanitary  knowledge 
a  great  avonot  of  benefit  had  been  derived  hj  the  pnblieatioB 
of  faeta  whieh  enabled  them  to  jadge  whieh  waa  the  diet 
beat  auited  to  the  hnman  frame  in  different  climatea  and  what 
the  beat  ayatem  of  practice.  He  did  think  that  the  farmer 
and  the  dealer  and  the  public  woold  derive  cqnal  advantage 
from  the  pnblieation  of  agricultural  itatiitiet,  provided  there 
waa  nothing  objectionable  in  the  mode  of  collecting  thoae  ata- 
tiatiee.  If  that  were  true,  it  waa  etpedallj  lo  in  the  circum- 
•tanoea  in  which  the  country  wat  now  placed.  There  would 
be  a  deficiency  of  productiona  in  the  coming  year  in  that 
great  country,  America ;  and  even  Poland,  from  which  a  conii- 
durable  anpply  of  com  waa  taken  every  year,  waa  now  deao- 
lated  by  war;  that  being  the  caae,if  their  own  anpply  waa  to 
fail  thMO  waa  leaa  change  of  getting  a  aopply  from  them.  And 
at  thia  preaent  moment  it  atruck  lum  very  atrongly  that  they 
ooght  to  know  where  they  atood.  The  cenrai  iSid  them  how 
many  moutha  thay  had  to  feed ;  and  he  thought  it  waa  only 
right  that  they  ahonld  obtain  agricultural  atatiatica,  to  enable 
them  to  aaeettain  what  they  would  have  to  feed  them  with. 
Thia  waa  hia  aincere  conviction,  and  he  held  that  a  man  waa 
no  good  nnleaa  he  freely  ezpreaaed  the  opiniona  he  enter- 
tained. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Packs,  preaident  of  the  aaaooiationi  aaid : 
It  has  atrook  me  very  forcibly  that  in  the  different  aooietiea 
which  have  met  in  different  parta  of  the  kingdom  there  liaa 
be«n  a  difference  of  character  to  what  there  need  te  be  in 
daya  gone  by.    They  partake  more  of  a  political  character 
than  of  a  baainesa  character.     There  have  been  meetinga 
in   Cumberland,   Someraetshire,   Berkahire,   Ozford«hire|^ 
Korfolk,    Katlandshire,  HunUngdonahire,   Herefordshire, 
Warwickahire,  and  in  thia   coouty.     At  many  of  iheae 
meetinga  there  have  been  different   speakera,  who,  not 
content  with  diecnaaing  affaira  affecting  agriculture,  have 
laanohed  out  into  the  aea  of  poliiice,  which  I  consider  quite 
foreign,  and  which  I  have  always  considered  foreign  when 
bro4ched  in  thia  room.    They  have  gone  into  topics  which 
are  little  anited  to  agricnltoral  meetinga,  and  in  some  cases 
allnaion  was  made  to  what  my  reverend  friend  the  Arch* 
deacon  has  alluded  to,    namely,   agricultural    statistics. 
With  doe  regard  to  my  very/everend  friend,  there  may  be 
some  reason  why  a  penon's  private  conceras  should  not  be 
opened  to  the  public  generally.     I  have  never  heard  it 
stated,  and  never  read  in  any  publicatioa  that  thoae  returns 
which  wnuld  involve  a  strict  inyestigation  into  the  private 
aSkirs  of  individuala  would  result  in  any  benefit  to  the 
Britiah  farmer.    Just  let  us  conbider,  if  we  can,  calmly,  the 
poaitiona  in  which  the  public  and  the  farmer  are  placed. 
Take  the  position  of  a  mercantile  man.    la  there  any  shop- 
keeper who  wonld  like  a  person  to  go  into  his  shop  and 
examine  everything  that  he  poaaeasea,  and  aee  eiactly  how 
he  is  situated  ?    That  ia  nearly  what  ia  wanted  respecting 
theae  agricultural  atatiatica  at  the  hand  of  the  farmer.    I 
am  not  at  all  prepared  to  say  that  to  the  com  iroporterd 
and  others  it  would  be  neceasary  and  deairable  that  they 
ahoold  know  what  qaantity  of  com  ia  produced  at  home 
so  that  they  might  know  what  they  have  to  depend  on,  and 
only  import  what  wa^  wanted  and  get  a  good  return  for  it. 
I  wait  till  that  question  is  anawerad  to  my  aatiafaction 
before  I  can  become  an  advocate  of  the  Britiah  farmer 
being  compelled  to  let  othera  aee  what  he  has  got,  and 
allow  persona   to    aurvey   his    farm,  and    before    I    can 
say  I  believe  that  auch  proceeding  would  be  a  benefit 
to  him.     I  hope  I  am  not  saying   anything  against  the 
argument  that  thia  wonld  be  of  benefit  to  the  country  gene- 
rally, but  I  think  that  thoae  who  are  moat  intereated  in 
their  afllura  being  looked  into  ahonld  be  first  aatiafied  that  it 
ia  for  their  benefit.    Among  the  different  thinga  that  have 
bcm  talked  abont  at  the  recent  agricultural  meetings,  I  have 
obeerved  ia  more  than  one  or  two  plaeea  that  we  have  been 
rceommended  that,  aa  the  prieea  of  wheat  are  too  low,  to  give 
vp  growing  wheat,  and  to  convert  oar  arable  land  into  pasture, 
and  grow  green  eiopa.    Now  the  qneation  ariaea  what  aitua- 
ftion  woakTwe  find  oarsalvea  in,  if  we  abandon  corn  and  tarn 
•ur  land  into  graaa  ?    How  are  tateta  to  get  on  without 


atraw  ?    It  would  be  aimply  impoaaible  to  get  on  at  alL    We 

eonld  not  manage  onr  faima  at  all,  if  we  are  to  derive  onr- 
aelves  of  the  advantages  ariamg  from  growing  eom ;  and  th«ra- 
fore  I  aay  that  thoae  who  talk  in  that  manner  know  very  little 
abont  the  anoeeaaion  of  oropa  and  the  nae  of  them,  when  they 
aay  that  we  ahoold  do  away  vrith  onr  arable  land  and  turn 
it  into  graaa.    It  ia  very  well  known  that  there  ia  a  great  deal 
of  land  in  thia  country,  which  would  not  be  fit  for  graaa,  and 
ia  only  fit  for  arable  purpoaei.    We  had  a  apeech  from  a  Royal 
Duke — the  Doc  d'Aumale— at  the  meeting  of  the  Vale  of 
Eveaham  Agricultural  Society.  He  (the  duke)  aaid :  "There  ia 
a  circomitance  connected  with  theie  undertakinga  which  I 
may  notice,  and  which  ia  peculiar  to  thia  country — I  mean  the 
entirely  nuofilcial  character  of  the  meetinga.    Yon  manage  for 
yourtelves  here  your  own  burineai.    Ton  do  not  require  any 
auperior  aRaiatance  or  interference,  and  I  believe  that  upon  the 
whole  the  advantagea  of  thia  ayatem  are  greater  than  ita  dia- 
advantagea— if  there  are  any  disadvantagea.    I  heard   the 
other  day  of  a  meeting  that  waa  held  in  a  place  of  which  I  like 
better  to  talk  than  to  name,  at  which  a  friend  of  mine  who 
wai  preaiding  aaid  something  which  did  not  answer  the  pur- 
poae  of  a  high  official,  and  who  waa  auddenly  atopped  in  hia 
•peech  by  the  tremcndoua  beating  of  druma.    Happily,  no- 
thing of  that  kind  iato  be  found  in  thia  country,  for  if  any 
one  treapusea  beyond  the  boundariea  of  hia  oratorical  righta, 
you  perfectly  well  know  how  to  bring  him  to  order.*    The 
I)uka  alao  referred  to  the  fact  that  farm  buildinga  in  Eng- 
land were  not  on  so   extenaive   a  acale  aa  they  would  be 
for   farms    of   the  aame   extent  on   the   continent.    Now, 
although  hia  Royal  Highneaa  made  on  the  whole  an  excd- 
lent   speech   considering    the    circnmitanoes    in    which    he 
was  placed,  I  thmk  he  did  not  make  auflicicnt  allowance 
for  the  difference  between  the  French  and  the  Engliah  agricul- 
turist.    An  honourable  friend  of  mine  (Sir  £.  B.  Lytton), 
speaking  at  another  agricultural  meeting,  said:    "A  very 
eminent  authority  (Professor  G«wgee,  of  £dinbur/ek),  at  the 
International  Congrasa  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  at  Hamburg, 
haa  lately  siven  the  statiatics  of  mortality  among  our  stock, 
and  his  account  Is  startling.    He  aays  that  the  eatimated  total 
value  of  stock  which  died  of  diieaie  in  Great  Britain  and 
IreUnd,  during  the  aiz  yeaia  ending  1860,  amounted  to  nearly 
£24,000,000  sterling ;  while  the  value  of  foreign  atock  im- 
ported   during   the    aame    six    years   amounted    only    to 
jg4,500,000 ;  ao  that  the  nation  loat  four  timea  the  value  of  the 
atock  it  imported.    Profesaor  Gamgee  ascnbea  this  calamity 
principally  to  the  introduction  of  foreiga  cattle^  and  Justly 
observes  that,  '  though  not  desirous  of  stopping  free-trade  la 
stock,  the  prevention  of  so  much  disease,  and  the  saving  of  so 
mneh  money  to  the  nation,  is  a  matter  of  serious  and  psra- 
mount  importance.'    Mr.  Gamgee  anggesta  that  any  peraona 
who  have  found  an  effective  remedy  far  theae  diaeaaes  ahonld 
make  it  public  for  the  benefit  of  all ;  and  perhapa  we  may  hear 
from  aome  of  our  practical  fiienda  what,  in  their  expenence, 
has  been  the  result  of  inoculation.    If  I  msy,  with  great  diffi- 
dence, mention  the  effect  of  a  very  limiteJ  experiment  of  my 
own,  I  would  observe  that,  at  a  place  I  have  near  Totteridge, 
I  had  five  cowa  out  of  ten  attacked  by  lung  diaeaie.    But  I 
have  not  had  one  ao  attacked  aince  I  tried  the  experiment  of 
inoculation.    Let  me  add  generally  that  I  think  many  of  ua 
do  not  pay  attention  eaough  to  a  very  simple  preaervative  of 
health  in  all  animala,  which  ia  ileommended  by  a  very  high 
authority— I  mean  the  admixture  of  aalt  in  the  food,  whether 
of  cattle,  horses,  or  pigs.    They  all  take  to  it  kindly  of  their 
own  accord ;  and,  where  a  piece  of  rock  aalt  ia  pisced  in  their 
reach,  they  do  not  take  more  than  their  instinct  aoggests  aa 
beoeficial.    Profcasor  Gamgee  recommends  a  dose  of  Epsom 
salts  to  all  cowa  previous  to  calving,  a«  a  valuable  preventive 
to  the  milk  fever,  to  whieh  cowa  are  subject."    Theae  remarka 
are  entitled  to  your  attention ;  and  I  would  add  to  them 
aomethiog  from  my  own  experience.    It  ia,  that  I  lUwaya  find 
there  is  some  disease  in  the  cattle  I  buy  at  fairs.    I  acarealy 
ever  bought  a  head  at  a  fair  that,  in  a  fortnight  or  three  wceka 
after  I  brought  them  home,  were  not  taken  ill.    I  have  a 
considerable  number  of  good  animala,  aa  yon  are  aware.    I 
believe  aome  of  them  are  the  best  breeds  in  the  kmgdem ; 
and  I  aball,  if  it  pleaaea  God  to  apare  my  Ufa,  retain  the  pnritj 
of  theae  aaiasala ;  and,  if  othera  imitate  my  example,  they 
will  eaeape  fkom  the  evils  which  I  have  desoibed,  and  froB 
the  dimaaea  which  affeet  atock  porehaaod  at  faiza. 
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PERFECT    TILLAGE    o.    PSEUDO-PRINCIPLES, 


"  FttfiMtiaa,"  H  ii  Mid,  '*  does  not  beloor  to  the  wofinet 
of  fiUon  hnaanitjr.**  Tbe  tnith  of  tbo  icufB  neod  not  be 
edled  in  qoeitioa  aoy  more  or  teei  at  the  pieeent  time  then 
when  it  was  lint  promnlgtted :  tt  the  same  time,  it  mnet  be 
ffranted  that  promsi  in  the  direetioaof  the  winninf-poit 
haa  nnqneatioimDlj  been  made.  The  moral  of  the  miiim  if, 
to  letTe  all  qneatiooaopeB  as  eomparatifo  onea ;  and,  no  doabt, 
the  problem  of  perfect  tiUaae  at  the  head  of  oar  ^aper  is  no 
ezeeption  to  the  eommon  rale  of  all  snblunaiy  thinga.  The 
reader  will,  therefbre,  uaderatand  that  oar  propoiition  ia  not 
the  jMrfection  of  the  practice  in? olred,  bat  an  inqnirf  into 
the  tandamental  prindplea  open  which  it  ii  founded. 

How  ahoald  thia  or  that  quality  of  aoil  be  cultiTated  ao  aa 
to  produce  the  heavleBt  crop  of  the  best  quality  ?  has  lon|^ 
been  one  of  thoie  time-honoared  questions  amonctt  farmers 
that  iuTolfe  nmny  practical  eonaiderations.  The  great 
barrier  to  progresa  in  ita  more  perfect  ablution  is  routine,  or 
the  force  of  local  habita,  that  completely  counteracts  Ofery 
risioc  energy  having  a  tendency  to  leave  the  beaten  track 
of  the  past  for  a  tetter.  In  other  words,  there  ii  a  large 
nnmber  of  practical  sgrieolturists  who,  if  they  hays  not  got 
the  length  of  perfection,  have,  at  least,  fl[ot  so  far  that  no- 
thing better  has  up  to  this  time  been  dtseoTored.  It  will  readily 
be  admitted  by  them  that  Mr.  A.  beata  Mr.  B.  as  a  farmsr, 
and  that  Mr.  C.  ia  rather  a-head  of  the  more  fortunate  of  the 
two ;  but  then  there  are  substantial  drcumstaaoss  that  satis- 
factorily  aecoont  for  all  difierenoss  of  this  kind,  so  that  npon 
the  whole  the  general  practice  pursued  is  really  without  a 
fifaL  There  alwaya  has  oeen  a  wide  difference  between  South 
and  North,  Eut  and  West,  and  doubtleu  distinctiye  eharac- 
teriaties  of  thia  kind  will  continue;  but,  taking  loealitiea  u 
they  are,  their  natural  indlTiduality  may  be  aummed  up  no 
change;  or,  perhaps,  in  the  langusge  of  an  old  Roman  poet 
irho  flooriahed  before  the  Christian  era,  vis.,  Horaob  : 

**Rusticas  expeetat  dam  deflaat  amnis,  at  lUe 
Labitur  et  labetur." 

Aa  it  ia  with  the  general  practioe,  ao  ia  it  with  the  aereral 
points  that  compriae  the  whole.  It  ia  not  ao  mach  the  force 
of  principle  that  determinea  the  modies  operandi  u  the  foroe 
of  habit.  From  this  there  are  no  doubt  many  exemplary 
exceptions.  But  why  should  the  force  of  habit  be  the  rule  of 
practice  to  any  ?  Inatinet  leads  certain  animala  to  follow 
each  other  in  die  line  of  progression ;  but  with  soil  and  dream* 
atance  so  diversified,  it  is  rather  remarkable  that  in  farming 
the  imitative  art  of  the  lower  creation  shoold  besodoaely 
followed. 

Bnt  what  are  the  f andamentai  prindplea  of  tillage,  it  may 
be  aaked,  that  practical  fhrmera  ahoald  be  governed  by  tiiem  P 
What  are  those  laws  of  Nature  that  should  guide  the  agri- 
eultnriatt  aa  he  torna  op  this  or  that  quality  of  soil  to  the 
weather  ?  If  to-day  ia  not  to  follow  in  the  wake  of  yeaterday, 
aeeording  to  the  exemplary  rule  of  the  peat— or,  to  speak 
plain,  aa  geeae  fly— at  what  tangent  of  the  drde  are  we  to 
leave  the  time-trodden  track  of  oor  forefhther%  in  the  pcrad- 
▼entnrous  journey  of  the  fatore  P   - 

Questions  are  eoaily  put,  bnt  often  not  eo  euilv  answered ; 
and  thoee  relative  to  the  prindplts  upon  which  different 
qualities  of  soils  should  be  cultivated,  manored,  and  cropped, 
under  all  the  droumstances  of  the  case^  are  as  yet  surrounded 
with  much  that  haa  to  be  discovered.  Even  in  examples  of 
the  meet  sneceesful  praeticsi  the  fiirmer  may  leel  confident  of 
aocces^  and  yet  be  onable  to  eay  npon  what  prindplee  Uiat 
aoeeew  ia  foonded ;  and  this  is  not  more  applicable  to  plough- 
ing than  to  any  other  operation  of  tillage,  aa  harrowing, 
rolling,  drilling,  hoeing,  manuring,  ftc. 

The  obvioos  inference  to  be  dednced  from  the  last  psra- 
giaph  ia  this,  that  praeliee  it,  after  aUtkatku  been  alleged  to 
the  eontratjf,  eomev^hat  ahead  qf  eeienee.  Our  beat  practical 
farmera,  for  examplsb  know  BM>re  aboat  the  theory  of  thdr 
profcaaion  then  do  our  sdentifio  ones,  who  write  ruietfor 
farming  with  eo  mneh  magfroid  and  tolnbility  of  diction. 
Upon  paper,  or  in  the  lecture-room,  or  in  eonversation,  the 
latter  know  everything,  but  in  tiie  f|dd  compaiatiydy  nothing. 


With  the  ihimer  it  ia  tha  m«a^  iir  they  m  it  hoM  k  ii 
fMd;  but  even  then  th^  eomiol  dofha  Ihdr  id«  ii 
langvage  to  make  theaaadvea  mdantoed  hj  thou  v^ 
acquainted  with  books,  while  osrt  of  the  field  the  snodliii 
which  they  give  of  their  praetioets  often  the  msit  tnttoM^ 
rantine  imaginable.  Of  this  they  are  not  ignenat,  but  thif 
esanot,  as  it  were,  help  tbeflMelvos,  the  dfisooverisi  midt  art 
having  as  yet  been  recognised  V7  sdenee,  while  the  prisojsl 
fhets  of  the  case  remsin  ineogniio  f 

The  rationale  of  this  must  be  very  plsm  to  ttose  whs  m 
give  it  a  momeot*s  practical  conaidOratieo.  Thw,  ia  the  Ml 
example  ia  the  rule,  not  prnKipU-^**  J)o u  I  do,**  er  CDDovte 
example  of  any  other  ploughman  or  faraMr,  if  soA  ii  noit 
worthy  of  imitation.  Who  woald  ever  think  of  tsscUig  i 
newly  sppreotioed  tyro  otherwise  P  for  to  do  lo  vosldbiB 
exception  to  all  rule,  agricultnre  itself  not  excepted. 

The  two  extremes  whidi  we  have  ihns  toexsanne  sre  vile, 
wide  asunder,  and  between  them  (6ooib-ni^  and  tueeu^Jtdd 
praeUce)  there  ia  a  modern  ptewdo-eMmple,  ydept "  snUeff 
farming"  or  "  model  farming,'*  whoae  motto  is  '^pmctiee  wA 
sdenee  1*  That  famishes  mere  naodng  iasbactim  tin 
dther— more  amodng  beeanse  a  hybrid  of  the  two  fonw.tbi 
extremee ;  the  amatenr  capitalist  having  a  sueeoMfhl  pnrtitfl 
man  as  bailiff— CAe  one  to  work  and  the  other  to  enm. 

The  prindplee  which  form  the  baeie  of  snecemfal  fitdam 
ii  the  prindpal  half  of  the  aobjcet  of  our  ueaent  faiqsiiy.  We 
purposely  introduce  the  topics  of  book-raie  and  aBaimr  hi»> 
ingtoahowthe  impropriety  of  teachmg  this  erthitiitt 
expoeition  of  practice,  or  aa  the  adeaoeof  Ihrsung,  bstac  tti 
neceesary  diaeiBveriea  have  been  made  upon  which  sad  »  a- 
podtion  is  founded.  The  absurdity  of  such  a  eoarm  ii  wHkod 
a  parallel,  while  the  harm  it  is  doing  in  cheeking  the  pfop« 
of  sound  sdentifie  inquiry  and  of  improved  praeties  ii  iun- 
dible.  Amatenr  farmera,  sdentifie  profenors  of  igiieolmi, 
chemistry,  Arc,  may  think  their  eondusioas  rights  lad  fb 
opinions  of  many  practical  men  may  be  largdy  ia  thdr  fimt 
llie  general  condndons  arrived  at  may  evea  be  kft  u  •?> 

?[ueitions  for  the  more  perfect  end  satiafhetory  sdatiee  of  tki 
uture.  But  all  thia  only  forass  part  of  tbeddaploM 
opinionative  system  of  phUosopby  that  prevsiled  prior  to  tM 
sdoption  of  the  experimental  one  of  the  prment  day.  Nov 
the  latter  imperatively  laya  down  aa  a  atanding  ttk  tkil 
opinioaa  are  excluded  firom  physical  eonduiioas.  Is  oChc 
words,  eondusions  in  physical  adenco  cannot  be  dedaeedfroB 
opiniona;  for  if  a  aingfe  discovery  remaina  to  be  made  in  tH 
premises,  then  the  subject  is  like  the  links  of  s  chaia  behn 
they  are  all  made  and  put  together— usdeae  for  say  f"'^ 
purpose,  and  remuning  so  until  the  work  is  finished  lad  tM 
cham  fairly  completed. 

Of  courae,  aomething  moat  be  add  ia  the  mfaatiBS.  Is  i 
chain  ao  diversified  aa  that  of  agiicnltore,  when  the  liski  m 
unlike  each  other,  if  we  cannot  teU  what  the  suet  fomofttt 
next  one  Bsay  be,  we  am  at  liberty  to  axamine  them  riwdf 
nude,  and  to  raiae  eoajeetnree  as  to  the  iadividBslily  sf  isea 
ss  are  under  the  hamaser,  taking  care  of  the  fiery  ipwki  v" 
fly  about  our  eara  during  the  process  of  wdding ;  srer  bwiif 
in  remembrance  that  the  praetied  man  at  the  forge  cam  btw 
for  burnt  holea  in  the  broaddoth of  the  asuteur  si  vof' 
body  dee  who  ia  merdy  a  non*profcasiond  leoksren.  ,  . 
In  agrieultue,  the  prosecation  of  oxperinMald  iagsgy  ■ 
more  than  ordinarily  aubjcet  to  apeeolation,  mom  s9HimTi> 
regarda  fundamental  prindplea.  Thia  aiiaae  fires;  ■a'^^JI* 
artiftdal  and  naturd  prooesses  involved  being  i«|isii«RW" 
to  ths  orgsas  of  sense,  eo  that  fiarmere  are  left  the  dtoaitiw 
of  drawug  coadudona  firom  thoee  raenlta  prodeead  tait  ■* 
aobjeot  to  obaervatieii.  Thna  in  experimoata  with  — *; 
aevesalaamplee  any  be  applied  to  the  same  field.  l^**f*r 
plota  of  land  may  be  of  uniform  qnalitv  to  appaaianee,  ms  sm 
the  work  of  ploughing,  harrowing,  ftc  Now,  ifaadwrt> 
dimimetaneae  one  quality  of  maanre  piodaeM  a  hsturag 
than  any  of  the  otheisb  it  is  naturd  ta  Mwleds,  ma 
a  commerdd  point  of  view,  that  it  it  the  btit ' 
the  aeverd  kinda  nader  trial.    But  as  a  quertioB  ia  payw' 
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■doiM,  meh  a  eondaiioa  an  only  te  ieeei?ed  at  in  opinioa, 
aawtmntod  too  I17  tha  pmniMi,  and  tharaflva  ona  that 
cumot  ba  admittad  mto  taa  aitahKihad  aoda  of  that  tdaiiae. 
or  M  hniag  Httlad  aBythini;  m  tha  piogma  of  eiparxBMntil 
ioqniry  •  and  yat  tha  lanilt  itMlf,  tha  quantity  and  (fnality  of 
tha  crop,  apait  fh»  thaaianma^  Aa.tara  naraithalan  itoiiag 
mattan  of  Ihet,  that  joitify  hypothatied  eondniiona  of  tha 
abora  kind,  and  ayan  warrant  an  infinita  amount  of  ipaeola- 
tioo,  but  only  aa  andatarminad  laljaeti  of  laqidiy,  whan 
eooplad  with  tha  mannrN,  tha  growth  of  tlia  wraral  eropa,  and 
tfaa  othar  interfaning  eiienmitaaeia  that  compriae  the  whida 
of  tha  chain  or  question  at  iMue.  We  aee  at  teedtiaie  the 
mannrca  before  they  are  applied  to  the  land,  together  with  the 
land  itadf,  and  we  alto  tee  the  crops  at  harrest ;  but  the  erop 
IB  not  the  mannra^  nor  is  there  any  presumptiTe  evidence  to 
say  tbit  the  latter,  by  the  intermediate  pioeesses  of  which 
we  as  yet  know  eomparatirely  nothin|%  has  bean  connected 
with  the  fonner.  On  the  eontrarv,we  mow,  fiom  eiperieaee, 
that  part  of  the  manure  rsmaina  m  the  s«l,  because  the  snbse- 

3ncnt  crops  derite  a  marked  benefit  from  it.  In  short,  many 
iieoveriea  hare  yet  to  be  made  in  chemistry  and  physiology 
before  the  (Suts  of  the  case  esn  be  satisl^Mtorily  dispoted  of 
that  transpire  daring  the  interreniog  period  between  seedtime 
and  harvest.  We  know  that  processes  daring  this  period  do 
take  place;  that  they  are  aobject  to  much  diversity  from  dif- 
ferent degreee  of  heat«  moisture,  light,  and  other  natural 
agents;  hot  of  the  detaila  of  such  proeesaee  we  have  as  yet» 
eonparativaly  spiaking,  nothing  as  matter  of  aatabttahed  fiaat, 
etther  in  dianustry  or  physiology.  We  have,  an  tha  contrary, 
on  mora  emsaions  than  thia,  nnheeitatingly  affirasad  that  th^ 
know  BMve  of  both  these  eoaneee  than  msny,  if  not  the  mino- 
rity, of  their  teachers.  Ab  it  is  with  the  general  quaetion,  so 
is  it  with  the  different  branchee  of  the  profession.  They  know 
more  from  experience  in  the  field  than  what  they  can  aeeoont 
for  in  the  language  of  science.  They  know,  for  example, 
that  the  lifetime  of  a  plant — be  it  a  turnip,  a  carrot,  a  ceieal, 
&e.— between  aeedtime  and  harveat  farmshes  an  interestiog 
hiatory,  consisting  of  petioda  of  health  and  siekneas,  of  trials 
and  hardships,  certain  times  of  apparent  ha|»pinais,  othara  of 
thadaapastsoRowaadd^aatiaB— flowauffeiing  the  miaeriaa 
of  eoBparatlva  starvation,  teHnoifaw  rioting  in  ovar-abondant 
liiimiaiine  A]lthas,aBda|veal  deal  morakth^oaaaeaaad 
watdi  fh>m  day  to  day  with  the  deepeat  intareat.  Now, 
althoagh  they  cannot  give  a  eatiaflaetory  aceouat  of  the  pecu- 
liar proeeasae  in  the  eoil  and  in  tha  plant,  ler  tha  reaeons 
■Iraady  given,  that  nrodoee  such  changes,  they  neverthelea 
know  mudi  of  the  eaeadst^  and  physiology  of  what  is  taking 
place  'during' the  tima—beiag often  enablsd,  from  present  ap- 
pearances, smdl,  and  taste^  to  determine  with  considerable 
Mcura^  thoee  dreumstaaces  attending  the  afta^period  of 
tifia,  and  dao  harvest  results.  Tliey  even  know  more  than 
this;  for  many  of  tham  do  not  hadtata to oondMUi  tha  organic 


and  inoKgaaie  and  other  isolated  fallaciona  chemicd  and  phy- 
ddogicd  theoriea  now  bdng  tanght  W  their  raepeetiva  advo- 
cates—their  objeetiona  to  tfiem  being  based  on  sound  prind- 
ples,  dtbongh  not,  perhaps,  dtogathar  ezpniBad  in  itrietly 
gdantiflc  Isnguaga. 

What  haa  Just  been  add  of  the  food  and  haaMh  of  plants, 
indudiog  the  different  crope  cdtivated,  ia  alao  appUeable  in 
prindple  to  the  food  and  hedth  of  aninuls.  More  fUlaoioua 
dogmaa,  fbr  example,  were  never  taught,  during  the  darkest 
agea  of  Pagan  ana  snperetitiooa  tisMe,  than  tha  flesh-forming 
and  fst-fcnning  thewies  rseenUy  taught  by  our  agrienltnrd 
chemiata.  The  grouping  system  of  analysia  ia  perhapa  ene  of 
tha  grossest  aiamplaa  of  rontiaa  that  wm  aver  praetisad  upon 
tha  pnblifi,  and  dthoogh  many  have  been  its  suborned  dopes, 
it  standa  to  tha  credit  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  agrienltnrd 
body,  that  thsy  never  placed  any  great  confidenos  in  it.  We 
question  if  the  pcr-centage  of  ammonia  or  phosphate  of  Hme 
can  be  determined  with  that  degree  of  accaraoy  to  be  of  any 
praeticd  use  to  farmers.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  analysis  of 
both  is  subset  to  mu^  improvement :  fbr  the  pteeent  preotiee 
ie  at  tha  best  bat  a  roagh  guess,  wlula  tha  meaner  it  is  now 
bdng  pulhd  and  buded  to  tha  skisa  aa  tha  Ihrmer'e  inMihIa 
eafiity-vdva  ie  doing  much  to  extend  tha  greatly-needed  woik 
of  progreee  in  this  most  important  branch  of  adcnee. 

The  meet  objectionable  feature  of  all  such  isolated  exdodve 
theoriee  and  routine  eystems  is  the  absence  of  that  golden 
link  which  umtea  them  to  practice.  Call  it  a  fundamental 
prindple,  or  what  yon  pleaee;  but  there  it  ie— plenty  of 
links  no  doubt,  and  exeellent  ones  too—but  they  are  not  put 
together  so  as  to  form  a  cham  i  consM^nently,  u  in  medianicd 
caice,  they  are  worthlcee  to|  the  praeticd  fturmer,  ae  they  will 
neither  haul  a  plough,  harrow,  nor  any  other  implement  of 
tillage.  Exactly  the  same  fUladous  doctrine  is  taught  relative 
to  the  food  of  planta  and  cattle,  for  thoee  deoMnto  are 
wanting  that  unite  the  known  onea  together,  eo  ae  to  make 
the  whole  available  food.  It  ia  even  a  problematicd  queation 
if  ammonia  itedf  ia  the  dmple  combination  of  nitrogen  and 
hydrogen,  according  to  the  conent  routina-book-rula  now 
taught.  If  wa  mietake  not,  future  diecovery  at  no  very  dis- 
tant da^  win  establish  the  fact,  that  at  present  the  golden  link 
is  wstitmg  that  unitaB  them  {nitrogen  and  hydrogen)  together, 
while  siiallar  linka  are  wanting  to  form  stanh,  Ae.  Exaetiy 
the  same  thing  may  be  eaid  of  the  dmoet  wonder-working 
.eduble  phoephatea.  Again,  rising  firom  tha  inorganic  to  the 
organic  world,  if  such  is  the  case  with  the  former,  the  inquiry 
uSuraUy  srises,  Are  all  our  formative  coadudons  right 
relative  to  the  latter?  And  the  plain,  praeticd  answer  to 
this  is,  the  broad  negative— No  I !  for  the  higher  we  rise  in 
the  raiiks>f  organixed  being,  the  grsatar  the  number  of  links 
that  are  found  wanting  to  complete  the  chain.  In  point  of 
fact,  aa  yet  it  ami  a  ehidn  at  ali,  but  a  hyparhaUuctnation  of 
ita  ahadow  I  W.  B. 


SMITHFIELD     CLUB. 


At  a  Cooncil  Meeting  held  at  the  Secretaries'  offices,  in 
Half  Moon-street,  on  Wedneaday,  November  4tb,  the 
president.  Lord  Walsinqham,  in  the  chair  ;  Lordl^de- 
gar,  preaident  dect ;  Lord  Bemers,  vice-preddent ;  Lord 
Fevcrsham,  vice-preddent;  Messrs.  Beadey,  Clayden, 
Josh.  Druce,  Giblett,  Oreetham,  Ladds,  Milward,  Moore, 
Rigden,  Stratton,  Robert  Smith,  Tonr,  and  Owen  Wallia, 
it  was  resolved  to  appoint  fifteen  judgee  fbr  the  coming 
show,  viz : 

3  for  SbortboriLB,  Scotch,  Welsh,  and  extra  stock. 

3  for  Bevons,  Herefords,  Sussex,  and  other  cattle.  * 

3  for  Sbort-woolled  and  Shropshire  sheep. 

3  for  Long-wooUed,  Oxfordshire,  Mountain^  and  Cross- 
bred sheep. 

3  for  Pigs* 

The  judges  in  the  above  divisions  were  then  appointed. 

It  was  determined  that  the  six  judges  of  catUe  should 
adjudicate  on  the  silver  cups  for  the  best  ox  or  steer,  and 
best  cow  or  heifer  in  the  show-yard,  and  in  case  of 
equality  of  Yotea  the  stewards  to  call  in  a  referee.    The 


arrangements  for  the  a^udication  of  the  other  cups  were 
dedded  on. 

The  President  and  Secretary,  Mr.  Brandreth  Gibbs, 
were  requested  to  sdect  the  silver  cups. 

It  was  determined  that  placards  be  placed  on  both  ddea 
of  tiie  boards  over  the  heads  of  the  cattle,  and  also  that 
the  judges  should  affix  small  prixe-cards,  aimilar  to  those 
used  at  the  Royd  Agricultural  Society  of  England,  over 
the  prize  animals,  for  the  information  of  the  members  at 
the  private  view,  and  the  visitors  on  the  five-shilling 
afternoon,  Monday,  December  7th. 

It  was  resolved  that  the  offer  of  the  Vicar  of  Islington 
to  give  a  specid  sermon  on  the  Sunday  for  the  herdsmen 
and  shepherds  in  attendance  on  the  animals  be  accepted, 
and  that  the  Secretary  be  requested  to  make  the  neces- 
sary arrangements  for  the  same. 

Various  letters  were  hdd  before  the  Council,  and  matters 
of  detdl  determined  upon. 

Notices  of  motion  for  the  next  Councilmeetingwerehand- 
edin,newiaember8dected,andth«iik«  voted  tothepreddent. 
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THE    ROYAL    AGRICULTURAL    SOCIETY    OF    ENGLAND. 


Monthly  Council  :  Wednesdojf,  November  4. — 
Present :  Lord  Feversham,  President,  in  the  chair ;  the 
Earl  of  Powis,  Lord  Beraers,  Lord  Tredegar,  Lord  Wal- 
singham,  the  Hon.  W.  Cavendish,  M.P.,  Sir  £.  Kerriaon, 
Bart.,  M.P.,  Sir  A.  K.  Macdonald,  Bart.,  Sir  M.  White 
Ridley,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Mr.  Acland,  Mr.  Amos,  Mr.  J.  H. 
Arkwright,  Mr.  Raymond  Barker,  Mr.  E.  Bowly,  Mr. 
Bramston,  M.P.,  Mr.  Cantrell,  Colonel  Challoner,  Mr. 
Clayden,  Mr.  Dent,  M.P. ;  Mr.  Druce,  Mr.  Exall,  Mr. 
Brandreth  Gihbs,  Mr.  Holland,  M.P.,  Mr.  Wren  Hos- 
kyns,  Mr.  Hnmberston,  M.P.,  Mr.  Jonas,  Mr.  Lawes, 
Mr.  Lawrence,  Mr.  MUward,  Mr.  Pain,  Mr.  Randell,  Mr. 
Rigden,  Mr.  Robert  Smith,  Mr.  Shuttleworth,  Mr.  Torr, 
Mr.  Wallis,  Mr.  Wells,  Mr.  Bnrch  Western,  Mr.  Henry 
Wilson,  Professor  Wilson,  Mr.  Frere,  Professor  Simonds, 
and  Dr.  Voelcker. 

The  following  New  Members  were  elected : — 

Aveliog,  Thomas,  RochMtcr. 

BiDghan,  Qeo.  A.,  Bridgaorth,  Sslop. 

Batchelor,  T.  B,  Maiadee,  Nevport,  Monaouthshira. 

Beckvi^h,  Thomts  Parcival,  62,  Eatoo-plaee,  London,  S.W. 

Hirch,  Thomas,  Qrafton  Farm.  Hereford. 

Bleokiasop,  John,  Siraonside  Home,  Sjt<th  Shields. 

ilrandoa.  Beojamio,  Ron,  Herefordshire. 

Brett,  Wilford  Geori^e,  The  Lodge.  Eiher. 

Bright,  John,  Longford.  Mdrket  Drsytoo,  Shropshire. 

Bnchaaan,  DAtid,  The  L^dge,  Clifcon,  Ragbjr. 

Bardett,  £d#aid,  Tne  Maoor  Farm,  Lyveioo,  Thrapstone. 

Kartoo,  Robert  Henry  Lingen,  Chilton  Qrore,  Shretrsbury. 

Burrows,  Thomav  Aih,  Normanton-on  •Tr«nt,  Newark.  Notts. 

Olive,  the  Hon.  Cspt«in  Qeo.  W.  Windsor,  M.F.,  58,  Qrot- 

Teoor-street,  London,  W. 
Colby,  B.  £.,  Havod  GroTe,  Cardigan,  South  Wales. 
Conltaa,  Jsmei,  jua.,  Spittle<ate,  Grantham. 
Uees,  Robert  Richardioo,  Wslliend  Htll,  Newcastle -on-Tyne. 
Donkio,  Robert,  Felton,  AekUngtoo,  Northumberland. 
Draper,  Charles,  Kenil worth. 
Etland,  John  Robert,  Aisthorpe,  Lincoln. 
Evans,  Robert,  ToUadioa,  Worcester. 
Evans,  Thomai,  Astwood,  Woreestsr. 
Fenton,  Joseph,  Bamford  Hall,  Roehdale. 
(4ape,  George  Thomas,  Elm  House,  Wukfteld,  Windsor. 
Goodwin.  Fredeiick,  Droitwieh. 
(lotch,  Wm.  Htpbom,  Bratton,  Westbnry. 
Green,  Andrew  Why te,  Craig  Hou«e,  Girvan,  Ayrshire. 
(ruUiver,  William,  SwarelinS,  Banbury. 
H«U.  William,  Seven  Sprtegi,  Cubbertey,  Cheltenham. 
Haines,  John.  Rotherby,  Leicester. 
Hammond,  Dr.,  11,  Charlotte- street.  Bedford-square,  London, 

W.C. 
Ilamond,  Chailei  Frederick,  Netvcastlc-upoa-Tyne. 
lUmoud,  Philip,  Eait  Grimtsad,  Suises. 
Hart,  G«oncc.  Wake6eld. 
Harwood  Thomas.  BeUtead  Hall,  Ipswich. 
HattoB,  William,  Kingston,  Tetsworth,  Ozon. 
.  Hodgson,  Jsmes,  Liverpool. 

Kingsnorth,  Edward,  Brookland,  New  Romney,  Kent, 
liaaeaster,  Thomai,  Bownham  House,  Stroud,  Gloacsstershire. 
Lloyd,  George  Woodall,  Whitchurch,  Monmouth. 
Margeeson,  Rev.Wm.,  4,  Green's  Row,  Chelsea,  London,  S.W. 
NickisBon,  John  Stone,  Staffordshiie. 
i'ainter.  Thomas,  Bodlondeb,  Wrexham. 
Pitt,  Walter  William.  Whitehnreh,  Moassonth. 
Raglan,  Lord,  CefntiUa  House,  Usk,  lionmonthshire. 
Ramsay,  John  Taylor,  Walbotile  Hall,  Neweastie-upon-Tyne. 
KidlcT,  Andrew,  NewcasUe-upoB-Tyne. 
liix,  John,  sen.,  Lesley  Court,  Worcester. 


Roberts  Hugh,  Eastcate  Row.  Chester, 

Hoyds,  Henry,  Elm  Hoose,  Wavertree,  LivwpooL 

Smith,  John  P.,  Leominster. 

Smith,  Tysoe,  Hiochwick  Farm,  Stow^n-tha-Wold. 

Splalt,  William  Francis,  Abbotoford,  Torquay,  Devon. 

Stephenson.  William,  Thraekley  House,  Nevcastlcnpen-Tyie. 

Timbtell,  Robert.  Beckford,  Tewkesbury. 

Toder,  John,  South  Muskham,  Newark-on-Trcnt. 

Vaisey,  John  Robert,  Attwoods,  Halstcad. 

Wakefield,  W.  H.  Priset,  Kendal. 

Walker,  G.  H.,  Oakleigh,  Best  Grinstead. 

Watham,  Joseph  Street,  Coalbrook,  Rose. 

Wilkinson,  Edwin,  Isle  of  Cinder,  Leeds. 

Willyams,  E.  Brydgcs,  Nanakeval,  St.  Cdlunb,  ConwiO. 

Wilaon,  William,  Oubas  HOI,  Ulverston. 

Woodall,  Thomu,  Dinham,  Chepstow. 

FiNAKCKs. — Mr.  Bramston,  M.P.,  presented  the  Re- 
port, fix>m  which  it  appeared  that  the  Secretary's  receipti 
dnring  the  past  three  months  had  been  examined  by  the 
committee  and  by  Messrs.  Qnilter,  Ball  &  Co.,  the 
Society's  accoontants,  and  were  fonnd  correct.  TIm 
balance  in  the  hands  of  the  bankers  on  Oct.  SI  wa§ 
£2,146  7s.  7d.  The  bahmce  sheet  for  the  quarter  ended 
September  30,  and  the  statement  of  snbscriptions  sad 
arrears,  were  laid  upon  the  table ;  the  amount  of  amen 
then  due  being  £821. 

General  Newcastle  Coxmittee.  —  The  Eari  of 
Powis  reported  that  the  Committee  had  carefully  investi- 
gated the  general  plan  and  appropriation  of  the  ground, 
and  recommended  that  there  be  two  entrances  to  the  Show- 
yard,  in  order  to  accommodate  an  influx  of  Tiaitois  fron. 
either  station. 

Clipping  Sheep  for  Show.  —  Mr.  HoUand,  M.P., 
reported  the  recommendation  of  the  Committee — 1.  Hut 
Sheep  exhibited  for  any  of  the  prizes  mnst  have  been  reatfy 
and  fairly  shorn,  bare  after  the  1st  of  April  in  the  year  of 
the  exhibition;  and  that  the  data  of  snch  shearing  form 
part  of  the  certificate  of  entry.  2.  The  Committee  far- 
ther recommend  that  two  inspectors  be  appointed  by  the 
Council  to  examine  the  Sheep  on  their  admission  to  the 
Show-yard,  with  instmotions  to  report  to  the  Stewards 
any  cases  in  which  the  Sheep  hare  not  been  reaihf  mad 
fairly  thorn  bare. 

The  report  was  adopted. 

The  Council  having  received  Memorials  firom  breeders 
of  Channel  Islands  cattle,  praying  that  a  claaa  he  granted 
for  this  breed  in  the  Prize-sheet,  directed  them  to  be  r^ 
ferred  to  the  Stock  Prizes  Committee. 

A  letter  on  the  production  of  Beet-root  sugar,  from 
Monsieur  de  Lirac,  of  Algiers,  was  referred  to  the  Jonmsl 
Committee. 

The  following  works  having  been  presented  to  the 
Society's  Library,  the  Council  ordered  their  thanks  ts 
be  returned  to  the  donors : — ^Proceedings  of  the  Boston 
Society  of  Natural  History ;  New  York  State  Agricnltanl 
Society's  Transactions,  1860-61 ;  Ohio  Agricoltural  Be- 
port,1861;  Patent  Office  Report,  1861;  Institntion  of 
Civil  Engineers'  Minutes  of  Proceedings,  vols.  19  and  20; 
The  Farmers'  Almanac  for  1864. 
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ANNALS    OP    STEAM    CULTURE. 


Several  dlBtricU  of  NortliamptoiiBhire  have  now  been 
invaded  by  the  iteam-ploagh,  and  the  local  agricnltoral 
gatherings  of  the  county,  usaaUy  witness  some  severe 
contention  between  mechanical  rivals  in  the  tillage  of  the 
soil. 

In  the  little  parish  of  Orlingbnry,  near  Wellingboro', 
there  reside  two  fanners,  who  are  sofficiently  enterprising 
to  start  steam-coltivators :  one  is  Mr.  Pell,  whom  I  have 
not  yet  visited,  supplied  with  Howard's  apparatus ;  the 
other  is  Mi.  J.  W.  Watts,  with  whom  I  spent  a  very 
pleasant  day  two  weeks  since.  This  parish  comprises  a 
variety  of  soils,  from  the  variegated  and  easily-worked  marls 
which  peep  out  on  the  hill  tops,  the  mixed  sand  and  clay  of 
the  Inferior  OoKte,  and,  in  the  vidleys,  the  Liassic  clay,  which 
varies  from  a  cold  wet  tenacious  blue  clay,  to  a  strong  and 
productive  clayey  loam  on  the  limestone. 

This  gentleman  is  occupying  three  farms,  the  laiger 
part  of  the  land  being  hdd  of  Mr.  A.  A.  Young,  whom 
he  served  some  years  ago  as  farm-bailiff.  Altogether  his 
fann  consists  of  800  acres;  besides  his  &rm  he  has  a  large 
malting,  and  besides  his  malting  he  possesses  four  or  five 
steam-engines  and  combined  barn-works,  which  are  em- 
ployed by  the  neighbouring  farmers. 

Steam  wasintrodncednpon  the  farm  by  Mr.  Young,  the 
owner  of  the  property,  who  gave  his  orders  to  Mr.  Fowler 
in  the  autumn  of  1861.  It  was  he  who  conmienced  the 
work  of  preparing  the  &rm  for  steam-culture,  which  has 
been  so  vigorously  prosecuted  by  his  present  tenant.  All 
that  could  be  effected  has  been  done,  or  is  in  course  .of 
execution.  The  estate  is  undergoing  thorough  transfor- 
mation :  the  high-backed  lands  thrown  up  by  our  ances- 
tors (who,  88  I  have  before  said,  not  knowing  how  to  get 
the  water  off  the  land,  adopted  the  best  means  of  rescuing 
some  portion  of  the  land  from  the  water)  are  being  cast 
down ;  the  hedges  are  vanishing ;  the  arable  land  is  being 
arranged  in  large  blocks  by  itself,  for  the  most  expeditious 
cultivation,  with  straight  boundaries;  and  the  drainer's 
tool  has  already  tapped  the  springs  and  channelled  the 
sabfloil,  preparatory  to  the  reception  of  the  tons  of  fertil- 
ising rain  that  pass  through  it,  now  that  the  pan  is  dis- 
rupted by  the  ploughshare  or  cultivator  tine. 

Of  the  800  acres  of  land  670  are  arable  and  280  grass. 
One  half  the  arable  land  is  stiff  enough  to  require  four 
horses  to  turn  a  furrow  6  by  9,  and  sometimes  five ;  and 
the  remainder  can  be  ploughed  with  three  horses,  three- 
quarters  of  an  acre  being  considered  a  good  day's  work. 

The  first  year's  experience  with  the  steam  tackle  was 
very  dispiriting.  Mr.  Watts  could  say  with  Mr.  Moscrop 
"  that  steam  cultivation  had  not  proved  a  remarkable 
success."  The  &ct  is  that  the  apparatus,  as  first  sent  out 
by  Mr.  Fowler,  was  not  odculated  to  bear  the  strain  put 
upon  it.  While  some  parts  were  too  weak,  others  were  too 
strong ;  and  much  time  was  lost,  and  mudi  inconvenience 
suBtamed  while  the  manufacturer  was  adapting  the 
diflferent  parts  to  their  duty.  The  loss,  in  other  respects, 
was  borne  bv  Mr.  Fowler.  Even,  with  all  these  draw- 
backs, Mr.  Watts  is  very  well  contented  to  have  begun 
thus  early;  for  a  great  change,  entirely  due  to  the  deep 
cultivation,  which  is  only  possible  to  steam,  is  being 
wrought  on  his  fiurm.  His  annual  expenses  are  being 
jeduoed,  and  his  crops  increased ;  and,  m  order  to  cope 
with  foreign  produce  and  low  prices,  this  is  what  we 
lequiie.    Deep  culture  would  be  nothing  if  it  did  not  tend 


to  this  result ;  "  but  as  surely,"  and  here  I  quote  from 
Mr.  Moscrop's  prize  essay,  "  as  cultivation  by  steam  is 
more  economical  than  by  horse,  as  surely  as  its  use 
increases  porosity  and  promotes  percolation,  as  surely  as  it 
better  comminutes  and  deepens  at  will  the  staple  of  the 
soil,  so  surely  does  the  final  result  tend  to  the  production 
of  better  crops,  and  consequently  to  greater  profits." 
The  tabulated  returns  contained  in  Mr.  J.  A.  Clarke's 
"  Five  Teara^  Progress  of  Steam  Cultivation  "  demonstrate 
this  fiict  in  a  very  remarkable  and  indisputable  way,  and 
prove  that  the  results  of  practice  are  quite  compatible  with 
the  foregone  conclusions  of  theory. 

One  of  the  chief  advantages  obtained  by  Mr.  Watts 
by  the  use  of  steam  cultivation  is  this :  Instead  of  being, 
as  formerly,  obliged  to  diffuse  the  year's  manure  over  the 
land  intended  for  beans  and  roots,  he  can  now  concentrate 
it  upon  the  bean  crop,  and,  by  breaking  up  the  stubbles 
intended  for  roots  dinctly  after  harvest  to  a  great  depth, 
allowing  the  knd  to  be  thoroughly  pulverized  by  the  firost, 
and  fertilized  by  the  rain  and  the  penetrating  air,  he  com- 
pensates it  for  the  loss  of  farm-yard  manure,  and  applies 
only  a  little  artificial  manure  when  the  seed  is  sown. 
Deep  soil  stirring  at  the  proper  time,  in  place  of  manure — 
this  is  the  system.  Instead  of  being  left  to  be  broken  up, 
worked,  and  cleaned  in  the  spring,  the  operation  is  per- 
formed in  the  autumn ;  and  the  rain,  whicn,  with  its  fer- 
tilizing elements,  would  have  run  off  the  solid  surface  to 
the  ftinrow,  and  from  the  furrows  to  the  drains,  now  passes 
right  through,  imparting  its  virtues  to  the  soil  as  it 
d^cends  to  the  dnuns. 

The  apparatus  consists  of  a  14-hor8e  power  locomotive 
steam  engine  with  clip  drum,  one  four-furrow  plough, 
fitted  with  digging  breasts;  one  cultivator,  one  subsoil 
plough,  800  yards  of  rope,  porters,  &c. — ^Total  cost, 
£1,050,  independent  of  a  set  of  duplicates,  wearing  parts, 
and  of  carriage. 

During  the  61^  days'  work,  between  the  21st  of  March 
of  the  present  year  and  the  7th  of  August,  the  following 
work  was  accomplished : — 


FIBLD. 


ACRES 


1.  46  acres  once  grubbed  for  oats,  with  harrow 

attached  (after  digging) 43 

2.  12  acres  subsoiled  for  mangolds,  18  inches 

ueep        ••«     4a.     •••     •••     .1.     ...     •*.  xA 

8.  12  acres  scarified  once      12 

4.  IS  acres  twice  scarified  for  turnips   (after 

dif^mg) ...     ....     ...     ...  26 

6.  20  acres  twice  scarified  for  fallow  crop     ...  40 

6.  20  acres  once  ploughed  for  fidlow     20 

7.  20  acres  once  scarified      20 

8.  10  acres  dug  up  9  inches 10 

9.  25  acres  dug  up  9  inches 26 

10.  25  acres  scuified      25 

285 

In  addition  to  this,  some  66  acres  of  digging  have  been 
done  for  neighbours,  at  18s.  an  acre,  so  that  the  quantity 
stands  as  291,  or  4}  acres  per  day. 

The  work  that  has  been  done  during  the  86  days' 
work,  between  the  20th  of  August  and  tile  5th  of  Octo- 
bor,  is  as  fiiUows : — 

X  K 
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THB  FABMEB'B  MAOAZINB. 


TTKLD.  ACBIB. 

1.  12  acres  pea  stubble,  twice  grubbed,  with 

harrow  attached,  sown  with  mustard  aud 

OOJ16866U     ,ia  lat  •••  •••  •••  •••  ••• 

2.  11  acres  wheat  stubble,  twice  grubbed,  wheat 

_  • 
HKvUU     t»«    •••    •••    ••■    ••■    •••    «•• 

5.  10  acres,  twice  grubbed  for  mangolds,  10 

inclies  deep    «     •< 

4.  20  acres,  after  wheat  twice  grubbed,  7  to  8 
inches  deep,  for  oats      

6.  21  acres  twice  grubbed,  8  to  9  inches  deep, 

for  winter  beans  (manured) 

0.  20  acres  after  wheat,  grubbed  t?rice,  8  to  9 
inches,  for  beans  (manured) 

7.  80  acres  ditto,  once  grubbed   for   beans 

(manured)      ... 

8.  21  acres  after  wheat  for  tares,  twice  grubbed 

7  to  8  inches,    2nd   time  with  heayy 
harrow  attached     

9.  18  acres  after  wheat,  onoe  grubbed,  8  to  9 

inehes,  for  beans  (manured) 

10.  20  acres  after  beans,  wheat  grubbed  in,  with 

harrow  attached,  6  inehes  deep     

11.  16  aeres  after  wheat,  grubbed  onee  for  beans 

(manured) 


24 
22 
20 
40 
42 
40 
80 


.••     ...     *••     ••«     ...     ... 


Hus  ealsulation  shows  the  rate  of  worldnK  to  haye  been 
about  8i  aerea  per  day,  whioh  is  ezoeedingly  good,  and  a 
great  improyement  on  the  rate  of  working  bo£u«  hanreit. 

Mr.  Watts  estimates 

The  interest  on  the  original  outlay,  £1,050,  B  s.  d. 
minus  £200  on  account  of  the  engine  being 

otherwise  engaged,  £860  at  7i  per  oent...  88  16  0 

Annual  outlay  on  new  rope    80  0  0 

New  materials,  wearing  parts,  and  engine  re* 

pairs  60  0  0 

Annual  expenses .....£153  15    0 

Supposing  that  the  days' works  amount  to  186  in  the  year, 
whieh,  allowing  for  18  weeks  of  Sundays,  holidays,  and 
rainy  days,  is  about  half  the  year ;  this  ftvnishes  a  fixed 
diily  charge  for  such  matters,  of  £1  28.  7d.    Therefore 

Hie  interest  on  capital,  repairs  as  above    £12    7 

The  wages  of  men 0    9    8 

The  cost  of  horse  at  water-cart 0     2     6 

Goals  (including  28.  per  ton  carriage)  0    9    0 

Ofl 0X0 


Gives £2    4    4 

as  the  total  daily  cost,  allowing  what  is  equal  to  nearlv 
20  per  oent.  for  interest,  repairs,  fto.     The  day's  work 


being  8^  acres,  the  sum  par  acre  would  be  4b.  S^d.  far 
the  operations  of  the  last  86  days. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  just  comment  a  litUe  on  ^  do. 
racter  of  the  tillage  which  I  inspected. 

A  tw«nty«aere  field,  with  waving  high-bscked  Uo^ 
with  a  gentle  dip  to  the  brook,  "  used  to  be  bwtuh  after  a 
heavy  rain,"  even  after  it  waa  diained*    Now  tint  ii  kti 
been  broken  up  11  inehes  deep,  the  watsr  pasMi  rigkt 
through  to  the  drains,  and,  when  I  saw  it,  it  lay  ui  sImmiI^ 
eondition  for  the  autumnal  iuflmaee.    Not  a  lifiag  irad 
to  be  seen.    A  twenty-five  acre  field,  broken  up  11  in^ 
deep,  after  tares,  at  twice,  a  fine  opention — dead  wwda  in 
plenty,  but  no  living  ones.    Fourteen  aeres  after  wheat, 
grubbed  9  inches  deep  in  2i  days,  for  beam,  would  not 
have  been  so  treated  but  for  stosm.    Eleven  iciei  dug 
when  the  land  was  baked  so  hard  that  no  bone  wonld 
have  touched  it,  9  inches  deep,  in  8  days.  The  great  do^- 
roots  with  which  the  piece  was  infested  lay  unearthed  oi 
the  surface,  thoroughly  rotted,  in  a  beautiful  state,  intendod 
for  barley.    Twenty-one  acres,  aimilarly  infested  vith 
crowfoot,  which,  after  twice  grubbixig,  now  lies  withered 
on  the  8urfiu:e  of  the  great  dods,  aa  helpless  as  the  docb 
and  couch  grass  which  accompany  it.     The  inevitihk  ^^ 
suit  in  all  theae  eases  must  be  inoreaaed  produce. 

A  50-acre  pieee,  similarly  treated,  displayed  the  gnt 
eouch  roots,  two  or  three  fbet  in  length  withoot  t  Mk, 
and  quite  dead.  I  ventured  to  suggest  to  Mr.  Witta  tfait 
he  should  secure  a  fow  specimens  of  this  weed  fbr  hii 
museum  before  it  was  quite  eradicated.  Sorely,  the  newi 
of  these  doings  must  have  had  some  effect  in  preniliog 
upon  those  who  started  to  manufoDtnre  paper  fima  eosdi 
graas,  at  or  near  Stamford,  to  abandon  the  cnterpriH, 
since  their  raw  material  bade  fair  to  run  short  Tioi  50 
aerea,  grabbed  troBk  ei^t  to  nine  inehes,  took  cij^  d/^ 
indusive  of  all  movinga,  &e.  The  whole  of  the  edtiTitieB 
— rl  saw  no  ploughing  done  by  steam— ^raa  most  offleicBtly 
exeeuted.  Mr.  Watta  dose  not  play  with  his  ^ypiataL 
One  or  two  operationa  at  most,  well  directed,  iiiQ  ^ 
is  usuallv  required.  Tt  is  well  to  know  when  to  ^ 
and  let  Nature  complete  what  Man  haa  commenoed.  Ini 
is  the  secret  of  suooessfUly  dealing  with  land. 

There  is  a  great  point  made  by  thoae  who  oppose  f(«B 
culture,  of  the  dilBcalties  which  must  arise  in  hsrrert- 
time,  where  the  stook  of  horses  la  reduced.  Mr.  Witti 
does  not  find  this  to  be  the  ease.  He  has  parted  with 
nine,  and  with  the  twelve  that  are  left,  hameHed  ton 
many  Scotch  carts,  is  able  to  get  hla  corn  together  iak« 
time  than  his  neighbours  *,  for  instead,  Uke  them,  of  esny* 
ing  it  to  the  homestead  in  two-horse  waggons,  what  w^ 
are  high  and  time  is  quintrupled  in  value,  he  slacb  tki 
grain  about  the  fidds,  and  moves  it  aa  it  is  wanted  to  the 
thraahing*machiAe,  when  labour  ia  oheapand  time  of  kii 
valoe.  r.  B.  S. 


THE    GRAIN    TRADE    IN    SOUTHERN    RUSSIA, 

requeat,  but  mechanical  knowledge  nd  aopvintadiiMCi 
with  a  oosUy  combustible,  being  neoeasaxy  to  work  th«. 
they  are  in  nie  only  on  large  eatatei  and  by  wealthy  pro- 
prietora. 

The  Axoff,  more  espedallv  Taganrog,  firom  its  pom 
and  the  command  of  a  wide  extent  of  t*^^'7vF?'"^ 
to  become  the  largeat  exporting  port  for  grain,  *w.  "J 
low  quaUty  wool  of  any  in  Buropei  if  not  of  »•  »*• 
The  lower  daaoriptiona  of  eends,  via,,  lye  »*  rjp' 
have  nowjiained,  ••  wdl  ai  wheat,  w  imporli&t  feowK 
The    shioments   from   Tunnroff   Uat  jear  coDpQiN 


Little  attention  haa  hitherto  been  given  in  Southern 
Bussia  to  improvement  in  the  culture  of  land,  dthough 
the  strength  and  fertility  of  the  soil  are  indisputable. 
Under  the  present  dislocated  social  state  of  Russia,  how- 
ever, no  immediate  impulse  in  this  direction  can  be  looked 
for.  The  main  difficulty  to  contend  with  is  the  droughts 
to  which  the  country  is  subject — an  evil  not  to  be  dto- 
gether  overcome  by  the  appliancea  of  art.  Agricultural 
implamenta  and  madiinery  are  growing  into  fovour,  and 

more  particularly  such  as  are  of  simple  iaexpeniive  oon-    ^ ,  ^ .  _  . 

ftmction.    Tboae  requiring  steam  power  are  also  in  some   The    shipments   from  Taganrog  Ust  year 
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158,000  qn.  of  rye,  and  181,000  qn.  of  barley,  850,000 
qrs.  of  ofl-seeds,  and  the  average  export  of  wool  is  from 
4,600,000  lbs.  to  5,500,000  lbs.  annually. 

Wbeat  is  now  the  principal  production,  consisting  of 
two  IdndjB — ^hard  wheat  grovm  either  on  virgin  land,  or 
such  as  may  have  lain  fallow  for  several  years.  This 
grain,  sown  in  the  spring,  is  of  large  size,  has  a  pale  yel- 
low glony  appearance,  and  weighs  from  60  to  651bs.  per 
bushel.  A  yield  of  ten  grains  to  one  of  seed  is  considered 
moderate — ^twelve  to  fifteen  for  one,  good.  It  is  very  sus- 
ceptible of  injuiy  from  moisture  shortly  before  maturity 
and  soon  after  being  cut.  The  finer  qualities  are  taken  prin- 
cipally for  Italv,  and  woriced  up  into  maccaroni,  vermicelli, 
and  other  similar  pastes.  Tiu-key  and  the  Archipelago 
are  the  best  customers  for  secondary  sorts.  The  quantity 
of  this  hard  wheat  shipped  is  about  one-fourth  tne  total 
exports. 

GhirlcB,  or  soft  wheat,  is  a  small  plump  grain.  The 
best  kind  is  of  a  livelv  orange  colour — ^the  more  ordinary 
approaches  nearer  tbat  of  coffee  in  colour;  its  usual 
weight  is  from  58  to  fiOlbs.  the  bushel,  the  yield  from 
ten  to  fourteen  for  one.  It  is  sown  in  spring.  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  Taganrog  the  cultivation  of  hard 
wheat  is  preferred ;  Ghirka  is  mostly  grown  inland. 
The  principal  supplies  come  from  more  remote  dis- 
trieta^  and  from  the  governments  of  Yaronege  and  Sa- 
ratoff.  Good  quality  Ghirka  is  held  in  high  estimation  in 
England,  hence  the  principal  shipments  are  destined  for 
British  markets.  The  shipments  of  wheat  in  the  years 
1861  and  1862  averaged  1,276,000  quarters.  A  great 
deal,  observes  oar  consul-general  at  Odessa,  has  heen 
■aid,  both  in  Russia  and  foreign  countries,  for  some 
years  past,  concerning  the  supposed  decay  d  the  com 
trade  at  Odessa,  and  a  very  general  opinion  has  ex- 
isted, even  among  the  local  inhabitants  tnemselves,  that 
their  trade  wu  exposed  to  peculiar  disadvantages  by  the 
railways  made  recently  in  Austria  and  Hungary,  while 
railways  were  wanting  altogether  in  Russia.  It  is  doubt- 
fol,  however,  whether  mature  experience  and  consideration 
at  all  justify  the  very  serious  apprehensions  which  have 
been  so  long  felt  on  this,  subject. 

Those  who  know  anything  of  the  eorn  trade  are 
aware  that  the  transport  of  grain  by  railways  is  very  costly, 
and  ean  never  be  praotiaed  on  a  large  scale.  Austria  and 
Hungary  will  therefore  never  be  able  to  interfere  seriously 
with  the  com  trade  of  Southem  Russia,  except  during 
yean  of  great  searoity  in  France  and  EngUnd,  when  prices 
may  be  high  enough  for  a  short  time  to  bear  the  ezjiense 
of  railway  carriage ;  but  in  ordinary  years,  when  average 
wrieea  mis  the  markets,  the  merchants  of  Marseilles  and 
London  will  always  send  their  orders  to  Southern  Russia, 
in  prefcrenoe  to  Hungary.  The  price  of  wheat  in  Odessa 
last  year  was,  in  some  cases,  as  low  as  88s.,  and  never 
czoeeded  4Ss.  per  qr.  It  is  obvious  that  so  long  ss 
Southem  Russia  can  famish  grain  as  cheaply  as  this,  there 
is  not  likely  to  occur  any  diminuHon  of  the  trade  with 
Great  Britain.  The  average  shipments  of  wheat  for  the 
last  four  years  from  Odessa  have  been  abont  one  million 
quarters. 

If  the  Rttssisn  govemment  would  employ  about 
£300,000,  as  it  probably  will  do  shortly,  in  rendering  the 
Dneister  perfectly  navigable  flrom  Khoten  to  the  mouth  of 
the  river,  iron  barges,  each  containing  from  1,000  to 
1,600  tchetwerts,  might  bring  down  yearly  to  Odessa 
nearly  two  million  quarters  of  grain  from  Podolia  and 
Bessarabia,  at  an  expense  of  about  2s.  to  28.  fid.  per  qr., 
as  the  average  price  of  transport.  Southem  Russia 
would  then  be  able  to  compete  successftally  not  only  with 
Hungary,  but  even  with  America,  which  has  hitherto  been 
a  tu  more  dangerous  rival,  owing  to  the  fitdlities  afforded 
by  ths  rivers  and  oooals  for  the  transport  of  com  in  that 


country.  The  corn  trade  can  never  increase  as  much  as  it 
might  do,  and  ought  to  do,  in  countries  where  the  transport 
is  made  by  railway.  The  expense  of  railway  carriage  can 
only  be  borne  by  merchandize  of  great  value  or  for  small 
distances ;  but  for  an  article  which  takes  up  so  much 
room,  and  which  bears  so  low  a  price  as  com,  water  is  the 
sole  means  of  transport  worthy  of  serious  consideration ; 
and  Southem  Russia  fiuiunately  possesses  riven  which 
may  be  easily  rendered  narigable  for  iron  barges,  at  small 
cost,  and  in  a  very  short  time.  It  is  to  Im  remarked, 
with  reference  to  the  supposed  competition  of  Hungary, 
that  Odessa  has  been  sending  oom  to  Trieste  and  Fiume, 
which  appean  to  show  that  such  a  competition  is  sltogether 
imaginary. 

The  fact  which  has  probably  interfered  a  good  deal  with 
the  increase  of  the  Odessa  com  trade  during  the  last  few 
yean  has  probably  been  the  immense  change  which  has 
taken  place  in  the  state  of  Russia  dtiring  that  time.  The 
establishment  of  the  telegraph  and  the  emancipation  of 
the  serfs  have  both  influenced  it  materially.  Ten  yean 
ago  the  merchants  of  Odessa  were  often  able  to  realize  15s. 
per  quarter  upon  their  exports  of  com  to  foreign  countries. 
The  absence  of  telegraphic  communication  with  the  rest 
of  Europe  often  gave  the  wealthier  merchants  exclusive 
sources  of  information,  and  they  were  thus  able  to  dictate 
their  own  terms  to  the  producer.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
owners  of  estates  grew  their  com  by  serf  labour,  without 
any  actual  expenditure  of  money  either  for  work  or  ma- 
chinery. Now  these  large  profits  can  no  longer  be 
realized.  The  serfs  are  fr'ee,  and  the  landownen  are 
obliged  to  pay  for  labour,  and  to  find  capital  for  agricul- 
tural machinery,  to  save  themselves  from  ruin.  To  these 
considerations  must  be  added  those  which  arise  from  the 
American  war,  which  has  jprevented  the  Northern  States 
from  sending  com  to  the  South,  and  thrown  an  enormous 
surplus  on  the  European  markets. 

In  the  U9t  of  arrivals  at  Marseilles,  the  imports  from 
Southern  Russia  always  keep  their  place  at  the  top.  Firet 
stands  Odessa ;  then  the  ports  of  the  Azoff ;  then  those  of 
Galatz,  Ibraila,  Alexandria,  and  Roumelia.  Little  is  said 
of  anv  imports  from  Hungary.  It  is  just  the  same  in  the 
North  of  Italy,  which  consumes  wheat  chiefly  from  Russia 
and  the  Danubian  principalities.  Surely  the  merchants  of 
Genoa  and  Leghom  undentand  their  business  too  well  not 
to  address  their  orden  to  Hungary  instead  of  to  Odessa, 
if  Hungary  oould  supply  them  on  better  conditions. 

In  Enghmd  very  little  oom  arrives  frvm  Trieste  in  com- 
parison with  the  enormous  importations  from  America  in 
average  yean ;  and,  although  oecasionally  the  high  prices 
which  might  be  paid  in  France  and  En^and  would  give 
Hungarian  produce  a  momentary  place  in  the  market,  yet 
it  is  quite  dear  she  never  can  compete  with  Southem 
Russia  except  during  periods  of  unusual  seardty  or  in 
time  of  war.  The  advantage  which  Sonthem  Russia 
maintains  over  Hungary,  and  is  likely  to  maintain,  are 
easily  explained.  The  course  of  the  Theiss  from  Tokay 
to  the  Danube,  and  of  the  Save  from  Semlin  to  Sissek, 
and  again  from  Sissek  to  Trieste  by  railway,  is  nearly 
800  English  miles ;  whilst  the  course  of  the  Dneister  snd 
the  transit  by  sea  from  Khoten,  on  the  extreme  frontier,  to 
Odessa,  does  not  exceed  400  English  miles ;  and  the  dis- 
tricts which  send  most  grain  to  Odessa,  such  as  Mohvlaw, 
Jampd,  Soroki,  &c.,  an  searoely  at  a  distance  of  800 
mUes  from  Odessa,  so  that  the  cost  of  transit  will  natn- 
rally  bear  no  comparison. 

Hungary,  indeed,  has  always  been  a  lam  corn-growing 
country,  and  in  times  of  scarcity  her  produce  may  be  at- 
tract^ by  high  prices  to  the  great  European  markets. 
But  in  ordinary  yean  her  produce  will  be  consumed  by 
Austria,  SilMia,  and  Saxonv,  where  Sonthem  Rnssif^ 
nerer  offer  to  compete  irita  her. 

X  X  2 
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THE  FUTURE  PROSPECTS  OF  THE  PLOUGH. 


In  a  preyiotts  article  we  took  a  retrospectiTe  view  of 
the  past  history  of  the  plough  as  to  mechanism  and  effi- 
ciency in  the  field,  and  the  general  conclusion  arrived  at 
was  that  there  is,  after  all  that  haa  been  done,  still  left 
plenty  of  room  for  improvement.  The  proposition  of  a 
rectangular  ftirrow-sUce,  and  the  sqneeiing  problem  of  the 
mould-board  or  turnover,  were  weighed  in  the  balance  and 
found  wanting.  The  origin  of  both  is  but  of  very  recent 
date.  Looking  backwards,  the  agricultural  world  has  gone  on 
longer  without  than  with  them ;  and  if  such  is  the  history 
of  the  past,  inquiry  naturally  turns  to  the  opposite  view 
to  ascertain  what  the  future  will  say  on  the  suoject,  now 
that  the  steam-horse  is  fairly  started  in  the  field. 

Our  object  is  to  discuss  the  progress  of  sound  principles 
— ^mechanical,  chemical,  and  physiological — ^without  ex- 
pressing a  single  opinion  about  this  body's  or  that  body's 
steam  plough.  Sound  principles  are  things,  per  se,  that 
will  tnnmph  in  the  long  run,  however  popular  the  con- 
trary may  be  for  a  time  and  apparentlv  successful  in  prac- 
tice ;  but  they  are  subtle  things,  and,  like  all  such,  require 
sharp  looking  after,  to  turn  them  to  the  best  advantage. 
"  To  err  is  human,"  even  iii  the  case  of  self-interest ;  and 
therefore  the  more  successful  we  are  in  any  enterprise,  just 
so  much  the  more  need  is  there  for  circumspection. 

The  mechanical  questions  involved  in  the  inquiry  have 
reference  to  the  construction  of  the  plough,  its  mode  of 
action,  and  the  mechanical  state  in  which  it  leaves  the 
soil  for  the  chemical  and  physiological  propositions. 

The  chemical  inquiry  embraces  all  questions  connected 
with  the  fertility  of  the  land,  as  the  economy  of  manure 
considered  as  the  food  of  the  peculiar  plants  cidtivated. 

Vegetable  physiology  has  more  to  do  with  the  plough 
than  some  may  imagine.  In  point  of  fisct  this  is  the 
broadest  of  the  three  fields  thus  opened  for  discussion,  as 
the  sequel  will  show ;  for  if  cultivated  crops  do  not  grow, 
weeds  of  some  kind  or  other  will  luxuriate? 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  say  much  about  the  details  of 
the  mechanism  of  the  plough  of  the  future,  or  the  shape  of 
the  furrow-sHce  and  angle  at  which  it  will  be  laid  by  our 
grandchildren.  From  time  immemorial  practical  agricul- 
turists have  been  familiar  with  the  &ct  that  the  more 
shapeless  the  furrow-slice  the  heavier  the  crop  in  harvest, 
provided  it  has  a  roundness  and  roughness  about  it — ^me- 
chanical characteristics  that  are  not  very  easily  described, 
but  which  will  readily  be  understood  by  our  professional 
readers  fiyniliar  with  them  in  the  field.  One  ploughman, 
for  example,  goes  whistling  along  at  a  happy  pace,  leaving 
"  a  round,  rough,  rattling  furrow-slice"  of  this  kind  be- 
him,  as  if  he  and  the  implement,  his  team,  and  the  land 
itself,  were  all  four  on  the  most  friendly  terms.  It  comes 
natural  to  them,  and  they  eigoy  it  as  a  funily  a£hir. 
Another  fights  a  pitched  battle  from  morning  to  night, 
the  very  ground  itself  bemg  against  him ;  and  all  this 
bustling  ado  to  cut  a  rectangular  furrow  slice  and  squeeze 
it  up  at  the  proper  angle  1  A  third,  a  "  greenhorn,"  a  be- 
ginner in  his  teens — ^young  Harry  himsdf— is  at  it  with 
all  his  might,  sometimes  at  the  trot,  sometimes  at  the 
**  auail  gallop,"  and  as  often  at  a  "  stand-still"  as  either ; 
the  ftirrow-uice  at  one  time  fiying  over  on  the  top  of  the 
ploughed  land,  and  at  the  other  grinning  behind  him,  or 
eke  rolling  back  into  the  open  farrow,  nassy  side  upper- 
most. In  vain  his  &ther  shouts  to  "  tue  it  easy"  or  "  go 
steady,"  for  aa  yet  he  knows  nothing  about  the  mechanical 
^osophy  oftAe  normal  velocUy  of  a  good^oing  plough. 
The  plough  and  thehonea  are,  of  coone,  to  blame  for  the 


bad  work  thus  made,  and  not  he.  Sudi  are  the  diier 
ences  that  are  daily  to  be  seen  exemplified  in  the  field, 
although  all  the  ploughs  are  identiolly  the  same  is  to 
mechanism,  and  the  teams  upon  a  perfect  footing  of  equJity 
as  to  might  and  mettle. 

Practically,  the  diffisrences  of  this  land  are  easily  ac- 
counted for,  by  those  who  understand  them.  Fields  of 
growing  com  and  broad  meadows  covered  with  cattle  may 
intervene ;  but,  so  long  as  the  three  teams  are  seen,  tlie 
one  ploughman  is  readily  distinguished  from  tiie  other  by 
the  eye  of  the  farmer  who  has  been  taught  to  hold  tk 
plough,  and  is  himself  thoroughly  master  of  this  braodi  d 
nis  profession. 

The  art  of  ploughing  hinges  upon  the  mechanical  qaa- 
tions  of  velocity  and  balance  of  the  plough.  To  mah 
good  work,  there  is  a  given  velocity  at  which  the  teun 
must  be  driven,  and  a  uniform  Tninimmn  amount  of  pova 
applied  to  the  handles  to  oounterbalanoe  certain  difereoces 
between  the  traction  fbrce  and  the  resistance,  arising  fton 
peculiarities  of  soil  that  cannot  be  otherwise  redneed  to  i 
state  of  equilibrium ;  and  that  velocity  and  this  power  most 
go  in  harmony  together  before  success  can  be  attained. 
Books  may  teach  certain  rules  as  to  breadths  snddeptb 
of  the  furrow-slice  and  the  stereotyped  angle  of  45  d^ 
grees  at  which  it  should  be  laid ;  but  all  who  hare  walk«l 
and  can  walk  at  pleasure  successfully  between  "  the  itilts" 
or  plough-handles  know  from  experience  that  this  ii 
"fireside  routine,"  and  not  sound  practice.  No  doobt 
the  rule  of  a  rectangular  fiurow-slice  may  be  sound,  when 
only  applied  to  the  <^  landside"  of  the  question ;  bat  this, 
it  must  be  borne  in  remembrance  by  tiie  reader,  ii  only 
the  left-hand  side,  for  when  we  turn  to  the  other  ride- 
vis.,  the  right-hand  side  or  tum-ftarrow  and  fnnow-s&e 
side,  then  the  rectangular  theory  is  oftener  the  exception 
than  the  rule,  and,  in  point  of  fisct,  ought  never  to  be  so.  In 
other  words,  this  rectangular  theory,  which  hss  now  heen 
taught  for  half  a  century,  is  a  "  fireside"  mistake— a  mir 
application  of  mechanicid  principles — and,  what  is  wone, 
the  very  reverse  of  what  should  be  taught,  as  the  aeit 
paragraph  will  prove. 

According  to  the  practice  of  the  first  or  most  nceciw 
ploughman,  the  rectangular  sod  is  turned  into  a  cirenk 
one ;  and  as  this  form  of  the  furrow-slioe  is  thst  which 
produces  the  best  crop,  and  maintains  the  hi^eat  degree 
of  fertility  in  the  land,  it  follows  that  ike  eoMvertumV 
ike  M^uare  inio  ike  cireleia  the  true  rule  that  akoold  he 
taught  for  the  future. 

Uke  all  other  professional  questions  of  art  that  hinge 
upon  specific  detail,  requiring  to  be  doaely  examined  b^ 
they  are  practically  understood,  so  the  meehanicsl  su«m 
operandi  of  the  three  pbughmen,  with  their  plonghsud 
teams,  demand  a  dose  matter-of-fiact  investigation  in  the 
field,  in  order  to  comprehend  the  raiumale  of  coDvcrtiDg 
a  rectangular  sod  into  a  circular  one,  under  all  the  drcoffl* 
stances  of  the  case,  as  to  diversibr  of  soil  and  aesson. 

On  turning  to  the  best  ploughman,  the  first  thin^  that 
arrests  attention  is  the  great  ease  and  freedom  at  which  he 
and  his  horses  walk,  when  compared  with  either  of  ue 
otiier  two  examples.  Between  the  head  and  hands,  w 
and  elbows  of  the  former,  and  between  the  hesds  ud 
shoulders  and  feet  and  back-bbnes  of  the  latter,  there 
appears  to  be  a  dose  redprodty  of  movement ;  snd  who 
we  follow  up  the  mechanical  inquiry  into  their  Jt$^^ 
details  of  action,  we  find  that  this  mutual  lel^/* 
I  essentially  wcemxj  to  the  eeonomy  of  power  •pp«d» 
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bttoliiLg  and  lud^ng  tlifl  plough,  and  to  the  snooesaful 
mTenion  of  the  farrow-slice,  so  as  to  solve  the  problem  of 
traasforming  the  square  into  the  circle.  To  the  superficial 
ol»ser?er,  who  has  never  given  the  subject  a  moment's 
mechanical  consideration,  there  may  not  appear  any  per- 
ceptible diference  in  the  angularity  of  the  ploughman's 
dbow.  In  this,  however,  there  is  an  oversight,  for  half 
the  secrets  of  his  success  depends  upon  the  use  he  makes 
of  hia  elbows ;  and  when  we  examine  their  mechanical 
function,  relative  to  the  modiu  operandi  by  which  power 
is  apphed  to  the  handles  in  holding  the  implement,  the 
rationale  of  the  secret  becomes  manifest,  for  the  plough- 
handles  are  kept  at  a  uniform  distance  from  the  ground, 
whereas  the  body  of  the  ploughman  does  not  move  in  a 
straight  Hue,  there  being  a  gentle  departure  from  it 
horizontally  and  vertically ;  and  the  elbow  is  the  principal 
articulation  or  joint  whereby  the  balance  is  restored  to  a 
state  of  equilibrium,  so  as  to  preserve  the  natural  dignity 
of  human  progression,  and  to  secure  the  greater  economy 
of  muscular  power.  The  greater  ease  with  which  his 
horses  move  is  accounted  for  in  a  similar  manner. 

In  the  second  example  there  is  a  manifest  departure 
from  the  natural  type  of  things,  both  in  the  case  of  the 
ploughman  and  his  team.  Rigid  elbows  and  shoulders, 
for  eismple,  and  twisting  of  backbones,  is  now  the  practical 
role.  The  horses  neither  walk  so  uniformly  and  steadily, 
nor  pull  at  so  even  an  angle,  as  in  the  preceding  example. 
Somehow  or  other,  they  do  not  like  it — a  fact  that  can 
easily  be  seen,  bat  only  to  be  accounted  for  by  a  sort  of 
sympathetic  relation  existing  between  them  and  their 
dnyers,  combined  with  a  dread  that  all  the  bad  work 
would  be  attributed  to  them,  and  none  of  the  good.  They 
feel,  or  seem  to  feel,  sensible  that  he  is  fighting  a  hard 
hattle,  and  that  all  is  not  right,  consequently  they  take  it 
accordingly ;  while  thev  are  unable  to  comprehend,  beyond 
the  daily  routine  of  brute  experience,  why  they  should 
be  placed  in  a  predicament  so  opposed  to  the  natural  order 
of  thinn.  Hence,  their  stiffness  of  demeanour,  and 
greater  liability  to  break  out  into  perspiration  in  close 
weather. 

Of  the  third  example,  until  the  young  farmer  is  fairly 
colted  and  broken  in,  it  would  hardly  be  fiair  to  say  any- 
thing special  about  "  elbow  grease,"  or  the  peculiar  move- 
ments of  the  lumber  region  and  inferior  extremities.  We 
quote  the  example,  to  show  the  effect  of  a  greater  or  less 
velocity  in  the  turning  of  the  furrow-slice,  in  contrast  with 
the  uniform  and  well-timed  pace  of  the  first  example. 

Turning  firomi  the  ploughmen  and  their  teams  to  their 

ploughs,  and  the  quality  of  the  work  performed,  we  find, 

in  the  case  of  the  first  example,  a  less  amount  of  tear  and 

wear  of  the  working  parts  of  his  plough,  as  compared  with 

the  second  and  third.    This  arises  from  the  greater  amount 

of  adverse  force  applied  by  the  latter  two  ploughmen  to 

the  handles  of  their  ploughs,  such  forming  levers  of  the 

first  or  second  kind,  according  as  they  are  actuated.    If 

they  (the  ploughmen)  are  sometimes  passing  to  the  left 

band,  sometimes  to  the  right,  at  other  times  lifting  up, 

and  the  next  pressing  down,  then  all  these  forces  are 

■ntagonistic  to  the  tractive  force  of  the  team,  and  to  the 

rectihnear  progression  of  the  implement;  consequently, 

they  must  less  or  more  increase  the  amount  of  tear  and 

wear.    In  the  expreasive  language  of  practice,  the  first 

ploughman's  plough  "^oes  tf  itself."    In  other  words, 

it  will  go  for  a  short  distance  alone,  moving  smoothly 

upon  its  own  bottom  in  the  furrow,  the  ploughman's  hands 

l>eLng  both  withdrawn.    Under  such  circumstances  the 

Adverse  forces  on  the  wedge  are  in  what  may  be  termed 

a  normal  atate  of  equilibrium — a  minimum  amount  of 

power  being  applied  by  the  ploughman. 

The  plough,  by  going  evenly  on  its  bottom,  or,  tech- 
nically speaking,  by  "  soleing  firedy,"  cuts  the  furrow-slice 
perpendicularly  on  the  land  side,  and  level  or  evenly  in  I 


the  bottom.  The  sod  removed  from  the  miplonghed  land 
is  thus  a  rectangle.  It  is  so  from  headland  to  headland 
more  uniformly  than  in  cither  of  the  other  examples. 

We  now  come  to  the  climax  of  the  problem,  viz.,  the 
tranaformation  of  the  rectangular  sod  into  a  circular  one ; 
so  that,  "  when  the  ridge  is  finished,  the  fnrrow-slices  lie 
like  fine  fat  herrings  back  to  back  on  a  plate."  So  we 
have  heard  the  comparison  made  by  more  than  one  sound 
sensible  practical  farmer.  In  short,  how  does  the  meta- 
morphosis of  the  rectangular  sod  take  place  ? 

llie  process  requires  to  be  seen  to  be  practically  under- 
stood, but  the  following  will  suffice  for  a  general  idea : 
By  well  breaking  and  firittering  the  furrow-slice  on  the 
under-side,  it  naturally,  as  it  were,  assumes  a  certain 
degree  of  concavity  above.  Now,  what  is  this  loosening 
of  the  sod  on  the  one  side,  but  a  change  of  position  to  the 
particles  of  soil,  which  splits  into  shapeless  laminated  firag- 
ments,  that  range  themselves  or  are  ranged  from  the  con- 
cave side  upwards,  like  the  radii  of  a  circle,  and  thus 
forming  the  well-known  round  furrow-slice,  "the  fine 
fat  herrings  "  in  the  above  allegory  t  It  is  done  partly  by 
the  curvature  of  the  mould  board,  partly  by  the  greater 
transverse  velocity  of  the  upper  edge  of  the  sod  than  the 
lower,  but  principally  by  the  proper  rectilinear  velocity  of 
the  implement.  This  latter  conclusion  is  manifest  from 
the  fact  that  the  former  two,  as  to  curvature  of  the  mould- 
board,  and  difference  of  transverse  velocity,  are  common  to 
all  three  ploughs,  but  the  first  only  rounds  the  sod ;  and 
the  theory  appears  to  be  as  simple  as  the  practice  is 
effective  and  profitable. 

The  questions  of  profit  resulting  from  the  loosened  and 
well-broken  furrow-slice,  and  the  loss  arising  from 
squeezing  and  consolidation,  belong  to  the  chemical  and 
physiological  divisions  of  our  subject,  and  will  under  them 
be  discussed.  We  shall  conclude  our  mechanical  notice 
by  the  application  of  what  has  been  said  to  the  steam- 
plough. 

The  relation  between  the  velocity  of  the  wire-rope  and 
the  curvature  of  the  mould-board  of  the  steam-plough  is 
already  beginning  to  speak  for  itself  with  the  tongue  of 
Practice  in  the  harvest-field.  Although  we  cannot  say 
that  the  rectangle  has  been  yet  altogether  transformed 
into  the  circle,  two  things  nevertheless  are  manifest,  viz., 
that  the  sods  are  getting  a  regnlar  good  shaking  and 
breaking ;  and  that,  eventually,  the  steam-plough  wiU  beat 
its  old  rival  on  the  question  of  velocity  and  frittering  the 
sods  into  the  form  of  fine  fat  herrings. 

The  next  inquiry  will  be  principally  of  a  chemical 
chai'acter.  Our  previous  observations  were  almost  ex- 
clusively confined  to  the  construction  of  the  plough — 
past,  present,  and  future ;  and  to  the  form  of  the  furrow- 
slice.  But,  the  peculiar  mechanism  of  the  latter,  the 
round  sod  that  produces  the  best  crop  in  harvest,  involves 
chemical  questions  that  require  solution,  because  it  is  upon 
them  the  difference  of  fertility  most  depends.  The  best 
crop  also  hinges  upon  physiological  data  inseparable  from 
the  chemical,  but  in  prosecuting  the  subject  it  will  be  ad- 
visable first  to  examine  it  from  a  chemical  point  of  view. 
A  knowledge  of  the  latter  ia  necessary  to  the  successful 
investigation  of  the  former. 

In  the  form  of  an  interrogatory,  the  question  may  be 
practically  put  thus — How  is  it  that  the  round,  ragged, 
shapeless  furrow-slice  produces  a  better  crop  than  the 
finely-formed  rectangular  one  ?  How  is  the  fiict  to  be  ac- 
coimted  for  that  the  squeezed  sod  is  less  fertile  than  the 
one  whose  appearance  is  less  promising,  in  the  estimation 
of  amateurs,  whose  knowledge  is  more  confined  to  book 
routine  than  the  results  of  seed  time  and  harvest  P 
And  since  the  fertility  of  the  land  is  more  a  chemical  than 
a  mechanical  question,  how,  again,  on  the  other  hand,  do 
we  account  for  the  opposite  resvdt — ^thatthe  sod  which  gets 
the  greatest  amount  of  shaking,  breaking,  frittering,  and 
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ittecliAmcfld  toftsing,  yields  the  largest  unonnt  of  the  beet 
quality  of  com  ?  In  fine,  as  two  qaestions  are  obviously 
involved,  and  therefore  raised  for  solation,  viz.,  a  chemical 
proposition  and  a  mechanical  one,  what  is  the  peculiar 
relation  that  exists  between  them  ? 

The  practical  solution  of  the  above  opens  a  broad  field 
for  discussion.  That  the  atmosphere  has  something  spe- 
cial to  do  in  the  matter  has  long  been  a  popular  conclusion 
amongst  agriculturists ;  but  this  rather  extends  the  view 
than  otherwise,  thereby  placing  the  object  sought  at  a 
greater  distance,  whereas  we  want  it  brought  nearer.  Too 
much  atmosphere  is  just  as  bad  as  too  litUe,  if  not  worse. 
The  drifting  sands  of  central  Africa  and  of  Arabia  are 
practical  illustrations  of  this  extreme.  So  are  many  of 
the  once  fertile  plains  of  a  large  extent  of  Asia,  the  cradle 
of  our  race.  Such  examples  naturally  suggest  moisture, 
as  having  an  active  part  to  play  in  the  fertilization  of  the 
land.  "The  clouds  drop  fatness,"  is  an  old  inspired 
credence ;  but  when  we  examine  the  round  sod  and  the 
rectaugidar  one,  the  chemical  difference  is  obviously  not  a 
hygrometrical  one,  however  essentially  necessary  the 
presence  of  water  may  be  in  the  fertilizing  process.  We 
next  come  to  the  old  proverb,  "  Muek*8  ike  mother  of 
meait*  and  here  we  find  that  both  furrow-slices  (the  round 
and  the  rectangle)  stand  upon  a  footing  of  equality  as  to 
the  amount  of  supply  of  manurial  element,  animal, 
vegetable,  and  mineral,  which  they  respectively  contain. 
The  solution  of  the  question  does  not  therefore  hinge  on 
air,  water,  or  manure.  These  are  only  chemical  members 
apart  as  it  were  from  the  mechanical,  but  the  relation 
somehow  or  other  must  of  necessity  embrace  both,  so  as 
to  connect  the  mechanical  and  chemical  questions  together. 
In  other  words,  rectangiiia^  sods  and  round  sods  are  not 
chemical  questions. 

We  must,  therefore,  begin  at  the  mechanical  end  of  the 
relation,  in  order  to  reach  the  key  to  the  solution  of  the 
chemical  one.  And  on  the  threshold  of  the  inquiry  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  neither  the  rectangular 
furrow -slice  nor  the  round  one  upon  which  the  foundation 
rests,  but  the  difference  between  them,  for  Chemistry  will 
fraternize  as  readily  with  a  rectangle  as  with  a  circle.  In 
point  offset,  as  the  sequel  will  show,  she  rather  prefers  the 
keen  edge  of  the  acute  angle  to  the  fellowship  of  either, 
and  in  this  lies  much  of  her  secret. 

Are  we  to  infer  from  this  concluding  observation  that 
the  grand  secret  of  the  ploughman's  art  lies  in  Assuring 
and  frittering  the  sods  so  as  to  catch  the  air,  the  water, 
and  the  manure  in  the  infinite  number  of  acute  angles 
thus  formed,  and  there  and  then,  by  a  sort  of  galvauo- 
electrifving  action  produced  by  the  plough-irons  and 
mould-board  moving  at  the  given  velocity,  to  start  the 
laborating  apparatus  of  Nature  into  full  phiy  in  fertilizing 
the  land  ?  At  all  events  there  is  something  in  this,  were 
it  properly  expressed  in  the  language  of  the  occasion,  that 
eniooaies  much  of  the  mind  of  many  practical  farmers  on 
the  subject ;  for  unquestionably  the  fertilizing  process 
b^ns,  the  moment  the  round  sods  are  turned  up  to  the 
weather. 

If  this  is  the  whereabouts  of  the  fertilizing  secret,  the 
keen  razor-edged  acute-angles  of  the  round  furrow-slice 
require  to  be  closely  looked  into.  Take  them  up  and 
smell  them  (^the  finely  frittered  sods),  and  the  olfactory* 
nerves  do  indicate  a  sort  of  sulphurous  catalysis.  "  It 
aint  exactly  sulphur,"  but  a  gaseous  compound;  and  if  it  is 
true  that  the  formation  of  ammonia  requires  the  presence 
of  such  a  compound,  it  may  serve  as  a  clue  to  guide  us 
safely  a  little  fsirther  into  the  unknown  labyrinths  of  the 
natural  laboratory. 

Let  the  above  fertilizing  hypothesis  be  right  or  wrong, 
one  thing  is  certain — ^ihat  the  nose  is  the, farmer's  best 
analyst,  so  far  as  gone,  and  that  whenever  smells  of  this 
Dr  any  other  kind  are  discovered,  they  should  at  once  be 


laid  hold  on,  as  a  speetw  tA  pmerty  tiist  nqoiitt  iterplj 
looking  after,  before  they  can  be  tomed  to  pra&tdbfe  ac< 
count. 

It  is  when  the  land  is  ploughed  "  between  tiie  wet  dii 
the  dry"  that  the  rounded  furrow-aUce  is  most  soeeai- 
fiilly  formed  and  the  greatest  fertilizing  efiect  modncti 
May  not  this  old-estabUshed  and  femiliar  rule  laraier  vsA 
us  in  the  discovery  of  chemical  truth,  as  exemplified  in 
the  natural  laboratorv  of  the  soil  f  It  eertainlr  msy ,  and 
in  following  up  the  inquiry  in  this  direction  let  na  aho 
examine  the  two  extremes — ^the  land  when  too  dry  tad 
too  wet,  under  both  systems  of  ploughing,  including  their 
harvest  results. 

When  the  bind  is  between  the  wet  and  the  dry,  the  two 
systems  of  ploc^hing  are  more  nearly  upon  a  footing  of 
equality,  than  when  the  staple  either  contains  an  excess  or 
deficiency  of  moisture,  especially  the  former,  as  duiiogthe 
winter  months. 

In  this  general  conclusion  there  are  three  s^Pjnt^  ^ 
distinct  questions  that  demand  solution,  viz.,  why  b  the 
rectangular  furrow-slice  most  successfel  between  the  vet 
and  ^e  dr^  P  and,  vice  versd,  least  successfhl  when  the 
land  contains  a  large  per-oentage  of  moisture  P  and  thir^ 
Whv  does  the  round  sod  fall  behind  in  point  of  extra  nem 
in  dry  weather  P 

These  are  practical  questions  that  are  easily  eohed  hy 
fermers  in  the  field  in  a  general  way.  Thns  expetieoee 
has  taught  them  the  value  of  certain  appearances,  ind 
these  they  readily  recognise  and  appreciate.  Bat  whit 
they  perceive  belongs  principally  to  the  mechanical  side  of 
the  subject,  for  when  chemical  diffbrences  are  enmnettted 
the  proof  is  always  left  for  the  harvest  to  supply.  VTith 
practical  men  the  bushel  determines  the  relation  betma 
seed  time  and  harvest.  This,  however,  is  not  the  sohitioB 
we  require ;  and  when  we  enter  upon  the  details  of  the 
question  why  the  rectangular  and  round  sods  thns  heat  i 
head  or  fedl  behind  in  tiie  race,  it  requires  a  keen  eye  tod 
a  clear  head  to  determine  differences ;  but  grantiiig  the 
force  of  this,  it  is  nevertheless  manifest  that  there  aretarn- 
ing  points  in  the  contest,  and  that  such  must  neoessaruy 
be  oDservabie  to  the  chemioal  eye,  if  not  to  the  micros- 
cope. In  other  words,  what  fiinners  cannot  pacdre  with 
the  naked  ejt,  or  by  the  aid  of  the  microscope,  they  may 
be  able  to  determine  by  the  chemioal  sense  of  smell. 

When  the  land  is  between  the  wet  and  the  dry,  ajid 
when  the  ploughs  move  at  equal  velocities,  the  rectsngnlar 
furrow-slice  is  more  fractured  and  broken,  consequently  xt 
approaches  more  nearly  to  the  mechanical  condition  of  the 
round  one. 

When  the  land  contains  a  larger  pcr-centage  of  moistofi 
as  it  generally  does  during  the  winter  months,  the  prino" 
pal  breadth  for  crop  being  then  ploughed,  the  action  « 
the  plough-irons  and  the  squeezing  of  the  monldhoaw 
compresses  the  rectangular  sod,  so  that  unless  this  a 
counteracted  by  the  frost  the  result  is  unfavourable ;  and 
the  more  slowly  the  horses  move  the  grester  i*  jhe 
amount  of  harm  done  by  the  squeezing  and  oonsohdsni^ 
action  of  the  mould-board,  plough-irons,  Isndside,  and 
sole  of  the  plough. 

When  the  land  contains  a  deficiency  of  moiatme, » 
during  summer,  or  drought  in  dry  springs,  clayey  sow 
"  board"  or  break  up  into  large  pieces,  while  friable  ones 
are  too  much  aerated;  and  the  faster  the  l»lo"«V^J" 
the  more  unfavourable  are  results.  In  other  words,  t^ 
round-furrow  system  is  less  perfectlv  carried  oa^  » 
detaUs  thereby  approaching  more  nearly  to  those  of  tw 
rectangular  aystem.  This  condusion  is  equally,  if^ 
more  applicable  to  autumn  cultivation;  although thedcttitf 
are  otherwise  widely  different,  the  winter  frosts  w<J°^ 
both  systems  to  a  state  of  comparative  equafity,  vhtfw 
in  the  former  season  the  absence  of  moistar^  w  MtUH» 
is  the  principal  equalising  cause. 
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Soeh  an  the  meehaiueal  dlffereaoes  in  the  tluee  caaes, 
and  tiie  more  doedy  we  examine  thdr  sereral  details 
and  the  relations  that  exist  between  them  and  the 
chemical  efRscts  prodnoed,  the  more  evident  does  the 
above  conclusion  appear  reUtive  to  some  sort  of  gal- 
vano  dectric  action  m  the  decomposition  of  the  atmos- 
phere, coigointly  along  with  that  of  the  animal,  vegetahle, 
minerd,  and  gaseons  matters  of  the  soil,  in  the  process  of 
its  fertilisation,  or  in  supplying  in  the  most  mvourable 
manner  fbod  to  certain  cultivated  plants.  In  other  words, 
the  chemico-medianicd  relation  is  strongest  when  air, 
moisture,  and  manure  are  present  in  the  soU  in  the  proper 
proportions,  when  the  puticles  of  the  staple  are  suffi- 
ciently bonnd  together,  as  they  are  "between  the  wet  and 
diy,"  to  readre  a  slight  force  to  pull  them  asunder,  or 
break  the  rectangular  ftirrow  sods  into  minute  laminated 
l^agments  so  as  to  reduce  the  square  into  the  circle,  and 
when  all  this  is  done  by  the  plough  moving  at  a  certain 
vdocitjr  firedy  on  its  sole  with  a  minimum  degree  of 
soueexmg  action  of  the  mould-board.  The  fertilizing 
effect  produced  is  thus  of  a  very  complex  nature,  and  so 
is  its  cause }  for  if  a  single  member  is  wanting,  or  in  the 
slightest  degree  modified,  results  in  harvest-time  are 
different. 

Of  modifications  of  this  kind,  the  most  interesting  is 
that  involved  in  the  velocity  of  tiie  plough ;  for  when  the 
team  walks  bdow  the  proper  speed  due  to  the  peculiar 
nature  of  the  soil,  the  chemico-mechanical  rdation  is 
weakened*  and  consequently  a  less  fertilizing  effect  is 
produced. 

It  would  thus  appear,  Buperfidally  examined,  that  the 
fhrrow-slice  must  be  oroken  by  a  certain  force  before  the 
greatest  fertilizing  effisct  can  be  produced.  This  brings 
B8  to  the  inquiry — ^is  such  really  the  case  P  If  it  is  so,  it 
speaks  volumes  in  favour  of  the  steam-plough.  We  know 
tnat  when  a  sod  between  the  wet  and  dry  is  cut  in  two 
by  a  sharp  spade,  and  the  fresh  sorfiices  examined,  little 
or  no  smdl  is  perceptible,  and  if  it  b  pulled  asunder 
slowly  between  ue  hsAds,  the  impresdoa  on  the  sensorium 


is  hardly  fdt  \  if  quickly  broken  the  smell  is  greater;  and 
greatest  when  the  cbd  u  broken  by  the  stroke  of  a  ham- 
mer or  wooden  mallet,  and  the  fissures  kept  com- 
parativdy  dose  together  in  the  hand.  And  we  are  also 
familiar  with  the  fad  that  the  quality  of  the  smells 
is  diffierent  from  dods  obtained  from  different  geological 
formations. 

All  this  lies  'in  the  same  direction  of  evidenoe  as  the- 
preceding  ;  and  the  next  question  that  arises  for  solution 
has  reference  to  the  cause  of  these  smells  and  their 
manurial  ydues.  Are  we  to  attribute  the  amount  and 
quality  of  the  gases,  for  example,  to  the  manner  they  are 
liberated  P  or  to  the  percussive  stroke  of  the  mallet,  and 
the  narrowness  of  the  interstices  which  confine  them  (the 
gases),  thereby  applving  them  in  a  more  concentrated,  and 
hence  perceptible,  form  to  the  organs  of  smell ;  or,  what 
is  more  likely  to  be  the  case  than  dther,  vix.,  to  tke  joint 
agency  of  both. 

There  cannot  be  a  doabt  bat  thai  pereussloa  rouses  into 
action  both  latent  heat  and  deetrieily  in  this  as  it  does  in 
many  similar  examples;  that  when  such  it  confined 
witlun  the  narrow  fissores  of  the  soil,  with  a  snfllciency  of 
moisture  and  natural  heat,  it  is  fiiToarable  to  the 
fertilising  proceas,  as  the  nitrogen  of  the  atmosphere  under 
such  drcnmstances  may  be  utilised,  and  that  ohemioal 
changes  of  this  kind  take  place  at  a  much  lower  tern* 
peratnre  than  is  generally  cremted.  It  is  equally  manifest, 
and,  indeed,  susceptible  of  nraeticd  proof,  tiiat  the 
peculiar  fracture  of  the  round  Airrow-sliee  exercises  a 
powerful  efficacy  in  preventing  the  soil  "  running  together*' 
in  wet  weatiier.  In  this  it  in  some  measure  resembles 
the  BorfiM^  soil  when  thoroughly  disintegrated  by  the  ttott, 
which  afterwards  wiU  stand  up  under  any  amount  of  rain 
and  sunshine,  without  running  tc^ether  by  the  one,  and 
baking  under  the  scorching  efFeoto  of  the  otheri  In  the 
expressive  Language  of  practice,  the  round  sod  takes  on 
the  weather  better  than  the  rectangular  one,  and  the 
above  data  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  this  is  as  much  due 
to  chemical  as  mechanical  laws.  Unoinbes. 


THE    EMPLOYMENT    OF    LINSEED  CAKE    IN    FATTENING    CATTLE. 


Tlie  employment  of  linseedcake  in  fattening  cattle  is 
increasing  m  the  United  Kingdom,  but  not  to  the  extent 
that  might  be  expected,  considering  the  large  increase  in 
the  consumption  and  production  of  animal  food.  The  ex« 
cellent  effect  its  use,  when  pure,  has  upon  animals  of  all 
kinda,  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  ordinary  artides  of  food, 
might  lead  one  to  suppose  that  the  demand  for  it  would 
be  greater,  especially  when  the  price  of  inferior  cereals, 
such  as  barley,  beans,  and  peas,  is  high,  as  it  has  been  the 
last  few  years.  We  may  perhaps  find  the  reason  in  the 
£act  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  foreign  linseedcake  is 
adolterated — ^not  generally  by  design,  but  by  the  cardess 
manner  in  which  extraneous  matters  are  allowed  to  remain 
in  the  seed  when  crushed. 

Upon  an  examination  of  the  returns  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  we  find  that  the  average  annnd  importation  of  oil- 
cake of  all  kinds  amounts  in  round  numbers  to  98,000 
tone,  taking  the  last  eight  years  from  1855  inclusive;  and 
that  of  linseed  for  the  same  period,  198,000  tons,  or 
about  1,066,154  quarters  of  cig^t  bushels  each.  The 
quantity  of  both  fluctuates  very  much,  according  to  the 
crop  of  linseed  abroad,  which  is  rather  a  precarious  one. 
The  loss  in  extracting  the  oil  is  estimate!!  by  Professor 
Andenon^  of  £dinbu^db»  at  25  per  cent.  This  will  mve 
148,500  tons  of  Knsera  cake ;  and  if  we  reckon  that  naif 


the  cake  imported  is  linseed  cake,  by  adding  it  to  the 

above,  we  obtain  the  following  account : 

Tons. 
English-made  cake       •        .        148,500 
Imported  ditto  •        .  46,500 

Total    .        .        .        196,000 
The  vdue  of  this  at  £9  10s.  per  ton  is  £1,762,500,  of 
which  by  &r  the  largest  part  is  paid  to  the  foreigii 
growers. 

The  extraneous  substances  found  in  the  foreign  linseed 
cake  are  various,  as  sand,  grass  seeds,  a  black  round  seed 
of  the  species  polygonum,  which  latter,  though  not 
poisonous,  is  indigestible,  and,  as  well  as  the  sand,  causes 
irritation  of  the  stomach,  and  consequently  interrupts  nu- 
trition. Mustardseed  also  is  sometimes  mixed,  which  is 
still  more  irritating  to  the  system  of  the  animals  that  eat 
it.  In  one  sample  andyzed  by  Professor  Anderson  double 
the  usad  quantity  of  water  was  fbnnd  and  a  lai^gt  amount 
of  extianeous  seeds*  making  dtogether  from  30  to  40  per 
cent,  of  adulteration ;  and  it  was  plain,  from  the  littlft 
adbesion  the  cake  possessed,  that  the  origiud  cake  had 
been  broken  up,  and  the  extnineous  seeds  and  the  wat«r 
added. 
As  to  the  ddeterious  or  poisonous  character  of  these 
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miztiires,  tlie  ProfiB88or  considers  it  extremdy  difficult  to 
detect  organic  poisons  in  the  stomachs  of  those  animals 
which  tfdce  them ;  and  he  is  inclined  to  think  that  the 
cases  of  deaths  of  cattle  alleged  to  have  been  caused  by 
eating  oilcake  with  poisonous  seeds  in  them,  are  not  con- 
firmed by  scientific  evidence.  At  the  same  time  he  cau- 
tions the  farmers  against  purchasing  adulterated  cake,  as 
containing  a  mnch  less  proportion  of  nutritive  matter  than 
genuine  cake. 

In  using  crushed  linseed  instead  of  cake,  the  fiurmer  can 
avoid  adulteration  if  he  sees  that  the  extraneous  matters 
are  taken  from  it.  English  grown  seed  is  free  from  them, 
bnt  foreign  can  seldom  be  procured  pure.  If  the  farmer 
crushes  it  himself,  which  is  certainly  the  best  plan,  he  can 
ensure  this  by  dressing  it  over  until  nothing  is  left  but  the 
pure  seed.  The  only  question  is,  whether  the  result  will 
pay  for  the  trouble  and  expense,  and  to  show  this  we  shall 
now  address  ourselves. 

On  inquiry  we  find  that  fit>m  every  quarter  of  linseed 
the  crushers  extract  11  gallons  of  oil,  besides  a  large  quan- 
tity of  soluble  albumen,  this  latter  amounting  to  15  per 
cent.  Both  these  materials  are  highly  nutritious,  and  are, 
of  course,  lost  from  the  oil-cake.  There  are  5  qrs.  3  bush, 
of  linseed  in  a  ton ;  and  the  quantity  of  oil  in  the  ton  is, 
therefore,  about  58  gallons  of  9^  lbs.  each,  or  in  weight, 
551  lbs.,  being  nearly  25  per  cent.  Together,  then, 
the  oil  and  albumen  amount  to  40  per  cent,  of  the  linseed ; 
and,  when  deducted  from  the  198,000  tons  of  seed  im- 
ported, leaves  118,800  tons  of  cake,  the  albuinen  being 
wholly  lost.  If  we  estimate  the  58  gallons  of  oil  at 
8s.  3d.  per  gallon,  we  obtain  £8  18s.  fid. ;  and  reckoning 
the  5  qrs.  3  bush,  of  linseed  at  70s.  per  qr.,  it  gives 
£18  14s.  3d. ;  therefore  :— 

£    8.    d. 

From  1  ton  of  linseed      18  14    3 

Deduct  58  gallons  oil      8  18    6 


Cost  value  of  the  cake 


9  15     7 


Linseed-cake,  of  the  best  quality,  sells  at  £12  per  ton, 
which  gives  a  profit  between  tiie  crusher  and  the  farmer 
of  about  £2  4s.  5d.,  or  rather  more  than  16  per  cent. 
And  as  the  farmer  can  purchase  the  seed  at  70s. 
per  qr.,  or  £18  14s.  per  ton,  with  the  oil  and  albu- 
men in  it,  the  question  is  whether  the  additional  profit 
will  pay  him  for  the  trouble  and  extra  expense 
the  use  of  the  crushed  seed  involves  ? 

Stephens,  in  his  "  Book  of  the  Farm,"  tells  us  that 
Mr.  MarshaU,  of  Holme  Lodge,  Bcdale,  Yorkshire,  fat- 
tened two  lots  of  beasts,  of  eight  each.  To  one  of  these 
lots  he  gave  two  pounds  of  crushed  linseed,  five  pounds  of 
ground  corn,  ten  pounds  of  chopped  straw,  and  851bs.  of 
yellow  bullock  turnips  per  day  each  bullock,  adding  a  little 
straw  uncut  in  the  rack  at  night.  To  the  other  lot  he 
gave  five  pounds  of  linseed  cake,  and  1121bs.  of  turnips. 
The  eight  bullocks  of  the  two  lots  cost  therefore  per  day 
respectively  as  follows : 


1st.  Linseed  cake,  8  stone  at  Is.  l^d. 

8961bs.  of  turnips 

Labour 


•ta  •••  •••  ••• 


•  •  •  •  •  ■ 


■  ••  •••  •••  •  *  9 


s. 

d. 

3 

4i 

3 

0 

0 

H 

6  10 

2nd.  Linseed  and  ground  com 4   4 

6801bs.  of  turnips      1    6 

Ck)aU  fid.,  kbour  5id 0  lU 


6   9i 


The  difference  here  is  very  small ;  but  the  twolou  of 
bullocks  were  sold  at  the  same  time,  and  those  fedoa  the 
crushed  linseed  fetched  £2  6s.  fid.  cash  more  than  the  others. 

Wame's  work  on  the  subject  is  well  known,  and  the 
proofs  he  brings  forward  admit  of  no  disputation.  In  the 
case  stated,  two  pounds  of  linseed  were  pitted  against  fire 
pounds  of  cake,  and  the  five  pounds  of  ground  corn  agaioit 
the  excess  of  twenty-seven  pounds  of  turnips ;  to  which 
ought  to  be  added  the  boiling  of  the  linseed  and  mol, 
whilst  the  turnips  in  both  cases  were  given  in  the  nv 
state.  The  profit,  however,  was  large  enough  to  conr 
any  extra  expense  or  trouble  that  might  be  incnntd. 

"  One  of  the  main  causes  of  the  rapid  progress  of  cattle 
when  fed  on  prepared  food,"  says  Mr.  Thompson, "  is,  I 
conceive,  the  perfect  state  of  health  the  anunals  enjoj. 
Linseed  oil  is  a  mild  purgative,  and  when  mixed  with 
meals,  and  especially  bean  meal,  the  bowels  and  aldn  are 
kept  uniformly  in  a  state  of  health  which,  I  think,  caoDot 
be  surpassed,  and  which  I  never  before  saw  qnalled." 
Another  gentleman,  Mr.  Button,  says:  "What  I  have 
seen  of  this  system  convinces  me  that  certainly  double 
the  quantity  of  stock  may  be  maintained  with  the  same 
quantity  of  turnips  as  we  consumed  on  the  old 
plan  of  feeding  cattle.  The  manure  is  of  the 
best  quality,  and  very  soon  fit  for  use.  No  mannie 
I  have  seen  has  equalled  in  efficiency  that  derived  fron 
this  process.  Hence  it  is  hard  to  fix  any  precise  limits  to 
the  number  of  stock  that  may  be  kept  and  maintained  o& 
a  fiurm,  where  a  moderate  supply  of  turnips  is  raised, 
where  this  method  is  rightly  carried  out  and  persevered  in." 

This  question  has  already  occupied  the  attention 
of  the  farmers,  and  various  opinions  have  been  ex- 
pressed founded  on  trials.  Where  these  have  fiuled,  it 
may  have  been  owing  to  the  crushed  seed  not  being 
mixed  with  meal,  and  being  given  in  too  large  qoaa- 
tities  may  have  acted  too  powerfully  on  the  bowel*  of 
the  cattle.  As  used  by  Mr.  Marshall,  mixed  with  bean- 
meal,  which  by  its  astringent  property  modified  the 
laxative  tendency  of  the  oil,  the  effect  was  excellent;  and 
unless  it  can  be  proved  that  oil  and  albumen  possess  no 
nutritive  properties  in  cattle  feeding,  it  is  just  such  an 
effect  as  might  be  expected  from  it.  The  expense  per 
day  is  not  less  than  the  usual  mode  of  feeding  with  oil- 
cake ;  but  the  superior  quality  of  the  manure  added  to  the 
extra  profit  on  the  cattle  gives  the  linseed  a  superiont; 
quite  decided  enough  to  justify  its  use. 


FARM    BUILDINGS. 


LABOURERS'  COTTAGES  ON  THE  FARM: 
The  "  English  cottage"  and  the  "  Scotch  bothie"  con- 
tinue to  form  the  never-failing  periodical  topics  of  discus- 
iion.  Seed-time  and  harvest  are  promised  ordinances, 
and  never  fail  to  return  at  the  time  appointed ;  and  no 
sooner  is  Parliament  up,  and  the  stirring  echoes  of  the 


sportsman's  gun  are  abroad  in  our  valleys,  than  the  hombk 
habitations  of  o  ir  peasantiT  form  the  intersessional  com- 
mentary of  the  season.  If  it  is  "  Old  England"  thi* 
time,  it  will  be  "  Auld  ScotUnd"  the  next,  and  so  the 
rustic  homily  runs,  while  the  fifty  thousand  Irish  csbui* 
that  send  us  their  annual  crop  of  measly  pigs  are  imp 
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sure  to  come  in  ft  r  tlieir  own  diare  of  "  fidr-pky"  by  way 
of  ehorua. 

That  labourers'  cottages  are  ont  of  date,  generally 
speaking,  is  a  tmism  that  may  be  sung  with  as  mnch 
fidelity  in  onr  day  as  it  was  when  the  poet  Bnms  Vitoie 
his  "  Cottar' t  Saturday  ^ight,"  or  Tusser  his  "  Five 
Hundred  Points  in  HusbandiT^/'  or  Virgil  his  "  Oeorgies;" 
and  that  the  same  complaint  may  be  made  to  the  end  of 
time  with  as  much  truth,  is  a  conclusion  which  anybody 
may  afl&rm  without  fear  of  contradiction  from  the  his- 
torical records  of  the  future.  Those  who  pay  their  tailor's 
bills  quarterly  may  keep  themselves  in  the  fashion,  but  it 
is  otherwise  with  the  owners  of  household  property,  for 
there  is  a  wide  difference  between  the  broad-cloth  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  bricks  and  mortar  on  the  other.  Thus, 
if  Princes  pride  themselves  in  the  palaces  of  their  ancestors 
— ^the  older,  the  more  esteemed  and  reverenced,  point  with 
solemn  pathos  to  trees  planted  long  ago  by  sacred  hands 
in  commemoration  of  some  eventful  period  in  the  family 
history,  and  even  weep  when  the  pitiless  storm  lays  the 
"  old  pollard"  in  the  hedge,  or  a  "  Heme's  oak"  in  the 
forest  prostrate  on  the  ground — ^what  are  we  to  look  for, 
in  the  humbler  walks  of  life,  where  self-interest  backs 
with  greater  sincerity  the  sacred  solemnity  of  the  occasion? 
The  fruit-tree,  the  woodbine,  and  the  ivy  daily  bring  home 
to  the  heart  of  many  a  cottager  and  humble  owner  of  a 
small  cottage  or  two  the  sacred  associations  of  the  past,  in 
a  manner  that  requires  to  be  personally  felt  to  be 
thoroughly  appreciate)!.  There  are  thousands  of  cottages, 
doubtless  a  long  way  out  of  date  as  to  the  domestic 
accommodation  which  they  afford  to  a  large  family, 
cottages  which  many  admirers  of  rural  scenery  as  well  as 
landowners  and  occupiers  would  grieve  to  see  pulled  down 
and  rebuilt  in  modem  style  I  Time  has  held  them  up  for 
a  century  past  as  honourable  mementos  of  Old  England's 
greatness,  and,  if  possible,  will  do  so  for  a  century  to 
come  ! 

It  is  not  to  be  inferred  from  the  last  paragraph  that  we 
belong  to  that  section  of  the  antiquarian  community  who 
offer  the  daily  sacrifice  of  idol-worship  to  every  moss- 
covered  stone,  ivy-clad  wall,  or  "  Heme's  oak"  to  which 
Shakespear  sung  with  ghost-hannted  praises  in  his  **  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor**  that  fiills  in  the  way.  When  in  the 
service  of  a  late  noble  Duke,  we  were  strongly  suspected 
of  the  contrary ;-  and  we  confess,  if  any  change  has  taken 
place  in  onr  respect  for  the  antique,  since  then  it  is  in  the 
go-ahead  direction.  What  we  wish  to  point  out  is  the 
difficulty  which  landowners  experience  in  keeping  pace 
with  the  times  as  regards  their  own  mansions,  fium- 
boildings,  cottages,  and  other  houses  upon  their  estates. 
That  the  castle,  the  farm-house,  the  country  cottage,  and 
half  the  houses  in  the  village,  are  all  of  them  out  of  date 
as  to  the  domestic  accommodation  which  they  afford  to 
the  present  age,  may  readily  be  granted  by  the  owners 
and  occupiers  of  the  respective  premises,  perhaps  in  the 
majority  of  cases;  but  those  who  annually  raise  the  brick- 
and-mortar  clamour  of  build,  build,  build  1  in  accordance 
with  the  counsel  and  style  of  to-day,  appear  sadlv  to 
overlook  the  more  solemn  demands  of  to-morrow  1  for 
the  suliject  is  a  far  more  comprehensive  one  than  such 
generally  appear  to  imagine. 

For  upwiffds  of  thirty  years  we  have  advocated  strongly 
improved  fiurm  homestoub  and  hibourers'  cottages,  as  also 
a  thorongh  architectural  reformation  in  towns  and  villages. 
Onr  professional  engagements  have  extended  to  a  wider 
sphere  of  action  than  is  the  general  experience  of  agricul- 
turists, being  practically  fiimUiar  with  the  English  cottage, 
the  Scotch  bothie,  and  the  Irish  cabin.  We  have  had 
ample  opportnnity,  and  have  not  failed  to  examine 
the  sevenu  systems  thoroughly,  from  a  physiological, 
dietetic,  industrial,  and  pecuniary  point  of  view,  in  each 
case  more  as  a  practical  question  than  a  purely  scientific 


one,  but  in  all  to  detennine  the  mntnal  relation  between 
cause  and  effect. 

The  general  conclusion  at  which  we  arrived  long  ago, 
and  firom  which  we  have  never  seen  an  occasion  to  depart, 
is  briefly  this.  Bad  families  make  bad  houses ;  alike  in  the 
castle,  the  farm-house,  cottage,  mannfactory,  or  mart ; 
bnt  bad  houses  seldom  or  ever  make  bad  families.  Bad 
inunoral  families  will  even  prefer  a  bad  house  to  a  good 
one ;  sometimes,  because  the  former  can  be  had  for  leas 
rent,  but  as  often  for  the  bad  locality  and  its  associations. 
As  Divines  often  tell  ns  trathfuUy  in  their  sermons,  by 
way  of  allegory,  "  sinners  would  be  miserable  in  heaven," 
so  it  may  be  said  of  cottagers  of  depraved  habits ;  for, 
take  them  out  of  the  village,  and  place  them  at  the  home- 
stead under  the  whip  hand  of  an  austere  but  Christian 
master,  and  they,  too,  would  feel  miseroble,  and  would 
either  forfeit  their  privilege,  or  abmptly  leave  it  at  or 
before  the  first  term  day.  Houses  grow  old  in  the  course 
of  time.  In  this  there  is  nothing  cither  unreasonable  or 
unnatural.  The  contrary  would  be  so.  We  have  seen 
houses  that  had  grown  old,  and  even  uninhabitable  over 
the  heads  of  agricultural  labouren,  for  whose  anceston 
they  had  been  built.  And  more  than  this;  for  we  have 
seen  the  old  people  shed  tean  when  helping  to  pull  down 
the  humble  cottage  in  the  lane  in  which  they  had  daily 
surrounded  the  fiimily  altar,  and  in  which  they  had  joined 
their  fiithen  and  grandfathera  in  singing  Emmanubl's 
praise — a  cottage  scene  which  Bums  very  graphically 
describes  in  his  "  Cottar^s  Saturday  Night"  But  so 
long  as  the  family  altar  is  kept  alive,  and  the  other  duties 
of  Christian  life  attended  to,  the  age  and  growing  frailty 
of  the  cottage  rather  add  to  the  sacred  solemnity  of  the 
occasion  than  otherwise.  And  this  is  equally  trae  of 
examples  in  the  crowded  village  as  of  those  in  the  greater 
retirement  of  the  fiirm  homestead. 

On  the  other  hand,  Christian  cottagers  are  not  insensible 
to  the  decencies  of  civilized  life.  However  illiterate  in 
other  respects  they  may  be,  when  once  they  become 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  their  bibles,  and  are,  in  short, 
"  Christians  in  word  and  deed*'  they  exert  themselves  to 
get  their  families  into  service  as  they  grow  up  and  become 
too  crowded ;  and,  if  their  boys  and  girls  promise  to  be 
like  themselves,  they  are  genonlly  inquired  after,  before 
they  are  of  age  to  leave  their  parents'  roof.  If  a  decent 
cottager  has  to  leave  his  cottage,  or  if  he  is  entering  upon 
married  life,  and  by  mishap  gets  a  bad  cottage,  he  will 
look  out  for  a  better,  and  leave  it  at  the  fint  term  day, 
and  sometimes  sooner.  Thus,  we  have  known  a  cottager 
rent  a  cottage  of  a  farmer  who  represented  it  as  "a  good 
new  honse  recently  built;"  and  so  it  was,  in  point  of 
fiict,  in  thr  :...ter  respect,  a  new  house  recently  ouilt  by 
the  fanner  himself,  but  in  a  style  out  of  date ;  consequently, 
when  the  cottager  came  to  take  possession  he  refused  to 
become  the  occupant,  or  enterinto  service,  and  immediately 
entered  into  the  employment  of  another,  who  gave  him  a 
cottage  more  suitable  to  his  fiimily  requirements. 

In  a  case  of  this  kind,  we  may  add,  our  opinion  was,  a 
few  yean  ago,  professionally  taken  as  to  whether  the 
cottager  or  the  farmer  was  right,  and  onr  award  was 
against  the  cottage,  both  on  sanitary  and  physiological 
grounds.  It  was  possible  to  drain  the  honse  and  gsrden 
thoroughly,  but  the  supply  of  air  and  light  inside  the 
former  were  insufficient  for  the  requirements  of  the  family, 
whose  number  was  honestly  and  plainly  specified  by  the 
ploughman  in  his  proposal  for  an  agreement. 

A  good  hand,  if  a  god-fearing  man,  and  having  a  pious 
fragal  wife  and  fiunily,  will  never  want  a  comfortable 
cottage  long. 

The  rule  is  applicable  to  every  comer  of  the  kingdom, 
the  sister-country  not  excepted.  As  in  the  case  of  a  good 
sound,  nsefnl  horse  or  cow,  and  which  finds  half-a-dozen 
honest  purchasers  in  a  market,  while  the  bad  one  is  only 
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inquired  after  \xf  tiie  tag-ng  and  lutp-hazard  dealers,  who 
only  look  at  the  pecnniaiy  ride  of  the  qnestion,  so  it  is 
with  the  honeit  cottager ;  for  the  moment  it  is  known 
that  he  is  ahont  to  change  hia  cottage,  a  choice  will  soon 
be  given  him  of  half-a-dozen,  and  sometimes  donble  that 
number. 

In  such  a  ease  a  Christian  cottager  wiU  prefer  a  God- 
fearing master,  and  the  worst  of  two  oottaees.  We  have 
fireqnently  been  an  eye-witness  to  this,  and  have  on  several 
occarions  been  consulted  privatdy  as  to  whether 
the  cottager  could  consistentij,  in  a  religious  sense, 
enter  into  the  services  of  such  and  such  a  master.  To 
cultivate  the  moral  and  religious  elevation  of  the  labour- 
ing classes  is  no  less  the  bonnden  duty  of  every  em- 
ployer, in  a  moral  and  religious  sense,  than  it  is  his  profit 
in  a  professional ;  and  to  those  who  thus  extend  the  honest 
hand  of  Christian  fellowship  there  is  something  of  a  very 
heartfelt,  stirring  nature,  in  giving  the  toil-worn  labouring 
man  the  necessary  advice  which  he  in  confidence  asks  in 
the  name  of  "  a  brother."  And  it  is  gratifying  to  add  our 
conviction  that  we  believe  this  "bond  of  brotherhood"  is 
growing  stronger  in  every  province  and  amongst  all  reli- 
gious sects. 

We  have  said  bad  characters  occupy  bad  houses,  and 
even  prefer  them,  and  that  the  Christian  cottager  will  pre- 
fer the  worst  of  two  houses  under  certain  moral  and  reli- 
pous  conditions.  The  practical  conclusions  that  follow 
are  doubly  interesting ;  for  the  honest  industrious  man 
often  so  improves  his  cottage  as  to  give  it  a  totally  differ- 
ent appearance,  both  internally  and  externally ;  and  the 
same  is  true  of  the  garden,  piggery,  and  every  other  ap- 
pendage. If  he  has  a  garden,  ne  knows  the  value  of  his 
Kitchen  and  other  refuse,  and  trains  up  his  children  to  a 
practical  knowledge  of  the  same  laws  of  cottage  economy ; 
for  vou  may  see  them  a  mile  from  the  cottage  with  their 
small  carta  and  wheelbarrows  collecting  the  droppings  in 
the  lane  or  road,  and  wheeling  them  home  to  the  garden ; 
and  if  he  has  not  a  garden,  he  knows  that  his  master  will 
always  give  money  for  manure,  besides  "  thanks"  to  the 
youngsters.  To  those  who  can  appreciate  the  sulgect 
from  a  practical  point  of  view,  such  details  must  be 
fiuniliar.  On  the  other  hand,  bad  charactera  very  soon 
make  good  houses  bad  ones.  First  one  pane  in  the  window 
is  broken,  and  stopped  with  some  old  rags,  and  then  ano- 
ther. The  wicked  boys,  in  killing  sparrows  on  the  house- 
top, break  the  tiles,  or  slates,  or  thatch,  as  the  case  may 
be,  with  stones.  Windows,  doors,  and  gates  are  left  open 
to  the  mercy  of  the  vrinds.  The  cottager,  on  his  return 
home,  may  curse  and  swear,  and  even  use  the  rod  with 
parental  authority.  As  a  workman  he  may  be  a  first-rate 
hand,  and  his  wife  may  be  as  talented  as  himself;  but 
nevertheless  it  is  surpriung  how  soon  the  cottage  becomes 
Bo  dilapidated  as  to  be  unfit  for  the  habitation  of  a  decent 
fiunily. 

We  now  come  to  the  pecuniary  question  of  interest  on 
capital.  A  landowner  is  anxious  to  build  farm  homesteads 
and  cottages  upoa  his  estate.  The  buildings  must  be  of 
the  very  best  style,  cheap  and  durable,  furnishing  suitable 
accommodation  for  man  and  beast.  "  Can  you  give  me  a 
design  that  will  return  interest  on  c^tal  ?"  Such  is  the 
question  put  to  profesrional  men. 

To  this  important  question  only  one  answer  can  be 
pYca  to  a  landlord,  that  will  bear  scrutiny  at  the  bar  of 
practice,  and  that  answer  is,  in  all  phunness,  briefly  this : 
It  is  not  your  buildings  that  pay  the  interest,  but  the  ten- 
ants, cottagers,  and  cattle  yon  put  into  them.  One  ten- 
ant, for  example,  will  make  the  h4>mestead  pay  ample  in- 
terest on  capital,  while  the  undertaking  would  ruin  another, 
and  ultimately  thus  fall  back  upon  the  owner  as  a  profit- 
less speculation.  So  it  is  with  the  cottage  and  garden. 
Ko  capital  will  more  enhance  the  productive  value  of  an 
estate  than  that  which  is  judidoualy  invested  in  the  erec- 


tion of  suitable  cottagea  for  agrfedinnl  labonoi,  no4 
ded  they  are  occupied  by  industrious,  finigsl,  dmitiiii 
fionilies,  and  properly  employed ;  while,  on  the  oonttuy, 
much  better  for  the  Landowner  to  throw  his  capitil  into 
the  fire  than  cumber  his  estate  with  labourers  of  ifflinonl 
and  depraved  habits,  having  rising  fiunilies  whose  hsndi 
are  continually  in  some  mischief  or  other  day  or  night. 

Into  the  practical  exposition  of  these  genenl  coacfo- 
sions  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  enter  at  any  great  length 
in  the  columns  of  an  agricultural  journal,  as  our  readm 
must  be  presumed  familiar  with  the  fkcts  of  the  esse  in 
detail.  It  is,  of  course,  the  produce  of  the  land,  saionl 
and  vegetable,  that  pays  for  all.  Apart  firom  die  land, 
the  homestead  and  the  cottage  would  be  worthless  to  the 
landowner.  The  two  form  a  species  of  machinery,  which 
has  a  certain  mechanical  function  to  perform,  sad,  like 
everv  other  implement  of  husbandry,  only  return  interot 
on  tne  prime  cost  when  placed  in  the  hands  of  honest,  in* 
dustrious,  and  efficient  workmen.  In  the  hands  of  sach, 
they  increase  the  marketable  amount  of  produce  to  m 
extent  £u*  greater  than  will  cover  redeeming  bterest  on 
the  capital  invested  in  their  erection. 

And  this,  too,  is  not  all.  Thus  there  is  not  only  an  in- 
crease of  produce  annually,  but  also  a  very  great  economy 
of  that  produce,  and  of  tiie  implements  and  eveiythisg 
upon  the  £srm  with  which  the  cottager  has  to  do  (con- 
fining our  observations  exclusively  to  the  esse  ef  the 
cottage,  leaving  the  homestead  to  another  occasion).  The 
good  cottager  takes  care  of  his  cottage  and  garden,  at 
already  shown,  and  also  of  his  master's  teams  snd  pro- 
perty. He  and  hispartner  keep  everything  desn  and  in 
its  proper  place,  lleir  wearing  apparel  and  bedelothea 
are  aJways  kept  dean,  and  free  from  smell  and  everything 
iigurioua  to  health.  The  amount  of  noxious  matter  ei- 
hided  from  the  body  and  lungs  of  a  hard-working  nan 
during  night,  when  the  reparative  processes  are  sotiTelj 
going  on  in  restoring  muscle  and  nerve  to  their  normu 
strength  and  vigour,  for  to-morrow's  toil,  is  very  great. 
So  is  it  from  the  lungs  and  bodies  of  an  active,  holt^ 
nursing  mother  and  child.  I^eeping-apartmenta,  there- 
fore, require  tp  be  large,  in  order  that  these  rraiaratin 
processes  may  be  normuly  and  healthily  perfomed,  lo  ai 
to  restore  the  labourer  to  his  full  degree  of  strogth  and 
usefulness.  We  need  not  go  further  into  detail,  aa  the 
reader  will  readily  perceive  that,  from  the  data  thns  ad- 
vanced, it  follows  that  the  cottager  with  suitable  home- 
hold  accommodation  is  physically  able  to  do  more  wen 
than  when  such  is  too  sn&alL  In  other  words,  a  good 
roomy  cottage  will  pay  interest  when  one  too  small  will 
not. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  bad  character,  whose  affTSi 
and  muscles  are  always  in  a  relaxed,  abnormal  state,  frna 
Ik  dirty  house  and  depraved  habits,  is  never  fit  to  do  macs 
work.  You  may  goad  him  on  for  a  little,  by  standing  W* 
hind  him  or  bribing  him  with  beer ;  but  the  moment  yov 
back  is  turned  about,  his  overtaxed  system  must  have  n> 
lief.  We  are  not  insensible  to  the  fact  that  there  art 
short-sighted  economists  who  think  they  can  take  aon 
work  out  of  such  "  devils,"  as  they  are  not  unfre^seBtly 
termed,  than  out  of  honest  Christian  men ;  but  sua  eon- 
clnaions  are  the  wildest  and  most  banren  dieama  imagin- 
able, what  is  presumed  to  be  realised  being  sbaolAUi/ 
impossible.  According  to  the  old  proverb,  "  like  m**^* 
like  man ;"  and  just  as  it  is  in  the  adage,  so  is  it  ia  the 
case  before  us ;  for  when  we  enter  upon  the  inqnii/  f^' 
tically,  there  is  more  than  one  "  devil"  in  the  story.  If 
thejdoughman  stop*  to  take  his  glass  at  the  heer-w(f> 
for  example,  and  then  gallops  his  team  to  makeup  f(»'the 
time,  then  those  who  approve  of  such  conduct  will  M 
found,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  to  have  a  gentle  w^  " 
doing  the  needful  stimulus  themselves,  although  pirhapi 
they  do  not  see  it.    When  the  teams  are  thus  overdnT» 
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and  ulAfiWiN  ttfe^MMd,  Ih6j  fe^pufB  stoleii  con.  W6 
need  not  dng  the  reader  throngh  the  implement  depart- 
ment of  the  fturm,  nor  jti  take  him  to  the  cow-hotel  and 
the  sheep-pen.  But,  retomiDg  to  the  eottage  itsdf,  and 
granting  that  in  style  it  is  a  palaee,  it  is,  after  all,  f^  of 
dirty  clothes,  rotten  mgs,  and  eferything  going  to  the 
dogs ;  andnf  it  is  weather*tight,  it  is  ahsolntelj  worse  for 
tiie  poor  man's  health  and  reparative  processes  than  were 
the  winds  whistling  ahont  his  ears  at  midnight.  In 
short,  the  pix)dnce  of  his  labonr  falls  fiur  short  of  that  of 
the  preceding  example,  while  his  cottage,  teams,  and  im- 
plements are  more  expensiTc  to  keep  in  repair,  and  cTcn- 
tnnlly  reqnire  sooner  to  be  replaced  bj  new  ones. 

Between  tJiese  two  examples  there  is  a  wide  diffSerence ; 
and  that  difference,  as  already  stated,  will  pay  ample  in- 
terest on  the  capital  invested  in  the  erection  of  the  cot- 
tage and  garden.  It  is  therefore  the  duty  and  interest  of 
landowners  and  their  tenants  to  provide  good  cottages  for 
all  the  honest  Christian  labourers  they  can  select ;  and  as 
the  labourer,  in  return,  gives  more  work  and  attention  for 
the  good  cottage  than  for  the  bad  one,  it  is  manifest  that 
he  should  not  also  pay  the  interest  on  the  capital  to  the 
Inndlord,  as  that  woud  be  more  than  interest  twice-paid 
by  him. 

lABOXTKBRS'  COTTAGES  NOT  ON  THE  FA£M. 

When  the  ploughman's  cottage  is  not  upon  the  form, 
the  relation  that  exists  between  it  and  the  farm  is  a  spe- 
cies of  bastardy.  In  the  English  connties,  perhaps  the 
migority  of  labourers'  cottages  b^ong  to  this  order,  being 
situated  in  villages,  hamlets,  and  towns.  In  some  cases 
they  ftre  upon  the  landed  estate  of  the  proprietor  of  the 
forms  where  the  cottagers  are  chiefly  employed ;  in  others, 
upon  the  freeholds  ^  the  tenants ;  in  a  third  upon  the 
fimh(^ds  or  Ions  leaseholds  of  men^nts,  manufocturers, 
or  the  like ;  and  lastly,  in  a  few  instances,  they  belong  to 
the  cottagers  themselves,  who  live  on  their  own  freeholds. 
In  eadi  of  these  oases,  the  relatiou  is  somewhat  difierent 
from  the  others ;  but  compared  with  the  relation  of  the 
cottage,  when  situated  upon  the  farm,  they  all  possess  one 
distinctive  characteristic  of  illegitimacy,  for  when  at  work 
the  cottager  is  from  home,  wh3e  both  he  and  his  fomily 
are  non-residents.  Tliey  are  in  a  measure  aliens,  for  the 
form  is  not  their  birthplace,  but  the  village ;  so  that  their 
interest  is  divided,  and  too  frequently  lies  more  in  the  latter 
than  in  the  former.  Each  case,  however,  requires  to  be 
examined  in  its  own  light,  to  be  thoroughly  understood ; 
and  for  this  purpose  we  shall  briefly  examine  the  above 
four  cases  separately,  in  comparison  with  suitable  cottage 
residences  upon  the  form. 

The  first  example  is  where  the  cottage  belongs  to  the 
same  landowner  as  the  form  on  which  the  cottager  is  em- 
ployed, but  is  situated  in  the  village,  hamlet,  or  town,  as 
the  case  may  be. 

When  the  farm  homestead  is  also  in  the  village,  as  is 
very  common  in  many  of  tiie  English  counties,  the  situa- 
tion of  the  cottage  is  not  ot^ectionable  as  to  ^e  distance 
the  labourer  has  to  go  to  his  work.  Bat  when  the  form 
is  situated  at  a  distance  from  the  village  in  which  the 
labourer  resides,  the  case  is  very  different ;  for  then  a  por- 
tion of  his  time  is  daily  lost,  while  he  is  not  able  to  per- 
form the  same  amount  of  work  as  when  resident  on  the 
form.  We  are  here,  no  doubt,  entering  upon  controver- 
sial ground.  Of  this  we  are  sensible,  having  over  and 
over  again  arened  the  question  both  vrith  village  cottagers 
and  their  Unuords,  who  laboured  under  the  f&acious  no- 
tion that  half  a  mile  or  so  was  of  no  practical  importance. 
But  those  who  entertain  absurd  notions  of  this  kind  are 
self-interested  advocates  of  the  villAse  system,  and  wholly 
ignorant  of  the  physiology  of  their  bodies,  and  therefore 
unqualified  to  open  th£  mouths  on  the  subject ;  their 


opiniou  being  anythfog  Mkvt  n  onuoMit  totiieir  pmfet* 
sion.  Let  us  briefiy  examine  the  foets  ot  the  ease  tadat 
both  these  hynotheses — ^first,  the  cottage  and  homestead 
both  in  one  village  ;  and,  seoond,the  cottager  has  to  walk 
half  a  mile  to  the  form. 

In  the  first  case  the  cottager  and  his  employer  are  both 
tenants  of  one  landowner,  and  reside  in  the  same  village^ 
Some  labourers  are  very  proud  of  thus  holding  on  a  footing 
of  equality  with  their  masters,  and  not  a  few  landowners 
are  equally  short-sighted,  and  conclude  that  cottagera 
ought  not  to  be  subtenants,  but  pay  the  rents  of  their 
cottages  directly  to  them. 

There  are,  however,  several  valid  objections  to  this 
system.  In  the  first  place  the  cottager  has  nothing  to 
give  but  labour  for  his  cottage,  and  as  he  never  gets  the 
foil  value  of  his  labour  in  a  productive  sense,  his  emj^doyer 
always  pockets  the  lion's  share  of  the  advantages  or  dis* 
advantages  of  a  good  or  bad  cottage.  In  other  words, 
formers,  like  all  others  who  employ  labourers,  have  a  eei^ 
tain  profit  on  each.  1\>  this  they  are  justly  entitled,  to 
cover  risk,  losses,  interest  on  capital,  and  value  for  their 
own  time  and  sldU.  But  although  agriculturists  derive  a 
profit  frx>m  the  work  of  their  labourers,  generally  speakmg, 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  requires  sharp  manage* 
ment  to  do  so ;  and  that  a  very  large  number  of  them  an 
actually  losers,  besides  being  slaves  themselves  into  the 
bargain,  so  to  speak,  the  whole  value  of  the  produce  tM 
being  insufficient  to  cover  the  rent  and  the  accounts  for 
labour  and  manure.  Hie  tenant  sells  the  produce  of  hie 
form  in  the  market  for  what  it  will  bring;  and  the 
labourer  sells  his  labour  for  what  it  will  bring ;  but  the 
price  or  wage  the  latter  receives  will  not  cover  the  interest 
on  the  capital  required  to  erect  for  him  a  suitable  cottage 
and  support  himself  and  fomily  with  the  daily  necessaries 
of  life.  If  he  pays  a  long  rent  to  the  landowner  for  a  good 
house,  he  has  too  little  remaining  with  which  to  boy  food, 
clothing,  and  firing,  and  educate  his  children,  so  that  he  fo 
unable  to  perform  his  task  without  impairing  his  heidth, 
and  thus  prematurely  thro«ving  himself  and  his  fomily 
upon  the  Union.  If,  on  the  contrary,  he  pays  a  small  rent 
to  the  landowner  for  a  bad  cottage,  he  has  more  finr  the 
daily  necessaries  of  lifo  than  in  the  previous  case ;  but  as 
the  reparative  processes  in  restoring  the  tear-and-wear 
upon  his  toilwom  nerves  and  muscles  take  place  prinel* 
pally  during  night,  when  he  is  in  his  own  house,  they  are 
abnormally  performed,  so  that  his  health  sufiiers  tnm  im- 
perfect household  accommodation,  thus  throwing  him 
again  upon  the  Union  in  old  age,  and  nursing  an  unhealthy 
funily,  which  have  also  largelv  to  be  supported  by  prt* 
vate  charity  and  poor-rates.  IBut  to  this  and  other  conse^ 
quential  pecuniary  questions  we  shall  return,  after  having 
examined  the  other  objections. 

In  the  second  place,  landowners  derive  a  profit  from 
work  performed  by  the  labourers  employed  on  their  estates. 
Thus  the  whole  productive  value  of  the  cottager's  labour 
does  not  go  into  the  pockets  of  the  cottager  and  his  em- 
ployer the  tenant.  On  the  contrary,  the  lion's  share  not 
onfrequently  finds  its  wav  into  the  coffer  of  the  landowner 
in  the  form  of  rents  paid  by  the  tenant  and  cottager.  As 
already  shown,  the  cottage  is  of  itself  a  non-productive 
investment,  for  unless  tne  labourer  finds  employment  he 
has  nothing  wherewith  to  pay  his  rent  to  the  landowner. 
Hie  Und,  on  the  other  hand,  yields  a  crop  annually,  but 
not  without  labour.  Without  labour  the  land  would  be 
worth  nothing  to  its  proprietor.  True,  he  may  leave  it 
in  its  natural  state  to  produce  just  what  it  will — say,  for 
the  sake  of  argument,  wild  geese,  ptarmigan,  &c.,  ftc.;  but 
even  then,  either  he  himself  must  catch  the  gosHngs,  &c., 
or  he  must  employ  somebody  else  to  do  so,  before  he  can 
support  himself  according  to  savage  life.  If  he  advances 
a  step  in  civilisation  to  psstoral  1&,  herdsmen  and  shep- 
herds are  necessary.    If  he  breaks  up  his  hind  to  aratioa 
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he  must  either  hold  the  plough  hinuelf  or  employ  a 
ploughman.  And  if  he  lets  his  land  to  a  tenant  for  so 
mnch  rent  yearly,  it  is  only  adding  another  link  to  the 
chain  of  indnstry.  And  when  we  further  follow  np  the 
subdivision  of  labour  in  the  cultivation  of  land  to  its 
present  state  of  progression,  the  humble  cottager,  after 
all,  still  remains  the  first  link  and  the  chief  link  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  chain,  and  the  landowner  the  big  link  at 
its  opposite  or  upper  end.  The  landowner  may  talk  of 
his  rents,  the  tenant  of  his  profits,  the  implement  maker 
of  the  price  of  his  steam-plough,  and  the  cottager  of  his 
daily  wages ;  but  collectively  viewed  as  a  whole,  the  sum 
total  is  the  produce  of  labour,  and  depends  more  upon  the 
poor  man's  toil  or  link  than  any  other  individual  link  in 
the  chain ;  for,  like  the  first  link  in  any  other  chain,  it 
has  to  bear  the  catenary  or  weight  of  the  others.  If  it 
is  a  strong  link,  it  will  bear  a  strong  pull  of  the  land- 
owner and  his  tenant ;  but  if  a  weakly  one,  the  upshot 
need  hardly  be  told,  for  the  landlord  and  tenant  must 
inevitably  fall  upon  (if  not  break)  their  noses  if  they 
apply  more  force  than  the  weakly  link  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  chain  will  bear  at  which  they  both  thus  pull ! 

In  the  third  place,  it  is  unfiur  to  ask  the  labourer  to 
pay  more  rent  for  his  new  cottage  than  for  the  old  one,  on 
the  grounds  that  he  will  ei\joy  better  health  in  the  former 
and  thus  be  able  to  do  more  work  for  his  employer  and 
his  landlord,  and  also  keep  himself  and  fiimily  out  of  the 
Union  1  The  unreasonableness  of  this  proposition  is 
almost  too  manifest  to  permit  of  any  practical  illustration, 
for,  figuratively,  it  is  burning  the  poor  man's  candle  at 
both  ends,  the  one  end  blazing  away  to  please  the  laird, 
the  other  to  enlighten  his  tenant  1 1  In  other  words,  it  is 
making  the  cottager  pay  twice  for  the  increase  of  house 
accommodation  he  receives ;  which,  in  point  of  fact,  is 
impossible  in  practice,  as  has  already  been  shown ;  for 
when  he  pays  more  for  his  cottage  it  must  be  at  the  ex- 
pense of  his  diet,  and  consequently  health ;  otherwise  the 
mrmer  must  pay  more  wages  to  the  labourers  and  less  rent 
for  his  land. 

In  the  fourth  place,  the  practice  involves  the  highly 
objectionable  doctrine  of  terving  two  masters,  more 
especiaUy  when  the  farmer  is  bound  by  his  lease  to  em- 
ploy the  village  cottagers  of  his  landlord,  or  in  the  ab- 
sence of  such  an  objection  in  his  lease,  it  is  implied  by 
the  custom  of  the  district  -,  or  when  he  has  the  unfor- 
tunate alternative  of  supporting  the  village  cottagers  in 
the  Union  if  he  does  not  employ  them  on  his  farm  1  This 
is  an  objection  that  would  require  a  long  article  to  do 
justice  to  its  details,  owing  to  its  iniquitous  character  re- 
lative to  the  manner  in  which  it  saps  the  foundation  of  the 
religious,  moral,  physical,  and  industrial  welfare  of  agricul- 
turid  labourers. 

Collectively,  little  requires  to  be  said  on  these  four 
objections.  It  is  very  clear,  in  the  outset,  that  the  land- 
lord, if  he  sees  his  own  interest  and  that  of  his  tenant  and 
cottager,  should  let  his  vUlage  cottages  to  his  tenant,  and 
only  draw  one  rent.  In  the  second  place,  it  is  equally 
manifest  that  the  cottager  should  enjoy  a  suitable  cottage 
rent  free ;  for  the  better  his  cottage,  and  the  higher  the 
bill  of  fiare  for  him  and  his  fiimily,  the  more  work  done  by 
him,  and  the  less  he  requires  fh)m  the  Union ;  and,  vice 
vertd,  the  worse  his  cottage  the  less  the  quantity  of  work 
done  by  the  cottager,  and  the  heavier  the  poor  rates 
required  by  the  Union.  This  is  brief,  but  practically 
conclusive. 

Our  next  proposition  is  the  waste  of  muscular  power 
sustained  by  the  cottager  when  he  has  to  walk  half  a  mile 
or  so  daily  to  his  work,  and  an  equal  distance  in  returning 
home  at  night.  To  this  loss  must  be  added  another,  that 
of  the  cottager  and  his  family  dieting  separately. 

The  first  of  these  is  a  plain  problem  in  applied  mechanics 
that  admits  of  a  tangible  solution.    Thus,  if  the  weight  of 


the  labourer  is  10  stones,  or  140  lbs.,  and  the  exin  dis- 
tance he  has  to  walk  daily  a  mile,  then  his  ner?a  and 
muscles  carry  this  weight  of  140  lbs.  a  mile,  which  the 
other  labourer  has  not  to  do  who  is  employed  bjthe 
farmer  whose  homestead  is  situated  in  the  village.  6en^ 
rally  speaking,  travelling  to  and  firom  his  work  is  the 
hardest  labour  experienced  by  the  cottager,  so  that, 
practically,  it  may  be  considered  nearly  eqnal  to  an  hoar's 
work  daily,  or  ten  per  cent,  added  to  the  expense  of  his 
labour — a  cost  that  would  do  far  more  than  bunds  soitahle 
cottage  for  him  upon  the  farm.  We  have  heard  the  ooq< 
trary  argued,  as  already  stated ;  but  before  such  coold  be 
proved  the  poor  cottager  would  require  to  be  "  lighter  thm 
a  feather"  instead  of  the  minimnm  weight  of  140  lbs., 
which  we  have  assumed ! 

The  loss  arising  from  a  divided  dietary,  whea  the  cot- 
tager takes  two  of  his  meals  in  the  field  and  only  odc  at 
home  with  his  family,  is  not  so  easOy  estimated.  That, 
however,  does  not  reduce  its  magnitude  one  iaia,  or  lessen 
the  domestic  consequences  to  which  it  gives  rise,  for  it  is 
attended  with  a  thriftless  system  of  cookery,  or  rather  no 
system  at  all;  while  the  sweaty  cottager  often  suffers 
hardships  at  the  hedgeside  in  the  winter  season  that  stifen 
him,  thereby  as  it  were  hurrying  him  to  the  Union  asd 
his  latter  end,  contrary  to  the  natural  order  of  things. 
Heartless,  dissolute  characters,  who  care  little  aboat 
starving  their  wives  and  children  at  home,  may  prefer  the 
hedge-side  or  anywhere  else  to  the  family  table  at  their  own 
firesides ;  but  we  have  always  found  honest  laboorera  pat 
an  incalcidable  value  upon  the  privilege  of  dieting  at  home 
with  their  families ;  and  it  is  a  privilege,  too,  which  ereiy 
Christian  cottager  ought  to  ei^joy,  for  of  its  manifold 
value  a  single  question  to  the  contrary  cannot  be  vahdlj 
raised.  In  hay  and  com  harvest  it  may  have  its  ditw- 
backs,  when  the  workmen  are  engaged  at  a  distance  from 
their  own  houses ;  but,  when  practically  considered,  soeh 
is  more  than  counterbalanced,  so  that  it  is  the  reverse  of 
an  objection  to  the  general  rule,  the  very  oontiary  beii^ 
experienced,  as  it  brings  the  whole  family  into  the  harvest 
field  to  meal  and  work  together. 

When  the  cottage  is  upon  the  freehold  of  the  fanner, 
the  cottager  is  thus  his  tenant.  In  this  case,  it  is  the 
interest  of  the  farmer  to  give  his  cottager  a  good  cottage ; 
but  he  will  require  to  keep  a  sharp  look-out,  or  his  ovn 
landlord,  to  whom  he  pays  rent  for  his  farm,  will  pocket 
an  undue  share  of  the  produce  of  the  cottager's  kbonr. 
In  other  words,  he  ought  to  give  his  labourer  a  good 
cottage  rent-free,  as  stated  above,  and  to  pay  his  own 
landlord  less  rent  for  his  form  by  the  interest  npon  the 
capital  invested  in  the  cottage  and  garden.  If  the  rent  of 
the  cottage  and  garden  is  £8  yearly,  then  he  ought  to 
make  his  landlord  pay  this,  and  not  the  cottager.  In 
other  words,  he  ought  to  keep  it  out  of  the  rent  which 
the  farm  would  be  worth,  were  the  cottage  built  by  the 
landlord  near  the  homestead. 

In  theory,  this  is  a  very  simple  question  in  subtracttoo; 
but  it  is  one  that  is  attended  with  innumerable  difficulties 
in  its  reduction  to  practice.  If  the  farmer  and  his  cot- 
tager both  live  in  the  same  village,  the  objection  to  the 
distance  of  the  labourer  from  his  work  does  not  exist ;  bat 
if  otherwise,  the  reverse  will  be  experienced.  In  short, 
the  exceptions  are  few  where  cottages  npon  the  freeholds 
of  farmers  will  bear  a  very  close  examination,  under  the 
several  heads  at  issue. 

.  When  the  cottager  lives  npon  the  freehold  of  a  third 
party,  such  as  a  village  merchant  or  manufacturer,  the 
case  is  still  worse  in  every  respect.  If  it  is  bad  for  the 
cottager  in  the  outset,  whose  wages  will  not  allow  hiiajo 
pay  rent  for  a  suitable  house,  without  subjecting  himself 
and  family  to  the  process  of  starvation,  it  fells  still  more 
heavily  upon  the  farmer  and  his  landowner  in  the  end, 
who  have  to  give  for  a  depreciated  description  of  labofif 
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much  more  than  it  is  worth,  and  alto  to  pay  extn-high 
poor-rates  to  rapport  an  ahnormal  state  of  industry  and 
domestic  eeonomy,  wholly  incompatible  with  the  present 
progress  of  Sodal  Science.  And  just  so  long  as  audi  a 
abort-sighted  system  of  cross-pnrposes  exists,  it  is  hope- 
less to  expect  any  improyement  either  in  the  condition  of 
sgrienltonl  labourers  or  in  the  grinding  amount  of  poor- 
rates  neceseaiy  to  support  it. 

The  last  class  of  cottages  we  have  got  to  notice  are 
those  which  belong  to  the  cottagers  themselves,  when 
thej  lire  upon  their  own  freeholds.  An  honest  freeholder 
is  always  a  man  of  some  standing  in  a  country  village  or 
town ;  and  to  this  rule  the  agricultural  labourer  is  not  an 
exception.  The  pity  is,  that  there  are  not  more  free- 
holders of  this  toil-worn  rustic  order.  Does  not  the  fact 
of  the  paucity  of  their  numbers  prove  the  soundness  of 
the  doctrine  which  we  have  hitherto  been,  endeavouring 


to  lay  down — ^thnt,  apart  from  the  land  or  him  upon 
which  the  hbourer  is  employed,  his  cottage  is  a  non- 
paying  concern  ?  In  other  words,  unless  he  can  command 
extra  wages  for  his  labour,  he  is  a  loser  by  living  in  his 
own  cottage,  especially  when  it  is  situated  at  a  distance 
from  his  work. 

Such  is  a  very  brief  review  of  the  viUage  cottage  sys- 
tem for  agricultural  Ubourers.  That  it  is  out  of  date 
requires  no  proof.  The  really  practical  question  is, 
to  get  out  of  it  with  flying  colours.  In  the  an- 
nual controversy  on  the  subject,  much  is  said  about 
poor-rates ;  but  there  iJs  another,  rather  a  delicate  one, 
that  requires  practical  handling — ^viz.,  tliB  political  tytiem 
of  freehold  voting.  All  evils,  it  is  said,  ultimately  work 
their  own  cure ;  and  it  may  not  inaptly  be  said  that  the 
viUage  cottage  system  is  fiist  writing  its  own  epitaph,  in 
this  sense.  £. 


AMERICAN    AGRICULTURE    AND     STOCK-BREEDING. 


The  results  of  the  last  American  census  enable  us  to  look 
somewhat  into  detail  in  many  of  the  branches  of  agriculture 
and  stock-breeding;  that  is,  supposing  any  degree  of 
reliance  can  be  placed  in  the  figures  collected  over  so  large 
an  area,  and  under  difficulties  which  must  necessarily  m^e 
the  complete  authenticity  of  these  returns  questionable. 
However,  we  must  take  them  for  what  they  are  worth. 
We  have  already,  on  a  former  occasion,  touched  upon  the 
statistics  of  sheep  farming,  and  the  progress  of  woollen 
manofitctures  in  the  States ;  and  we  may  now  glance  at 
some  other  facts  connected  with  live  stock  and  their 
products. 

The  tables  of  agriculture  show  a  satisfactory  increase  in 
the  live  stock  of  the  couutiy  in  the  decennial  period.  In 
the  whole  number  of  states  and  territories,  horses  have 
increased  frx>m  4,337,000  to  6,116,000 ;  asses  and  mules 
from  569,000  to  1,129,000 ;  working  oxen  from  1,700,000 
to  2,240,000 ;  mUch  cows  frx>m  6,386,000  to  8,729,000 ; 
other  cattle  from  10,293,000  to  14,671,000;  sheep  only 
from  21,728,000  to  28,317,000 ;  swine  from  80,354,000 
to  32,555,000.  The  aggregate  estimated  value  of  the  live 
stock  has  doubled  in  the  ten  years,  and  the  present  value 
is  set  down  at  £221,500,000.  The  value  of  slaughtered 
animals,  which  in  1850  was  returned  at  lllf  million 
doUars,  had  reached,  in  1860,  212}  million  dollars— the 
largest  part  of  the  increase  being  in  the  Western  States. 
The  manufiMture  of  soap,  candles,  leather,  glue,  bone- 
bkck,  and  others  droending  on  this  source  for  their 
material,  have  received  a  proportionate  development.^ 

No  better  evidence  of  the  progressive  improvement  of 
American  agriculture  need  be  adduced  than  the  great 
amount  of  animal  forces  employed  to  assist  the  labour  of 
man.  The  number  of  horses,  mules,  and  oxen  engaged  in 
agricultural  labour  is  probably  greater  than  the  number  of 
men — a  proportion  that  has  no  parallel  in  any  other 
country.  All  of  this  animal  force  is  of  course  made  avail- 
able through  some  form  of  machinery.  Within  the  last 
ten  years  the  use  of  the  reaper  and  mower  has  become 
not  merely  general,  but  almost  universal.  Some  of  the 
most  important  crops  are  now  seeded,  cultivated,  gathered, 
and  prepared  for  use  or  market,  with  little  or  no  labour 
from  man,  except  when  he  is  aided  by  mechanical  appli- 
ances and  animal  force.  The  employment  of  steam  in 
agricultural  operations  is  much  less  common  in  the  United 
States  than  in  Great  Britain,  but  is  gradually  increasing. 

Turning  to  dairy-products,  we  find  that  the  quantity  of 
butter  produced  in  the  year  1860  is  set  down  at  460^ 
million  poonds,  being  an  increase  of  46  per  oent,  oa  the 


product  of  1850.  The  amount  of  cheese  returned  is  106 
million  pounds,  or  839,000  pounds  more  than  in  1850. 
Cheese  is  especially  rich  in  flesh-forming  constituents,  and 
is  therefore  regarded  as  a  highly  nutritious  article  of  diet, 
well  adapted  to  the  use  of  the  labouring  man,  and  capable 
of  doing  more  to  repair  the  waste  of  muscular  exertion 
than  many  times  its  weight  of  butter  or  of  fat  meat. 
Still  it  appears  that  cheese  does  not  enter  largely  into  the 
daily  food  of  the  working  classes  of  the  States,  as  it  does 
in  Germany  and  Great  Britain.  Were  it  produced  more 
abundantly,  and  sold  at  a  lower  price,  it  is  probable  that 
an  article  of  food  so  convenient  and  economical  would  be 
more  freely  used.  The  cheese  exported  from  the  United 
States  to  other  countries  is  about  15  million  pounds  an- 
nually. Were  cheesemaking  as  well  understood  generally 
as  it  is  in  Europe,  the  demand  would  be  greatly  increased. 
Comparatively  little  of  the  prodigious  quantity  produced 
can  be  termed  a  first-rate  article.  While  many  enter- 
prising dairymen  supply  an  article  creditable  to  the 
country,  in  Europe  American  cheese  is  not  held  in  any 
high  estimation,  and  for  the  reason  that  the  processes  have 
not  reached  that  perfection  which  alone  contributes  to 
uniformity  of  excellence  and  distinctiveness  of  character. 
An  article  so  nutritious  and  easy  of  transportation  would, 
one  would  have  supposed,  have  formed  some  portion  of  the 
army  rations. 

The  consumption  of  mutton  in  North  America  has 
rapidly  increased.  The  supply  now  as  rarely  exceeds  the 
demand  as  with  any  other  meat,  and  the  best  qualities 
outsell  beef  in  the  principal  markets.  No  country  is 
better  adapted  by  natmral,  and  on  the  whole  by  artificial 
conditions  to  the  production  of  wool,  than  tne  United 
States.  Australia  and  South  America  contain  the  only 
very  extensive  regions  of  the  earth  now  capable  of  com- 
peting with  equal  areas  of  North  America  in  the  produc- 
tion of  this  great  staple.  The  price  of  land  in  Australia 
is  much  higher  than  in  the  United  States :  its  distance 
from  the  wool  markets  of  Europe  equals  nearly  half  the 
circumference  of  the  globe ;  yet  its  exports  of  wool  rose, 
between  1810  and  1862,  {rom  167  pounds  to  68,000,000 
pounds  1  South  America  is  also  becoming  an  extensive 
producer  of  this  staple :  there  were  imported  into  Great 
Britain  alone,  in  1861,  6,000,000  pounds.  Yet  South 
America  has  no  natural  conditions  of  superiority  over 
North  America  for  sheep  farming,  while  there  are  political 
and  moral  ones  which  undeniably  are  hostile  to  the  secu- 
rity and  permanence  of  so  exposed  a  branch  of  industry. 
Apart  from  the  men  qneptian  of  the  cheap  produetum  of 
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wool,  the  cnMrimoa  of  tlio  moil  admeod  a^ricvHiml 
Bttloiu,  liko  SBgUuid,  Oemurn^,  and  Fraooe,  gom  to  aliow 
that  sheep  ore  a  neeeedty  of  a  good  geoeial  exetem  of 
husbandry,  on  even  the  Mghest-priced  lands  and  amidst 
fho  densest  popnlaiion.  They  afford  as  raooh  (bod  to  man, 
in  proportion  to  their  own  consomption,  as  any  other 
dosneatie  animals.  They  are  believed  to  return  more  fer- 
tfliiing  matter  to  the  soil.  In  addition,  they  alone  tar- 
nish  wool.  England  is  estimated  to  have  about  590  sheep 
to  one  square  mile,  while  the  United  States  proper  (ex- 
dosive  of  Territories)  has  only  48. 

Among  the  embarrassments  which  still  interfere  se- 
riously with  farming  operations  are  the  diseases  of  do> 
mestio  animals.  Two  forms  of  disease  have  more  es- 
pecially attracted  attention — ^the  pleuro-pneumonia  of  neat 
eattle  in  Massachusetts,  and  what  is  known  as  hog  cholera 
in  the  Western  States.     With  respect  to  the  former. 


prooipi  and  tBergMio  OMWONi  wcrc  adaiAil  in  fts  SiMi 
to  prereni  its  spread  to  oithcr  p«ts.  Ae  £asHs  vkiA 
prvrailed  among  swine  eanoad  great  dotmefeiea,  sad,  n. 
fbrtonately,  but  sraaU  snoeess  attadad  any  eflbitt  dcM 
to  arrest  its  prograa.  T^esa  viaitationa,  with  ^m  of 
more  oonmon  ooouirenee,  have  suggested  the  aseoatf  of 
a  class  of  weU-edneated  veterinary  soigeons.  In  thii  ps^ 
ticular,  most  European  conntiiea  are  grestly  in  sdiUM  of 
the  United  States.  There  is  nothing  about  the  rani 
economy  of  the  Old  World  from  which  the  Amerieuu  my 
so  profitably  learn  a  lesson  as  in  securing  skilAil  medial 
and  surgicd  treatment  for  domeatie  animsls.  Tka  ne- 
cessity has  been  made  still  more  apparent  by  reeent  loaes 
of  army  horses.  The  multiplieation  and  cost  of  msunncfi 
on  live  stock  also  furnish  proof  of  the  little  reHanee  pUoed 
on  the  skill  of  the  professed  cattle  and  hone  doetor  in  the 
States. 
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▲t  the  Boyston  Afiieulkiml  Society,  the  Earl  of  Habd- 
wiou  said  I  With  regard  to  agrienUore,  he  was  one  of  Ibe 
leaat  likely  of  any  in  that  room  to  be  able  to  tender  in- 
lonnation  on  that  point  to  farmers  whose  daily 'occupation 
was  the  tillage  of  the  soil.  His  mind  had  been  devoted  to 
other  matters,  and  he  had  only  taken  op  agriculture  as  an 
amusemeot— an  amasement  which,  he  was  sorry  to  saj, 
bad  not  proved  a  profitable  one.  The  s«soolatioa  had 
awarded  him  a  prUe  for  an  animal  that  day.  Now,  no 
doubt,  theie  was  some  reaaon  which  had  induced  the 
Judges  to  give  him  that  prise  i  but  be  said  at  onoe  that 
there  was  no  credit  due  to  himaelt  He  was  not  going  to 
reflect  upon  the  judges,  because  they  were  the  agents  of  a 
system ;  but  he  objeoted  to  the  system  altogether— to  the 
system  of  competitive  <)zamlaation  of  anlmala,  as  at  pre- 
sent  carried  on — from  beginning  to  end.  The  examination 
waa  meant  to  decide  which  animal  would  give  the  best  food 
at  the  least  cost  in  its  creation.  The  animal  be  had  shown 
had  bean  brought  up  on  the  beat  fatting  food,  without 
regard  to  ooii,  and  ita  snoeess  in  the  prise  list  waa  no 
credit  either  to  him  or  to  the  animal.  That  animal  was  a 
aham.  For  many  years  past  be  had  shown  animals,  and 
had  won  prises  at  Smitbfleld  and  elsewhere  by  showing 
shams.  But  he  never  had,  and  never  would  ha?e  any  other 
opinion  than  this— that  at  a  ahow  of  fut  animals  nobody  ever 
ihoroughly  knew  how  they  beeamesotat;  and  the  con- 
sequence was  that  the  priaes,  being  adjudged  fbr  fbtoess, 
the  prize  animals  did  not  alwajs  produce  the  beat  meat 
The  moat  really  profttabla  matter  was  in  making  food  fit  to 
eat  He  miiht  be  aaked  bow  he  would  have  the  oom- 
petition  oarried  on?  He. replied,  that  they  must  show 
animals  fed  in  a  reaaonable  way,  and  that  the  competition 
should  be  carried  on  something  in  this  wise :  Suppose  that 
Mr.  Samuel  Jonas  snd  others,  eminent  members  of  thst 
society,  whom  he  saw  around  him,  agreed  to  compete  for 
the  pnae.  They  should  agree  what  the  age  of  the  exhibited 
animal  waa  to  be,  and  that  ahould  be  the  whole  queation  so 
tu  aa  the  propriatora  of  the  eompeting  animals  were  con> 
oamed.  The  animsls  should  then  be  fed*  atalled,  and 
atabled  in  the  same  manner,  and,  at  a  fixed  period,  should 
be  brought  before  the  judges,  for  them  to  say  which  was 
the  best  flrame  for  them  to  put  fat  and  meat  upon,  and 
which  Arame  would  be  most  productive  sltogether  of  eligible 
and  profitable  food  fbr  the  public.  He  saw  no  difficulty  in 
carrying  that  out.  There  should  be  a  shed  or  building  in 
whioh  ul  the  animals  should  be  placed,  in  the  hands  of  a 
oompetant  and  tmstworthy  msn.  Each  should  hsve  the 
aame  amount  and  weight  of  food,  water,  atraw,  and  other 
oomftirta,  AU  shoold  be  treated  alike,  and,  at  the  end  of  a 
fixed  period,  should  be  produced  to  the  Judges  to  say  which 
was  tne  bast.  That  woold  be  oompetition.  But  his  ani- 
mal that 
Which 


a  u«eb«     AMnv  wuiutt  ua  ouuiDvuuuat     ouh  ium  aai- 

Lat  day  got  a  prUe,  being  shown  sgainst  animals 
probably  hud  not  been  aofbd;  and,  therefore*  he 


asid  that  the  present  system  waa  ntteily  useleH  u  s  toit 

of  real  merit  He  spoke  of  that  animid  u  a  winner:  he 
dared  not  have  spoken  of  him  as  a  loser.  Bull,  be  vu 
prepared  to  agree  that  agricultural  shows,  with  all  tb«r 
t'aufts,  were,  upon  the  whole,  great Iv  benefieiaL  One  ntae 
of  keeping  up  such  meetings  as  that  was,  the  ftieodly  tB- 
teroonrse  they  brought  about  Those  present  hved  in  vhit 
might  be  ealled  a  peculiar  county,  and,  during  thirty  jmh' 
reaidence,  he  had  been  partioularly  struck  wiu  two  ortkfM 
tbinga.  They  had  in  thecountj  a  great  variety  of  mIs 
and  a  great  variety  of  men.  In  what  he  waa  aboot  to  hj, 
no  farmer  mast  think  that  anything  derogatory  to  hii  chi- 
raoter  was  intended.  There  were  msny  rich  farmen  who 
entered  the  field  with  great  capital,  and  there  were  ouy 
poor  ones  who  entered  possessing  great  industry  voi  > 
desire  to  labour ;  but  small  capital  (he  did  net  say  U  «« 
any  disgrace  to  be  poor)  waa  aetrimenlal  to  bnsineet;  lad 
it  required  good  eapital  to  carry  on  farming  operatiou  pro- 
perly. The  friable,  light  and  esay  landa  of  thst  eoos^, 
though  not  productive  of  very  heavy  erops*  yet  retorsei 
hesvy  balances ;  and  on  theee  they  aaw  a  diiferent  elus  oi 
men  to  those  on  the  heavy  lands«  whioh  required  three  or 
four  horses  to  the  plough,  great  attention  to  drainage,  un 
great  labour.  On  the  latter,  they  found  that  the  poorer 
and  hard  labouring  men  generally  took  up  their  abode; 
but  what  did  it  come  to  f  Moet  of  them  pressat  were  aot 
the  better  persons,  but  the  better  olsss  of  lirmefs;  and  bi 
said  that,  fW>B  such  an  assembly  of  the  better  sad  riebif 
daaa,  aomething  should  go  forth  to  instruct  the  poonr-* 
firom  the  upper  to  enlighten  the  lower  dass.  Now,  he  tit 
by  speeches  in  the  newspapers  that  the  richer  sod  a<>^ 
enlightened  class  talked  of  chemistry,  of  theoretical  eolu* 
vation.  and  of  the  deep  sciences  ss  connected  with  agrieol- 
ture ;  but  they  never  heard  anything  firom  them  si  to  hov 
to  farm  land  before  they  got  to  ohemistiy  |  and  he  thotgm 
that  if  they  talked  of  practical  mattera,  it  would  be  nore 
useful  than  talking  of  ohemiatiT  or  theoretieal  onei.  He 
eaid,  then,  thst  the  farmer,  to  be  aucoeaafol,  miut  be  ip 
early  riaer— soon  in  the  aaddle ;  that  be  most  see  vt 
labourers  at  work  during  the  day,  muat  allow  ao  oicr*  i*^ 
water  to  accumulate  than  was  neceaaary,  and  that  iu> 
aprings  be  allowed  to  remain  without  proper  eoauoi- 
Next,  he  muat  plough  well  and  dean  well  Us  land;  then 
proceed  to  sow  well,  and  see  that  nothing  remsioed  os  the 
land  that  would  be  produotive  of  rubbish,  instead  of  cj^ 
After  thst^  ehemiosl  operations  might  be  brought  to  omt 
with  success.  Before,  chemistry  would  bs  nothing  m. 
rubbish,  instead  of  being  a  power  in  their  bands,  ntm 
heard  a  great  deal  of  rubbiah  about  scientific  farmui^ 
What  WAS  the  soienoa  of  farming  f  Thst  acience  »« 
vigour,  aotivlty,  sobriety,  seal,  good  plooghiDg.goodeownii 
good  fallowing,  good  weeding,  and  a  trust  in  vod  wv» 
Ntt.   The  natter  of  oottagea  for  laboms  Ht^^*^  ' 
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him  to  be  A  landlord's  qoefltion  entirely,  and  not  a  farmer's. 
It  WIS  an  important  question,  and  one  which  all  rich  men 
or  men  of  moderate  revenaes  would  do  well  to  attend  to — 
in  fact,  ooe  which  they  should  make  some  sacrifice  to  at- 
tend to,  and  an  imperstiTe  duty  upon  those  who  oould 
bmld  model  cottages,  snd  oonld  afford  the  sacrlfiee.  Bat* 
if  Iindlords  were  not  rich  (if  their  lands  were  not  large 
•nongh)  they  oonld  not  do  il;  they  eould  not  afford  it  un- 
less  there  would  be  a  remuneratiTe  interest  on  the  exoendi* 
tare.  If  cottages  would  return  ten  per  oent.  upqn  the  out* 
laj,  they  would  be  built  ererywhere— there  would  be  no 
difflcslty  about  it ;  but  it  was  not  sot  snd,  consequently, 
the  eottsge-bailding  question  in  sn  sgrlcultural  district 
wu  one  of  pure  eharity.  It  wss  not  a  paying  matter,  to 
boild  good  oottages :  if  sneh  were  the  esse,  there  would  be 
nlenty.  By  a  good  oottage,  he  meant  one  that  was  not 
built  of  mad  or  of  wicker,  bot  of  brick,  well  lined,  and  with 
s  dated  roof.    But  a  good  buildiog  cost  money,  and  should 

fire  back  a  return :  if  they  did  not,  thev  would  not  be 
oilt  They  might  talk  till  they  were  black  in  the  face, 
bat  they  would  not,  unleas  the  estates  were  in  the  hands  of 
rich  landlords.  If  rich  landlords  neglected  the  erection  of 
Iheae  buQdings,  they  negleoted  a  Taluable  and  usefU  duty. 
Bat  he  was  not  gjing  to  charge  suoh  neglect  as  a  erime. 
If  they  wsre  built,  however,  the  builders  would  reap  their 
ravsrd-^ot  In  m  monetary  retoro,  but  by  their  labourers 
becoming  a  lar  more  reapMtable  and  a  more  athletio  race 
of  msn. 

The  Hon.  E.  T.  Toai:i»  M.F.,  desired  to  say  a  few  words 
on  s  sabject  whioh  must  Tery  soon  become  a  subjeot  of 
diseaasion  in  the  Hou^e  of  Commons,  if  not  of  strong 
remooatraaoe  against  its  oontinaanoe  in  its  present  shape. 
He  need  searoeiy  say  that  he  alluded  to  the  malt-tax.  He 
had  been  present  at  an  agrioultaral  meeting  where  the 
question  was  pointedly  asked  of  the  representatiTes  pre- 
Mot;  What  wss  their  opinion  of  the  tai  ?  He  would  not 
wait  for  the  enquiry.  Those  whom  he  addressed  had 
boQonred  him  wiUi  their  confidence  for  thirty  jears ;  and 
he  thought  so  long-endaiing  a  connection  Jastifled  him  in 
anticipating  quesnons,  and  without  any  other  inducement 
whatever  than  that  whioh  sprung  from  the  most  oon- 
edentioue  moiiTes,  at  onee  to  eSbot  the  subject,  and  state 
his  opmions.  It  was  no  desire  to  make  what  wsa  termed 
poUtioal  oapilal  out  of  this  muoh*TSied  question.  There 
wsi  sa  ssBoetatioa  established,  whose  duty  it  wss  to  bring 
it  to  sn  iasoe;  and  an  inqairy  was  going  on  by  which  that 
issae  might  be  directed.  So  that  it  was  no  more  than  the 
STowed  duty  of  a  county  member  lo  declare  Ms  opinions 
on  what  he  moat  say  was  a  strictly  agilouUural  qneation, 
intimately  connected  with  great  principles,  and  with  the 
interests  of  fttrmers.  Gentlemen,  he  said,  had  you  been 
of  the  same  matenals  as  thai  troublesoma  old  lady  men* 
tioned  in  Holy  Writ,  who  wrested  from  a  proorastinating, 
if  not  an  nnjuat  judioial  funotlooaryi  a  jadgment  favoarable 
to  herself*  by  oontinned  importouity,  this  tax  would  have 
bean  aboliahed,  or  at  least  somewhat  modified.  Her  eon- 
dnct  at  this  time  is  worthy  of  imitation,  and  I  counsel 

(ou  to  adopt  a  similar  eonrse.  Mr.  Torke  then  spplied 
imself  to  the  peoolisr  eharacteristics  of  the  tsx  itself. 
He  said  it  might  be  ooasidered  in  a  threefold  aspect— as  a 
■odal,  a  flnanelal  question,  and,  abore  all,  at  this  time,  ss 
one  of  psramount  injustioe  to  the  Interests  of  the  fkrmer. 
He  said  he  would  not  intrude  on  the  meeting  with  figures : 
his  opinions  were  baaed  on  general  yiewa  i  and  with  those 
only  he  shonid  deal  Am  a  social  question,  then,  so  far  as 
any  benefit  waa  to  be  conferred  on  the  poorer  classes,  he 
thought  that  a  better  article  would  be  supplied  thsn  at  pre- 
sent ;  but  he  was  of  opinion  thst,  even  if  the  tax  on  malt 
wss  repealed,  that  the  great  eanitali^t  would  still  hold  his 
own,  snd  that  the  monopoly  of  brewing  was  not  likely  to 
be  invaded,  nor  tonohed  by  the  reduction  or  repeal.  As  a 
finaneial  qneation,  he  knew  how  diflloult  of  a^jastment  it 
must  be.  To  diiplaoe  between  fi?e  and  six  millions  of 
revenue  in  these  times  of  inoressed  national  expenditure 
was  no  eaay  matter ;  and  it  wss  clear  that  the  deficiency 
must  be  made  good  from  some  other  source ;  but  that  was 
no  real  grotmd  for  its  mslntenanoe.  The  argument  of 
great  iniostice  could  scarcely  be  sppUed  to  any  6ther  im- 

Sost  at  the  present  day;  and  it  was  a  matter  between  the 
hanoellor  of  the  Xaoaequer  and  the  pabUo  verenne.    It 
wss  not  tQi  Oiose  who  deiized  the  abolition  of  this  eno^ 


moos  duty— aa  interfiBring  in  carrying  out  domestio  arrange' 
moots,  and  the  use  of  their  own  produce  as  it  pleaaed 
them,  in  a  manner  most  cooduoiye  to  their  prosperity,  at 
a  time  when  the  continued  maintenance  of  fkiee-trade 
principles  was  inoolcated,  and  its  sd vantages  proved— to 
substitute  other  ohanges  in  its  place.    He  called  attention 
simply  to  the  fact  of  its  existence,  as  a  glaring  injustice,  aa 
a  violation  of  those   principles   whioh   the  progreesiye 
tendency  of  the  age  had  sanotioned.    And  now  (said  Mr. 
Yorke )  I  come  to  the  last  item  of  objections ;  and  I  have 
already  partly  alluded  to  them,  so  that  I  shall  not  detain 
you  at  any  great  length.    I  consider  the  tas,  as  I  have  said, 
a  groas  injustioe— a  violation  of  principles  already  sano- 
tioned and  accepted  ae  the  law  of  oommenie  and  of  trade, 
a  breaob  of  oontrset  with  the  agrionliursl  body,  implied  by, 
and  entered  into  at  the  time  of  the  repeal  of  proteotire 
duties,  and,  on  those  grounds,  indefensible,  and  wonhy  of 
your  most  strenuous  efforts  to  repeal  and  snnihilate  it. 
That  it  is  not  so  difficult  as  may  lie  imagined  has  been 
proved,  since  we  have  had  one  Chanoellor  of  the  Etcheqaer 
( Mr.  Disraeli)  who  made  an  attempt  at  its  dimmution  ; 
and,  although  he  failed  to  accomplish  his  purpose,  he  in- 
dicated that  its  rewoTal  wss  possible.    When  Mr.  O'Con- 
nell  (said  Mr.  Yorke)  urged  particular  adTantsge  for  Iie- 
Isnd,  he  used  the  words  *'  AgiUte,  agitate,  agiUte  I"    When 
Sir  Robert  Feel— thst  Gamaliel  under   whom   we  first 
enacted  the  rudiments  of  protectiye  laws,  snd  their  bene- 
ficial influenced  on  agiiculture)  was  desiroos  of  increasing 
his  Parliamentary  support  in  the  House  of  Commons  fur 
their  maintenance,  he  said,  "  Register,  register,  register!" 
Significant  words.    Let  us  apply  them  lo  this  subject.    I 
say,  unite  then:    ** Agitate,  agiUte,  a^tetel      Regiater, 
rsglster,  register  1"    Sneh  high  aatborities  aa  I  hays  cited, 
when  inflaenoed  to  gain  and  maintain  any  given  useful 
object,  justify  you  In  sdoj^ting  a  similar  course,  when  the 
object  is  hurtful  in  practice  and  uniost  in  principle,  to 
defeat  and  ayoid  it.    What  is  denied  to  juatioe,  seek  by 
importunity.    Agitate  tlie  question;  register  those  who 
are  fayourable  to  its  repesl ;  and,  as  all  great  questlona 
bays  been  carried  by  such  means,  use  them  now.    As  the 
hop  duty  and  paper  duty  fell  before  continued  sap  and- 
assault,  so  use  tbe  mesns  in  your  hand  that  thia  duty,  on 
the  acore  of  its  groaa  injustice,  no  longer  enonmber  the 
progress  of  your  agricultural  proaperity.    Tbe  question  has 
ita  difficulties.  X  know  them  all;  but  its  iojustiee  is  its  beat 
solution  of  them,  for  when  did  an  injustice,  acted  on  by 
popular  will,  long  prevail  against  its  concentrated  action  ? 
Mr.  Adkakx,  M.P.,  said :  The  question  of  the  malt-tax 
had  been  touched  upon  by  hia  honourable  colleague,  who 
took  rather  a  different  yiew  of  the  anbject  than  that  which 
he  (Mr.  Adeane)  took.    This  tax  produced  five  millions. 
Were  it  taken  off,  what  ooold  be  put  in  its  stesd  f    Bhoidd 
the|Ooyemment  think  fit  to  make  up  the  defloienoy  whioh 
would  arise  from  taking  off  the  tax  upon  malt,  by  putting  it 
apon  tbe  inoome-tax,  would  that  pleaae  the  farmer?  (No, 
no.)    The  tax  upon  paper  was  gone,  and  could  not  be 
re-impoeed.    It  was  an  undoubted  fact  that  the  prosperity 
snd  reyenue  of  this  country  were  increasing,  in  spite  of 
the  Ameriosn  war  and  Lancashire  distress,  so  thst,  on  the 
rsttun  of  peace*  we  might  sUll  hope  for  a  anrplus,  and, 
consequently,  •  reduction  of  taxation.    The  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  had  not  ahown  himsell  inaenaible  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  fanner,  for,  a  |iiw  days  before  the  end  of  the 
aession,  hs  had  granted  a  committee  to  inaoire  into  the 
merits  of  the  use  of  malt  in  the  fatting  or  cattle.    The 
same  committee  would  be  sppointed  next  session ;  and  he 
(Bir.  Adeane)  belieyed  that  if  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer had  a  surplus,  he  would  reduce  the  tsx,  as  he  had 
done  in  the  esse  of  the  hop-growers  Isst  year.    He  wiahed 
to  see  the  tax  reduoedj  but  he  would  not  aupport  the 
motion  ahould  it  be  brought  forward  after  the  publishing  of 
the  Budget.    He  had  nothiog  to  ssy  against  the  fsrmen 
sgitating  on  all  questions  whioh  they  considered  of  vital 
interest  to  them ;  and,  if  they  did  ao,  they  would  probably 
get  their  own  way  some  dsy.    He  would  now  lesye  the 
question  of  the  malt-tax,  and  turn  to  agricultural  societies. 
He  did  not  quite  sgree  with  Lord  Hardwicke  that  well-fed 
beasts  were  shams.    He  coasidered  that  prises  were  given 
at  these  shows  to  the  best^hsped  animal.    A  badly-shaped 
bidl  or  cow  would  not  beooBf  i  food  oot  by  viy  amoont 
of  feeding. 
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THE     PRIZE     AGREEMENT. 


It  would  8eem  that  prize  agreements  are  not  destined 
to  prosper.  That  of  the  Soifolk  Society  was  no  sooner 
circulated  than  it  was  condemned,  while  the  selected  of 
the  Staffordshire  Society  is  as  directly  attacked.  In  fisct, 
there  never  was  such  an  apple  of  discord  as  my  Lord 
LichAeld's  premium.  Snccessful  or  not  successful,  the 
recqttion  of  any  one  of  the  several  forms  is  sure  to  be  the 
aif^'il  for  someveiT  demonstrative  dissension.  There  was 
quite  a  scene  the  other  day,  on  the  reading  of  Mr.  Chawner's 
rejected  address,  at  Cannock,  and  the  publication  of 
Mi  .  May's  more  fortunate  attempt  threatens  to  overwhelm 
the  Siafbrdshire  Advertiser  with  notes  and  conunents. 
We  may  take  it  as  a  principle,  in  the  outset,  that  any  one 
precise  form  of  agreement  would  not  be  susceptible  of 
general  adoption,  although  the  leading  features  of  such  a 
contract  might  surely  be  made  to  work  very  well  in  most 
districts.  Confining,  however,  the  prise  form  to  the 
neighbourhood  from  which  it  originally  emanated,  it  may 
be '  both  amusing  and  instructive  to  gather  what 
is  really  thought  of  this  about  home.  T.  R.,  then, 
objects,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  game  dause, 
which  "appears  unfair,  and  almost  inoperative.  The 
cases  in  which  large  landowners  let  their  game  to  a  third 
party  are  very  few,  and  yet  these  purely  exceptional  cases 
are  the  only  ones  in  which  compensation  is  even  proposed. 
This  is  a  real  grievance  which  must  ultimately  be  dealt  with, 
and  in  a  different  spirit."  Again,  the  same  writer  considers 
"  the  clauses  as  to  selling  off  hay  and  straw  very  objec- 
tionable. The  practical  effect  would  be  to  prevent  the  use 
of  artificial  manure,  where  such  would  benefit  both  the  land- 
lord and  tenant.  Let  the  tenant  dispose  of  the  produce  of  his 
farm  to  the  best  possible  advantage,  purchasing  lime,  bones, 
goano,  or  other  manure,  to  the  money  value  of  hay  or 
straw  sold  off,  proancing  vouchers  for  the  amounts,  and 
both  parties  would  be  gainers"  ;  while  the  clauses  as  to 
croppmg  are  "  Cur  too  restrictive.  Such  restrictions  only 
retai'd  and  paralyze  enterprize,  progress,  and  those  disco- 
veries of  improved  modes  of  culture."  T.  B.  expresses 
himself  with  much  force  and  weight;  but  it  does 
come  out  that  he  was  one  of  the  disappointed.  We  have 
next  A  LovBK  of  Jubticb,  who  maintains  that "  an  agree- 
ment to  be  really  good  for  anything,  or  worthy  of  either 
notice  or  approval,  ought  at  least  to  be  consistent  with 
itself  in  all  its  covenants  and  provisions.  Now,  in  the 
case  before  us,  it  is  covenanted  m  the  6th  clause  of  Mr. 
May's  agreement  '  that  the  tenant  shall  not  have  more 
than  two-fifths  of  the  arable  land  in  his  possession  in 
wheat.'  In  his  view,  therefore,  it  is  in  accordance  with 
good  and  profitable  husbandry,  and  fair  to  the  landlord 
aud  tenant,  that  he  shall  have  this  proportion  of  his  arable 
land  in  wheat,  but  no  more.  But  in  the  14th  clause  of 
the  said  agreement  it  is  covenanted  'that  at  the  expiration 
of  the  tenancy  not  more  than  one-fourth  part  of  the  arable 
land  shall  be  in  wheat  I'  That  is  to  say,  supposing  there 
be  in  the  farm  in  question  100  acres  of  arable  land,  there 
may  bein  due  and  authorised  course  of  cultivation  forty  acres 
under  wheat ;  but  if  it  be  so  found  in  the  last  year  of  the 
tenancy,  the  tenant  will  have  violated  the  14th  clause  of 
his  agreement,  which  says  he  shall  have  but  twenty-five 
acres,  or  one-fourth  of  the  whole  of  the  land  designated 
as  arable,  in  wheat.  The  question  then  arises,  *  Cui  bono  ?* 
For  whose  interest  ?  Certainly  not  for  the  interest  of  the 
tenant;  for  he  will  have  to  disarrange  the  course  of  pre- 
viona  management,  and  leave  unsown  twenty-five  acres 
of  land  duly  prepared  for  wheat,  and  thiu  eacrifioe  tothie 


landlord  or  to  the  in-coming  tenant  the  profit  tkst  would 
arise  from  his  fur  share  of  the  wheat  crop  on  snch  twenty- 
five  acres !  Would  my  Lord  Lichfield,  or  any  other  noUe 
lord  or  proprietor,  in  our  county,  wish  for  such  lacrifice  at 
the  expense  of  an  out-going  tenant  ?"  Howerer,  this  is 
only  found  to  be  in  keeping  with  "  another  veiy  objection- 
able covenant  as  to  game  trespass,  and  the  conrtly  prorisioa 
that  it  matters  little  how  for  a  man's  crops  miy  be  in- 
jured, his  best  hopes  blighted,  and  himself  and  femily  ex- 
posed to  ruin,  so  long  as  it  is  done  by  t\e  friendly  ia»i 
of  his  own  landlord — so  long  as  the  game  is  not  let  to 
a  third  person.  The  question  of  damage  or  injoiy  u  not 
worth  a  moment's  consideration.  A  very  delicate  and 
costly  compliment  indeed  on  the  part  of  a  tensnt-frnner  to 
landlords,  but  unfortunately  at  the  expenie  of  tlie 
hard-working,  industrious,  but  perhaps  mined  tenant." 
There  is  a  deal  of  sound  sense  and  hsrd  hitting  in  the 
criticism  of  this  friend  to  justice ;  and  so  we  pass  on  to 
ViVRE  (Live),  who  counts  up  to  sixthly  in  his  bill  of 
exceptions,  and  in  this  wise :  "  FtrstUf^  it  does  not  pro- 
vide for  tiie  payment  of  the  tithe  rent-charge,  which  on 
some  forms  amounts  to  8s.  6d.  per  acre,  llus,  it  is  inb- 
mitted,  should  be  payed  by  the  landlord,  it  being  •  rat- 
charge  on  the  form,  and  payable  whether  it  be  oocapied  or 
not.  It  may  be  suggested  by  some  that  if  it  is  to  be  paid 
by  the  landlord  he  will  put  on  the  tenant  by  way  of  in- 
creased rent.  Well,  so  be  it.  Let  it  be  so  pat  on.  It  is 
a  rent,  and  if  it  be  added  to  the-other  rent,  a  man,  before 
he  enters  upon  a  form,  wiU  then  see  at  once  the  amoont 
of  rent  he  will  have  to  pay,  and  be  more  competent  to 
judge  whether  he  will  be  able  to  pay  it.  There  is  some- 
thing sneaking  and  unfoir  in  getting  a  tenant  to  pay  rent 
cLai^,  iasning  out  of  a  farm  of  which  he  is  not  the 
owner.  Secondly,  the  land  tax  is  clearly  a  Isndlord's  tax, 
and  ought  to  be  paid  by  him,  as  also  the  chief  or  quit 
I  ent :  the  latter,  in  some  cases,  amounts  to  £3  or  £4  a- 
year.  l%irdfy,  If  the  tenant  have  the  form  on  lease  if 
shoidd  insure  the  buildings  against  loss  or  damage  by  fire, 
and  pay  the  renewal  premiums,  and  produce  Toochos. 
But  if  the  letting  be  from  only  year  to  yesr,  then  the  in- 
surance and  payments  should  foil  on  the  landlord,  the 
tenant  having  only  a  short  limited  interest.  Ftmrthbf,  it 
should  be  plainly  understood  who  is  to  pay  the  property 
or  income  tax.  It  prevents  misunderstandings,  which 
sometimes  lead  to  an  early  '  notice  to  quit,'  and  that  u 
frefiuently  disastrous  to  the  tenant,  and,  in  most  caae^  no 
gaii  to  the  landlord,  fifthly,  1  do  not  find  any  proTisioo 
made  to  meet  the  case  of  the  bankruptcy  or  inwdvency  of 
the  tenant.  6ix^A/y,  from  farms  near  to  large  towns,  the 
tenant  ahould  be  allowed  to  aell  hay  and  straw  annaaJlT, 
to  a  certain  extent,  bringing  back  proportionate  manore. 
And  (see  clause  10)  it  may  not  be  necessary  to  scoor  np 
the  ditchea  every  year :  it  is  attended  with  grat  expen^ 
and  little  profit.  In  clause  12,  as  to  the  appointment  of 
an  arbitrator,  it  is  submitted  that  it  should  be  limited  to 
the  landlord  and  off-going  tenant.  And  see  the  Isst 
dause.  There  can  be  no  et  eeteras  in  agreements  or 
leaaes ;  everything  must  be  distinctly  defined  and  stoted, 
and  ought  to  be  so  in  words  of  the  plainest  kind."  I^ 
is  worthy  to  hold  his  own  with  the  other  commaitatonj 
for  there  is  a  deal  of  good  matter  in  all  he  sd?ano(s,  and 
a  tenant  cannot  know  too  clearly  nor  too  soon  all  he  wi" 
be  liable  for.  Then,  Alpha,  harks  back  to  the  old  gn^- 
ance,  and  is  foirly  at  a  loaa  to  understand  "  Howerer  tv 
noblemen  and  pnotietl  agricultuiita  oompEiiuiS  ^  ^^ 
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mittee  could  award  a  prize  to  an  agreement  which  leaves 
unsettled  the  vexaia  questio  of  game  between  landlord  and 
tenant  direct,  and  only  name  a  compensation  wh^n  the 
game  is  let,  as  I  with  most  and  all  know  the  unpleasant 
ness  that  arises  from  keepers  and  game?"  while  A  Man  of 
Straw  suggests  in  preference  to  "  loading  the  proposed 
agreement  with  old-fashioned  clauses  of  the  restrictive 
character  comprised  in  Mr.  May's  form,  that,  instead 
thereof,  if  at  the  end  of  the  tenancy  the  farm  shall  have 
been  deteriorated  in  value  from  any  cause  on  the  part  of 
the  tenant,  the  latter  shaU  pay  such  a  sum  as  would  by 
investment  yield  annually  to  the  landlord  what  he  may 
have  lost  by  the  depreciation  of  his  property.  Of  course 
it  would  be  the  landlord's  interest  to  reject  any  but  a 
really  responsible  tenant :  and  if  the  provision  I  have 
suggested  were  adopted,  it  may  be  reasonably  hoped  it 
would  lessen  that  unhealthy  competition  which  often  leads 
to  tenants  undertaking  obligations  in  the  shape  of  rent, 
which  under  the  present  state  and  prospects  of  agricul- 
ture they  certainly  cannot  afford  to  pay." 

We  subjoin  the  prize  agreement  in  full,  in  order  that 
our  readers  may  judge  for  themselves  of  the  soundness  of 
the  strictures  passed  upon  the  different  clauses,  as  weU  as 
form  their  own  opinions  upon  its  actual  worth  as  a  whole. 
We  must  candidly  admit  that  our  own  impression  as  to 
the  value  of  this  accredited  act  and  deed  of  the  Stafford- 
shire Society  is  not  favourable.  As  we  have  insisted 
for  years  past,  a  farmer  in  these  times  can  scarcely  have 
too  much  liberty  of  action  in  the  actual  cultivation  of  the 
land  he  holds,  provided  always  that  due  provision  be 
made  that  he  shall  not  li^ure  the  estate,  and  that  in  the 
case  of  his  leaving  he  shall  have  his  own  again.  This 
should  be  the  essence  of  an  agreement,  which  in  other 
respects  should  be  as  brief  and  as  clear  as  possible.  There 
are,  for  instance,  thousands  of  cases  where  a  man  might 
and  does  sell  some  of  his  straw  off  the  farm  with  mutual 
advantage  to  himself  and  his  landlord ;  and  the  notion  of 
tenants  going,  cap  in  hand,  to  ask  permission  to  sell  a 
load  of  straw,  should  surely  be  exploded,  instead  of  sanc- 
tioned by  the  power  of  a  model  and  modem  agreement. 
The  game  clause,  however,  too  palpably  points  to  the 
leaning  throughout ;  and  with  this  as  the  keystone  to  the 
&bric,  the  Committee,  whose  duty  it  is  to  amend  Mr. 
May's  handiwork,  will  certainly  have  something  to  do. 

PaXZB    AOBBKMBNT  OP  TBB  STAFPORDBHIBB  AoBICUL- 

TUBAL   8OCIBTY. 

Copy  ofJgretmefU  made  the  day  of  186  , 

between  A,  B.^of  ,  £^9**  of  the  one  part,  and  C.  D,, 

of  ,  Farmer^  of  the  other  part. 

The  said  A.  B.  (hereafter  calif d  landlord)  agrees  to  let,  and 
the  said  C.  D.  (hereafter  called  teaant)  agrees  to  take  the 
farm   called  ,  with  ita   appurteoaneea  described  in 

the  aehedale  hereto  appended,  eontaining  by  admeasurement 
atatatt  acrea,  or  tbereaboatr,  situated  in  the  parish 
of  ,  for  one  year,  commencing  on  the  25th  of  March 

next,  and  thenceforth  from  year  to  year,  until  the  tenancy 
ahall  be  determined  by  twelve  montlie*  notice,  anbjeet  to  the 
foUowing  terma  and  conditiona  :— 

l.^-The  rent  ahall  be  £        a  year,  payable  half-yearly. 

2.— -The  landlord  or  hia  agenta  ahall  have  power  at  all  timea 
to  eater  upon  the  premises  for  the  purpoae  of  gettinf ,  work- 
ing, felling,  and  etfrying  away  any  eoal,  ironatone,  mineral, 
atoae,  aand,  gravel,  marl,  clay,  timber,  and  other  trees,  tha 
tsaaat  being  paid  a  reasonable  oompenaation  for  any  aurfaoe 
damage. 

8. — The  tenant  ahall  not  underlet  any  portion  of  the  farm, 
Dor  fan  or  lop  any  trees,  or  grub  op  any  fences,  or  plongh  or 
break  op  any  old  turf,  unless  by  permisaion  of  landlord. 

4. — The  landlord  or  bis  agpnts  shall  have  the  ciclusive 
light  at  all  timea  to  enter  upon  the  land  for  the  purpoae  of 
abooting  and  flahtng :  bnt  if  the  game  be  let,  and  damage  be 
dona  to  the  tenaat'a  crops  ezeeedmg  in  any  one  year  Ave  per 
Mot  OB  the  rent,  the  landlord  ahall  make  compensation  to 
tba  tenant  to  the  anoBot  of  tha  iDJoiy  done. 


5.— Tha  tenant  shall  hava  tha  liberty  of  killing  rabbits  in 
the  fielda  from  lat  November  to  lat  April. 

6. — ^The  tenant  ahall  not  have  more  than  two-fiftha  of  tha 
arable  laod  in  wheat,  nor  mora  than  three  fifiha  in  white  atraw 
crop?,  in  any  one  year. 

7. — All  graas  land  mown  for  hay,  czeept  water  meadows* 
ahall  be  properly  manured  after  each  mowiug. 

8.~No  hay,  st'av,  maogolda,  turnips,  or  manure  ahall  he 
aold  off  the  farm  unleia  by  permiaaion  of  the  landlord. 

9,— All  buildings,  fences,  gates,  draina,  &c.,  ahall  be  kept 
and  left  in  as  goM  repair  as  they  were  in  00  entry  (allowanea 
being  made  for  onavoidable  decay),  materiala  in  the  rough  and 
paint  beiof^  fonnd  by  landlord. 

10. — All  wet  ditehea  and  water-courses  shall  bs  cleaned  out 
yearly.  If  thty  have  not  been  cleaned  out  in  the  year  pre- 
eeding  the  expiration  of  the  tenaney,  the  cost  of  cleaning  them 
ahall  be  allowed  by  the  tenant,  and  all  weeda  growing  on  tha 
headlanda  and  in  the  ditehea  aurronnding  the  arable  land 
ahall  be  cut  down  in  June  yearly,  and  all  thistles  and 
nettles  shall  be  mown,  spudded,  or  thraahed  before  going  to 
aeed. 

11.— All  buildings  and  fizcd  machinery  erected  at  tha 
tenant'a  ezpeuae  ahall,  on  leaving  the  farm,  be  offered  to  the 
landlord  or  in-eominc  tenant  at  a  fair  valuation;  if  not 
accepted  by  either  party,  the  tenant  ahall  have  the  liberty  of 
removing  them,  but  he  ahall  leave  the  premiaea  aa  they  were 
before  the  erection. 

12.— That  not  later  than  one  month  before  the  expiration 
of  the  tenancy,  the  landlord  or  in-coming  tenant  (if  the  farm 
be  let)  and  the  tenant  ahall  each  appoint  an  arbitrator,  and 
give  notice  of  the  aame  to  the  other  party.  These  arbitratora 
.  ahall  meet  not  later  than  ten  daya  before  the  expiration  of  tha 
tenaney,  and  having  appointed  an  umpire,  ahall  proceed  to 
conaider  the  elaima  made  by  either  party.  In  ease  either  neg- 
lect to  appoint  an  arbitrator  as  aforesaid,  the  arbitrator 
appointed  by  the  other  party  ahall  have  the  aame  power  aa  \i 
he  were  appoiated  jointly  by  the  partiea. 

IS.-— The  tenant,  on  leaving  the  farm,  ahall  plough  the  atub- 
blea  in  a  good  and  workmanlike  manner  by  the  1st  of  Feb- 
ruary. If  he  fail  to  do  ao,  the  incoming  tenant  ahall  have 
liberty  to  enter  on  any  day  after  default,  and  to  plongh  and 
aow  the  land.  In  any  caae  the  incoming  tenant  may  enter  by 
the  Iftt  of  March  to  do  his  spring  work,  and  in  this,  as  in  the 
preceding  caae,  a  suitable  stable  or  ahed  ahall  be  provided  for 
the  incoming  tenant'a  horses.  If  the  outgoing  tenant  do  not 
plough  the  stubbles  in  a  good  and  workmanlike  manner,  he 
ahall  not  be  paid  for  doing  it. 

14.— At  the  expiration  of  the  tenaney,  not  more  than  one- 
fourth  part  of  the  arable  land  shall  be  in  wheat,  nor  leas  than 
one>fifth  in  seeds  sown  in  the  preceding  year.  If  anch  seeds 
be  not  properly  put  in  on  dean  fallowa,  or  if  they  be  eaten 
after  the  80th  of  September,  the  tenant  ahall  not  receive 
anything  for  them :  otherwiae  he  shall  be  paid  for  aeed  and 
labour. 

15.— Half  the  value  of  the  wheat  crop,  if  a  Michaelmas  crop, 
and  not  sown  after  a  white  straw  or  root  crop,  shall  be  the 
tenant's  portion ;  but  if  the  average  quantityof  all  the  wheat ' 
crop  czoecd  thirty  bushels  per  acre,  the  tenant  ahall  take  all 
in  excess  of  fifteen  bushels,  leaving  that  for  the  incoming 
tenant'*  sbaie ;  but  if  any  portion  of  the  wheat  crop  be  sown 
on  foul  land,  the  tenant  shall  receive  only  the  value  of  aeed 
and  labour  for  inch  portion. 

16. — Not  more  than  one-fourth  or  less  than  one-fifth  of  the 
arable  land  shall  require  to  be  fallowed  in  the  year  after  the 
expiration  of  the  tenaney.  If  thia  arable  land  be  clean  and 
in  good  condition  the  tenant  shall  receive  20s.  an  acre  from, 
and  if  foul  he  shall  pay  20a.  an  acre  to,  the  incoming 
tenant. 

17.— The  out-going  tenant  ahall  leave  aa  battena  for  the 
use  of  the  farm  one-eighth  part  of  the  wheat-atraw  grown 
during  the  preceding  year,  for  which  he  ahall  be  paid  consom- 
ing  price;  he  ahall  alao  be  paid  aneb  price  foraayoator 
barley-straw,  the  produce  of  the  preceding  year,  not  ezoeedtng 
oue-etghth  part  of  the  crop.  AUtaa  other  portion  of  the 
atraw  ahall  be  properly  trodden  down  in  the  yards  for  manure. 
If  any  he  left  in  the  fields  causing  damage,  the  tenant  ahall 
piy  for  aueh  damage.  Any  hay  or  dovcr  left  on  the  farm,  not 
exceeding  one-half  Of  the  annual  average  crop  grown,  ahall  be 
paid  for  at  a  consumiDg  price. 

18.— At  the  expiration  of  the  tenancy^  til  maaore  made  on 
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the  farm  ihall  ba  the  pvopertf  of  the  landloid,  eieept  m  here- 
after mentioned :  The  tenant  ahall  be  paid  one-half  of  the  coat 
of  all  purchased  maourea  applied  to  root  cropa  (except  pota- 
toes)  durini;  the  lait  year  of  the  tenancy,  and  one-fourth  of 
that  applied  daring  the  previous  year,  profidiag  the  cost  do 
not  exoeed  the  aferag e  of  the  tvo  preoediof  yeara.  The 
tenant  shill  also  he  paid  for  all  unprepared  bones  and  lime 
used  on  the  farm  daring  the  last  four  yeara  of  the  tenancy, 
and  for  all  burnt  soil  or  marl,  vhero  the  dressing  of  aoeh  aoil 
or  marl  hat  not  been  l^ss  than  eighty  cubic  yarda  to  the 
aere ;  one-fonrth  of  the  cost  in  each  ease  being  deducted  for 
eaeh  year's  use.  For  every  other  fertiliaer  of  a  permanent 
character  the  tenant  shall  be  paid  such  amount  aa  the  arbitra- 
tor may  determine. 

19.— The  tenant  shall  also  be  psid  according  to  the  follow* 
ing  aeale  for  all  com,  cake,  or  linsaed,  consumed  by  stoek 
(except  horses).  If  daring  the  last  two  years  the  amount  used 
exceed  in  falae  ten  per  cent,  of  the  rent,  he  ahall  be  paid  one- 
third  of  the  amount  eoniiimed  daring  the  lut  year,  and  one- 


£Miith  of  the  MMnivt  eoDnmed  dtriag  the  bit  ymr  batim. 
If  the  value  oonaumed  be  under  ten  par  euit,  aad  abets  fivt 
per  cent,,  he  shall  be  paid  one-fourth  of  the  Tshie  emmowd 
dorioif  the  lut  year.  If  the  Taloe  consumed  be  life  per  cent 
or  nnder,  he  shall  not  be  psid  anything.  Vooditrs  ia  illciM 
shall  be  produced  by  tenant 

20.— If  the  tenant  has  laid  down  during  the  last  tn  jna 
any  dra*ns,  or  taken  up  and  replanted  any  eld  fcncei,  vttk  ths 
consent  of  the  landlord  in  writing,  he  ahall  at  thaetpinlim  rf 
the  tenancy,  be  repaid  the  UMwat  io  expanded,  sabkctsi  to  t 
deduotion  of  one-tenth  for  eaah  year's  use.  All  otiisr  pemfr 
nent  improvements  made  by  the  tenant,  with  ths  Usdlsri'i 
consent  in  writing,  shall  be  paid  for  as  the  arbitiiton  mxj 
determine. 

Lastly.— The  terms  dean,  good  eondition,  aad  ftral,  sbill  bt 
interpreted  in  a  reasonable  and  practical  sense,  and  ia  otinit- 
ing  the  quantities  of  cropping,  &c.,  allowaaee  shsU  be  sude 
over  and  under  for  the  liiea  of  the  fielda  falling  hi  the  umI 
ratatioii  of  cropping. 


MR.     CHAWNER'S     REJECTED     AGREEMENT. 


There  was  great  eidtement  at  the  Cannock  Society  *a  meet- 
ung  with  respect  to  Lord  Lichfield's  prise  agreement.  But  Mr. 
CoUis  came  forward,  at  the  request  of  the  committee,  to  read 
the  form  of  agreement  sent  for  competition  for  Lord  Lichfield's 
prise  by  Mr.  R.  C.  Chawncr.  The  Cbairmsn,  Mr.  Harvey 
W yatt,  before  the  reading  of  this  agreement,  asked  if  that 
atep  was  authorised  by  Mr.  Chawner,  when  that  gentleman^s 
letter  was  read,  in  which  he  said :  "  I  regret  that  a  previous 
engagement  will  prevent  my  attendance.  As,  however,  it  was 
at  Cannock  I  snnoaneed  my  intention  of  becoming  a  candi- 
date for  Lord  Lichfield's  premium  for  the  best  annual  agree- 
ment between  owners  and  occopters  of  land,  and  as  the  pre- 
mium has  been  awarded  by  the  joint  committees,  I  now  enclose 
a  eopy  of  the  agreement  which  I  sent  in.  My  object  in 
writing  this  agreement  was  to  put  upon  record  my  own  views 
upon  the  subject,  after  an  experienee  of  more  than  80  years 
as  a  tenant  farmer.  ....  I  place  them,  the  agreement  and 
explanation  of  ita  principles,  entirely  at  your  disposal."  It 
waa  stated  that  the  committee  had  unanimoualy  decided  that 
the  agreement  should  be  read ;  and,  amidst  general  eries  of 
**  read,"  Mr.  Collis  read  it  as  follows :— 

July  17th,  1868. 

"  OWNERS  AND  OCCUPIERS." 

An  Aorssm bnt  madb  thb  day  or  bbtwibn 

or  STArroBDSHiBB, 

Esq  ,  or  the  one  part,  and  or  thb  bamb 

FLACB,  FaBMBR,  Or  THE  OTBBR  PART. 

The  said  igreea  to  let,  and 

the  aaid  >greea  to  rent  the  farm 

deacribed  in  the  achedule  hereto  appended,  situate  in  the  aaid 
parish,  and  containing  420  acrea,  on  the  terms  herein  stated. 

1. — The  tenancy  to  be  for  one  year  from  Lady-dsy  next, 
and  so  on  from  year  to  year,  so  long  as  both  parties  shall 
plesse. 

2.— The  rent,  £  >-70Ar,  payable  ia  equal  sums  at 

Michaelmas*day  snd  Lady-day. 

8.— The  tenant  will  alco  pay  the  tithe  rent-charge,  and  all 
rates  and  tsxes,  exeent  land  tax  and  landlord's  property  tax. 

4.— He  will  keep  the  farmhouse  and  buildings  in  tenaatable 
order  and  condition,  as  alto  all  gates,  fences,  drains,  and 
water-oonrses,  and  farm  the  land  according  to  the  rules  of 
clean  husbandry,  sowing  the  same  proportion  with  wheat  ia 
the  last  year  of  tenancy  as  if  he  were  remaining  tenant. 

5. — He  ahall  cart,  free  of  charge,  all  materiala  for  landlord's 
repaira,  or  fcr  draining. 

6.—- He  shsU  not  make  any  alteration  in  the  buildings, 
either  by  taking  away  or  adding,  or  in  the  line  of  fences  and 
boundariee,  or  in  any  drain  or  water-eonrae,nor  cut  down  trees 
or  undernood,  nor  break  np  meadow  or  pasture,  nor  underlet 
or  assign,  without  the  consent  in  writing'  of  the  landlord  first 
obtained  in  each  case. 

7.— The  landlord  shall  be  at  liberty,  by  himself  or  his  agenta, 
to  enter  upon  the  fvm  at  reasonable  times,  to  examine  the 


condition  thereof,  and  to  fell  timber,  making  oompeDmtioafor 
damage. 

8.— He  shall  alao  have  power  to  charge  dilapidatioai  io  Oi 
event  of  the  tenant  making  default  in  the  dne  obteniBee  of 
any  of  the  provisions  above  atated. 

9.— He  will  stand  in  the  place  of  an  In-oommg  tmutn 
regards  all  daima  on  the  part  of  the  off-going  tanaat,  vbo  will 
have  no  interaat  in  the  produee  after  the  cxpimtiea  of  ths 
tenancy. 

10.— He  will  pay  to  the  tenant  when  going  off  at  theisd  of 
hie  tenancy  for  the  usual  tillages,  and  for  seeds ;  for  biU  Um 
vslue  of  all  manure  at  the  current  market,  valoe  fwhether  bim 
on  the  farm  or  purchased),  applied  during  the  last  yeii,  u^ 
for  half  valoe  of  all  lime  ao  applied,  and  full  valae  for  ill  btf, 
straw,  and  manure  remaining  unexpended  oo  the  turn,  lOJ  ^ 
laboar  in  earting  and  sprea^g  day  €9  marl  in  tin  list  tkm 
years.  . 

ll.—He  will  alao  pay  to  Urn  when  going  off,  in  isipset  of 
the  land  cropped  with  wheat*  provided  he  ahaU  have  seen  tte 
eame  proportion  aa  he  would  have  done  if  ooatiBaiBf  tssss^ 
for  the  seed,  labour,  as  well  aa  for  manure  before  provided  Ui, 
rent,  and  other  liabilitiea  incurred  daring  the  last  kaif-TOit 
and  duly  dischsrged  by  him. 

18.— The  landlord  ia  the  event  of  hie  diatraining  f«  w 
rent  due  Michaelmas  ahall  hare  power  to  iadude  io  lach  dn* 
traint  the  rent  for  the  cnrrent  half-year,  unless  ths  tesist 
shall  have  cropped  with  wheat  the  due  proportion  of  Iiad,  ii 
hereinbefore  atipnlated. 

18.— The  condition  of  the  lands,  aa  described  m  ths  Kbdoit 
hereto  appended,  is  admitted  by  both  parties  u  the  bsiit  a 
which  two  valners  as  referees,  one  to  be  chosen  byescb.ortic 
umpire  to  be  rhoien  by  them,  if  they  disagree,  ihill  >(  tte 
end  of  the  tenancy  strike  a  balance  between  nnexhaaetd  uo- 
provementa  made  with  consent  of  landlord,  and  the  dilspioAj 
tions,  and  between  allowancea  and  rent,  and  thereupon  inn 
the  amount  to  be  paid  in  full  aatiafaction  of  all  daimioaeitto 
side.  . 

[Special  danie  for  game  to  be  made  at  time  of  eatrx,  vAfl> 
position  of  farm  and  wishes  of  landlord  are  ascertained] 

Witoets  their  hands  and  seals. 

FORM  OF  SCHEDULE. 
Nameqf  Field.  Quantitj/,       Crop,  OondUlM. 

A      R     P 

New  Piece....  Ill    9    o'  Wheat Clean. 

Hill  Field....    8    8    0    Fallow Foal. 

Church  Field.    9    S    0    Pastore   Good. 

Homo  Meadow  11    S    Q    Out  fOr  hay  last    JLflermath  msaaW' 

season.  ,    .  . 

Bound  Hm..U    0    0    Turnips  fed  olT.    Claan,  sad  plo«»»« 

for  epfp*        , 

Cottage  Oroft .  10    9    0    8Mda   Good,  and  annsn"- 

Clay  Pit  Field.  10    8    0    Beans  WeU  hosd  ss*  P'' 

nislnf. 
N.B.--Xt  is  not  intended  to  euggcat  any  partiailua^ 
of  husbandry  by  tbia  sohedule. 
The  expliBitioM  appended  wen  w  follow ; 


TSE  FARMSR'B  MAQAZINB. 
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SXPLIWATION  OF  Tm  VBINCIPL18  UPON  WHICB  TRS 
PS0PO8SD  ANNUAL  AOKIKMVNT  (mARKID  **0WNBB8 
AND  OCCUnSBB")  IS  FOUNDBD. 


Aoonit  lasMtb  uibiibI  igntminti  now  in  vm,  enttoBii  of 
wmtif,  with  their  tbtnid  and  impriciietbto  damci,  tad 
thnr  oonfliotiag  iBtatpntfttioBB,  kBT«  retardtd  tlMprogitMof 
iffrifitUon^  hftTt  pveTnted  In  t  large  dtgiee  the  appUcatioii 
tt  UMDM,  dipitalt  tad  akill  to  the  eiiltiTation  of  the  land,  and 
haw,  in  a  word,  rendorad  onr  noble  pioCMaion  the  leoat  pio- 
grtitiveol  all  the  indoitrial  oeeopetiona  invhieh  Engluh- 
■en  are  engaged. 

The  two  principal  objects  of  thli  agreement  are— Fiitt,  to 
prolaet  the  landlord'a  intereat  bj  eneooragiag  the  apidieatlon 
af  eapitBl  and ekill  in  the  improTementa  of  Eiadad  property; 
zetaining  lor  the  landlotd  the  nanal  power  of  reoioviDg  a  tenant 
whOb  frMo  ignorance  or  diapoailion,  faila  to  do  his  duty  to  the 
land.  Secondly,  to  seenre  to  the  oeenpier  a  dear  suge  (aa 
ter  as  is  praetieable  in  an  annnal  tenancy),  a  free  6eld  for  Uie 
infastment  of  hia  capital,  and  the  exhibition  of  his  knowledge 

nd  JodgBOBt. 

To  cany  oat  these  objeota^  in  addition  to  the  nanal  danaee 
contained  in  all  agnementa,  other  elaosee  will  be  neceesary, 
fia^  tki  kuuUord  will,  in  all  easet  of  ehamge  of  tetuMiry,  re- 
prttent  and  tfend  in  the  place  e^  th$  w-eoHitn^  ttnant. 

The  landlord  will  hsTO  the  right,  by  himself  or  agenta,  to 
eatar  upoa  and  examine  eooditton  of  land ;  and  to  asaist  him 
in  soeh  axaBination«  aa  also  to  protect  the  off-f[oing  teaant,  a 
sehedttle  is  eppsnded  to  this  ngreement,  containing  Damae  of 
flslda,  aarsage,  present  crop,  and  condition  of  each  field.  A 
faleer  on  each  part  (on  change  of  tonancy)  will,  with  the 
aiaistance  of  the  schedule,  be  enabled  to  strike  a  balance  be* 
tween  mneichmuUd  improvenunti  and  dUapidaiioiu, 

The  iattntioD,  therefore,  of  this  agreement  is  to  kaTO  the 
enltivation  of  the  land  (within  the  oonditiona  of  the  agrae- 
ment)  to  the  discretion  and  jadgment  of  the  tenant. 

The  landlord  is  made  to  stand  in  the  p!ace  of  the  In-comfaig 
tenant  to  protect  his  own  property  npon  a  change  of  tenancy, 
to  complete  hia  bargain  with  the  old  tenant,  and  to  agree,  on 
sneh  ccnditions  aa  he  may  think  proper,  with  the  aoeeeeding 
tenant.  The  landlord  pays  the  off-going  tensnt,  aa  set  forth 
in  the  dsoses  of  the  agreement,  for  mannra,  &c^  to  ensure  the 
eontinned  good  eultiration  of  the  land  to  the  end  of  the 
tenancy. 

Game :  A  tpeieal  dawft,  to  be  agreed  npon  at  the  time  of 
entry,  when  the  situation  of  the  farm  and  requirements  of  the 
landlord  are  aaeertained. 

July  ntk,  1868. 

Kr.  CoLLia  would  not  detain  them  further  thsn  to  re- 
aaark  with  reference  to  the  protracted  discussion  respecting 
agreeoMnts,  that  wbate? er  might  be  the  form  of  agreement 
the  very  best  security  for  a  satiifhetory  relation  wu— if  th^ 
oould  seenre  it— a  good  landlord  and  a  good  tenant*  At  the 
eame  time  he  quite  agreed  that  the  beat  possible  form  of 
agreement  was  one  great  meana  of  scouring  that  end,  and  the 
diacassion  which  had  taken  place  had  no  doubt  done  much 
good,  and  be  waa  particulaily  glad  to  find  that  the  landlords 
ftf  this  county  had  kindly  united  with  a  oommittee  of  tenant 
Ikmers  in  adjudicating  on  Lord  Ltehileld'a  prise,  which  could 
not  but  have  impressed  them,  not  only  with  their  responsi* 
bilitiea  aa  landlords,  but  also  with  the  great  retpoosibililiss 
undertaken  by  those  who  rented  and  cultivated  the  soil. 

The  Chaibman  ssid  hs  had  for  a  long  time  taken  a  con^ 
aidnrable  interest  in  the  question  of  the  future  tenure  of  the 
land  in  this  eonnty,  and  be  had  been  desirous  of  placing  fairly 
before  bis  mind  the  mutual  obligation  of  landlord  and  tenant, 
and  of  considering  what  should  be  the  natun  of  an  agresment 
whieh  would  equitably  adjuit  those  obligations,  and  which 
would  nnable  the  tenant  to  carry  out  all  improyements  in  the 
aeiencn  and  practice  of  agriculture.  He  hoped  that  they 
would  belicTO  that,  though  he  waa  connected  with  a  large 
tarriiorial  property— perhspa  the  largest  in  this  county— that 
he  was  moat  anxious  that  ample  justice  should  he  done  to  the 
tenantry.  Had  he  not  for  a  long  period  fully  considered  the 
anbject,  and  had  he  not  felt  that  his  views  were  baaed  on  the 
priociplea  he  had  indicated^  he  would  not  have  Tcntured  to 
oconpy  the  position  he  did^  for  he  knew  that  the  question 
would  be  amply  discussed  there,  and  when  he  considered  the 
•loqannea  of  the  gentleman  who  had  occupied  that  peeition 
toMi«lMtlkwfsf  fg«f /ein^btihovld  MTir  bBTt  tboof  ht 


of  accepting  the  kind  inntaticn  of  hia  firiend  Mr.  KeeUng  to 
oocupy  that  chsir  had  he  not  felt  that  any  personal  nervoua- 
neee  he  might  feel  ought  to  give  way  to  a  aense  of  public 
duty.  He  considered  that  the  news  so  eloquently  enforced  by 
Mr.  Chawner  at  the  meetinge  of  that  aoeiety  dniinff  the  last 
thrse  or  four  years  were  not  practicable,  or  such  aa  wsn  at 
all  likely  to  be  carried  out,  and  he  did  not  shrink  from  at- 
tending then  that  day,  though  hoping  that  Mr.  Chawner  would 
hare  been  in  the  chair,  and  he  shoula  have  been  glad  to  have 
calmly  diieusaed  the  question  with  Mr.  Chawner,  who  had  eo 
ably  preaided  over  the  meetinge  for  recent  years.  He  fully 
acknoWledeed  that  the  agricultural  interoita  of  this  county 
wcM  great^  indebted  to  Mr.  Chawner,  and  to  the  discussione 
which  had  taken  place  at  those  meetings,  for  Mr.  Chswner  had 
promulgated  opinions  and  created  discussions,  which  had  been 
of  great  benefit  to  the  cause  of  sgriculture,  and  for  which 
great  credit  was  due  to  him,  though  he  (Mr.  Wyatt)  could 
not  Of  ree  with  some  of  his  views,  which  he  regarded  aa  theo- 
retical and  impracticable,  and  he  conaidered  that  the  sort  of 
sgreement  which  had  been  read  by  Mr.  Collis  would  never  be 
adopted  by  the  landlorda  or  by  the  intelligent  tenants  of  this 
country.  He  might  shrink  from  announoBg  those  viewa  if  he 
thought  they  wen  in  opposition  to  the  sentiments  of  the 
intelligent  Ihrmen  of  the  district ;  but  he  knew  that  they 
shand  hia  opinions,  and  that  they  would  not  approve  of  the 
agreement  which  had  been  nad,  and  the  ownen  of  property 
would  not  let  their  land  on  such  terips,  and  they  could  not 
get  the  land  without  their  concent.  What  they  wanted  waa 
an  agreement  which  would  fairly  npreaent  both  the  intereeta 
of  the  landlord  and  the  tenant,  which  woold  afford  ample 
secnrity  for  the  investment  of  that  capital  which  it  was  so 
daairable  should  be  invested  in  the  land  of  this  country,  and 
to  sccnn  the  adTancement  of  the  science  and  prsctiee  of  agri- 
culture. Mr.  Chawner  had  enunciated  opinions  in  that  room 
which  had  almost  electrified  many  people,  and  which  had  led 
to  conaiderable  discussion  in  the  county  at  large  i  and  no 
doubt  it  was  onin^  to  such  discussions  that  the  great  Isnded 
proprietors  hsd  felt  that  some  altention  was  needed,  and  their 
earnest  desire  to  secnn  a  suitable  form  of  agreement  waa  a 
proof  how  anxious  they  wen  to  do  everything  in  their  power 
to  promote  the  interests  of  their  tensnts  and  the  fotun  ten- 
antry of  England ;  for  the  landowners  not  only  npnsented 
their  own  interests,  but  also  the  intensts  of  the  incoming 
tenant.  Mr.  Chawner's  Tlewa  appeared  to  be  limited  to  the 
interests  of  the  present  tensnts,  bat  he  (Mr.  Wyatt)  did  not 
think  the  present  tenanta  objected  to  the  restrictions  which 
Mr.  Chswner  wished  to  sweep  entinly  sway.  Mr.  Wyatt 
then  went  on  to  criticise  Mr.  Chawner's  nmarks  at 
Rageley  at  considerable  length,  the  general  effect  being 
that  by  doing  away  with  all  restrictions  he  left  it  open  to  the 
tenant  seriously  to  reduce  the  value  of  a  farm,  and  the  only 
nmedy  against  the  tenant  waa  "dilapidations,**  which  could 
only  be  ascertained  by  references,  and  arbitration,  and  ezpen- 
aive  legal  proceedings,  which,  in  the  absence  of  snv  custom  of 
the  country  as  a  standard,  would  he  most  uncertsJn  and  diffi- 
cult. In  proof  of  this,  Mr.  Wyatt  referred  to  protrscted  die- 
putes  between  the  Duke  of  Sutherland  .and  some  of  his  ten- 
antry, which  remained  untettled  in  the  absence  of  any  atan- 
dard  to  which  to  appeal  la  Lincolnshin,  in  Norfolk,  and 
other  counties,  sach  a  custom  of  the  country  existed,  and  there 
was  something  for  an  arbitrator  to  act  upon,  but  it  nmsined 
to  be  established  in  Staffordshin,  and  the  proposed  agree- 
ment, if  generally  adopted,  would  sccnn  it. 

Mr.  Wyatt's  remarks,  of  which  the  above  an  only  a  sum- 
mary, occupied  a  considerable  time,  and  the  impatience  of  the 
compaoT  generally  increased,  until  Mr.  W.  Ms«fen,  sen.,  in- 
terposed, and  urged  the  assembly  to  listen  to  the  chairman  on 
so  important  a  question. 

Mr.  Wyatt  than  renewed  hia  speeoh,  but  the  interruption 
waa  aeon  renewed.  He  dedared  that  Mr.  Chawner's  form  of 
agreeoMBt  which  had  been  read  was  not  worth  a  halfpenny, 
and  chaUenged  geatleaMa  present  to  say  if  they  approYed  it, 
asking  Mr.  Maamn  if  be  approved  of  an  agreement  without  any 
restriotions  ?  to  which  Maifen  replied,  •'  The  fewer  the  better/' 
Mr.  Wyatt  wanton  for  some  time  to  enforce  his  yiews,  npeat- 
iog  that  he  gave  Mr.  Chawner  credit  for  having  drawn  atten- 
tion to  a  moat  important  subjeet,  and  the  raauU  wouU  be  asost 
beneficial,  and  Mr.  Chawner  wu  entitled  to  ihe  thanks  of  the 
eonnty,  and  to  the  caoae  of  agrieoltaie  in  general 

Mr«B.)i.MAffBififiyifOBWgfiiony  that  tlmq  ^  »0| 
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mora  ordar  during  tbe  ip«eeh  of  tiMtr  exMllcnt  chiirmaii  on 
the  subject  of  a^reemcuts,  m  tbeeonditioni  under  which  they 
bad  to  tarm,  and  the  reitrietioni  impoeed  opon  theo,  were 
subject!  of  vital  interest.  It  wii  well  known  that  he  was  one 
of  tbe  tub* committee  which  had  adjudicated  on  tbe  prise  ipyen 
by  their  worthy  Lord-Lienteoant  (Lord  Lichfield)  for  the  best 
agreemeat.  He  need  not  say  that  to  wade  through  the  forty- 
seren  agreements  sent  in  involTed  a  large  amount  of  labour. 
They  had,  after  taking  the  greatest  care  possible,  awarded  the 
prise  to  the  one  they  considered  the  best  But  nothing  waa 
perfect,  as  Lord  Lichfield  bad  aaid  with  reference  to  this 
agreement ;  and  he  for  one  did  not  sgree  with  ono  or  two 
dsoses  of  Mr.  May*s  agresment,  though  he  decidedly  thought 
it  the  best  of  thoee  sent  in.  One  of  theae  was  the  requirement 
that  a  farmer  ahould  consume  the  whole  of  bis  bay  and  strsw. 
In  the  locslity  in  which  he  lived  (near  Wolverbsmpton)  that 
olause  would  operste  moat  iigurioasly,  for  he  was  satisfied  that 
a  tenant  could  sell  a  portion  of  hay  and  straw,  and  buy  other 
things,  which  would  be  better  both  for  himself  and  his  landlord. 
Another  point  on  which  he  did  not  concur  with  Mr.  May^ 
form  of  agreement  was  on  the  question  of  game,  as  it  only 
provided  that  damage  for  game  should  be  paid  for  in  esse  it 
wss  let  to  a  third  party.  That  waa  all  very  well  aa  far  as  it 
went,  but  it  did  not  go  far  enough.  He  agreed  aa  to  the  ne- 
eeesity  of  soma  restrictions  in  cnltiTatioui  but  the  fewer 
there  were  tbe  better,  for  in  the  nineteenth  century  the  £ng- 
liah  farmer  should  not  be  trammelled  with  restrictions  beyond 
what  was  absolutely  necessary.  It  was,  however,  necessary 
that  the  landlord  should  bavu  the  power  of  preventing  a 
tenant  from  deteriorating  hie  land.  What  they  wanted  was 
a  atandard  round  whidi  thev  eonU  rally,  and  to  which  they 
eonld  appeal ;  and  this  would  be  secured  by  the  general  adop- 
tion  of  a  fiur  agreement.  Bspeeially  wss  this  uMded  satisfac- 
torily to  adjust  the  claims  of  the  offgoing  and  the  incoming 
tenant,  which  often  earned  a  great  deal  of  dispute.  No 
longer  ago  than  laat  aaaiaes,  one  of  the  greateet  noblemen  in 
the  oonnty  entered  an  action  against  a  gotng-off  tenant, 
whieb,  when  it  was  heard,  prov^  to  be  a  most  abominable 
thing.  He  did  not  say  it  wu  a  discredit  to  the  nobleman, 
who  waa  the  plaintUf ;  but  he  did  say  it  was  to  whoever 
eauaed  it  to  be  taken  into  the  court,  where  a  verdict  waa 
given  for  the  defendant.  It  wu  to  avoid  such  esses  that 
they  deaired  a  atandard  round  which  they  could  rally,  and 
which  he  hoped  would  be  secured  as  the  result  of  Lord  Lich- 
field's priae,  and  the  labours  of  the  committee  who  adljudi^ated 
upon  it.  He  must  eipress,  as  a  member  of  that  committee, 
in  which  he  thought  he  should  hsve  tbe  eoneoncnce  of  seve- 
rsl  other  members  who  sat  round  him,  bis  saUsfsction  at  the 
great  deeire  shown  by  the  landlords  of  that  committee  to  give 
to  the  tenant  farmera  the  fullest  opportunity  of  stating  their 
views,  and  the  greatest  deference  was  paid  to  those  views. 
As  one  of  tbe  founders  of  tbe  Csnnock  Agricultural  Society, 
he  could  not  but  feel  the  greatest  sstiifaetion  that  the  discus- 
sions in  thst  room  had  reaulted  in  the  prise  so  generously 
given  by  Lord  Lichfield,  and  which  fully  Tindieated  Mr. 
Chawner  from  tbe  censure  passed  upon  him,  of  going  to  (ban- 
nock once  a  year,  to  preseh  sedition  to  the  tenant  farmers. 

Mr.  OsBOKN  said:  With  regard  to  the  very  important 
subject  of  unsnt  right,  be  deaired  to  say  a  few  words,  but  he 
ipoko  with  a  eonaiderable  degree  of  reserve  owing  to  tbe 
present  position  of  the  question.  Whether  the  committee  of 
adjudication  had  acted  inaely  or  unwisely  it  was  not  for  him 
to  say  ;  but  he  must  obsenre  thst  the  members  of  that  com- 
mittee, whether  landed  proprietors  or  tensnt  formers,  bestowed 
the  utmost  pains  on  the  consideration  of  the  question,  and  on 
every  point  considered  the  utmost  freedom  of  remark  was 
exhibited  by  both  partica,  and  if  nothing  else  should  result 
from  it.  the  recollection  would  alwajs  be  engraven  on  hia 
mind  that  the  great  landed  proprietors  had  met  the  tensnt 
farmera  on  equal  terms,  and  had  discussed  this  important 
question  without  any  restraint  whatever  on  either  side,  but 
with  the  fullest  and  freest  opportunity  for  a  full  discussion  of 
the  whole  subject.  If  no  other  result  should  follow,  that 
could  not  but  produce  a  better  iiwling  between  landlorda  and 
tenante  in  tbe  county  of  Stafford.  But  he  anticipated  more 
important  results,  and  that  Lord  Lichfield^  prise  would  lead 
to  an  improveoMnt  in  the  relationa  of  landlord  and  tensnt 
throoxhout  the  whole  country.  The  committee  not  having 
eompleted  their  laboue,  and  the  agreement  to  which  they  had 
awarded  the  piiae  not  having  bean  published,  he  felt  a  difi!- 
cidty  tai  going  into  th»  qiiHm»  hstM  ■holldBO^  whoi  thej 


had  the  agreement  fully  before  them,  shrink  from  say  &es^ 
sion  aa  to  whether  they  had  giycn  the  piiss  rightly.  Hi 
believed  they  hsd  given  the  prize  to  the  best  agrtcaunt,  bat 
he  believed  there  was  greet  wisdom  in  the  ssggcstioa  of  Lord 
Lichfield,  thst  as  this  was  a  eomparatively  new  quistios,  isd 
the  committee  had  paid  gnat  attention  to  it,  that  it  woald  be 
well  for  them  not  to  separate  until  thaj  bad  agreed  s^ 
something  which  they  considered  would  be  likelj  to  hs  ly^ 
cable  to  the  whole  of  Btaffordshire.  He  for  one  theegbt  they 
did  perfectly  right  not  to  submit  such  aosgreemeattstiN 
society  until  they  hsd  fully  gone  into  the  qeestioa.  sad  kii 
decided  upon  something  by  which  they  were  prtpsied  to  itisd 
orfalL 

Mr.  J.  SiDNBT  wiahed  he  could  eommend  the 
of  the  Staffordshire  Society,  as  to  which  then  wen  n 
complaints  in  reference  to  thie  moeh-debeted  quertia  of 
agreemente.  The  blarney  however,  in  thta  faistsnos  did  sot 
apply  to  the  general  committee,  but  to  the  sub^oaaittM 
appointed  to  sdjodieate  on  the  prise.  He  wss  BUTOBsdad 
right  and  left  by  members  of  that  eommittee,  sad  hs  emid 
rather  ssy  before  their  feces  whst  he  hsd  to  ssy  rstpsetisi 
them  than  say  it  behind  their  backe.  No  doubt  thst  oob- 
mittee  had  teien  great  trouble,  and  the  society  wu  gratly 
indebted  to  them,  but  he  felt  that  they  hsd  eosuiittcd  mm 
mistskes,  though  those  mutakes  were  merely  cirors  of  jsdg- 
ment,  aa  he  gave  them  the  moiet  entire  credit  for  the  hot  isd 
the  most  upright  intentiooa.  He  yielded  to  no  msa  u  Ui 
appredatioD  of  the  libeial  eondnet  of  the  Eail  of  lidfidd, 
who  had  acted  in  thie  manner  with  an  eameet  deiirs  to  prs* 
mote  the  intereate  of  tho  fsriMr,  and  with  a  dcgicscf 
UberaUty  which  waa  deearving  of  the  highest  pmise.  HsUiMd 
Lord  Lichfield  leee  for  the  mistaken  which  he  thooiktbd 
been  mode  than  bis  friends,  who,  from  long  conaiftwn  vitk 
the  society,  must  have  been  scqusintod  with  its  mlsi,ssd«ho 
should  have  pointed  out  the  course  which  ought  to  ksntom 
pursued.  The  gentlemen  who  were  appointed  by  the  lescnl 
eommittee  to  adjudicate  on  the  agreements  sent  in  wcitsdiBl 
in  the  cspacity  of  judges,  and  whether  ao  regarded  or  u  i  nb- 
eommittee,  they  were  equally  subject  by  the  rules  of  the  ndt^ 
tothegeneralcommittce,  by  whom  they  were  appointed.  It 
waadistmctly  understood,  when  that  sub-committcs  wu  i|^ 
pointed,  that  the  agreement  which  had  obtained  thcprisc  iboetd 
be  announced  at  tbe  dinner,  and  a  great  number  oif  thoM  who 
atayed  did  so  for  ths  purpose  of  hearing  it  road,  and  vhestkat 
was  depsrted  from  the  diisppointmcnt  snd  coaplsisti  ex- 
ceeded sny  thing  he  had  ever  known  in  connection  with  as  spw 
cultural  meeting.  Mr.  May  had  come  to  tbe  mcetiag  with  tti 
agreement  in  his  pocket,  prcpsrcd  to  resd  it,  snd  hsd  va0t 
publicly  said  that  ite  not  having  been  read  was  ao  fssB  of 
his.  Whose  fault  was  it  ?  It  wss  deariy  the  fault  of  tbi 
Agrsemente*  Committee.  The  doty  of  thst  conmittM  «*> 
deariy,  after  they  hsd  awarded  the  priae,  to  have  reported  ti 
the  general  committee  which  met  on  the  ewnbg  preriosits 
the  dinner,  and  to  have  obtained  their  opinion  as  te  iiy 
change  in  the  course  which  should  be  adopted,  hoth  ii  tj 
reading  or  publishing  the  agreesaentto  which  thepmebad 
been  awarded,  and  alao  as  to  what  should  have  beea  done  inii 
the  other  agreemente.  He  quite  appreciated  the  deehe  of  Us 
committee  not  to  cease  their  labours  until  they  hsd  ssffSN'' 
a  form  of  sgrecment  which  they  thought,  after  so  folly  eosa- 
dering  the  queetion,  waa  beet  adapted  for  general  •dopowi 
but  that  was  no  luason  whatever  why  they  shodd  Bot  at  caei 
have  mode  the  agreement  pubUe  to  which  they  had  svardM 
the  priae.  It  now  appeared  that  Mr.  May's  agieemcat  «a|» 
be  published  at  aome  future  time,  without  ■l^"*^',*^ 
what  he  could  not  underatand  was  why  that  eeald  sol  mw 
beea  done,  aa  originally  intended,  at  the  dinner.  Agais,wiii 
regard  to  the  remaining  forty-six  agreements^  hie  opn^**? 
that  after  tbe  priae  was  awarded  they  should  hsvs  bcc^vuM" 
in  the  handa  of  the  secretary,  until  thegenerd  co"">^{|^ 
and  dcdded  what  should  be  done  with  them ;  sad  be  tbosfM 
Lord  liichfidd  bad  fdlon  into  an  error  in  ssyiag  st  Knget^ 
that  whoever  liked  to  write  for  them  might  have  (^""Jr; 
He  hsd  spoken  to  some  of  the  Agrsemente'Commiltceti  u" 
point,  and  they  steted  that  his  lordship's  stalesaeat  bad  »ia 
them  as  much  by  surprise  aa  it  bad  him  (Mr.  ^if  "j'^:.  ^ 
hoped  thst  the  eourse  which  the  eommittee  wodd  dcode  w 
take  would  be  to  publish  tbe  whole  of  the  H^^^^^ 
pamphlet,  not  opening  the  letters  which  showed  ow 
whom  they  emanated,  but  deatioying  them,  and  dtadusM 
tht  ■gninnte  the  BMtteoi  o«lr«   Bo^i|iu»Mtetwaw^ 
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tioa  of  akniM  tnm  tht  oikar  agnoaieBti.  All  he  hoped 
the  coaBinittee  woald  do  wis  to  indiiMte  by  quoting  the  motto 
from  whieh  of  the  agicemeiitt  the  ehuieetthey  eelceted  were 
dcmred.  Mr.  Sidney  prooceded  to  defend  theie  ?iews  by 
ehoviag  from  the  relet,  that  though  the  prise  was  given  by 
Lord  Lichfield,  yet  thst  it  was  no  less  one  of  the  society*! 
piiiee,  and  in  eTcrj  way  subject  to  its  regulations.  With 
regard  to  Mr.  May  *s  agreement,  he  mutt  sey  that  he  thought 
Mr.  May  was  a  bad  judge  in  his  own  eaute  for  indicating  some 
pointe  in  his  sgreenwnt  without  publishing  it  in  its  entirety, 
ae  it  apoicd  him  to  eritidtmt  to  which  pcrhsps  a  full  pub- 
licatioB  of  his  sgreement  would  be  an  answer.  At,  however,  he 
had  indicated  ita  principal  proTiaiona  it  was  open  to  remark, 
and  he  would  obterve  that  he  had  alwaya  thought  that  there 
were  three  partiee  to  an  agreement^  the  landlord,  the  off-going 
tenant,  and  the  in  combg  tenant ;  but  Mr.  May  appearad  to 
loee  eight  of  the  bat.  He  was  told  that  the  landlord  repre* 
aentea  the  in.combg  tenant,  and  in  that  caae,  he  would  aay 
that,  aa  an  oceopyiag  tenaBt»he  would  hold  up  both  hands 


for  the  agteement,  for  ho  must  say  that  hit  Criands  on  the 
committee  had  not  forgot  "  our  noble  lelTes."  There  were, 
it  appe4red,  most  liberal  allowances  for  various  matters,  which 
the  landlord  would  have  to  pay,  and  he  hop«d  the  in-coming 
tenants  would  approve  them ;  but  he  would  advise  them  to 
bait  the  hook  well,  ao  that  the  in-coming  tenant  might 
awallow  it  whole,  and  not  let  them  nibble  at  it,  or  it  might 
not  BO  caaily  go  down.  Mr.  Sidney  concluded  by  repeating 
his  warm  appreciation  of  the  courae  Lord  lichfield  had  taken, 
whilst  he  could  not  but  feel  that  he  and  the  sub-committee 
had  made  a  mistake. 

Mr.  OsBORN,  as  one  of  the  Agreements* Committee,  ssid  be 
must  scknowledge  that  Mr.  Sidnoy'a  observations  were  just, 
aud  thst  the  prise  oommittce  should  have  presented  their  re- 
port to  the  general  conmittee  u  soon  aa  they  bad  completed 
their  award,  and  that  the  other  agreementa  ahould  have  been 
entrusted  to  the  care  of  the  secretary,  for  the  genersl  com- 
mittee to  decide  what  should  be  done  with  them,  with  a 
view  most  to  promote  the  bencAt  of  the  society. 
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At  a  recent  meeting  in  Norfolk  Mr.  W.  CuBrrv  returned 
thanks  as  one  of  the  sneeenful  exhibitors  of  roots.  He  ssip 
he  was  bnt  a  small  recipient  on  that  oeeuion,  having  made 
but  two  eatriee,  bnt  he  thought  himself  fortunate  in  having 
obtained  one  prise.  He  wiahcd  to  avail  himaelf  of  that  oppor- 
tunity to  aay  a  few  worda  upon  aome  of  the  topiea  which  had 
been  introduced  that  evening— -topiea  which  so  much  affected 
their  interests.  He  alnott  shrank  from  addressing  theoi,  u 
he  was  notable  to  exprees  himself  in  such  words  as  he  could 
wish,  nor  wu  he  sure  that  he  should  aot  say  things  that  would 
be  diapleesing.  He  ahould,  however,  be  extremely  eorry  to 
he  diseourteous  to  those  noblemen  and  gentlemen  who  had 
honoured  them  with  their  presence  on  that  occasion.  He  had 
listened  with  great  iutereet  and  pleasure  to  their  tpeechet ; 
indeed,  he  held  it  to  be  one  of  the  greatcat  pleaanree  of  life  to 
be  in  the  eompany  of  educated  and  enlightened  men.  He  pre- 
sumed it  to  be  the  object  of  those  meetings  to  clidt  practicsl 
information,  snd  to  provoke  discussion  on  subjecte  affecting 
the  intereete  of  their  calling.  During  the  put  week  or  two 
various  agricultural  reports  had  appeared  in  the  newspspers. 
Many  of  the  speeches  which  had  been  made  were  dever  and 
amusing;  but  he  espedslly  liksd  the  speeeh  of  the  Due 
d'Aumale,  with  which  he  was  much  interested.  But  in  vsin 
had  he  looked  for  a  good  practical  farming  speech— a  apeech 
from  which  he  could  obtain  a  wriakle,  or  which  would  throw 
aay  additional  light  upon  the  practice  or  acience  of  agricul- 
ture. It  wae  that  which  had  indueed  him  on  that,  aa  well  as 
on  other  similsr  occasions,  to  prsaume  to  addreas  them,  that 
he  oaigbt  give  a  more  practical  turn  to  those  meetings.  Not 
that  he  felt  quslified  to  throw  himself  into  the  gap ;  but,  iu 
looking  round  the  room,  snd  seeing  so  many  men  more  prac- 
tical than  himself,  he  had  often  regretted  that  aome  of  them 
did  not  more  frequently  give  to  their  brother-agrieultnriata  the 
benefit  of  their  experience  One  subject  had  been  introduced 
there  that  night,  which  affected  their  interests ;  he  meant  the 
want  of  better  cottage  aceommodation  for  the  poor.  Now 
they  had  long  known,  as  employers  of  labour,  that  one  great 
source  of  thatdemorslisation,  of  which  there  had  been  just  com- 
plaiats,  arose  from  the  over-crowded  dwellings  of  the  poor.  In 
too  many  instances  the  common  decencies  of  life  were  dis- 
regarded, and  if  the  children  were  not  actually  contami- 
nated, they  were  eent  into  the  world  devoid  of  thst  Mbame 
which  was  the  natural  safeguard  of  youth.  It  was  in  vain 
that  they  should  build  national  schools,  or  thst  the  clergy 
ahnold  labour  at  their  Sunday  and  evening  schools,  while 
the  children  were  subject  to  such  pernicious  Influences  at 
home.  He  was  not  echoing  the  press,  or  the  sentiments 
of  those  who  hsd  written  so  much  on  the  subject  He  had 
not  lived  more  than  forty  years  amongst  the  poor  without 
seeing  the  evil  influences  of  over-crowded  homes.  In  fa.-t. 
he  saw  it  daily  from  his  very  door.  It  was  not  for  him  to 
point  out  at  whose  door  lay  the  duty  of  providing  proper 
cottage  accommodation,  but  had  he  the  ability  he  would 
attempt  to  prove  to  the  landed  proprietors  of  this  country 


thatitwaaa  ques:ion  of  more  importance  than  the  mere 
interest  of  their  money.  What  was  the  annnal  cost  of  crime 
and  immoralit>  ?  And  whtra  was  immorality  bred  ?  But 
too  often  anJer  the  influences  arising  from  miserable  and 
crowded  dwellings.  Now  a  word  about  the  turnips,  which 
he  must  confess  to  be  his  great  hobby.  He  had  so  often 
hsd  the  honour  of  receiving  prises  in  that  department,  and 
had  so  frequently  eiptained  his  sjstem  of  cultivation,  that 
it  woald  be  a  waste  of  time  to  reiterate  those  statements. 
He  bad,  however,  been  beaten  with  his  own  weapon»,  and 
he  should  be  very  glad  if  his  friend  Mr.  George  Ives  would 
tell  them  how  he  managed  to  beat  him  this  year  in  grow- 
ing the  beat  swedee,  that  he  might  have  the  chance  of  beat- 
ing him  in  return  another  year.  He  would  next  say  a  word 
about  artificial  manures.  In  growing  mangold  wnrtxel, 
many  agriculturists  used  superphosphate  of  lime  with  their 
farmyard  manure.  Now,  as  far  as  his  experience  haJ  gone, 
he  had  not  found  it  of  much  use.  That  plant  required  ma- 
nure containing  a  great  deal  of  ammonia,  and  if  they  could 
not  apare  twenty  loads  of  good  stable  dung,  there  wss 
nothing  better  than  Peruvian  guano,  mixed  with  an  equal 
weight  of  common  aalt.  He  ha  I  for  many  years  used  the 
superphosphate  as  an  additional  manure  for  swedes,  but  he 
had  for  the  past  sesson  or  two  almost  discontinued  its  use, 
finding  it  to  be  on  the  lands  in  his  occupation  most  un- 
certain in  its  effects,  especially  during  dry  seasons.  If  a 
young  farmer  were  to  say  to  him,  "  How  sm  I  to  grow  good 
roots  and  good  corn  ?''  he  should  advise  him  to  psss  large 
quantitiea  of  artificial  fosd  with  the  roots  through  the  stomacha 
of  hia  fattening  aaimala,  that  the  manure  might  be  of  good 
quality.  He  should  venture  an  opinion  that  that  waa  the 
aureat  and  cheapest  srsy  of  getting  a  farm  into  ffood  condition, 
especially  now  that  beef  and  mutton  were  dear,  and  good 
foreign  grain,  such  as  maiso,  lentils,  and  other  srtielee  of  the 
kiod  might  hi  purchased  at  from  £6  10s.  to  £7  per  ton, 
which  must  be  preferable  to  the  so-called  oileske,  too  fre- 
qneotly  msde  of  nutcake  snd  other  cheap  rubbish.  Ha  had 
now  to  ask  them  to  give  him  their  sttention  while  he  ssid  a 
few  words  upon  a  subject  seriously  effecting  their  interests ; 
he  alluded  to  the  msU  tax,  upon  which  both  Lord  Wodehonse 
and  Mr.  Howes,  M.?.,  had  spoken.  They  were  said  to  live 
in  an  age  of  free  trade,  but  it  seemed  a  straoge  sort  of  free 
trsde  when  he  grew  a  bushel  of  barley  at  the  cost  of  A%^  and 
before  he  could  convert  it  into  malt  for  bis  cattle,  or  brew  it 
into  beer  for  domestic  use,  he  must  pay  into  the  Exchequer  a 
further  anm  of  2a.  fid.  or  Sa.  Tae  malt  tax  he  pronounced  to 
be  a  most  unjust  and  obnoxious  impost  oa  British  produce. 
While  gentlemen  had  got  a  reduction  of  dntiee  upon  their 
claret,  their  port,  and  other  luxuries,  the  poor  man,  who 
esmed  but  his  98.  or  10s.  a  week,  and  who  possibly  spent 
2d.  upon  his  only  luxury — **  his  pint  of  beer" — haa  to  |iay 
almost  Id.  out  of  that  in  the  shape  of  duty.  That  was  in  truth 
mnssling  the  oz  thst  trod  out  the  eorn.  Now  it  was  woH 
known  that  Providence  had  blosaad  them  this  year  with  a  |ood 
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erop  of  vliaat,  wht^  WM  now  selttiiff  for  butUttio  moie  thtn 
If.  p«r  ■tone,  a  priee  (ofen  coandarinf  tho  orop),  bolov  the 
eott  of  prodttetion.  It  wu  oqiuUir  i^l  koown  ihtt  the  crop 
of  wheet  the  previoui  Tear  waa  bad  throughout  tho  United 
Kiogdom;  it  aforaged  about  li.  8d.  per  atone,  or  4Si.  per 
quarter,  and  that  was  a  priee  below  the  eoet  of  prodne- 
ttoo.  He  wu  not  grambling,  for  he  believed  it  to  be 
neeeuary  that  the  people  of  thii  oonntry  ahonld  bo  fed  at 
oheaply  u  poeeible.  But  thej  would  tay,  *'  What  hat 
the  price  of  wheat  to  do  with  the  malt  tax?*'  He  would 
endeavour  to  prove  that  it  had  a  good  deal  to  do 
with  it,  having  in  view  their  future  interetti.  They  would 
have  teen  that  in  yean  of  ecaroitj,  at  well  ai  in  yeara  of 
plenty,  wheat  had  of  lato  been  edling  at  unremnoerative 

J>rioef,  and  they  mnet  all  eee  there  waa  a  strong  tendency  to 
ower  averago  rates  than  heretofore.  Not  that  there  was  more 
land  in  the  world  than  formerly,  but  every  day  prodneed 
greater  and  more  rapid  meana  of  transit.  Railwaya  were 
penetrating  into  the  heart  of  the  great  eom^groviog  eountrles 
of  Europe,  by  which  means  corn  was  now  brought  to  the 
rivers  and  to  the  ports,  where  huge  iron  vessels  propelled  by 
steam  were  in  readiness  to  bring  it  to  this  country  in  as  few 
days  as  they  formerly  occupied  weeks.  Then  they  had  the 
telegraph,  and  not  a  shilling  advance  took  place  at  Mark  Lane 
bnt  it  was  flashed  (in  almost  as  little  time  as  he  waa  telling  it) 
to  all  the  continental  com  markets.  They  will  also  be  aware 
that  they  had  of  late  yeara  bad  enormous  auppUce  from  Ame- 
lioa;  and,  but  a  short  time  aineeb  ho  saw  in  tbe  Timet  news- 
paper a  meet  aigniftcant  faot — that  a  deputation  had  gone 
from  tbo  State  of  Illinoia  to  Canada  to  endeavour  to  raise  a 
loan  of  some  millions  to  cut  a  canal  from  that  State  to  the  sea- 
board. The  deputation  declared  that  if  they  had  the  means 
of  transit  they  could  supply  tho  world  with  eaornoosly  larger 
quantitiee  of  wheat  than  they  hsd  previously  done.  That 
must  be  enough  to  eonvince  them  that  they  must  look  for- 
ward to  a  lower  average  priee  of  wheat.  By  getting  a  repeal 
of  the  malt  tax,  he  contended  they  would  have  a  larger  de- 
mand for  barley ;  a  mueh  larger  area  of  land  might  then  bo 
Bown  with  that  grain ;  and  the  priee  of  seeond  and  third-rate 
barleys  would  increase.  With  a  redaction  of  taxation  aaount- 
ibg  to  alnoat  60  per  cent.,  k  waa  <«  aheer  absorditj  to  think 
that  the  price  of  onr  beet  barleye  would  bo  leseoned.  They 
would  thue  bo  leee  dependout  on  their  wheat  cropo,  and  bo 
enabled  to  maintain  their  poaitioo«  Before  he  aat  down  he 
■honld  like  to  My  a  little  aboat  the  greater  qrmpathy  whieh 


it  had  be«i  eaid  ahoaU  oiil  beiwa«  tapiifKittd  Iki 
labourers.     They  do  eympathiae  with  the  kbemen^  mi 
he  dedarad  that  he  was  ashamed  at  the  end  of  iIm  vsA, 
pooltively  aahamed  to  offer  willing,  aUe,  and  skUfol  mb 
nine  ahUlings  for  their  week's  labour.    Lord  WodthosB, 
OB  visiting  his  form  the  other  day,  had  wtMi  ths  oM,  no- 
sightly    bams   in   whieh   be   saw   men  thrsskiag  biricj 
by  hand  were  blown  down.    His  lordship  no  doukl  Iteig^t 
in  this  age  of  sdence  and  steam  it  waa  very  strsags  Is  m  kit 
tenant  using  such  an  antiquated  means  of  thrsskiag  sstlutsf 
a  man  swinging  a  flail  over  his  head  ;  bet  witheet  thst  bm 
there  would  be  three  or  fonr  men  thrown  out  ef  wsrk  toisg 
the  winter  I  and,  notwithstanding  what  hubeea  sylibsit 
the  deereaao  of  the  agrieultaral  popnlation,  he  was  ssnj  ts  nj 
there  were  seveml  men  in  hii  perish  who  had  netkisf  ts  d»; 
and  he  thought  he  should  be  borne  out  by  maay  fvMiiit 
that  table  in  ststing  that  they  would  at  that  mosMst  ks  ghd 
to  do  with  fewer  hands  than  they  were  now  esspleyisg.  It 
waa  usolees  under  tbe  present  law  of  aettlemont  to  my  ts  ms, 
**  Go  and  seek  work  elsewhere."    The  fact  was  thsj  had  in 
these  districts  a  rednndanoy  of  labonr,  and  heoce  thekw  Mk 
of  wvgaa.    Whilst  there  existed  audi  a  coospetitioo  for  hsd 
amongst  tenant  farmers,  there  wonld  ever  be  a  desire  to  ken 
the  price  of  labour  as  low  as  possible.     A  fsnncr  vosid 
naturally  say  to  himtelf,  in  hiring  a  farm,  that  Isbour  vu  m 
cheap  that  he  could  afford  to  give  a  higher  rent,  and  thn  the 
landowner  waa  indirectly  reaping  the  adTantage  of  ^ 
labour.    Indeed,  he  saw  aome  little  time  since  some  cariov 
statiatios  on  that  point,  as  showing  that  in  all  lov-psid  bbosr 
ooontiea  rente  had  risen  in  a  greater  proportion  thaa  in  thoK 
ooontioe  where  labour  was  dearar»  proving  that  fixwen  v«re 
not  reaping  the  ad?antsge  of  low-prioed  Iwour,  batthitit  vu 
only  exdtiog  them  to  a  fiercer  oompetitioa  in  the  luriBi  of 
farms  over  eaoh  other's  hcad^  at  higher  rents  thsa  tke;  eoold 
possibly  pay.   If  it  were  not  for  the  goodnsciof  their  gmt 
landed  proprietoia,  who  fixed  a  fair  rental  on  their  fsran.  thcf 
would  BOOB  be  cutting  each  other*a  throats.    He  isf  I^id 
Wodehonso  waa  shskiag  his  head,  but  he  snokasdviNdlj; 
and  he  conld  honestly  tell  hia  lordship  that  if  he  vosld  dindi 
his  esUte  into  100-acra  fisrms,  and  arsil  himslf  of  thit 
aoounad  Sootph  system  of  letting  by  tender,  he  vosld  oos- 
siderably  inorease  hia  rents,  for  he  wonld  find  pleaty  ef  nek- 
lose  adventurers  who  woaU  offer  him  high  reata,  tks  end  of 
which  would  be  total  nun  to  thenaelTeB  and  i^iuy  to  hi 
aaUtOi 


AN  EVENING  WELL  SPENT  WITH  THE  PENRITH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

Seldom  have  we  had  the  pleasure  to  report  a  more  useful 
and  prscticsl  set  of  speeches  than  the  following,  which  were 
delivered  in  the  usual  coarse  of  retnring  thanks,  proposing 
touts,  &C4  at  the  Societj^a  -dinner.  Almost  every  topic 
whieh  fiould  be  of  advantage  to  tho  northern  farmers  was 
brought  forward ;  and  the  advantage  of  Tillage  0.  Corn  Crops 
—Steam  v.  Horse  Power— Essex  0.  Cumberland  were  treated 
of,  and  pUoed  before  the  guests  with  ability  and  talent.  One 
of  the  members  for  tho  county  first  touched  on  practical  mat- 
tors  thus  :— 

Colonel  LowTHBB  said :  During  this  year  he  had  taken 
great  pleasure  in  riding  about  the  country,  he  had  been  a 
great  many  miles  over  every  part  of  it,  and  he  oonld  see  every 
great  difference  from  what  there  was  a  few  years  ago.  For- 
merly  many  diatricts  near  the  hills  used  to  be  all  ploughed, 
and  had  green  cropa  on  them,  and  they  frequently  remained 
green  till  Christmas.  He  had  seen  these  converted  into  good 
putnre  land,  with  flocks  of  sheep  feeding  upon  it,  a  state  of 
things  which  must  have  proved  much  more  profitable  to  the 
farmer.  If  they  looked  at  the  returns  of  com  which  came 
into  thii  country,  they  would  find  that  some  eight  or  ten  years 
ago,  four  million  quarters  of  wheat  were  annually  imported ; 
hut  at  the  present  time  between  eleven  and  twelve 
million  quarters  had  been  imported.  Well  how  could 
the  high-lying  farma  meet  that  importation  of  com  ?  This 
shoved  him  that  the  farmers  should  grow  beef  and  mut- 
ton, sad  thev  would  get  a  good  price  for  their  wool 
besides.    At  the  present  time  evorythmg  waa  to  be  done  by 


steam.  In  the  south,  every  description  of  work  was  dose  hf 
machinery,  and  it  was  travelling  northward  by  dsgnes.  « 
hsd  come  from  Lancashire  that  morning,  and  he  had  smb  1 
large  concourse  of  people  assembled  to  see  a  stesm  ploe|h  it 
work.  Tois  waa  no  novelty  to  him,  as  they  had  beea  ia  sm  » 
his  neighbourhood  for  the  last  three  or  four  yeus.  fjjQ 
knocked  off  ten  or  twenty  acree  of  plooghii^  in  no  time.  1^ 
steam  engine  was  also  used  for  other  parpoeet,SBdi  ss  Ifeiwh- 
ing,  fte. ;  and  all  other  machinery,  for  reaping  aad  se  OM" 
in  use  in  the  south.  Mschinery  was  grndnaUy  ersepisf  settr 
wards,  and  he  would  not  be  lurprieed  if  before  leag  h^uwi 
steam  plough  at  work  in  that  neighbourhood.  He  wss>J«g 
nsefnl  gentleman,  he  would  plough  any  depth  ^^^'^ 
go,  and  would  do  his  work  in  a  perfect  manner.  He  W  *><" 
a  great  variety  of  them,  and  he  wu  heppy  to  find  thiy  we 
coming  into  more  general  use.  jj.^\ 

Mr.  Marshall,  M.P.,  said  (epeskiag  of  steam  wsenssiT)' 
it  wu  so  expensive  at  present  that  it  was  inapplicsblets  lu 
district,  the  farma  were  too  small.  It  was  very  wcB  tB<>>]W 
machinery  whieh  had  been  ibnnd  to  answer,  but  they  uotU 
be  extremely  cautious  about  pnrehaaing  new  implsaise^  ^ 
pecially  such  an  implement  u  a  steam  plongb,  la  ^^J|| 
msny  improvements  and  alteratioBs  had  ben  nsde.  w 
steam  plough  could  not  be  lifted  over  the  stones  as  s  c^*^ 
plough,  and  the  consequence  wu  that  when  it  eemeia  fosoa 
with  a  large  stone  it  wu  liable  to  be  broken.  Aelsad  oe^i 
first  to  be  cleared  of  atonea,  before  it  wu  exfc  to  ass  it.  flfl 
ezpedted  to  heir  aome  praCtieal  remirkt  on  ^Haitm  fi<" 
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Mr.  Gftf,  who,  fnm  kit  loaf  aperitBee^  mm  wtQ  quHM  to 
givo  thin  Mmo  vwrnl  kinta. 

lienttniBt-OoIoMl  Hasiu^  tba  Chairman,  pointtd  oat 
how  fluaeh  batter  adapted  thia  moist  climate  it  for  the  prodac- 
tioa  of  gr«eo  eropa  aod  the  rtariag  of  atoek  than  for  f  rowing 
wheal  Let  them  haTO  tkeir  land  in  good  heart,  and  lay  it 
down  in  naaa,  aod  take  eaie  to  have  a  good  breed  of  atoek,  feed 
them  and  bring  them  into  the  market :  or,  if  their  ground  was 
not  anitable  for  fattening  them  ont,  at  all  evcnta  they  ooald 
bring  up  yonng  atock.  Hta  impieaaion  waa  that  whcrarar  that 
eooid  bo  done  it  waa  the  moat  pTo6table  eonraa  for  the  farmer 
to  pnnna.  Allnding  to  the  abolition  of  the  com  lawa,  aa  a 
meeanro  whieh  the  legiaUtnre  eould  not  hoTO  done  otherwiae 
than  adopt,  he  aaid  that  if  they  looked  at  the  Mark  Lame  Ea- 
pre$i  for  the  retama  now,  thef  would  aee  that  for  eTory  qnar- 
ter  of  Bngliah  wheat  there  were  two  or  three  quartora  of 
foreign  eame  in,  and  thia  kept  the  priee  of  wheat  ao  low  that 
wheat  growing  in  thia  oonntry  would  not  be  a  very  profitable 
eoncem.  In  thia  molat  dinate  he  urged  that  the  moat  profit- 
able plan  for  the  farmera  to  adopt  waa  to  pay  attention  to  root 
oopa,  to  bariey  and  oata,  and  eapeeially  to  tomipa  and  pota- 
toee.  Thia  would  enable  them  to  keep  their  eattle  in  winter, 
and  the  foreigner  oonld  not  oompete  with  them  in  mear,  nor 
eould  he  depreea  the  price  of  meat  ao  long  aa  the  population 
of  thia  eeontry  remained  what  it  ia.  Hia  adrice  waa,  '*  Don't 
plough  too  much ;  don't  plough  more  than  you  can  lay  down 
well"  Adverting  to  the  itatcmenta  of  Mr.  Meehi,  at  White- 
halt  reepeeting  the  coaaumption  of  oilcake,  heezpraaaed  doubt 
whether  if  they  gare  their  eattle  ao  much  oileake  they  eould 
oat  much  f  raaa.  The  farmera  of  thia  diitriet  ahould  eonaider 
well  what  Mr.  Mcchi  had  aaid,  and  adopt  what  they  thought 
waa  adapted  to  their  circumitaneea,  but  diacard  what  they 
considered  to  be  ezageeration.  To  ahow  the  difference  of  the 
climate  in  Cumberlaod  and  Esaez.  he  quoted  a  return  ahowing 
that  in  1862  the  fall  of  rain  at  Camden  Town,  the  ncareat 
atatioB  to  Mr.  Mechi'a  farm  in  Esaez,  waa  27  inches ;  wbereaa 
near  Cochermonth  it  waa '69  inehea^  or  more  than  double  the 
amounts  Therefore,  in  thia  climate,  tearing  stock  wak  maeh 
less  risky  than  growing  com.  The  chairman  nezt  apoke  of 
the  importance  of  draining  their  land  well,  remarkiog  that  it 
waa  abaurd  to  put  manure  into  wet  land,  and  recommended 
farmera  to  keep  their  lands  dean,  and  keep  their  hedges  well 
up  and  their  ditches  in  good  order.  The  great  object  of  this 
aociety  waa  to  encourage  the  ahowing  of  the  best  animals,  and 
to  get  farmera  to  atock  their  paaturea  with  them.  The  ahort- 
hora,  which  came  to  maturity  in  two  years,  was  a  much  more 

frofitable  animal  than  the  old  longhora  which  took  fire  years. 
n  eondusion  he  czpretsed  a  hope  that  the  sodety  might  long 
continue  to  flourish,  and  be  of  the  aame  uae  it  had  bwn  here- 
tofore. 

Mr.  Grbt,  of  Dilaton,  aaid  another  important  matter  had 
been  before  them,  ria.,  **  draining.'*    They  were  not  aituated 
aa  the  agricnlturista  of  the  Caoadaa  or  Australia,  who  when 
they  haye  eihaoatcd  one  portion  of  aoil  can  tarn  to  another. 
Here  in  their  bleased  seagirt  isle,  though  they  could  not  in- 
craaae  the  number  of  their  acrea,  he  waa  satisfied  there  were 
many  diatricta  in  England  where,  though  they  could  not  ez- 
tcnd  the  area,  they  oould  double  the  produce.    By  taking  off 
the  auperfluoua  and  obnozioua  wat^,  by  uaing  such  manurea 
aa  will  bring  forward  the  finer  and  more  nutritioua  qnalitiea  of 
graaa,  they  oould  make  land  carry  double  the  quantity  of  atock, 
it  had  hitherto  done ;  and  upon  arable  land  if  they  brought 
into  operation  twelve  inchca  of  aoil  ioatead  of  aiz,  and  if  by 
the  jodieiona  application  of  manure  they  could  raise  a  greater 
produce,    they   were  not   only  increaaing  the   quantity  of 
gnin,  but  increaaing  the  facility  for  getting  heary  root  crope, 
and  in  thia  way  increasing  the  quantity  of  live  stock  they 
coold  keep ;  and  that,  they  might  depend  upon  it,  waa  the 
ground  of  all  profitable  forming  in  thia  country.    Speaking  of 
the  growth  of  wheat,  he  aaid  there  were  many  couatriea  in 
Europe  where  wheat  could  be  produced  in  larger  quantitiee 
and  of  mueh  finer  quality,  and  dao  at  a  much  cheaper  rate 
than  in  their  own,  but  there  waa  no  country  that  could  com- 
pete with  them  in  the  produetioa  of  atock.    In  the  aouth  of 
England  they  had  a  dimate  much  more  suitable  for  the  growth 
of  com  crops,  yet  in  the  north  they  had  the  advantage  of  the 
BMiat  climate,  snd  could  produce  much  hearier  aod  more  nu< 
tritiene  crops  of  tnnipa.    In  the  aouth,  aheep  would  not  fatten 
on  tnnipe  without  they  aUo  had  oilcake  and  beana.    Bot  in 
Uw  MitB  thiqr  andd  he  (attoDod  nady  for  market  with  tor* 


nipa  alone.    He  had  known,  in  lOBa  plaoM,  of  went  of  tnmipi 

being  given  away  on  eonditton  that  the  aheep  eating  them 
ahould  have  a  certain  quantity  of  oilcake  per  dieirn,  Beferriag 
to  ateam  ploughing,  ho  aaid  he  waa  aatisfied  that  it  waa  not  so 
applicable  to  thia  aa  to  many  other  eonntiea,  tillage  was  too 
restricted,  and  the  fields  were  too  small.  He  was  of  opinion 
that  the  introduction  of  steam  would  inereaae,  and  probably 
the  coat  of  the  machinery  might  in  a  few  yeara  be  ao  reduced 
aa  to  be  brought  within  the  reach  of  amall  oeeupiert.  A  friend 
of  hia  had  pnrabaaed  a  atebm  plough  after  Keing  at  a  large 
outlay  in  draining  hia  farm,  ana  after  he  had  it  in  use  a  year 
he  askod  him  if  he  was  satisfied  with  the  eipenditure  of  £800. 
on  such  maehiaery.  He  aaid  he  waa  quite  aatiafied  with  the 
work,  it  eovered  a  large  apace  at  oace  and  left  the  land  Tery 
detn,  but  the  implement  had  been  much  iqjured  by  theatooee, 
but  he  would  take  eare  the  nezt  time  he  had  to  plough  there 
ahould  be  no  aoeb  obstractions.  He  had  been  able  to  part 
with  14  of  hia  horaes,  and  the  food  whieh  they  eonanmad  he 
coold  now  take  to  market:  altogether  he  waa  satisfied  that  he 
had  done  wiaely.  He  (Mr.  O.)  thought  great  advantagoa 
were  to  aeerue  from  the  introduction  of  machinery  upon  farma. 
Where  he  lived  the  corn  waa  all  cut  by  machine,  tbraahed  on 
the  ground,  and  at  once  aeenred.  Thia  waa  a  great  advantage 
to  euttingr  it  with  a  few  reapers,  and,  in  a  season  like  thie,  it 
wss  gratifying  to  find  that  moat  of  the  eora  had  been  seoured, 
whereas  under  the  old  ayatem  it  would  atill  hare  baen  lying 
upon  the  ground. 

Mr.  Lancastir  (one  of  the  Inspeetora  of  the  fkrms  for 
inrisea)  apoke  of  the  rapid  atridea  of  improvement,  and  the 
naeessity  there  waa  for  the  farmers  to  ezert  themaelvea  in 
order  to  keep  pace  with  the  requirementa  of  the  timee.  He 
entertained  a  very  high  opinion  of  the  farmera  of  Cumberland 
and  Weatmorelsnd,  and  he  did  not  think  there  waa  a  daaa  of 
people  better  adapted  to  grapple  with  difficutiea  than  the  atal- 
wart  aona  of  the  aoil  in  the  two  siater-countiea.  Aa  a  proof  of 
improvement  he  mentioned  that  he  bad  seen  at  the  foot  of  a 
mountain  which  waa  formerly  called  the  **  Fell  of  the  Dcril,'* 
but  now  the  **  Fell  of  the  Cross,"  a  most  excellent  crop  of  tur- 
nips, to  which  they  unanimously  awarded  the  first  prise.  The 
cropa  of  the  other  competitors  were  very  good,  and  proved 
that  they  were  no  strangers  to  the  utility  of  oilcske.  He  nezt 
alluded  to  the  differences  between  farming  in  the  north  and 
south,  particularly  in  the  price  of  labour ;  for  inatance,  a  man 
farming  600  acrea  of  land  in  the  north  would  pay  nearly  £200 
a  year  more  in  wagea  than  an  occupier  of  the  same  quantity 
in  the  south.  He  would  ask  is  it  trae  that  the  labourer  of  the 
aouth  had  to  ait  dowa  upon  a  atone  at  meal  timca  with  a  craat 
of  bread  in  one  band,  and  an  onion  in  the  other,  to  deatroy 
the  cravings  of  the  inner  man  ?  Ia  it  true  that  the  cottager 
haa  to  anpport  a  vrife  and  family  out  of  the  miserable  pit- 
tance of  nme  shillings  a  week  ?  If  this  was  the  case  he  envied 
not  the  farmers  of  the  south  their  large  balance-sheeta,  but 
with  the  bleasing  of  Almighty  God  upon  their  efforts,  they 
were  determined  to  give  a  fair  day'a  wage  for  a  fair  day^a  work. 

The  Chairman  made  aome  obscrTations  upon  the  steam 
plough,  which  he  had  aeen  upon  a  farm.  He  took  aomepaina 
to  ezAmine  it,  and  be  alao  asked  the  farmer  how  he  thought 
it  profitable.  It  aecmed  that  the  implement  ploughed  aiz 
acrea  in  the  day,  and  inaamuch  as  it  took  two  horses  and  one 
plough  a  day  to  plough  an  acre,  it  followed  that  the  ateam 
plough  would  do  aa  much  work  aa  twelve  horaee.  The  coat 
of  the  machine  waa  ^800,  and  when  he  naked  the  farmer  (who 
occupied  1,000  acrea)  if  it  paid  him,  he  anawered  that  he  hf  • 
UoTcd  it  hardly  would,  if  employed  on  hia  own  land  only.  It 
waa  of  the  moat  advantage  on  clay  land,  when  aoft,  aa  it  pre- 
vented the  treading  of  horaea  and  left  it  very  dttn,  but  he 
purposed,  when  he  became  better  acquainted  with  it,  to  hire  it 
to  other  farmers,  and  ao  be  thought  it  would  pay  very  wdi. 
He  told  him,  however,  that  it  did  not  anawcr  upon  stoay  laod, 
and  aa  aome  of  the  land  in  Cumberland  waa  very  atony,  the 
plough  would  be  very  liable  to  be  damaged.  There  waa  aome 
land  in  the  county  upon  which  a  steam  plough  might  be  used 
with  very  gooi  results.  A  number  of  farmers  might  join  in 
the  ezpense  and  use  it  jointly,  but  Mr.  Grey  had  observed  that 
the  plough  might  be  chearened  and  adapted  to  small  farma, 
and  it  would  be  aa  well  for  them  to  wsit  a  while. 

Professor  HAUKNaas  aaid  sltbough  he  was  not  at  preaent 
in  the  poaition  of  a  fiarmer,  he  could  appreciate  what  farmera 
were  doing.  When  he  said  he  waa  not  a  farmer,  he  did  not 
say  that  ha  had  no  intanst  ia  fuming,  u  ha  had  an  intBrast 
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in  it,  in  common  with  til  mankind  as  eonramcn  of  what  far- 
men  prodaeod.  He  waa  afriid  that  were  he  to  enter  into  the 
hiitoiy  of  affTicaUare,  he  shonld  cut  hot  a  aorry  figure ;  but 
haTiog  ietn,ai  he  had  done,  farminf  in  almott  every  portion 
of  the  Britith  Itlci,  he  mif  ht  he  allowed  to  eipreea  an  opinion 
and  offer  a  few  remarke.  Agrienltnre  had  been  called  a  acieace ; 
therefore,  in  the  firat  place,  it  waa  necetiary  that  thoee  prac- 
tiaing  it  ihonld  hare  a  true  knowledge  of  the  adenoe  upon 
which  thej  profcM  to  work.  Mr.  Mcchi  baa  told  yon  that  by 
doing  certain  thinga  he  geta  a  quantity  of  produce ;  but  he 
does  not  tell  you  why  he  doea  ao.  It  bad  been  mentioned  by 
Colonel  Lowther  and  Mr.  Grey,  that  draining  wai  a  great  fun- 
damental principle  of  agneoltura ;  bat  a  identific  man  would 
go  fortber  than  that,  and  give  the  reatona  why  he  waa  capa- 
ble of  appreciating  inch  a  courie.  For  ioatanee,  a  man  knowa 
that  by  driining  Und  he  dcatroya  the  mahea  and  the  nialeii 
plinta  (to  a  farmer)  which  live  and  thriye  upon  wet  land. 
But  when  he  destroya  the  bad  he  increaaca  the  good,  and  by 
making  ten  bladea  of  graii  grow  where  only  one  grew  before, 
he  not  only  pnta  money  into  hia  pocket,  but  he  doea  more — ^he 
amelioratet  tbe  condition  of  the  climate  in  which  we  live^  and 
by  ao  doing  he  lengtbcne  human  life,  and  bceomea  a  benefit  to 
aoeiety,  by  mending  the  condition  and  increaiing  the  produe- 
tif  e  powera  of  the  land  which  he  coltiratca.  They  were  all 
aware  that  since  the  introduction  of  agricultural  ehemiatry, 
many  great  changes  had  taken  place :  they  had  been  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  propertiea  of  certain  manuret ,  they  knew 
that  the  application  of  aalt  and  soot  would  produce  good  crops 
on  clay  land  (especially  of  wheat),  for  a  time,  but  ita  ultimate 
effect  would  be  to  render  the  land  aterile  for  many  years. 
Ammonia,  if  applied  in  Urge  quantitiei  to  soil,  wonld  maka  it 


pesitively  barren ;  bi^t  it  waa  well  known  that  thni  tinap 
possessed  fertiliiing  qaalitiea,  and  were  very  bencfldil,  wkn 
j ad :cion«  use  was  made  of  them.    Pianta  woe  dsstbsd  sitkw 
for  the  food  of  cattle  or  of  man.    If  gifen  to  eattlc,  the  aiti. 
mate  object  waa  the  production  of  human  food.   Nov  there 
were  two  important  matters  which  they  had  to  tske  iste  eos- 
aideration.    It  wu  necessary  to  produce  bone  as  weD  m  §»h, 
and  they  knew  that  farmyard  manmrt  only  eontaiacd  it  to  t 
veiy  small  extent ;  and,  tberefore,  it  waa  necessary  tkt  stkr 
manurea  eontaining  it  to  a  greater  extent,  should  be  eoploysl 
WhercTer  they  wanted  to  produce  bone  they  mast  bsfc  piioi> 
phate  of  lime.    Thia  wu  contained  to  a  great  dcgrsc  ia  itbuI 
bonea.  and  the  common  mode  of  application  was  after  dtHois* 
tion  in  anlphoric  add.    Thna  they  fiannd  a  preessi  fsisc  os 
by  whieh  booea  eonld  bo  made  available  for  the  nntriMst  of 
punta.    But  there  waa  another  important  chemial  leqaind 
in  the  production  of  eereala.  and  the  framework  which  vu  to 
support  tbem.    Tbe  queationa  aroae,  hew  could  tbcy  prodoa 
a  large  quantity  of  phoephate,  how  eoold  they  giro  it  to  the 
soil,  and  how  eonld  it  be  fhmiahed  to  the  plants  ?   Thcynsit 
apply  it  in  the  form  of  ailicato  of  potaah.    If  they  ntsd  iluie 
quantity  of  gnano,  they  might,  for  a  year  or  two,  hare  very 
fertile  and  luxuriant  crops ;  but  the  reanlt  would  be,  m  liehif 
had  shown,  a  spoliation  system.    They  had  not  only  to  gin 
the  plant  what  it  required,  but  they  had  to  give  it  ia  a  Mcn- 
tiflc  manner.    He  believed  that  a  largo  apptioatioa  of  boon 
and  phoephate  of  Uoae  would  be  advanUgeous  to  tbe  soil,  isd 
theaa  eubttancce  eoold  be  rendered  applicable  to  plsati  hy  tht 
addition  of  email  qnantitiea  of  ammosiia,  in  one  fona  or  otkw. 
He  fnUy  belief  ed  that  knowledge  waa  power  to  the  sgrieolts- 
riat  u  wall  aa  any  other  individoaL 


CAUSES    OF    FERTILITY    AND    BARRENNESS    IN    SOILS, 


Fertility  understands  a  power  or  faculty  of  proJuetiou  from 
any  seeds  that  may  be  uied  for  the  purpoae  of  continniog  a 
progeny ;  and  the  farther  extension  of  the  word  designates  a 
quantity  of  increase  thst  excceda  the  general  ratio  of  produc- 
tion. Barrenneu  means  a  total  want  of  the  faculty  of  pro> 
duction ;  or,  more  generally,  a  meagre  quantity  of  increa4e  in 
comparison  with  similar  sources  of  yielding  a  progeny  from  the 
aeeds  of  the  respective  organixations.  In  the  Utter  sense  ~of 
a  larger  and  smaller  compsrative  produce— tbe  terma  of/et  tUUv 
and  barreHneti  a  ill  now  be  used. 

Soil  means  tbe  surface  land  that  is  used  for  the  purpose  of 
cultivation,  and  for  producing  crops  from  the  aeeds  that  are 
depoaited  in  its  matrix.  Large  and  small  quantities  of  these 
crops  are  obttined  according  to  the  constitution  of  the  soil  in 
elemental  substances,  the  quantity  that  is  present  of  the  arti- 
des,  and  tbe  ratio  in  which  they  are  mixed  and  blended 
together.  The  nature  of  the  subsoil,  or  under>stratuo,  i»,  in 
many  cases,  of  very  considerable  moment  in  the  fertility  of  the 
land  that  lies  upon  it~if  it  be  wet  or  dry,  porous  or  compsct. 
And  then  the  climate,  or  external  inflaencea  to  whieh  the 
v^etablea  of  the  crop  are  exposed  in  the  growing  and  matu- 
ring condition ;  and,  lastly,  the  capadty  of  the  aoil  for  imbibing 
and  retaining  moiitnre  and  caloric. 

Soils  are  t cry  largely  raried  in  the  compotitioDi  but  mostly 
derived  from  tbe  decompoattions  of  the  rock  on  which  they 
repose.  There  are  sereral  extraneous  bodies  intermiogled  with 
tbe  soil,  which  hsve  been  produced  and  located  by  unknown 
causes;  and  there  sre  Tatt  depositions  of  i  as  ported  debris 
lying  between  the  rocks  and  the  soil,  which  ssem  to  destroy 
the  direct  connection  between  the  parents  snd  the  progeny. 
This  interposition  is  mostly  local,  and  may  be  reckoned  a 
diluvium  from  peculiar  causes,  and  m  a  certain  position. 

Soil  ia  the  support  of  ?egetatioo,  and  the  rcaervoir  of  receiv- 
ing and  communicating  nouriihmeut.  This  power  is  large  or 
email,  accoiding  to  the  composition  of  the  aoil  in  the  natural 
ingredients,  and  the  mixture  of  the  substaoces  and  the  con- 
tingencica  of  aspect  and  exposure.  These  Islter  citcnmstancea 
are  frequently  able  to  overturn  tbe  power  of  the  natural  qnali- 
tiea,  and  to  confer  properties  which  the  original  constitution 
does  not  possess.  Tbe  chief  substancea  in  soils  are  clay,  ssnd, 
lime,  animal  and  Tegctable  matters,  some  oxide  of  iron,  and 
oceaaionally  certain  aaline  eomponuda.    The  three  ingredienta 


of  clay,  aand,  and  lime,  are  the  principal  eonatitocats  of  toOi, 
along  with  the  valuable  addition  of  animal  aadvegeUble 
matters,  now  called  humus.  Clay  ia  a  viscous  earth,  of  sunse 
or  freab-  water  origin,  ductile  and  plaatic,  capable  of  retaisisgtM 
moulded  forms,  imbibes  fifteen  timea  iU  own  weight  of  vsicr 
without  dropping,  and  reUins  it  with  great  obstinscy.  A  vny 
considerable  quantity  of  clay  is  necessary  in  tbe  eoBposman 
of  soils  ;  it  ia  the  basis  of  all  good  landa ;  there  cannot  be  i 
a  rich-bearing  earth  without  it ;  conveying  a  vast  ehwwai 
superiority,  though  with  a  mechsnical  disadvantage.  Clay  n 
requiied  to  imbibe  and  retain  moisture,' of  which  the  perfora- 
ance,  in  the  proper  quantity  and  dogrte,  constitBtea  tte 
value  of  its  presence.  An  excess  of  clay  prodoem  a  atsrved 
barrenneaa  from  too  much  moiatnre :  the  waat  of  it  wm 
weak  lands,  dry,  and  barren. 

Sand  ia  the  particled  granulation  of  rocky  substaaeea  tut 
have  been  reduced  by  the  action  of  water,  and  have  been  a^ 
ricd  about  and  located  by  the  aqoeoua  agimtioDa.  Tw 
quarlay  and  ailiceoua  formation  prevents  any  »J*[*J . 
sand,  which  is  loose  aad  incoherent;  and  when  dried,  n  a 
blown  by  the  wind.  It  poasesaea  not  any  fertility,  bst  u 
usefully  mixed  with  other  aubstances,  and,  in  the  proper 
quantity,  promotes  the  openneaa  of  aoila  that  is  naeemry  to 
fertility.  . 

Lime  ia  an  earth  from  marine  pntreacence,  with  siirfc 

attachment  of  carbonic  acid  gaa.  The  nature  is  wjn^ 
able  to  organUcd  life ;  and  the  substance  U  foaad  a  ■<>» 
sitnstions  where  its  presence  is  required.  It  ii  my  l*^ 
diffused,  in  consistence  and  in  aoluttoo,  and  forma  s  grma 
support  of  life.  Previous  to  tbe  appearance  of  liae  ■»•**" 
stituent  substance  of  the  globe,  it  would  appsar  that  so 
animal  bad  lived,  and  that  aa  it  inereaaos,  Uft  of  every  usa 

becomea  numeroua  and  prolific.  ^^ 

The  decompoaed  remaina  of  animal  and  ▼ep^""  *r^ 
now  called  "  bumna"  may  exiat  in  a  ftbroaa  coaditioa  or  mi 
stste  of  fine,  impalpable  powder,  that  ia  blended  with  tbe  na- 
tural earthy  aubstancea.  It  ia  a  vaat  aequiaitioa  to  the  ess* 
of  fertility ;  and  in  most  cases  the  qnaotity  snd  qaalUy  « .^ 
beyond  any  other  ingredient,  conatitute  the  diatiagaiisiss 
characteristic  of  landa,  for  the  purpose  of  prododag  cropa 
.  The  traeca  of  oxide  of  iron  found  ia  loUa  are  m  a  qano^ 
^aeandy  appreciaUe  for  any  purpoae  of  fertility.  !»•  "^ 
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Tai]cifrQiiiivototaBpfrMBi»Mdth«iabittB€e  ii  Bottly 
WBDtiB^.  It  einU  moeh  uAimbm  ui  the  aoila  of  iion  Miid 
thai  hm  Mow  tbo  gtalt  daj,  fonniiic  ibt  lover  bod  of  tbo 
third  or  qnartiy  Mad  tkcro,  which  ovcrliet  tho  oolite,  and 
•apporU  the  ehalk.  Being  heetcd  by  the  eerly  rammer  1001, 
tho  eoil  ii  too  hot,  end  t&  crop  it  leorGhed,  and  diet  or  be- 
eomea  very  onprodaetiTt.  In  an  arable  eoaditioD,  the  land  ie 
liable  to  bo  batterad  into  hirdnou  in  any  working  of  the  toil, 
after  rain  hta  fallen.  Tbcae  eoUt  are  not  many,  and  arc  much 
■odiiod.  Tho  oiide  ie  the  tame  with  the  ratt  prodnced  by 
cipoting  iron  to  the  letion  of  air  and  water ;  ia  mott  abnnd- 
ant  in  yellow  and  red  clayt,  and  in  yellow  and  red  tiliccoui 
■aadi. 

The  nline  oomponndi  are  of  at  little  effect  at  ozidet  in 
fonning  the  character  of  toilt,  thongh  they  hi? e  been  .die- 
eemod  and  recorded,  hot  hardly  etlimated.  They  are  princi- 
pally mnriate  of  toda.  or  common  lalt ;  tulphate  of  magna- 
ait.  or  Speom  lalt ;  mnriate  and  inlphate  of  pottah ;  nitrate 
of  lime ;  and  the  mild  alkaliea.  Man^eie,  or  the  oxide  of 
manganetinm,  baa  been  notieed  in  toilt.  and  known  by  the 
poperty  it  hat  of  deeompoaing  mnrittic  idd,  and  contcrting 
It  into  another  tnbttanee. 

Tho  matUrt  which  eonttitnto  toilt  are  of  a  eomponnd 
natnrr,  and  operate  at  toch  in  the  formation  of  them.  Thece 
are  few,  if  any.  tnbttancet  ia  Nature  which,  after  being  ez- 
poted  to,  and  acted  npon  by,  the  atmotphcre  and  other 
agente,  an  not  ctpable  of  affording  rapport  to  rame  kind  of 
T^oUblet,  though  there  it  a  yery  great  Ttriety  in  thit  retpcct 
among  earthy  mattert.  Some  mattert  are  very  qoiekly  con- 
verted into  the  proper  nourithmtnt  of  fegetation;  while 
othera  require  a  long  time  in  being  attimilated  into  a 
material  for  tuttaining  any  kind  of  vegetable  life. 

The  proper  mtteri^  of  railt  are  day,  tand,  lime,  and  ani- 
mal and  vegettble  matter,  of  which  the  proportiont  differ 
largely.    A  good  tnraip  toil  hat  been  found  to  contain : 

Carbonate  of  lima  68 

Silica  ..16 

Alumina  ••  ..11 

Oiideofiron     ..  ••  ..3 

Vegetable  and  laline  Diktir. .  . .       5 

Motttore  ••  ••  ••      8 


One-eleventb  of  coai M  eilidoai  laad  baa  been  foond  in 
good  9mlt,  the  flndy-dividad  malter  of  whioh  eonnitcd  of 


Alumina ...••••.... 

Silira    

Carbonate  of  lime ••.... 

Oxide  of  iron 

Vegetable,  animal,  and  taline  matter 


7 
14 
68 

2 
14 

100 


A  good  wkeat  toil  ooataiued : 

Carbonate  of  lime 
Silica 

Alumina  .«  .. 

Animal    and    vegetable    matter, 
moiiture       .. 


with 


)0O 

28 
82 
29 

11 

100 


A  very  prodnetiro  eoil  contained  eight  parte  of  flndy- 
divided  earthy  matter,  and  one  part  of  iiUceone  tand.    The 
gtve; 

360  parte  of  carbonate  of  lime, 
25  parte  of  alnmine, 
20  perU  of  eilice, 
8  parte  of  oxide  of  iron, 
19  parte  of  vegetable,  animd,  and  ealine  matter. 

Thzco-firthe  of   fine  eand  and   two-flfthe  of    impelpable 
titer  have  been  found  in  rich  aoila :  the  latter  coneieted  of 

Alumina • 35 

BUica    41 

Carbonate  of  lime  •• 14 

Oxide  of  iron 3 

Vegetable,  animal,  and  taline  mattei  7 

100 

Pivo-eizthe  of  One  eilioeooe  eand  have  been  found  ia  good 
aoila,  and  one-eizthe  of  fine  palpable  matter,  which  contained 

Alumiaa •  ^1 

SiUce 42 

Cerbonate  of  lime 4 

Oxide  of  iron  5 

Animal,  vegetable,  and  ealine  matter  8 

100 


In  ell  tbeee  casee  the  fertility  teeme  to  depend  on  the  ttate 
of  diTition  and  mixture  of  the  etrtby  metcriale  with  the  animd 
and  vegetable  mettere ;  the  quantity  of  cley  indicating  the 
more  coheeive  textare,  end  the  eand  that  of  openneee  and  a 
light  coheeion ;  the  cxuviel  metter  dweye  ehowing  the 
generd  fertility.  In  the  meet  fertile  eoile  the  eand  and  day 
are  nearly  eqod  in  quantity,  the  latter  being  rather  the  pre- 
ponderating ingredient,  and  the  deeompoeed  orgenie  matter 
the  agent  of  inflaence  in  fixing  the  qudity  of  the  soil. 

The  mixed  mattcre  in  wile  being  prceent,  derived  from  the 
roeke  on  which  they  reet,  or  from  eome  drifted  alldvid  debrie, 
or  locd  dilnvid  bede.  the  ratio  of  the  quantity  in  which  the 
rabeteneee  eziet,  and  the  mode  or  manner  in  which  they  are 
incorporetcd,  or  blended  together,  ezerte  a  primary,  or  pro- 
bably the  chief  inflaenee  in  conferring  fertility  on  eoile.    The 
number  of  ingrediente  bee  much  effect,  end  eleo  thet  the 
netnre  ie  different,  and  varione,  end  contrary  to  eech  other  in 
the  eonetituent  materiele.    The  allnvid  formetione  constitute 
the  belt  natural  eoile,  which  beve  been  produced  from  etrata 
of  different  kinde,  and  formed  in  a  gradual  manner  from  the 
depoeition  of  riven  end  other  wetere,  which  here  been  the 
moet  perfectly  divided  in  thdr  parte  by  the  operation  of  eir 
and  witcr,  and  are  the  moit  intimetdy  blended  and  incorpo* 
rated  together :    they  are  in  moet  ceees  very  fertile.    The 
number  of  ingrediente  muit  be  attended  with  the  ratio  to 
each  other :  the  predominenee  of  unfavourable  lubetancee  will 
confer  an  unfiruifiul  quality,  and  a  belanoe  of  the  more  benign 
qualitiee  will  fix  a  productiTo  character  of  eoil.  Then  the  mode 
or  menner  in  which  the  mettere  are  mixed  together — whether 
the  blooding  ie  done  in  the  most  minute  aud  impdpable  con- 
dition of  imeotible  diitencee,  and  thue  forming  a  chemical 
combination  ;  or  being  depodted  in  eeperate  bodice  or  Uyere, 
that  conetitute  a  mechenicd  aggregetion.    Thie  drcumstence 
hae  a  most  powerful  effect.   In  the  former,  the  ection  of  perti- 
de  upon  particle  ie  produced,  and  all  the  influence  of  mole- 
cular attraction :  the  latter  afforde  only  the  inert  exertion  of 
detached  bodice  thet  lie  in  maeiee  under  the  tflinity  of  aggre- 
gation.   The  attrtetion  of  cohedon  only  heppene  in  which 
the  bodice  rctdn  the  quditiee  they  poeeeesed  before  they  were 
joined — afBaity  of  compoeition,  the  great  agent  in  the  opera- 
tione  of  Nature  and  of  art,  ie  not  produced ;  and  the  new 
eombinatioDf,  being  directly  ae  the  eurfecee  thet  are  presented, 
and  inveresly  on  their  mestee,  do  not  happen,  ae  the  cffieecy 
of  compoeition  Ie  invenely  on  the  attrtetion  of  coheeion. 
Accordingly,  the  mechanical  action  of  culture  in  moving  the 
eoil  will  ucreace  the  tendency,  and  promote  the   direction 
of    the    redprocal  effiuity    of    minutely    and    intimately 
btonded  sub-'^ncee  :    manuree  will    find  eome  body    with 
which    to    :.  *,    and    exert     a    mutual     influence.      On 
Mile  of    f  -jr    ingrediente   that   lie    in^  eeperate    naeiee, 
a  mraure  may  be  repelled,  or  find  no  afBaity,  and  ie  lost,  or 
very  pertidly  developed  in  ite  use.    Hence  the  fertility  of 
Mile  from  a  number  of  heterogencoue  ingrediente  that  are  very 
mioutdy  end  intimately  incorporetcd  and  chemically  com- 
bined, and  the  barrenneee  from  a  pendty  of  ingrediente  that 
are  the  eimc  in  natnre,  and  distantly  commiogled.    Thie  feet 
ie  proved  by  the  deily  example  of  allarid  toilt,  lotmi,  earths, 
mooldi,  lacustrine  and  fluTittile  depoeite,  and  in  eveiy  opera- 
tion of  water,  which  ie  neeeeeary  to  produce  a  heterogeneoae 
effioity ;  and  the  union  results  from  the  redprocal  action  of 
the  moleculee  of  the  bodice  on  each  other.    In  thcee  intimate 
mixtures,  menuree  find  a  ready  opportunity  of  action,  and 
the  fertilitv  of  produce  ie  oertein.     Theee  alluvid  eoils  of 
loame,  earths,  and  monlde  poesese  the  iovduable  qudity  of 
admitting  en  eaey  pnheriaetion  and  reduction  of  texture  into 
a  flnenees  of  tilth  thet  suits  the  minute  seeds  of  cultivated 
pUnts,  retaining  at  the  eame  time  an  cqutble  portion  of 
moietnie,  and  admitting  the  action  of  calorie ;  and  when  the 
land  ia  laid  into  repose  from  cultivation,  by  being  planted 
with  a  crop,  the  coheeion  of  partide  again  heppene,  whioh  in- 
dneea  the  mutud  action,  and  prodocee  the  combination  of  a 
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iMiproeil  aflnltf.  Thii  iacitiiBtbU  pngnty  uitM  from  the 
prMeiUM  of  t  nomlMr  of  ?iriod  tod  oppoiito  ingrtdients,  ike 
ratio,  ud  the  mode,  or  nuuiner,  of  the  eommiDgled  ibmi. 

In  regard  to  the  general  eonetitation  and  coaipositioB  of 
fertile  aoile,  the  fint  esiential  itquttite  ia,  that  it  contain  a 
■ufficicnt  quantity  of  the  three  or  four  umplo  carthi  aboTO 
mentioned,  and  of  the  soluble  eacboaaoooot  principle ;  and 
then,  at  has  been  jast  statedi  the  ratio  of  the  ingredients  to 
each  other,  and  the  mode,  or  manner,  in  which  they  are 
blended  together. 

The  depth  of  soils  in  the  aerified  and  humified  stratum  of 
cnltivatton  has  much  influence  in  conferring  the  quality  of 
?alne  on  the  aoil,  as  quantity  in  very  many  instances  produces 
a  capscity  that  did  not  esiit  in  the  materials  when  present  in 
a  small  number.  The  aubaoil,  or  under-^tratum,  which  sup- 
ports the  cultirable  layer,  if  it  be  earthy  or  rocky,  compact  or 
porous,  influeneea  the  prodnetiTeness  of  soils.  A  sandy  soil 
msy  owe  its  fertility  to  the  power  of  the  subsoil  to  retain 
water :  and  a  wet,  clayey  aoU  may  be  much  benefited  by  a 
subsoil  of  norouB  sand  or  gravel.  It  is  well  known  that  soils 
eonstituted  of  the  most  suitable  substanoea  for  the  pnrpoiei 
of  yegetation,  when  only  a  few  inches  in  depth,  and  aeposited 
on  bMB  of  eold,  wet  clay,  rook,  or  chalk,  are  by  no  means  so 
fhutful  and  productive  as  those  which  are  deeper,  though  of 
inferior  quality,  but  resting  on  a  bottom  which  is  dry  and 
gravelly.  The  difference  of  weight  and  tenacity  in  the  under- 
strata of  soils  likewise  introduces  great  variety  in  regard  to 
their  powers  of  raising  and  rearing  vegetable  productions  in 
the  wsy  of  crops  upon  them. 

The  variation!  in  the  weight  of  soils  are  very  material,  as 
they  show  in  some  measure  the  quantities  of  animal  and 
vegetable  matter  with  whish  they  are  impregnated  in  differ- 
ent cases,  the  lighter  sorts  being  in  most  iostanoes  the  most 
abundant  in  such  snbstsnces.  An  extreme  lightness,  bow- 
over,  denotes  an  abseoce  of  proper  earths,  without  which  the 
exuvial  nutter  fails  to  exert  the  proper  inflaenee. 

The  fertility  of  soils  is  very  much  iniloenced  by 
the  power  of  the  earthy  mixture  to  imbibe  and  retain 
moisture  and  caloric  On  these  two  propertiea  the 
value  of  lands  depends  in  a  very  large  degree.  Clay 
absorbs  fifteen  times  its  own  weight  of  water  without 
dropping,  and  retains  it  with  great  obstinscy.  Band  absorbs 
only  one  fourth  of  its  own  weight,  and  evaporates  three 
times  futer  than  day.  LioM  absorbs  about  one-third  of  its 
volume  of  water.  The  exuvial  matter,  or  the  decomposed  re- 
mains of  animala  and  vegetables  forming  the  impalpable 
powder  of  moulda  and  fine  earths,  imbibes  moisture  gradually 
and  slowly,  retains  it  equably,  and  parte  with  it  in  a  way  that 
affords  a  moderated  nutriment  to  plsnte,  and  without  an  ex- 
cess or  a  total  want  This  latter  property  arises  from  the 
very  minute  blending  of  the  materials  of  composition,  and 
from  the  ratio  of  the  presence  of  the  ingredients.  The  par- 
ticnlar  manner  or  method  in  which  moisture  is  distributed 
through  or  combined  with  the  earthy  and  the  other  materidt 
is  of  great  consequence  end  importsnce,  in  so  far  as  relates  to 
the  nourishment  of  planta  that  grow  upon  the  lands  that  sup- 
port the  growth.  Where  the  water  is  too  strongly  attracted 
by  the  earths,  it  may  not  be  absorbed  in  the  due  quantity  by  the 
roots  of  planta ;  where  it  is  present  in  too  great  a  quantity, 
or  too  looeely  united  with  the  earths,  it  will  tend  to  injure  or 
destroy  the  roots  of  plantt.  Moisture  exists  in  two  states  in 
the  earths,  and  in  animal  and  vegetable  substances — in  a 
chemical  combination,  and  by  cohesive  attraction.  The  earthy 
matters  do  not  appear  to  hold  water  in  chemical  combina- 
tion i  for  water  is  expelled  from  eartha  by  most  substances 
tiiat  combine  with  them.  Saline  substancea  will  bold  water 
in  both  ways,  but  the  very  inoonaidcrahle  quantity  cannot 
materially  iaflnenoe  the  relations  of  soils  to  water. 

The  power  or  capability  of  the  soil  to  absorb  and  reoeivo 
water  in  consequence  of  this  sort  of  attraction  depends 
greatly  upon  the  state  of  division  of  its  parts ;  as  the  finer 
and  more  minute  this  is,  the  greater  and  more  powerful  is  the 
capacity  for  absorption.  The  different  constituent  parts  of 
foils  lUiewise  seem  to  operate  even  by  this  kind  of  ettraction 
with  different  degrees  of  force  and  energy.  Vegetable  sub- 
stancea are  more  absorbent  than  animal  substsnoes  ;  animal 
mattera  exceed  the  compounds  of  clay  and  aand ;  and  these 
latter  are  more  absorbent  than  the  carbonates  of  lime  and 
maf^neaia.  These  differenees  ma;^  depend  on  the  states  of 
division,  and  ontha  lazfMa  which  is  axposedi 


Fertility  te  relaiioii  to  Moiatvn  iaiaili  wiU  heprodDMdtha 
the  eieees  of  water  letained  by  the  elay  is  esmetsd  bytbs  mil 
quantity  held  by  sand,  and  these  modified  by  the  mrs  fnfu 
quantity  held  by  caleareous  substances,  and  sll  iSKstited  bjr 
the  ejinable  proportion  abeorbcd  end  givea  off  hj  the  lufiil 
remains  of  organiasd  lifs.  Bananaeis  arisssf^thi^ 
domioanee  of  elay,  and  in  the  small  qasatityiSMifeiiisd 
retained  by  ssnd,  and  from  theabseaeeofhasmiiBdefesl- 
eareous  matters. 

A  condition  of  fertility  depends  on  the  power  or  ofi^ 
of  soils  to  absorb  wster  from  the  sir.  For  this  porpoic,  the 
loose  and  light  mixtoree  that  are  ptrmcthle  to  the  stMsphot 
oonsiit  in  the  finely-blended  composition  before  meatissed : 
the  chief  quality  resting  with  lime,  and  the  aaiBsl  sni  vtg^ 
table  matters.  These  enbetanoes  coate  the  shsorbest  pevir, 
and  do  not  destroy  tenacity :  sand  destrors  tesseity,  isd 
affords  little  power  of  absorption.  The  espsoility  of  ibtorp- 
tion  is  always  greatest  in  the  moot  fertile  soils,  asd  eoaitiWa 
one  mode  of  judging  of  the  productiveness  of  Isnd. 

The  earthy  porta  of  the  soil  retain  the  water,  supply  itto 
the  rooto  of  planta,  and  an  in  this  way  cfllcscioni  is  pnd» 
tog  the  proper  distribution  of  the  enioisl  sad  feptibit 
matter.  These  soluble  parte  are  eapplied  in  the  doe  ptepv* 
tfons  or  quantities,  and  when  the  wster  is  et^eally  hlesdid 
and  intermixed,  the  too  rapid  decomposition  uprmstedof 
the  exuvial  matters.  Clay  and  lime  form  the  host  ■»<"  fc; 
manures  and  vegetation,  aa  nouriehment  is  loeg  pifMned 
in  them,  unices  carried  or  taken  up  by  the  ofgaai  «f  plnib. 
In  Bands,  the  little  eoloble  matter,  not  being  held  by  esrthi.ii 
carried  away  by  water,  or  speedily  decomposed  hy  the  itiN> 
sphere.  In  soils  of  vegeteble  moulds  the  earths  sre  is  eon- 
bination  with  the  extractive  matters  affordsd  dsriaf  the 
decomposition  of  the  vegetebles,  which  is  slovly  tttnctcd 
from  the  earths  by  water,  and  eonetitatca  a  prime  csaie  of  ik 
fertility  of  soils.  By  this  process  the  food  of  plsati  ii  iqw)! 
supplied,  and  never  deranged  by  ggsss^of  a  hartfvldini- 
notion. 

The  capability  or  power  of  cultivated  esrths  toiabibeiid 
retain  calorie,  or  the  source  of  heat,eoBstitatssscsueol 
fertility  that  exerts  an  iafloeooa  which  is  very  pnha- 
biy  next  in  degree  to  the  presenee  sad  pnpB 
blending  of  the  neceasary  ingredienU.  The  encDUii 
importance  of  heat  or  warmth  to  the  eiisicoce  o(  or- 
ganised life,  ia  BO  well  known  as  to  require  ao  srfsaat 
or  demonetration  to  etUblieh  the  poaition.  The  fact  i*  n- 
controvertibie,  and  furnishes  a  ready  basis  on  which  to  boiU 
a  superstruetnre.  Without  heat,  a  proper  distrihotioo  of  it, 
and  an  equable  temperature  of  ita  effecti,  organized  life  do« 
not  live  and  prosper.  An  excess,  and  the  wsat  of  it,  m 
equally  hurtfhl,  and  exhibit  the  great  necesrity  of  s  nedno 
qusnUty  of  its  power.  On  ita  action  the  effects  of  nuvo 
very  much  depend. 

Clay  is  the  lowest  in  the  aeale  of  eonduetois  of  hsst,  hm{ 
11.4,  and  gold  at  1,000.  It  posaeeses  the  aaoaahm  qwnj 
of  contracting  by  heat,  while  other  bodies  expsad;  sod  that 
two  properties  concur  in  rendering  an  unmixed  day  a  bu^ 
soil.  Sand,  in  the  cryatalliseJ  partidea  of  silieeoos  coapos* 
tion,  receives  and  radiatea  heat  very  quickly.  The  ripid 
warming  of  the  particlea  is  followed  by  as  oniek  s  coolflV. 
and  neither  caloric  nor  moisture  is  retained  to  soy  wsA 
quantity.  lime  and  calcareoua  subataoceB  possesi  doobkue 
power  of  clay  in  eondoeting  heat,  and  baeosse  very  vnAu  >>- 
gredienta  ia  soils,  for  that  special  purpoeei  He  aaiissl  asd 
vegetable  matters  in  a  wholly  decomposed  state  or  is  t  b^ 
oerated  eondition  enjoy  a  still  greater  power,  sad  ^'^^.jfr 
capacity  of  imbibing  and  retainmg  calorie  with  ths  ei|>*bi'i^ 
of  absorbing  and  retainmg  moisture.  In  this  pout,  u  u 
every  other  case  of  the  compoiition  of  soils,  the  Tslse  alto- 
gether depends  on  the  proportion  of  the  ingredient!  thit  u* 
present,  and  on  the  mode,  or  msnner,  in  which  the  fioel^ 
comminuted  blending  of  the  matters  ia  effected.  It  hu  btM 
aseertaiaed  that  dark^loured,  dry  aoUa  Whidi  contain  sbsod- 
ance  of  animal  matters,  and  are  soft  in  the  textoie,  tffi^ 
the  highest  temperature,  and  also  the  carboasesoai  sod  fcnt* 
ginous  soils,  and  that  the  heat  is  more  equslly  psrtci  witA 
thsn  by  other  soils  which  are  devoid  of  thess  Dintum. 
Earthy  matters  alone  do  not  imbibe  heat  so  qaiekly  oor  m 
so  fast  se  when  muted  with  exuvial  remains. 

The  ganial  heat  of  the  boU  is  of  the  greatest  snd  moits*' 
terial  use  and  importaBea  to  the  laiatag  of  plaots  si  a¥ 
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Wlm  Iht  Ittfw  tit  hUj  and  widdj  opwdad  ud  dtyt- 
lop«d,  Um  groBDd  or  Una  it  eontidwiUf  thtded,  which 
pravtBU  toj  iBJarieaa  oooMqaenM  from  (he  OTctheitiog 
dariog  ■aoimer ;  m  thtt  th«  t«mfi«nlar«  of  tbo  larfaeetwhen 
baro  tad  tzpoted  (o  the  effceto  of  Ihe  innt  afforde  at  leait  oae 
iadieatioa  of  the  fertility  «£  the  toil,  and  the  thermometer 
maj,  therefore!  be  eomettoet  a  yery  neefol  initmnient  to  the 
porehaetr  aa  well  at  inpraw  of  landi. 

The  quantity  of  rain  that  faUe  on  land  exeita  an  inflaeaee 
on  tho  fertility,  and  in  rtlatioa  with  the  altitude  of  the  litna- 
tion,  ita  aapoet,  and  the  natore  of  the  toil  itoelf.  The  fall  of 
rain  may  be  etated  to  range  from  SO  to  40  inehee ;  and  within 
theae  atremea  the  qoantitiea  will  he  found  enitable  for  landy 
■oilf,  and  the  landa  that  eontain  a  medium  portion  of  diy  and 
ealcareoui  matten.  Much  rain  rcqoirea  porout  stndi,  to 
allow  the  speedy  evaporation  of  the  large  qnentity  that  falli ; 
and  dry  climates  require  that  the  soils  are  fitted  to  retain  the 
moisture  for  future  use.  If  the  dsjey  eonstitntion  of  a  soil 
predominates,  the  land  will  retain  much  moisture,  and  become 
too  oold  and  etarted.  The  light  soiU  will  sTaporate  quiekly, 
and  retain  too  little  moisture  for  use,  whUe  the  mixed  soils 
will  imbibe  freelr,  and  retain  equably.  Consequently,  the 
average  fall  of  rain  in  any  district  or  locality  will  confer  a 
degree  of  fertili^  or  barienness,  according  to  the  constitution 
of  the  soU,  and  becomea  a  fixed  principle  w  judging  the  value 
of  lands. 

The  position  of  lands  in  the  climate  of  altitude  above  sea- 
level,  and  in  equatorial  distance,  exerts  a  very  large  influence 
on  the  fertility  of  the  soil— if  the  locality  be  cold  or  warm, 
wet  or  dry,  froacn  or  mild  in  the  atmospheric  iufloenoea. 
The  equatorial  differences  are  the  chief  regulation  of 
climates ;  but  very  large  modifications  are  made  by  collateral 
drcumstancea,  as  by  a  high  or  lov  situation,  the  nature  of  tbe 
soil,  the  extent  of  the  contioeot,  the  vicinity  of  mountains, 
forests,  marshes,  Iskea,  and  scm,  and  from  the  direction  of 
the  winds.  These  contingencies  chiefly  form  the  climate, 
without  which  soil  and  cultivation  will  avail  little.  The 
elevation  of  lands  above  seS'level  is  the  chief  distinction  to  bb 
regarded  in  reepect  of  fertility  or  baneonesi  of  soils,  the 
eoTdncss  of  the  position  allowing  or  prohibiting  the  successful 
growth  of  cultivsted  plants.  This  affection  will  wholly 
destroy  any  good  quality  of  soil  that  may  accidentally  exist. 
The  growtn  of  plants  may  be  vigorously  pushed  forward,  but 
the  maturation  of  fruita  ia  prohibited,  and  in  a  regular  scale 
of  descent  from  a  total  barrenneu  to  the  low  position  of 
lertility,  varying  in  every  step  of  declination  from  cold  to 
vrarmth  in  the  equable  medium.  Tliese  degreee  of  declina- 
tion exert  a  constant  and  unoeaaing  influence  that  is  alto« 
gather  beyond  any  control,  at  leut  in  any  considerable 
extent. 

Next  to  MMition,  the  aspect  and  exposure  of  lands  will  in 
a  eonsidcraole  decree,  in  many  places,  influence  tbe  fertility 
of  the  soil.  The  lands  looking  to  an  unbenign  or  favoorable 
quarter  of  tbe  heavens,  will  promote  or  retard  the  growth  and 
matoratioa  of  crops,  as  the  aspect  to  the  east,  sooth,  and 
weet,  in  being  warm  and  benign,  or  exposed  to  the  north-west, 
north,  and  north-east,  and  consequently  odd,  boisterous,  and 
stormy.  Aspect  follows  position  in  giving  favour  or  hindrance 
to  Tigetation.  Their  inflaenoe  is  very  great  in  many  placei. 
and  wholly  regulate  the  standard  of  fertility,  in  disregard  of 
the  natursl  constitution  of  tbe  soil,  which  can  only  fix  the 
roota  and  forward  the  growth  of  planti  that  are  unfruitful 
by  reason  of  the  external  influenoea. 

The  fertility  of  lands  is  considerably  infloenoed  by  the  ex- 
balatione  which  rise  from  the  aurfaoe  of  the  groond,  in  the 
qnentity  and  quality.  An  exhalation  is  an  emiaeion,  Uaa/e, 
or  vaponi,  whieh  is  drawn  by  the  rayaof  the  sun  from  watery 
or  Bseisteaed  bodiee,  which  form  douds,  and  sometimes 
aaaume  the  appeeranee  of  meteora.  The  terms  "  evaporation" 
aBd*'eixhalBlaMi"areolUn  used  indifferently;  but  accuracy 
haa  now  diatinguished  the  appiopriationa,  in  giving  to  evapo- 
ration the  meaat  fomee  raised  from  water  and  other  liquid 
bodies,  and  to  exhalation  the  dry  fumes  emitted  by  aolid 
bodiee,  ae  earths,  rocks,  and  minerala.  In  thie  sense, 
exbalatieu  are  dry  and  snbtle  eorpuseules  or  effluvia,  loosened 
firoBB  hard  teneetrial  bodiee  either  by  the  heat  of  the  aun  or 
tiM  notion  of  the  air,  m  aome  other  cause,  being  emitted 
vpwarda  to  a  eertaiB  height  in  the  atmosphere,  where, 
mixing  with  vapours^  th^  hdp  to  constitute  douds,  and 
ntam  k§tk  ia  imw,  mtU,  and  ndM.   Aon  the  amlMia  ol 


ooUeetionaof  water tndof  gfoiude that na nudiirged  with 
moiature,  at  elays  and  swsmps,  the  vapours,  or  evaporation, 
arise  watery  and  cold,  and  are  uniiayourable— even  hurtful— 
to  vegetation.  The  quantity  of  water  overpowera  the  bdng 
wamwd  by  the  aun,  and  the  cddneaa  prevails.  From  dry 
bodies,  and  from  grounds  that  are  mediately  contained 
in  moisture,  the  exhdations  are  emitted  in  a 
warm  and  oomparativdy  dry  condition  j  the  water  is  mutered 
by  the  heat  of  the  sun  and  warmth  of  the  ground,  and  the 
emissions  are  fhvonrable  to  vegetatioo.  When  the  vapoura 
return  in  rains  and  mists,  the  quantity  in  the  first  esse  is 
extreme  and  hurtful ;  in  the  second  case  the  fall  is  moderste, 
and  benefidd.  On  light  eoils  of  all  denominations  that  con- 
tain too  small  a  quantity  of  moisture  the  fumes  are  quickly 
expended  by  the  heat  of  the  son,  and  benefits  are  not  derived 
by  a  continued  exhdation.  The  attitude  of  position  and  the 
aapect  of  lands  will  determine  the  quality  of  exhalations— 
wsrm  on  low  grounds,  cold  on  hiRh  localities,  genid  from 
wsrm  aspects,  and  unbenign  from  cold  exposures.  The  quan- 
tity and  qudity  of  exhalatioas  are  dependent  on  the  drcnm- 
staoces  of  formation  and  position  of  the  ground,  and  beiog  a 
fixed  attendant  the  connderation  requires  a  constant  notice 
in  the  eatimation  of  soils.  They  cannot  be  formed  without  the 
necessary  sources,  which  must  be  seen  to  exist,  that  fertility 
may  be  completed. 

Riehneu  and  fertility  are  to  be  distinguished  in  any  treat- 
ment of  soils.  The  former  term  implies  the  presence  of  a 
great  quantity  of  humus  or  organic  remains,  whether  ahready 
prepared  or  not,  for  the  nutriment  of  plants;  fmitfiilnesB 
comprehends  a  ready  preparation  of  humos,  or  in  a  soluble 
state,  for  the  support  of  vegetation.  Humua  ia  a  form  of  or- 
ganic power,  and  differs,  as  it  is  fbrmcd  firom  animd  or 
TCgetable  bodies,  but  certain  generd  peculiarities  or  pro- 
perties dwsys  confer  a  distinguishiog  likenees.  It  doublee 
Us  weight  by  absorbing  water,  and  100  parts  have  been  found 
to  retain  190  parts  of  water,  and  loses  it  very  gradudly.  The 
power  of  humus  to  retdn  warmth  hss  been  fixed  at  0.49,  and 
at  0.72  it  hss  little  cohesive  power.  The  proportions  of  humus 
impart  the  fertile  or  barren  property  to  soils,  and  set  by  pre- 
senting a  slow  and  lasting  source  of  carbonic  acid  to  the  roote 
of  plants,  which  is  provided  by  the  carbon  and  oxygen  farm- 
ing the  add  gai  by  the  solubility  in  water.  Sdts  exist  in 
humus,  and  humic  add  is  a  noxious  ingredient.  It  is  not  every 
decsyed  substance  that  ia  humus,  and  not  every  spedes  of 
humueis  in  a  condition  for  the  fertility  of  plants ;  but  a  rule 
may  be  fixed,  that  fertile  aoils  oontdn  the  meet  humus  and 
much  easily-dissolved  humic  add,  while  unfruitful  and  barren 
soils  eontain  little  humut,  and  from  which  few  or  scsrody 
any  other  bodies  than  siliceous  earth  are  withdrawn  by  water. 
To  the  essential  presence  of  humus  to  constitute  fertility 
must  be  joined  a  varied  and  heterogenous  assembla^  oif 
matters  oppodte  in  nature,  and  in  a  Tory  minute  reductionT- 
the  ratio  m  whieh  they  ere  present,  and  the  mode  or  manner 
in  whidi  they  are  combined.  And  then  the  effects  of  climate, 
which  aie  often  so  powerful  as  to  overbalance  the  constitntiond 
quslity,  and  in  many  casea  to  correct  constitutional  defects. 
The  variation  of  these  influences  is  equally  great  with  the 
composition  of  the  soil,  and  the  two  combinations  render  fer- 
tility and  barrenness  of  sdls  to  depend  on  a  number  of  affee* 
tions  and  contingendes. 


SIR  JOSEPH  PAXTON  ON  THE  DERBY  FARMS. 
—At  the  Bakewell  Club  dinner,  Sir  Joseph  add :  I  main- 
tain that  we  have  very  good  lend  in  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try, and  oan  feed  beaata  as  well  aa  any  part  of  her  Mqosty's 
dominiona.  I  believe  I  may  say  that  one  of  the  greatest 
diffloulties  we  have  to  contend  with  in  thia  county  ia  the 
great  rariety  of  land  which  haa  to  be  dedt  with.  It  ia 
quite  a  different  thing  in  Norfolk  and  Leicester,  where  they 
have  nothing  to  do  but  plough  the  land,  sow  and  tiU 
according  to  a  fixed  rotation,  and  depend  upon  the  aeasona. 
Here  we  are  dependent  upon  a  variety  of  ciroumatanoea 
requiring  great  ingenuity  on  ihe  part  of  the  man  who 
means  to  make  a  livelihood  out  of  farming,  in  adopting  the 
best  ayetem  of  carrying  out  his  operations.  I  have  been 
connected  with  the  county  nearly  forty  years,  and  have 
taken  a  great  interest  in  everything  connected  with  the 
reanng  of  animala  and  planta;  and, aa  tba  naiUa  of  my 
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long  experience,  I  btfe  come  to  the  eonclaBion  that  one  of 
the  moBt  important  thingf  for  a  Derbjahire  fanner  to  at- 
tend to  is  to  take  care  that  he  keeps  his  animals  warm, 
partioalariy  in  the  winter.  I  concur  in  the  advice  given 
at  a  meeting  here,  in  the  early  existence  of  this  club,  by  a 
much  respected  member  of  Parliament,  who  was  not  only 
a  politician  bat  a  farmer,  antf  the  author  of  aorae  good 
articles  on  draining.  He  sail  he  got  it  into  hi«  head  that 
shorthorns  would  do  in  the  High  Peak,  and  he  put  some 
out  to  pastnre  on  the  high  lands.  It  was  so  cold  in  the 
winter  that  they  set  their  backs  up,  and  they  could  never 
be  got  to  straighten  them  again.  Whether  a  farmer  in  the 
Peidc  distdct  pastures,  in  the  high  or  the  low  lands,  it  is  a 
great  point  to  attend  to  the  warmth  of  his  stock.    Another 


point  is,  never  to  break  ap  any  ^ood  grtai  land  if  be  em 
avoid  it.  I  know  some  land  in  ihia  distriet  (I  won't  oeo 
tion  the  name  of  person  or  place)  which  was  broken  up  lo 
long  ago  as  (he  great  revolutionary  war  in  FrBnoe,  vba 
corn  waa  selling  at  f  abuloos  piioea,  and  it  has  never  got 
round.  It  waa  broken  up  to  get  com ;  but  the  growth  of 
com  is  quite  a  speculation.  It  cinnot  be  grown  1^  more 
than  once  in  two  years;  and  it  is  not  wwth  eolltntion  in 
such  district  B  as  this.  I  know  yon  must  ploogk  a  little 
land  in  order  to  get  straw  for  your  fiumyards ;  bot  1  strongly 
advise  you,  as  a  farmer  myself,  and  as  a  man  vho  \tu 
had  the  management  of  a  very  large  property,  and  tak» 
great  interest  in  this  matter  for  a  long  period,  to  break  op 
as  little  land  as  possible  in  this  diatriet. 


GOOD    EDUCATION    AS    CAPITAL    FOR    A    FARMER. 


At  the  Halberton  Society's  Meeting  the  Reverend  Canon 
GzEDLBBTOMB  delivered  an  excellent  address  in  giving  the 
toast  of  the  evening.  After  a  happy  introduction,  in  which 
he  attributed  hia  own  rise  in  life  to  edncation  solely,  he  said 
to  the  farmers  particularly :  **  My  object  on  the  present  occa- 
sion ia  to  show  you  that  a  good  edncation  is  capital  which 
will  do  for  the  farmer,  that  it  is  the  most  valuable  kind  of 
capital  that  he  could  poaaibly  poiacsa.  I  ahsll  endeavour  to 
point  out  to  you  one  or  two  respects  in  which  it  must  be 
patent  to  all  that  education  is  a  valuable  capital  to  the  fanner. 
imi  of  all  then,  the  educated  farmer  will  be  able  to  under- 
stand and  appreciate,  a  great  deal  better  than  the  uneducated 
farmer,  what  I  nsay  call  the  seienee  of  agriculture ;  and  de- 
pend upon  it,  my  friends,  that  if  agricnltval  purauits  are  to 
be  carried  on  suceeasfuUy,  if  the  farmera  connected  with  the  va- 
rioui  agricultoral  associations  are  to  compete  not  only  with 
the  fBrmcra  of  other  counties  in  England,  but  also  with  the 
farmers  of  the  continent,  they  must,  in  these  dsys  of  acientifie 
interest,  take  up  the  study  of  sgriculture  aa  a  acience.  Take 
thia  illuatration— >the  more  a  farmer  is  educated  the  more  he 
will  appreciate  what  I  may  call  the  improvement  of  atock. 
And  no  one,  I  feel  oon6deat,  knows  better  than  our  excellent 
vice-chairman,  lir.  Webber,  how  beneficial  to  the  farmer  is  the 
improrement  of  stock.  The  educated  farmer  again  will  under* 
atand  bow  that  sewage— which,  till  within  the  last  few  years, 
has  been  considered  nothing  but  waate — may  be  made  a  mine 
ot  wealth  by  bciog  uied  in  the  fertilising  of  the  soil ;  he  will 
more  liberally  employ  srtificial  mannret,  the  more  carefully 
aeleet  his  seeds;  he  .will  know  much  on  the  lubjeet  of  drainage 
— which  is  a  very  important  lubjsct  in  itself;  he  will  orge 
Upon  landlords  the  importance  of  having  larger  inclosures, 
and  to  take  down  their  hedgerows  and  hedgerow  timbers,  ao 
aa  to  give  God's  aun  and  air  free  course  to  fertilise  and  culti* 
vate  the  soil.  The  educated  farmer,  I  repeat,  will  be  able  to 
understand  and  appreciate  all  these  matters,  a  vast  deal  better 
than  the  farmer  who  has  not  been  educated.  Another  point 
of  importance  is  that  your  educated  farmer  will  be  able  to  un- 
deratand  and  appreciate  more  thoroughly  the  use  of  improved 
agricultoral  implementv,  the  improvements  effected  lince  the 
introduction  into  this  country  of  the  drill,  the  thrashing  ma- 
chine, the  steam  plough,  and  the  mowing  machine.  The  in- 
troduction of  theae  improved  appliances  of  art  created  riots 
nearly  the  same  as  those  when  Jamea  Hsrgreaves  brought  the 
"  spinning  jenny  "  to  the  aid  of  cotton  manufacture,  and  when 
the  '  power  loom '  waa  introduced  into  the  msnufscturiug  dia* 
trieta.  In  the  present  day,  I  soppoee,  there  is  scarcely  any 
part  of  England  in  which  the  old  '  flail '  is  uied  by  our  farmers, 
except  for  special  purposes.  It  hu  been  rapidly  auperseded, 
and  ia  now  almost  banished  before  the  tbraahiog  machine. 
We  find  also  the  tedious  process  of  sickle  resping,  and  other 
Beans  of  agriculture,  formerly  in  use,  have  gri^oally  given 
place  to  the  use  of  improved  instraments,  and  one  cannot  fail 
to  observe  that  improvements  sre  still  being  effected.  As  an 
instance,  I  observe  thst  in  many  plsoes  the  steam  plough  is 
being  substituted  for  the  implement  which  we  saw  so  skilfully 
used  in  the  moulow  this  morning.  And  depend  upon  it,  the 
more  educated  the  farmer  is,  the  more  ready  will  he  be  to 
adopt  what  must  in  the  end  inevitably  be  adopted,  the  use  of 
improved  agrienltnral  implements.    Depend  upon  it,  the  tims 


hu  eome,  or  is  not  far  distant,  when  a  great  aomber  of  tk 
implements  which  we  use,  and  amongst  then  what  we  m 
this  morning— when  those  very  ploughs  which  ws  isvm 
skilfully  used  to-dsy  will  not  be  seen  anywhere,  eieept  a 
historical  relics  in  some  of  the  museums  in  our  laige  tovai. 
But  you  will  aay.  How  can  we  afford  these  things?  Wkyttac 
ia  not  so  much  dilBeuIty  about  affording  them,  ss  70B  Bii|tt 
St  first  be  led  to  imsgiae.  As  I  myself  witnessed,  durlDg  mj 
residence  in  Gloucestershire,  it  is  a  matter  of  peifect  eaie  hr 
farmera  of  districts  to  dob  together,  in  order  to  bceoM  pes* 
scsaed  of  expensive  implements;  and  more  than  that,  it  it  soe 
of  the  inevitable  actions  of  political  economy,  thst  where  tboe 
is  a  demand,  there  is  sore  to  be  a  supply.  But  oscs  let  the 
farmers  determine  to  use  expensive  and  improved  ioitniBCiti 
of  agriculture,  and  depend  upon  it  parties  will  soon  step  for* 
ward  to  supply  them  for  hire.  Now  another  wsy  in  vbicfc 
edncation  is  capital  to  the  farmer  ia  this— it  will  lead  bin  is 
see  the  fallacy  of  supposing  that  there  is  any  antacoaim  b^ 
tween  the  sgrionltural  and  the  manufseturing  distrieti.  f^ 
baps  nothiag  ever  led  more  thoroughly  to  this  condunoDtho 
the  distreaa  which  overapraad  the  manufacturing  distrieti  hst 
year.  And  it  was  pleasing  to  me  to  hesr  and  to  sec  bow  tie 
agriculturists  of  this  district— and  this  pariah,  I  an  pro«^jo 
aay,  waa  not  the  least  amongst  the  itst— deeply  synpstkin 
with,  and  to  their  utmost  contributed  to  the  relief  of  thst  dn- 
tress.  It  was  grstifying  indeed  to  read  of  the  kind  sod  ffir 
pathetic  feeling  which  existed  between  the  sgricoHorsl  lad 
the  manufacturing  districts,  and  the  promptitode  with  vhwi 
assistance  m  the  time  of  need  waa  rendered.  I  repeat  tkit 
there  was  never  such  a  fallacy  as  to  suppose  that  tbac  ii  uy* 
thing  like  antagooiam  between  the  msnn&etums  aul  »* 
agrlculturists^the  only  antagonism  which  ought  to  cnt  a 
tbia,  that  we  agriculturists,  on  whom  the  maauliBCtuicninN 
dependent,  should  take  an  example  from  the  eatcrpiiMV 
which  manufacture  has,  up  to  the  preeeat  period,  beea  dewj 
loped  and  distiDguiahed.  Depend  upon  it  thst  Isad  is  a  Bfl» 
better  material  to  work  upon  than  cotton.  There  never  wti 
such  an  honest  servant  as  land :  whatever  yoa  by  est  u>  in 
cultivation  it  always  makes  a  return  to  you  withisterett;  nA 
we  cannot  always  say  that  of  cotton.  It  has  betn  rery  ni\ 
aaid,  and  ia  a  good  axiom,  that  agriculture  t<i><^^  "fjf^ 
perity  of  the  whole  human  race,  and  forma  the  riebes  bota  01 
commerce  ss  well  ss  of  states.  Therefore,  my  frlesdi,  I  »J 
thst  edncation  is  no  bad  thing  if  it  open,  as  it  dees,  a  siu  > 
mind,  if  it  enlarge  a  man'a  ideas,  and  if  it  lead  hba  toM  t»» 
ao  far  from  antagonism  there  ought  to  be  a  striet  iUi*;^  /r 
tween  one  kind  of  interest  (the  agricultural)  and  tbe  other  [W 
commercial).  There  ia  a  still  further  point  in  whieb  adncaiioa 
is  B  cspital  to  the  farmer,  and  that  U  that  aa  edneated  faraia 
will  have  more  sympathy  with,  and  will  v'^^JH^ 
thoroughly  to  improve  the  habiu  and  character  of  the  tobosm 
whom  he  employs.  I  believe  that,  geatlemen,  is  one  of  tte»> 
evitable  results  of  education  upon  tbe  minds  of  the  fsraea 
Now  mind  you,  I  do  not  speak  in  either  a  religioas  or  ei«» 
a  moral  sense.  I  am  speaking  shnply  in  a  potttieal  wd  *>» 
sense.  And  I  think  I  need  not  lell  you  that  a  gntt  dni « 
the  prospects  of  a  farmer  depends  upon  the  fact  *^li«V 
aervauU  employed  by  that  farmer  are  hoaeat,  sober,  ic«>r 
trious,  clever,  and  inteUigent.    AUI  ean  aay  is  thst  tf  i«>^ 
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vast  a  Mmat  I  alwtya  look  oat  for  ono  bearioK  the  best 
ehaneter ;  Md,  (CMtlemtD,  I  think  ■  fanner  would  find  that 
his  interoat  lies  in  tho  aame  diroctioo ;  thenforo,  ti  a  mere 
matter  of  ulf-tntertat,  it  ii  of  the  t^mtett  poMibleimportince 
that  fArmwB  tbonld  do  their  utmost  to  improfethe  atatiis  end 
oonditioD  of  their  lebonrert.  Depend  upon  it,  my  friends, 
thet  thie  matter  is  of  the  greatest  importanee  to  you,  and  I 
shell  not  be  stepping  ont  of  my  way  by  inntmg  yon  all  to 
sjmpethiie  with  yonr  labourers  in  their  trials,  in  their  ill- 
nroers,  and  in  their  afflictions.  If  any  of  yon  should  at  any 
time  happen  to  hate  a  cow  ill,  or  a  aheep  ill,  you  don*t  think 
it  too  mneh  trouble  to  ait  up  all  night  and  attend  to  it,  ad- 
miuiatering  any  amount  of  medicine  that  it  may  require. 
And,  gentlemen,  the  least  that  we  can  eipeet  is  that  you 
ahovdd  do  the  aame  for  the  labourers  whom  you  employ,  and 
depend  upon  it  they  will  by  attention  to  your  affaire  make 
you  a  return  with  eompound  inlereet.  This  is  a  matter  not 
merely  of  religion  or  morality,  not  merely  of  eoeisl  science, 
not  merely  of  sympathy,  but  my  belief  ia  that  it  ia  a  matter 
for  yonr  own  pocketa.  Another  point  I  think,  and  perhaps 
yon  will  smile  at  me  when  I  aay  so,  in  which  education  is 
capital  to  a  farmer^-and  now  I  ahall  hate  a  good  Isngh ;  but 
never  mind ;  I  am  pretty  courageous,  having  been  laughed  at 
on  many  occasions  before  this  during  my  life— is  that  our  edu- 
cated farmer  will  be  able  to  choose  a  better  wife  than  our  un- 
edneated  farmer  will.  I  do  not  know  what  experience  yon 
may  have  had  in  the  matter  of  wires,  hot  I  have  the  blessing 
of  possesaing  a  yery  good  one,  and  my  little  fsrm  prospers  ex- 
tremely well  with  so  good  a  helpmste.  Depend  upon  it,  gen- 
tlemen, that  a  good  wife  is  no  small  amount  of  capital  upon 


the  ihrm.  Holy Seriptue Mjt  that  herpriee  ia  aboTe  mbiea^ 
and  I  believe  it  to  the  wmy  fullest  extent  of  the  term.  I  don't 
mean  a  wife  who  thinks  nothing  but  about  dress  and  finery,  a 
wife  that  has  nothing  to  show  but  a  pretty  face — though  a 
pretty  face  in  its  proper  place  is  a  very  good  thing  to  have  in 
a  wife— but  God  makes  the  pretty  fsce,  and  I  don't  see  why 
we  should  not  be  thankful  for  all  Hit  gifts.  An  uneducated 
man  ia  captivated  aolely  by  a  pretty  fsee,  while  the  educated 
man  seeks  for  a  thrifty  and  '  cannj '  woman,  who,  not  only 
when  he  gets  his  money  will  save  it  for  him,  but  also  knows 
how  to  make  good  nse  of  it  when  necessary— a  wife  whose 
sole  deairea  are  not  concentrated  in  adopting  the  latest  ex- 
travagance in  fuhion,  whose  chief  hobby  is  not  her  turban 
hat,  whose  hoopa  do  not  cut  capers  on  the  floor  to  sach  an  ex- 
tent that  every  door  of  the  farmhouse  becomei  donbly  aa  nar- 
row as  it  was  before.  I  say  I  believe  ihat  I  have  the  heart  of 
everyone  with  me  when  I  affirm  that  a  good  wife  is  capital, 
and  therefore  that  education  which  leada  a  man  to  choose  a 
good  wife  is  capital.  Drawing  to  a  conclusion,  there  is  just 
one  more  point,  and  only  one,  on  which  I  will  apeak  about 
capital  to  a  farmer.  It  is  something  more  serious  than  I  have 
jet  touched  upon.  I  believe  that  edacation  will  lead  a  farmer 
to  look  for  and  pray  for  God'a  blessing  upon  all  hia  agricultu- 
ral occupations  ;  he  will  know  that  however  great  be  his  akUl, 
however  great  be  his  industry,  one  single  premature  froat,  or 
one  shower  more  than  anfflcient  of  rain,  aeut  by  God,  will  at 
once  frustrate  snythiog  that  either  his  skill  or  industry  can 
effect ;  and  by  education  he  will  be  led  to  aee  that  all  is  futile, 
unless  God  protpen  what  he  does,** 


AGRICULTURAL     STATISTICS. 


At  the  Chertaey  Agrieultonl  Society,  Mr.  W.  8.  Lindsit, 
M.P.,  laid  :  Upon  another  aubjcct  connected  with  agriculture 
he  eoold  apeak  from  his  knowleidge  aa  a  commercial  man,  and 
tbat  waa  aa  to  the  necessity  of  having  agrienltunl  atatistica. 
In  1846  or  1847  he,  aa  a  broker,  engaged  tonnage  to  bring  to 
thia  country  no  leaa  than  1,200,000  on.  of  com.  Otner 
broken  of  course  did  the  same,  but  he  then  felt  it  to  be  un- 
ecrtain  whether  tbat  quantity  of  grain  wu  actually  leqaired. 
At  that  time  France  waa  buying  corn  largely  in  our  markets 
at  from  468.  to  50s.,  and  the  farmen  and  holden  of  corn  were 
selling  at  thoae  prices.  Nine  months  afierwarda  the  people 
of  this  country  were  paying  102s.  per  qr.  for  corn.  France, 
by  reason  of  the  statistics  taken  in  that  country,  knew  the 
quantity  of  com  likely  to  be  required  from  abroad,  while  we 
were  in  utter  ignorance  aa  to  the  quantity  we  had  actually 
grown.  In  conaequence,  France  had  a  great  advantage  over 
ns,  and  for  three  or  four  months  the  people  of  Englsnd  were 
paying  £1,600,000  per  month  for  grain  from  abroad.  In 
1846*7  we  had  to  acnd  abroad  large  amonnta  of  gpld  to  pay 
for  grain.  A  panic  followed,  and  a  fearful  crisis  occurred; 
some  of  the  largest  houses  failed,  and  very  many  farmen 
loat  large  aums  of  money,  because,  in  our  ignorance  of  our  real 
stock,  we  had  aold  to  France  for  46s.  to  60s.  the  corn  we  had 
afterwarda  to  replace  at  100s.  to  102s.  (Hear,  hear).  The 
people  sufTcred  and  the  farmen  aufiiered,  because  no  one  claaa 
could  suffer  without  all  other  classes  in  some  degree  also  luf- 
fering  (Hear,  hear).  As  it  waa  with  individuals,  so  it  waa 
with  nations,  when  one  suffered  so  did  the  other.  America 
was  now  paisibg  throogh  a  fesrfnl  ordesl,  and  England  waa 
auffering,  too,  to  a  great  extent  from  the  calamitiea  of  the 
American  people  (Hear,  hear).  It  waa  the  interest  certainly 
of  England  to  see  all  other  natiooa  proaperens  and  happy. 
Twenty  million  qoarten  of  corn  required  8,000,000  of  regia- 
tered  tonnage  or  4,000,000  tone  burden  of  ahipping  to  import 
it.  They  could  euily  perceive  how  that  would  affect  the  price 
of  other  artidea  of  import  by  creating  a  acardty  of  tonnage, 
and  enhancing  the  price  of  cotton  and  other  raw  materiala 
upon  which,  eur  manufacturen  and  artisana  depended.  The 
price  of  theae  mannfactured  articles  advanced,  and  thna  all 
classes  were  affected.  He  would  therefore  suggest  to  his 
agricultural  frienda  to  consider  calmly  whether  the  collection 
of  agricultural  statistics  would  not  be  an  advantage  to  them 
as  weU  as  to  other  classes  of  the  eommnnityi 


Mr.  Bribcob  promised  to  give  his  best  consideration  to  the 
subject  of  agrienltural  statistics  whenever  it  should  be  brought 
forward  in  Parliament,  but  would  not  at  preaent  give  any  de- 
cided opinion,  as  he  should  wish  to  know  what  were  the 
opinions  of  the  farmen  of  Surrey,  after  hearing  the  sble  ax^ 
guments  of  hia  hon.  fHend  and  others. 

Mr.  Caird,  M.P.,  said  he  had  loDg  been  acquainted  with 
the  character  of  the  Engliah  farmen,  and  alwaya  found  them 
ready  to  give  a  friendly  reception,  even  when  he  made  en- 
quiries which  they  considered  would  be  as  well  omitted.  The 
subject  of  agricultural  atatistics  waa  one  to  which  he  had  de- 
voted much  attention,  and  it  could  not  be  put  in  a  fairer  way 
than  it  had  been  put  by  the  Chairmao,  as  a  commereial  man. 
He  would  apeak  to  those  present  aa  a  farmer  to  farmers.  It  had 
been  said  that  the  queation  was  a  corn  merchant's  or  eorn 
dealer's  question,  and  not  a  farmcr'a  queation ;  but  ha  would 
aak  them,  were  not  the  far  greater  number  of  com  dealers 
also  farmers?  There  were  about  600,000  farmen  in  Great 
Britain  and  only  about  5,000  or  6,000  com  merehanta ;  and, 
therefore,  surely  if  anybody  was  interested  in  obtaining  cor- 
rect information  it  was  the  farmer.  The  only  advantage  they 
eould  hope  to  have  over  the  foreign  grower  waa  their  proximity 
to  the  market ;  and  if  they  had  early  information  of  the  atate 
of  the  market  they  would  have  the  benefit  of  that  advantage. 
He  waa  glad  to  believe,  from  the  friendly  manner  in  which 
the  Chairman's  remarks  had  been  received,  that  in  that  part 
of  the  country  no  insuperable  objection  existed  to  s  system  of 
statistics  that  would  not  be  inquisitorial.  The  right  hon, 
member  for  Oxfordahire,  Mr.  Henley,  who  justly  eojoyed  the 
confidence  of  the  agriculturists,  had  put  it  that  the  farmers 
would  not  object  to  answer  certain  enq nines,  but  would  ob- 
ject that  the  coat  of  makiog  such  enquiries  should  be  exclusivly 
borne  by  them.  That  was  a  reasonable  objection,  and  no  man 
eould  say  that  the  farmer  ahonld  be  exeluaively  taxed  for  a  pro- 
cceding  that  waa  intended  to  be  for  the  equal  benefit  of  all 
daases.  He  knew  of  no  other  country  where  agriculinra  had 
improved  more  than  in  this  country.  Our  agrienltural  shows 
our  stock  shows,  our  displsys  of  implements  and  machinery, 
proved  that.  He  would  just  make  a  few  remarka  upon  the 
late  abundant  harveat,  that  they  might  realise  what  waa  the 
meaning  of  those  worda.  Taking  one  quarter  per  acre  as  the 
average  excess  of  the  crops  of  this  year,  which  he  believed 
was  a  moderate  estimate^  and  adding  for  (he  additional  weight 
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THB  FAKMBR*B  MAOAZINS. 


Md  iMttn  qulHyof  tht  gnfai  tw  hoMtM  fm  tcra,  «Imn 
voald  be  tan  bosbelt  fu  mm  tboft  Ibe  iTetag*.  Tbtf  had 
eartain  facta,  altboogh  but  partial  iaforautioD,  npoB  vbiek 
tboj  eoiild  ealmilata  tba  braadth  of  laod  aadar  gniia  aoltifa* 
tion.  He  found  that  toBMthiDK  hko  12  miUion  Mna  of  laud 
in  the  TJnitad  Kiogdon  wna  naad  for  tbo  growth  of  eom ; 
10  bnahela  eiecaa  per  aoio  upon  tbo  breadth  of  land  inve  n 
total  ezeeaa  of  quantity  abo?a  an  avartfo  orop  of  18  BtUiooa 
of  quartan.  From  thoaa  ibeta  hie  bearara  could  raaUao  tbo 
meaning  of  an  abundant  hartaat,  which  gave  tbeoianczaoaa, 
falnedat  pieteot  ratet,  at  £21,000,000.  Uahndraterrod  to 
all  kinda  of  grain  ;  but,  confining  himtolf  to  wheat,  how  did 
the  eaac  itand  ?  He  bud  been  aurprltad  to  aee  in  a  uiually 
welUinfomied  newipapcr,  the  Speetatoft  ao  low  an  aatimato 
of  the  annual  produce  of  wheat  aa  6^  million  qnartera  a- 
yaar.  He  belie?ed  it  was  nearly  12  million  quarten.  The 
aieaaa  of  crop  thii  year  would  be  about  5,600,000  qnar- 
tera, and  aatboaTerage  conaomption  in  thia  country  waa  20 
million  qnartera,  it  followed  that  we  ahould  hafo  to  import  not 
moio  than  2^  million  quartan  in  the  praaent  year.    Mot  hat- 


iflff  ^  flgiUM  bafera  him,  hocrnddaot  apiak  pnMdy.bot^ 
balived  that  laat  year  we  bootht  abraad  abaat  10  aa. 
lion  quanara,  at  a  eaet  of  £25,000.000,  while  tUi  jm 
we  ahoald  only  have  to  bay  2,000,000  qiaitm,  at  a 
coat  of  £5,000,000,  thma  eflbetiag  a  nTug  to  tkt  com- 
try  in  the  ainglo  article  of  wheat  of  20  milliontitnlini.  Atf 
knew  alao  aa  f armera  that  it  waa  not  their  buaiaeia  Is  dcpcad 
aicloeifely  upon  the  pvodoee  of  tha&r  oarafiiUi^  bat  nskm  to 
iaercato  their  green  caope,  with  whioh  tbo  fare^ner  mU  lat 
ao  well  or  ao  cheeply  aupply  them.  Befmiag  to  Aiikn 
TouDg'a  aaeonntof  prieoa  in  1770,  ho  found  that  bmdm 
thonl|d.  per  lb.,theaaaMaBit  ia  now.  llaat  vai  tbia  U. 
per  lb.,  now  from  7d.  to  8d. ;  butter  which  waa  6d.  itaow  ii 
8d. ;  and  wool  baa  riaen  in  Talno  Od.  to  la.  M.  pec  lb, 
Therefore  the  oeneluaiaa  waa  that  tbo  lead  yialdedtki  mm  n 
bnad  aa  in  Arthur  Yoong'a  time;  but  it  now  j¥ktA  nan 
than  twice  ai  much  in  aMUt  aad  three  timeiaa  bubIi  ia  woaL 
It  waa  therefore  not  doubtful  that  the  fuman  waoU  dmti 
their  energiea  to  thoae  bnaehee  of  thair  tndt  wkMhim 
likely  to  bo  the  most  roauntiatlTO. 


STEAM:    EDUCATED   LABOURERS:    STATISTICS  AND   THE   MALT  DUTY. 


At  the  East  Surrey  Meeting  the  chairman,  Mr.  W.  O.  Lbyi- 
SON  OowBR,  M.P.,  aaid:  Erery  one  moat  regard  with  tatia- 
iiaction  the  rapid  adrance  of  ateam  cnltiration  throughout 
▼arioui  parte  of  the  country,  becanae  it  waa  deatined  to  meet 
the  demanda  of  the  former  in  two  moat  important  reapeeta  ■  ■ 
fint,  in  the  point  of  economy,  and  lecondly  in  that  of  efBcioDcy. 
The  great  difficulty  which  the  fiumara  had  now  to  meet,  were 
the  low  pricca  of  com,  and  the  eitraTagant  price  of  labonr,  and 
thcao  ateam  cultiration  waa  deatined  to  meet  and  put  the 
larmer  in  a  bettor  poaition  than  he  now  occupied.  It  might 
be  aiked,  "  Do  yon  think  a  farmer  can  afford  to  keep  a  ateam 
cnltirator?''  and  to  tbia  he  would  anawer  '*  Ko ;"  but  he  beliered 
that  in  conrae  of  time,  when  the  ayatem  waa  generally  intro- 
duced, aodetiea  would  be  eatabliabed  in  ?arioua  diatrieta  for 
the  letting  of  ateam  cnltiyatora,  and  that  they  might  gat  their 
land  ploughed  eight  or  ten  inehea  deep  at  a  raaionable  rato^ 
aay  10a.  or  12a.  an  acre;  thua,  great  adrantage  would  reault 
to  agriculturiata  from  tbia  improTod  ayatem.  With  reapect  to 
the  qoeation  of  improTad  dwellioga  for  the  labouring  popula- 
tion,*  ha  might  atoto  that  he  had  watched  the  auoject  with 
great  intereat,  aad  had  read  the  lattera  in  the  leading  jonmala, 
which  were  well  worthy  the  attention  of  all  of  them.  Hia 
friend,  Mr.  Beynon,  had  ao  ably  alluded  to  the  aubjcct  that  it 
waa  unneceiaary  for  him  (the  chairman^  to  add  more  than  a 
few  obaenrationi.  He  belicTed  that  many  of  the  atatementa 
put  forward  had  reference  to  iaolated  diatricto,  and  that  if  they 
were  now  to  take  a  driTc  through  the  country  they  would  find 
that  a  marked  improTcment  had  taken  place  in  the  dwellinga 
of  the  labonrera  witbin  the  laat  ten  yeara.  The  labonrera 
thamaalrea  were  much  better  cared  for  than  they  had  ercr  been 
before,  and  the  atatua  of  that  daaa  waa  higher  here  than  in  any 
other  country  of  Europe.  Now,  there  waa  no  doubt  that  the 
introduction  of  8t«am  aa  applied  to  agriculture  would  effect  a 

Seat  change  in  their  labonrera— that  it  would  lead  to  the 
mation  of  a  daaa  of  afcilled  labourera.  But  where  were 
they  to  be  fonnd  ?  Tha^f  muat  be  produced  by  greater  atten- 
tion being  paid  to  their  education,  their  wanta,  and  thair 
eomforta,  and  by  theae  maana  the  condition  of  the  labonrera 
would  be  much  improred.  But  if  the  education  of  the 
Uboorer  waa  better  attended  to,  it  waa  alio  neceaiary  that  the 
education  of  the  middle  daaaea  ahould  be  improred.  When 
he  latt  had  the  plcaaure  of  addreiaiog  them  he  adterted  to 
the  extraordinary  low  price  of  com,  and  pointed  that  out  aa 
one  of  the  great  difficnltiea  with  whioh  the  iarmera  had  to 
contond  ;  thoae  low  pricca  continued  ;  butif  heoouH  prophecy 
a  riae  he  would  certainly  do  ao,  but  he  waa  afraid  ha  could 
not  Whan  they  saw  the  hirge  importa,  and  the  eatenairely 
inereaaiog  foreign  acreage  under  cultiTation,  he  did  not  think 
tbo  price  of  corn  would  improre  unleea  a  famine  were  to  occur. 
Thia  waa  a  queation  to  which  they  ought  to  direct  their  atten- 
tion* aa  it  waa  quite  plain  that  they  could  not  grow  wheat 
piofttaMjr.  if  the  preaeat  expsnao  of  oultifftion  waa  to  be  con* 
ttnnsd.   Be  bud  tdToc^tod  tht  laying  down  of  aoce  |imi^ 


and  increuing  the  green  cropa,  aa  he  bdiered  that  the  prien 
of  atock  would  keep  up  and  be  more  proAteble  this  com.  It 
waa  quite  dear  that  the  foreigner  could  not  compete  with  (hen 
in  the  production  of  meat ;  they  had  alio  aa  cnonwoi  ud 
iaoreaaiog  naeat  conauming  population,  requiring  lood  it  tbeii 
handa,  and  therefore  it  waa  worthy  of  cooRidcntimi  to  Ut 
farmer  whether  he  ahould  not  relinqnith  a  portion  ot  bii  con, 
and  increaao  the  amount  of  atock  upon  hia  land.  He  wiibcd 
for  one  moment  to  refer  to  the  importaDoe  of  agricultinl 
atetlitica.  Ha  did  not  wiih  erery  farmer  to  tell  what  pn&t  le 
got  oat  of  hia  land  every  year,  but  he  thought  gorenacBt 
ahould  be  made  acquainted  with  the  number  of  aerei  utdn 
wheat,  barley,  oate,  and  green  cropa  in  the  cooatry,  ud  it 
waa  alio  important  that  the  tumtt  ahould  have  leotfito 
information  of  this  kind  for  hia  own  guidance  ia  eitiattiBg 
future  pricea.  England  waa  the  only  eoontry  in  which  ifii* 
cultural  atatiatica  were  not  kept,  and  he  hoped  that  they  voald 
shortly  be  kept  here.  There  waa  alao  another  qoeitioD  ia 
which  the  farmers  had  much  intereat,  and  that  wu  the  aalt 
duty.  His  boa.  friend  on  tbeleft  (Mr.  Aleoek)  was  aitreosoii 
advocate  of  the  abolition  of  the  malt  tax,  ana  he  agreed  vitk 
bim  in  hia  opinion  upon  the  matter,  beeauae  this  dotj  vm 
oppoaed  to  tne  prindples  of  free  trade,  and  was  the  eisse  flf 
a  great  ded  of  cheating  and  demoralisation.  Dot  he  (the 
chairman)  thought  the  most  important  fact  in  ftrosr  of  t&e 
abolition  waa  tnat  mdt  waa  very  valuable  in  the  feedivf  of 
cattle.  He  waa  aorry  that  the  depntetion  which  waited  oe  tte 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  not  been  anccessfal,  bet  tke 
right  hon.  gentleman  waa  no  farmer,  andentertdacd  sdiffertet 
opinion  aa  to  the  neceaaity  of  repealing  the  doty.  Apiait 
the  viewa  of  the  Chancellor  he  would  act  those  of  Mr.  Fnbo 
Hobbs,  a  well-known  practical  agriculturist,  who  lUted  ttat 
persona  competing  for  priaea,  or  for  exhibitioB,  foaodit 
oeceaaary  to  feed  their  atock  oh  malt,  and  that  doriag  the  bit 
thirty  yeara,  when  he  made  up  hia  mind  to  show  sad  via  i 
priae,  he  had  used  mdt,  which  waa  far  goparior  to  ail-cue. 
Or.  Vodcker  had  expreaaed  dmilar  opinions ;  indeed,  eroy- 
tbing  went  to  ahow  the  importance  of  mdt  as  a  food  for 
cattle,  and  he  trusted  that  aome  alteration  would  tske  piece  to 
the  dutv,  or  that  it  would  be  altogether  remitted.  T^'*°^ 
ject  had  been  brought  before  the  Houae  of  Coanoei.w 
many  membera  had  Dcen  moat  active  in  the  cause,  psrtieaUn; 
the  membera  for  Sussex,  and  it  waa  to  be  hoped  tut 
ere  long  aomething  would  be  done  aa  ia  the  Hop  Doty 
Repeal  agitation,  that  there  would  be  unity  ou  the  ptft 
of  the  farmers,  and  that  they  would  make  up  thetr  wads 
that  the  abolition  wu  worth  fighting  for  in  good  esmett. 

Mr.  Alcock,M.P.,  said :  Saverd  interestiog  sad  inportint 
aubjecte  bad  been  brought  to  their  notice  that  ereoiBf .  «a 
one  of  the  moit  important  he  conceived  was  with  respect  to 
agricoltard  atatisticg.  He  was  aurprUed  that  snch  so  »>> 
cent  question  ahould  have  met  with  aoch  a  strennoue  opp^ 
lion,  Tk9  vp^m  of  ifricoltoral  ytotiitici  WM  M  isdwic" 
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iflto  FrtBM  fa  tile  ymt  1800,  oo  the  niggeatioB  ef  m  BngUeh- 
man— Arthur  Tonef ;  end  theat  one  haidnd  yetrt  ego, 
atmelj,  eboot  the  jeer  1750,  it  was  int  ^opoied  that  e 
eesrai  of  the  populatioa  ihoeld  he  taken  in  Bnglend.  This 
propotition  met  with  greet  oppoeitioo,  end  the  adTOcatei  of 
that  meeeore  did  not  eaceeed  in  eanying  it  into  effect  till 
1800,  the  nrf  year  ia  whieh  the  Freneh  adopted  afriealtnml 
■tatiitiee.  In  Franee  the  operation  of  thit  iTstem  had  been 
fmnd  to  be  verj  heaefleiel  to  agrieoltnie,  and  it  wu  a  great 
ditgraee  to  this  eonntry  thel  the  only  meeae  of  aieertaining 
the  qnaniity  of  com  grown  wee  by  mtane  of  the  nnnber  of 
leaves  eonsomed-^the  knowledre  that  riz  or  eight  bashels  of 
breed  were  eoasnmed  per  head  leading  them  to  eondnde  that 
abont  5,000,000  acres  were  under  wheat  eoltivation.  Bat,  to 
take  a  lesson  froei  the  Fttneh,  they  knew  poeiitively  thst  the 
▼ioeysids  of  France  oeonpisd  quite  ss  mnefa  Isnd  as  the  wheat 
of  this  eoontry.  These  statistics  wsre  obtained  ia  France  by 
means  of  the  police,  bnt  he  did  not  think  the  ettempt  to  ostein 
them  here  in  that  way  would  be  found  to  work  satisfeetorily. 
If  they  were  to  be  obtained,  proper  perMoe  should  he  ap- 
point^ for  the  pnrpoee,  end  peld  for  the  performsnoe  of  that 
duty.  He  believed  that  in  a  short  tioM  the  opinion  of  the 
country  generallj  would  be  that  these  ststistics  were  highly 
desirable  things  for  all  pertiss  •  indeed,  it  hsd  been  stated  in 
parliament,  with  much  show  of  reason,  that  the  fermers  them* 
sehres  were  the  most  to  suffsr  from  the  went  of  statistics, 
beesnse  they  did  not  know  whet  they  were  about.  How  could 
they  expect  to  effect  eny  great  progress  ia  agricnltare  unless 
they  had  the  same  statistics  to  know  how  they  were  going  on  ? 
The  mtlt  doty  wss  then  referred  to  by  the  hon.  gentleman, 
who  stated  that  while  In  the  year  1772  a  barrel  of  beer  was 
considered  to  be  the  average  consnmption  per  head,  for  several 
yeara  now,  the  annual  eoninmotion  per  head  had  not  been 
more  than  20  gallons,  which  change  waa  donbtlees  in  a 
grest  degree  attribntable  to  the  operation  of  the  malt  dotr. 
It  was  rather  a  cnrious  fact  that  the  consumption  of  wine  in 
France  was  also  20  gallons  a  head,  corresponding  exactly  with 
the  quantity  of  beer  eonsnmed  per  head  in  this  country;  but 
what  would  be  the  result  if  the  Freneh  Chancellor  endea- 
voured to  raise  £5,000,000  exchequer  upon  the  beveraie  of 
the  people  there  ?  Why,  a  rebellion  would  be  the  result  if  he 
endeavoured  to  raise  even  one-foorth  of  thst  sum.  They 
might  depend  upon  it  that  it  waa  impoasible  that  they  could 
get  rid  of  the  malt  tax;  they  would  have  to  submit  to  it  for 


many  yean  until  they  zoso  up  ia  a  itati  of  iadignttioa  and 
eieiteaent,  when  th^  ivould  doubtless  soon  gti  rid  of  it 
Borne  fsrmers  grew  as  many  as  800  or  400  scree  of  barley,  for 
which  they  had  to  pay  about  £1,600  or  £5  an  aera,  and  ho 
would  aak  them  were  they  going  to  atand  this  for  ever,  or  were 
they  going  to  make  a  move  and  a  etir  and  have  a  good  row? 
He  thought  that  was  what  it  must  come  to.  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Beynon  had  alluded  to  the  subjsctof  improving  the  dwellings 
of  the  labourers,  whieh  was  a  vsry  important  and  complicated 
qncetion  ;  but  he  wu  of  opinion  that  the  law  of  settlement 
ought  to  be  abolished,  and  that,  if  it  were,  a  beneficial 
effect  would  result ;  hs  felt  that  a  man  ahonld  have  the  liberty 
of  gdng  wherever  he  ehose,  and  that  he  should  be  snpported 
by  whatever  parish  he  waa  found  destitute  in.  A  few  yeers  ago 
it  waa  proposed  that  the  law  of  settlement  should  be  abolished, 
hut  it  waa  not  oarried  out  beeanae  it  enacted  that  whmi  a  per- 
aon  applied  for  relief  and  stated  that  hs  was  sn  Irishman  ha 
would  have  to  he  sent  back,  while  North-couatrymen  and 
Scotchmen  were  to  be  protected  and  supported.  This  wu 
msnifestly  unfair,  and  that  wu  tha  only  reaeon  it  wu  not 
abolished  two  years  ago.  He  advocated  that  eeeh  parish  should 
support  every  dutitote  man  found  Sn  it,  whoever  he  wu  and 
firom  wherever  he  came. 

Mr.  E.  Stiknino,  the  Yioe-ehairman,  said :  He  wu  very 
glad  to  aee  80  many  county  gentlemen  among  them  upon  that 
occasion,  but  he  wu  very  sorry  to  have  to  differ  with  any  of 
them  on  any  point  whatever,  but  he  ecrtainly  did  with  regard 
to  the  desirability  of  agricultural  statistics,  from  which  he 
believed  in  prectice  no  advsntage  would  be  derived,  nor 
did  he  believe  that  they  conld  be  effectually  carried  out.  He 
considered  it  very  unfair  that  a  farmer  should  be  called  upon 
to  state  how  many  acrea  he  had  under  whut  cultivation,  u  he 
might  have  sown  more  than  was  in  striot  secordaaee  with  hie 
leue,  and  therefore  he  would  be,  u  it  were,  convicting  him<* 
sdf.  He  then  referred  to  the  neeeesity  which  existed  for  the 
repeil  of  the  malt  tax,  and  stated  that  the  result  of  his  expo- 
rienee  wu  thst  malt  waa  most  valuable  in  the  feeding  of  stock. 
In  the  year  1860,  being  a  maltster  himself,  he  wu  one  of  thou 
who  were  privileged  enough  to  obtsin  drawback  on  a  quantity 
of  infirior  malt,  and  with  this  he  fed  his  stock,  and  the  effects 
it  produld  were  very  grut.  He  only  hoped  that  the  fsrmera 
will  euMTOur  to  assist  thrir  members  of  Fkriiament  in  the 
agitation  for  the  repeal  of  thia  tax,  in  the  meet  atienuou 
manner. 


A    FARMER    ON    FARMERS. 


At  the  leoent  Blofield  Meeting,  Mr.  Clare  Sewell  Read* 
who  responded  to  the  toast  of  **  The  Tenut  Fsrmers,'*  ssid : 
^  The  fsrmers  had  been  told  more  than  once  lately  that  when 
th^  met  together  in  a  body  they  should  not  compliment  and 
praise  themselvm.  Hs  considered  such  a  course  would  not 
only  be  very  bad  taite,  but  was  also  most  nnjaitifiable  and 
even  ridiculous.  Take  the  tenant  farmers  individuslly,  he 
thought  they  would  be  found  sverags  specimens  of  humanity, 
and  might  be  even  jolly  good  fellows  ;  but  tsken  ss  a  body, 
they  were  the  most  helpless,  pitiable,  and  stupid  race  of  men 
in  the  kingdom  ( Great  laaghter).  They  had  yet  to  learn,  u 
a  body,  that  self-preservation  wu  the  firat  law  of  nature;  and 
if  there  wu  any  truth  in  the  old  saying,  that '  united  we 
stand,  but  divided  we  fall,'  then  the  agricultural  interest  had 
not  stood  on  its  feet  since  he  could  remember  (cheers).  And 
it  appeared  to  him  that  they  were  in  Norfolk  getting  from  bad 
to  worse  in  this  matter ;  their  farmers'  clubs  hsd  ceued  to 
exist ;  their  market  ordinaries  had  dwindlsd  slmoat  to  nothing; 
and  if  it  were  not  for  their  autumnsl  meetings,  there  would  be 
no  chance  for  the  tensnt  farmers  to  ssy  a  word  for  themielvea. 
Late  aa  it  wu,  we  should  therefore  embrsos  the  opportunity  of 
reviewing  some  of  the  events  thst  hsd  affected  their  interuts 
during  the  lut  twelve  months.  They  naturally  first  looked  to 
Pariiament.  Out  of  the  200  or  800  Bills  that  had  paaied  the 
aeasion  not  more  than  one  or  two  particularly  interested  the 
farmer.  The  legislature  had,  in  ita  wiidom,  paased  one  bill 
that  wu  undoubtedly  munt  to  protect  the  fsrmers  sgainst 
themulvei.  He  referred  to  the  Poisoned  Grain  Act.  Although 
many  of  them  had  no  doubt  found  poisonsd  grain  very  uufnl 
in  deetroying  miu  and  other  vermin  about  their  houea  and 
premiieiyyet  iti  improper  md  eiitliM  qm  htd  Tery  properiy 


brought  about  ita  prohibition.  Bnt  If  the  fsrmers  of  England 
went  to  Parliament  and  said,  '  in  consequence  of  the  careleu 
and  improper  use  of  lueifcr  matches,  many  thoounds  of 
pounds  value  of  our  property,  and  of  the  food  of  the  people, 
are  annually  destroyed,  do  prsy  impose  a  good  tax  upon  theu 
matches,  and  so  mske  it  worth  while  to  take  csre,'then  wonld 
they  not  be  laughed  at,  or  called  sn  unreuonsble,  stupid,  and 
selfish  Mt  of  fellows?  (<Hesr,  hesr,'  snd  grest  cheerinc). 
Now  he  (Mr.  Resd)  wss  quite  resdy  to  admit  that  the  whole- 
ssle  poisoning  of  smsll  bird  wss  both  wanton  and  cruel,  but  he 
was  equally  certain  that  the  wholuale  preurvation  of  all  tha 
feathered  tribe  would  be  very  iajurious  to  the  fsrmers. 
There  were  certsin  birds  that  lived  slmost  exclusively  on 
iniects,  and  there  were  othera  whou  habita  were  fuit 
the  revene^  for  they  lived  almost  entirely  on  grain.  The 
spsrrow  wu  essentislly  a  granivorous  bird  (cheers).  Notwith- 
standing sll  thst  nstnrslists  might  uy,  he  had  proved  that  by 
deariy-bought  experience,  and  when  he  was  a  boy  he  had  ahot 
iparrovB  in  every  week  of  the  year,  and  had  purposely  exa- 
mined their  crops,  snd  never  did  he  find  insects,  ssve  for  about 
a  month  or  so  in  the  eirly  summer  when  there  wu  no  com  to 
be  hsd  (Hear,  hear).  Therefore,  his  sdvice  was,  to  do  sll  they 
could  in  prewrving  rooks,  starlings,  swsllows,  and  such  like 
birds,  but  by  sll  means  to  keep  the  sparrows  within  reuonable 
bounda  (cheera).  But  it  appeared  to  him  that  thia  bill  wu 
not  only  framed  for  the  preservstion  of  birds,  but  thst  it  was 
also  pused  for  the  protection  of  rsts  (s  lauth).  They  all 
knew  how  they  swarmed  thia  yur  in  thrir  fislos,  and  he  con- 
tended that  the  only  way  to  effectuslly  destroy  rsts  in  the 
hedge-iows  wu  by  poison  (Hear,  hear).    What  did  they  aQ 
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metl  in  ditdiM,  in  tba  btaki^  and  Um  montlia  of  th«  rate* 
holer.  But  had  they  anj  idw  that  by  lo  doing  they  were 
liable  to  pay  a  little  fiue  of  onlj  £10?  (A.  Yoicc— **Hope 
not.")  He  hoped  not  alio,  but  the  act  clctrly  made  tbcm 
liable,  for  it  laid  that  any  per>on  who  ahonld  **  kLowiagly  lay, 
pnt,  or  place  upon  any  i^round  or  other  capoied  plaor,'*  any 
poiaoned  meal,  wat  liable  to  a  fine  not  cxoecding  £10.  But 
if  the  faroieri  had  thia  little  efil  inflicted  on  then,  they  had 
the  tatiifaction  of  knofviig  that  they  had  ctcapcd,  for  a  tiaie 
at  leaat,  a  atill  greater  evil,  in  the  withdrawal  of  the  bill  for 
'*  the  preyention  of  contafioua  diicaaea  among  cattle  and 
ahcep."  The  bill  propoaed  to  ettabliah  an  Inipector  General 
of  Stock,  and  that  he  ahonld  have  under  bim  certain  local  in- 
ipectora,  wboao  duty  it  ahonld  be  to  viiik  all  the  faira  and 
marketa  in  the  kingdom,  and  prohibit  the  aale  of  any  atock 
that  ahowcd  aigna  of  nay  contagiona  diaorder.  Kow  tbcae 
gentlemen  might  go  to  Norwich  Hill  to-morrow  and  prohibit 
the  tale  of  half  the  ateck,  for  he  waa  anre  that  the  gfeater 
part  of  the  cattle  ahoved  there  would  cihibit  the  flrat  tymp- 
toma  of  the  foot-and«month  diieaae.  And  the  duty  of  theae 
inapectors  would  not  reat  there ;  they  would  be  empowered  to 
▼itit  infected  diatricta  and  put  them  under  quarantine ;  would 
be  further  authoriied  to  kill  and  dcatroy  the  caraaca  of  cattle 
Buffering  from  plenro-pnenmonia,  and  alao  alanghtcr  any  other 
atock  tiut  they  eoniidered  infected  with  the  diteaae.  Now,  he 
(Mr.  Bead)  firmly  believed  that  if  thia  bill  paaied,  and  wai 
carried  into  effect,  not  only  would  the  value  of  beef  be  aoon 
double  ita  preicnt  high  price,  but  he  felt  equally  ceitain  that 
the  diieaaoi  under  which  their  atock  now  anifered  would  not 
bo  eiterminatod.  During  his  abort  reaidenea  at  Plnm- 
atead  he  had  Buffered  greatly  from  plenro-pncnmonia,  and 
twioe  during  that  abort  time  he  had  cleared  himaclf  of 
all  hia  cattle,  working  oien,  eowa,  and  all,  and  thoroughly 
cleanBCd  hia  yard  and  atalla,  and  yet  laat  autumn  two  bnllocka 
out  of  two  aeparate  lota  were  attacked  with  thia  fatal  lung- 
diaeaao ;  but  though  he  had  then  nearly  a  hundred  head  of 
cattle  on  hia  farmTne  had  no  more  of  it  till  the  Bpring.  when 
it  again  viaited  hia  fat  atoek.  He  had  no  reasoui  therdore,  to 
believe  in  the  efBcacy  of  the  several  meaaorea  that  wen  pro- 
posed, and  feared  that  they  would  only  prove  a  Ipsa  to  the 
nation,  and  be  tha  ruin  of  a  great  many  farmera.  ^e  other 
•abject  be  must  briefly  allude  to-*he  most  aay  a  ^^  words 


apon  the  anbjcet  of  agrieaUnial  atatiaties.   Berne  geaUsaa 
might  fancy  this  a  threadbare  aelyect,  aad  ceitaiBly  naei  tk 
propoaal  to  employ  the  police  it  had  beceiM  bor  tkso  citr 
nnpopular.    He  was  not  going  to  detain  them  moch  Iw|et 
or  trooble  them  with  bia  own  viewa  on  the  inbjcct,  bot  thii 
he  must  say,  that  if  agricvltaral  atatiatiea  wot  to  he  of  tke 
alightest  use,  they  must  be  atrictly  accurate.    It  wm  jut  tea 
yeaia  sgo  since  the  first  attempt  at  these  rctnra«  vm  nade  in 
Norfolk;  they  of  Blofield  Hundred  ware  then  aotpciliipi 
exactly  anlky,  they  did  not  perbapa  even  set  op  theit  Weki^ 
but  at  any  rate  they  were  so  very  busy  with  their  oaa  \nsf 
neas,  that  tk^  had  not  much  time  to  spare  for  these  letini. 
Bat  their  brethren  in  the  Aylaham  Union  woe  noredoeik: 
they  to  a  man  xeapondcd  to  tha  call  of  the  lesraed  Comiiii. 
aioner,  and  made  a  complete  act  of  returns.    It  was  in  Ika 
bigbly'favoored  district  that  the  Commisaioaer  thoogbt  they 
might  Teature  at  a  few  calenlationa  of  the  value  of  the  ip- 
cultural  property  eompriae d  in  tho  onion.    Nov  that  snos 
contained  in  round  numbera  just  60,000  acres,  sad  the  nlse 
of  the  produce  of  the  land  and  tbe  live  stock  wsa  estimated 
at  the  sum  of  £1,500,000,  and  the  deed  stsck  (the  inpk- 
ments)  at  a  further  sum  of  £900,000,  which  made  a  total  of 
£2,400,000,  or  juat  £40  an  acre.  (Great  Uugbter.)    He  «u 
aura  that  the  wildcat  gueaaea  of  practical  men  bad  nercr  beca 
BO  far  wrong  aa  thia  calculation  based  oa  these  agriealtaial 
aUtiatica.    But  ha  had  a  apedal  rcaaon  for  briogisc  tkii 
glaring  error  under  their  notice.    A  few  yean  ago  he  hadthi 
honour  to  write  a  abort  account  of  tbe  improvemeaU  in  Nft^ 
folk  farming  for  the  Royal  Agrienltoral  Bodety.  aad  hc,n 
hia  innocence,  fancying  that  tbcae  calcnlationB,  vhiebveic 
publiahed  under  the  authority  of  Parliament,  aad  haiedoa 
theae  perfect  atatiatiea,  could  not  be  otherwise  thaa  cemet, 
adopted  them  for  the  whole  county,  and  ao  aaadc  aa  cxagKO>- 
tion  that  baa  only  been  equalled  by  the  romantic  tale  vbich  Mr. 
Aldennan  Mechi  told  the  Cumberland  farmcn  about  the  Cii- 
tieacre  cake  and  manure  billa.  (Great  laughter.)    Heowdu 
bumble  apology  to  the  pablie  for  having  made  tkii  gnat  lad 
atnpid  blunder,  and  he  alao  owed  them  an  apology  f«tk 
length  of  hia  apecch,  and  he  thanked  them  moat  aiaeereljbi 
the  patience  aad  attention  with  which  they  had  liateued  to  hu 
long  and  rambling  remarka. 


STATISTICS,    MALT,    AND    MACHINERY. 


At  the  Maucheeter  and  Liverpool  Meeting,  the  Honourable 
W.  EoBBTON,  M.P.,  who  preaided,  aaid  the  farmera  bad  been 
moat  willing  to  take  advantage  of  the  experimente  made  by  a 
fiew  gentlemen  of  capital  and  enterpriae.  Farmera  were  no 
longer  aatiafied  with  the  old  ayatem  of  careless  farming,  allow- 
ing the  ground  to  be  covered  with  weeds,  and  using  a  few 
aimple  inefficient  implementa  to  till  it.  Such  associationa  u 
that  whose  anniveraary  they  were  celebrating  atood  on  very 
high  ground.  AaaociationB  like  th|t  which  recently  met  at 
Nawcaatle  had  done  much  for  commerce  and  mannfactnrea ; 
aasociations  like  theirs  had  done  as  much  for  agriculture.  It 
might  or  might  not  matter  to  Birkenhead  whether  there  would 
be  a  Buffleient  iupply  of  coal  200  years  hence ;  but  it  was  of 
present  importance  to  Birkenhead  that  food  ahonld  be  obtain- 
able in  the  cheapest  and  best  manner  poaaible.  That  waa  the 
object  of  their  Society — to  increaae  and  cheapen  the  aupply  of 
food ;  and  it  was  no  idle  aim.  Tbe  Government  had  lately 
brought  forward  the  queation  of  agricultaral  atatiatiea.  It 
was  important  that  there  should  be  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
what  waa  grown,  and  of  the  amount  of  atoek  in  the  country. 
An  attempt  to  get  such  statistics  in  Ireland  has  been  attended 
with  considerable  ancceaa.  There  they  have  been  obtamed 
through  the  constabulary.  He  believed  that  there  would  be 
an  objection  in  England  to  tbe  collection  of  aueh  atatiatiea  by 
tbe  conatabnlary  or  by  the  overaeera.  It  would  be  better  to 
get  them  in  aome  auch  way  aa  in  Sootland,  where  they  were  ob- 
tained by  the  Highland  Agricultural  Society.  However,  if 
they  might  be  got,  it  mnat  be  by  the  voluntary  efforta  of  the 
farmera.  There  muat  be  nothing  like  compulaion.  All  acien- 
tile  farmera  would  acknowledge  how  very  aaefol  the  compila- 
tion of  auch  atatiatiea  would  be.  Such  a  compilation  was 
made  with  respect  to  manufacturera  and  commerce,  and  there 
was  no  reason  why  it  ahonld  not  alao  be  made  with  reapect  to 
agricultnia.  Mr.  Baaa,  the  great  brewer,  found  it  worth  whila 
te  his  vwa  boiiiiaai  pnrpoaoa  to  aieaitaia  how  much  baiky 


was  grown  in  the  year.  Thia  reasiBded  him  that  lait  year  hi 
accompanied  a  deputation  of  farmera  to  aa  iatcrviev  with  Um 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  ask  him  to  reduce  tbe  dotfoa 
malt.  It  waa  aUted  on  that  oeeaaioa  by  ezeelleat  agiicatts- 
riaU  that  the  value  of  malted  barley  for  feeding  perpoM  «» 
very  great,  and  that  it  waa  only  the  duty  which  prereated  i 
number  of  animala  being  fattened  on  it.  If  that  wai  reiUjr 
80,  thia  waa  a  aubject  which  agricultural  aocieties  ■ifil'^  V* 
take  up,  in  order  to  preaa  upon  tho  Chancellor  of  tbe  Exeie- 
quer  the  reduction  of  the  duty.  He  believed  that  if  the  tttt 
wu  properly  pnt  before  that  gentleman,  ha  would  rcdaee  t» 
duty  on  the  first  opportunity.  He  believed  that  there  vn  n 
county  in  England  better  suited  to  raise  and  fatten  cattle  thaa 
Cheshire.  Its  admirable  graas  and  moiat  dimate  «««  T^ 
great  advantagea.  Even  should  tbe  Cheahira  eheeM,vhlcfchal 
a  world-wide  reputation,  be  beaten  ont  of  the  market  by  Ue 
American  cheeae— of  the  goodneaa  of  which  he  did  aotpictese 
to  judge— it  would  be  a  profiUble  underUking  for  tha  lamcn 
to  torn  to  the  raiaing  of  atock  for  fattening.  Tbeie  ««« 
other  anbjecta  which  might  profitably  occupy  the  »ttaiUoa  of 
their  Bociety.  Among  them  waa  the  improiswiot  or  lae 
aUtua  of  the  agricultural  labour.  Farmers  could  do  ■««  lo 
improve  the  condition  of  agricultural  labouren,  by  eaployiBS 
the  children  upon  half-time,  and  naing  their  iB^i*^^  jll^ 
care  the  sending  of  the  children  to  a  school  daring  tbe  bai 
they  were  not  at  work.  There  could  be  no  doubt  bat  tau 
with  the  continuous  adaptation  of  machinery  to  sgrieaituv 
pnrpoBcs,  workmen  more  akilled  than  the  prcaent  geaeraDea 
would  be  required.  It  would  be  impossible  to  obtaia  tsm 
onleaa  the  children  now  were  properly  educated.  Then 
alao  the  subject  of  laboorera*  cottagea,  with  ««P^f  •^T  S 
there  was  room  for  much  improvemeat  in  the  veatilstioa. 
drainage,  and  the  diviaion  of  the  rooma.  This  was  a  mn^ 
to  which  tha  Noiaty  might  waU  giva.ita  atteatiaB. 
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ARE    PIGS    PROFITABLE    STOCK? 


The  rabjeet  for  dueiution  tt  the  late  meetins  of  tlia  Croyden 
Fvmen'  Club  wu  iatrodoeed  by  Mr.  Wilson,  who  said :  At 
the  object  of  my  paper  will  be  the  attempt  to  show  that  pigt 
are  profitable,  I  mnat  pwe  yoa  my  reaaoui  for  thiokiog  to. 
Laat  winter  I  atteeded  a  diaeuuioo  at  the  Mentham  Farmers* 
Club,  whieh  waa  opened  by  Mr.  Gaorge  Harriaon,  of  Chip- 
atead,  who  read  a  rery  able  paper  on  the  tabjeet ;  and  the 
eonclnaions  he  drew  from  it  were— that,  on  a  farm  where  there 
are  mesne  of  making  manure  by  bnlloeke  or  sheep,  pigs  are 
profitable  if  thsy  pay  for  the  food  they  eonrame,  at  they  make 
a  quantity  of  funable  manure,  and  will  pay  mnoh  better  than 
balloeki.  No  doubt,  the  profit  of  pig-keeping  depends  in  a 
great  meaatoe  upon  having  a  good  brwd,  and  on  the  manage- 
ment of  them ;  but,  as  you,  gentlemen,  now  around  me  know 
a  (great  deal  more  on  thia  part  of.  the  sulqect  than  I  do,  I 
will  not  lon^hen  my  paper  by  introducing  my  ideaa  to  you  ; 
bnt,  in  jnatwe  to  Mr.  Harriaon,  I  will  mention  that  he  recom- 
mends a  eroia  between  the  Berkahire  and  Chieheiter  for 
making  pork  to  any  weight,  as  he  has  always  found  them 
liardy,  and  good  doere.  He  alao  raeommenda  that  aH  pigs, 
ezeept  breeding  tows,  should  be  kept  in  a  thriving  state  from 
the  time  they  ara  weaned ;  and  he  prefen  commencing  with 
ooarse  middlings,  and  mix  gradually  with  barley  or  pea-meal, 
aeeordiog  to  the  strength  of  the  pigs.  Mr.  Hsrrison  objects 
to  feeding  breeding  sees  on  msngoldt.  At  the  diacoision  in 
question,  there  wss  ons  point  oonsidered  end  fully  debsted,  to 
which  I  particularly  request  your  attention — ^namely,  whether 
it  is  most  profitable  to  sell  the  pigs  yon  rear  as  stores,  or 
fatten  them  for  porkers,  or  bscon  hogs;  when  it  wss  decided 
that  they  paid  beat  in  selling  as  stores.  I  hope  some  of  the 
l^tlemen  present  will  fsTonr  us  with  their  opinions  on  this 

Sunt.  In  an  article  on  high  farming  read  by  the  late  Mr. 
aker,  before  the  London  Farmers'  Club,  some  years  since, 
that  gentleman  says:  "  A  bushel  of  barley  or  peaa  has  always 
been  considered  aa  equivalent  to  the  production  of  8  lbs.  of 
meat.  Thenfore,  if  the  price  of  meat  is  less  per  stone  then 
the  gnun  per  bushel,  the  diffennee  is  a  loss,  and  vice  vertd." 
Now,  if  I  can  show  from  others  and  my  own  experience  that 
pigs  do  pay  for  the  food  they  consume,  and  leave  a  small 
balance  besides,  I  think  it  will  be  admitted  that  they  are  a 
profitable  stock  to  keep.  In  "  Morton*s  Farmers*  Almanack  " 
for  1858  it  ia  ststed  thst  some  experiments  wen  tried  st  Mr. 
ILawes^  fsrm,  Rothsmsted,  with  sixteen  pigs,  to  test  the  value 
of  "  Condiment  Food '"  but  as  we  have  not  met  to  go  into 
that  question,  I  will  extract  from  that  article  what  pertaina  to 
the  aulQeet  now  under  discussion  :— 

£    s.     d. 
Lot  1.— Four  pigs  bought  in  at  41b.  6d.  each. ...     860 
Coaaumed  2,650  lbs.  of  barley,  at.37i.  6d.  per  qr. 
of  416  IbSq  including  grinding.. 11  18  10^ 

20    4  10| 
99  stone  8  lbs.  of  pork  sold  at  4s.  4d.  per  stone, 
sinking  the  offal • 21  10    7| 

Profit £16    9 

By  thia  experiment,  I  sm  borne  out  in  my  view  that  pigs  msy 
be  kept  to  sdvsntsge,  as  it  is  shown  that  the  farmer  obtained 
a  ^ood  price  for  his  barl^,  and  the  pork  was  sold  at  a  low 
price.  I  may  here  mention  that  in  another  of  theas  experi- 
ments, when  the  pigs  were  fed  with  barley-meal  and  brao, 
they  realised  no  profit  whatever,  thus  shoving  thst,  in  fat- 
ting,  brsn  is  disadvantageous.  When  I  commenced  farming, 
io  December,  1857, 1  had  one  pig,  valued  to  me  at  £1 10s.  In 
May,  1859,  by  purchases  snd  breeding,  the  number  hsd  in- 
eieased  to  77»  st  s  cost  of  it35  2s.  6d.  At  the  latter  date,  I 
had  sold  all  out  for  £183  4s.  5d.,  thus  leaving  a  balance  of 
jC104  la.  lid.  for  their  keep.  I  then  commenMd  again  with 
two  eows,  snd,  iu  twelve  months,  I  bred  from  them  89  pigs, 
and  pardiased  14,  making  together  55.  In  the  sncoeeiding 
twelve  months,  I  lost  four  by  death,  and  sold  the  remaining 
61  for  £100  6s.  lid.,  thus  leaving  £86  17a.  lid.  for  their 
keep.    Now,  this  appetnd  to  be  very  satisfactory ;  bnt,  as  I 


hsd  not  kept  sn  account  of  the  eost  of  the  food  eonsumed,  I 
could  plsce  no  reliance  on  the  resalt ;  therefore,  after  that 
time,  I  entered  against  the  piga  the  cost  of  all  they  eonsumed, 
snd  I  will  now  stste  to  you  my  profit-snd-loss  seoount: — 

£    s.  d. 

Msy,  1860,  two  sows  in  pig  (produced  16  pigs)    8    0  0 

Cost  of  food  snd  grinding • 24    6  7 

Profit    7  17  9 

£40    4    4 

November,  1860,  sold  16  fet  pigs 28    4    4 

Two  sows  snd  theiriecond  farrow  (19)  ....   12    0    0 

£40    4  4 

November,  1860,  to  April,  1862.  £    s.  d. 

Brsd  and  purehaaed  99  piga  at  a  cost  of. . . .   86  18  0 

Cost  of  food  with  grinding 104    4  9 

Profit  10  18  0 

£151  16    9 
April,  1862. 

By  sale  of  89  pigs  todste £151  16    9 

Died  10 

Now,  I  sdmit  that  thia  profit  of  £10  18s.,  extending  over  a 
period  of  nearly  eighteen  months  is  not  Isrge ;  but  yon  wiU 
besr  in  mind  thst  the  osta.  barley,  snd  pcaa  conaumed  were 
my  own  growth,  and  charged  to  the  piga  aa  follows— vis.,  osts, 
27e. ;  barley,  86s. ;  and  peas,  42s.  per  quarter.  Pollard  and 
middlings  at  the  miller's  charge. 

£    B.d. 
From  April  25  to  Dec.  81,  1862, 1  had  and  pur- 
chased 80  pigs,  at  a  cost  of 11    6    6 

Cost  of  food  snd  grinding    16  18  11 

27    0    5 
80  piga  fold  as  stores  and  fat  for 29    8    0 

Profit £2    2    7 

Sines  which  time  I  hsve  not  struck  a  balance.  I  have  made 
no  charge  for  attendance,  aa  I  consider  the  manure  made  a 
suflleieot  set-off  sgainst  it.  To  my  thinking,  pigs  possess  an 
advsntsge  over  other  snimals  kept  on  s  fsrm,  in  this  respect 
—thst  yon  sooner  get  a  return  of  the  capitsl  originsUy  in- 
vested in  them.  For  initsnce,  suppose  you  commence  with  a 
sow  and  eight  pigs,  snd  thst  yon  givs  £6  for  them,  yon  will 
not  hsve  to  keep  them  long  befon  yon  csn  ssU  the  pigs  for  the 
ssme  smonnt,  and  hsve  the  sow  left  to  fatten  or  brMd  from, 
as  you  please.  Ont  of  twenty- four  farrows  thst  I  have  had,  X 
find  the  average  number  reared  hu  been  eight  and  a-half. 
Gentlemen,  as  my  desira  has  been  to  ventilate  the  queetion, 
and  not  exhaust  it,  I  will  now  conclude,  hoping  that  yon  will 
freely  state  what  your  experience  has  been  on  this  subject, 
not  only  as  regards  whether  pigs  aro  a  profitable  stock  or  not, 
bnt  whether  it  is  most  profitable  to  diipoee  of  them  as  stores, 
or  to  fat  them.  And  as  I  have  not  written  this  paper  for  my 
own  gratification,  bnt  to  oblige  our  worthy  eecretary  (who 
must  have  issued  his  card  short  one  subject  for  diieussion  if  I 
had  not  responded  to  his  nquest),  I  trust  yon  will  not  look 
upon  it  with  a  too  critical  eye;  and  if  I  have  not  stated  any- 
thing worth  your  coming  here  to  listen  to,  I  have  the  satis- 
faction of  knowing  that  if  the  gentlemen  that  usually  attend 
onr  meetinga  are  present,  and  will  express  their  opinions  on 
this  subject,  they  will  taHlj  make  up  for  my  ehortoomings,  snd 
compensste  you  for  the  trouble  yon  hsve  taken  in  coming  to 
this  meeting. 

Dr.  PowiLL  said  he  had  turned  his  attention  to  the  man- 
agement of  pigs  for  some  time.  He  hsd  one  yesr  100  pigs. 
When  he  wss  in  Aylesbury  he  ssw  a  number  of  young  dneka 
that  were  nailed  by  the  web  of  the  foot  to  keep  them  from 
waddling  about,  and  for  the  purpose  of  fatting,  and  he  fonnd 
out  that  in  seven  or  eight  weeks  they  were  as  Isrge  and  ss 
nice  docks  as  any  person's.    It  then  oceuicd  to  htm  that  if 
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pigi  mn  ooniMd  whether  thej  would  Dot  thrift  better  on 
the  nme  amonnt  of  food  than  they  wonld  if  they  were  allowed 
to  wander  about.  For  this  pnrpoie  he  eonfloed  eome  of  hia 
pifa  and  put  chaini  about  their  neeka,  which  they  did  not  like 
At  firat,  but  they  got  nied  to  it,  and  he  found  that  the  piga 
got  on  better  by  being  eonfined  thaa  they  did  by  roiflung 
about.  He  found  that  thote  in  the  amaU  itye  wen  better 
than  theee  in  the  large  one,  and  thoie  in  the  large  atye  better 
than  theet  that  had  their  liberty.  Pige,  he  eonaidered,  were 
ploAtabla  eteck  to  fiwnera.  A  friend  of  hia  wai  earrying  on 
an  ezperigMot,  which  waa  thia :— He  had  three  pin,  and  he 
wrigbed  all  their  food,  and  every  week  he  weighed  tne  pigc  re- 
gularly, and  he  found  that  for  cTcrj  half>handred  weight  of 
nod  ha  gave  them  that  they  gained  lilbi.  of  fleeb.  He 
moatly  fiid  them  npon  rice  t  but  whether  upon  riee  or  barley 
meal  ha  found  that  for  every  half-hundred  he  gave  them  they 
gained  141be*  of  fleah.  He  had  alao  found  that  by  reducing 
ttie  quantitT  of  food,  io  he  reduced  the  increeae  of  fleah,  aod  at 
he  inereneed  the  quantity  of  food,  to  io  proportion  be  h 


fleah.  There  waa  a  vaat  difierenee  in  the  way  in  which 
piga  wore  kept.  If  they  kept  pigi  in  straw  yarda  they  would 
alwaya  find  that  the  piga  buried  tbemselvee  beneath  the  ttraw. 
In  proportion  aa  thoy  kept  the  piga  warn,  io  in  proportion 
woold  the  piga  thrive.  The  pig  waa  generally  a  neglected 
nnimnl,  and  had  often  to  tcck  for  ita  food.  He  cootidered 
pigaong^t  to  be  givoi  something  more  than  what  they  could 
pi&  npi  and  the  advantage  of  doing  lo  wonld  be  apparent  to 
the  farmer.  Piga'  dung,  as  it  poateiaed  euch  a  large  amount 
of  nitrogen,  he  thought  could  be  diluted  with  water  before  it 
waa  naed  aa  manure,  and  a  better  animal  to  work  in  a  atraw 
yard  they  eould  not  find,  for  it  had  more  nitrogen  and  conie- 
qnentiy  aude  manure  fatter  than  other  animala,  and,  u  it  had 
batn  add,  the  pig  waa  abeolutely  a  profit  to  the  farmer. 

Mr.  AtBBT  eaid  fourteen  yeara  ago  he  eommanoed  pig* 
keeping  and  pig>breeding,  and  he  bought  two  piga  of  a  man, 
•fed  he  thought  that  th^  were  very  nice  pigt.iiut  he  could 
not  aee  anything  of  a  hog  in  hia  neighbourhood  fit  for  them. 
At  laat,  ha  waa  one  day  at  The  Arrow,  at  Cheam,  and  be  uked 
the  man  if  he  knew  of  any  one  having  lueh  a  pig  aa  he  wanted, 
aid  the  man  laid  he  had  jott  such  a  pig  by  him,  and  would 
adl  it  to  him.  He  (Mr.  Aahby)  taid  he  did  not  want  to  buy ; 
birt  after  eeeing  the  pig,  he  bought  end  took  it  home,  and 
iller  a  time  both  hie  pig«  proved  in  farrow.  The  young  pigi 
ware  very  pretty  pigi,  and  he  idd  eeveral  of  them,  keeping 
BOBM  badL  He  lold  one  to  Mr.  Carter  some  little  time  be- 
fore the  Agrieoltnial  Show,  and  the  pig  wai  killed,  and  after 
it  waa  killed  Mr.  Carter  told  him  that  if  he  had  leen  the  pig 
bofora  it  waa  killed,  he  would  have  given  him  <5  for  it,  ai  it 
waa  the  handiomeit  pig  he  ever  eaw,  and  the  head  of  the  pig 
waa  etill  to  be  leen  at  Mr.  CaitcrV  Aa  for  the  yonng  pig 
meat,  he  would  aay  that  it  wai  very  iwcet,  bat  he  muit  lay  that 
by  keeping  old  hami  they  got  tweeter,  which  wat  not  the  cate 
with  young  onet.  In  breeding,  he  thought  they  tbould  not 
aeleet  ooe  that  had  been  running  in  a  dung  ytrd,  and  if  they 
wiihed  piga  to  pay  they  mutt  go  on,  and  not  atint  them  with 
their  food  or  their  straw.  If  they  kept  pigt  on  hot  dung,  they 
would  not  pay,  for  pigt  were  cleanly  and  would  thrive  Stat  by 
baiag  kept  in  a  clean  state.  He  would  tell  them  that  they  must 
not  put  a  pig  to  feed  a  pig.  If  they  wanted  a  pig  to  pay,  they 
Buet  be  well  looked  alter,  for  pigt  wanted  ea  much  looking 
after  at  a  Christian  in  regard  to  cleaulineat.  With  ngard  to 
the  room  a  pig  required,  for  hit  part  he  would  not  give  them  too 
mneh  room,  but  he  tbould  not  be  for  confining  them.  He  found 
that  piga  thrived  beat  with  moderate  room;  at  they  grew  in 
aiae,  ao  should  their  room  be  increased.  In  condnsion,  he 
would  tall  them,  aa  he  had  before,  not  to  keep  a  pig  to  feed  a 
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r.  Wilson  (to  Mr.  Aahby) :  Would  you  wash  them?    I 
have  heard  of  aome  people  washing  their  pigt. 

Mr.  AsHBY :  No ;  I  never  wash  them;  when  I  get  them 
17  etone,  off  they  go. 

Dr*  PowBLL  aaid  the  gentleman  whom  he  had  previously 
named  waa  Mr.  Barber,  and  he  was  trying  to  aieertein  if  a 
flertain  amonnt  of  food  would  not  produce  a  eertaia  amount  of 
park. 

Mr.  Eyani  remarked  that  the  best  sow  that  took  the  priie 
at  Islington  waa  a  crota-bred.  When  they  got  to  a  eertain 
weight,  he  thought  thqr  should  invent  eome  sort  of  a  eondi- 
mtnt  to  Ibtten  them  with.  He  bought  a  particular  sort  of  pig 
Vimi  tea  ago^  and  at  the  age  of  nine  monthi  she  took  the 


hog,  and  at  the  age  of  twalvo  mimihs  she  give  him  a  fnoff, 
winch  he  sold  at  the  age  of  six  weeks  for  £110i.eech.  Witk 
regard  to  the  bread,  they  must  go  in  for  fiesh,  sad  fct  thm 
look  to  eottagere'  pige  for  example.  He  wm  not  for  Ivge 
quantitiee ;  but  they  wanted  a  flesh-making  saimiliathwUitt 
a  fhttaning  infanaL  Ha  had  foond  the  bine  Leieestcn  ten 
very  remunerative  anistala. 

Mr.  As  HIT  aaid  with  regard  to  cottageia' pif  i  hi  Bi|kt 
My  that  they  had  the  whole  attention  of  ue  eatta|irH  vifi. 
AU  the  paringa  were  aaved  and  boiled  dowa,  and  cttrjiUii 
waa  saved  that  the  pig  oould  eat.  He  wu  eaiefnUy  tttesM 
to,  and  eome  one  to  talk  to  him  and  serttch  hit  back,  nd 
everything  waa  .dooa  to  the  eottager*a  pig  that  weald  tmd  U 
inereeae  fleeh. 

Mr.  Ktanb  eaid  everything  waa  boiled  ferhiipigi  ifl 
the  old  eabbage  kavaa  and  paringa  wore  all  boiled  tethm, 
and  his  man  had  aeamly  anything  alee  to  do  bat  to  look  din 
the  oowe  and  piga* 

The  Chaikman  smd  the  following  paper  had  hem  baidtd 
to  him  by  Mr.  Streetor.  It  waa  na  foOovs:  ^'Hs  (Mi. 
Streetcr)  onee  kept  an  aecnmta  aecoaot  for  two  eaaMcstiii 
yeara  for  his  own  mtiifsotion,  and  ho  had  foand  the  hslaam  is 
favonr  of  the  pig.  He  pulped  awcdee  and  maageldi  la  iprsv 
and  enmmer,  and  miied  ground  oom  with  it,  which  kept  thm 
in  a  growing  and  thriving  condition,  and  ledaeed  the  fqtm 
of  keeping  them ;  but  if  the  pulped  food  waa  contiaBed  dsnil 
the  whfile  time  of  fhtting,  the  fat  wonld  boil  out  in  eookiii; 
bvt  if  the  fattening  waa  finiahcd  with  eocn  sloasb  tht  p«k 
wonld  be  fiae  and  good.  His  opinion  was  that  it  wmi 
cheeper  mode  of  fluking  good  yard  flaaania,than  atkiBKitbf 
fetteaing  bnlloeke ;  but,  to  bo  pnfltabK  indcpendtet  «f  tki 
manure,  it  waa  iadispenmble  that  the  youag  pig  he  bpt « 
good  food,  and  never  to  be  let  go  bank  in  eonditiea. 

Mr.  HuiCPiDon  thonght  it  waa  boat  to  eeU  pigs  ai  ilMii 
than  to  keep  them  to  fhtten.  He  quite  egned  with  Mi.  Wll< 
son  in  keeping  pigs  to  eat  up  the  offal  about  the  pbei  Hi 
( Mr.  Wilsoo)  had  aaid  he  had  aUowed  the  attandaam  for  thi 
dung.  He  (Mr.  Humpidge)  thought  if  they  put  the  rtny 
and  attendance  agaiast  the  mannro,  they  would  fiad  tbit  it 
would  eome  to  a  pretty  high  price.  He  did  aof  kaev  whetktf 
Mr.  Wilson  had  ehsiged  aU  the  food  the  piga  had  eoonnid. 

Mr.  WiLaoH  said  he  had  entered  aU  that  had  eoM  fM 
the  bam.  He  eould  not  say  that  he  had  charged  for  imj 
eabbsge  that  had  been  given  to  them. 

Mr.  HuMPiDGB  aaid  something  had  been  laid  by  Mr.  Aikbf 
about  the  keeping  of  pigs.  He  did  not  think  hiowlf  MH 
would  be  advantageous  to  keep  pige  on  a  place  when  hot  diss 
was  bring  continually  thrown,  and  whiefa  they  were  to  tmd 
down ;  but  that  wsi  very  different  to  their  being  on  i  piM 
thst  wss  eontinoslly  trodden  on  by  other  beasts.  Bonctbiif 
had  been  aaid  about  eottagen'  pigs.  It  wu  a  fact  wellioovi 
that  when  cottagers  hsd  to  buy  all  for  their  piga  tbej  eo«M 
not  pay  for  keeping.  For  hia  part,  he  took  np  the  plaa « 
feeding  a  pig  for  hit  men,  and  supplying  it  to  thea  tt  kill- 
price.  By  that  meani,  they  could  keep  their  con  at  booi) 
and  it  was  not  throwing  out  any  inducement  for  tbtir  meato 
rob  them^not  that  he  wished  to  suspect  any  of  hit  on  « 
diahoneaty.  At  one  time  be  kept  an  aeeount  of  .the  ccit « 
hia  piga,  and  he  found  thst  all  he  got  waa  their  nasoie.  A 
person  he  knew  had  kept  an  account  what  the  pigt  hsd  tm 
him,  and  he  never  found  that  they  eoet  him  Ima  thai  6d  > 
pound,  and  aometimes  they  ooat  him  a  ahiUiag.  The  prio- 
dpal  argument  in  favour  of  fattening  pigs  was  the  tain 
amonnt  of  manuro  that  would  be  available  to  the  firmer. 

The  CRAiaMAir  offered  a  flaw  remarke  upon  the  propriifT 
of  keeping  piga.  He  had  not  heard  the  pigli  gfcateit  foeny 
in  the  room  ssy  thst  they  did  not  realise  their  raltn-  °J( 
exereiiiog  the  same  amount  of  caro  aa  they  did  with  oow 
stock,  be  believed  thst  they  could  be  kept  with  sproflt  Wnk 
regard  to  young  pigs,  the  (krmer  was  a  eeller  of  pixti  u^  ^ 
a  buyer.  He  quite  agreed  with  what  had  been  said  tboot  M 
wsrmtb  of  pigs.  He  had  known  lota  of  pigs  loat  bj  tbor 
coming  into  contoct  with  the  cold.  Mr.  WilaoB  wasted  to 
know  whether  it  wss  a  proper,  and  the  best  time  to  ^^^ 
when  they  wera  worth  15b^  or  to  keep  them  to  fittea.  W 
that  depended  all  upon  cireumatoneea.  He  made  if^ 
when  he  kept  piga,  to  sell  them  fbr  lem  thsa  £1.  ^ 
never  to  keep  them  over  the  time  when  they  wee  worth  £Z> 
In  every  farmyard  there  was  a  quantity  of  waste  thatefOT 
pig  mnit  neoasairily  pick  np,  and  the  pig  wai  thai  kept " 
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oompirtiiTflly  littte  cost.  Whtt  hid  ben  laid  by  Dr.  Bhoit- 
houe  about  ikinniiis  of  pigs,  to  far  u  he  could  judge,  he 
thought  it  would  destioj  the  anpeanuioe  of  the  pig  if  he  waa 
aeot  to  market  akinned ;  and,  it  they  kept  it  at  home,  the  meat 
would  be  damaged  by  ruat  He  kept  pigi  with  a  debtor  and 
creditor  account  for  two  or  three  yean.  What  they  could 
find,  ai  a  matter  or  course,  he  did  not  charge  them  with;  but 
all  that  he  gata  them  ha  ehaiged  tham  at  markal  priea,  aad«  at 
the  and  of  the  year,  he  had  a  profit,  in  addition  to  the  maaniib 
whioh  waa  far  better  than  farmyard  maame.  In  keepiag 
aelliag  piga,  he  had  no  diilleul^  in  aelling  them,  for  ha 
kept  pigs  that  would  aeU  at  £1  and  £2.  If  an  aeeoont 
of  othair  aBtnala  wot  kept-staking  ahaep  for 


he  bdieTed  the  pig  would  not  coat  so  much  aa  the  sheep ; 
and  if  any  gentleman  waa  willin||f  to  take  the  sheep,  he  waa 
willing  to  take  the  pig,  and  try  it,  and  he  had  an  impreasion 
that  the  balance  would  be  in  farour  of  the  pig. 

Mr.  WiLBON,  in  condution,  said  he  need  not  make  many 
remarks,  as  they  were  all  agreed  that  pigs  were  profitable ; 
and,  after  some  remarka  about  not  allowing  his  men  to  keep 
pig%  but  that  he  fad  piga  far  them,  and  sold  then  a  litUt  be- 
low  market  ?alne^  he  eondnded  by  remarking  npon  the  elaanlv 
habit  of  the  pig0i  vid  he  gave  aome  faeta  coanceted  with 
hia  own. 

A  Tota  of  thaaka  to  Mr,  Wilson  and  the  Chaiman  bronght 
the  bttsiaeu  to  a  doea. 


ROSS  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 


This  soaiety  held  its  annual  diow  of  stock,  grain,  and  roota, 
oo  Monday,  Oet36,  in  a  field  on  the  Clcete  fhrm,  within  a  few 
miantas'  walk  of  the  town  on  the  Hereford  road,  and  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  far-famed  and  beautiful  but  now 
aadly-negleeted  "walk"  of  the  philanthropist  John  Kyrle, 
*' the  man  of  Rose."    Tskiog  the  show  at  a  whole,  it  would 
have  done  great  credit  to  any  proTiocial  aociety  in  the  king- 
dom,  and  it  waa  undoubtedly  the  best  which  we  have  ever 
aeea  at  Roea;  but  we  must  ask  the  liberty  of  telling  our  com- 
municative friend  that  it  has  many  long  strides  to  take  before 
it  reaehes  the  Hereford  show.    It  is,  indeed,  self-evident  that 
no  fiur  compariaon  can  be  drawn  between  the  two  shows. 
Hereford,  as  the  metropolis  of  the  county,  seeks  to  gather  the 
beat  white-faces  from  far  and  near,  and  ia  in  a  poaition  to  oifer 
liberal  prises.    Ross  is  not  a  cattle-breeding  district,  although 
it  eontribntes  a  faw  animals  to  the  Royd,  the  county,  and 
other  great  agricultural  shows,  and  as  it  must  rely  chiefly  npon 
its  own  neighbourhood  for  the  homed  stock  it  can  bring  into 
the  yard,  the  quantity  is  never  likely  to  be  very  large.    On 
the  other  hand,  some  of  the  best  flocks  of  sheep  of  which  the 
county  can  hotat  are  to  be  found  in  the  Rois  district,  and 
as  the  Sodety's  regulstions  require  at  leait  ten  to  be  ahown  in 
every  class,  with  the  exception  of  course  of  rams,  while  the 
general  maximum  number  at  Hereford  is  Jive,  we  may  always 
expect  that  there  will  be  msny  more  of  the  ovine  rsce  exhi< 
hited  St  Rois  than  in  the  yard  of  the  county  sodety.    And 
hare  we  would  just  express  our  opinion  that  the  rule  of  the 
Hersfordihin   Sodety  aa   to  its  sheep  classes  might   be 
very  advantageously  made  to  assimilate  with  that  of  the 
Sons  Society.    There   are  at  Rots  dssses  for  '*  any  other 
breed "   of  cattle  as  well   as   Herefords ;  the  latter  nnm- 
bering    Ave    daases   and   the    former    three.      In    none, 
however,   were  the   entriea   very  numerous.    In   the  first 
class,  for  aged  bulls,  there  were  three  entries,  vis.,  Mr.  J.  A. 
Holllng's  Chieftain  the  Second,  Mr.  John  Wigmore's  Spe- 
oulator,  and  Mr.   T.  B.  Brown's  Melon.     Chieftain,  of 
eapital  outline  and  grand  aoale,  maintained  the  position 
assigned  to  him  at  Hereford,  viz.,  at  the  head  of  the  class  ; 
while  Speoulator,  the  winner  at  Monmouth,  and  which  has 
some  promising  young  stock  at  Weston,  was  highly  com- 
mended,  and    Melon   was  commended.    Melon    ia  very 
tfaiok,  but   is    Bomewbat   deficient    in    scale,   and   will 
not  bear  very  close  inspection  over   the  shoulder.     In 
the    class   for   bulls  under   two   years   old,   Mr.    Brad- 
stock  and  Mr.  Wigmore  were  fhe  only  competitors,  the 
former  winning  with  his  grand  young  calf  Bathurst  (by  Mr. 
H.  B.  Evans's  Chatham),  which  was  first  at  Monmouth, 
aiid  the  latter  getting  a  "commendation"  for  a  nice  eight 
montha    old  oalf  by  Speculator.    The  class  for  breeding 
cows  and  their  calvea  brought  out  four  competitors,  viz., 
Mr.  John  Wigmore,  Captain  Power,  Mr.  Bradstock,  and 
Mr,  Clement  Cadle.    The  contest  for  supremacy  was  close 
between  Mr.  Wigmore  and  Captain  Power,  bat  the  former 
earned  the  day,  and  the    latter   deservedly  obtained  a 
commendation.    The  class  though  small,  was  a  good  one. 
Only  two  lots  of  heifers,  in  pairs,  under  three  yesrs  old, 
"Were  shown,  one  by  Mr.  Bradstock  and  the  other  by  Mr. 
C^iement  Cadle ;  but  in  the  class  for  heifers  under  two 
years,  there  were  four  entries,  viz.,  Mr.  Arthur  Armitage. 
JMr.  Bradstock,  Mr.  T.  B.  Brown,  and  Mr.  John  Wigmore : 
*  capital  daas,  Mr.  Bradstock's  prize  heifers  showing  a 
^reat  deal   of  pharacter.     The   classes   for  "any  other 


breed"  brought  half-a-dozen  lota  of  shorthorns  into  tho 
yard.  We  were  much  pleased  with  the  cows  of  Mr.  Evans, 
of  Horn,  and  are  not  prepared  to  endorse  the  judgment 
which  gave  the  prize  to  Mr.  Thever,  of  Walford,  for  we 
iiuled  to  perceive  the  great  merit  whioh  bis  white  cow  was 
said  to  poaaesa.  The  heifers  of  Mr.  Evans  and  Mr.  'C. 
Mar/ell  were  both  good ;  and  so  probably  vere  the  two 
bulla,  the  property  respectively  of  the  same  gentlemen,  but 
we  alao  confeaa  to  a  liking  for  aomethlng  of  a  difierent 
stamp*  It  ahoald  be  stated  that  both  were  in  poor  condi- 
tion, and  ahown  in  the  "rough,"  and  the  young  brown  bull 
of  Mr.  Marfell  was  said  to  have  done  an  amount  of  hard- 
work  which  almost  necessitates  the  services  of  a  *'  Cocker*' 
to  calculate  the  number  of  hia  progeny. 

We  eome  now  to  the  grsat  feature  of  the  Ross  Show, 
and  wa  must  eoagratnlata  the  Bodety  upon  its  grand 
ahow  of  ahaep,  espedally  in  the  long-wool  dssses.  The 
animals  were  all  good,  and  some  of  superlstive  merit ;  the 
Cotswolds,  and  creases  between  the  Cotswolda  and  Leicestera, 
bring  the  prindpal  varietiea.  Our  prise  Hit  will  show  many 
eommendstions,  and  should  he  taken  aa  the  best  index  of 
merit ;  but  we  should  juit  note  tbst  Mr.  Wigmore's  ewe 
lamba  were  very  grand,  and  hia  yearling  Cotawold  ram  a 
veritable  beauty,  of  immenie  scale,  good  fleece,  and  capital 
head.  Mr.  Kearaey's  Cotswold  ram  in  the  aame  daas  waa 
very  superior,  and  we  alao  liked  Mr.  Braditock'a  "  Lincoln" 
ram,  which  bad  a  great  deal  of  character  about  it.  This  is,  we 
believe,  about  one  of  the  first  '*  Lincoln t"  thst  hss  been  in- 
troduced into  the  district  fbr  the  purpoie  of  crossing.  Nor 
should  we  psis  over  writhout  notice  the  neat  little  ''pet''  ram 
fiem  Ballingham  Hall,  with  a  fleeee  aa  white  aa  ermines- 
attributable,  aa  a  friend  informed  ua,  to  ita  drawing-room 
nurriog ;  but  we  do  not  credit  all  we  hear,  and  can  only  wish 
the  worthy  boa.  secretary  of  the  Sodety  better  lock  next  time. 
In  the  dasaea  for  abort  woola  there  waa  not  much  competition. 
There  were  three  aingle  entries,  and  Mr.  Armitare,  oppoied 
only  in  two  dasaea,  made  a  *'  dean  aweejt*  of  all  the  first 
prizes  with  his  "  Shropshires,"  remarkably  good  in  aymmetry 
and  quality,  but  aomewhat  light  in  icale  relatively  to  what 
we  see  of  the  famed  Salopian  breed  in  some  other  parte  of  the 
kingdom.  Aa  we  remarked  laat  week,  msny  farmers  msin- 
tsin  thst  the  "  Shrops'*  degenerate  upon  Herefordshire  soil* 
but  whether  thst  be  the  case  or  not  we  are  not  in  a  position  to 
say.  In  addition  to  the  Society's  prises,  we  should  here  in- 
clude Mr.  Walter  Morris's  prise  for  breeding-ewes,  to  be 
shown,  in  proportion  to  acreage,  from  20  down  to  5.  This 
waa  a  very  attractive  class,  Mr.  Wigmore  being  the  winner 
with  20  cspitsl  Cotswolds ;  Mr.  Armitage  highly  commended 
for  20  Shropshires;  Mr.  R.  H.  Garold,  of  Kilforge,  and  Mr. 
Evans,  of  Horn,  showing  respeetivelj  15  and  10  long-wools  of 
a  very  useftil  type.  The  extra  stock  department  alio  con- 
tributed largely  to  swell  the  number  of  sheep  in  the  yard,  Mr. 
Wigmore  showing  60  atock  ewei  and  5  ram  Iambi,  all  of  first- 
class  chsrscter,  the  Ismbi  uncommonly  good ;  Mr.  Hartland, 
of  Biddlestone,  20  very  nice  long-wool  lambs ;  and  Mr.  Geo. 
Preece,  of  Rosa,  10  Southdown  ewes.  We  would  ipecially 
commend  this  feature  of  the  show  to  our  Hereford  friends,  and 
ask  them  if  something  cannot  be  done  taeniure  the  exhibition 
of  aheep  in  large  numbers.  One  step  hss  been  taken  in  the 
right  direction ;  and  it  may,  we  think,  be  eaaily  followed 
by  othera.  Mr.  Wigmore,  our  report  showa,  had  nearly  100 
sheep  m  the  Ross  ju^f^Herefird  JivMs, 
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FIRE    AND    WATER    v.    CORN    AND    HAY. 


▲t  tilt  Torkwj  tnd  Doddiogton  Bodtty'i  meeliiif ,  Mr,  T. 
HatehiniOD  uud :  BereotMii  yetn  ago  he  wrote  a  ptnphlet, 
which  he  thoaght  he  might  eontider  not  only  «■  reed,  bnt  at 
proved  to  he  eorrect,  for,  elthoogh  it  wu  taken  up  rather  dia- 
eonrteooaly  by  the  engineer  of  the  Royal  Agricnltnral  Society 
at  the  Newcastle  meeting,  and  inccred  at,  the  adrioe  he  ten^ 
dered  had  been  adopted  to  lome  eitcnt  by  the  GoTtmment 
The  pamphlet  in  qaeition  wai  with  reference  to  under- 
draining.  He  nefcr  drained  withont  potting  one  at  the  head 
to  connect  all  the  othera,  with  the  view  of  drcnlating  pure 
air,  and  hif  system,  which  had  been  generally  condemned  at 
the  time,  had  been  now  Tery  generally  adopted.  The  reaiou 
deep  draining  waa  originally  bronght  into  diirepnte  was  the 
fact  that  the  draina  weie  not  made  doie  enongh  by  the  en- 
gineer in  qneition,  and  many  agricoltarista  found  it  neeeaury 
to  make  new  draina  between  those  originally  formed.  He 
(BCr.  Hntehinaon)  reeommended  as  a  rule— though  of  course 
all  mica  bad  eiceptions— that  in  draining  day  land  the  drains 
ahoold  be  8  (t.  6  in.  deep,  and  7  yards  apart.  In  his  experi- 
ence he  never  knew  thet  to  fail,  and  tike  expense  was  no 
greater,  if,  indeed,  it  was  so  great,  aa  draining  9  yards  apart 
and  4  feet  deep.  When  be  reeommended,  17  years  ago,  that 
the  minimum  depth  of  drains  should  be  8  feet,  he  wu  consi- 
dered wide  of  the  mark,  but  he  had  proved  to  be  correct,  and 
he  had  never  fionnd  a  place  where  he  could  not  get  an  ontfall 
of  at  least  that  depth  by  bringu^  np  fall.  Where  such  an 
ontfall  conld  not  be  obtained,  draining  had  better  he  left  alone. 
With  regard  to  the  subject  of  steam  cultivation,  he  could  not 
aay  more  than  would  be  found  in  hia  pamphlet,  which  they 
could  all  readily  obtain,  so  that  the  remarks  he  intended  to 
make  would  be  of  a  practical  nature,  rather  than  an  explana- 
tion of  the  advantagce  of  the  system  of  cnltivation  aet  forth 
in  his  pamphlet,  to  which  he  might  have  occasion  to  refer.  It 
had  frequently  been  said  that  it  was  all  very  well  for  men  just 
entering  upon  farms  to  introduce  enltivaiion  by  steam,  bnt 
thoee  who  had  horses,  implements,  and  everything  necevaary 
for  horse  enhivation  were  placed  in  a  very  different  position. 
All  men  had  entered  upon  their  farms  at  some  time  or  other, 
and  could  start  afreeh  if  they  chose :  thej  were  not  bound 
hand  and  foot  to  the  present  system  of  horse  cnltivation 
-»a  system  by  mesns  of  which  lees  crops  were  obtsincd 
at  a  greater  expense  than  by  means  of  steam  cultivation. 
It  had  also  frequently  been  remarked  that  steam  cultiva- 
tion oould  only  be  introduced  on  large  farms,  and  un< 
doubtedly  ite  introdaction  would  be  attended  with  greater 
advantage  on  large  than  on  small  farms  and  fields.  But  it 
waa  not  an  insnperable  difficulty  to  cultivate  small  fields  by 
steam  if  the  apparatus  provided  was  auitable.  Those  far^ 
mers  who  said  their  holdings  were  too  small,  and  that  they 
could  not  afibrd  the  cost  of  the  spparatus,  ought  to  en- 
courage the  manafacture  and  introdaction  of  machinery 
appropriate  to  small  farms,  rather  than  machinery  and 
tackle  appropriate  to  large  farms  only.  It  behoved  smaU 
farmers'-men  with  small  oapital^to  seek  out  the  mode 
of  applying  steam  caltivatioo,  for  it  was  a  system  which 
would  go  on ;  by  its  means  the  aaving  of  expense  was  so. 
great,  and  the  increased  production  so  large,  that  they  could 
not  do  without  it  with  wheat  at  iOs.  per  quarter.  Some 
might  ask  for  figures  showing  the  cost  of  steam  cultivation, 
and  an  estimate  of  the  expense  of  horse  cultivation.  In 
1861  and  1862  he  adopted  steam  cultivation  on  a  farm  in 
Bedfordshire  consisting  of  546  acres  of  very  strong  land, 
and  f^m  a  summary  in  his  pamphlet  it  would  be  seen  that 
the  gain  by  increased  prodnce  the  first  year  steam  succeeded 
horse  cultivation  was  i£776  2s.  lid.,  added  to  which  was  a 
balance  of  expense  the  first  year  in  favour  of  ateam  over 
horse  cultivation  of  (the  former  £289  Os.  8d..  the  latter 
£686  2s.  6d.),  £i97  12s.  2d.,  thus  showing  an  increased 
advantage  by  the  adoption  of  steam  of  £1,078  15s.  Id., 
twice  the  value  of  the  engine  and  spparatus  employed. 
Besides  this,  the  fee  simple  value  of  the  farm  was  improved 
£1,500  over  and  above  what  cotild  have  been  acoompliahed 
at  a  greater  cost  hy  horse  power.    That  was  a  startling 


faet ;  bnt  in  his  pamphlet  they  would  find  all  the  detnls,  if 
they  chose  to  look  for  tbemaelves.  There  was  s  deal  of 
difficulty  in  effecting  the  introduction  of  reaping  msduiKs 
in  this  county.  He  was  agent  of  a  property  in  Darium 
and  Yorkshire,  which  waa  divided  into  small  ftrmiof 
from  200  to  800  acres,  and  of  the  12  tenants  no  less  thta 
eight  had  reaping  machines  of  their  own.  Now  be  did  not 
give  these  tenants  credit  for  increased  sagacity  orer  their 
Lincolnshire  brethren ;  to  some  extent  the  maehioes  wen 
forced  on  them  by  the  fact  that  all  the  excessive  Uboai 
was  absorbed  in  the  coal-fields  and  iron-works,  and,  ut 
conseoaence,  agricultural  labonrers  were  diffieolt  to  obtain. 
Still  tiiere  could  be  no  doubt  these  machines  were  of  in* 
mense  sdvanta^e,  and  that  they  were  not  more  geaenHj 
adopted  was  owmg  to  eheap  labour.  So,  low  fnam  for  pn* 
does  would  do  mors  than  any  other  thing  to  fores  os  tk 
introduction  of  steam  cnltivation.  He  thought  thst  if  hsi 
lords,  tenants,  and  agents  were  to  pot  their  heads  together^ 
there  would  be  very  little  diffieulty  about  it.  The  soiphi 
horaee  on  the  farm  eonld  he  disposed  of,  and  the  fodder  wkkh 
waa  formerly  required  for  them  wonld  keep  cattle  sad  ihcep 
instead,  so  that  it  mnst  be  more  advaatsgeons.  Tbe  tkini 
wss  so  palpable  that  if  it  were  well  Isid  before  IsBdlordi  bf 
their  tenants  all  difficulty  whatever  would  vanish.  Peihapi 
it  wonld  ill  become  him  to  say  which  system  wu  tks  bsit-- 
Fowler's,  Smith's,  or  Howard's— beeanse  he  had  only  tk  a- 
perience  of  Smith^k^  which  he  highly  approved  of,  tod  ose 
thing  very  much  in  its  favour  waa  that  it  was  not  at  sll  expo* 
sive,  for  all  the  machinery  required  oould  be  set  op  tt  a 
expense  of  £600,  He  hsd  really,  however,  no  iptsnst  is  tbe 
matter.  If  the  tenantry  in  one  parish  could  unite,  ssd  ps^ 
chase  the  apparatus  he  had  named,  he  conhi  not  sss  say  gmt 
diffieulty  as  to  expense.  A  Steam  Cultivation  Conpaay  w 
in  eonrse  of  formation  in  London,  nndw  very  high  ssipieH, 
and  a  capital  of  £50,000  was  required  before  comBesdai^ 
operations,  and  when  this  company  waa  fairly  started,  is; 
diffieidty  as  to  capital  would  no  longer  eontiaoe.  It  *ai  i 
very  trite  observation  that  a  friend  of  his  ovcrhesrd  the  e(kr 
day  at  a  railway  atation.  Two  fsrmera  were  eagsgsd  in  eon* 
versation  abont  ateam  cultivation,  when  one  said  to  ths  ote 
he  scaroelT  knew  what  to  think  of  it,  to  which  the  otker 
replied,  **  If  we  can  get  cultivation  by  ateam  at  half  tke  eort 
of  horae  power,  we  ahall  have  a  great  deal  mors  Booaj  tt 
spend  in  muck."  This  showed  that  the  man  had  a  denit  sot 
aimply  to  have  his  increased  retuma,  bat  to  tun  them  ts 
componnd  interest.  With  rqj^ud  to  the  different  eeltrntsn, 
two  of  Smith's  would  cost  litUe  more  than  one  of  Fovhri 
That  did  not  saj  that  Smithes  waa  the  best ;  but  if  he  msU 
show  that  one  of  8mith*a  would  do  as  much  work  as  oss  «f 
Fowler's,  then  it  would  evidenUy  be  to  the  fatSBcr's  adfsst^* 
to  adopt  the  least  expensive  apparatua.  The  fcport  of  thi 
judges  in  the  Journal  of  the  Koysl  Agrieultanl  Soditf. 
sUted  that  in  the  trial  field  Fowler'a  apparatus  worked  it  tk 
rate  of  10^  seres  a  day ;  and  against  this  they  had  the  ltl|^ 
ment  by  Mr.  Mosscrop's  two  yeara'  experienea,  io  hii  pritt 
essay,  that  Fowler'a  worked  only  at  the  rate  of  4  sacs  s  d^. 
Againat  this  they  had  the  report  of  the  Judges  that  SmUi 
worked  at  the  rate  of  6  acres  a  day,  and  he  (Mr.  HatchisMa) 
oould  show  that  the  one  he  had  did  rather  uadcr  6  iO»  ^ 
first  year,  and  rather  over  the  second,  so  that  his  two  jein 
experience  told  him  that  in  practice  he  did  6  acrti  s  daj 
with  one  of  Smith's  apparatus— in  all  1,524  aerea  Thin 
was  a  deal  of  difference  between  practice  and  theory.  ^^'^ 
implement  was  a  splendid  one,  and  agriculturists  were  nm 
indebted  to  that  gentleman,  for  no  apparatus  conld  potahlf 
do  its  work  better,  but  he  contended  that  an  appantss  moa 
leas  ooatly,  dohg  as  much  or  more  work,  and  u  well,  wait  m 
preferable.  He  (lir.  Hntehinson)  had  made  two  tt^coP^ 
fhrming,  the  first  time  being  twelve  years  ago,  and  he  Bifh| 
as  well  give  them  an  outline  of  the  results.  la  hii  ^  »* 
tempt  be  could  not  show  a  good  halsocs-shcet  Hcvii 
obliged  to  take  in  hand  a  strong  day  Isnd  f sm  of  900  sem 
800  acres  of  which  were  arable,  and  started  with  the  in(at« 
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tnployiaf  46  honM.  Not  aa  acM  of  tht  kad  wu  dniatd, 
then  wu  bo  road  npoo  it  and  bo  gataa,  and  no  bnildingi  ex- 
cept etables;  to  thaj  might  be  aoie  he  etarted  nnder  a  dised- 
Ttatage.  He  fint  purebased  80  hones,  at  an  expense  of  £43 
aaeh,  one  of  them  being  a  French  hone,  which  he  obtained  in 
London.  The  latter  was  a  reallj  splendid  animal,  bat  nnfor- 
tonatelj  it  btrodoced  the  glanders  into  his  stables,  and  he  lost 
BO  lew  than  15  of  the  hones  in  a  very  short  time,  nine  hsving 
to  be  shot  one  morning.  This,  they  woald  agne  with  him, 
wss  a  Tcry  serions  matter,  and  as  he  dare  not  buy  new  horses, 
the  land  was  badly  managed*  He  pnichssed  a  number  of 
bollocks,  bat  they  were  Tcry  slow,  and  altogether  he  employed 
£7.000  on  the  form,  and  he  left  it  little  better  than  when  he 
entered  apon  it,  after  loaiog  £6,000,  linking  some  permanent 
improvemente.  The  next  farm  he  bed  to  take  in  hand  eon- 
tained  546  acres,  and  he  asked  for  a  capital  of  £4,500  to  work 
it,  bat  after  he  had  had  £3,500  the  owner  wonld  not  let  him 
have  mon,  for  fear  the  result  should  be  no  better  than  in  the 
first  ease.  He  had,  however,  this  advaatags :  he  had  the 
pririlege  of  keeping  the  rent  until  he  found  it  conteoient  to 
psy  it.  What  wss  the  result  P  He  paid  the  rent  and  the 
espitsl  in  two  years.  This  was  by  the  aid  of  steam  cultiva- 
tiOB,  and  when  he  left  the  farm  it  was  worth  £2.000  more 
thso  when  he  entend.  When  he  took  it  every  field  was  a 
periiBet  bed  of  twitchj;  but  he  left  it,  with  the  exception  of  one 
field,  u  desa  as  any  garden  in  the  country,  and  he  could  not 
ksTc  done  this  if  he  hsd  hsd  fifty  hones.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  the  result  was  highly  favounble,  and  showed  thst  steam 
eoltivation  had  great  sdvintages  over  horse  cultifation.  He 
would  have  them,  by  sU  means,  to  use  every  effort  and  endea- 
vour, by  combiniog  together  or  otherwise,  to  introduce  steam 
cultivation  on  their  farms,  whether  large  or  small.  One  fea- 
tura  came  oat  rather  strong.  They  all  knew  that  a  deal  of 
tine  was  lost  on  wet  days,  and  on  Sundays,  and  if  they  would 
permit  him  he  would  nsd  a  pansraph  from  his  pamphlet, 
with  reference  tbento.    It  was  as  rollows  :— 

"  Haviog  ahown,  from  firat  to  last,  the  cost  of  our  steam  and 
horse  powera  respectively,  it  is  important  to  ascertain  the  loss 
in  the  summer  half-year  of  1862,  on  the  40  non-working  days : 
15  days  from  wet  weather,  1  from  breskage,  and  24  Sundays. 

BTBAX  POTVBR  ON  NON-WORKING  DAT8.     £    S.    d. 

Interest  on  £500  vtlue  of  engine  and  steam  colti- 
vating  apparatus,  at  5  per  cent,  per  annum,  for  40 
days 2  14    9 

HOBSB  POWBB  ON  NON-WORKINQ  DAYS.     £    S.    d. 

24  horses,  attendance  upon  in  the  stable,  at  Is. 
per  week  each,  for  40  days   6  17    i 

24  horsea  keeping,  £80  per  annum  eadi,  £720, 
for40day8 78  18    0 

24  horses,  cost  of,  at  £80  each,  £720,  interest  at 
5  per  cent,  per  annum  for  40  days 8  18  10| 

21  sets  of  plough  hameee,  and  8  ploughs,  cost 
£84,  interest  at  6  per  cent,  per  annum,  for  40  days  0    0    2^ 

^90    8    2 
24  honeB^  value  of  manure,  at  £7  lOa.  each,  per 
aanan,  for  40  days,  deducted   .1 19  14    6 

£70    8    8 

We  thus  find  that,  oa  the  40  non-working  days  under  steam 
power,  representing  24  hones,  we  sacrificed  £2  14s.  9d.,  or 
2s.  8d.  per  24  horses  per  day  (litUe  more  than  Id.  per  horse 
per  day) ;  and  nnder  horse  power,  £70  8i.  8d.,  or  58s.  8d.  per 
24  horses  per  day  (2s.  5d.  per  horse  p|Ower  per  dsy),  showings 
diffsrence  of  96  per  cent,  on  non-working  dsys,  or  in  the  whole, 
more  than  the  vslue  of  two  horsee  in  favour  of  steam.  It 
will  be  useful  further  to  nfleet  how  many  more  than  40  days 
must  necessarily  be  sacrificed  in  a  winter  half-year,  and  rc- 
n)sining  days  being  immensely  shortened,  with  little  or  no 
disunutioB  in  horsdieep  and  other  charges." 
With  ragard  to  the  removal  of  the  appantus  from  one  field 
to  another,  less  time  was  wasted  than  wu  generally  thought. 
**  It  is  oommonly  said  thst  steam  cultiTation  cannot  be  ad- 
vantsgeouily  introduced,  even  on  large  farms,  if  the  fields  are 
small ;  we  think  the  objcctiou  appliea  with  much  greater  force 
to  horae  cultivation.  A  steam  cuUivator,  such  as  we  have 
employed,  will  opcnte  closer  to  the  fencse,  and  turn  at  the 
enda  with  greater  facilttT  with  a  breadth  of  36  inches,  than  a 
ploogh  cin  do,  with  a  breadth  of  9  inehet— tha 


plough  wonld  thus  have  to  torn  four  timea  to  the  steam  cnlti- 
vator  once ;  and  if  the  two  honn  occupied  in  moving  a  steam 
appsratns  from  field  to  field  is  divided  by  twenty-four  (the 
number  of  horsee  represented  by  our  steam  power),  no  more 
than  fiye  minutes  an  left  to  each,  or  ten  minutes  to  a  pair- 
horse  plough  to  do  the  same  thing.  But  if  we  tske  into  ac- 
count that  the  common  plough  has  to  make  in  the  field  four 
turaiogs  to  one  of  the  steam  cnltiTstor,  inoomparably  leea 
time  is  watted  in  working  atesm  than  horse  power,  without 
bringing  to  oar  aid  the  time  occupied  by  the  several  Journeya 
daily,  to  and  fro,  between  the  stable  and  the  field." 
In  addition  to  ateom  he  hsd  ten  horses,  and  the  party  who 
followed  him  took  to  the  hones  and  the  apparatus.  His 
successor  reduced  the  horses  to  eight,  and  this  winter  he 
intended  to  have  only  six.  It  should  also  be  remembered 
that  only  the  apparatus  lay  idle  when  there  was  nothing 
farther  for  it  to  do,  as  the  engine  could  be  used  for  thrash- 
ing and  for  catting  fodder.  There  was  another  extract  or 
two  which  he  might  make  from  his  pamphlet : 

"  There  is  a  common  observation,  that  *  it  is  preferable 
to  hold  good  land  st  a  fair  rent,  than  to  hold  bad  land  free.' 
In  this  there  is  much  truth,  in  consequence  of  the  occupier 
of  the  latter  having  to  cultivate,  at  a  greater  acreage  cost, 
a  larger  surface  than  the  occupier  of  the  good  land,  to  pro- 
care  an  eoaal  valae  of  produce.  Steam  cultivation  more 
than  doubles  the  amount  of  the  active  soil,  as  we  have  seen, 
at  an  immeosely  reduced  cost,  and  makes  it  ever  afterwards 
easier  to  cultivate,  without  adding  to  the  surface  area  of  the 
land  nnder  caltivation.  If  a  tradesman  requires  more 
available  space  for  his  business,  and  cannot  obtain  addi- 
tional surface  area,  he  either  adds  a  cellar  or  a  storey  to  his 
premises.  Let  the  limited  agriculturiat  learn  a  lesson,  and 
enhance  in  like  manner  the  capabilities  of  his  farm,  by 
extending  his  undericroand  operations,  and  otherwise  ex- 
pending his  capital  jadiciously  on  the  surface— advantages 
and  privileges  it  would  be  difficult  to  over-estimate ;  and 
well  indeed  would  it  be  for  operaton,  and  the  community 
at  large,  if  they  were  more  considered  and  practised. 

*'  Depend  upon  it,  the  only  sare  and  practical  way  to 
meet  increasing  supplies  of  foreign  com  and  low  prices,  is 
to  drain  the  land  effectoally,  to  adopt  steam  cultivation  as 
a  principal,  and  not  merely  as  an  auxiliary  power,  to  grow 
more  green  and  root  crops,  to  breed  and  feed  more  sheep 
and  cattle,  and  to  convert  stables  into  cattle  boxes. 

"  Our  tabular  statements  hsve  demonstrated,  we  think, 
most  conclusively,  both  parts  of  our  proposition,  that  culti- 
vation by  steam  power  can  be  accomplished  at  less  cost 
than  by  hone  power ;  and  the  result,  with  regard  to  pro- 
duce, is  more  in  favour  of  steam.  The  main  obstacle — ^the 
greet  expense— to  the  profitable  cultivation  of  strong  land 
is  removed,  having  shown  that  it  can  be  worked  at  aa  little 
cost  by  steam,  as  light  land  by  hone  power.  We  do  not, 
by  any  means,  wish  to  imply  that  steam  power  cannot  be 
applied  to  light  land  with  corresponding  advantoge ;  for, 
besides  an  immense  increase  of  power,  we  have  the  com- 
msod  of  speed  in  equal  ratio;  and  whilst  we  cultivate 
strong  land,  say  st  the  rate  of  four  miles  sn  hoar  (instead 
of  two  by  horse  power),  light  land  can  be  opersted  upon  by 
steam  power  at  from  five  to  six  miles  an  hour,  with  imple- 
ments of  larger  proportions." 

In  sutnmu  of  1862,  the  proprietor,  who  in  the  spring  of 
1861  could  not  find  a  raiponsible  tenant  for  bis  land,  found 
plenty  of  candidstes  for  the  oecnpstion  of  this  once  despised 
fsrm.  It  wss  then  pronounced  by  all  comen  (one  nieee  banly 
excepted)  to  be  perfectly  firee  firom  live  twitch,  and  wu  let  to 
a  tenant  of  capital  and  enterprise,  nnder  most  seven  com- 
petition. He  had  shown  that  the  appantus  would  apply 
equally  to  light  as  to  strong  land.  In  conclusion  he  urged 
upon  small  occupien  the  fact  that  they  could  apply  steam  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil  with  the  same  advantage  u  to  the 
thrashing  of  com,  and  he  warned  the  fiarmen  present,  whether 
their  holdings  wen  large  or  small,  that  they  must  not  set 
their  faces  against  the  introduction  of  steam,  for  if  they  did, 
they  would,  as  agriculturists,  go  to  the  wall.  The  only  means 
they  had  of  meeting  the  extensive  importation  of  com  was  to 
increase  their  facilities,  and  decrease  the  expense,  of  growing 
it  in  this  country.  After  expressing  his  willingness  to  answer 
any  question  thst  might  be  put  to  him  on  the  subject,  Mr. 
Hutchinson  concluded. 

The  Vicb-Chairman  (Mr.  Howard,  of  Fenton)  said  ha 
had  been  much  pleased  with  tha  addnss  U  Mr,  Hatchinaon, 
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aad  thoaM  be  fjMi  to  hxn  mha  priviAe  OMfWinlioa  with 
him.  Tlie  priadpte  of  enltintmi;  hy  iteaa  was  good,  oipo- 
dallj  OD  ■trOBg  land,  bot  Im  was  oae  of  tho  oalbrtttnafeM  who 
did  not  oecopy  any  land  of  that  dcMnplioo.  {k  Toieo :  *'  One 
of  the  fortonateii  you  meao/')  He  thooght,  howetor,  Mr. 
Hutchinaon  had  brought  forward  tery  extreaie  eaiee,  etpeeiallj 
with  regird  to  hit  itreat  Ion  of  horiM  f\rom  g landen,  aad  it 
might  be  that  the  French  aoimal  had  the  diieate  when  he 
porehaaed  it,  and  that  the  anforinnate  reinlta  which  followed 
were  entirely  owing  to  his  went  of  jedgment.  The  remarks 
made  by  Mr.  Hatehinion  with  retpeet  to  naderdraimDg  were 
tery  good,  u  he  (Mr.  Howard)  had  proTod  by  hia  own  eape- 
rience. 

The  Re?.  C.  Nbyili  udd  :  With  regard  to  the  aUe  ipeedi 
of  Mr.  Hutchinton,  he  muit  lay  that  he  eonld  not  agree  with 
that  gentleman  ai  to  the  principle  of  ■■all  occnpicn  applying 
ateam  to  the  cultivation  of  the  b<mI.  He  (Mr.  Nerile),  ai  all 
hit  f^iendt  knew,  occupied  a  timiltr  poeitioo  eompaied  with 
the  large  landed  proprietors,  u  imail  oeenpiert  did  in  eom- 
Mrison  with  tenantry  tneh  at  Lord  Yarborongh't.  In  the 
Thoiney  lordship  there  were  opwsrds  of  2,000  aeies,  besides 
wood,  which  was  divided  into  farms  of  aboot  100  icret  eaeh. 
He  hsd  been  told  by  many  of  his  friends  that  he  must  throw 
all  these  farms  into  two,  and  erect  suitable  bnildiDgs  upon 
them,  Qe  replied  thst  he  should  not  like  to  turn  ontto 
msny  tenants,  bot  was  told  thst  he  would  get  a  neater  rent, 
and  thst  the  land  would  be  better  mansged.  He  (Mr.  Me- 
Tile)  then  ssid  that  supposing  he  were  to  do  such  a  thing,  and 
to  spend  £10,000  in  buildings,  and  wexe  to  get  no  more  rent, 
he  would  get  sadly  wrong.  Now  his  tonantxy  were  present 
that  day,  and  he  would  say,  whether  the  seasons  were  good 
or  bad,  they  always  paid  their  rent  punctually,  and  that  he 
nerer  bad  the  word  *'  arrears'*  in  his  rent-book.  Bopposmg 
the  Dttke  of  Northumberland  were  to  make  a  ehsnce  tike 
this,  and  to  discover  that  it  did  not  answer ;  whf  hehad 
simply  made  a  mistake,  and  went  away  in  his  euriage  know* 
ing  that  it  would  make  very  little  difference  to  him.  Bot 
that  would  not  do  for  Christopher  Nevile.  And  it  would  not 
do  for  tenants  of  100  or  150  acres  to  go  to  Liocoln,  and  order 
a  steam  apparatus  for  cultiyating  the  soil  without  mature 
coQiiderAtion.  If  a  small  tcnsnt  made  such  an  experiment 
and  it  did  not  answer,  he  would  have  to  give  op  his  farm,  and, 
therefore,  they  thoui;ht  it  a  wise  thing  to  let  the  lari^e  farmers 
make  the  experiment,  and  see  how  it  answered,  before  they 
made  so  greet  a  change  in  their  system  of  cultivation.  Mr. 
Hutchinson  had  paid  great  attention  to  the  subject,  and  was 
a  high  authority,  and  they  must,  therefore,  be  very  much 
obliged  to  him  for  his  information.  A  friend  of  his  (Mr. 
Nevile's)  residing  in  Yorkshire,  a  rich  man,  gave  £780  tor  a 
iteam  cultivator.  He  got  it  in  fine  order  ;  it  did  its  work 
beantifally,  much  better  than  the  horse  ploogh,  and  turned 
up  the  soil  deeper.  While  the  men  were  at  dinner  he  and 
his  friend  sat  upon  the  appsratas,  and  he  sud  to  him,  **  It 
does  its  work  beautifully,  but  does  it  pay  ?"  Mr.  Saltmsrsh 
replied,  "  Why,  Nevile,  you're  an  old  friend  of  aune,  and  I 
don't  mind  tcIUag  you:  it  does  no  such  thing.'*  But  Mr. 
Saltmsrsh  might  have  gone  to  a  greater  expease  than  Mr. 
Hutchinson,  and^e  might  not  have  applied  it  with  the  aaam 
akill.  The  men  returned,  and  went  on  with  their  work,  and 
soon  afterwards  they  heard  a  loud  report,  which  proved  to  be 
the  snapping  of  the  rope.  There  was  no  means  of  mending 
it,  and  Mr.  Saltmarsh  said  it  was  no  joke,  as  the  rope  coat  a 
deal  of  money ;  but  he  got  over  the  difficulty  by  buying  an- 
other, which  a  amaU  tenant  fimnar  eonld  not  do.    He  men- 


thii  ai  •  laitftellM  «r  th«  tpplMl  iiviM  of  to. 
iMTO  to  adopting  InpiOftaMito,  and,  indeed,  it  vtt  a  dssfsp* 
oos  thing  to  adopt  gitat  ehanges  without  emefel  oosifaiifstlBa. 
He  might  alee  mention  that  his  fHend  reducsd  the  Dombcrsf 
his  horses,  bat  when  harvest  oune  end  the  eraps  ecre  mdy 
to  be  led,  he  wenid  hate  giren  anything  for  hones  tsmoie 
the  eon  from  the  fieidi.  He  had  also  a  snuitr  diicdly 
with  leepeet  to  leading  mnnnre.  He  shoaM  Kke  llr.HsieUa- 
eon  to  explain  how  he  managed  to  lead  his  eon  asd  mbsr, 
OB  a  farm  of  546  aerea,  wKh  only  ton  hones. 

Mr.  T.  K  Shabpi  said,  with  regard  to  Mr.  Hstehisios*! 
lemarks,  he  might  observe  that  it  was  all  veiy  well  to  potb- 
pooh  them ;  bot  the  parties  who  M  so  should  obtaia acopj 
of  the  pamphlet,  and  stody  it  for  themselves.  It  was  a  tal^ 
jeet  Mr.  Hutehinson  had  kindly  oome  hers  to  vcatilste ;  tad 
he  had  given  some  very  nseftil  informatioB.  Hs  hsd  am* 
fully  read  the  pamphlet  hiesself,  and  had  come  to  the  eosda- 
sion  that,  although  it  wu  a  great  crathty  fbr  ssnll  eapitiliiti 
to  pnrohase  the  apparatas,  a  number  oiF  teaaats  under  ths 
same  hmdlord  might  eemUne,  and  puichase  ooe  for  tkm 
joint  use. 

Mr.  F.  Wilson  said  he  agreed  with  the  prindpis  of  iton 
enttivatien  to  a  oertoin  extent ;  bnt  he  eonndered  there  wn 
many  and  insuperable  objeetioos  to  it.  He  keet  sevsa  psin 
of  horses,  and  if  he  had  an  apparatas,  he  wonla  only  icqaiR 
two  pain ;  but  then  how  would  he  be  able  to  get  hii  eon  isi 
manure  led?  He  would  beek  spade  cnltintioB  igiisd 
steam.  They  had  a  eertoin  dees  of  men  whoa  they  avl 
keep.  At  present  they  reqoifed  a  number  of  hona;  ad 
boys  and  men  were  nceesssry  to  take  can  of  tbeei.  If  Vnj 
had  to  keep  a  certmn  number  of  hoceee  to  do  pert  of  tka 
work,  why  not  let  them  do  all  their  work? 

The  Rev.  C.  Nbtilb  said  he  should  he  sonr  for  tie 
meeting  to  be  under  the  impreeeloo  that  he  hsd  east  isf 
ridicule  on  what  Mr.  Hotehinson  had  ssid ;  fbr  he  smi 
meant  in  the  slightest  degree  to  pooh-pooh  the  puspUet- 
itet,  beeaaee  the  writer  was  known  to  be  sa  able  pisetieil 
BMB ;  and  seeond,  becanse  he  had  not  read  it.  He  ikisld 
certainly  like  to  see  eoltivatioB  by  eteam  adopted,  if  he  coild 
be  satisged  that  it  wobM  pay :  fbr  if  his  teueato  asde  gmte 
profits,  they  would  not  object  to  pay  him  a  little  more  lest 

Mr.  Hutchinson  said  he  had  great  satisfsrtios  ii 
attending  thst  meeting,  at  the  mvitation  of  the  Cbumas,  to 
make  a  few  obserrations  on  the  subject  of  steam  cultiTitioa; 
and  if  he  had  not  expressed  himself  as  he  could  hsve  si^ 
Mill  they  would  nndentand  aboBt  what  hemssat  Witk 
regard  to  the  way  ia  which  he  get  in  his  hervesc,  be  Btsht 
say  that,  with  his  tea  horses,  the  whole  of  his  orops  esre  hd 
sooner  than  those  of  any  of  Ma  aeighhoon.  Thii.ew  ^ 
meaas  of  ooe>horse  carte.  He  got  ml  hie  neaaie  set,  isd 
worked  and  drilled  his  lead  with  the  gicataat  fKiBty.  tk 
horaes  being  in  very  good  eeoditioB  in  Bense^oeece  of  tk 
lightness  of  the  work  they  bad  to  do.  Wtat  he  ishd- 
mended  smaU  iarmen  to  do  waa  thia :  Lot  two,  thm, « 
four  join  in  the  parehase  of  an  apparatus,  which  woald  eoa 
eoDSething  less  than  £200,  and  they  could  hire  one  of  tk 
many  steam  eaginee  beiengiag  to  men  aim  let  them  sal;  w 
as  it  waaki  be  required  at  a  time  when  hot  little  thwtof 
was  goiog  forward,  they  would  be  able  to  do  good  boCb  a 
themselves  and  to  the  ownen  of  the  engines— isj  e^ 
horse  power  for  light  land*  and  ten-horse  power  iti  '^'H 
lend.  That  was  the  euiest  mode  for  maall  flumoito  idtft; 
for  the  expense  would  be  hot  t  tflmg  and  the  NSBUbigUf 
satisCsotory. 


BATH    AND    WEST    OF    ENGLAND    AGRICULTURAL    SOCIBTY. 


The  nsnsl  monthly  meeting  of  the  eoBndi  of  this  Society 
was  held  at  Taunton,  on  Saturday,  Oet.  81 ;  prssent,  Barl 
Fortescue(president),in  the  chair ;  the  Earl  of  Portsmouth,  Sir 
M.  Lopes,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Sir  J.  Duckworth,  Bart.,  Sir  J.  Duntae, 
Bart.,  Colonels  AcUnd  and  Luttrell,  Dri.  Brant,  GOIett,  and 
Scott,  Messn.  Adair,  Andrews,  Archer,  C.  and  R.  H,  Bash, 
G.  Braginton,  R.  6.  Badcoek,  Cotterell,  Danger,  J.  T.  Davy, 
J.  Daw,  £.  8.  Drewe,  R,  Dymond,  H.  Fookes:  M.  Farrant,  J. 
Fry,  Jno.  and  JoDathan  Gny,  C.  Gordon,  T.  Hasssy,  J.  E. 


KnoHys,  G.  Luigden,  J.  Lush,  H.  O.  Uoyscy,  8.  Pito0«  ^ 
8.  Poole,  J.  P.  Pittek  W.  POrttt,  J.  and  J.  W.  SiHiphsol  c.  J! 
Vidal.  J.  W.  Walrood,  H.  WiUiams,  W.  WippeM,  /.  ^v*" 
eombe,  H.  St  J.  Maule,  and  J.  Goodwin.  . 

Thb  Bbistol  Mbbting.— Mr.  Moysey,  •■  ^JJ^JJ 
the  stock  prite-list  committee,  brought  op  the  aweamd  pg| 
list,  and  lonarked  that,  after  very  audoosly  uuewjv??" 
iBsolnjions  of  the  eoondl  at  tbmr  Octahsr  aigfrr 
eonuBitteet  hifiog  ngaid  to  tiie  Ihst  tiuit  sbs  w  tto  »^ 
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mtntil  oljaeti  of  th*  Bodity  wm  to  eneoonge  the  improve< 
mant  of  biMdiof  itook  in  the  Wcet  of  Eof  tend,  had  felt 
it  their  duty  to  recommend  that  the  priaei  for  sullioni 
•hoald  not  be  ditcontinned,  bat  that,  at  the  Bnitol 
meetiDg  in  June  next,  priies  of  the  ume  amonnt  at  at 
the  Exeter  apring  meetiiif » ahoold  be  livea  for  thoroyf  h*bred 
ilalliona  beat  oalcnlated  to  get  WMght-earrying  prodaoe, 
to  lerre  not  Icaa  thin  30  mares,  in  the  eonntiee  of  Cornwall, 
Devon,  aomKnit,  Doraet,  WilU,  and  Olouccater,  and  in  South 
Wales.  A  long  and  eameat  ditcotiion  followed,  in  theeonrae 
of  vhieh  the  following  prinoiplea  were  affirmed  :--l8t,  that  aa 
the  cncooragement  ox  breeding  atoek  ia  a  fondamental  principle 
ef  the  Boetety,  it  ia  daainible,  in  the  eaae  of  hones,  to  oiler 


priiea  for  good  aiiea  and  dama  in  preference  to  good  prodnee ; 
and  2ndl]r,  that  the  prixei  ahould  be  ao  offered  aa  to  eneonrage 
improToment  in  the  breeding  of  horaea  in  the  Weat  of  Bng^ 
land.  At  the  Briatol  meeting  there  will  therefore  be  priiea  for 
thoroagh-bred  and  agricultural  atalliona,  aa  there  were  at 
Exeter,  btt  the  competing  animate  will  have  to  be  ahown 
for  the  first  three  daja  of  the  June  meeting,  inatead  of  in  the 
spring.  Subject  to  theae  modificationa,  the  priae  liat  aa  ap« 
prared  at  the  October  meeting  was  confirmed,  and  ordered 
to  be  iiaued  aa  soon  as  practicable.  Ia  order  to  keep  dear 
of  the  Ascot,  Bath,  and  Epsom  raees,  the  Briatol 
was  fixed  to  begin  on  Monday,  Jane  18tb. 


THE    MALT-TAX    AND    THE    HOUSE    OP    COMMONS. 

WHAT    IS    BEQUIRED    OF    THE    FABMBRS.  . 


Sib  Fitsbot  Kbllt  thus  addressed  the  mcmbera  of  the 
Ipewieh  Farmera'  Club.    Let  the  apeech  be  read  in  erery 
farmers'  dab  in  the  Kingdom  1    He  said  he  hoped  he  miitht 
begin  by  eongratoteting  them,  at  leut  to  aome  moderate 
extent,  upon  the  recent  harreat.     Since,  howcTer,  he  had 
eoae  under  that  roof  he  had  heard  aome  exprcaaiona  dropped, 
aomewhat  complaining  of  the  preaent   prices;    and  if  the 
complainta  were  well  founded,  it  certainly  was  to  be  lamented 
that  efen  in  a  year  when  ProTtdence  bed  befriended  in  an  ex- 
traordinary decree  the  cokiTatora  of  the  aoil,  whether  from 
the  erite  of  psat  lagiaUtioo  or  something  indigeaoos  to  and 
inseparable  from  our  axhcultoral  constitution,  eren  an  abun- 
dant harTCtt  failed  to  aatiify  the  cultiTators  of  the  soil.    He 
thought  however,  he  might  congratulate  them  upoh  the  bar- 
▼eet.      He  saight  not  improperly  remind  thsm  of  what  he 
took  to  be  a  leading  object  of  auch  aasodationa  aa  thia— the 
importance  of  increaaiog  the  produce  of  the  land  in  quantity 
and    improving    it    in    quality.      He     knew    not    whe- 
ther the  mighty  improfementa  whi^  had  taken  place  of  tete 
in  jgriealtaial   ebeaatetry,  and   ia   the    constroetioa     of 
agricaltnral  machinery,  bad  really  produced  the  effect  which 
was  intended  by  those  who  designed  and  promoted  them.    If 
they  had  failed  to  do  any  essential  benefit  to  the  practical 
larmer,  all  he  ooold  aay  waa  that  there  mast  be  aometbing  ia 
Bfitiah  farming  of  a  natore  that  defied  thf  beat  efforta  of 
men,  and  almoat  resisted  the  beneficial  interference  of  Provi- 
dence.   He  would  pass  to  what  more  particuUriy  afliected 
him  in  his  provinee  of  their  repreaentatife in  Parliament ;  and 
ha  aaaorted  that  the  farman  were  not  the  favourites  of  the 
liifiatetuiie.    Th^  found  all  other  clasaea  realised  occpsion- 
ally  colossal  fortunea ;  but  he  aever  heard  of  a  cultivator  of 
the  aeil  becoming  rich,  ao  matter  what  capital,  akill,  or  in- 
4amtry  ho  ompiojed.    Thoielara  it  behovod  them  to  oonaider 
vhoiher  they  had  not  a  sttong  daim  opon  the  I^gialatoro 
/or  an  extenaiou  to  them  of  some  of  those  advantai^ea  which 
had  been  ao  liberally  dealt  out  to  almoat  every  other  clasa. 
TtM  duties  upon  foreign  manofaetorea  aad  winea  had  been 
dfthar  eotinly  looiof  odor  rodoeod  to  their  loveat point,  whilat  ao 
xsdoetion  had  taken  place  in  the  malt  tax,  though  foreign 
malt    waa  admitted  with  but  a  very  email  duty,  auch  that 
if  the  conttncQtal  maltsters  were  aa  well  up  to  their  buainees 
mm  (ho  Baglieh  they  mnet  Ibioe  the  tetter  not  of  the  aaarket. 
Umdrnt  thcee  eiaeasMtaaeea,  he  and  some  other  frioods  of  sgri- 
caltare  obtamed  a  committee  of  the  Hoase  of  Commons  for 
inqoiry  into  the  effect  of  the  malt  duties  oo  the  agricolture  of 
the  country,  upon  the  produce  and  price  of  barley  and  malt 
la^vor,  and  likewise  to  ceaaider  their  effect  in  retetioa  to  the 
immliMg  of  cattte  on  malt.    Wlat  vat  now  wanted  wv  that 
Ukoue  who  voeri  praetietUly  aequainied  with  the  $ubjeet  thould 
fmmUh  (hem  wUh  arffument$,  and  upeeuUlf  wUh  facttj  to  lay 


hefyre  (he  Committee  %hen  thoff  wtet  after  the  rt'^uHmkUmg 
of  Parliament  in  February,  to  at  to  tatitfy  the  Chancellor  ^ 
the  Exchequer^  who  was  a  member  of  the  Committee,  and 
who  was  not  very  favourably  inclined  to  agricnltnre;  or  if 
they  ftuled  to  aatisfy  him,  to  satufy  the  Houae,  not 
that  the  malt-tax  ooold  at  once  be  repealed,  but  eo  moeh 
reduced  as  to  afford  relief  to  the  agricultonst  and  yet  aeareelf 
to  diminish  the  amount  of  the  revenue.  He  had  examinea 
the  Btatistics  on  the  subject  from  the  first  imposition  of  a 
tsxon  mslt  ia  1697  to  the  present  time,  and  he  feud  that 
aa  the  duty  waa  increaaed  lo  the  oonanmption  both  of  malt 
and  beer  fell,  and  when  the  duty  waa  lower«l  the  con* 
sumption  increased,  and  he  believed  that  if  the  doty 
were  now  reduced  ooe-half  the  oontumption  would  bo  doahlcd 
aad  the  reveoue  remain  nearly  the  aame.  He  behoved  that 
four  or  five  millions  of  aerea  of  tend  at  preaent  waste,  bat 
which  wu  quite  captbte  of  growing  good  barley,  would  be  put 
into  cultivation,  and  consequently  a  vast  openteg  for  teboar 
would  be  made.  Such  eonsidoratioaa  aa  theee  woold  havt 
great  effect  oa  tho  legistetore,  and  he  aaked  them  to  aaautt  Of 
a  society,  by  correspondence  with  other  societies,  and  aa  in(fr 
vidnals,  in  getting  up  evidence  which  he  could  place  before  tin 
committee.  Bodetiee  had  been  formed  elsewhere  for  eoilsat 
ing  information  and  aupplying  it  to  tho  meaibsra  of  the  eoa^ 
mittee,  and  aurdy  what  had  been  done  in  other  eonnttea  coaU 
be  done  in  this,  which  was  one  of  those  chiefly  interested  in 
the  growth  of  bariey.  Efforta  were  bdng  made  all  over  Eof- 
tend,  aad  let  it  not  be  eeid  that  Suffolk,  afiter  aetiiog  tha 
example,  had  grown  indilforent  and  inactive.  If  thsf 
could  collect  evidence  which  woold  prove  to  the  Govern- 
ment that  the  farmer  might  be  permiited  to  malt  inferior 
bariey  aolely  with  the  object  of  feeding  hie  cattle,  and  that 
aafegaarda  oonid  be  naed  effeotmlly  to  pretent  any  fnu&ds  qb 
the  revenue,  he  believed  the  Government  would  at  once  ooa- 
sent  to  the  manufacture  of  any  quantity  of  malt  to  be  applied 
to  that  purpose.  He  understood  that  that  would  eflnet  a 
oomplete  rcvolntion  in  feedinjr  cattle,  aad  woold  tend  mora  la 
enrich  the  graaier  and  the  farmer  than  any  Act  the  Lagiatetosi 
ever  passed.  On  this  question,  then,  let  them  collect  cfidence. 
He  again  cuhed  thote  who  had  any  experience  on  thit  tuhjeet 
to  eommnmieale  toUh  Atm,  and  he  hoped,  if  they  saet  af^  tha 
next  Seseion,  to  report  a  ebanie  more  bonaficial  to  the  faimaii 
than  the  oldeet  of  them  ooold  remember.  If  they  oonaidmad 
that  the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  who  represented 
the  agricultural  interest  had  tried  in  vain  for  thirty  years  ta 
get  the  house  to  take  the  first  step,  and  that  they  had  now 
aocoeeded  in  getting  that  first  atep — if  they  let  tis  opporttmiiy 
pott,  by  their  own  negligence,  he  thould  regret  ti— be  h^d  not 
bimteli  to  blame,  but  it  would  be  the  offricuUurittt  themtdom 
who  would  he  to  blame. 
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LONDON,    OR    CENTRAL    FARMERS'    CLUB. 
THE     VETBRINARY     ART     IN     RELATION     TO    AORICULTUBB, 


The  first  monthly  dticosaion  mettiog  of  the  Finnen' 
Clab,  after  the  aatamnal  receti  wtt  held  oa  Monday  ereniDg, 
Nofember  2,  Mr.  H.  Trsthbwy,  in  the  chair.  The 
■ubjeet  for  ditcnaiioo,  namely,  "The  Veterinary  Ait  in 
Relation  to  AgricnltnTt ,"  had  been  aieigned  tor  ita  intro- 
doction  to  Mr.  Fiiher  Hobbs  ;  but  in  coniequenoe  of  that 
gentleman^i  being  confined  at  home  by  indiipoiition,  the 
dnty  was  undertaken  by  Professor  Brown,  late  of  Cirenceiter 
College. 

The  Chairmait  in  his  opening  remarka  expressed  his  re- 
gret that  on  the  first  eyening  of  the  **  session"  the  Clab  were 
depriTod  of  the  presence  of  the  chairman  of  the  year,  Mr. 
Bradshaw,  who  would  in  dae  course  ha?e  presided  on  thst 
occasion,  but  who  was  unfortunately  absent.  He  added  that 
Mr.  HobbSi  whose  name  appeared  on  the  card  as  the  introdncer 
of  the  sutgcct,  was,  as  they  would  all  be  griefed  to  hear,  con- 
fined to  his  house,  if  not  to  his  bed,  and  was  therefore  unable 
to  attend. 

At  the  request  of  the  Chairman,  the  Secrbtabt,  Mr. 
Corbet,  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  Hobbe  explaining  the  cause  of 
his  absence. 

Profiessor  Brown  said :  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  it 
is  not  diflieult  to  understand  why  in  all  periods  the  practical 
has  been  popularly  preferred  to  the  theoretical.  There  is 
something  espedally  satisfactory  in  efidence  which  addresses 
itself  to  our  senses.  That  which  we  can  see  and  touch  is  not 
amatter for spoculatiye discussion;  while  the  conclusions  of 
the  philoeopher,  however  rigidly  deduced,  do  not  appeal  with 
the  force  of  truth  to  the  uneultiTated  intellect:  Between  practice 
and  theory  the  difference  is,  howerer,  really  one  of  degree. 
The  practical  man  must  think  :  that  is  an  absolute  necessity  of 
his  intellectual  being ;  and  the  ▼eriest  theorist  must  in  some 
degree  act  in  obedience  to  a  neoeesity  of  the  physical  con- 
stitution. The  two  things  are,  however,  opposed ;  and  in  pro* 
portion  as  a  man  excels  in  the  one  he  is  deficient  in  the  other. 
The  eonstant  application  that  is  necessary  for  the  attainment 
of  great  physical  tact  is  opposed  to  an  exdusiye  cultivation 
of  the  intellect ;  and,  on  the  oth^r  hand,  constant  indulgence 
in  speculative  and  abstract  reasoning  is  opposed  to  the  attain- 
ment of  any  great  degree  of  physical  excellence.  Man  think- 
ing and  man  acting  will  always  be  distinct ;  they  msy  move 
in  concert,  but  they  will  never  become  one^  A  large  pert  of 
our  discussions  at  the  present  time  seems  to  me  to  arise  from 
a  want  of  distinct  comprehension  of  the  terms  we  are  in  the 
habit  of  employing.  We  hear  of  art,  science,  practice,  theory, 
philosophy  ;  but  there  hu  yet  to  arise  the  authority  that  shall 
give  these  terms  a  precise  meaning.  They  express  your  ideas 
or  mine,  as  wa  think  proper  to  uie  them ;  and  there  is  no 
posnbility  of  deciding  in  what  particular  line,  as  it  were,  our 
minds  ahsll  think.  In  fact  many  of  our  discussions  are  ad- 
mirably illustrated  by  the  fable  of  the  two  knights,  who,  by 
dianee,  were  resting  on  opposite  sides  of  the  same  shield. 
The  shield  wu  composed,  as  you  are  doubtless  aware,  on  one 
aide  of  silver,  on  the  other  of  brass.  In  a  discussion  between 
tile  knights  on  the  matoiial  of  the  ahiald,  alluiioiif  wve  mads 


by  each  as  his  senses  dictated.  A  dispute  eoBseqvntly  vom, 
and  in  the  strife  which  resulted,  it  turned  out  thst  ths  cosiliat- 
ants  had  been  cutting  and  hacking  each  other  beetsN  they 
happened  to  be  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  shidd.  WebiTC 
before  us  to-night,  gentlemen,  two  subjects  of  sa  eaiaatl; 
practical  character— agriculture,  and  the  vetaisiij  irt. 
However  distinct  these  msy  appear  now,  there  is  a  eoaseetia 
between  them,  which  will  be  obvioua  enough  if  we  tneethca 
to  their  origin.  If  we  could  go  back  to  the  time  vha  on 
first  parent, that  "grand  old  gardener,"  as  TasymscilM 
him,  turned  the  first  dod  of  esrtb,  and  thus  Isid  the  (ossdi- 
tion  of  the  sgricultoral  systemt  and  if  we  could  tnee  sgii- 
culture  through  each  succeesive  step  up  to  the  prewt 
moment,  what  a  wonderful  history  it  would  be !  Hov  is- 
interesting  it  would  be  to  watch  the  grsdusl  dawnisg  of  iteti, 
one  after  another,  on  the  slowly-awakening  buattn  eoueioih 
ness— the  growth  of  plants,  the  influence  of  the  smaoni  opon 
them— the  discovery  of  the  astounding  fact  thst  wUi,  ifier  i 
certsin  time,  would  lose  their  fertilityi  and  not  regiis  it  tili 
after  a  long  period  of  rest !  We  csn  imsgine  how  it  «si  fond 
out  that  in  the  excretion  of  animals  there  exnted  s  rendy 
for  the  loss  of  the  fertilising  power,  and  that  there  wu  Uu 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  system  of  msnuring.  We  on 
conceive  how,  gradually  advancing,  men  diseomed  bot 
each  man  could  appropriate  a  certain  portim  fi 
land  to  his  individual  use  for  a  tine,  sad  aUoc 
the  remsinder  to  contiPtte  in  its  natural  state  till  it  bid  it* 
tained  the  requisite  properties;  how,  gradually  adraadfif  oa 
this,  it  became  the  province  of  the  ecienoe  of  ehemistrT^ 
show  that,  by  giving  to  the  soil  the  materials  on  which  phsti 
requited  to  feed,  an  almoat  ad  libitmm  supply  voald  nndt 
Doubtless,  a  problem  remains  yet  to  be  sotred'it  i> 
for  chemistry  to  solve  it— how,  by  adding,  in  the  fom 
of  artidal  manures,  to  the  soil,  we  msy  do  svif  ^ 
the  neoeuity  for  fsllowing,  so  that  we  msy  no  losgtrhiR 
cauie  to  regret  thst  soils  lose  their  fertilising  poven  by  N 
use.  But,  gentlemen,  it  is  not  alone  to  the  cnltiTation  of  thi 
soil  that  sgriculture  is  required  to  devote  attsntioB:  it  bi* 
also  to  deal  with  flocks  and  herds— to  supply  the  peopte  ^ 
animal  as  well  as  vegeUble  food.  And  we  may  well  iaiSff* 
that,  in  primitive  times,  when  so  large  a  proportios  of  tbi 
wealth  of  the  country  consisted  of  flocks  and  herdi,  the  frst 
inroads  of  disease  must  have  struck  the  agriealturiit  nth 
alarm— how  he  must  have  been  forced  to  exereiM  hie  iosM«^7 
in  the  selection  of  healing  planU;  and  how,  by  grsdsildlbrU 
and  very  doubtful  success,  the  veterinary  art  arose  i**^^ 
questionably  did)  out  of  the  sdenoe  of  agriculture.  Ae  df  ili»- 
tion  advances,  the  two  things  becoBse  distinct  ThsvetoiB^ 
art,  no  longer  being  in  the  hsnds  of  the  farmer,  beesetf  the 
property  of  the  ignorant  and  nnedncated,  so  thst  the  osne  «f 
horse-doctor  wss  an  opprobrium.  Thus  we  might  (laee  if 
strugglee  through  various  stsges  of  existeace,  up  to  the  1H^ 
sent  century,  when  it  took  its  place  as  a  distinct  pi«f<wi*' 
with  its  schools  snd  ooUegee,  enlisting  among  iU  me^ 
of  education,  and  lankiBg  fidriy  is  oas  of  the  lib«» 
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pratanoM.   Bnt,  thoagli  a  giMt  dstl  has  bwn  done  by 
Tcterinuy  leiniee,  it  it  a  meluiefaoly  ftet  that  tlia  itoek  of 
tke  flooatiy  hai  not  eip«iuieid  an  amalkntion  in  proportion 
to  that  of  otbtr  dopartmanti.    Statittiei  inform  ni  that  an 
flMnnom  poreentago  of  aaiaali  dio  yoarlf  from  diicatei 
wUeh  vtteiinaiy  Mionea  Mcmi  powerloM  to  remody.    Tfaii  is 
Bot  aatulutoiy  to  reflect  upon*    Bearinf  in  mind  the  enor- 
BMNU  iaflaenee  on  the  pioipeiity  of  the  eommnaity  whieh 
■griealtue  mnat  always  eierdae,  partiealarly  in  a  eoontry  like 
Bnglsad— reoolleetiog  the  effect  on  the  health  of  the  people 
which  mmt  inevitably  be  exerted  by  the  condition  in  whieh 
meat  is  sent  to  msrket^it  is  certainly  not  saUsfaetory  to 
reflect  that  so  eoormons  an  amonnt  of  disease  exists  among 
agrieoUnrsl  stock  as  is  known  to  prcTsil  at  the  present  mo- 
Bsat,  sad  has  piOTailed  for  a  eonsiderable  period.    Now,  in 
endesvouiog  to  find  a  solution  of  this  diflieolty,  one  is  forced 
to  the  conclusion  that  sgricnltnre  has  not  OTailed  itself  to  the 
exteat  that  it  might  have  done  of  the  improYoments  in  ths 
Tstcziaary  art.    I  sm  speaking  f^om  experisncs  of  considerable 
esteat  in  an  agrieultuial  dietrict  when  I  aisure  you  that 
the  stock  of  the  eoontry  is  not  in  the  hands  of  edu- 
atsd  praetitioncrs  (Hear,  hear).     The  number  of  those 
who  are   practisiag^   so  to  speak,  without  a  licence  -the 
number  of   thooa  who  are  uneducated,  uncertified,  and, 
in  many  renpecte^   unfit  to  attend  to  so  important  a  nmt- 
tsr  as  the  health  of  the  stock  of  the  country,  is  more  than 
double  that  of  the  certified  prsctitioners  who  hsTO  enumated 
£rom  one  of  the  colleges.    This  fact  was  brought  out  through 
the  labours  of  the  Seeretsiy  of  the  Veterinary  College  in 
London,  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  members  of  that  institution. 
In  my  own  Tisits  to  farms  in  fsrious  psrts  of  the  country,  I 
have  eonatantly  met  with  men  of  the  elsn  to  whom  I  haTs 
slladed.    Personally*  one  has  of  course  nothing  to  say  sgaiast 
them  i  they  are  sa  mueh  justified  in  getting  their  liTing  in 
their  way  aa  we  are  in  getting  our  living  in  ours  t  but  that  is 
no  reason  why  they  should  be  left  by  fsrmers  to  do  the  smount 
of  mischief  that  they  unquestionably  do.    I  am  free  to  adaut 
that  the  ravages  of  episootie  dimaies  srs  altogether  irremedi- 
able by  medical  treatment.    Beyond  all  question  the  attscks 
of  such  maladies  as  plenro-pnenmonia  and  small-pox  in  sheep 
are  beyond  the  reach  of  the  Toterinary  practitioner.    Scionce 
haanot  yet  disoorered  a  remedy  for  either  of  them.    But 
Ofider  a  properly  regulated  system  th^  could  never  have  done 
the  misehiof  in  the  country  that  they  have.    For  aample,  a 
certified  inspector  is  sent  for,  to  inspect  a  fsrm.    The  tale  hu 
gone  fisrih  that  pleuro-pncumonia  is  there.    Thinkiag  cslmly 
on  the  natter,  one  is  often  tempted  to  smile  at  the  whole 
affidr.    Reports  go  forth  that  on  a  osrtsin  fkrm  pleuro-pneu- 
mosna  haa  appesred.  and  that  by  well-directed  efforts  on  the 
part  of  the  owner  its  ravages  have  been  stopped.    GentlcBMu, 
Bunh  a  thiog  has  never  happeaed  yet.    I  hare  myself  been 
called  in.  in  eome  of  these  supposed  cases  of  pleuro-paenmoaia. 
Aftar  walkiag  smong  the  stock,  I  baTo  said  to  the  owner,  '*  I 
do  not  discover  say  signs  of  the  dimase;  on  what  is  your 
opiakm  founded?"    The  reply  has  been,  ** These  aoimsls 
ahovrad  eertam  symptoms,  we  treated  them  in  a  oertsin  way, 
and  tiM  dissaso  stopped.*    I  hsve  inspscted  the  remains  of 
^^^■amU  tiun  have  died,  and  found  oothiag  of  the  disease. 
In  oiM  ease  a  gentleman  had   been    induced  to  fumigate 
hia   ahedo  with  vspour  of  tar,  or  sooMthing  of  that  kind, 
aa  a  apadfic  for  the  mslsdy,  and  he  told  me  that  by  so  doing 
hm  bad  iSTed  all  his  stock  with  the  aioeption  of  one  soinmL 
That  one  I  hsTa  no  hssitation  in  saying  he  had  suffocated 


(leugfater).  Am  animal  ssight  have  had  a  eold  or  a  cough,  but 
I  sm  enabled  to  say  that  there  wm  no  caae  of  pleuro-pncu- 
monia. Caaci  like  that  to  which  I  have  thus  referred  are  not 
uncommon.  One  sees  isceipts  constantly  given  whidi  are  of 
no  use ;  one  sees  soeu  trifling  application  in  the  nature  of 
fsvcr  medicine,  nitrie  ether,  simple  nitre,  or  eomething  of 
that  ktad,  advertised  as  a  suoesssful  reaudy  for  pleuro- 
pneusMmia  on  a  fhrm ;  aad  what  I  contend  is,  that  there  has 
not  bscn  sny  instance  of  that  disease  on  the  farm  where  the 
luppoeed  remedy  wu  successful.  It  must  indeed  haye  been 
evident  to  the  scientific  men  that  thsre  never  had  been  such  a 
esse.  Is  it  reasonable  to  suppose  thst  a  disease  which  hae 
baffled  the  accumulated  science  of  the  time,  end  on  whieh 
no  medidoe  thst  has  been  discovered  has  the  slightest 
iafioenee,  would  yield  to  a  dose  of  nitre  or  nitrie  ether, 
which  one  uses  for  a  common  cold?  On  the  face  of 
things  the  notion  ii  altogether  absurd.  Now  it  seems 
to  me  that  sueh  mistskes  could  not  have  occurred,  had  the 
connection  between  the  yeterinary  art  and  agricultural  prac- 
tios  been  thoroughly  realised.  To  what  exteat  that  eonnec- 
tion  should  be  allowed  to  subsist,  is  a  question  of  detail,  into 
which  I  cannot  poesibly  enter  within  the  limits  of  a  discossion 
like  this.  But,  with  the  view  of  pointing  out  its  leading 
features,  let  me  refer  to  the  origin  of  the  aaimals  which  we 
have  to  deel  with— in  other  words,  to  the  queetion  of  bresd- 
ing.  Take  one  importsnt  departmeat  of  animal  eiistence  in 
the  present  day— horees.  Of  csrt-horscs  we  have  a  fair 
sample.  la  some  psrts  of  the  eonntry  they  are  yeiy  good ; 
but  a  very  large  proportion  of  them  are  badly  maoaged.  The 
stablee  are  generally  altogether  .unfit  for  the  residence  even  of 
an  organissd  bsiag  of  a  lower  denomination :  and  the  treat- 
ment vhidi  horses  meet  with  is  anything  but  reepcctable. 
Still,  these  animsls  by  some  mesas  or  other  have  escaped 
the  deterioration  which  has  affected  other  classes.  Tske, 
however,  the  hsck.  Where  is  he  ?  Where,  I  say,  is  that  animal 
at  the  preeent  time  ?  Do  you  mount  a  horse  once  a  month, 
without  almoet  feeling  sorry  that  you  have  been  inveigled 
into  the  eaddle?  It  ie  only  by  the  rarest  chsnce  that 
one  meets  with  sn  snisud  that  will  carry  oae  pleasaatly.  I 
do  not  mean  to  deny  that  you  may  find  plenty  of  animals 
that  will  csrry  yon  safely  to  your  destination  and  back  sgain; 
but,  smuming  that  yon  desire  to  have  sonm  plessnre  in 
equMtrisn  exercise,  how  rsrely  do  you  find  an  animal  that  can 
ensure  it  I  And  is  this  to  be  wondered  at,  when  we  oonsidsr 
the  snimsl's  origin?  As  Mr.  Corbet  hss  ssid,  whatever 
animal  a  nun  happens  to  havcb  he  puts  it  to  snythiog 
that  turns  up.  la  fset,  about  as  much  attention  is  devoted 
to  this  subject  as  one  ordinarily  bestows  on  a  sitting  of 
Cochin  China  fowls  or  rsising  of  a  litter  of  puppies.  Let  us 
pan  on  now  to  the  hunter.  In  this  can  you  may  get  an 
animsl  that  is  very  fnt,  end  will  jump  remarkably  well ;  but 
in  anything  like  the  old-fathioned  run  of  five-and-forty 
minutw,  how  remsrksbly  few  animsls  will  you  find  in  at  the 
finish !  How  much  is  there  sscrifiecd  of  good  bottom  and 
toncb  and  length  of  body  and  ahortncn  of  lege,  to  the  miser- 
able system  of  breeding  a  pretty-looking  horse,  with  anything 
but  a  long  body  and  snything  but  short  legs  i  If  the  aninml 
hu  a  smsll  head  and  a  tolerably  thin  neck,  which  he  curves 
in  a  dignified  msnner,  public  tute  appears  to  be  quite  satis- 
fied. Now  this  itste  of  things  onght  not  to  exist ;  sad  with 
a  proper  association  of  veterinary  nience  with  agriculture,  it 
could  not  exist  Tske,  again,  your  stock,  I  grant  that  yon 
have  dona  a  gmt  deal  in  that  mpeet.    Your   horthons  are 
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ft  mufti.  Aft  tfwy  pwiodiitl  iMptefeiM  I  iad  thm  •<?■■•- 
ingl  nd  we  ham  kere,  potepi,  the  WMt  MteudiBg  ii^ 
■Ubm  of  ipngri«iv«  dtfBlopfliwft  vhieli  ntftuil  biilMy 
funidiit.  It  ippeiN  tnm  tte  iwMrki  of  IL  OtnH,  who 
WM  io  Ui  day  a  adaotile  Man  aid  a  olota  ohtarfat  of  eattla 
•—I  aa  tpaakiof  aov  of  Atntli  Mitle  a  good  aaiaal  had 
Sb  Ua  day  iti  parmaoeaC  tooth  vol!  op  aad  its  doatitioii  por- 
Iwtod  at  the  ago  of  flvo  or  ni  yean.  I  eonitaDtly  dad 
■hoithonii  with  ftiU  doatition  under  throe  yeart  of  tgo.  The 
attaiaoMat  of  perfect  doatitioa  it,  I  need  teeroily  lay,  a  proof 
that  the  aaimal  hae  readied  the  period  of  ■atoiity.  la  the 
Oiae  of  ibeep  wo  hare  advaaeed  a  year,  aad  ia  that  of  pige  a 
year  aad  a  half.  The  pig,  which  vsed  to  reqahro  three  yean, 
hat  BOW  perfect  dcntitioa  aad  fall  bodily  defolopMiit  at  the 
ago  of  oighteea  monthi.  Xbii  ihowi  what  can  be  doao  when 
a  certain  thing  boooaioe  adTitable,  aad  attention  ie  diiocted 
to  it.  It  leomc  a  etrong  Cut  in  cnpport  of  BIr.  Dar  win'e  notion 
that  yon  can  almoet  do  what  yon  like  ia  each  matteie. 
Pigoon  feaeien  tell  nt  that  they  cea  brtad  to  any  partiealar 
oelonr  that  they  with  in  the  feathere,  aad  what  hea  been  done 
in  the  eaie  of  pige  afferdt  a  etrong  preenmption  in  CtTonr  of 
that  theory.  Bnt  remember  that  where  yon  have  preeodty  of 
doftiopmcBt  there  ia  a  eorretpoadiag  want  of  tone  in  the 
iyttem.  It  appean  to  be  an  inveriable  law  that  that  which  it 
qiuekly  prodnced  ehall  not  long  eontinae.  Hence,  it  ie  that 
tbeee  eaintle  which  yon  hato  eneceeded  in  breeding  in  neh 
wonderfbl  perfection  witiihi  to  short  a  period  are  remarkably 
anl^tet  to  ditoaae.  Yea  will  ivoly  find  the  langt  of  a  ahoep 
two  yeem  old  firoo  from  organic  maltdy.  Bodi  aaimalt  are 
oonttantly  exhibiting  in  the  internal  mgeaieatioB  tape-woimt, 
aad  hydatidi  almoet  withont  nnmber.  Moreoteri  the  pro- 
blem hat  yet  to  be  lelfod  what  particular  kind  of  food  it  beet 
adapted  to  lustain  the  aaimtl't  body,  and  to  brmg  it  to  early 
ttatnrity  without  any  nnneeemary  lorn  of  Itt  tone  or  of  nutri- 
tivo  propertiee.  I  do  not  aUnd  here  to  tell  yon  that  a  theep 
of  the  age  of  fifo  yean  would  bo  much  better  food  for  the 
people  than  a  theop  of  the  age  of  one  year.  I  ehould  eoneider 
that  I  wai  rather  tmpttiing  on  yonr  patience  if  I  did  more 
than  allude  to  what  it  to  pelptble,  But  the  quettion  it,  not 
which  animal  ie  beit  for  the  market,  bnt  which  will  pay  beet, 
ooeMMrdeSly  tpeeking  (Hear,  hear).  It  would  bo  altogether 
nnreaeonablo  and  abeurd  to  opect  the  farmer  to  keep  hie 
•hoop  up  to  the  ago  of  four  yean,  merely  that  people  might 
hare  better  mutton  (Hear,  hear).  Of  eonree,  one  would 
alwaya  prefer  fonr-yoer  to  oao^yoar-old  mutton ;  but  one  ia 
tolerably  contented  to  long  aa  the  mutton  aupplied  ia  in  a 
healthy  condition.  It  it  admitted  that  the  preeence  of  theep 
on  the  firm  it  a  aeeetcity  of  EagUth  agricultun  i  in  fact,  our 
■yatem  of  wheat-growing,  in  connection  with  turnip  hua- 
bandry,ia  dependant  on  that  animal.  But  the  queetion  for 
the  agrieoltnriat  to  decide  ie  how  long  the  aninml  may  bo  moat 
profitably  kept?  My  own  opinion  ia,  that,  aethey  are  at 
preaent  bred  add  fed,  if  the  grow  ing  fiocka  of  the  country 
were  retained  two  yean  inatead  of  one,  the  lota  to  the  fhimer 
would  be  irremediable,  and  the  per-eentage  of  deatha  terrific 
(Hear,  hear).  Knowing  what  I  do  about  the  condition  of  anch 
animala  about  the  ege  of  one  year,  which  may  be  regarded  aa 
the  term  of  tolenble  maturity  and  general  detelopment  of  the 
bodily  ayttem,  I  hold  that  with  the  aame  method  of  liteding— 
I  mean  feeding  largely  upon  roota  containing  aa  enormoua 
percentage  of  water,  aad  tending  to  prodoee  a  flabby  aad 
looee  c<»dition  of  body— the  anunala  would  aofRv  aariondy 
ilthiy  wenkapt  much  longs.   l?Ula  the  piHent  ^yitem  of 


feeding  edeta.  no  iimody  fee  the  tiili  whidh  amiBiHrit 
can   be  anggeetad.    Bnt  agaiaat  the  ayekam  d  firttahg 
aniaula I  wiah  ta eotev  my  etnageal  peolad.  The ahJKlaf 
agrienltnml  odObitione  ehonld  bo  to  eaaeuHja  thi  feiday. 
meat  of  the  moel  perfect  ferma  of  aBimala,Bettemitii 
large  aaMMt  of  iat;  and  the  aniaada  wh&di  I  am  f^jor 
to  year  are  fee  fkom  eatfefyiag  bm  in  tUi  raaptd.  lAwm 
BMHO  end  aaece  fet  laid  on,  appeiently  for  the  parpen  of !» 
oeattngdefoeus  and  I  ngrot  ta  bo  obliged  temfd  tM 
Jodgot,  eeme  of  whom  probably  an  preaaat  thia  eftnia|,tim 
they  an  ia  eomo  degtoe  leapondble  for  this  (Hatr,  hair).  I 
doDOt  know  whetherit  ia  redly  the  eeae  that  thcj  jedfi 
fevonraUy  according  to  the  aatoant  of  fet  npea  m  aaiaal^ 
body,  bnt  I  do  kaow  that  breedan  generally  an  endvtte 
impreadott  that  they  do  eo  (Hear,  hoar).    Brtedtn  my,  *It 
ie  BO  nee  eending  that  aaimdto  the  agrieultand  thov,  it  h 
not  fet  enongh  for  that  purpoeel"    That  b  langiagt  vUA 
ought  not  to  eoBM  f^om  the  month  of  eaybiatderiathi 
kingdom.    In  examining  the  intend  orgenieatiea  of  aaiMk 
which  have  died,  I  hate  found,  in  naoy  emoi,  fdtgr  ^Imn 
of  thelivar— a  diaeata  which  it  might  wall  be  nppoid 
wtt    confined    to    men    who    lorod    to    gratify   tUi 
taata    for  tartleeoup,    and    odicr    thiage   eODtaiaiai  i 
large  quaatity  of  oleeginoue  mattar.  I  hare  foaad  tkii  imw 
Bot  ody  amoBg etock,  batovoa  among  honmeadcili.  B 
exiata,  I  bdiere,  at  the  preaeat  tiaia  amaag  henai,  mUk, 
abeep,  aad  cdTae,  to  an  oaormoua  aatast;  aad  tht  pmrnn 
of  eneh  a  diteata  aa  fhtty  liver  proTce  that  than  ia  lawilkiaf 
etaeatidly  wroag  in  the  preaent  eyatem  of  feediag,  aa4  wff- 
geete  the  impettaace  of  proeeodiag  on  legdar  nimtiic 
prfaidplea,  which  though  they  may  be  imperfect,  an  ncwik» 
leea,aaferaatheymaygo,tdenblywdlMBed.   WtU.thM, 
haTiag  to  eondder  the  etock  on  the  farm  aa  aubjtd  to  diHMit 
one  of  ooarao  naturdly  ngrete  bebg  vaaMe  to  lasgwt  ^7 
meaaa  by  which  the  foteriaary  art  eaidd  material^  ami  Iki 
agricttlturid.    In  the  caao  of  the  hone  one  atarta  wiA  th 
graad  ihct  that  the  careaae  of  the  aninad  ia  worth  attbiasd 
all,  ao  that  it  muat  dwaya  be  worth  while  to  attndvdto 
hia  hedth.    Hie  vdue  beiag,   aey,  £10  Whaa  ttfiag,  hi 
will  perhape  OBly  bo  worth  ee  maay  ahlliaga  whm  fed; 
aad  hence  the  veterinaiy  art  haa a aauch  wider  faMfainhfei 

to  horacB  than  b  relation  to  cattle.  When  ea  aaind  ii 
affacted  by  epiiootie  dieee8^  or  any  diaaeae  thd  iiM 
matariaBy  to  redace  the  admd'a  ooaditioB,  the  fird  ( 
that  ariaei  in  hit  mind  fe,  <«  Will  it  anawer  my 
better  to condgn  ^ia  animri  at  onaa  to  thehotih«,«» 
take  the  chencea  of  a  treatment  which  wiB  prebaMf  bt  ■»• 
ceadd,with  acertdnloea  of  conditioB  r '  aad  I  m  hwtlid 
enough  to  eay  that  I  thiak  it  geaataliy  aaawan  hia 
eead  the  aninml  to  the  butcher.  [Mr.  Com  obbtb  t 
be  no  doubt  of  it."]  I  mnat  any  oondantiou^f  «hd  I  hi« 
Bover  been  able  ia  anch  oaaee  to  euggoet  the  fttft^^ 
mediod  treatment,,  bccanao  of  thatwafatinaato' 
thocertahi  lomofcoaditioB.  If  yon  gat  a  vdaaUa 
back  horn  the  Toterinary  aargaon  a  laan  beg  d  boan,  Id 
with  aonnd  wind  and  limb,  you  know  perfDcHty  oeU  Adi 
eertdn  amonatof  caio  aad  keep  will  reaton  Urn  te  kit  feia* 
condition,  end  the  reedt  ia  that  you  aeo  mUafiail,  m<  Ife 
toterinary  aurgoon  obtdna  the  oedit  of  hanagadfevdi 
good  cure.    Ontheother  hand,  ifafettiBgoxIflaaBdlW 

ha  haa  gained  duifngdxmoBtfaa,  aad  ft  takae  dx  mmife  1^ 
bring  him  to  Ua  niimi 
gdmno  cMditi  and  at  the 
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of pMlnll  tkMtai  I4o  Mft thbk  team limrniy 
of  ate  wtimrtiMt  «f  tht  vetarinaiy  piofeinmi  vkta  th«y 
dtdiM  to  tabait  thw  aaiaalt  «iia«r  nA  ofciuMlMeM  to 

or  ttm  be  htoaiil  for  noC  kMpiag  tfatir 
vilhoBt  iUflli  tMtamft  IB  «  OQBditioii  of  diMMt  whioh 
McoMititoi  ft  loM  of  bnlk.  Bat  I  do  blaao  thm  ibr 
Mtooatnltiortiievotoriury  ■ufftoa  man  imqamtiy  tbaii 
tbtj  d<^  wbM  timr  miauli  an  tbnfttiMd  with  dkMMO 
(Hmt,  hctr).  Tho  oiOinik  of  trnftUpox  k  Wittriun  dtnteff 
yMlMftiuuMrftAmlodftiplMdid  ttluatntioft  ofwbfttiMy 
bt  doM  bf  ooBbinttSos.  Tbo  olora  htviftg  ben  lottftdod, 
tba  ■grieohomto  of  tbo  diitriBt  coMbiood,  praptr  picoo«> 
lioftf  TOO  ttkfft,  tbo  bodioi  of  tbo  kfcetod  obeep  vora 
baricd,  oftd  thv  tbo  nnge  of  tbo  diaooM  wis  liaitod.  I  oboll 
ilvaya  pout  to  tbot  aa  ft  oantiftdftg  pnof  ^ot  ftgriraltuiata 

ilfoa 


Biay  do  ft  very  gioal  doal  towaida 
tbe  piovofttiDB  ftf  diaaaao  (Hoar,  boar).  I  caanot  add,  for  it 
IB  Bot  ay  opiftioD,  tbat  i«toiiMry  lelonea  can  do  a  gveat 
daal  loraaimalavbMlbafltMllyandiataBed.  Bat  ban  ariata 
ft  Torj  importftftt  qoaatioft.  Whoa  tbo  qaaaWoa  ia  wbatbor 
it  io  battarto  ooaoign  ftaaniaMl  tbat  it  diaaaatd  to  tbo  batebor 
or  to  aobjaat  it  to  doubtftd  medical  titfttoioot,  I  aaj  at  oaco 
oaaoiffa  it  to  tba  bateber.  Bat  tboio  oogbt  to  bo  aoao  ra- 
•liietioBaB  totbo  coaditioa  ia  which  tbo  aniMd  abooM  be 
ao  eaaaigaod,  aad  it  ia,  I  tbiak,  for  teteriaftry  oeiance  to 
dcfiao  tbot  ooaditioB.  ThoM  ougbt  to  bo  aoae  kind  of  oorti- 
flwiioa  tbat  tho  aataai  waa  aot  aalt  for  baaiaB  food.  It 
woald  bo  porfBotiy  aboard  to  imagiao  tbat  all  diacaaod  aai- 
aiala  are  naflt  for  food.  Tbora  arc  ploaty  of  diioaMd 
aaiflnla  that  woaM  aot  repay  oaa  for  medical  traataiCBt,  and 
of  which,  Bovortheleci,  oae  woald  aot  objeet  to  partake. 
There  art  plealy  of  eaaea  of  local  diaoese  io  wbich  the  eoimal 
affMtod  aa J  anbeaitokfaigly  be  coaoiKacd  to  tbe  batcher.  Bat, 
OB  the  other  head,  tbdo  oagbt,  I  rtpeat,  ia  all  socb  caoce,  to 
he  ft  eeitilcate  of  itaOM  for  ooaoamption.  A  large  nrnaber 
of  aaiaala  which  are  not  fit  to  be  aoM  aa  food  are  coaitaaily 
hoiaK  aeat  iato  the  taaiket  BooMtime  age,  wiibing  to  ob- 
tain a«ao  oal^{eeti  for  otaaiieatioB,  I  aeat  to  a  large  batcher 
far  thaa,  and  I  raeeifed  back  five  or  eix  aaioiala  wbich,  tboogli 
in  ft  bad  etatoof  rot,  were  dreaaed  for  tbo  market.  I  bafo  alao 
beea  told  by  aa  indiTiduftl  tbat  between  the  towa  where 
he  raoidedaod  Loadoa  bo  bad  witbia  tbo  apace  of  liz  moatba 
fciUod  ao  koa  thaa  750  aaimala  in  •  atato  of  eitreme  diacaoe. 
I    beliena  thoae   animala  were  all  ocat  to   aiarket     Csn 

forft  aaenoatr  Whatheeemea  of  all  tbeee 
ahaep  f  Wo  tee  handreda  and  thooaaadi  of  tbem  altre 
beoMoaa  of  them  whea  dead?  To  boiy  them  would 
whole  oataeomba ;  the  real  cfttaoombt  are  tbe  intosti- 
nal  eaaalf  of  the  haama  body.  We  bear  of  the  amaU.poz, 
and  typhoid  ferer  ptovailiBg  amoeg  the  poor ;  aad 

at  it,  aader  aaeh  a  atote  of  tbingat  No  one 
can  oappooofor  a  momoat  that  thta  evil  oogbt  to  be  ftllowed 
to  eoatiaao.  Aa  I  hava  bcfiMO  hitimatad,  I  thiok  the  chief 
man  of  tbe  ireterioary  aciaace  ia  ia  prcTeatioD.  How  far  a 
ragnkr  oyatem  of  attootloa  to  tbe  health  of  atock  can  be  ear- 
ned oat  practically  it  ia  not  my  proyinee  to  niggeat.  1  do 
mot  kaow  whether  or  aot  the  lyttom  whidi  pre? aili  m  Cbiaa 
with  regard  to  the  aiedieal  profeatioo  woald  aniwer  ia  refbr- 
caee  to  Eagllib  atock.  It  it  aaid  that  ia  China  it  ia  cnito- 
Bury  Ibr  the  patieat  to  pay  bia  doctor  u  loog  aa  he  is  well, 
and  far  the  doctor  to  pay  the  petiaBt  when  he  ia  ill  (Uoghtar). 
Whalher  timt  ly  iIhu  would  asawvia  tUa  eoastiy  hi 


to  the  ahoop  Bad  omb  I  da  aot  pwtiad  to  aay,  hBtlftmeott- 
viaced  that  tbe  re-eatahtiihaMnt  of  tbo  original  eoaacctaon  ba> 
tween  Totarioaiy  adoaee  aad  agricaltora  woald  ho  aTfaediBgly 
hnneftrial  to  fbrmora.  I  foal  eoafidoat  that  their  diaeaaaoetiaB 
baa  beta  a  great  Ofil,  ftod  I  adriio  yea, 
to  eodea?aar  to  raetoia  tho  coaaeetioB  aa  aooa 
Vor  tbia  porpoee  I  woald  ramaifc  therecaa  be  no  qaeetioa  that 
tbe  oommeooaaMBt  of  odacatioa  ia  tho  poiat  at  which  light 
priadplea  aboald  be  iaotiUed.  I  do  att  eradit  to  tbo  agriaat 
tariata  of  tbo  day.  They  pieeeat  to  bm  a  apeetaelo  whiah  fo 
witboat  ft  parallel^tho'Bpoetaele  of  mea  who,  after  bariag  Ibt 
beared  for  yaera  aad  aoeared  tho  comfort  aad  loiariaa  of  UCa, 
ia  the  eojoymeat  of  which  they  might  well  beeoatentodto 
root,  eooM  Ikom  their  homoa  to  take  part  ia  praatical  and 
acioBtifie  diaeaaafona  on  agrioaltara,  aad  devote  all  tbibr 
elfoxto  to  tho  uaproreaMat  of  a  ayatam  of  which  thoyaia 
fthleeipoaeBto(Gbeera.)  Bat  while  I  gifo  foU  credit  to  eaoh 
pcraoae,  I  eoatead  that  theia  iayot  aiaeh  to  ho  doae  for  tha 
riaiag  geaaration  of  farmen.  There  rcBMiaa  atUl  to  ha 
oatabliahed  a  aafliaNBt  anmber  of  achoda  and  ooUegee  far  tha 
odacatiOB  of  that  daaa  of  aocfoty.  Alter  men  than  ft  dean 
yean'  eipoiieaee  ia  rdatioa  to  agriaaltaral  teeehing,  I  boliefa 
tho  lyatem  haa  yet  to  bo  diacoTorad  which  ahaU  amat  tho  n- 
qoiremoata  of  the  tinm.  Wo  waat  mora  of  praetiea  aad  laai 
of  theory.  It  ia  a  vary  deUberato  ooaTietioa  that  the  loetara 
ayatem  ia  aot  adapted  for  eompolaory  taitioa.  Itieaafldant 
for  thoae  who  deeife  to  loani.  hat  not  for  thooo  who  do  not; 
aad  BBMBg  tbe  itamg  geaeiatioa  of  formeia  era  to  be  foand  a 
forge  proportioB  of  thooo  who  do  aot  fool  tho  aooaaiity  of 
leainmg.  I  belwve  that  the  only  ayatam  of  ioetiaetioa  whfoh 
i«  likely  to  prove  effectaal  ia  tbat  which  ia  carried  oat  hi  eama 
of  tbo  BMdioal  Bchoola  in  Loodoa,  I  bmoo  tho  ayatem  aadar 
which  ft  yoong  amn  ia  repaired  not  owrely  to  loam  ft  thtag^ 
bat  to  do  it  (Hear,  hear.)  Wo  waat  mora  lehoola  and  oaHatca 
ia  eoaaectioB  with  agricaltBre.  That  there  ahoald  ho  only 
OBO  agricttltoral  eoUege  ii,  I  think,  a  refleotaoa  on  the  whafo 
kingdom.  Tbere  aboald  bo  a  doaen  colleges,  altogether  db- 
ooaneoted  with  ordhmry  achool  tcachiBg.  Ton  canaot  ia  one 
part  of  tbe  day  traat  papila  aa  mea  aad  ia  tbo  other  part  aa 
achool-boya:  tho  ordhiary  edoeatioa  ahoald  bo  firmer  fined 
before  yeatha  are  aeat  to  aa  agrieaHaial  oollege,ftnd  when  Ihoy 
are  there  their  atteationahooM  be  directed  to  the  asisnfa  aad 
f  raetiee  of  foimmf .  I  have  oftea  beea  atiiiek  with  tbo 
f .  L  aa  ezteat  of  iaformatioa  collected  ia  practical  dueaa, 
pared  with  tbat  which  has  been  obteiood  ia  the  leetnre 
Let  BM  add  that  tbere  can  be  no  qaeetioa  tbat  by  the  inatklB- 
tien  of  achodia  and  oeUeges,  by  the  ostahliahment  and  eitaa- 
sion  of  soch  Chibs  aa  this,  by  occaeioBBl  Icctaica,  by  tho 
inapeotfon  of  stock  in  diflSereat  peita  of  the  eoantry,  aad  by  • 
gsDeral  combination  of  intereato,  yon  wiH  beat  aolve  tbe  qaea- 
tioii  how  wo  aiay  draw  doaer  tbe  rdalioa  betweea  the  voter- 
iaary  ait  aad  agricakare.  Hie  two  tbiaga  were,  aa  I  hava 
before  aaid,  origiaftlly  ooaaoeted,  tho  one  ariaing  natanrily 
oat  of  the  other,  aed  their  diseoaaoetioa  mast  be  injaitoaa 
alike  to  both  (choera.) 

Dr.  ToBUSKiB  aaid  they  had  heard  a  good  deal  that 
eveoiag  aboat  fotty  degeoeratioa  aad  aa  exceaaive  depoaitfon 
of  fot  Now,  aa  fat  ooold  ooly  be  deporited  from  fatty  maltar 
ooBtained  in  food  or  materiala  aaalogooa  to  fat,  be  preeoiBod 
that  what  tbe  Profeeaor  referred  to  waa  exceaaive  feeding  with 
f at-prodndng  jnateriala.  He  wu  sorry  to  say  tbat  he  diiltead 
from  bia  fbrmer  exoelleat  eoHeagoo  oa  that  point  SpeaUag 
I  ch«nmlly,haboKBVidthatthegnatpiactleilBbtikaiBlha 
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«rt  of  feeding  wae^  the  eueniT*  mpply  not  of  iktpprodocbg, 
Imt  of  fleeh-pradoeiiiK  niAteriala.  He  hid  been  perfectly 
MBUed  to  find,  in  the  pnblie  Jounele,  no  mean  aathority  in 
agrieoltonl  metten  lecoaunending  the  uie  of  i»  aoch  es 
S81bi.  of  oilcake  (Hcer,  hear.)  In  oilcake  theie  waa  aome- 
thing  like  30  per  eent.  of  fleah-foming  aubaUnoea.  If  they 
looked  at  the  food  of  mminating  aninala  they  wonld  find 
that  an  imnenae  aapply  of  plaatie  elementa,  aa  liebig 
called  them,  or  ficah-forming  materialt,  waa  not  neoeaaary. 
Henee  the  advantage  of  giving  animala  highly  nntritioua 
anbataneei,  anch  aa  oilcake,  beanmeal,  and  richer  kinds  of 
food,  generally  conaidered  heating,  with  atraw,  chaff,  or  even 
meal,  which  poaseased  non-heating  properties.  He  thought  a 
great  preetieal  miatake  waa  made  at  the  preaent  time  in  the 
art  of  feeding,  in  the  ezceaaiTO  anpply  of  nitrogenona  food. 
He  eoold  not  nnderatand,  apeaking  efaemieaUy,  how  even  lOlba 
of  oilcake  conld  be  aaaimilated  with  any  advantage  to  the 
anianl,  or  withont  deteriorating,  in  aome  way  or  other,  ita 
conitatntion  (Hear,  hear.)  They  had  been  too  mnch  in  the 
habit  of  regarding  an[animal  aa  a  manore-prodneing  machine. 
Certainly  it  wu  a  mannre-prodndng  machine,  bnt  only  to  a 
eertain  extent.  They  meat  not  make  the  oi,  or  any  other 
animal,  merely  a  machine  of  that  kind  (Hear,  hear.)  Tbey 
eoold  not  feed  even  a  thraahing-auichine  eo  aa  to  overload  it, 
without  doing  it  aoaae  injary ;  and  by  giviog  cattle  lOIba.  of 
oilcake,  which  waa  eonaiderably  below  the  qoantity  eometimea 
given,  they  mnat  injnra  them.  Thia  waa  not  an  opinion  ez- 
preaaed  at  random ;  he  knew  aa  a  fact  that  iijary  waa  done 
by  an  eaeeaeiTe  quantity  of  cake,  and  eapecially  cake  that  waa 
rich  in  nitrogenona  matter.  It  happened  in  the  caae  of  linaeed 
oake  that  the  nitrogenona  matter  waa  aaaociated  with  an  oil 
whlA  waa  well  known  to  poeaeaa  laxative  propertiea  that 
took  away  any  ii^ory.  Bot  when  they  gave  any  other  do- 
Bcription  of  eake  however,  good  it  might  be,  in  which  the 
nitrogenona  food  wu  not  aaaociated  with  medicinal  linaeed  oil, 
injory  waa  done.  In  hie  practiee  eaaea  had  continnally  oo- 
Miied  in  which  the  atomacha  and  inteatiDea  of  animala  had 
bean  aent  to  him,  with  a  reqncat  that  he  would  examine  them 
and  aee  from  what  cause  they  died.  He  could  find  none ; 
but  on  inquiry  he  found  that  the  mischief  arose  from  an 
ezeaeaive  aupply  of  cake  which  waa  exceedingly  rich  in  nitro- 
genona matter,  capedally  nut^cake  and  cotton-cake.  [A 
YoiOK :  Decorticated  cake  ?]  Tee,  and  it  waa  remarkable 
that  the  decorticated  cake,  which  did  not  act  mechanically,  like 
cake  which  waa  made  from  the  whole  seed,  and  havbg  the 
ahdl  on.  might  be  oonaide  red  indigestible.  The  pure  decortt- 
eated  cake,  the  genuine*  highly  nntritioua  artide,  in  many 
caeca  produced  aerioua  miachief.  He  therefore  differed  to 
a  eonaiderable  extent  from  bia  colleague  in  the  aupposition 
that  it  wu  an  exceaaive  aupply  of  fattening  food  that  pro- 
duced diaeaae  in  cattle ;  he  waa  rather  inclined  to  think  that 
it  waa  an  exceaaive  aupply  of  nitrogenous  (ood.  According 
to  thia  view,  5ib8.  of  cake  of  a  good  description  waa  about  the 
maximum  quantity  that  ought  to  be  given  to  an  animal;  all 
above  that  he  ooaaidercd  calculated  to  do  more  harm  than 
good  (Hear,  hear.)  That  waa  a  point  of  conatderahle  piao- 
timd  intereat,  and  therefore  he  had  ventored  to  bring  it  before 
the  Club.  On  other  pointo  relating  more  particularly  to  the 
veterinary  art,  he  mnat  keep  ailence. 

Mr,  L.  A.  CouasMAKSR  (Wat wood,  Guildford)  aaid  he 
agreed  with  Profoeior  Brown,  that  agriculture  had  not  yet 
auffidently  availed  itaelf  of  the  vetermary  art.  In  oonntica 
when  the  auperior  breeda  of  cattle  prevailed  there  would  be 


found  valuable  profeaaora  of  that  art;  but  in  maay  putt  a( 
the  counter,  including  hia  own  diatrict,  farmen  eeald  gcacallj 
only  employ  ignorant  men  ealliag  thamaalvaa  hane-doeton  nd 
eow-leeAea^  and  who  often  did  mon  harm  than  gaod.  Soeh  per- 
aonafarmera  were  very  Icathtoeallin.  When  there  wuujtkiai 
the  matter  with  their  horaea  th^  praferredrelyiagflBeoBMB 
acnae,  a  few  aimpleramediee,  and  Dame  Nature.   Whet  their 
cattle  were diaaaaed  they  cnt their  thioate(huigbtcr).  Itnis 
very  aimple  bnt  aa  efilcacioua  remedy,  and  was  found  far  piefer- 
able  to  the  cow-leech  with  bialong  bill.  HerseoDeetsd  thttiuM 
yeara  ago  Profeeeor  Coleman  aaid  that  when  in  pndieeu  • 
veterinary  aurgeon  in  London  he  thought  he  akoaid  like  to 
know  aoBMthing  about  the  London  dairies,  not  nhAaa^  to 
confine  hia  attentton  to  horaeeb  bnt  to  extend  it  to  eeti.  Ac- 
cordingly he  called  on  aeveral  owncra  of  large  Loadoa  dsiiicf, 
and,  announdog  who  and  what  he  waa,  told  theaitkst  if  tben 
ahonld  at  anytime  be  anything  the  matter  with  thsii  itod 
and  wonld  aend  for  him  he  vrould  give  them  the  bcmfit  of  ka 
advice  and  eharge  them  nothing  for  it.    Weeks  sad  mostks 
rolled  on,  bnt  he  was  never  aent  for.  At  hut  he  caUsdoaNm 
of  the  dairymen  again,  and,  alter  reminding  them  of  kii  foner 
viait,  aaid  I  am  afkaid  you  did  not  underatand  me  vkeo  I  nid 
that  I  would  give  you  advice  withont  charging  joo  aajthnf 
forit    "Oh!  yea,'*was  the  reply, *•  we perfeetlf aadrntttd 
what  you  eaid ;  bnt  we  have  found  by  experieaoe  thit  it  doci 
not  do  to  doctor  ouratock.  If  anything  ia  the  autter  vitk  tkt 
animala  there  ia  alaraya  a  price  to  be  got  for  them  ia  Lsadas, 
and  we  cnt  their  throata^  (langhter).  Conaaquentlj,  ?rofeMr 
Coleman  could  not  obtain  an  opportunity  of  eesisK  vhit  b> 
had  deaired  during  hia  practice  in  London.    With  itgud  to 
early  maturity,  it  must  be  admitted  that  where  that  wai  tke 
main  object  animala  were  not  eo  healthy  aa  thsj  aught  otto- 
wise  be;  bat  early  maturity  waa  what  aaawered  tkcirpv- 
poae  beet,  and  he  did  not  think  they  were  at  aU  to  Une 
in  thematter  (Hear,  hear).    With  regard  to  the  quantityof 
oilcake  which  could  be  given  advantageoualy,  he  felly  igmd 
with  the  laat  apeaker.    By  giving  too  mndi  eske  and  add* 
Touring  to  fatten  their  beaate  too  quickly,  many  tuam  had 
defeated  their  own  pnrpoee.    Had  they  given  only  a  kn  qsaa- 
tity  of  oilcake  with  a  greater  mixtare  of  other  feed,  tke  loioik 
would  have  done  bettor  and  would  have  paid  better  is  thi 
end  (Hear,  hear). 

Mr.  J.  Thomab  (Bleteoe,  Beds)  aaid :  Aa  rcgaxdsd  thi 
ordinary  cow  and  horee  doctom,  there  could  be  no  dosbttkit 
agreat  deal  of  nuachiaf  had  been  done  to  ateek  by  thsen* 
ployment  of  peraona  of  that  deacription.  TheeeaMave* 
generally  perfisetly  uneducated ;  and  though  th^  profeMdto 
know  a  great  deal,  they  aeaioely  knew  aaythng.  Wbceeiv 
a  veterinary  enrgeon  waa  to  be  fonnd  within  a  dittssceof 
five,  aix,  or  even  ten  milee,  he  (ICr.  Thoasae)  woald  fokt 
Bending  for  him  to  employing  auch  penooa ;  and  wkeo  beoBsld 
not  get  one,  he  would  rather  rely  oa  hia  ovaJudgBCBtiad 
experience  than  have  reconrae  to  them.  XTalbrtosihlj  he 
now  lived  aomethiog  like  eight  milea  from  a  vetcnavy  le^ 
geon ;  but  he  found  that  it  anewcrad  Ua  purpose  to  cBpltT 
him,  paying  him  eo  much  a  year  for  hie  atteadaacc,  ttdhi 
fielt  great  aatisfsction  whenever  the  veterinaiy  saigeoa  ctf« 
to  aee  hia  atock.  He  felt  great  confidence  ia  bia,  ^ 
lieviog  that  if  anything  could  be  done  for  any  of  hii  it«^ 
when  out  of  health,  it  would  not  be  wanting.  Tke  gsatkais 
to  whom  he  alluded  waa  Mr.  Dickena,  of  KiaUMltoa.  who  «». 
he  believed,  well  known  to  most  peraona  coaawted  with  thi 
veterinary  art.    Aa  regarded  Profenor  Brown's  nmA**" 
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nfemiee  to  hadki»  Iw  (Mr.  Thoaai),  wu  wty  wotry  that  the 
oU-fbduoBfld  luck,  with  vhieh  he  wis  luuliar  when  a  boj,  80 
or  80  yean  igo,  wemad  to  be  almoat  aitmet.  People  had  paid 
10  niidi  attentioD  to  the  bnediDg  of  thorough  bradi^  that 
they  had  now  loet  that  beaatif  nl  animal  which  waa  the  pride 
of  thiaooontrj.  He  did  not  agree  with  the  Profeeaor,  kow- 
OTer,  with  rctpeet  to  the  breeding  of  huuten ;  on  the  contrary; 
he  thought  they  could  get  aa  good  a  hunter,  and  one  that 
would  laat  ai  Icog  in  a  fait  run,  for  money  now  ai  waa 
to  be  obtained  at  any  period  within  the  memory  of 
the  pfeeeat  generation.  He  concurred  in  a  great  meuure 
in  the  remarka  of  Frofeeeor  Voeleker,  more  partioolary 
in  refezence  to  Alderman  Meehi.  Althoogh  he  had  read  it 
in  print,  yet  he  ooold  not  help  thinking  that  the  Alderman  mnet 
be  too  good  a  man  of  buiineae  ever  to  have  really  eaid  that 
28  Ibe.  of  oilcake  might  be  uief^y  gifjnx  to  an  animal  (Hear, 
hear).  It  wai  impoeeible  for  any  man  of  common  eaufe  to 
rappoee  that  that  wai  a  proper  quantity.  He  agreed  with 
ProCeeeoryoelker,  that  5  Ibe.  of  cake  waa  enoogh,and  thought 
that  if  more  wai  giren  it  would  be  dieadvantageoua.  With 
5  Ibt.,  4  Iba.,  or  eten  aa  little  aa  3  Ibe.  of  linaeed  cake,  he 
would  give  wheat  meal,  which  would,  he  bdiercd,  be  foond 
cheaper  than  anything  elae  for  animale,  whether  cattle^  pige, 
or  ehccp,  at  iti  preaent  market  talne ;  and  he  maintained  that 
lOlbi.  of  cake  could  not  be  gifen  with  a  fiew  to  profit. 

Mr.  W.  YiYXAN  (Treooon  Villa,  Haventock  Hill,  London) 
wiahed  to  aet  the  Club  right  with  regard  to  the  obienrationB 
of  Alderman  Mechi,  in  reference  to  the  uae  of  281be.  of  oil- 
cake. Thote  obienratione  were  made,  be  belicTcd,  in  Com- 
berlaad,  and  what  wai  laid  about  the  oilcake  waa  in  the  form 
of  a  quotation  from  a  remark  made  by  a  friend  of  the  elder- 
man.  The  alderman  wai  alluding  to  a  Tiiit  which  he  paid 
to  a  gentleman  in  Norfolk,  who  firmed  under  the  Earl  of 
Leieeatcr.  In  going  orer  the  fkrm,  hie  eye  lighted  on  eome 
bcaati  that  were  grazing  in  a  field,  and  the  farmer  told  him, 
he  laid,  that  he  hadgiten  thoie  animale  281ba.  of  oilcake. 
Mr.  Meefai  added — **  Mind,  gentlemen,  I  don't  giye  my  beaata 
281bi. :  I  am  merely  rekttng  to  you  what  wai  laid  to  me  by  a 
gentleman  who  fkrmi  1,200  aerei."  It  wai,  therefore,  in 
error  to  luppoie  that  the  alderman  uid  he  had  given  hii  own 
beaiU  281bi.  of  cake,  or  that  he  recommended  otheri  to  do  lo 
(Hear,  hear). 

Mr.  H.  CoBBUT  wiahed  to  attempt,  for  a  moment,  to  turn 
the  aubject  into  a  fireih  channel.  Waa  **  the  feterinary  art  in 
relation  to  agriculture,**  he  would  aik,  properly  a  breeding  or 
a  feeding  queition  ?  (Hear,  bear).  Aoeordiog  to  hie  notion,  it 
wai  more  the  former  than  the  Utter.  If  they  bad  an  oyerfcd 
ox,  a  turkey,  or  pig,  the  beit  thing  they  could  do  wai  to  cot 
hia  throat;  bat  if  they  had  a  thoroogb  bred  itallion,  a  good 
ball,  or  anything  of  that  kicd  amiie,  they  ihoold  at  once 
aend  for  the  veterioiry  lurgeon.  He  was,  he  oonfiraied, 
almost  lorry  the  inbjeet  had  not  been  introdoced  by  a 
farmer,  who  would  hare  told  them  what  he  required 
onder  lueh  ctrcumitaocei.  He  (Mr.  Corbet)  belicTed  that 
what  the  farmer  wanted  wai  a  Teterinary  lurgeon,  cipe- 
cially  in  relation  to  the  more  Taluable  portion  of  hii  animali, 
namely,  hii  breeding  itock.  There  were  not  Teterioary  lor- 
^eoni  enoogb.  How  were  they  to  get  more?  Why  by 
^▼iog  them  more  work.  How  were  they  to  give  them  more 
'work?  By  giving  them  a  better  introdoction— an  object 
which  might  be  lecured  by  the  varioui  agricultural  auocia- 
ftioni  throughout  the  country  (Hear.)  In  hii  opinion  every  diitrict 
floeiety  ihoold  have  a  reeogniied  veterinary  eorgeon  attiched 


to  it  (Hear,  hear).  He  had  aometimaa  the  hoooor  of  aathig 
ai  a  judge  at  country  ahowi.  The  firat  queition  which  he 
aiked  when  he  went  into  the  yard  wai,  *'  Have;  yon  a  veteri- 
nary auigeon  ?**  The  reply  geneially  waa,  **  We  have  Bot>  but 
we  can  get  one*  j  to  whkh  he  replied,  *'  Get  him,  then."  A 
veterinary  nirgeon  had  a  leeogaiied  itotui ;  and  if  all  the 
judgea  in  England  were  to  awear  one  thing,  and  a  veterinary 
augeon  were  to  iwear  contrary,  depend  upon  it  in  nine  eaaea 
out  of  ten  the  local  gentlemen  would  go  with  the  aargeon. 
He  thought  that  one  of  the  primary  dutiaa  of  the  agricultural 
■ocietice  of  thii  country  wia  to  reeogniae  the  veterinary  art. 
Thna  far  it  had  been  reeogniied  only  in  a  very  inadequate  de- 
gree. Even  the  Boyal  Agricoltnral  Society  kept  the  veteri- 
nary proCmiiou  at  armi'-langth  u  tong  ai  it  could  do  m;  but 
the  preliminary  eiaminatton  had  now  bean  found  of  very 
great  value.  Veterinary  edenoe  waa,  in  fact,  of  great  import- 
ance aa  regarded  the  breeding  of  itoek.  FroCmior  Brown  had 
told  them  eome  cnrioui  thinga  about  bt  mutton,  but  he  did 
not  think  that  waa  eiaetly  the  point  whieh  they  had  to  eonii* 
der.  Snppoiing  they  gave  a  priae  for  a  hone  or  a  bull,  what 
wM  the  effect  of  that?  It  waa  not  the  mere  valne  of  the  £5 
or  £10,  but  the  priae  atamped  the  animal  aa  being  a  deeerip- 
tion  of  itock  the  breeding  of  which  might  be  advantageoualy 
encouraged  and  extended  (Hear,  bear).  If  they  had  not  a 
veterinary  lurgeon  to  atep  in  and  condemn  **  on  authority** 
hereditary  unaoundnen  where  it  really  exiatad,  they  aright  go 
back,  and  give  a  priae  for  a  horM  that  wai  a  roarer,  or  an 
over-fed  bull  whieh  could  not  get  itoek,  thua  domg  great  in- 
jury to  the  cauic  of  agriculture.  He  maintained,  therefore, 
that  the  relation  of  the  veterinary  art  to  agriculture  waa  to  be 
looked  for,  not  lo  much  in  conneetion  with  fitt  atock  u  m 
connection  with  hereditary  prindplea  and  with  breeding;  and 
he  repeated  that  the  brat  introduction  for  veterinary  lurgeona 
ihoold  be  made  through  the  variooa  agricultural  ■cfjf^iiffi 
(Hear,  hear). 

Frofeawr  Colbman  (late  of  Cirenceater)  laid  that  in 
moat  of  the  remarka  of  the  lait  ipeakar  he  entirely  con- 
curred. He  regretted  that  Profeuor  Brown  did  not  allude 
to  hereditary  diieaie  or  tendency  to  diaaaie.  There  waa 
not  much  uie  in  veterinary  inipeotion  at  ihowi^  or  in 
decidiog  there  that  an  animal  wu  unfit  for  breed* 
iag  purpoiea.  unleia  the  inipeetor  could  pretent  diieaie 
from  being  developed  by  inipection  and  advice  on  the  farm. 
Frofeiior  Brown  had  laid  down  that  evening  an  axiom  from 
which  he  (Profeuor  Colemin)  dimented,  namely,  that  the 
animal  which  wu  quickly  produced  eoold  not  long  eontioue. 
That  it  did  not  long  continue,  u  a  rule,  he  granted ;  but  might 
not  that  be  owing  to  improper  treatment  ?  The  animal  wu 
removed  from  ite  natural  condition  and  luppUed  with  artificial 
food,  and  diieau  followed ;  but  he  would  uk  the  Profeuor 
whether  it  miy  not  be  poiiible  to  produce  itock  rapidly  with 
a  prospect  of  coniiderable  longerity  ?  Tike,  for  example,  the 
iheep.  At  the  preunt  time  every  ihecp  wu  fed  almoit  from 
ite  birth  with  artificial  food,  and  wu  inppUed  with  what  wu 
adapted  to  derelop  the  whole  of  the  frame  u  npidly  u  poiiible. 
Suppoie  aaimali  brooghtupin  thit  artificial  manner,  and  in- 
teoded  for  breeding  itock,  were  inddenly^placed  in  mut  unfa- 
vourable circumiteacu;  lappoM  they  were  put  on  damp  aoil, 
or  left  itandiog  in  water,  and  were  fed  with  an  enormoui  qoan- 
tity  of  weak  watery  food ;  wu  it  not  an  abeoluteeerteinty  that 
the  delicate  organiami  of  those  aaimala  would  anffer?  Waa 
it  not  doe  to  uaikvourable  arcmnatanew,  and  to  an  unauitable 
method  of  treatment  ?    It  teemed  to  him  a  point  of  eomrider^ 
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ikit  Impoiftttet  ibil  •  tafRt  HMint  of  AtMM  WM  iBgMdtrad 
b9riaipMpirtM«tiiNit,ni4  ttet  H  bMnt  to  iMtidiliry  led 
«tnd«d|  thftt  BOir  fhfy  aovM  hiiAly  UA  a  ihaep  wbkh  htd 
Dot  Vflte  or  iMi  of  diiMHt  la  tiM  langi,  or  nno  other  ddi- 
otte  pnt  of  iko  uiimil  orgMdm.  With  rogird  to  tiMtmoimt 
of  oil-eake  that  mlfht  bo  propoily  tnod  in  feeding  boMte,  ha 
•oold  qaito  agree  with  a  proeedhig  epoaker  that  Aldenaas 
Ifaohi  had  beao  miamidoretood,  having  epokeo,  on  the  oeeaaion 
felMied  to^  not  of  hie  own  piaetloa,  bat  of  a  Mend'e  (Hear, 
hear.)  Ho  (Profeaeor  Ooloaun)  wodd  aak,  wu  it  not  poeeibla 
ier  the  fermar  to  avail  himealf  oif  thoveterinaiy  art  by  oeieaaion- 
aUy  OBployiag  a  votarinaij  inepector  to  look  over  hia  etoctk, 
and  thnepvofont  rather  than  oaring  dieaaao?  Hohadnowieh 
to  reflaet  on  the  inteUigonea  or  knowledge  of  the  agrienltnrel 
bodj,  bat  it  wae  not  reaaonable  to  eoppoea  that  they  had  time 
to  Bfendy  the  conatitntion  and  phyeiology  of  animale ;  and  ho 
believed  that  if  there  were  periodieal  inepeetione  of  etock  by 
pioperly-qneliflcd  pereona,  who  woald  eonveree  freely  with  the 
temere  in  reference  to  breeding  qnoatione,  esodlent  reentte 
woald  follow. 

Mr.  P.  H.  Puna  (Cambridge)  eeid  medical  adenee 
divided  iteelf  into  two  brenchee— the  recognition  of  the  eigne 
of  dieeaee,  and  the  mode  of  treatment ;  and  when  the  lervicee 
Of  a  veterinary  enigeon  were  obtained  at  an  agriealtaral  ahow, 
they  were  applied  only  to  the  fonner.  Great  progreea  had 
boon  made  in  the  diagnoeie,  or  the  recognition  of  the  eymptoma 
of  diecaee,  during  the  last  fifty  yeare,  but  he  much  doubted 
whether  there  had  been  eqaal  progress  with  respect  to  the 
materid  medieo,  or  knowledge  of  the  treatment  required.  The 
flhange  consisted  more,  he  believed,  in  the  discarding  of  the 
old  purgatires  than  in  the  introduction  of  inytbing  on  the 
poritive  side;  although  they  had  materially  gained  by  the  nee 
of  iron  and  other  valuable  tonics.  Perhaps  the  medicines  of 
the  new  school  of  Homcepathy  afforded  the  farmer  the  most 
hopefinl  prospect.  Professor  Brown  having  stated  that  he 
despaired  of  suecessful  treatment  of  plenro-pneumonia,  he 
would  aak  him  what  there  wae  peculiar  in  that  disease  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  lODg  disease  in  man  P  He  believed  that  if  a 
young  man  of  good  bodily  frame  and  conitltotion  showed  ouly 
the  threatenings  of  lung  disease,  or  even  if,  through  some  acci- 
dent, he  were  attacked  for  the  first  time  with  infitmmation,  the 
medical  faculty  would  say  that  he  might  be  brought  round  suc- 
eessfully  by  very  plain  and  simple  means  within  a  short  time ; 
and  he  wished,  therefore,  to  know  what  distinction  there  was 
between  the  lung  disease  in  man  and  the  lung  disease  in  cattle, 
which  drew  a  broad  line  of  demarcation  between  them? 
Again,  the  profeseor  said  he  believed  there  was  so  much 
nnsonndness  In  their  improved  breeds  of  sheep  that  they  could 
hardly  expect  animals  to  live  beyond  the  age  of  two  years. 
He  would  ask  him  whether  that  remark  was  applicable  to  a 
flock  of  breeding  ewes  ?  80  far  as  his  observation  extended, 
anch  animals  lived  to  a  good  age,  the  deaths  amongst  them 
behig  remarkably  few,  except  at  the  period  of  breeding. 

Mr.  J.  Wood  (Ockley,  Hurstpierpoint,  Sussex)  was 
astonished  to  hear  Mr.  Brown  state  that  the  greater  part  of 
the  aickness  and  mortality  which  had  occurred  among  the 
community  this  year  arose  in  some  wsy  from  what  was  con- 
tained in  the  animal  food  which  had  been  consumed.  It  was 
possible  that  such  was  the  case,  but  farmers  had  never  been 
in  the  habit  of  considering  that  there  was  any  injury  srising 
from  the  consumption  of  sheep  which  had  acquired  a  certain 
state  of  rot ;  on  the  contrary,  when  they  had  any  doubtful 
aheap,  they  had  thought  that  the  beet  conrio  was  to  let  thom 


flrttoB,  and  they  had  thooglit  nian  waa  nothing  wnsi  h 
•andiiig  then  to  the  hotete,  and  would  hate  no  eb}Bete  to 
ooBaome  a  porthn  of  the  neat  theoudves ;  that  bad  siviii 
been  the  pnelieo  hi  hia  diatriet,  and  he  knew  It  hsd  site  bca 
the  proetiea  in  the  weaCam  eomtlea,  paitieolariy  vhoe  cboi 
were  good  water^meaoowa.    In  sodi  cases  fanooi  did  set 
ImI  any  objection  fee  aendteg  tho  old  ewm  hits  ntar 
neadova,  and  letthig  themlhtten  far  the  amifcet  Hini 
pleaaad  to  hear  Mr.  Corbet  reatore  the  queatioB  to  the  pM- 
tkal  ahapo  In  which  It  waa  pteeeribod  on  the  end,  ii  ikej 
wen  prenoasly  rather  wandorii^  from  ue  topee  ef  '  wtn* 
nny  art  In  relation  to  agiieoltore.*    He  wodd  hegiadiftkt 
agrienHoriat  were  plaeed  in  a  poeHion  to  avail  hhesetf  ef^ 
advantagea  of  the  veterinary  art  to  a  greater  extent  thin  hi 
eonld  do  ao  at  praeent    He  doubted  whether  aaythiDf  vu 
to  be  expected  from  agrienltnral  lodcties,  ss  regarded  the 
veterinary  art.    Even  the  Central  Farmers'  Club  did  not  mtki 
that  progreu  which,  as  an  old  member,  he  thoaght  it  oofU 
to  make ;  and  aa  to  the  agricultural  aodeties  throoghwt  tke 
eountry,  why  their  meetings  had  generally  dwindled  ion 
into  political  meetings  rather  than  anythug  dse,  or  oeanou 
when  the  clergyman  of  the  parish  had  an  oppoitixnitj  i 
glorifying  himeelf  (langhtcr ).    Such  waa  certainly  the  poiitigs 
of  many  of  them ;  and  he  muat  aay  that  he,  for  oa^  had  m 
great  hope  or  faith  in  agricultural  aodetiea  u  iastroMsti  ii 
advancing  the  introduction  of  veterinary  surgeons.  He  ihoatd 
be  glad  if  some  means  eould  be  devised  for  enabling  igzieai- 
tnriats,  who  might  wish  to  do  so,  to  obtain  the  anistsoee  of 
a  veterinary  processor.    He  had  no  reason  to  compliia  u  l^ 
garded  hie  own  district.    Although  the  man  whoa  be  en- 
ployed  had  not  the  certificate  of  the  college,  he  hid  bd  1 
good  deal  of  experience,  aud  common  cases  of  fever  ud  in- 
flammation he  was,  he  believed,  competent  to  desl  with.  He 
also  cut  his  colts   and   pigs^a  task  which  he  ssppoNd 
a  veterinary  professor  would   not   condescend  to  perfons. 
What  was,  he  thought,  especially  desirable,  wsi  sccentoi 
veterinary    surgeon   who  might,   when  necessary,  enmiae 
stock,   and   whether  there  were  any   means  by  which  the 
outbreak  of  disease  might  be  prevented.     Were  sodetid 
formed,  which  by  means  of  a  subscription  would  «CQR  the 
periodical  aid  of  a  veterinary  inspector,  that  would,  bo  dosht, 
lead  to  very  great  advantage,  and  if  thtt  dieeonioD  ahooU 
result  in  anything  of  that  kind,  thereby  introdudog  Teterioirr 
professors  into  the  agricultural  districts  generilly,  it  toaid 
have  rendered  great  serrice  to  farmera  (Hear,  ben) 

The  Chairman  said,  before  the  discussion  doied  he 
wished  to  make  one  or  two  remarks.  In  the  first  pltee.  he 
must  say  he  wu  rather  struck  by  the  Profeuot^i  rmxla 
with  respect  to  dentition.  If  he  understood  him  trifht,  be 
asid  that  some  yeara  ago  pigs  only  showed  their  full  po°^ 
at  three  years  of  age.  Regarding  full  dentition  u  a  tip  <^ 
maturity,  he  observed  that,  whereu  pigs  formerly  heesoe 
fhll-monthed  at  three  yeara,  they  were  so  now  at  eifhteen 
months;  and  that,  whereas  cattle  were  formerly  foll-moatf'^ 
at  five  yeara,  they  were  so  now  at  three.  He  ihoold  iii«  ^ 
hear  from  the  Professor  how  it  was  that  horiei  rtmsised  the 
same  aa  they  were  in  that  respect  ?  As  long  as  he  coold  I^ 
member,  a  horse  had  a  full  mouth  at  five  yean,  sad  thtt  vu 
the  case  stUL  Barely  it  could  not  be  mid  thst  ho»«W 
received  less  attention  in  breeding  than  cattle.  Ferhipi  t^ 
Professor  would  be  kind  enough  to  exptsin  the  differenet. 

Professor  Brown  then  replied.  After  obe«TiB|  thftt* 
m  reply  to  the  qoeatioBa  pat  to  him  would  tv{^  *  ^^ 
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ofltetanitlMMM  Dr.  Voaltliw^  who  wNiiiMMta  tte  aimM- 
ttOD,  dinented  flron  hii  opinion  tkal  thi  gM«t  fetdllig  tiiw 
of  iht  FTMiBt  dagr  VM  tho  emuiuDflioB  of  firtly  lartud  of 
Mk  ftiiiiMBg  aalirials.  P«lMpi|  afltr  aU*  tlMj  oalj  mom- 
bM  tht  kwgbli  who  fiMgbt  hohiod  tiM  ikkU.  Pid  Um 
Doetor  ooniidar  oUciko  aitngvuMit  food  ? 
Dr.  YoiLCKBK :  Tei. 

Profeuor  Bkown  iiid,  well,  he  did  not  (laagbtcr).  He 
xtltned  to  the  tet  it  oootiiMd,  u  prodnclBg  dieeon. 

Dr.  VoBLCKiK  laid  ho,  on  the  ooDtnur/,  thought  thit  tho 
oil  wu  ■  iMMdjTy  and  thit  tho  ■niaoli  would  be  wono  if 
thfj  hid  Mt  the  oil  (Hew,  hoftr)*  He  did  Bot  know  any 
food  that  waa  moN  oalcvlatod  to  keep  aa  animal  in  good  fat- 
ttahig  eooditioB  than  harkf-BaaL  Now  in  bariajr-meoi  the 
proportion  of  the  nitrogeoona  to  the  non^nitrogenoni,  or  iiit- 
prodactng,  matcriala  waa  12  in  100 ;  while  in  oilcake  the 
proportion  was  aa  mnch  ai  28,  80,  and  ofen  60  per  cent. 
Eren  taking  the  lowett  figure,  there  waa  more  than  doable 
the  quantity  of  nitrogenoaa  matter  in  oilcake  that  there  waa 
in  barley-meal.  They  all  kbew  what  waa  the  effeet  of  oon- 
raming  an  eieeuife  quantity  of  meat.  If  they  began  to  re- 
gulate their  diet  ao  aa  to  take  etery  day  flah  and  roaat  beef, 
and  birda  to  flniih  up  with,  they  would  aoon  have  gout. 
Henee  it  wu  neeetiary  to  take  a  good  deal  of  bread,  to  coun- 
teraet  the  effect  of  an  exeeaaiTo  quantity  of  nitrogenoua  food. 
How  were  they  to  prepaio  an  animal  for  a  eattle  ahow  ?  Not 
by  gifing  it  oikake  only,  but  by  giving  it  alao  mangold  and 
BQgary  food ;  and  the  animal  conenmed  far  mora  food  when 
left  to  a  ehoiee  of  non-nitrogenoua  aubstaneea,  than  when  con- 
fined to  oUcake.  He  did  not  think  a  large  amount  of  oilcake 
produced  injury.  On  tbe  contrary,  he  repeated  that  ho 
regarded  the  oil  u  a  remedy,  Joat  aa  he  eonaidered  a  doae  of 
eaator  oil  naofal,  if  hia  hoya  had  eaten  too  much  plom-puddiog 
(laughter)* 

TtoUmn  Brown  aaid  he  had  not  the  alighteet  doubt  that 
hsa  colleague  waa  entirely  wrong  (laughter),  though,  unfortu- 
nately, he  had  not  time  to  ahow  how  he  waa  wrong. 
In  the  ftrat  place  it  waa  not  a  mere  queatioo  aa  to  the  actual 
percentage  of  fhtting  materiala  which  ahoold  be  given, 
whether  in  atarcb,  angar,'or  oil,  but  the  qoeatlon  waa  what 
pereentaee  of  tboae  materiali  waa  in  a  fit  itate  for  aaaimila- 
iton.  If  they  gave  two  quarta  of  Ihiaeed-oil  per  day  mixed 
with  any  amount  of  barley-meal,  or  anything  elae,  they  would 
very  aoon  convert  the  animal  into  a  skeleton,  becauM  they 
would  keep  him  in  a  continual  atate  of  dianhcea.  He  had  no 
wiah  to  treapaaa  at  all  on  tbe  province  of  chemiatry.  Aa  a 
patbologiat  he  found  an  animal  with  a  fatty  liver,  and  he  aaid 
that  animal  had  had  too  large  a  quantity  of  ftitty  material  in 
a  condition  for  aiaimilation  t  he  left  Dr.  Voeleker  to  find  out 
what  material  it  waa.  He  did  not  know  whether  oilcake  alone 
produced  diaeue.  People  aent  him  Hvera,  bot  did  not  aend 
him  their  method  of  feeding.  He  knew,  however,  that  many 
lUnlora  in  the  country  were  in  the  habit  of  faedtag  their  horsea 
on  oilcake  to  a  large  extent,  and  he  had  been  aatoniahed  to 
find  the  preaenee  of  fhtty  diaeaae  in  the  livera  of  horaea.  He 
might  call  to  Dr.  Yoelcker'a  recollection  the  caae  of  the  well- 
known  8tra»bonrg  geeie,  the  livera  of  whioh  were  converted 
into  a  maaa  of  fat,  every  cell  being  deatroyed  by  the  forced 
paaaage  into  the  atomaeh  of  aoaae  fatty  kind  of  food. 

Dr.  VoBLOKiR  aaid  the  geeie  were  fed  with  Indian  com. 
Peraona  put  them  between  their  lega«  and  in  that  poiition— 

Profcaaor  Brown  uid  hia  object  In  rt fcrring  to  that  eaae 
waa  to  ahow  that  If  an  e^ceeaa  of  &tty  matter  were  aupplied 


would  oMBt.  Aa  MgMded  Iha  tBialian  of  mi^ 
■latBiity,  he  had  intended  to  ixpiwa  hia  oanvietian  that 
anJaaaU  which  wew  rapidly  nrntnied  did  not  praetiaaUy  poaaiaa 
tho  aano  amoBBt  of  tano  in  the  ayattm  aa  thoae  whioh  wen 
matved  etowly,  aftd  ho  aaggeated  iiar  rnaBMaratifln  whethtr 
it  were  Bot  a  BBlnial  bw,  and  matter  of  eoaaman  obeervathmy 
that  aniaMda  which  woro  piodnead  rapidly  had  not  theraqnialtea 
fnrcootinBaBee.  Aa  to  hontera,  he  (Prolbaaor  Brown)  did  not 
deny  that  then  were  good  huntera,  hot  the  qnaetion  waa  why 
there  were  ao  many  bad  onee  ?  He  did  aot  aee  why  a  good 
hunter  and  a  good  haek  abonld  not  bo  the  mle^  and  a  bad 
OBO  tho  exeaptien,  aa  muat  bo  tho  eaae  vadar  aproper  ayataaa* 
Mr.  Oorbet,  who  deeerved  the  thanka  of  tho  veteriaary  pro^ 
feaakm  for  what  he  had  aaid  leapectiBg  it  that  evoaiag. 
thoBght  that  the  qoeation  under  oonaideratian  had  more  to 
do  with  breeding  than  with  feeding.  It  wu  a  queation  of 
health.  It  wu  impoaaible  to  keep  animala  in  a  healthy  con- 
dition without  conaidering  the  influence  of  diet,  and  it  wu 
part  of  the  duty  of  the  veterinary  aurgeon  to  aee  that  the 
etock  did  not  feed  on  what  would  injure  them.  In  what 
Mr.  Corbet  aaid  in  relation  to  hereditary  diaeau  in 
breeding,  he  cordially  concurred,  and  he  thoo|^t  it 
wen  worthy  of  the  conaideration  of  agricultural  aodetiea. 
Profcaaor  Coleman  raiaed  the  queatioo  whether  an 
hereditary  tendency  to  diaeaae  wu  not  ooaaequonl 
on  improper  aelectioB  of  aoiaaab  fhr  breeding  porpoeaa, 
and  aoggeated  far  conalderatioB,  whether  aa  laimal  that  wai 
rapidly  matured  might  not  be  ao  treated  u  to  acenre  the  io> 
qiUaitea  for  a  eoniiderable  conthiuaueo.  The  only  answer  he 
could  give  wu,  that  the  animal  would  in  fact  ceaaetobo 
valuble  under  aueh  circamatanoea*  The  ahup  would  no  bngof 
bo  valoaUe  on  the  fiurm  when  it  eould  not  be  left  oa  tho 
tnmipe.  If  he  were  bred  like  a  hot-hotue  plant,  and  by  being 
used  for  tumip-hnsbandry,  wu  exposed  to  ehangn  of  tempera^ 
tore,  it  could  not  possibly  be  maintained  in  a  healthy  condition. 
The  aheep  waa  naturally  a  hardy  animal*  Alter  hia  conditioB, 
breed  him  ao  that  hia  tiasuM  were  rapidly  developed,  honw 
him  carefully  like  a  flower  in  a  green>houae,  and  he  ceaaed  to 
bo  valuable.  He  did  not,  indeed,  doubt  that  aheep  might  be 
kept  fbr  any  leawnable  period  under  thou  altered  oonditlOBa* 
Mr.  Frvre  thought  that  the  science  of  the  diseaus  of  animala 
wu  in  advance  of  the  acience  of  treatment.  The  one  muat 
precede  the  other)  but  when  they  had  discovered  all  that  wu 
to  be  known  in  reference  to  the  elementa  of  diaeau,  thqr 
would  have  advanced  very  fisr  iadeed*  One  aim  of  the  adenttila 
mission  of  the  praaent  day  wu  to  do  very  little,  or  to  avoid 
violent  interferenw  with  the  aystem.  In  reply  to  Mr.  Twn^M 
quution  rupecting  pleuropneumonia,  he  wiahed  to  aay  that  it 
wu  not  an  inflammatory  diaeue  at  all,  and  that  there  wu 
never  any  thrut  of  ita  attuk.  An  animal  ahowed  aymptoma 
of  the  diuau  for  the  firat  f ime  on  a  partieulu  day,  and  on  ita 
being  killed  it  wu  discovered  that  the  diaeau  bad  exiated  foa 
wuka.  The  diaeau  wu  in  the  blood,  the  aahnal  being  la  a 
rheumatic  condition,  and  probably  arow  from  that  exeeu  of 
nitrogenous  food  whioh  waa  undoubtedly  the  cauae  of  aplenie 
apoplexy.  The  obscurity  of  tha  diseau  waa  the  reaaon  why 
there  wu  aueh  a  gmt  differeuM  practically  between  plearo- 
pneumonia  in  utile,  which  wu  entirely  referrible  to  the  blood 
and  the  inflammatory  diaeau  in  mu,  which  wu  quite  locaL 
The  longevity  of  breeding  ewu  he  did  not  diapute ;  but,  then, 
it  should  be  recollected  that  they  were  placed  under  mora 
favourable  drcumatancu  than  other  sheep,  tho  objectnot  being 
to  drive  them  to  early  maturity,  u  in  the  caw  of  toga,  which 
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«m  MBt  to  tht  IwtdMr  ai  aooa  ai  povible.  As  nguMi 
dantitioii,  th*  Cbainnaii  uk«d  hin  why  it  wai  tliAt  honw 
■Iwayi  had  thai  tatth  A1U7  dntlopad  aboat  the  mm  p«nod 
ai  foraariy.  whan  than  had  baia  meh  aa  adfaaee  iatha  ean 
of  pigi.  Hanp1iad,fint,that  honaa  ludaabtadlj  raeei?cd 
doMi  attention  at  aa  airly  period  from  ipoitinf  men  than 
eattia  did  from  (iwmen,  and  bmei  obtained  a  proper  ttatni 
earlier;  leeondlytthtt  the  amamption  of  the  Chairman  wu 
not  qnile  eorreet,  inaamoeh  ae  maay  hones  have  their  pet* 
msnent  teeth  loof  before  they  era  Ave  yean  old.  He  eould 
show  them  a  hnadred  diifcreat  horses  in  different  parts  of 
London  that  had  them  soon  after  fonr ;  and  he  scarcely 
OTor  looked  at  what  was  csllad  a  fl?c-yesr-old  month  without 
Bupeciing  that  it  was  hut  a  little  over  four.  Fonr^yesr-old 
honee  were  eonstantly  being  eent  to  London  with  the  teeth 


fully  defdoped.    The  diseoiavy  of  the  fbct  wu  chj,  I7 
exsminstiwi  of  the  badi  teeth. 

On  the  BMtion  of  Mr.  J.Williasu,  neoadei  ly  Ml  T. 
CongiefOt  a  Toto  of  thanka  waa  awarded  to  PnfaHr  Bran; 
and  on  the  motion  of  Mr.J.Thomas,of  Bletmi^MMiMby 
Mr.  Reynoldf,  a  sisular  aeknowladgment  wn  aide  to  the 
CbairmaB. 


At  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  the  Coeuuttse,  oa  Kmdfty, 
NoTomber  2nd,  Mr.  Thomas  Congreve,  of  LnuBgtm, 
Hsstingt,  Bagby,  was  sleeted  Chairman  of  the  Clob  foe  18M. 

Mr.  John  Bradshsw,  the  Chsirman  for  the  praost  yeir, 
intendmf  to  ipcnd  the  winter  on  the  Centiacnt,  Mr.  YLtuj 
Trethewy  was  elected  Chairman  for  the  iMNiada  of  Mr. 
Bradshaw's  term  of  office. 


SPECULATIONS    AND    SUGGESTIONS. 


Real  practical  men  of  business  are  not  often  speculatiTe. 
The  straightforward  plodding  man  is  generally  the  most 
successful.  Scheming,  speculative  men  are  useful  pioneers, 
but  not  the  right  men  to  follow  up  in  eyery^day  life. 
Generally  speaking,  they  are  seldom  contented  with  the 
attainment  of  to-day.  Something  must  open  out  before 
them.  They  must  try  this  and  try  that ;  and,  unless  the 
experiment  has  been  determined  upon  with  careful  thought 
and  consummate  judgment,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the 
result  is  a  failure.  But  this  is  the  age  of  experiment. 
We  have  continually  before  us  "  some  new  thing" — ^real  or 
supposed.  Modem  agriculture  teems  with  new  novelties, 
parUcularly  in  modes  of  farm  management.  We  have  new 
breeds  of  our  domestic  animals ;  new  varieties  of  grain, 
seeds,  roots,  vegetables,  &c.  ;  new  implements,  new 
machinery,  new  manures,  new  preparations,  and  new  Idnds 
of  cattle  food ;  new  courses  of  husbandry,  new  orders  of 
culture,  new  modes  of  rearing  and  fattening  stock,  &e.,  &c. 
Besides  all  this,  we  have  new  ideas  of  the  right  manage- 
ment of  our  workmen,  of  our  households,  of  our  families, 
yes,  and  of  ourselves  too — ^the  modem  farmer.  Every- 
thing is  new ;  everything  has  undergone,  and  is  under- 
going a  change — a  great  change.  We  live  in  extraordinary 
times.  We  must  live  up  to  them.  All  things  denote  ac- 
tivity: some  move  with  wonderful  rapidity.  How  are 
farmers  to  keep  pace  with  these  times  ?  Progression,  rapid 
progression,  is  the  law  of  the  age.  The  world  is  travelling 
at  railroad  speed ;  communication  is  opened  everywhere ; 
Europe  is  almost  an  integral  part  of  Britain ;  America  is 
within  a  nine  days*  transit ;  all  countries  vie  with  each 
other  in  providing  for  the  British  market :  thousands  of 
live  stock  are  weekly  poured  into  our  ports,  and  tens  of 
thousands  of  quarters  of  grain  and  cwts.  of  other  pro- 
duce are  daily  landed  in  our  storehouses.  How,  then,  I 
again  ask,  is  the  British  farmer  to  keep  pace  with  Uie 
times?  How  is  he  to  meet  all  this  competition — ^this 
activity — ^this  application  of  knowledge  and  skill  in  forcing 
production  and  husbanding  supplies  ?  How  is  he  to  com- 
pete successfully  with  the  world's  industry,  the  world's 
agricultural  economy,  the  world's  facilities  of  culture,  the 
world's  markets  P    lliis  is  a  problem  not  easily  solved. 

With  the  permission  of  my  readers,  however,  I  intend 
to  occupy  a  short  space  in  speculating  upon,  or  in  suggest- 
ing courses  which  must  ultimately  be  adopted  and  efficiently 
practised  if  British  fcurmers  are  still  to  head  the  nations, 
and  keep  their  place  as  the  most  enlightened  agriculturists 
in  the  world. 

The  niodes  of  fhrm  management  are  new.    We  no 


longer  pursue  the  practices  of  our  fore&thers :  we  nther 
repudiate  them.  Now  it  is  as  requisite  to  have  a  cfaaracter 
or  pedigree  with  the  grain  and  seeds  to  be  sown  for  crop- 
ping as  with  the  male  animals  for  breeding.  The  vanetiea 
of  wheat  and  other  grain  have  become  a  study— a  nutter 
of  universal  inquiry.  The  suitability  of  the  variety  to 
the  site  and  fertilify  of  the  land  is  now,  and  will  be,  1 
positive  requirement.  The  adaptation  of  the  diffennt 
breeds  of  stock  to  soils,  localities,  and  climate  is  now  the 
subject  of  many  a  theme  and  many  a  speech.  It  is  the 
study  of  every  enlightened  breeder  and  grazier.  Thea, 
the  conduct  of  farm  operations  is  altogether  modem.  The 
manner  of  culture  is  new.  The  plough,  that  most  aocie&t 
of  all  ancient  implements,  is  nearly  superseded ;  the  cul- 
tivator or  scarifier  doing  most  effective  work,  snd  a  fonr- 
fold  amount  of  it.  The  land  is  continually  nndorgoiog 
either  surfiace  or  deeper  (t. «.,  subsoil)  culture.  The  hoe  or 
the  scarifier  is  at  work  with  but  short  intervals  throoghoat 
the  year.  This  system  is  almost  universal,  i.  e.,  it  is  coa- 
tinuous  culture  as  far  as  practicable.  Autumn  cultoie  is 
general:  steam-power  alone  is  destined  to  make  it 
universsl,  and  they  work  still  moiS  surprising  wonden  iQ 
cultivation. 

The  great  problem  to  be  solved,  the  great  fact  to  be 
realized  in  our  agriculture  is,  so  to  enhance  production 
that  no  amount  of  competition  can  iiy'nre  us,  so  that  we 
can  undersell  aU  competitors  in  our  own  marl^ ;  so  thit 
we  can  take  the  lead  in  the  world's  markets,  and  sopp^T 
them  with  what  British  skill  has  achieved  in  the  improT^ 
ment  and  introduction  into  its  agriculture  of  the  nev 
varieties  of  grain,  seeds,  roots,  vegetables,  froit ;  of  the 
new  breeds  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  pigs,  poultry,  &c.  And 
can  this  be  done  P  I  answer  yes,  I  beheve  it  can,  anJ  I 
believe  it  will  be  done.  Look  at  the  oonditioa  of  oar 
agriculture,  the  size  and  security  of  our  holdings,  the 
capital  engaged,  the  skill  and  enterprise  of  our  filnnen. 
the  freedom  of  culture  and  of  cropping,  the  improremeiits 
of  our  tillage  implements  and  fann  machinery,  the  ready 
adoption  of  these  improvements  by  our  farmers,  the  rapid 
progress  of  steam-power  as  applied  to  our  agricoltnre,  the 
universality  of  subsoil  drainage,  the  application  of  artiiei*! 
manures,  the  skill  and  industry  of  our  labouring  popula- 
tion, their  advancement  in  knowledge,  and  ready  adoption 
of  every  known  improvement  likely  to  promote  good 
husbandry  and  management.  Then  we  have  the  nnmertw 
breeds  of  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  pigs,  poultry,  &c.,  whin 
are  undergoing  great  and  continuous  improvement.  ^* 
have  breeds  and  cross-breeds  without  limit,  and  suited  to 
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every  elimaie  and  every  country — breeds,  the  like  of  which 
is'anlaiown  elsewhere,  so  that  I  do  not  despair  of  super- 
seding the  nations  of  the  world  in  their  own  markets ; 
thns  by  an  exchange  of  our  valuable  animals  for  breeding 
purposes,  receiving  in  return  their  inferior  ones  for 
home  consumption.  But  this  can  oDly  be  done  by  our 
onward  progress ;  we  must  keep  in  advance  of  the  world ; 
we  must  stop  at  nothing  short  of  a  perfect  agriculture, 
however  unattainable  it  may  appear.  Forward,  forward ! 
must  be  our  watchword,  dor  order  of  the  day.  We  must 
aim  to  supply  the  nations  with  our  effected  improvements 
at  remunerating  prices.  We  cannot  afford  to  breed  in- 
ferior animab,  or  grow  inferior  produce.  We  cannot 
successfully  compete  with  these  in  any  market :  it  is  only 
by  attaining  and  preserving  our  superiority  that  we  can 
succeed.    It  is  this,  and  this  alone. 

How  then  is  this  to  be  effected  ?  how  are  we  to  keep 
a-head  of  the  nations,  seeing  that  our  climate  is  so  fickle 
and  our  soil  so  varioos  and  uncertain  P  By  our  skill, 
capital,  enterprize,  and  industry.  We  must  conquer  our 
dunate.  How  ?  By  under-diainage  on  heavy  soils,  by 
deep  cultivation  wherever  practicable,  by  aeration  and 
exposure  on  others,  by  artificial-manurings  and  careful 
cropping  on  some ;  by  choosing  suitable  times  and  seasons 
on  others,  by  correct  judgment  in  the  management  of  all, 
and  by  the  most  careful  and  judicious  selection  of  every 
kind  of  grain,  seeds,  roots,  and  vegetables  to  be  sown  or 
planted,  with  a  right  of  choice  of  the  precise  time  for 
sowing  or  planting  ;  to  which  must  be  added  the  various 
orders  of  culture,  and  in  this  lies  the  chief  feature  or 
business.  All  must  be  done  in  suitable  weather,  or  in  a 
way  equivalent.  Steam-cultivation  can  effect  it ;  it  can 
do  much  work  in  a  little  time.  We  can  do  it  without 
iiy'ury  by  treading ;  we  can  do  it  thoroughly,  and  just 
wlien  you  want  it  doing :  it  only,  of  all  the  appliances 
for  culture,  can  do  it ;  it  only  and  alone  can  keep  us 
ahead  of  the  nations  :  it  is  the  great  desideratum, 
and  it  of  necessity  must  be  universally  adopted.  There 
is  no  other  like  aid  for  us.  Steam-cultivation  will 
be  the  most  effectual  means  of  enabling  our  &rmers 
to  keep  pace  with  the  times.  But  what  of  our  grazing  de- 
partment ?  How  are  we  to  get  up  our  animals  with  profit 
under  such  a  wide  competition  ?  By  correct  breeding  and 
management.  Don't  breed  from  an  inferior  animal :  no, 
not  if  its  pedigree  be  never  so  good.  Keep  all  progressing 
from  earliest  youth  to  old  age ;  never  permit  any  animal 
to  retrograde.  Do  not  fatten  on  breeding  fiirms,  and  do 
not  breed  on  fiftttening  fiurms.  Be  very  liberal  in  artificial 
aids  or  foods.  On  fiittening  fimns  give  cake  or  com  in 
plenty.  The  sooner  the  animal  is  fat  the  better,  and 
cheaper  in  the  end.  Small  profits  aod  quick  returns  is 
the  life  of  trade :  why  not  in  grazing  ?  The  grass  lands 
might  partake  largely  of  the  fold-yard  manure :  artificial 
may  be  substituted  more  advantageously  on  the  arable 
lands.  The  more  manure  the  more  grass,  and  of  more 
nutritious  quality.  The  more  grass  the  more  stock,  and 
the  more  artificial  food ;  these  add  continually  to  the  pro- 
ductive powers  of  the  field,  and  consequently  enhance 
production  greatly.  The  proper  mode  and  time  for  giving 
the  rations  of  artificial  food  to  stock  is  yet  an  open  ques- 
tion ;  the  kind  of  food  is  more  settled,  but  much  yet 
remains  to  be  fully  and  satisfactorily  executed. 

I  often  look  forward,  and  ask  myself  what  bounds  can 
be  set  to  agricultural  advancement.  I  know  of  no  limit. 
I  sometimes  ponder  and  wonder  what  is  to  come  next.  I 
do  earnestly  want  our  little  country  to  be  made  the  most 
of.  I  desire  it  to  be  a  pattern  for  the  nations,  not  only 
in  its  political  economy,  as  it  tnily  is,  but  in  its  domestic 
and  even  its  agricultural  polity.  I  want  every  acre  to  do 
its  utmost.  Why,  at  present,  our  country  is  only  "  half- 
farmed."  It  is  capable  of  far  higher  attainment,  both  in 
the  arable  and  pasturage  departments.    No  country  in  the 


world  is  better  adapted  to  produce  grass  or  root  and 
vegetable  crops  ;  nopopulation  consumes  an  equal  quan- 
tity of  flesh  meat.  Here,  then,  is  one  great  object  of  such 
attainment — ^to  produce  more  animal  food  for  man.  I 
sometimes  like  to  take  a  prospective  view  of  the  future, 
and,  at  the  risk  of  being  thought  Utopian,  I  will  put  down 
some  of  my  fitful  fimcies.  I  take  the  education  of  our 
agricultural  labourers.  We  require  them  now  to  under- 
stand the  management  of  stock,  and  how  to  execute  the 
various  operations  connected  with  ordinary  farm  manage- 
ment ;  but  speedily  we  shall  deem  as  indispensable  a 
knowledge  of  steam  machinery,  and  how  to  work  it ;  of 
reaping  and  mowing  machines,  of  grinding-mills,  pulpers, 
cutters,  &c.;  of  cultivators,  scarifiers,  drilling  machines, 
subsoilers,  &c. ;  and  how  to  manage  all  after  their  new 
adaptations  for  steam-power  or  otherwise.  We  shall  re- 
quire them  to  guide  the  plough  whilst  riding  upon  it,  and 
to  reap  whilst  riding  on  the  implement.  The  labourer 
will  ultimately  be  more  of  the  engineer  than  the  work- 
man ;  his  employments  will  be  more  in  the  direction  of 
implements  and  machines  than  in  actual  work — ^his  work 
more  intellectual,  less  laborious.  In  fact,  he  must  be  an 
educated  labourer.  Take  the  farm  cultivation.  This  de- 
partment of  feurm  practice  will  undergo  a  complete  revo- 
lution. Steam-cmtivating  implements  will  either  plough, 
break-up,  or  smash  up  every  acre  of  cleared  land  imme-* 
diately  after  harvest,  to  receive  atmospheric  influences,  and 
to  be  well  worked  as  circumstances  will  permit  throughout 
the  year.  All  will,  and  must,  be  kept  perfectiy  free  from 
weeds.  Every  seeding  will  be  got  in  just  when  most  de- 
sirable, and  cidture  wm  proceed  according  to  requirement. 
This  wonderful  steam-power  will  almost  effect  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  soil.  There  wiU  be  no  loss  of  cropping 
from  inability  to  get  it  in  order.  Steam-power  aiding 
horse-power  will  always  keep  fi&rm  work  in  subjection  to 
the  will  of  the  farmer.  Then  what  fertility  will  be  im- 
parted I  Deep  cultivation  will  aerate  the  soil,  and  open 
and  pulverize  it  to  any  reasonable  depth.  Artificial  and 
ordinary  manurings  will  then  have  full  force ;  cropping 
will  no  longer  lacK  nutrition,  and  immense  produce  will 
accrue.  Then  what  crops  1  No  bounds  to  the  kind  of 
crop,  or  the  quantity  to  be  grovrn  1  Com  crops  without 
limit  if  required — ^root  crops  the  heaviest  possible,  and  oft 
repeated— ^seed  crops  whenever  desired,  and  may  be  had 
without  detraction  or  iigury  to  the  fertility  of 
the  land.  In  fiu:t,  with  good  drainage,  a  perfect 
pulverization,  aided  by  unbounded  manurings,  a 
series  of  unheard-of,  unequalled  cropping  may  be 
obtained,  simply  from  these  aids  and  accessories  to 
farm  culture.  Take  the  grazing  department.  These 
artificial  aids  to  culture  will  permit  heavy  manurings  to 
grazing  lands  ;  hence  larger  supplies  of  grass  and  seeds 
for  stock.  Every  intelligent  grazier  will  obtain  or  breed 
for  himself  the  best  varieties  of  stock  for  grazing  purposes 
suited  to  his  fiirm — cattle  the  most  thriving,  sheep  the 
most  prosperous  and  profitable.  These  must  be  admirably 
managed  from  their  birth;  no  declensions  permitted. 
Every  aid  to  enhance  their  progress  to  full  maturity  must 
be  given.  Com,  cake,  chaff,  and  condiments  (well  ap- 
proved) without  limit,  in  accordance  with  their  healthy 
state.  This  mode  carried  out  upon  grazing  lands  and 
seeds  will  do  wonders  in  summer  grazing.  But  the  winter 
supplies  of  roots  and  green  crops  will  altogether  outstrip  sum- 
mer grazing.  The  immense  crops  of  mangolds,  swedes,  com- 
mon turnips,  coleseed,  cabbages,  and  the  like,  to  be  fed 
off  with  large  and  liberal  aids  of  these  nutritious  artificisl 
foods,  will  yield  the  most  surprising  and  profitable  returns. 
Who  can  tell  to  what  extent  this  system,  this  kind  of  ma- 
nagement, may  be  advantageously  conducted.  Who  can 
devise  a  better  and  more  sure  practice  ?  What  if  all  the 
barley,  all  the  beans  and  peas,  all  the  oats  to  be  grown 
upon  the  fiirm  should  be  thus  consumed  ?    Can  any  course 
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be m9m adwmiigapaBf  Uhmeidr  mmvtKiiM^ikeium. 
produce  into  OMti  end  .wMi-<«-JA  the  preaeni  daf^ftr 
1^  mflflt fJwftteMe  pgt  «f  IJmCumct'b  boMMM, «ad  ^icU 
demuide  ti:bi  iitnoet  «l4eiitie»,    i  irape  fiir  <»oe  tlieee 


wiii  (Bxcue  fciM  tar  tins  iadrigOMe  «f  • 


P.F. 


TKS     DIETETIC  AKD    MAi^UftlAL    VAI.UJSS    OF    LINSSBD  AND 
OILCAKE    WHBN    USED    A»    FEEDING    MATERIALS. 


iB4be  «piBfeM  «%N^ 
■ektiiw  to  tiM  dietoCUtBd  «mmiiimA  vAmsW 
When  we  mn  UU  !■  a  ktiti  eeatenee,  Car  eteMfAi, 
tk^t'^liMwAcakewM^  fe»d  ami  mmwmr  tto  iteywent 
iH»ideee»«ehtikptibe«i»ri«U4r  «iieelMf|r,  Mi*t  Ue  ma4 
Xi^MMDii  tQlm"  pappMiewed/'  m  it  vev^  teeonipwiiind  vJi«t 
ilieem  Ttoe«iy»awbodQ(iiMjBBue(  cither  iteeCBroMrwko 
Jkat  9|«k4  4lleMbB  ■aeeejufalljr  w  tbe  Ittteoinf  of  bie  ttock, 
fnd  in  i^t  eenchment  of  bit  leed  or  donghitt,  er  else  be  oost 
4e  tft&oroogMj  eoeventel  bjr  bcertey  or  othcrwtte  with  ftbe 
Iwteof  tte  eeeei  for  ie  the  pvrelf  emeolMe  obeervef,  «•• 
■ekieted  ie  the  eiyeUiite  of  die  eMdem  efceie  tfeteei  of 
U/t$mmmUh,  wko99$d»1k»m»fmmmim  iu  bterel  li^^k 
JPMI  •ppeir  ^iwifier  Ibei  i/  tfro  iiMe  ef  4te  ikrocMMMtf 
ilMiMite  of  otleeke  ie  eeprerted  wIa  fleeti,  e«eb  deth'lereiiec 
litoeoti  «mmc  bjr  the  eiae  jdemiMl  pnMMi  el  coorniioo 
bf  «»4e  i»^  fl»»oureF  Ie  other  woi^i,  whet  the  ferner  eeede 
to  tjie  khtmhlei  ii  not  the  ideoticel  thing  he  eendt  to  the 
Uvdf  Or  the  proMeei  mey  be  pieced  in  e  etitt  inore  lilieo- 
leaelf  eneaetons  ttgbt.  Ybiiec  Tke  manure  ^  ovt  eattU  U 
mti «eia/  fpt omndMi uAli  M«eh  Um  Ie  Che  Ceeh  ef  o«r 
eeiiia  the  fo«4  whieh  Mur  eeept  eeeeneM  f  e«d  pet  ito  literel 
pwideFJeg  fie  either  the  tMe  er  the  other  of  theee  t«»  ahev* 
mm\  or.  whet i» iMifoU trevee, tMith I  •(  •!!«  Mdtbeiitf. 
fpoietMte^l 

tipw,  (heo.  MP  vf  to  iuvid4]»  Ihie  oilceke  aoemalj  f  How 
d9fi  ite  0M  fporctee  the  oirpaee  weigbt  of  oor  c»ttl«.  end  yet 
pt  the  leqpe  time  add  |o  much  ee  it  obnousU  doee  to  the 
veine  of  the  mtpQire  }  If  »lt  the  nitrog«ooa»  eiemente  of  the 
tefce  go  t9  the  daocbill  to  eorich  the  munie,  then  eone  of 
them  eee  he  iuimileted  to  ei  to  form  fleeh.  Ie  each  reellp 
the  leetf  Aeeieduf  te  the  eaeljeie  of  ow  ecrieeltarel 
rtiiwitl^  the  oUfefenone  er  *'  teih«forvMMr  prieeiplee^  of 
Vm^mMu  IMP  iif  iMttd  in  tve«  wivbMrael  thael  thirtj  per 

Spt.,  pnd  (b«  pU(  mieileiff,  yvn,  SUm  er  (be  reipiretiirp  end 
t-forminf  prlomplee,  et  UtXv  per  eeot  Now,  if  the  (brmer 
fQ  (0  ^he  0uogbiU  (9  make  rich  mnnre,  tben  (he  i«creaae  ef 
earceae  weight  flouat  be  derived  from  thf  Utter,  ao  fkr  ea  (he 
e|ke  foniiihee  feeding  material.  It  this  borae  out  by  the 
teatioieap  of  praetiee?  In  abort,  what  ia  the  purpoie  whieh 
•Qeake  aetvea  in  the  dietette  aeeeemp  of  oof  eettle  ?  lineeed 
Mftf  be  iadeded  hi  the  aoeetioe. 

Kfdinl  writew  asd  pbp eialpgiiki,  ■•  ter  ea  wa  hate  been 
^)f  tf  Mepfttip.  btff  net  iofNtiget«d  (be  vediaiael  tad 
diatptie  pro(ier(ie«  qf  lii»eed.  lo  m  to  faraiab  »  eatiifaetorj 
iniwfr  (o  tbU  importtnl  praetieal  qaee(ion*  while  chemiatt 
dp  not  by  their  poMytical  revearebei  add  macb  to  the  iaform- 
et)on  |oo|^l|(.  TbcTf  for  example,  have  confined  their 
laaeerehea  chiefly  to  the  mneilage  and  the  oil,  and  the  medi- 
einal  propartiaa  of  theae.  Thna,  Thornton,  in  hia  '•  London 
Biipniaaterp,"  aapa  I  *<The  miiona  of  linaeed  ia  eolonrleaa, 
ipaipid,  Inodoraua,  and  reeemhlea  in  ita  viaeidlty  maeila«e  of 
tmeta  rum.  bat  differa  from  it  ia  the  fallowiaf  partienlan  i 
Alcobo)  prempitetea  i(  in  white  4oeke.  ba|  the  liquid  remtiM 
dear:  wettte  of  l^ad  throwa  dowQ  a  deaie pveoipitatc)  but 

Jf  rampbete  Qf  iron  and  eiliMted  potMie  prodoee  no  Mneible 
ffect  Nitric  acid  coeverta  it  into  mueie  acid.  Qq^Hq 
found  liqaeed  mucilage  to  contain  bo(h  a  aoluble  and  an  in- 
eolable  principle ;  the  fbrmcr  reiemblee  pore  enm,  the  latter 
differiaf  from  both  ecraain  aad  baeaorin."  Witb  regard  to 
ite  Bodieiaal  prenepiiea.  the  lame  anthorlly  aayii  **  Linaeed 
il  emollient  and  demnlMnt.  The  muoaa  obtained  by  iafdaion 
il  e  ebeep  apd  Hvy  vietnl  daaiateeat  in  catarrh,  paenaoaia. 
dierfhcM.     dyMotery,     vieoeNl  .  Uf e««etiooi,   ealealai. 

SMOfrbfa^  ardor  uriii»,  »nd  dariu  tba  azhihition  of  b»- 

M  alifhUy  iHitiTe,"   XU  the  piber  puthoritiea  which  wp 


•II 


UMcfcT'e 


ThaWliaieg 


•  f 


#• 


•  • 


•  • 


Fat  oil 

Wax 

Acrid  aoft  teafn 

Biaiwoee  colearing 

Yellow  evtfoetioe  with  taeak  and  eeifea  (aitai 

tba  cleridee  •«  peUiehim  ead  erfeiai^,, 
Sareet  eeifaetive.  with  «elie  atU  aad  eaaM ealti 
Gael  ie  the  puflleae  ,t  •• 

Norogeoeiu  mocilece,  with  aoatio  aaid  aad  aaUa  (in 

tha  hotk  priacipally)  #•  ••  •• 

Starch  and  aaita  in  the  baik 
AJbameo  in  the  nadeni 
Qltttea  (a  the  naeleea 
If  aak  and  eaeteiea  <f ) 

**  Theatliet  oonUinti  Mrade  q^edp^rr.** 

We  ««d  berdly  faifona  oar  cteetf col  readen  fhet  akbMgk 
tbie  ia  an  important  etep  ia  tba  eaalftiral  iaraitigitian  if 
Uaeaed,  it  teavea  moeh  to  be  daoaia  tte  lebofatwf  hiteai 
aetiafictery  aaaelaiieo  eaa  be  drawa  ae  to  ite  ptoEiMte  pt^' 
ciplea,  ar  thoaa  of  oiUcake  tbat  ie  maaabetared  Cn«  It, «  Ul 
par  >oie  they  aerre  la  the  dietary  of  our  eettle. 

Liaaeed  mucilage,  we  are  told  by  the  aame  aathon^ 
(Pareira)  baa  be«a  ezaiained  br  Boatoek,  Vaeqncfifl,  IK 
Qodrin-Vafy.    We  qnote  the  foliowisf  :-• 


•• 


•• 


16iS5 
9.14S 
1418 

lil7 

IMS) 
l.«80 
27M 


Proximate  Aialyw. 
Spbiblapert    ••     ..  i8.70 
latplahla  »     ••     ••  ^-^ 
AibM      ••    .,    ..    7.U 
Water     ••    ,#     .•  1030 


100.00 


PMmata  AailfM. 
Caibaa  ..     .•    ••  HV 
Hrdrogaa     •*    ••    J'S 
Nitrogaa       ••    #•    7*27 

100.00 


Tba  parity  ef  tha  araellega  above  U  liaUe  ta  be  mlM  it 
qaeetien,ao  tbet  the  validity  of  theaaalpaea  mailhiM 
open  for  farther  reieareht 

Tbe  feUowinc  ie  Dr.  Yoelekar^e  analyeae  of  two  aqaifly 
nod  kiadi  of  linaeed^ake,  the  one  Eogliab  aad  thaoiw 
AoMrieiQi  estraated  froa  hii "  f oar  Leotoree,'*  Jke«  &«.  t- 


•ff 
1 1 


I* 


Water 

Oil 

Woody  fibre 

illbaminoai    oompoondi   (fieib*fonmDff 

anbataocea)  .. 

ICnciiage.  gam,  A»,   (reepiratory   eom- 

raada  ••  .•  ••  •• 


Xnglkh 
Oeke.  OdMb 
13.20  ..  Hi} 
10.30  ..  lOtf 
13J0  ..  HJM 

29.78  ..  '^-Ol 


•  • 


t« 


18.38 

5JS 


3i44 
US 


loaoo    100.00 

Bqt,  until  we  know  what  tbe  proximate  prindplm  of  eB- 
cake  are,  and  of  all  aimilarly  complex  eubatancM  aealrsadm 
tha  grouping  ayatem,  the  above  dataiftcation  ^"^  .^ 
reeaivad  aa  aetialietory.  Indeed,  it  ia,  oa  the  eoettary,  hifVf 
delaaorp,  aad  therefare  oh|eetionables  for  tbe  fi«ik-fcrw* 
fit-foroiinff.  and  leopiratory  prlaeiplaa  mey  be  ao  enawMi 
or  in  combination  with  uaknown  prineiplee,  pejaaaaei  « 
aaUartic,  or  diuretic.  fte«  aa  lo  reader  them  f«rtieu/r.*r 
parbapa  wbolly,  aaavailable.  AndBQnatbiiurofthiibBd.vc 
apprebead,  ia  actually  the  cese  wHb  pU-cakp  ilieU;  iti  ^^^ 
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pfopertiM  htbkg  mob  u  ntiBrutorilj  to  aceount 
for  all  tho  uosmIim  pranavaly  —iatioMJ,  nlatiTe  to  iU 
dittotio  aad  iwuiarul  filiMt. 

It  «iU  that  be  Mceiiiry  to  «KaoiiM  MMewliit  noro 
doMl  J  the  ■cdkiail  prop«titi  of  oil-eako,  m  order  to  aioar- 
tiio  MaMthinf  more  of  iti  poenliir  diotoCae  and  maDwial 
•eoMMif .  GoiMnUy  ipookiag,  toe  purpoee  it  Mwea  ■•  aa 
artkio  of  food  for  cattls  U  otiiefl/  eoodimeotel— one  whieh, 
vo  Mt J  obterre,  aecordi  vito  tbe  oiperieaoe  of  tboao  vbo  bave 
aMd  it  tatanaifelj  in  feediag— for  too  more  tboroogblj  it  ii 
■iztd  aad  iaoorporatad  wito  tbe  otber  feeding  materieltv  lo  ai 
to  teaeon  tbo«»  toe  Move  lavoorable  ietbe  reealt  produced. 
Wo  hate  had  some  animtli,  for  example,  both  iheep  and  osen, 
that  woald  not  e? en  teste  it  nntil  tons  mixed.  It  is  not  a 
natnral  eoadioientt  es  will  thus  be  seen ;  for  all  cattle  require 
a  little  eoazing  to  get  them  to  eat  it  at  first ;  so  tbat,  although 
toej  may  aftenrsrds  become  psrtially  food  of  it,  toe  hsbit  is 
an  seqairod  one,  and.  Uke  acquired  kabita  gensnlly,  stronger 
perfasps  than  the  nstnrsl.  Our  domesticated  animsis  may  be 
tangbt  to  eet  end  aren  relish  maaj  things  which  tboy  voold 
apara  aad  trample  aader  foot  ware  they  ia  a  nataral  or  wild 
BUto.  and  at  liraedom  to  cboosa  for  tbemselfae  acoordieg  to 
tlieir  laepectiTe  instinets,  or  when  guided  by  their  own 
ehemiesl  soasee  (smell  aad  taste)»what  may  aot  iaaptly  be 
taramd  the  astaral  chemistry  of  cattle,  lor  toera  are  maay 
laasone  to  werrsat  the  eoadnsion  that  what  agroee  wito  toe 
ebemieel  faacticos  of  the  nose  and  palato  barmoniaes  wito 
those  throoghout  the  whole  leagtb  of  the  alimeatary  caaal. 
Thus,  there  is  maaifested  in  all  Natora^s  works  an  iastraetise 
Qtilitariaa  deeiga,  etery  part  karmontsiag  wito  tbe  otbere; 
and  wa  bare  no  neeoa  to  preenme  that  ia  the  sdection  of 
their  food  oar  domesticated  aoimels  an  to  be  treated  as  aa 
CKceptioa,  for  aoqoired  habits  and  oanatotal  food  are  never 
aqasl  in  dietetic  Talae  to  tbe  aatnral,  either  as  to  bealtb  or 
tbe  qoelity  of  the  milk  or  iesh  they  yield  for  oar  tobies. 
And  tois  is  just  what  is  experienced  of  oU-oake,  toe  aulk,  beef, 
sad  mattoB  prodaced  fh>m  it  being  of  aa  inferior  qnaUty— 
aroch  mora  ao  in  the  esse  of  some  eainals  than  in  that  of 
others,  jait  as  it  agrees  with  them.  Bat  of  tbn  lattor  more 
hereafter. 

As  to  tbe  orgias  upon  which  oflcUe  axardsee  a  spcci6c 
action,  it  has  already  been  shown  that  it  is  both  aperient  end 
dmretie.  The  reason  why  linseedmeal  is  recommended  and 
fneceMfally  nted,  for  example,  ia  nepbritie  peine,  strangnaries, 
aad  otoer  maladies  of  tbe  rensl  organs,  is  beeanee  the  mndl- 
lege,  in  pass*og  off  wito  the  nrioe,  sheathes,  as  it  were,  by  its 
demoleent  actiott,  tbe  paaeiges  from  the  burning  irritation  of 
the  Utter  ftbe  arine),  toe  former  nentrslisieg  to  a  eertoin 
extent  the  iBtter,  thereby  affording  this  patient  relief.  Agtia, 
ae  to  its  laxatiTc  action,  with  sneb  erery  flurmer  who  has  giTcn 
oilcake  or  linseed  to  his  cattle  most  be  perfectly  familiar. 
They  must  also  be  cognixaat  of  the  fact  that  a  much  greater 
laxatire  effect  is  produced  npoa  some  animals  than  upon  others. 
Now,  in  both  these  cases  we  see  exemplified  a  two-fold  modi- 
daal  action— a  diaretic  and  a  demnleent,  and  a  laxative  aad 
a  demulcent ;  while  we  ftirther  know  fkom  eiperienca,  that  the 
urine  and  the  dung  are  both  rich  in  fertilising  elemento  to  the 
land,  aad  what  goes  to  the  land  cannot  go  to  toe  shsmbles. 

We  thus  sea  saflBeieat  date  to  aeeooot  prsetically  for  oil- 
aake  making  rich  maanre,  or  at  least  the  miodtu  optrandi  by 
which  each  a  manurisl  result  ia  effected.  And  here  we  beg 
apedally  to  remind  tbe  reader  that  this  is  all  we  aim  at  ia 
this  paper,  via.,  to  asaertain  merely  the  way  by  which  tbe 
problem  is  to  bo  solved :  for  nntil  the  proximate  prindpleo  an 
isolated  ia  a  more  satisfactory  maaner,  aad  so  ooncentrstod  as 
to  datensiaa  their  spedfie  aiediciaal  actions  each,  in  point  of 
liset»  is  all  toat  caa  be  dona.  Aa  Dr.  liadley  justly  observee 
to  hie  *  Vegetable  Kingdom,*  the  seada  of  all  toe  flsxworta, 
Itoseed  not  esceptod,  have  common  chsraeteristics,  aad  tbe 
above— diaretic^  laxstive^and  demolcent*-ara  acknowledged  by 
tong  experianca  to  beloag  to  the  family,  boto  in  medical  and 
Tatariaary  sdeaca. 

Bat  these  an  not  the  whole  of  tbe  peculiar  medidaal  pro* 
parties  of  Unseed  aad  oUoske  to  which  we  hsve  to  direct  oar 
raader's  attention.  The  fsrmer,  for  example,  who  has  nsed 
either  of  tbeee  fsadtog  staffs  soocessftilly,  must  be  perfectly 
awan,  ftom  daily  obemvatioD,  that  whoa  his  fatteniag  cattle 
(oxen  or  ihcap)  take  to  thriving  oa  cake,  it  exerdeee  a  specific 
aetioa  on  the  skin,  the  nervous  system,  or  temper,  aad  on 
tha  Qtfftn  of  mpiratioB  and  qveolation;  tnat  aoimalf 


differing  ooaatitatioBal^  aia  vary  diftaraatly  afltotad  in  than 
nveral  reepeeta :  that  sosm  bewte  will  etand  a  great  deal  of 
cake»  rapidly  laereasiBg  ia  eansn  weight,  eepedally  when  tha 
proeoM  anuame  tha  fstty  obeee  form,  ae  it  very  firsqoently 
don  s  that  othon  who  reeein  and  perhaps  consume  an 
equally  liberal  supply  dsily,  osn  hsrdly  be  kept  fHe  from 
inflsmmatory  attack^  while  to  othen  wme  soon  bcoosn 
'*  stsUed  on  ctke,"  and  aaver  do  well  oo  mora  than  a  very 
moderato  allowance.  Now,  although  we  do  not  approve  of 
tbe  obese  oilcake  system  of  fattening,  we  hsve  pursned  it 
luccenfnlly  for  yeers,  forcing  the  process  to  the  extnmOf 
bariag  oftcnsr  than  oam  been  obliged  to  slaughter  to  prevent 
some  aniaisls  from  bsing  smotoerwi,  as  it  wsre,  in  their  own 
fat,  before  the  day  of  exhibition,  and  others  from  being  carried 
off  by  inflsmmstoiy  and  other  attacks.  We  have  examined 
the  carcasM  of  aaimals  tons  slanghterad,  and  also  the  eareasn 
of  the  compaoions  of  prise  stock  exhibited  at  the  summer 
meetiags  of  the  Royal  Agriealtoral  Society  of  Baglend,  as 
also  tbe  caresses  of  priss  stock  shown  at  the  Chriitonas  fat 
stock  eahibitions  of  the  Smithfield  Clnb,  ia  order  to  find  ont 
tbe  way  to  a  satisfactory  solution  of  our  problem,  and  we 
shall  only  fertber  add  under  this  peragnpb,  that  tbe  field  is 
one  of  tboM  very  broad  ones,  which,  at  the  pnnat  time,  loudly 
oalle  for  eaperisMatsl  uvestigation  at  toe  homeetead  as  wtU 
n  for  seieatifie  toquiry  in  the  hiboratoiy,  &o.,  &e. 

It  ia  ia  vam  wa  seareb  tbe  iaereen  that  baa  tekea  place  in 
toe  weigbtof  tbe  eenssn  of  sneb  aaimale  for  the  Acsh-formiag 
priadplee  of  our  cake  and  corn  that  hss  been  oonsnmed  ia  the 
obne  proeen  of  fhtteaiag.  Aad  thie  is  ofton  not  tha  moot 
vosiag  part  of  the  praetieal  hot  aaomaloae  problem,  for  tbe 
daily  wasto  apea  the  aarvoaa,  mneealar,  ana  gelatinoae  tia- 
ean  moot  have  eieeedod  tbe  normal  stsadard,  if  all  the  other 
flnb-formiag  matariels  of  the  food  eoaenmad  have  beeo  nsed 
np  to  tbe  flmb-forming  aad  otbn  nparativa  pnceseee.  Now 
it  may  nibly  be  adssltted  m  ntebkished  data,  ia  toe  geae- 
rality  of  then  eeen,  that  the  ftnvtw  of  this  is  troe— via.,  that 
than  ie  ntber  a  rednetion  then  an  inenan  ia  tbe  daily  waste 
of  tissue,  so  that  tbe  oathartie  aetioa  of  tbe  cake  must  ban 
removed  to  the  doaghiU  other  flesh-forming  amteriah  than 
tbow  of  tbe  cake  itself.  But  w  far  as  oar  argameat  is  ooa- 
cemod,  it  signifin  nothing,  comparetively  epeeking,  whetb« 
the  waste  is  greater  or  lees ;  lor  if  toe  fonner,  then  tbe  aitro- 
genons  elemente  an  carried  to  the  duaghill  by  toe  diantle 
sctioa  of  toe  cake,  an<l,  if  the  lattor,  by  ite  catbartio  aetioa, 
as  previonsly  stoted.  Ia  short,  the  formetion  of  fst  aader  the 
obeee  eystem  of  fattening  ia  diametricslly  opposed  to  tbe 
formation  of  flnh. 

This  oonclosion  is  evidently  anfavoanble  to  eske  as  aa 
eeoaomical  flesh-formiag  msterisl  of  food  for  cattle,  while  ite 
fat-formiog  fnaotion  is  equally  a  problemsticsl  qnmdon.  This 
arisee,  in  all  probability,  from  the  peculiar  nature  of  ite  oU 
and  madlaga,  or  ntber,  perhaps,  f^m  the  medidaal  proper- 
ties of  the  acrid  resinoids  and  other  noxious  snbitsncn  with 
which  they  an  innparably  assodsted'—saeh  aa  the  oxide  of 
copper  found  by  L.  Meyer  to  tbe  ashee— sabitancss  requtriag 
farther  chemioal  ressanb,  as  already  stated,  befon  aoythiag 
definite  aad  satisfactory  can  be  said  about  them  as  to  tbe  spe- 
cific functions  thay  perform.  One  thing,  however,  is  msnifnt, 
vis.,  that  thev  enter  the  arterial  drculstion  and  destroy  tbe 
normsl  equibbrium  of  the  alimantsry  fnnetioos^  by  lowermg 
comboatioa  m  the  capillaries,  and  hanoa  the  consumption  of 
fnelia  tbe  proceu  of  calorification;  by  ledndng  the  juice  of 
tbe  flesh>formiog  and  tiMoa^ornung  proeessM  to  a  minimum ; 
but  by  greatly  stimulatmg  tbe  adipoee  Auctions  and  the  da- 
position  of  sn  extra  qnaatity  of  an  inferior  ind  often  isolated 
pataby  fat.  maab  of  which  is  only  fit  fbr  toe  tsllow^bandlar. 
We  thus  see  the  sooree  ftom  whenoe  this  fatty  increan  of 
caican  weight  msy  be  derived,  so  m  to  solve  tha  Cat-forming 
anomily ;  for  altooogh  toe  greater  portion  of  tbe  cathartic  od 
and  diuiatio  mucilage  may  go  to  tbe  land  or  the  dunghill  via 
the  anam  or  kidneys,  the  nmaiader,  by  entering  the  drcnto- 
tion  aad  rednctog  tbe  coasamptioa  of  the  fat-forming  material 
in  the  procan  of  calorification  derived  from  toe  other  fwdiag 
amterialstlaavnamaehgmtergeaersl  balsaee  for  the  adi- 
poM  tiasnn  aad  ite  eoatante  under  this  oben  systemt  than 
nader  the  aataral  system  whea  all  the  aliawatary  organs,  m- 
otoding  toe  whale  nervous  system,  an  to  lively  operatioo  to- 
gether. That  wa  Aurtbar  aea  bow  the  oomplainte  of  tha  oattla- 
daaler  aad  drovar,  that  oilaaha-lad  oattia  andar  this  obtaa 
ivBias  «a  delMl  of  «Bifi«l«  flmiat  m  Ut^jndtQ  9mj 
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on  tlimr  own  foot  to  diitoot  mnrkota ;  how  *the 
Um  eonpUint  of  tbe  butcher  and  geoenl  pobliOp  that  the  car- 
tun  of  loch  animili  are  deficient  of  a  fair  proportion  of  lean 
meat ;  and  how  the  eomplainti  of  the  tanner,  cnnier,  and 
ahoeroakcr,  that  the  hidea  of  nieh  cattle,  when  deprived  of 
the  extra  qoantity  of  fatty  matter  with  which  they  are  loaded, 
are  of  an  open,  porom  teitore,  beiof  deficient  of  felatinona 
tiatne ;  how,  we  repeat,  inch  eomplainta  are  neither  fronnd- 
leaa  ae  to  fiaet  nor  withont  a  phjtiologieal  eaoae  tnflldent  to 
neeonnt  aatitfaetoril j  for  their  cxialence.  In  ercrj  braoeh  of 
aoieoee,  fhrminf  not  eieepted,  cflTecta  prodneed  are  traceable 
to  their  reapeetiTc  eauiet.  Nothing  nappens  br  "ehaaoe," 
*'  good  lock.'*  or  any  other  of  the  myitieal  roHonaU  of  the  old 
•ehool ;  and  jnat  ao  it  it  with  the  ftit-prododnf  and  rich  ma- 


nure prodndnf  cffoeta  of  oOcdM  in  tlm  <riNM  «jitMi  of  &t 
tcntng  cattle. 

TbeteobMrrationa  are  made  in  refiarenee  to  the  fordaf  orobm 
ayatem  of  fattening  cattle  only  for  the  ahambles.  Tlieefaeti  pc»- 
dncei  by  oilcake  when  gfTon  to  mtleh  eowa.  cepcdtUj  if;  it 
baa  been  given  along  with  ateamed  or  eookcd  food,  ii  ioae> 
what  difterent ;  became  in  aneh  a  cue  there  ii  a  dilntat 
Ainetion  in  operation,  via ,  the  aecretion  of  milk,  by  whi&wm 
of  the  oilcake,  with  ita  noziona  dementa,  may  be  ntUiicdttl 
removed  ao  long  aa  the  flow  of  milk  it  kept  np,  cobwii«mk1j 
the  nervooa  ayitemand  eircnlatioa  may  be  Icai  effeeted ;  bit 
aome  oowa,  when  fed  liberally  with  oilcake,  are  apt  to  to  diy 
and  run  to  ht,  let  the  farmer  do  hia  beat  to  promote  the  coa- 
trary.  W.  B. 


THE    BATH    AND    WEST    OF   ENGLAND    SOCIETY    AND   THE    DEVONS. 


At  the  recent  Woodbary  ploughing  match,  Captain  Davy 
acknowledged  the  compliment  paid  to  the  Royal  and  Weat 
of  England  Agrienltaral  Sooietiea.    He  had  attended  one 
of  the  flraf ,  if  not  the  fir«t  meeting  of  the  Woodbury  Society ; 
and  he  had  generally  put  in  an  appearance  during  anbse- 
qnent  yeara.    The  Bath  and  Weat  of  England  Society  bad 
undoubtedly  been  the  meana  of  doing  a  deal  of  good  in  the 
Weat  of  England,  inaamnch  aa,  by  alwaya  hc^og  thm 
meetinga  in  the  weat,  they  bad  afforded  the  fkrmera  con- 
siderable opportnnitiea  of  aeeing  for  themaelvea  the  new 
and  improved  maehinery  which  had  lately  been  introduced 
for  agnculturel  purpoaee,  and  thereby  enabling  them  to 
judge  for  themaelvea  what  waa  best  auited  to  their  require- 
ments.   It  had  alao  been  the  meana  of  introducing  a  better 
claaa  of  machine^makera  into  this  and  the  adjoining  ooun* 
ties.    Formerly,  if  any  of  their  new  implementa  got  dam- 
aged, they  had  to  send  them  two  hundred  milea,  perhapa, 
to  get  them  repaired;   bnt  now  their  hlackamitha  and 
wheelwrighta  were  much  aharper,  and  were  quite  capable 
of  doing  thia  work.     They  knew,  aa  a  rule,  that  thoae 
ooontries  were  moat  bleaaed  where  the  eneigiea  of  the 
population  were  moat  taxed;  and  thia  waa  fUly  borne  out 
in  the  caae  of  North  Devon,  and  other  parte  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  when  compared  with  the  aonthero  oountriea  of 
Europe.     (Hear,  hear).     He  remembered  when,  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Boyal  Agricultural  Society  at  Exeter  (1850), 
he  pnrohaaed  an  iron  plough,  and  took  it  home  to  NorUi 
Devon,  he  was  aaked  what  he  waa  going  to  do  with  it  ?    He 
replied  that  he  hoped  to  use  it;   and  he  waa  told  that 
**  the  horsea  would'nt  be  able  to  drag  en  about  *'  (Isughter). 
But,  when  it  came  to  be  teated,  it  waa  found  that,  fh)m 
being  constructed  on  improved  principles,  the  iron  plough 
worked  much  eaaier  than  tbe  old  wooden  one.    (Hear, 
hear).    Sir  Lawrence  Palk  had  alluded  to  the  castigation 
which  he  expected  to  receive  from  him  (Captain  Davy)  on 
.the  question  of  the  broed  of  cattle;  bat  he  assured  the 
.  hon.  gentleman  that  he  need  not  be  at  all  afraid,  for  he  had 
'  neither  the  power  nor  the  wiah  to  inflict  any  auch  caati- 
gation.    Now,  they  were  told  that,  at  the  recent  Bath  and 
Weat  of  England  Meeting,  at  Exeter,  where  the  Devons 
should  havs  come  out  in  great  force,  they,  on  the  contrary, 
made  a  very  poor  ahow.    This  was  undoubtedly  the  case ; 
and  the  like  would  probably  happen  if  the  Bath  and  Weat 
of  England  Society  were  to  hold  another  meeting  thero 
to-morrow.    But  let  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  En- 
land  come  to  Exeter,  Plymouth,  or  any  other  town  in  the 
county,  and  he  thought  they  would  have  no  reason  to  com- 
plain of  the  position  which  the  North  Devon  men  would 
tske  in  the  sbowjard.    He  appealed  to  them  as  farmers 
whether,  if  they  had  aent  anything  for  competition,  they 
would  like  to  have  it  submitted  to  two  or  throe  men,  as 
judges,  who  were  totally  unacquainted  with  the  thinga 
exhibited,  and  whether  it  would  not  give  them  greater  con- 
fidence to  know  that  their  exhibitions  would  be  judged  by 
{)ractical  men.    (Hear,  hear).    The  Bath  and  Weat  of  Eng- 
and  Society  did  not  appoint  qualified  judgea,  nor  had  they 
done  ao  for  aeveral  yeara  paat,  and  that  waa  the  reason  why 
the  North  Devon  breeders  had  declined  to  aend  in  their 
stock.     Let   them   look  at   the  meeting   at   Wells  the 
year  befbra  laat.    There,  again,  they  would  find  that  very 
few  Devons  were  exhibited  by  the  Devonahire  men.    The 
Bo]fal  Agriooltunl  Society  held  its  mooting  at  Battem^a, 


only  about  a  month  later,  and  he  believed  there  were  tveotj. 
four  priaea  and  two  gold  medala  offered  for  competition* 
But  where  were  the  prize  animala  of  the  Bath  and  West  of 
England  Society  then?    He  believed  most  of  them  were 
in  tbe  yard,  bui  they  were  nowhere  in  tbe  prize  litt.   TIte 
Devon  men  earned  twenty-one  out  of  the  twenty-fotirpiiiei, 
and  both  the  gold  medala  (eheen).    Now,  how  was  this? 
The  anawer  was  an  easy  one.    The  Royal  Agricultorsl  So- 
ciety appointed  three  men  well  acquainted  with  breediog 
to  be  their  judges.    The  aociety  did  not  choose  men  from 
North  Devon,  or  any  other  part  of  the  shire :  they  went  to 
Norfolk  for  one,  to  Dorset  for  another,  ami  to  Warwick  for 
the  third  (Hear,  hear) ;  and  aurely  there  could  not  be  iny 
favouritism  in  that    Totally  nnscquainted,  but  each  one 
an  eminent  breeder  of  Devon  cattle,  ihey  cane  together, 
and  gave  the  decisions  which  he  had  described  to  them 
(cheers).    There  were  eight  fint  prizes  out  of  the  twenty- 
four,  and  the  Devon  men  took  aeven  of  them ;  and  tbe 
animal  which  took  the  other  first  prize  was  more  than  hftlf 
a  Devon  (cheexs).     No  doubt  they   hsd  all  reid  Mr. 
Acland's  apeech  at  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Bath  and  West 
of  England  Society,  after  the  Exeter  meeting,  where  he 
declared,  in  a  tone  of  triumph,  that  the  Devon  breed  were 
going  down.     He  said:    **When  this  society  was  fust 
established,  the  Devons  exhibited  greatly  outnumbered  the 
shorthorns,  but  now  the  shorthorns  are  the  more  nnme* 
rous ;  ergo  the  Defon  breed  were  going  down.*   Bat  he 
(Captain  Davy  J  told  them  that  it  was  no  such  thing.  Then, 
sgain,  Mr.  Acland  exclaimed,  *'  What  do  these  Devon  men 
want?    Have  we  not  gone  into  their  own  district,  and 
selected   their  great  breeder,  Mr.  James  Qnartlj,  as  s 
judge?"    But  there  Mr.  Acland  stopped.    Hedidnotssj 
that  only  two  judges  wore  appointed  for  Devons,  and  that 
the  second  gentleman  waa  a  great  ahorthom  breed<tr,  who 
would  undoubtedly  neutndize  Mr.  James  Qoartly.    If  Mr. 
Acland  had  stated  that  a  ahorthom  breeder  had  been  one 
of  the  two  judges,  the  public  would  then  hare  been  enabled 
to  form  their  own  opinion ;  but  he  did  not  do  that.   Onlj 
let  the  Royal  Society  come  into  their  county,  and  he  bad  no 
miagivinffs  as  to  the  place  the  Devona  would  take  In  the 
ahowyard.    A  man  might  be  a  thoroughly  good  judge  of  a 
fat  animal,  and  yet  be  totally  ignorant  as  to  the  points 
which  a  bull  should  possess  to  produce  that  animsL  or  one 
that  would  fatten  quickly.    (Hear,  hear).    And  now  one 
word  with  Sir  Lawrence  Palk.    The  hon,  geotlemas  had 
ioid  them  that,  to  prodnoe  a  good  ahorthom,  a  good  deal  of 
oare  and  norsiog  were  required.    But  where  were  all  the 
Devona  bred  ?    Why,  the  whole  of  the  farms,  od  whiofa  the 
best  animals  were  produced,  were  1,400  feet  above  the  leTel 
of  the  sea,  and  where  they  had  eight  months*  winter  to 
four  months'  summer.    What  nursing  did  they  think  their 
animals  got?  and  what  would  they  do  with  shorthorns 
down  in  his  country  ?    They  couldn^t  wrap  them  np  is 
flannel,  aa  that  was  getting  rather  an  czpenaive  article  stnoe 
the  American  war  (laughter).    He  did  not  believe  •b>"*2 
had  any  magical  power  to  make  beef,  except  from  the  food 
which  they  cooaumed.    A  certain  amount  of  food  ereated 
a  certain  amount  of  beef;  and  he  believed,  if  they  took  a 
ahorthom  and  a  Devon,  they  would  find  that  the  latter  ea^ 
ried  a  larger  amount  of  ninepenny  beef  than  tiie  ahort- 
hom.   (Hear,  hear.) 
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The  following  lednre  wis  deliTored  at  the  Boronghbridge 
Agricultaral  AMooiation  by  Mr.  Wm.  Hablamd,  of  Blowa 
Hall,  Yorkshire:— 

Gentlemen,—* Wben  I  aooepted  the  iontation  to  intro- 
dace  this  important  snbjeet,  it  was  not  with  the  idea  of 
being  atile  to  render  information,  bat  with  the  hope  of 
eliciting,  from  persons  of  greater  ezperienoe  than  mjrself, 
aooh  remarks  as  may  prove  advantageoaa  to  each  of  ns«  I 
imagioe  the  title  of  this  snbjeot  to  imply  two  questions, 
namely— What  description  of  stock  mast  be  dmployefl  on 
our  respective  fkrms  to  convert  the  straw  into  good  mannre, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  leave  the  beat  retam  for  the  food 
consumed  and  the  capital  employed?  Secondly — ^What 
arrangements  must  be  made  so  as  to  ensure  tbe  good  qua- 
lity of  the  manure,  and  to  presenre  it  from  waste  during 
preparation  ?  I  am  indebted  to  aereral  ohemiats  and  other 
practical  men  for  manj  of  the  remarks  which  I  have  ven- 
tured to  introduce,  behoving  that  by  so  doing  I  should  ren- 
der greater  justice  to  the  sutgect  tfaan  by  any  other  means : 
for  I  believe  Uiat  we  persevere  with  greater  energy  in  our 
present  eonrse,  or  enter  on  a  fresh  experiment  with  greater 
confidence,  when  we  find  our  ideas  backed  by  the  researches 
of  men  of  science.  As  straw  is  tbe  raw  material  of  which 
we  wish  to  dispose  to  the  greatest  advantage,  it  may  be  as 
well  to  conaider  what  portion  thereof  should  be  used  as  food, 
and  what  portion  be  disposed  of  as  litter.  By  some  it  is 
urged  that,  whatever  cereal  is  most  suitable  to  a  soil,  there 
the  straw  of  that  cereal  will  be  most  valuable  as  food;  by 
others,  that  cattle  are  themselves  the  best  judges,  and  that, 
therefore,  that  straw  which  the  stock  seem  to  relish  most 
ahould  be  retaioed  exclusively  for  food,  and  the  remainder 
condemned  for  litter.  Pea  haulm,  when  well  harvested,  is 
undoubtedly  more  nutritious  than  any  other  straw,  and 
should  therefore  be  used  as  food,  and  is  very  valuable  for 
ewes  at  the  lambing  season.  Bean  straw  is  decidedly  in- 
ferior  to  any  other  kind  ot  straw,  except  the  pods,  on  which 
animals  do  well  if  allowed  to  pick  them  off;  and  yet  a  great 
difference  of  opinion  exists,  seme  persons  considering  that 
bean  stalks  are  almost  equal  to  clover  hsy;  and  others 
think  them  only  fit  for  litter.  There  is  a  great  difference 
of  opinion  of  Uie  feeding  value  of  wheat,  barley,  or  oat 
straw;  and,  perhaps,  no  very  broad  or  permanent  dis- 
tinction exists.  Dr.  Voeleker  tells  us  thst  the  composition 
of  straw  is  materially  i'lfluenced  by  the  degree  of  maturity 
in  which  the  com  ia  harvested — as,  for  instance,  it  has  been 
proved  by  analyais  of  oat  straw  (which  is  generally  next  in 
yalne  to  pea  haulm)  that,  of  sugar,  gum,  and  other  matters 
in  food,  not  less  than  16  per  cent  occurs  in  green  straw,  as 
against  8  per  cent  in  over-ripe  straw,  and  10|  per  cent  in 
the  fairly  ripe  sample.  It  is  interesting  to  learn  that,  hard 
and  dry  as  straw  appears  to  be,  it  contains,  among  other 
nutritious  matters,  an  appreciable  quantity  of  a  nice  yellow 
sweetFtasting  oil.  In  a  sample  of  well-harvested  wheat 
atraw,  neither  imder  nor  over  ripe,  there  was  at  the  rate  of 
SQlbs.  of  oil  in  a  ton  of  straw.  The  same  remark  applies 
to  barley  straw,  which  is  more  suitable  for  young  stock,  as 
it  does  not  contain  so  much  woody  fibre,  and  is  consequently 
easier  of  digestion.  I  may  here  remark  that  barley-chaff, 
when  scalded  with  boiling  linseed,  is  much  relished  by 
horses ;  and  I  am  quite  aatisfied  that  the  whole  of  this  article 
■honld  be  ihut  used  for  food.  Dr.  Voeleker  proceeds  to 
remark :  "  Many  farmers  form  much  too  low  an  estimate  of 
the  feeding  value  of  every  kind  of  straw,  except  pea-haulm." 
On  the  other  hand,  the  views  of  others  reapeetiog  the 
nutriment  contained  in  straw  are  so  unmistakably  exagge- 
rated that,  with  some  degree  of  justice,  they  are  made  a 
laughing  stock  at  the  market  table.  The  main  anxiety  of 
the  first-named  class  seems  to  be,  how  to  tresd  into  manure 
^  the  atraw  grown  on  the  farm ;  (hat  of  the  second,  how 
to  stuff  stock  with  all  the  atraw  at  their  disposal :  the 
creed  of  the  former  being,  that  neither  little  nor  much  will 
do  their  cattle  any  good,  whilst  the  latter  held  that  any 
^propiistion  of  it  for  litter  is  an  intolerable  waate.    The 


sober-minded,  observant,  and  intelligent  agriculturist,  how* 
ever,  knows  full  well  that,  whilst  wheat,  oat,  and  barley 
straw,  when  cut  into  chaff,  possess  a  certain  feeding  value, 
particularly  when  this  bulky  material  is  combined  with 
some  concentrated  or  more  readily  digestible  food,  they  sre 
not  the  less  essential,  on  the  majority  of  farms,  to  the  pn^ 
doction  of  good  farmyard  manure.  The  fertilizing  value 
of  atraw  is  very  insignificant  Its  merits  are  as  an  ab- 
sorbent of  the  most  valuable  portions  of  the  excrements 
of  animals,  and  as  the  best  fixer  of  the  ammonia  which  is 
always  generated  when  exerementitious  matters,  in  contact 
with  porous  materials,  enter  into  active  fermentation.  As 
an  article  of  food,  straw  is  worth  from  80s.  to  40s.  per  ton, 
when  asaociated  with  food  oontainina  flesh-forming  mat- 
ters; but,  when  used  alone,  its  value  oecomes  very  small, 
as  it  does  not  contain  all  the  material  necessary  to  support 
the  animal  in  a  thriving  state.  The  quality  of  farmyard 
manure  takes  a  wide  range,  according  to  the  system 
adopted,  and  its  quslity  is  easily  regulated  thereby;  whilst 
its  extreme  value  places  it  in  a  pre-eminent  position  as  the 
most  valuable  of  idl  manures.  We  experience  its  valne  In 
the^  increase  of  crops,  and  the  gradual  improvement  in 
staple  of  tbe  soil.  It  is  perhaps  impossible— ao  variable 
are  the  conditions  on  which  its  quality  depends— to  stale 
precisely  the  value  of  farmyard  manure ;  yet  it  is  certain 
that  a  man  must  not  expect  the  same  increase  of  crops  from 
washed  and  decayed  straw  as  his  neighbour,  whoee  manure 
is  made  under  cover,  and  contains  the  essence  of  oske  and 
com.  In  the  fifth  volume  of  tbe  Bath  and  V^est  of  England 
Society's  Joumsl  is  recorded  an  analysis  of  two  samples  of 
good  farmyard  manure,  containing  a  general  admixture  of 
the  excrements  of  horses,  cattle,  and  pigs,  such  as  would 
be  produced  on  a  well-managed  farm,  carrying  out  a  mixed 
system  of  husbandry,  but  in  different  conditioiu,  showing 
the  value  to  exceed  our  general  ideas  of  such  manure  :— 
Fresh  manure.  Well  rotten. 

s.  d.  s.   d. 

Value  of  insoluble  matter  ••.*     7  11      ••••     5    3 
Value  of  soluble  matter 6    8]    ••••     7    8| 


Total  valne  of  a  ton  of  manure.  .18    7| 


12    6i 


It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  tbia  manure  had  been  care- 
fully preserved,  and  consequently  not  injured  by  the  loss  of 
its  valuable  portions.  Dr.  Playfair  has  compared  the  body 
of  an  animal  to  a  furnace — the  food  is  fuel,  the  excrementa  are 
the  ashes,  and  the  gsses  respired  from  the  mouth  are  of  the 
same  composition  as  those  which  fly  up'the  chimney  of  the 
furnace.  If  the  food  or  fuel  supplied  to  an  animal  be 
abundant  and  of  rich  quality,  the  manure  produced  is  valu- 
able ;  but  if  the  food  u  indifferent,  too  waterv,  as  white 
turnips,  or  too  woody,  as  straw,  or  if  snoplied  scantily  or 
iDsnfficiently,  the  manure  is  almost  valueleaa,  and  all  the 
turning  and  heaping  up  possible  will  not  render  that  valu- 
able which  waa  oeiore  almost  worthless.  The  sMnure  of  a 
full-grown  animal  cannot  be  so  much  exhausted  as  that 
from  young  growing  animals,  to  which  bone  and  mnsc!e 
have  to  be  supplied,  neither  can  the  manure  of  working  cat- 
tle or  milch  cows  be  equal  to  that  of  fattening  animals, 
even  when  kept  on  the  same  food.  This  leads  us  to  the 
conduiion  that  fattening  animals  are  producers  of  the  best 
manure;  for,  to  make  an  animal  fat  for  the  butcher,  at  a 
profit,  it  must  be  done  aa  quickly  as  possible  ;  and  in  order 
to  accomplish  that  object,  it  must  be  amply  supplied  urith 
rich,  flesh-forming  food  ;  and  as  an  animal  when  almoat  fat 
only  extracta  from  the  food  a  email  proportion  of  the  nitro- 
genous mattera  contained,  it  foUowa  that  the  remainder  will 
be  ejected  from  the  ayatem ;  ao  that  the  nearer  maturity  an 
animal  is,  the  richer  will  be  the  manure.  Thia  confirma  the 
opinion  of  those  who,  along  with  myself,  urge  that  the 
system  of  sending  animals  to  the  butcher  when  only  half- 
fat  is  bad.  The  problem  which  tbe  feeder  has  to  solve  is, 
how  to  supply  his  cattle  with  snoh  food  an^  in  such  qunu 
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titiet  M  to  eniure  the  laneit  imoont  of  inereaae  with  the 
smalleatponibleloM;  and  for  thii  purpoie  it  is  neeeistry 
not  merely  to  select  the  largest  qaaotitj  of  nutritive  matters, 
bat  to  attend  to  the  proportion  in  which  they  are  mixed, 
and  to  restrain,  as  nr  as  possible,  all  those  functions 
which  are  prodactire  of  waste.  For  thf  solation  of  these 
questions,  the  natare  of  the  food,  the  condition  on  which 
Its  natritire  qualities  depend,  and  its  special  soitability  to 
particular  porpesas,  nasi  be  eenaidered.  We  mnatnow 
consider  what  food  ean  be  used  whieh  will  profitable  associ- 
ate with  or  take  the  place  of  roots  in  eopjunetion  with 
straw,  in  the  maintenance  of  oar  flocks  and  herds  daring 
the  winter— bearing  in  mind  that  fodder,  when  insuflioient 
Ibr  its  duty,  is  a  very  expensive  food,  for  the  material  of  the 
animal  has  to  make  ap  the  defieienoy,  wbioh  is  a  oostiy  sob* 
stitate.  According  to  a  table  in  the  foarth  volume  of  the 
Bath  and  West  of  England's  Society's  Journal,  tbe  value 
of  different  articles  of  cattle  food  are  placed  thus  i 

Nwiler  of  pounds  weifihi  of  each  required  to  make  one  pound 

of  be^. 


Barley    «..  6 

OaU  7 

Beans 8 

Peas  8 

Rape  Cake... ,  6 

CottaoCake 6 


Linseed  Cake  &  Peas  1     ^ 
equal  qoantitisa  ..  j     ^ 

Glover  Hay    12 

Swedes^, 150 

Mangold..., 150 

Carroto 150 


lindsaed  Cske ,  5  or  6  . 

Having  introdooad  this  table,  I  think  it  will  be  well  to 
leave  it  to  those  who  have  the  stock  to  determine  which  of 
these  articles  of  food  oan  ba  most  profitably  emploved,  as 
the  relative  pries  of  each  re<|airea  oeaadeiatiM.  There  ia, 
however,  ao  doabt  tk«t  it  is  more  profitable  ta  assoeiato 
roofs,  cake,  and  eom,  together  in  the  taediag  of  eattle.  than 
to  eadeavoor  to  feed  an  animal  vith  an  abundance  of  roota 
alone ;  and,  as  in  the  experiment  of  linseed  cake  and  peas, 
the  most  profitable  reselta  oeenr,  necordiBfl  to  the  foregoing 
table  I  so  1  believe  the  ease  to  be  genersBjr,  when  f<»d  of 
difiereat  teadenciee  is  awilgamatsd,  as  is  the  ease  here,  the 
oiicake  being  a  relaxstive  food,  while  the  peas  have  an  op- 
posita  tsndencj.  I  have  been  teld  that  the  beet  way  to 
make  good  manure  is  to  give  u  large  quantity  of  oilcake. 
Admitted  that  this  manure  would  ^  rich,  but  asay  it  not 
thus  be  boui^ht  too  dear  ?  for  as  an  animal  ean  only  aisimi- 
lato  a  certain  proportion  of  the  nitrogenous  matters  con- 
tained ia  food,  so  it  follows  that  what  is  not  needed  ia  the 
s^atem  will  be  f  jeoted  (  so  that  if  an  exeeesive  quantity  be 
given,  it  can  only  be  with  the  certainty  of  fioding  it,  in  due 
eoufse,  in  the  maaure  heap.  Profeeeor  Voekker  is  of 
opinion  that  we  are  not  far  wrong  in  saying  that  we  may 
&irly  expect  threefoarths  of  the  nitrogeniaed  matter  of  oil- 
cake back  again  in  tbe  manure ;  and  perhaps  we  are  safe  ia 
assertiog  that  one  half  of  the  money-value  of  rape  and  best 
cotton  cake  ia  obtained  back  in  the  maoare ;  and  Professor 
Anderson  remarka  that  a  series  of  experimeota  appeared  to 
show  that  of  food  generally  about  one-third  or  one-fourth  of 
tbe  money-value,  and  seven-eighths  of  the  valuable  matter 
appears  iu  the  dang.  Thai  we  arrive  at  the  conclusion 
that  to  obtain  a  good  maoare  oar  stock  must  be  amply  sap- 
.plied  vith  cood  Food.  The  system  of  feeding  catue  advo- 
cated bv  Mr.  Blundell,  of  Bursledon,  was  oooaidered  by 
hun  to  be  profitable,  therefore  I  have  ventured  to  introduce 
It.    Thirty-seven  bullocks  averag  ed  as  lollows : 

-,     ^                            ^'*  weekly,  s.  d- 

To  28lba. of  oilcake, £12  per t^ ,...  3    0 

71bs.  of  bean-meal.  £12  per  too 0    9 

448iba.  of  mangolds,  10s.  per  ton 2    0 

UOlba.  of  oat  strav,  30s.  per  ton 1  10 

UOlbs.  of  strsw  litter,  15s.  per  ton Oil 

Toatteodaaeeper  weak „,,  q    g 

To  intarsst  on  capital  and  gain 3    o 


By  laeraaaed  value  of  bullod^a  per 
Bjr  value  of  maanxe 


12    0 

for20wwka  10    8 
I    4 


12  0 
On  many  fkrma  the  feeding  of  catde  for  the  butcher  cannot 
boexteBBivelyaadatthe  same  time  profitably  eanied  oat, 


as,  for  iostanoe,  the  fiurm  on  which  I  live  requires,  as  neiilj 
as  possible,  all  the  roota  to  be  eaten  on  the  land  by  8he«^, 
or  the  deficiency  to  be  made  np  by  other  means.  Agaui, 
there  is  the  strong-land  farm,  where  roota  are  not  extea 
sively  grown.  On  such  fkrms  the  question  srises,  by  what 
kind  of  stock  can  nanura  be  profitably  made  without  Heed- 
ing eattle  ?  The  manure  of  fattening  pigs,  plentifully  aap- 
plied  with  meal,  most  especially  that  of  beans  or  pcaa,  ia 
oonsiderad  superior  to  all  others ;  but  it  ia  to  eattle,  bisiei, 
or  aheep  that  we  muat  look  for  the  oonversion  of  Ingt 
quantities  of  straw  into  manure.  If  a  lew  tundpa  can  bi 
apitred  by  giving  them  carefully  and  in  small  quaatiuaa  at 
a  time,  witih  the  bariey  or  other  sweet  atvaw,  three  or  foor 
times  the  namber  of  young  stock  may  be  wintered  in  s 
healthy  growing  atate  than  might  be  fad  and  made  ftt  in 
the  butcher  on  the  same  food.  The  addition  of  a  little  lin- 
seed oake,  or  other  artifioial  food,  ia  advantageous,  not  sloae 
in  the  manure,  but  in  the  increased  Talue  of  the  animal 
during  the  ensuing  aummer,  over  thoae  cattle  vUch  hare 
been  wintered  without  artificial  food— aa  there  ia  so  donht 
that  eattie  which  have  been  kept  ficom  youth  in  the  beit 
poiaible  condition,  and  in  short  never  allowed  to  lose  their 
calf  flesh,  and  ao  brought  oat  to  the  bnteber  at  an  early 
age,  will  hare  coat  much  leea  par  pound  than  tiie  fear  er 
five  years  old  ox,  whioh  hsa  been  thinking  one  half  of  kii  Hfi 
of  the  food  he  ato  the  other  half.  There  are  but  few  Uxm 
where  a  few  roota  may  not  be  grown— on  such,  hoverer, 
the  diffioolty  becomes  grsster— and  there  ia  no  aUenatin 
but  to  aae  a  greater  quantity  of  artificial  ibod,  either  in  tht 
abape  of  boiled  linaeed  thrown  over  the  eat  etMw  or  io  tbe 
shspe  of  cake  or  meai.  When  tarea  or  otover  are  gnvn  t 
large  quantity  of  manure  may  be  made  by  keeping  the 
working  horses  in  the  yarda  during  the  summer;  botes 
the  droppings  of  horses  alone  are  hardly  moist  enoogh  to 
make  good  manure,  a  few  swine  may  be  advantageous 
employed  the  aame  aa  in  winter— ^whan  It  is  sdriaable  to 
rear  young  pigs  In  the  yard  whioh  receives  the  stable  dsi^ 
^he  pigs  move  about  among  the  UUer  and  deposit  their 
ssponaoeous  excrement,  which  prevento  the  heatmg  or  f» 
Ihnging  of  atable  dung.  The  manure  of  horses  is  more 
fbreing  and  liable  to  heat  than  that  cxf  eattie,  and  ehoaU 
either  be  mixed  with  the  droppings  of  other  snlnsla  or 
moistened  with  water,  to  which  a  Uitle  aulphurie  add  hii 
been  added,  to  fix  the  ammonia,  eepeeially  when  exposed  to 
the  air  in  dry  weathei^^olae  much  amnaoota  is  lost,  and  the 
weight  much  diminished.  If  made  noder  oover  the  loae 
will  not  occur,  sinoe  it  will  be  protected  from  solsr  hea^ 
for  this  purpose  oovored  yards  ars  especially  valaable.  The 
Spaniard  has  a  proverb  that  the  aheep  treada  oo  the  lend 
with  a  golden  hood  Will  it  not  be  well,  therefon,  to  in* 
quire  whether  the  same  remaric  may  not  apply  to  eheep 
treedlng  on  the  etraw  which  we  wish  to  tarn  into  naasie* 
It  ia  the  custom  in  some  parts  of  Hampshire^  on  heavy 
land,  to  spread  the  wheat  straw  (f^om  the  thrashing  ^ 
chine)  on  the  land,  fokl  aheep  on  it,  and  then  plongi 
it  in.  Perhaps  the  nature  of  the  soil  warrants  the  node; 
but  I  should  prefer  the  system  described  by  Mr.  RBetoa,ei 
Aylesby  House,  Chatteris,  at  the  Central  Farmeis'  ClBfe» 
April,  1861,  and  whose  remarks  sre  corroborsted  ^jo^ 
fiurmers  of  strong  land.  Mr.  Boston  had  for  fivs  yssn  med 
sheep  in  the  yards,  and  at  that  time  had  between  100  asd 
700  sheep  and  lamba  in  his  ordinary  fold  yards  -henn 
allowed  as  many  mangold  as  their  bodies  would  ^^"^ 
whioh  is  added  cake  or  eom,  along  with  a  aoflbdeat  eewy 
of  dry  food  in  the  ehape  of  ohafi,  hsy  and  straw  shout  ws 
yards  square  b^ng  allewed  for  each  aheep^  the  ysrde  beisg 
properiy  draieed  abd  littered  every  day  with  s  sH|^  o**^*^ 
ing  of  straw,  and  twice  a  dar  in  showeiy  wst  *»**j 
thus,  if  the  sheep  be  free  from  lameness  when  plt^^^l^J 
yards,  and  the  hitering  earefoUy  attended  to,  tiiere  o**' *? 
be  much  foar  of  foot  rot:  their  ibet  should  be  pared  et  w 
every  three  weeks.  Mr.  Boston  considers  tkat  sis  Wj^ 
will  tread  down  as  much  straw  as  a  i6]9  er  JU  l|«»^ 
and  eaiculatea  that  instead  of  one  handred  boNosks  lesvisg 
£100,  after  paying  for  tbe  artificial  food,  600  Ismbe  did  leave 
£900  for  the  same  qosntity  of  food,  the  sheep  tkas  wi^ 
a  profit  of  4240  in  eieess  of  the  bnUoeks.  Tbem«i«J 
msy  be  made  in  folds  in  any  field  by  means  of  herdks,  «•• 
thus  the  carting  of  the  manure  be  saved.  In  answer  toi^ 
inquiry,  Mr.  Buston  infome  me  that  his  op«»k>n;j* 
yanUnir  of  aheep  i«  tmebnaged.    Ha  addsi  as  the  Niw' 
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■Mi  «qpe>ienM:  **  I  htv^eoBM  totha  otrntlauom  Uwion  miy 
am  Uaabm  ^j  better  fov  yMdiag  ao4  eooeiMDiiig  autn^old 
thsA  sheep*  ud  tb«t  either  peye  better  thaa  hoUoeke;"  Pre- 
vioaslf  to  the  lambe  beiag  plaeed  la  yaide,  they  eboold 
have  Deea  on  rape,  so  as  to  slrengthen  them  aod  sendei 
them  better  eUe  lo  bear  the  relazuig  pvopeiues  of  the  ma»- 
gDJds.  Mr.  Bood,  of  Ipewieh,  in  a  paeer  en  the  stook  Ihrmr- 
lag  of  retentive  loile,  remarks  that  hu  ewes  are  pUced  in 
loomjF  yard*  wheo  the  weather  becemea  wet  and  eold,  and 
sapplied  with  cnt  straw  ia  troogha,  and  fresh  straw  in 
racka.  They  were  taraed  into  a  paistare  tat  » few  hoars 
each  day,  and  hare  there  a  few  swedes  at  ueiuieMs.  Foot 
or  5ve  weeke  before  lanbiog  a  Uttie  rape  eake  ia  added  to 
the  chaff,  and  I  think  that  this  a<)ditioo  might  be  profitable 
during  the  winter.  Mr.  Kemp,  of  Beckehire,  reeenuneaded 
that  ttie  yard  be  laid  oYer  with  fa«gots,  to  alk^w  the  wnter 
to  drain  away.  Bespectiog  the  qoalifl^  of  sheep  menve, 
Mr.  Lawes,  in  anewer  to  Mr.  Bastoa'a  inqairy,  replied :  "  I 
have  no  reason  to  sappoae  that  the  manure  from  sheep  or 
bal locks,  eating  eqaal  qaantities  and  qoalitieaof  £ood,woald 
diflOar  in  raloe ;  aiid  yoa  will  be  ^nite  iostiAed  ia  asaaming 
that  the  qaality  of  the  maonre  dependa  apon  the  lood  o»n* 
snmed,  irrespective  of  the  animal"  We  learn  from  another 
Boorce  that  sheep  manare,  when  kept  in  a  heap,  decom- 
poses rapidly,  aud  should  not  be  spread  in  large  qaantities 
on  light  land  for  oereals,  as  it  is  very  quick  in  its  action, 
and  caoses  them  to  ran  too  mnch  to  straw  The  orine  of 
sheep  is  a  ralnable  fertilizer.  The  wintering  of  cattle  pro- 
fitably inToWes  naay  aeriMia  consideratioiia.  Nest  to  food 
is  the  accommodation  arailable  in  the  shape  of  baildings, 
comfort,  and  warmth,  being  eqeitraknta  of  a  larie  qoaAtity 
of  food,  and  oonrenience  of  arrangement  being  a  great 
saving  of  labour  in  attendance ;  and  on  snch  connderMieos 
depend  the  profit  of  the  affair.  Sheep  seem  by  nature  to 
be  so  clothed  that  they  should  not  need  shelter  so  mocb  aa 
cattle,  and  yet  we  learn  from  a  aeriea  of  recorded  experi- 
ments that  it  reqaires  150  lbs,  of  swede  turnips  to  produce 
one  pound  of  increased  weight,  the  animal  is  exposed  to  all 
weathers;  while  100 lbs.  with  ahelt*r  gave  the  aamereaulls. 
The  Dtanure  is  likewise  impaired  by  want  of  shelter,  for  as 
the  animal  is  a  species  of  famaoe  in  which  food  is  con- 
sumed, it  follows  that  the  more  rapidly  that  the  animal  heat 
ia  carried  off,  the  greater  the  consumption  of  heat- producing 
Ibod  to  maintain  it,  and  thus  the  ashes  must  necessarily  be 
deprived  of  material  valuable  aa  manure.  When  other 
yards  are  used,  the  floor  ahould  be  paved  or  otherwise  ren- 
dered impervious  to  wet,  the  soil  having  been  previously 
excavated  to  the  depth  of  four  or  five  feet,  and  drains  so 
arranged  as  to  carry  off  superflaous  moisture  into  a  tank ; 
the  sheds  should  be  wide  and,  along  with  all  the  other  build- 
ings, should  be  spouted,  thitt  no  water,  except  that  which 
fails  on  the  expoeed  surface  of  the  maonre,  be  allowed  to 
enter  the  yards.  I  think  the  best  style  of  building  for  feed- 
ing in  is  the  loose  box  or  covered  homestead,  which  may  bo 
arranged  in  yards,  or  in  a  series  of  loose  boxes  (as  described 
by  Mr.  Hiiyes,  at  the  Pembroke  Farmers'  Clob),  twelve 
feet  or  so  square  for  a  p^ir  of  oxen  loose,  or  a  larger  num- 
ber of  smaller  ones ;  the  floor  is  sunk  three  or  four  feet  be- 
low the  feeding  alley,  and  is  asphalted;  twelve  ii'chfS  of 
soil  is  placed  upon  Uiis,  the  animals  are  littered  with  20  lb. 
of  straw  ea'ih  per  day,  and  this  is  not  removed  until  the  box 
is  fall.  By  this  system  the  comfort  of  the  animal  is  secured, 
and  the  manure  will  not  have  received  a  drop  of  ruin  water. 
The  manure  thus  made  mast  necessarily  be  superior  to 
that  made  by  st«ll-fed  cattle,  which  is  thrown  on  a  heap 
at  the  feeding-house  door,  or  into  a  court  under  young 
stock,  where  it  woald  be  plentifully  washed  by  the  rains 
and  weakened  thereby.  By  means  of  the  covered  home- 
stead, a  great  quantity  of  straw  would  be  available 
for  fodder  which  would  otherwise  be  needed  as  litter, 
and  thus  a  greater  number  of  cattle  might  be  wintered 
advantageously,  and  the  manure  will  be  at  once  fit  for 
application  to  the  land.  There  is  a  great  difference  of 
opioiou  as  to  the  necessity  of  throwing  manure  into  a  heap 
before  it  is  spplied  to  the  land.  I  think  it  is  necessary  in 
most  cases  for  the  more  perfect  admixture  thereof,  and 
the  destrucUon  of  any.  seeds  of  weeds  which  may  be  therein 
comaiuiid.  The  turning  over  of  manure  will  not  supply 
fre«h  constituents  ;  it  may  diminish  the  water  contained, 
decay  the  v^table  fibre,  condense  and  render  manure 
moxe  portable  and  adapted  to  the  oxgaos  of  the  pUnts,  bat 


can  add  Bodung  whick  dow  »st  sbasdj  tads*.  When 
maaara  is  thrown  into  a  heap  it  shAuld  not  be  less  tha»  ft| 
or  6  feet  thick,  and  should  be  severed  with  road  sersfiaiis 
or  soil,  or  thb  ammoaia  ahoold  be  fixed  by  the  asa  oft  salr 
phano  asid,  gypsam*  or  salphats  of  lion,  diiated  wi>ta  waMT} 
and  spiiakled  over  the  heap^  It  haa  beea  laaaarksd  that 
oas  can  at  firat  sight  judge  of  the  induatry  Mid  degras  of 
intaHigsaee  of  a  farmer  by  the  eare  which  he  bootaws  oa 
his  manure  heap,  which  should  be  so  piased  that  theliqaid 
which  escapes  shoald  aot  be  allowed  to  law  halo  the  nearest 
ditch  and  he  thaa  wasted^  It  has  been  eompatsd  thst  oa 
some  farms,  whsre  due  oars  is  aot  take»  ol  the  liqaid 
draiaags  from  the  msaurh  heapa,  the  loss  is  eqaal  to  three 
cwt.  of  Persf  ian  gaaao  for  svery  d&  losds  of  aaanave  mads 
OB  the  farm.  If  the  farm  issiioated  in  a  distriet  with  ths 
average  rainfall.  Professor  Taansr  lemarks :  That  whsa 
the  fermentaiioa  of  a  maaara  heap  ia  psoceediag  rapidly, 
aa  occasioaal  aopply  of  watsr,  or  what  wiM  ha  better,  liquid 
manure,  ahoald  be  pumped  or  thrown  i^on  the  heap,  aot 
sufikisat  to  oaase  drainage,  bat  stiU  to  soak  into  the  eaatre 
of  a  heap;  the  siakiag  of  an  Iroa  bar  halo  theceatre  of  the 
heap  wiU  aid  the  ptissage  of  ihs  water,  aftd  at  the  saate  tins 
assure  you  whether  additional  moisture  is  needed  or  not. 
It  is  necessary  for  the  more  complete  decomposition  of 
the  dung  to  turn  it  so  as  to  admit  air ;  then  be  especially 
guarded,  and  take  care  that  sufficient  moisture  is  also 
added  at  such  intervals  as  may  be  necessary.  Remember 
that  by  the  admission  of  air  you  are  atiainlating  a  slow  fire, 
wliiah,  if  allowed  to  proceed  unchecked  by  the  presence  of 
moisture,  will  dissipate  into  the  air  much  valuable  fertilis- 
ing matter;  hat  if  yoAiaioasIf  controlled,  you  will  be  able  to 
change  the  condition  of  your  manure,  while  at  the  same 
tima  yoa  will  secure  all  its  fertilizing  matters.  The  review 
of  the  evidence  which  might  bo  brought  to  bear  on  this 
aabjecty  ah>ag  wUh  say  own  obaerratioay  leaia  me  to  the 
foUowiag  conolasioaa,  aamely— that  ia  order  to  caavart 
straw  profitably  into  maasrc,  ths  food  which  is  supplied  lo 
stock  should  be  auoh  ss  is  suited  to  their  wants  i  that  the 
qaality  of  the  munure  depends  greatly  oa  the  quality  of  food 
supplied  to  animala;  and  thirdly,  dhat  the  covered  home- 
stead beat  affbrda  oomfort,  eooaomises  food*  sad  preveats 
iz^ury  to  the  manare  by  drought, or  sxoessivs  rooismre.  It 
loay  be  well  to  bear  iu  miod  the  remsrk  of  Mr.  BakewsU, 
of  Disbley,  which  is  as  true  now  aa  it  waa  when  ntterad : 
That  the  road  for  a  ihrmer  to  get  riob  is  to  breed  the  best 
stock  of  whatever  kind,  as  the  best  eonsunke  no  more  food 
th^n  the  worst.  "  Good  farming,"  said  that  celebrated  anaa, 
*'  is  to  get  a  dinner  for  your  appetite,  while  bad  farming  ia 
only  getting  an  appetite  for  >oar  dinner." 

Mr  CaaisToPHXA  Cujul  aaid  that  the  recommsadation 
to  frequently  turn  a  manure  he^  surprised  him.  Oood 
"  mack/'  as  it  ought  to  be,  lost  much  of  its  value  when 
turned  over.  Every  tima  a  msntire  heap  wms  diatarhed  a 
quantity  oi  ammoaia  evaporated.  Beally  good  manare  did 
not  require  turning  at  all.  He  asked  Mr.  Harlaad  what 
quantity  of  c«ke  daily  he  considere  J  necessary  for  a  thrse 
years  old  bullock  to  keep  him  in  a  healthy  state. 

Mr.  Habland  said  he  gave  from  five  to  sis  poaads  per 
day ;  but  he  recommended  some  other  kind  of  food  as  well 
aa  cake*  auch  aa  bean  or  barley  meal. 

The  Vice-Chaibmaii  remarked  that  Mr.  Hsrland  had 
placed  before  them  a  good  deal  of  uaeful  information,  sad 
tuld  them  many  thiogs  which  he  had  no  doobt  they  would 
protit  by.  He,  howeyer,  thought  that  Mr.  Hsrland  had 
scarcely  explained  the  best  methods  of  making  straw  into 
manare  on  particular  deacripiions  of  farma^  Oa  some 
holdings  it  was  easy  to  make  siraw  into  manure  hat  on 
others  it  was  a  dit&oult  task.  He  oonsidered  straw  of  great 
value  upon  a  farm,  and  this  he  felt  to  be  the  oaae  inaamaeh 
aa  he  occupied  a  iaige  quantity  of  graaa  land.  Both  apon 
grass  and  tillage  farms  straw  was  valuable,  and  when  it  was 
allowed  to  get  wet,  by  lying  exposed  to  the  raio  in  the  yard, 
it  was  simply  wasted.  As  soon  as  straw  was  rotten,  some 
people  supposed  that  it  was  manure ;  but  this  was  perfeotly 
absurd.  From  what  Mr.  Harland  had  said  he  understood 
that  he  was  of  opinion  that  straw  of  this  kind  waa  not 
manure ;  it  was  merely  rotted  straw,  and  in  this  he  quite 
agreed  with  him. 

Mr.  Harlaio)  said  that  covered  yards  woald  enable  a 
fhrmer  to  feed  a  larger  number  of  stock  than  with  open 
yardh    On  Us  turn  hs  had  ao  straw  to  spaia* 
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The  Vick>Chaibican  stated  that  he  had  discorered,  hy 
pnlpiog  his  turnips,  that  the  beasts  did  not  oonsome  so 
maoh  straw.  For  his  own  part  he  woald  nerer  erect  a 
homestead  without  haring  it  covered  in.  He  had  some 
time  since  determined  to  try  experiments,  in  order  to  find 
the  difference  in  valne  between  the  manore  made  in  a 
covered  homestead,  and  that  prodaoed  fn  an  open  yard; 
bat  he  was  sorry  to  state  that  he  had  not  yet  carried  bis 
intention  into  effect. 

Mr.  T.  Scott  said  that  he  had  tried  it,  and  he  sscer* 
tained  that  one  load  made  under  cover  was  worth  two  loads 
produced  in  the  open  air,  especially  if  the  season  was  wet. 
He  thought  the  question  of  converting  straw  into  man  are 
might  be  divided  into  two  heads,  namely,  farms  where  a 
great  quantity  of  straw  was  grown  and  a  small  proportion 
of  root  crops ;  and  farms  where  little  straw  was  produced 
and  a  large  number  of  cattle  kept.  In  either  case  he  was 
of  opinion  that  the  pulping  of  turnips  was  essential ;  and 
oovered  home  stalls  he  should  a*so  recommend,  as  being 
decidedly  an  improvement  on  the  open  yard  arrangement 
With  a  Buperabundaaoe  of  straw  it  was  necessary  to  use 
eake  freely  as  food  for  cattle,  in  order  to  have  the  manure 


of  good  quality.  Where  the  system  of  pulping  was  adopted, 
and  a  large  herd  of  store  cattle  kept,  rape  cake  might  b« 
used  adTantageously.  Yet  he  did  not  belicTC  in  the  doetrioe 
that  a  ton  of  msnure  made  from  rape  cake  was  equl  to 
that  quantity  made  from  linseed  cske,  that  is  if  the  Utter 
was  of  good  quality.  He  considered  donghiUs  quite  un- 
necessary, and  preferred  applying  the  manure  directly 
from  the  yard,  instead  of  first  carting  it  into  heap»  i&d 
afterwarda  spreading  it  on  the  laud,  which  last  nuKie  not 
only  entailed  a  loss  of  about  20  per  cent,  on  the  letul 
valae  of  the  manure,  but  also  a  decided  loss  from  fermeO' 
tation.  Turning  dung  was  quite  out  of  the  qaestion,  ind 
was  nothing  more  or  lets  than  waste  of  labour  and  of 
property. 

The  Rev.  R.  D.  Owen  said  he  had  heard  it  stated  thit 
cut  straw  and  hay  were  better  for  stock  than  haj  alone, 
and  he  inquired  i^auch  an  opinion  was  correct.  If  it 
really  were  a  good  plan,  the  use  of  cut  straw  aod  hiy 
would  he  thought  have  a  tendency  to  increase  the  maagxe 
and  improve  its  quality. 

The  Vicb-Chaiucan  and  Mr.  Scott  answered  the  rer. 
gentleman's  question  in  the  alBrmative. 


ON    THE    RECLAIMING    OF    WASTE    LAND.* 

BT    JoHM    CUkMK,    or    KlAKLaMD    PaBK«    BnULTHATIN. 

[PkouoB— The  Qold   MadaL] 

close  together.  Though  telling  well  at  present,  the  itpoilK 
docs  not  doubt  that  many  of  the  drains  wtU  ultimately  nqun 
deepening.  The  drsinsge  of  this  field,  as  given  in  to  the 
Indosure  Commiasioners  for  Bdgland  and  Walee.  eoil 
£9  6s.  7d.  per  acre.  After  drainage  a  crop  of  aaady  eaU  wu 
taken.  The  crop  was  excellent  for  the  part  of  the  coostir^ 
not  measured  exactly,  hot  should  say  not  under  50  bsuMi 
per  acre.  2  cwt.  of  rusno  per  acre  were  harrowed  in  wA 
the  seed.  Potatoes  and  turnips  followed  the  oat  crop.  Xm 
turnips  were  fair,  but  the  potatoea  were  much  dieeaaed.  Both 
potatoes  and  turnips  wen  lined  on  the  top  of  drilla.  Oati 
aimiiar  to  the  lea  crop  aa  to  quality  and  valo^  vit^.P^ 
seeds,  followed  the  green  crop.  The  hay  crop  (priaetpaBy 
perennial  rye-graaa  and  clover,  but  with  a  mixtara  of  nam 
greases)  was  generally  very  heavy.  It  waa  aold  on  Md  ascs^ 
and  aome  of  the  lota  were  as  high  aa  £6  10a.  per  aort; 
average  from  £4  to  £5.  Thefoggsgewas  letferaheepatlOL 
per  acre.  After  the  hay  crop  paature  followed.  ^^^ 
was  let  by  pnblic  roup  aa  a  grsss  park,  and  prodnosd  £wVm» 
Next  year  it  was  again  let  at  £24.  The  year  foOowiag  it «« 
again  let  by  public  roup  as  a  grass  park  at  £80. 

No.  2.— Tbia  field  was  drsined  at  the  same  time  sad inttc 
same  manner  as  No.  1.  It  extends  to  6  aeiss  snd  7  f^ 
It  waa  not  nearly  so  difllenlt  to  drain  as  No.  1,  snd  lequm 
no  trenching.  The  expense,  indnding  feaeea,  appnsetei 
£50.  Prior  to  drainage,  the  land  waa  mnch  more  TsiaebH 
than  No.  1.  If  let  separately,  it  might  have  gifta  8(k  p« 
acre--say  £9  for  the  field.  Till  last  year  no  oppertnaity  ■« 
afforded  of  testing  its  new  value.  It  waa  let  m  its  improfM 
state  at  Martinmas,  1858,  u  a  grass  park,  at  £15 17i.  od. 

The  eoorie  of  cropping  of  No.  2  was  the  same  aa  No.  Ii 
except  that  barley  to  aome  extent  took  the  place  of  oaU  aft« 
the  green  crop.  The  value  of  the  crops  of  the  two  fteUi  wm 
very  aimiiar.  . 

No.  8.— Thia  field  extends  to  11  acres,  1  rood,  6  poke,  u 
was  drained  in  apring  and  summer  ol  1848  at  aa  •<P<"fJ^' 
£55.  Tothia  falls  to  be  added  £16  for  fencing,  Ae.  TM 
whole  expense  of  improvement  amounted  as  nesr  aa  p^^ 
to  £70.  The  drains  in  this  field  were  4  feet  dcepj  iod « 
irregular  distances  apsrt,  there  being  a  good  deal  of  diy  Jiv 
in  it.  It  waa,  prior  to  improvement,  one  of  the  best  ficUi  m 
the  farm.  It  might  have  let  as  a  grass  park  at  SOa.  p«  >«||^ 
In  apriog  of  1849  it  was  broken  up,  and  a  crop  of  ^t*  ^^'^ 
—partly  aandy,  partly  birley  oau.  Crop  looked  {»»•?• 
buahels  per  acre,  but  not  measured.  The  apptrco'  ^  1^ 
field  had  2  cwt.  of  guano  per  aoa  harrowed  te ;  the  lo**'"' 
neeiTcd  no  diMBing  of  any  kind.    Ial8Wa  sseoadosp* 


The  reporter  does  not  know  the  piaetse  elevation  of  the 
lands  improved,  but  believes  it  tabs,  when  lowest,  a  little  over 
400  feet,  and,  when  highest,  perhaps  660  feet  above  the  l«vel 
of  the  sea.  The  lands  are  situated  about  fourteen  miles 
south-west  of  Olassow,  about  ten  miles  from  the  nearest  point 
of  the  Firth  of  Clyde.  They  are  mostly  in  Ayrshire,  but 
partly  in  Renfrewahtre.  They  eonaiat  of  two  oonterminoua 
tarma,  and  extend  in  all  to  885  acres,  or  thereby.  More  than 
half  the  extent  reported  upon  waa,  strictly  speaking,  waste 
land.  Iteonaisted  of  ''sprittv"  marshes  interspened  with 
*'  bent "  and  moss,  and  dotted  nere  and  there  with  patches  of 
dry  land  resting  on  whin  rock.  The  yearly  value  of  onc^half 
of  it  might  vary  from  fia.  to  lOe.  per  acre  prior  to  improvement. 
Bach  laade,  intaroeeting  and  interlacing  more  or  less  the 
whole  extent,  rendered  the  naturally  dry  land  comparatively 
vnavsilable  for  any  purpoee  of  agrienltnre.  The  farms  com- 
prised a  eonsiderable  extent  of  superior  meadow  and  aome 
pioduetive  "eroft "  lend,  which  raised  the  rental  of  the  whole 
prior  to  imMovement  to  aa  average  of  about  16s.  per  acre. 
The  subsoil  of  the  swamps  is  generally  dsy  at  a  depth  of 
from  two  to  four  feet.  Veins  of  sand  generally  traverse  the 
elays  at  various  depths.  Instsad  of  day  subsoil  sometimes 
there  is  sand,  gravel,  or  mari,  aod  this  especially  at  the 
awamps  near  the  dry  spots.  A  band  of  *'chstter  **  also  not 
unfrequently  sueeeeds  the  day,  or  immediatdy  underliee  the 
saturated  upper  soil.  Whin  rock  and  fhst  stones  at  every 
depth  and  in  unlooked-for  podtioas  were  the  great  difllenlties 
the  reporter  had  to  contend  with  in  drainage.  He  found  the 
obstructiona  from  these  causes  eepecially  formidable  and  irk- 
some in  the  formation  of  the  maina  and  outfdla,  and  is 
inelined  to  ascribe  to  them  in  no  smdl  degree  the  almost 
totd  absence  of  eflldant  drainage  till  very  lately  in  his  neigh- 
boorhood.  In  his  drainage,  except  at  the  very  first,  he  used 
the  pipe-tile  dmost  exdnnvely.  The  reporter  began  his 
improvements  in  the  autumn  of  1847,  and  in  order  to  give  a 
dear  view  of  his  mode  of  operation  and  its  results,  he  would 
take  up  the  different  fidde  and  portions  of  the  farms 
aepaiately,  namely  :— 

No.  1.— This  fidd,  extending  to  18|  acres,  was  of  the 
average  qaality  of  the  farms,  or  about  Ifis.  per  sere.  It  wss 
drained  generally  about  S  feet  deep  by  15  to  18  feet  apart.  The 
material  used  was  partly  tile  and  sole,  partly  pipe-tile.  This 
fidd  was  a  very  expensive  one  to  drain,  partly  on  aoeount  of 
the  quantity  of  whin  rock,  partly  on  account  of  the  ayatem 
pursued.    The  draina  are  much  too  shallow  and  much  too 

•  TtoM  laport,  it  ought  to  bt  stated,  waa  written  in  1866. 
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oats  WIS  taktn,  sad  the  land  town  down  with  a  mix- 
ture of  perennial  white  and  yellow  doren,  and  MTeral 
kindi  of  natural  graaeeo.  Aboat  40  sqoare  yardi  per 
aere  of  farmyard  mannre  were  put  in  with  the  oats 
over  the  whole  fle'd,  and  on  that  portion  of  it  whieh 
got  no  foano  in  the  lea  crop,  about  20a.  worth  per  acre  of 
bone-dait  was  added  to  the  farm-manure.  The  crop  was  su- 
perior to  the  lea  one— indeed  it  was  rather  too  bnlkj.  It  was 
■old  on  foot  by  public  roup  at  prices  ranging  from  £5  to  £6 
per  acre.  The  hay  crop  neit  year,  also  roupcd  on  foot,  aver- 
aged about  £4  per  acre.  The  foggage  wu  afterwards  let  for 
sheep-graaiog  till  April  at  10s.  per  aere.  It  ought  to  have 
been  stated  that,  after  the  removal  of  the  second  oat  crop,  the 
whole  Add  was  limited  at  tbe  rate  of  from  4  to  5  tons  of  shells 
per  sere.  In  1852  the  field  was  pastured  with  a  mixed  stock ; 
in  1853  it  waa  also  so  pastured — both  years  at  original  rent, 
on  secouni  of  existing  bsigain.  In  December  1853  the  field 
WBi  let  by  publio  roup  ai  a  grass  park  at  £22.  Last  Martin- 
mas it  WS8  again  ronped  an  a  grass  park,  wbea  the  rent  rose 
to  £25  15s. 

No.  4.— This  field  extends  to  17  seres  2  roods  16  poles.  The 
drainaffe  of  it  was  psrUy  executed  in  the  wmter  of  1847,  spring 
of  1848,  and  ipring  of  1819.  In  the  portion  earliest  drained, 
the  writer  considers  the  draina  aa  much  too  shallow  and  too 
dose  together.  The  depth  Tariea  from  8  to  3|  feet;  the  dis- 
tance apart  ia  15  feet.  Abont  7  aerea  of  the  field  are  drained 
on  this  system,  of  which  1  aere  or  so  shows  symptoms  of 
damp ;  the  remainder  acema  dry  at  present,  and  is  cofered 
with  a  rich  coating  of  fine  grasses.  The  writer  Intends  deepen- 
iog  each  alternate  drain  of  the  aboTo  7  aeree  to  6  feet  prior  to 
further  tillage.  The  jportion  of  the  field  drained  in  spring  of 
1849  is  .done  with  6-feet  drains  placed  18  feet  apart,  and  in 
this  portion  the  imprayement  ia  perfect  The  writer  now 
considers  that  instead  of  18  feet,  the^  drains  might  have  been 
80  feet  apart,  and  the  eflbet  the  8ame7  As  it  is,  the  drainage 
of  this  field  as  a  whole  waa  not  expensive,  much  naturally  dry 
land  bdng  interspersed  throneh  the  swampa,  and  the  inter- 
mptiona  ny  whin  rock  not  being  frequent  or  serious.  The 
opening  of  a  very  long  oatfall  waa  the  priudpal  disadvantam. 
Drainage,  oatfdU  fendng,  &&,  cost,  in  round  numbers,  £120. 
Prior  to  improvement,  two-thirds  at  least  of  this  fidd  waa 
perfectly  uadeaa  aa  far  aa  tillage  waa  conesmed.  For  grasing 
young  cattle  the  17i  aeree  odda  might  be  worth  £8  yearly. 
Tbe  drainage  of  thia  Add  being  done  at  different  timea  the 
cropping  was  irregnbr.  Two-thirds  of  it  waa  green-cropped, 
the  remainder  aown  down  with  oats,  40  yarda  of  fivmyard 
manure  per  acre  being  put  in  with  the  seed.  The  oat  and  tur- 
nip cropa  were  fsir  as  a  whole,  the  potatoeamudi  blighted, 
the  hay  excellent  on  the  formerly  wet  landa;  on  the  naturally 
dry  portions,  generally  rather  a  light  thin  crop.  About  baU 
this  field  haa  been  limed ;  the  remaining  hdf  is  still  to  lime. 
In  December  1858,  thia  fidd  waa  let  by  public  roup  aa  a  grata 
park,  at  £31  10s.  Lut  Martinmaa  it  waa  again  let  by  public 
roup  as  a  grass  park,  and  it  made  £39  6a. 

Noe.  5  and  6.— These  two  fields  (hitherto  let  together>.cx- 
tended  to  19  aeree  1  rood  28  pdea.  They  were  drained  pertly 
in  spring  and  anmmer  of  1848,  part  in  spring  of  1849.  They 
oontainwi  oondderable  portions  of  tolerab^  dry  land,  and 
bdng  near  the  farm  house,  theee  portions  had  been  repeatedly 
manured.  Taking  wet  with  dry  they  might  be  worth  from 
20a  to  SOa.  per  aere — say  26s.  over  head.  The  drainage  of 
these  fields  seems  perfect.  Whin  rock  was  frequently  annoy- 
ing, and  interfered  materially  with  the  depth  df  the  drains ; 
but  wherever  praetieable  the  drains  were  abont  6  feet  deep, 
the  distance  apart  varying  firom  18  to  30  feet.  Abont  2  acres 
of  these  fields  were  green-croped  (after  bdng  trenched)  in 
1848.  The  crop-potatoea  exeept  a  assdl  patch  of  carrot — 
waa,  thongh  paruaUy  diseased,  much  above  an  average.  In 
spring  of  1849,  the  fidda  were  wholly  broken  up,  and  one 
crop  of  oata  taken,  about  40  yarda  of  farmyard  mannre  being 
applied  to  the  greater  portion  of  the  extent  When  green- 
cropped  the  previoaa  year,  no  top-dreaaing  of  any  kind  wu 
applied,  and  3  aerea  or  thereby  of  awamp  got,  inatmid  of  farm- 
yanl  mannre  which  ran  short,  from  2  to  3  ewt  guano  per 
acre.  The  crop  (aandy  oats,  exeept  the  green-cropped  land, 
which  was  tsrtar  oata)  would  average  48  buahels  per  aere,  ex- 
cept on  the  green-cropped  land,  which  produced  fully  72 
bushda  per  acre.  The  fields  were  wholly  sown  down  with 
perennial  ryegrau,  dovera,  snd  a  variety  of  naturd  grasses. 
As  soon  aa  poamble  after  the  rsmovd  of  the  oat  crop,  the 
fields  were  luMd  at  the  rate  of  abovtfi  tons  of  ibdls  per  aere. 


In  1860  the  hay  crop  waa  excellent;  on  the  green-cropped 
land  espedally  it  waa  very  bulky.  It  was  reaped  on  the  foot, 
and  reslized  rates  varying  from  £8  up  to  abcut  £5  per  acre. 
After  tbe  removal  of  the  hay  crop,  the  fogt^sge  was  let  by 
public  roup  from  1st  September  till  20th  April  following,  at 
£10  lOs.  In  1851  and  1852  the  fields  were  grased  with  mixed 
stocks,  and  were  observed  to  grass  very  far;  but  on  account 
of  a  peeuliarity  in  the  arrangement  with  the  old  tenant,  no 
opportunity  of  testing  their  vdue  occurred  till  the  end  of  tbe 
last-named  year.  In  December  1862,  the  fields  were  let  by 
publio  ronp  as  grass  parks,  at  £38  5s.  In  December  1858 
tbey  were  again  let  by  public  roup  aa  grass  parks,  at  j£39  10b., 
and  last  Martinmas  they  were  again  let  aa  grass  parks,  at  £43 
15s.  The  drdnage,  fencing,  trenching,  and  levelling  of  the 
two  Adds  cost,  in  round  numbers,  £160. 

No.  7. — This  fidd  extends  to  11  seres  and  7  pdes.  It  wu 
drained  io  spring  and  summer  of  1848 ;  drains  from  4  to  6 
feet  deep,  and  18  feet  apart,  except  2  acres,  where  tbey  are  80 
feet  apart.  Tbe  2  aerea  were  lying  in  30  feet  ndgea,  with 
deep  furrows.  No  difference  pereeptible  as  regards  dryness 
between  the  30  feet  and  the  18  feet  drainage  t  both  seem 
perfect;  2  acres  of  the  latter  were  trenched  and  planted  with 
potatoes  in  1848.  The  crop,  though  diseaaed  oonsiderably, 
produced  abont  £16  per  sore.  In  1849  the  whole  ildd  waa 
in  oata;  it  rcodved,  exeept  the  green-cropped  land,  abont 
2  ewt  of  guano  per  aero;  the  green-cropped  land  which 
wu  sown  with  tartar  oats^  prodocM  upward  of  72  bnahdu 
per  acre,  but  the  other  portiona  (partly  aandy,  partly 
tartar-oats)  were  very  unequal,  and  would  not  average 
over  hdf  aa  much.  The  green-cropped  land  wu  sown  down 
prindpdly  with  timothy-grau  and  perennial  rye-graas,  and  ia 
1850  the  hay  waa  sold  by  publie  roup  on  foot  at  abont  £5  per 
acre ;  it  wu  an  extra  crop.  In  1860  the  reat  of  the  fidd  wu 
in  turnip,  carrot,  and  potatou.  The  carrot  ground  (3  rooda) 
wu  trenched,  and  the  crop  above  an  average.  Tbe  potatou 
(2  acres)  were  much  blighted,  and  a  poor  crop.  The  turnips 
were  inegular,  but  on  the  whole  a  bmky  and  aoperior  erop. 
In  1851  the  whole  field  (exeept  the  2  aerea  green-ciopped  m 
1848)  was  again  put  nnder  carroty  potatou,  uid  tumipa.  The 
carrota  abont  2  aerea,  the  potatoea  1  acre,  the  turnips  the  re- 
mainder of  the  fidd.  The  canot  land  wu  hdf  trenched.  Hie 
potatou,  u  nsud,  were  mnch  diseased,  but  the  carrots  and 
turnips  were  excellent  The2acru  in  hay  lut  year  were 
again  ronped  on  foot*  and  produced  above  £5  per  acre.  Hie 
timothy  thia  year  greatly  predominated.  In  1852  the  twieo 
grun-cropped  land  waa  sown  with  birley-oatab  which  were 
sold  on  foot  on  foot  by  publie  roup  at  prieu  varying  from  £6 
6s.  to  £6  10s.  per  acre.  The  field  averaged,  it  was  uaderstood, 
about  10  holla  per  acre,  milling  "  meal  for  oom.**  In  1862  the 
2  ecru  of  hay-land  (now  irrigated)  were  aold  in  ricks,  pr^ 
dudng  much  about  the  same  u  in  1861.  In  1853  the  whole 
fidd  wu  in  hay,  and  add  on  foot  by  public  roup,  realising 
from  £4  to  £5  pier  aere.  After  the  removd  of  the  hay  crop, 
the  foggage  wu  let  for  aheep-pasiag  up  till  1st  April,  at  10a. 
per  acre.  Lut  yur  it  waa  again  hay,  and  aold  by  pubUe  roup, 
partly  in  riclo,  nwtly  on  foot ;  the  prieu  and  crop  were  mudi 
the  ume  u  in  1863.  The  foggage  wu  also  again  let  for  aheep- 
wintermg;  it  wua  ahade  dearer.  The  grau  of  this  fidd  is 
priadpally  timothy ;  and  u  a  great  portion  of  it  caa  be  irri- 
gated, cutting  is  intended  to  be  continued.  Indnding  foggage^ 
the  rate  hu  hitherto  bun  above  £6  per  aere,  and  it  seeou  not 
unreasonable  to  auppue  that  aomething  like  the  same  figure 
may  be  maintained. 

No.  8.— This  field  extends  to  21  aeru  and  37  polu.  It  wu 
drdned  in  summer  of  1849.  Draina  tnm  4  to  6  feet  dup  and 
upwards,  and  generally  abont  18  fmt  apart.  A  good  dad  of 
naturally  dry  unda  in  the  field,  but  detuhed  and  indented 
with  marahn  and  quagmiru.  In  ita  unimproved  state  ite 
value  might  be  about  the  average  of  the  farma,  vis.»  16a.  per 
aere.  After  drainage  the  field  wu  limed  to  the  extent  of 
about  4  tons  of  aheUa  to  the  acre.  This  field  has  never  been 
broken  up,  and  tdl  the  end  of  1852  (owing  to  the  leue)  no 
opportunity  wu  afforded  of  tutiog  ita  vdue.  The  expenw  dT 
draining,  fencing,  and  smothing  up  this  field  wu  about  £170. 
In  December  1852  it  wu  let  by  publie  roup  u  a  grau  park  at 
£40  158.  to  tbe  old  tenant.  In  December  1853  it  wu  again 
rouped  aa  a  grass  park,  and  produced  £41  10s..  Lut  Martin- 
mse  it  brought  j£44  68. 

No.  9.  —Thia  field  contdna  13  acru.  Except  abont  8  acns 
it  sru  *'  wute  lead."  As  far  u  any  pnrpou  of  tillage  wu 
eonoemad  it  wu  mudy  a  aoritty  awamp,    Indnding  the  8 
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MMf  of  dfjr  laajt  thi  mmmI  viIm  Biiht  tvingi  lOk.  p« 
■era.  It  M  prop*  to  itato  thil«  prior  to  iho  coatptoawt 
of  tbo  imptoTtmrati  whieh  ira  tbo  rablMt  of  (bo  praamt 
nport— >vii.,  in  1848  uid  1844— tho  toaoDfi  io  the  Uodi  (tko 
HbM  boiag  fnraiihod  fno  by  tbo  loodlord)  mado  o  lofft  of 
draiotgo  of  tbM  ieldL  Tbo  droiu  voro  ibollov  and  inofftctual, 
bot  Umj  ooaUcd  Um  Io  ploogb  grooo  eiop  ood  by  down  tbo 
land.  Thooicb  moeb  inprofod,  it  bod  for  tbo  aoat  port  fram 
tbo  irat  tbo  bloo,  oold  oppearaooa  iniaporablo  froa  wot,  aad, 
ao  far  aa  tbo  vritar'a  oiporioooo  gooa,  iotcpanble  froa  abal- 
lov  dramiof,  eapoeiaUy  io  bony  load.  Tbaraforo,  io  lOMaBar 
of  1840,  tbo  propiolor  Mt  atoat  drwaiaff  tbo  Md  affoab, 
payia^  oo  attootioo  to  tbo  old  draisa  at  bo  proeoodad,  bayood 
naaoTiof  tba  tiloa.  Tba  old  draioi  vara  priaoipokly  iciooa 
the  bill,  and  about  80  iachaa  doap.  Wbaa  it  eould  bo  affaelod. 
tbty  avoidod  tbe  raek  by  going  rooad  it  Wban  tbat  ooold 
■ot  bo  naaagod,  tboy  atopptd  apoa  raacbing  it.  Tbo  aoir 
inina,  4,  ff,  or  6  foot  drop,  acoordiog  to  aoDioil»  waio  eat 
rlcbt  op  tbo  aeeHvity,  aad  aaror  a? oidod  4ba  roeb,  Wbaa 
blaatiug  or  aay  vary  ardoooa  piebiog  waa  oaaoitary,  tbay  ware 
oat  iato  the  rook,  tay  to  tbo  depth  of  80  iaohca  to  8  foal, 
wktri  thaUoweH^tmi  aUowad  to  drop  boakwuda  aad  forvarda 
fraa  tbo  •tellowaat  pmat— 'forward  iato  tbo  oootmoatioa  of 
the  drala^baekirarde  into  a  crOM^raiB  ooAaaniaaliag  witb 
one  of  tbo  ap-aad'doira  drriaa  ia  wbieh  raok  did  not  oeeat. 
Tbo  mii^m  bad  laataod,  froa  axporioaoa,  tbat  witboat  bioab- 
iag  ap  Ibo  rook  ftoaly,  aed  to  a  ooiBaiaBl  depth,  ia  aaob 
apriagy  laada,  bk  drainiag  woabl  bo  o  faitauo ;  hence  be  noter 
atlenpted  (eioapt  at  tba  ^ery  oatiot  of  bis  ieiprofOBoale)  to 
doable  roaad  it.  At  ftrat  bo  did  atloapt  to  aaro  in  Ibal  way, 
bat  iaetoed  of  eat  lag  bo  Jott,  by  being  oMigod  to  go  book  oa 
hia  wora,  pat  biaaelf  to  aioro  expoaee  tbaa  waa  ueaaraary, 
aad  Ibia  over  aod  abofo  tbo  inlary  reenlllag  to  hie  erop.   Tbo 


draina  were  ploood  18  feet  apart.  All  tbo  eitra  eabaoil 
ibe  draim  waa  eproad  oa  tbo  granad,  and  tbe  tarf  aoatly 
lopbwtd  ofer  tbe  diaia  oa  tbe  aarlbea.  Afier  diaiaego  tbe 
lead  waa  liaMd,  aay  to  tbo  eitent  of  4  toaa  of  aboOa  to  tbe 
aera.  Tbe  eiaet  prodaoad  by  tbo  new  dteiaago  woe  la  18iO 
■Oit  peroeptible,  aad  ia  1881  aad  1868  tbo  8e)d  bad  os- 
ohaagod  iu  oold,  blue,  epoagy  aarfaoa  witb  ita  oaaroe-poiatod 
gfaas  for  oao  rieb  carpet  of  telrot  gfoaa.  Tbe  diaiaiag  aad 
iaaciag  of  tbia  fleM  coti,  firoai  int  to  laet»  aboat  £99.  Oa 
aaeeuai  of  tbo  leeee  ao  opportaaity  of  teatiag  ita  valae  offnod 
itMlf  tiU  Dieiaber  1883.  It  waa  tbaa  lot  by  pablie  roop  aa 
a  graio  perfc,  at  £27  8a.  In  Doeraibaff  1888  it  oao  agaia 
roaped  ae  a  graea  park  (laow  waa  oa  tbf  gtaaad),  at  £88  18a. 
Ia  1854  it  wio  let  at  £81. 

No.  10.— Ttoia  fleld  oitoada  to  8  aeioa  and  I  polo.  Except 
a  dry  apoi  of  aboot  8  acr«a,  it  waa«  ptier  to  iBpretenioat,  bmio 
bog  Bad  beat,  Ita  aforago  Tehto,  ia  1848,  wm  8a.  per  aam.  Ia 
fbe  wiator  of  1818  it  wae  drtiaod,aad  ia  tbo  apriag  foNowtog 
(aaopt  the  dry  apot  wbieb  waa  pfoi^gbad),  it  waa  either 
deeply  dag  or  belftreoebed  oecoidiag  to  obeanataaoea, 
aad  lerolbd.  The  diaiae  won  4,  8,  aad  ofloa  8  fbot 
and  apwarde  doep^  aad  84  feet  aptrt.  It  mey  bofo 
bo  a^od  tbat,  escepi  at  the  oalMt  of  hie  laiprofOBiaBta,  too 
nportor  olwajs  ooatraetod  ibr  4-foet  drafau.  Ko  draai  waa 
hitoadedtoboaaderdfaet.  Tbo  oddHkaal  depth  ho  loch  oat 
by  tba  day,  and  made  it  mora  or  leaa  aoaordhig  to  tbo  aatoto 
of  tbo  anbaoil.  He  bee  draina  ia  aet orol  of  tbo  BMMhoa  8 
feet  deep  ia  pertiealar  apoto.  8  aad  7  feet  wee  a  ooaiaoa 
depib  ia  each  aabaoile.  A  erop  of  oata  with  fnm  8  to  8  owt. 
of  goano  par  acre  waa  taken.  It  wai  ercaadiagty  patchy  aad 
Irragalar,  aad  oa  tbo  wbole  gate  a  very  poor  retaaa.  Tbe 
lead  waa  Kmod  efter  tbe  reaaoral  of  the  oate  to  the  lAitoat  of. 
My*  8  toaa  of  ahelle  per  ecr^,  and  gave  toleiable  ciope  of  hay 
la  1880  aad  1881.  It  akoald  baiw  been  atotod  thot  k  waa 
■owa  dowa  with  a  thick  ooatiag  of  nadceaed  graaa  aaoda» 
haab  baraowed,  oieept  tbe  dry  apot,  whiah  waa  ao«a  dowa  ia 
the  eoaMOB  faabioa.  Io  apring  of  1888,  tbo  whole  teld  waa 
deeply  dag,  ricbly  aaaarad  with  fanayard  dang  aad  gaaao, 
■ad  0  greoa  erop  lokca.  The  polatoea  wonld  have  glaaa  aa 
aieelloat  return,  bat  for  diaeaw.  The  tondpa  ware  aniob 
■hovo  oa  average  crop.  Both  taraipe  aad  potatooa  wore  pat 
ia  aad  wholly  aieaagod  withoot  borM  work.  Ia  apring  of 
1888  the  lend  waa  again  dog  aod  oata  ead  greaa  aeede  aowa, 
witb  a  aeaoad  dreaaiag  of  Iibm  harroved  ia.  Tbo  oata  (aaady 
and  early  Angna)  were'aold  by  public  reap  oa  foot,  at  prioaa 
laagieg  ftora  £8  to  £7  per  aera.  It  waa  a  btoty  woU-illcd 
orap,  hat  graal  Iom  eaataiaed  froaa  tbo  wat  bnrvaat.    Tbo 


Tbo  crop  of  haf  wu  laapad  thia  ytor  ta  foot,  at  aa  wmt^ 
of  £8  ISCi  pea  aora.  T»  thia  falla  to  bo  added  thadMip 
graaiog  of  tbo  foggago  at  lOa.  par  acn.  Tba  hay  arepea 
■ach  liqured  by  tbo  balk,  aad  coaacqueat  layiag  of  Um  eit 
erop,  aa  wdl  aa  by  tbe  leagth  of  tiaae  the  wot  haif  eil  csaaid 
it  to  reaaain  oa  thogrcaad.  It  was  atroag.  bat  vitk  auay 
Uaaba.  Tbo  ftebi  ia  iatooded  to  be  cot  agaia  tbia  Mona  vbaa 
the  tiaaothy  graM  ia  eapeotod  to  have  ooae  up.  At  i  gnu 
parh,  tba  pcopriotor  expeata  to  get  at  leaat  £*2  p«  laa  te 
tbia  field.  It  waa  oipcaaiTO  to  iaiprof c,  ceatiai,  ia  naid 
naaban,  for  draiaage,  8rat  diggiiVi  balC*tfaaebiag,laitUia|» 
aad  feaciag,  £100. 

No.  11.— Thia  field  exteade  to  14  acrce  aad  S7  pain.  Th« 
aaaaal  valae  of  tbia  ftdd  ia  1810  aoaldaotbaofar8a.pir 
acre.  It  waa  partly  thraahy  ewamp»  partly  brat,  iatrnpemd 
at  wide  iaiorvala  with  dry  ipote,  laotiafc  ea  anal,  aa  vbia 
rock.  Ia  the  aataaaa  aad  winter  of  1840  aad  apriagafiaso, 
tbe  ftebi  waa  thoaoagh  draiaed— draiai  8  fact  aad  npoaidi  io 
dcpta  and  27  ftot  apart.  After  dmiaaga  tka  had  vh 
ploughed  when  the  aurfaeo  permitCod ;  when  it  eaa  t« 
roagb  aad  brohoa  for  the  ^eagh  it  wm  dag  or  hatf4nBiM 
eccordiag  to  tbe  dogvw  of  reaghaoaa.  Ac  lathaipniftf 
1880  tbo  whole  wee  aowa  with  eaady  oate  aad  grui  n^. 
Aa  the  ploag biag  or  d^og  pfooeeded  tbe  land  oai  vtelh 
to  tbe  cKtant  of,  toy,  4  low  of  abali  to  tba  atM.  b 
bcavily  ea  ligfaay  aceordiag  to  tba  digiaiif 
toagbaoea,  aoaoof  tbo  wilder  partiona  hanagaaeatiag  alaart^ 
eh^f  aMd,  or  graral  earted  apoa  IhoBi  prioa  to haiiag.  A»ii 
tbe  cara  of  the  other  8elde»  the  eoba*a  fioai  tba  diaiaa  cm 
aaed  fer  thia  parpoao  aa  iar  00 it  woald  go.  Theenp«f«lt 
waa  vary  irragahw*  It  ttight  vary  8raaa  4  balla  ap  la  4  «  7 
boHe  per  aaah,  bat  waa  Bol  toooMHOd.  Ia  1881  tto  hay  aap 
woald  ararago  aboat  If  tone  per  aeaa.  Xbcfeggigeoaiaiaa 
off  with  aboap,  aad  after  a  top-draaaioK  of  aoet  aaztipaait 
aocoadbeycropwMtokcadboatovaaltotboSral.  Aterihi 
ramoval  of  the  bay  a  aaaaad  draoaaag  of  lime*  cfoal  m  qa» 
Hty  to  tbe  8rei  diaMiog,waa  applaid  to  the  wiUvaadtMito 
paatioaa  of  the  8oM.  Ia  Deoeaibcr,  1858,  tbe  irid  «ai  bt 
aypabHeioapaeagratopark,aadprodaeed  CSSia.  Umi 
gtaaed  whoUy  with  ebeep.  Ia  Deectobaa.  1888,  it  oaa  aidi 
lot  by  pablie  roap  aa  a  grara  park,  aad  paadaaid  £U.  bllM 
il  waa  agafai  roalped  m  a  graae  poik,  eakd  woe  kt  at  £mOfc 
Tba  dnriaago,  diggiag,  fmaing,  aad  levolUag  of  tbia  Arid  nd 
aboat  £140. 

No.  l<.«-^ia  field  aataaia  to  0  aane  8  raeda  Updn 
lie  origkd  atoto  qaito  ainiUr  to  Nol  1  l,oa|y  e  dag 
dry  apola^    Tbe  oalydiffareaaeialhe 
MM  oafto  waa  carted  ea  the  eoafaaa,  toe  crtpiM 
oato  tdwn  fraaa  a  portioa  of  tbo  Arid  with  ea  enm  eoahag  «f 

oaitb,  aad  aeeoad  tiaiiag*  aad  tbat  neariy  tbo  vhak  *« 

EMa^tod  aaoauro.  Tbo  8m  eat  aad  h^ 
thaeoof  No.ll.  Tbo  aaeiad  o«k  eaf 
aad  the  bay  fottowiag  il  wora  oaoeHaat— qialie  aqail  ta  Ikr 
eropa  of  the  «' croft**  load  of  tbe  diatiial.  Tbe  ■aeoedid 
erop  bad,  aay,  8  awl.  of  gaaaa  per  ecae  aowa  an  tba  hniia- 
the  hBO  baviag  beea  appM  ear^  ia  tiio  apriog,  ia  aida  h 
affaid  a  ooaatdirable  iaiervel  belwcaa  the  drawiaga.  WaM 
each  iaaerval  tba  wrilet  weald  aot  apphew  of  the  apphaiaa 
ofboihliMaadgaaaototboaaaaooiopu  la  Daernhw,  W 
tbia  8eld  wm  let  by  pnbUe  roap  aa  a  graai  aark,aadpfeM 
£18  18ei  la  1884  it  wae  egalo  roaped  to  agia«p« 
whoa  the  laat  rato  to  £18  18a.  Both  Ibii  Arid  aad  Iht  bd 
(Ihoagh  atiH  rangb  tookiag  ead  ehowiagepriltola  anaf  piM 

an  (heroagUy  dried,  aad  gnaad  ron^afcably  watt  ia  1911. 
No.  18w— Thie  hald  eiteadi  to  81  aarto  8  loodi  84  pdii' J^ 

waa  dratoed  ia  the  wiaier  of  1880  aad  ipaia«  of  1851.  1« 
dfaiaage,  orappaig,  aad  traatoaeat,  with  the  fceBll  rfjwjj 
wen  very  aiorihtf  to  thOM  of  No  11.  Tbo  rato  af  eadiy  iM 
alto  Bach  the  aaaao.  Thooelonp  wioliraaildlbaiiiaaii 
toaa  par  aera,  bat  ao  eoaoad  Iwtog  baa  beea  appttid  to  ay 
portion  of  the  fidd.  The  wilder  poriaona  wan  deaaoitkhn' 
yerd  raaaara  oa  tbo  hay^wabblee  iailn  d  ef  hea»  AhMtiw 
fidd  baa  been  to  Baaarad.  Ia  the  apang  af  18U  thi 
J  grato  waa  draaaod  with  eoot,ead  after ltoiaw»w« 
tbe  bay  erop  tbo legguooaica  off  witb aboopw  Iq^/P^ 
of  18M  aa^  dlaS^  of  tool  waa  applied;  aad  ifia  tt^ 
ramof al  of  the  eaeood  bey  orap  the  faggiga  war  let  hy  paMv 
roop  ibr  abeep  grasiag,  freea  10th  ftfptomber  tiU  lit  hm 
MtowBig,  at  £18  for  the  flohL  la  Ocaaaihtf  ^*^i^Zm 
Wto  iat  by  anhlto  wop  M  a  oato  peak,  aad  paadaaad  (aiir 
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wu  «giiB  nmped  as  a  mm  ptrk*  vhA  it  piodaoed  £89  lOi. 
Ptior  to  1851,  this  fi«ia  and  to  let  ovt  ■!  abont  £9,  Tb» 
czpeoM  of  dntiiiDK,  digsing,  §aA  htlMrenehiag,  UveUiof  and 
Cnctof  the  field  wu,  as  before  attted,  aa  near  aa  poaiible  £10 
per  acre,  or  £220  lor  the  whole. 

No.  14.— Thia  fleld  cxte&da  to  14  aerea  and  15  polea.  It 
wu  drained  in  epring  and  aammer  of  1850  with  5-fect  dratna 
80  feet  apart.  It  bad  been  ]e?eUed,  thrown  into  15-feet 
ridfcea,  with  deep  furrowa,  and  potatoed  maoj  yeara  before. 
Ai  after  eropa  proved,  it  had  been  richly  manared,  bat  waa 
perCsetly  aatnrated  with  water,  and,  eieept  a  amall  portion  of 
the  crown  of  the  ridgea,  waa  one  nan  of  atrong  ipritta.  In 
thii  etato  ita  Yalne  eonld  not  be  over  16a.  per  aere,  or  the 
average  raloe  of  the  fanna  prior  to  impiOTement.  Aftor 
drainage  the  fleld  waa  paatnred  dnring  the  reneiodcr  of  the 
aeaaon.  In  winter,  and  earlj  apring  following,  the  field  wu 
ploughed  where  it  would  carry  the  horiea,  and  dog  where  it 
would  not.  It  would  be  ploughed  with  the  exception  of,  uy, 
an  acre,  in  petohu  here  and  there.  The  whole  wu  town  with 
oati,  top-dreued  with  lime,  and  the  crop  produced  wu  eanal 
to  the  beet  in  the  dietrict.  It  wu  aold  by  public  roup  on  foot 
at  from  ^S  to  £7  per  acre.  After  the  removal  of  the  crop, 
about  two  acrea  of  the  fleld  were  tranehed  16  uehee  deep  for 
carrot ;  the  remainder  of  the  field  wu  again  ploughed  very 
deep  for  oata.  The  aeoond  crop  wu  et  least  equal  to  the  fint. 
It  wu  lold  in  ataeki,  and  reeliaed  about  £10  per  acre.  It 
wu  top-dreaaed  with  about  8  cvt.  of  guano  per  afire.  The 
kind  of  onte  wu  flnody  and  Birley  both  jeara.  The  earrota 
averaged  about  12  tona  per  acre.  The  Altringham  and  Wbito 
were  over  thia  weight— the  l4rog  Red  and  Omnge  rather 
under  it  A  aample  of  Early  Hem  from  the  field  took  the 
dietiiet  priae.  The  retam  wu  ahoat  £S0  per  asK.  They 
wem  lold  by  poblie  roop.  In  1858,  thie  portion  of  the  field 
wu  aown  with  "rartar  oata  and  gianaeeda.  The  crop  would 
have  bom  qaito  eitra  oiupc  for  the  wet  eeaaoa.  Aa  it  wu 
it  wna  too  bniky.  The  iwmninder  of  the  field,  after  being 
wholly  half-tieaehed  and  levelled,  wu  dieeud  with  a  variety 
portable  manniwa,  via.,  ao  mneh  wHh  gvano,  ao  mnch  with 
Buperphoaphata  of  lime,  w  aaneh  with  •  auztnre  of  aaitpetre, 
aalt,  end  gypanm,  ao  m«ch  with  bono  duel,  fte.,  and  again 
■own  with  oata.  The  writer'e  original  intention  wu  to  neen- 
erap  the  whole ;  bnt  being  obliged  to  farego  thia  intantton  on 
aeeonnt  of  other  pretaing  engagemeeto,  he  took  whet  he 
thought  et  the  time  the  raedleet  and  aMet  profitable  method 
of  getting  the  land  aown  down.  The  third  oat  crop,  thongh 
inleriev  to  the  other  two,  wu  quite  above  the  avcmge  crope 
of  the  dietrict.  Being  etill  bothy,  the  wet  eeoaon  kid  it  yery 
aaneh.  Aa  a  farther  eenmqoenee  of  the  wet  end  hito  euaon, 
the  aown  gmieoe  which  eomo  op  thin,  nneqoal,  end  with  many 
total  Meakt,  gave  an  ueeeemly,  and,  on  the  whole,  neither  a 
fine  nor  heavy  hay  erep.  Tboogh  etrong.  the  thlnncu  and 
Uenka  brought  down  the  average  to  KtUe  mora  than  1|  tona 
per  acre.  Theblaakaend  the  thin  pleen  weu  ro-eown,  and 
the  field  huvily  top-dieeud  with  aoot  tatt  apring.  Though 
the  r»4own  graaeu  did  not  ooeu  np  in  time  to  mend  the  hay 
erop  to  any  eitent,  they  awarded  the  field,  and  the  foggege 
waa  moot  luznriattt.  It  wu  eaten  off  with  eheep.  It  wu 
not  let ;  bnt,  Jddgmg  from  the  flelda  that  were^  it  wu  worth 
at  leaat  12e.  per  aero.  The  field  ie  to  be  graaed  thie  aeuon 
wholly  with  aheep.  It  ia  intended  to  follow  thie  np  with  a 
dicaamg  of  farmyard  manure^  and  finally  with  irrigation.  Ae 
there  ie  reedy  comawnd  of  abnndaaee  fk  water,  the  field,  u  a 
meadow,  will  be  worth  £4  per  aere.  The  eipenu  of  draining, 
trenchinr,  hatf-tienching,  levelling,  and  feneing  thia  field,  wm 
about  £150. 

Nob  15.— Thia  field  eitenda  to  28  aeru  8  rooda  80  pdlen 
It  waa  drained  in  apring  and  aummer  of  1851.  Drami  5  feat 
deep  by  87  ftet  apart.  Conmderable  extent  of  dry  lend  in 
thia  field.  In  ita  original  atoto  it  let  for  yonng  eattta  at  firom 
£18  to  £30  per  annnm.  The  drainage^  feneing,  digging,  and 
levellinr.  of  thie  field  cut,  in  round  nnmbere,  £200.  In  1861 
and  18S2  it  wu  grued  by  the  old  tenant,  and,  on  aeeonnt  of 
hia  leate^  ita  ineroaud  ralne  wu  not  teated.  In  the  apring  of 
1858  it  wu  broken  np,  bciog  for  the  meet  part  ploughed,  out 
digging  being  noeeaaery  to  wme  extent  all  over  the  field. 
The  d^  portkm  of  the  field  had  been  limed  prior  to  drainage; 
the  wet  portiona  wen  Kmed  immediately  after  it.  The  field 
vu  aown  with  aand^  oati,  and  at  ume  time  aown  down  with 
grau  aeede,  perennial  ryegrau  and  timothy  predominating. 
The  oat  crop  wu  mneh  abm  the  aTerngo  of  the  diatriet.  It 
Via  aoni  on  root  oy  pnoHo  roop  ct  firan  £8  to  loovl  £8  par 
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After  the  removal  of  the  oata,  the  field  waa  draaaed 
with  farmyard  mannre  to  the  extent  of  from  thir^  to  fort| 
yarda  per  ure.  On  aeeonnt  of  the  bulk  of  the  oat  crop,  ana 
the  length  of  time  it  remained  on  the  gronnd,  the  yonng 
graaau  came  np  Irregularly,  and  ahowed  many  blaokt .  The 
hay  crop  wu  excellent  in  Quality,  but.  from  the  cauau  above 
noted,  light  by  the  acre.  It  wai  aola  in  riekt,  and  averaged 
about  1|  ton  per  acre.  If  the  hay  wu  not  what  might  have 
been  ezpectod,  the  foggage  waa  very  good,  and  let,  up  to  the 
lit  of  April,  1855,  at  £14.  On  the  2nd  April  thia  field 
waa  let  by  public  roup  u  a  grau  park,  and  produced  £55. 

No.  16.— Thia  fleld  extcnda  to  18  acrea  and  88  polea. 
It  wu  drained  in  the  apriog  of  1852— draina  5  feet  deep 
by  80  feet  apart.  About  8  aeru  of  thia  field  wai.  prior  to 
the  improvemeati,  the  beat  land  on  the  farma,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  meadowi.  The  remainder  was  in  a  atate  very 
■imilar  to  No.  14.  The  eight  acrei  might  be  worth,  uy, 
£18 ;  the  remainder  of  the  field  worth  £8  per  annnm.  In  all, 
the  fleld  might  be  worth  £26  per  annum,  but  had  never  been  let 
•eparately.  The  draining,  fencing,  digging,  aod  levelling  of  thia 
field  coat  about  £140.  After  draioage  the  field  wu  graaed  for 
the  aeaaon  by  the  old  tenant  without  any  change  of  rent.  In 
December,  1852,  the  fleld  wu  let  by  public  roup  u  a  gran 
park,  and  notwithatandiog  that  more  than  half  waa  in  a  very 
rough  atate,  it  produced  £39.  Next  year  the  fleld  waa  divided 
by  a  wire  fence,  and  the  ronxh  portion  broken  up.  The  por- 
tion left  in  putnre  ezteoda  to  8  acrea  1  rood  18  polea,  and 
thii  waa  let  aa  a  grau  park  at  £18  6a.  0d.  In  1863  thia  por- 
tion wu  again  let  u  a  grua  park,  when  the  rent  roae  to  £22 
10a.  The  portion  broken  up  wu  ganeially  plooghed,  bnt 
eonaidorable  pieeu  here  and  there  required  to  be  dng«  The 
lead  wu  aown  with  birley  oate,  top-dreeaed  with  a  mixture  of 
goano,  gypeom,  and  aaitpetre  ult.  Tbe  erop  wu  aold  on  foot 
by  pnblio  roup,  priou  raogiog  from  £5  to  rather  upwarde  of 
£7  per  aera.  After  the  removal  of  the  oet  erop,  the  rougher 
portione  were  duply  dog  or  half*trBaehod  aeeording  to  cta<- 
cnmataneea,  and  tavelled.  Part  of  the  field  ie  to  be  graea  erap, 
part  oata,  thia  aeaaon.  The  porttea  of  thia  field  ia  tillago  wiU, 
in  eonrae,  be  at  leut  equal  in  qaaltty  to  the  aide  in  paatara. 
It  ia  duper  land,  and  better  aheltered. 

No.  17.— Thia  field  extenda  to  12  aeru  4  polea.  Con8ldo^ 
able  portiona  of  it  were  aatorally  dry.  It  would  be  worth 
abont  £10  per  annnm  prior  to  1858.  The  draioege  wu  pro^ 
eiady  aimiler  to  that  of  laat  fleld.  One  erop  of  oom  wu  taken 
(1868),  aod  the  land  lown  down.  The  erop  wu  fiair,  but  very 
mneh  apoiled  before  being  got  aeearcd.  After  the  nmoval  of 
the  oata  the  fleld  wu  limed  to  the  estant  of,  uy,  •  tona  of 
ahelle  to  the  acre.  The  hay  thia  yeer  wu  not  heavy  {mr 
1|  tone  per  aere),  bnt  fiae  in  quelity.  The  foggege,  whieK 
waa  luxuriant,  wu  eatan  olF  with  aheep.  It  wu  not  tet,  hot, 
compared  with  let  flelda,  waa  worth  ISa.  per  aere.  The 
dratrage  of  thia  field,  ooneldering  the  eomparativdy  limited 
ezt  :  I  required,  wu  rery  ardnona,  owing  to  the  whin  roofc. 
Tvu  bf  the  outfalla  required  to  be  carried  a  oonridoiaMa  dia- 
tance  through  neighbouring  landa  The  ontUiy  on  thie  field, 
indnding  entirely  new  fenring  all  ronnd,  wu  very  near  £i00. 
On  the  8nd  of  April,  1855,  it  wu  let  by  pnhhe  roop  u  a 
gtan  park,  aod  prodneed  £28  lOe. 

Nok  18.— Thie  field  extenda  to  28  aeru  1  mod  82  )>otai. 
Prior  to  1888  it  wu  worth  abont  £80  per  annnm.  Jt  eaaw 
into  the  haode  of  the  proprietor  U  Martinmaa,  1852,  wheo  hie 
handa  were  too  full  to  allow  him  to  attempt  complete  drainego. 
Ho  reaolved  on  trying  the  efteet  of  ehaltow  open  draiu  for  one 
crop,  running  theae  exectly  on  the  aito  of  the  fhtnrfe  drainage. 
Ho  eat  theae  to  about  the  depth  of  eemaun  aheep  drriee,  ra- 
BBOvod  the  earth  thrown  ont  to  the  hirer  portiou  d  the  flelda 
nod  plooghed  aerou  teem  where  ptenghing  wat  praeticaMa. 
Wheie  it  wu  not  praetieable  ho  dog  the  land.  The  plan,  on 
the  whole,  aaawored  ao  well,  that  in  like  cireometanees  ho 
wonid  edopt  it  again.  In  apring  of  1858  he  aowed  the  field 
with  oate,  and  had  qnite  a  rupeetaWe  erop  apoiled  very 
mneh,  however,  u  e  metter  of  oonree^  by  the  exoeaeiyely  wot 
harvwt  wuther.  The  oata  were  rather  liberally  dreaaed  with 
gnano.  Immediately  aftor  the  lamoial  of  the  oate,  the  tho- 
rough dndnago  wu  commenced.  The  draina  were  5  fut  deep 
where  preetieabte,  and  80  feet  apart  In  anny  of  the  awempa 
they  weie  grutly  beyond  5  net ;  in  the  whin  reek  (with 
which  thia  field  abonnded)  froqnently  net  over  belf  that  depth* 
Aa  atated  in  No.  9,  when  the  roefc  wu  diflenk  the  water  wu 
aRowed  to  Aop  baekwarda  and  f6rwtrda  fnm  tho  ahaWoooat 
poinl  of  tbfB  diMn,    !■  dropptag  bade  id  Mi,  fii 
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into  ■  enn  dnin  eommmueitiiif  wiih  an  np-tnd-doim  dmin 
in  which  diiBeolt  roek  did  not  ocenr.  Two  heafy  ontfalli, 
tttonding  fttr  into  the  ndghbooriog  laodf,  tdded  mnteriallj  to 
the  expoiM  of  the  drtinage.  Whit  with  roeki,  ontfUli,  end 
the  enhaneed  priee  of  labour  and  materiili,  the  expense  of 
drainiof  ,  fencing,  digging  or  half-trenching,  and  levelling,  this 
Held  approsched  £820.  After  draiasge  a  second  white  crop, 
ptrtly  oatt,  partly  birley,  was  taken  over  the  greater  portion 
of  the  field  and  the  lend  town  down.  The  btrley  land  was 
dressed  with  farm-yard  mtnnre,  the  oats  partly  with  lime, 
psrtly  with  guano.  About  two  seres  of  the  field  were  in  green 
crop,  and  four  seres,  after  lying  fallow,  were  town  with  grasses 
alooe,  towards  the  end  of  Isst  summer.  The  whole  has  now 
been  limed,  and  serersl  of  the  wilder  portions  were,  after  the 
remoTal  of  the  oats,  dressed  with  farm-yard  manure.  The 
second  white  crop  was  quite  equal  to  the  aversge  of  the  dis- 
trict, and  the  sown  grass,  espedsUy  on  the  barley  lend,  looks 
well,  coDsidering  the  severe  and  long-protraeted  froet.  The 
tnmips  were  a  very  bulky  crop.  In  addition  to  about  40 
yards  of  farm -yard  msnure  per  acre,  they  hsd  in  one  place 
3  ewt  goano,  and  over  the  rest  soot  to  a  similar  value.    The 


foot  took  the  lead,  bnt  in  the  long-ran  the  oops  eoeldistlK 
distinguished.  On  the  oontnry,  a  ftw  driUs  sown  with  sbost 
50  yards  of  farm-yard  manure  alooe  were  strikiai^y  iafcnor, 
both  as  regarded  ahaws  and  bulba.  Ths  men  crapped  Isad 
will  be  in  sown-down  barlay  this  aeaaon.  The  iacresasd  vilsa 
of  this  field  remaina  to  be  tested,  bnt  the  proprietor  doa  sot 
entertain  a  doubt  that  it  will  let  as  a  grass  pstk  st  ibsst  £50. 

Nos.  19  and  20.— These  two  fields  extend  togetkr  to  21 
acres  1  rood  6  poles.  They  are  not  yet  compbtod,  tad  the 
writer  does  not  report  upon  them  farther  thsia  to  itits  tkit, 
Judging  from  what  haa  been  done,  the  expease  of  inprovisg 
them  will  come  to  about  £180.  Their  value  prior  to  in* 
provement  would  be  about  30s.  per  acre,  or,  laj,  £82  pir 
annum.  Their  new  value,  judging  from  the  resalu  prodoeed 
in  other  fields,  must  be  at  least  doable  that  sum,  ooe-hilf  of 
the  extent  being  intended  to  be  irrigated,  for  which  psrpoN 
there  is  ready  command  of  abundance  of  water. 

Without  going  further  into  particulars,  this  nsy  bs  taken 
as  an  ontlioe  of  the  results  of  improvements  esnied  out  in 
cireumstsnoes  where  neither  the  soil  nor  climate  wu  it  all 
favourable.— /oamo/  cf  JgriculiMre, 


DRAINAGE    IN    RELATION    TO     STEAM    CULTURE. 


EAfltent  drainage  haa  long  bean  acknowledged  the  alpha 
•ad  omega  of  anoeeeaful  farming  on  heavy  day  lands.  If 
onoe  the  air  and  the  water  are  got  to  circulate  freely  through  aueh 
a  aoil  for  a  asaaon  or  two  the  caase  ia  won,  for  then  the  roota 
of  plaata  will  have  become  so  eompletcly  rassifisd  throoghoot 
the  whole,  and  the  continnona  work  of  decomposition  have 
begun,  aa  to  change  ita  normal  character,  the  tenadons,  ob- 
durate ataple  being  thus  slowly  converted  into  a  rich  brown 
productive  loam  alike  for  maagolda  and  wheat. 

If  thia  waa  the  case  under  the  old  system, 
when  the  bottom  of  the  furrows  were  trampled 
with  the  hbries*  feet  and  the  work  of  drainage  thus 
leea  or  more  undone,  how  much  more  effective  must  be 
the  action  of  the  drains  and  the  fertilizing  process  under  the 
more  anspicioas  efficacy  of  ateam,  when  the  snheoil»  instead  of 
being  consolidated  and  rendered  more  imperviona  than  before, 
ia  rent  and  ahattered  in  all  directions,  so  as  greatly  to  pro- 
mote its  drainage,  ai&ration,  and  fertiliaation  I  In  the  former 
case  the  work  of  improvement  ia  greatly  retarded  by  the 
.treading  of  the  horses'  feet.  This  every  farmer  of  any  expe- 
rience must  both  hsve  seen  and  felt,  to  his  eost;  but  in  the 
letter  esse,  the  moment  the  steam-plough  starts  and  the 
smashiag-up  work  begins,  the  whole  operstion  from  first  to 
laat  ia  auxiUaiy  to  the  above  work  of  drainage,  a&ration,  and 
fsrtilization  of  the  land. 

The  difference  is  equivalent  to  a  coosidcrable  bonus  on  the 
capital  invested  in  the  drsinage  of  a  farm.  In  other  words, 
capital  iavssted  in  draining  under  steam  culture  will  return 
larger  profits  to  the  farmer  and  better-paid  interest  to  the 
landlord  then  it  did  under  hone  culture.  In  many  cams  it 
may  make  the  investment  remunerating  which  previonily 
poved  a  loiing  concern ;  for  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  there 
IS  a  turning-point,  which,  if  not  gained,  the  ameliorating  pro- 
cess does  not  continue  from  sesson  to  sesson,  the  little  pro^ 
gross  made  in  fine  weather  being  counteracted  in  bad.  Bu 
when  once  the  turning-point  is  gained,  and  the  work  of  pro 
grass  fsirly  bej^n,  it  then  goes  on,  after  a  while,  at  an  acoelet 
rated  rate,  until  a  thorough  change  is  effected.  Such  being  the 
case,  it  is  sU  but  manifeat  that  the  favourable  effecta  pro- 
duced npcm  the  subsoil  by  the  steam  plough  may  turn  the 
balance  in  favour  of  the  ameliorating  prooeas  where  previously 
little  or  no  permanent  advance  was  msde.  In  point  of  fact, 
many  actual  ezaipplea  might  be  quoted  in  aupport  of  this 
conclnsioo. 

The  general  benefit  gained,  however,  will  depend  much 
upon  how  each  of  the  two  auxiliary  works  of  drsinage  and 
itoam  culture  is  performed.  Although  the  steam  plough  and 
cultivstor  msy  turn  the  balance  when  the  scales  are  previously 
nearly  in  a  atate  of  equilibrium,  yet  an  ounce  more,  figura- 
tively apeaking,  may  leave  the  odda  againat  both  the  drains 
and  steam,  so  that  a  two-foM  loss  would,  under  snch  short- 
nghtod  circuisstances,  be  sustained.    And  this,  too,  does  not ' 


repraient  all  the  dark  and  being  featares  of  ths  csic,  for 
when  draiaage  is  improperly  performed,  and  whea  pert  ti 
left  to  be  done  by  the  steam  plough,  as  it  were,  thca  sack  nrt 
detract  from  the  immediate  advantages  that  woald  ottareiM 
be  gained  by  steam  enltare.  It  laqniree  no  detsiled  sigs- 
ment,  therefore,  to  show  that  the  greatest  benefit  gsised  ii 
whea  both  works  are  properly  performed — i.  e.,  whsa  dnia- 
ag«  u  of  itaelf  a  compleU  anoeeea.  Then  ateam  caltais  wil 
in  the  higheat  degree  be  remunerating  to  the  iaraMr. 

Ts  gain  the  greateat  or  maximum  benefita  arising  fioa 
steam  culture  the  land  cultivated  must  be  ia  a  thoroogUj 
drained  sute.  Those  who  calculate  that  the  advantifct  of 
the  one  will  make  up  the  ahort-cominga  of  the  other,  do 
juatice  to  neither.  Oa  the  contrary,  tbey  do  a  verr  icnoai 
injttstioe  to  both,  their  ahortaighted  calculations  beiag  evi- 
dently amongst  the  atroagcst  barriers  that  can  be  throve  bo* 
fore  the  wheel  of  progress  in  either  of  these  two  inpertiat 
branches  of  modern  farm  prsctice.  Thus,  if  ons  finsa  (A), 
whose  lands  sre  thoroughly  drained,  adopta  the  ateam-plsBgh, 
and  thereby  reslises  the  maximum  benente  from  both ;  ssd  if 
two  other  farmers,  (B  and  C),  whose  ftrns  are  very  impafeetlr 
drained,  adopt  the  aatbo  system  of  steam  culturcb  bet  £dl  fu 
short  of  the  former  as  to  results  in  hsrvest,  the  verdict  of  thi 
two  (B  and  C),  is  more  likely  to  be  heard  egaiast  ths  see* 
fangled  systems  than  the  case  of  the  one  A  to  the  coatniy; 
for  the  snccess  of  A  will  be  attributed  to  the  aataral  fcrohti 
of  his  land,  or  to  some  other  cause  than  his  own  ikiil  j* 
drainage,  while  B  and  C  will  shuffle  in  varioas  ways  befot 
they  admit  their  practice  in  the  drainage  of  their  land  to  m 
otherwise  than  peraonally  creditable  to  themselves.  Tb  tjui 
rule  then  may,  no  donbt,  be  maay  generous  and  chsiiMh 
exceptions,  aa  we  trust  there  are,  where  farmera  not  oulyhtvt 
certaia  heartbuminga  about  the  drainage  of  their  land,  tat 
who  candidly  confess  that  when  draining  they  sidlj  hi** 
calculated  both  the  depth  and  distance  between  the  disisi. 
aad,  consequently,  thst  a  permanent  sacrifice  has  to  bs  mm- 
tsined  without  a  grumble.  Bat  granting  this,  and  evsryiki^ 
more  that  nuy  be  needful  to  any  in  thia  dircotioa,  the  niKi 
nevertheless,  has  a  very  wide  spplicstion  amongst  the  gnit 
body  of  practical  agriculturists,  so  that  the  genersl  cooelsatB 
is  manifest,  as  regards  the  steam-plough.  Kxactlj  tM 
counterpart  is  true  in  refierence  to  drainage ;  for  if  A  luu 
adopted  atesm  culture  before  draining  hia  lead,  aad  if  he 
arrives  at  the  prsctkal  condusion  Umt,  with  stsaa  si  w 
auxiliary,  the  thorough  drainage  of  his  land  will  yield  sm 
profits  over  and  above  the  landlord's  interest  on  the  espitsl 
invested,  and  therefore  entera  into  arrangementa  aceordinglyi 
and  hai  his  farm  thoroughly  drained,  and  eventually  ^^V*^ 
full  resliiation  of  hia  cdculations  in  hsrvest;  aad  if  B  snd  C 
arrive  at  a  similsr  condusion  that  with  steam,  drsinsgs jnu 
paf ,  becanse  the  drains  can  be  placed  aomuch  fsither  saasden 
aad  thus  only  ooat  somothinglikehalf  theontliy  aadiatsrsiti 
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when  haxfett  eoMM,  and  whao  th*  bubal  moMiuet  out 
thor  nirrov-iniBdad  panny-wiie  aeonomy,  what  will  tba 
ooncloiion  ba  at  that  evantfal  pariod?  For  one  that  will 
plead  guilty  to  the  picmiiea,  how  maoy  are  there  who  will 
■addle  the  ataam-horae  with  half  the  blame,  and  the  draina 
with  the  remainder,  thni  getting,  at  they  themtelf ea  vrtr,  out 
of  the  naw-fiuigled  apecnlatioa  with  clean  handa  and  an  eaty 
conidcnoe! 

The  aound  praetioe  ia  to  make  each  of  the  two  mechanical 
ageota— the  drain  and  ateam-plongh— perform  ita  own  legiti- 
mate fnoetioo.  Ia  horae  eolture,  to  have  a  g ood-Koing  plough  it 
ia  eaaentially  neoeaaary  that  both  horaea  pull  fairly  together,  ao 
aa  to  keep  up  their  reapectiTe  enda  of  the  "  yoke,"  or  whipple- 
tree ;  for  if  the  one  falla  behind  the  other,  the  npahot  need  not 
be  told  to  the  practical  reader.  Exactly  aimilar  ia  the  condn- 
•ton  arrived  at  relatiTo  to  draining  and  ateam-plooghing ;  for 
if  mora  ia  left  to  the  one  to  do  than  ita  own  normal  ahaira,  the 
nafortonate  reenlt  ia,  that  neither,  under  anch  dreumataoeea, 
doea  ao  much  aa  it  otherwiae  would.  The  draina  do  little, 
and  the  ateam-plough  doea  leaa,  and  thua  the  pennywiae 
eeonomiat  reapa,  aa  he  jaatly  ought  to  do,  the  produce  of  hia 
own  ahortcomiugt. 

To  thia  there  la  no  doubt  one  aet-off,  via.,  that  under  horae- 
cultnre  the  trampliag  feet  of  the  teama  did  harm,  ao  that 
under  ateam-culture  the  draina  may  be  placed  further  aaander. 
Thua,  under  the  former  the  draina  were  not  allowed  to  per- 
form their  normal  function  by  reaaon  of  the  conioUdation  of 
the  anbaoil  by  the  horaea'  feet.  Under  the  old  ayatem  it 
therefore  followa  that  farmera  have  no  eiperience  aa  to  the 
effeeta  which  draina  would  produce  if  left  free  to  act,  apart 
iiom  thia  eonaolidation ;  but  the  facta  of  the  caae  warrant  the 
conclnaion  arrived  at  above  by  B  and  C,  that  under  atcam  cul- 
ture the  draina  may  be  placed  further  aannder,  and  yet  prove 
more  effective  in  the  drainage  of  the  land. 

There  ia  thua  an  auxiliary  relation  exiatbc  between  drainage 
and  ateam  ploughing,  that  requirea  to  be  cloiely  inveatigated 
at  the  preaent  time.  Thua  the  queitiona  naturally  ariae  for 
aolution,  in  the  examplea  of  all  who  are  now  adopting  ateam 
culture  for  the  firat  time,  What  effect  will  it  have  upon  the 
drainage  of  their  fielda  ?  Will  it  be  more  effleicnt  than  under 
hotaea  P  To  thia  latter  an  affirmative  answer  may  at  once  be 
given ;  bat  when  the  more  general  and  important  problem  ia 
raiaed  for  aolution,  via.,  Ia  the  relation  between  the  two  aueh 
aa  to  produce  the  greateat  return  in  harveat?  then  it  ia  by 
no  meana  ao  easy  to  append  a  aatiafaetory  anawer,  even  when 
the  harveat  ia  over,  and  when  the  bnahel  and  balance  have 
pronoonoed  their  reapeetive  awarda. 

The  practical  reaaon  of  thia  may  be  told  in  a  very  few 
wardB,  Thna,  if  the  draina  are  eighteen  or  twenty-four  feet 
apart,  nnd  if  the  land  ia  ploughed  or  amathed  up  to  a  given 
depth,  eay  nine  or  ten  indiea,  then  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  produce  yielded  under  auch  conditions  in  harveat  can  ooly 
be  received  aa  the  limited  evidence  ariaing  from  thoie  peculiar 
circomatancea.  The  farmer  may  be  a  gainer,  and  even  have 
much  reaaon  to  be  aatisfied  with  what  he  has  done;  but  that 
ia  no  proof  that  he  haa  attained  to  the  higheat  and  moit 
profiuble  relation  that  ean  exiat  between  the  drainage  aad 
ateam  enhura  of  hia  land,  for  had  the  draina  only  been 
twelve  or  fifteen  feet  apart,  the  produce  of  the  harveat  might 
have  been  much  more  remunerating,  the  extra  incraaae  in 
the  quantity  and  quality  doing  more  than  covering  the 
intereaC  on  the  extra  outuy  of  capital  in  draining. 

Tho  anfaject  involving  the  differencce  between  the  returna 
in  harveat,  and  the  correaponding  differencea  between  the  in- 
tereet  on  the  greater  outlay  for  drainage,  when  properly  per- 
formed, and  the  leet  inveatment  when  improperly  executed,  ia 
one  not  aufficieotly  underatood,  practically  apeaking.  Much 
has  been  aaid  and  written  about  the  depth  of  draina,  and  the 
diatanee  they  ahould  be  aaunder;  but,  rulea  thua  prema- 
turely laid  down  are,  for  the  moat  part,  dogmatical  empiri- 
eiama,  falling  infinitely  abort  of  the  neceaaary  data  required 
to  i^ve  them  a  common-plaee  currency  in  apphed  aeience. 
Bat  oven  granting,  for  the  aake  of  argument,  that  they  come 
up  to  the  atandard  requirements  of  '*  Practice  with  Sdence^" 
they  nevertheleu  furniah  no  tangible  demonatration  what^ 
ever,  good,  bad,  or  indiffennt,  of  our  propoaition.  If  a  field, 
for  example,  haa  been  drained  by  draina  four  feet  deep  and 
20  feet  apart,  the  inereaie  of  the  produce  in  harveat,  and 
the  dilfereoee  of  the  expenae  in  working  and  aeeding  the  land, 
may  be  taken  aa  the  index  of  the  benefits  gained ;  but  aueh 
fnmiah  no  evidanoe  of  the  rasolt  which  wonld  be  prodoesd 


were  the  draina  only  tea  feat  apart  The  **  broad  gauge,"  if 
we  may  nae  the  phraae^  may  pay  the  fhrmer  well ;  but  the 
"  narrow  gauge**  may  pay  him  better,  for  aught  that  the 
above  experiment  provea  to  the  contrary. 

The  practical  difficulty  experienced  in  the  inveitigation  of 
the  subject,  ao  aa  to  procure  truatworthy  evidence,  ariaaa 
from  drainage  being  a  permanent  work,  or  from  the  perma- 
nent nature  of  the  work  of  draining  land.  Ploughing  ia  per- 
formed annually,  and  occaiionally,  aa  in  the  caae  of  autumn 
tillage,  apring  or  anmmer  fallowing,  aeveral  timea  in  a  aingle 
aeaaoo ;  but  it  ia  otherwiae  with  the  operation  of  draining, 
for  a  properly-executed  drain  ia  preaumed  to  be  a  permanent 
work— the  placing  of  a  mechanical  agent  in  the  ami,  that  will 
perform  ita  function  whenever  rain  falla  in  a  greater  quan- 
tity than  the  abaorbent  powera  of  the  land  can  retain  within 
ita  porea.  If  the  land  half-way  between  the  draina  ia  not 
drained  when  the  draiaa  are  placed  twenty-four  or  thirty  feet 
apart,  an  intermediate  drain  may,  under  aueh  eireumatancea, 
be  cut  between  every  two.  Thia  haa  frequently  been  done  to 
advantage,  although  the  total  outlay  thuaincuned  ia  aomewhat 
greater  than  double  the  original.  But,  even  under  auch  con- 
ditiona,  the  evidence  fnmiahed  ramaina  of  a  limited  character, 
being  excluaively  confined  each  to  ita  own  individual  caae ; 
while  the  general  doctrine  taught  by  the  aueeeaa  that  attenda 
the  practice  ia,  that  the  druoa  ahould  be  placed  nearer  to 
each  other  than  they  ordinarily  are,  ao  aa  to  produce  the 
greateat  effect  in  the  drainage  of  the  land,  and  the  higheat 
degree  of  fertility  in  ita  amelioration. 

Snob  data  atrongly  fortify  the  conclnaion  now  commonly 
arrived  at  by  many  practical  agrioulturiata,  that  to  increate 
the  auxiliary  rebtion  between  drainage  and  ateam-culture  to 
a  maximum,  ao  aa  to  prodnoe  the  greateat  ponible  reault,  the 
draina  ahould  be  placed  nearer  to  each  other  than  they  gene- 
rally are.  Although  ttngible  evidence  ia  wanting,  for  the 
reasona  atated  in  the  laat  pangnph,  to  eatabliah  the  truth  of 
thia  eonduaion  on  a  aatiafaetory  experimental  baaia,  ao  aa  to 
juatify  its  adoption  aa  a  aettlcd  queation  in  applied  acienee, 
there  ia,  nevertbeleea,  aufflcient  experimental  evidence  to 
juatify  ita  adoption  aa  an  approximate  rule  by  which  to  arrive 
at  a  final  and  aatiifactory  anawer  to  the  queation  at  iaaue.  In 
other  worda,  the  conclnaion  embracea  a  large  proportion  of 
tbe  facta  of  tha  caae,  and  the  line  of  direction,  ao  to  apeak,  in 
which  the  whole  lie,  and  therefore  may  be  found ;  ao  that  if 
agriculturiata  would  place  intermediate  draina  between  thoae 
already  in  operetioo,  at  different  diataneea  and  deptba,  it 
would  further  lead  to  the  permanent  aolution  of  the  practical 
queation.  In  an  experimental  inquiry  of  thia  kind  landowncra 
might  well  afford  to  join  their  tenanta  by  advancing  the 
eapitd  required  for  the  draina,  provided  the  latter  undertook, 
on  their  part,  to  conduct  with  fidehty  the  detaila  of  the 
experiments :  and  if  the  two  intereated  partiea  would  thna 
join  and  fairly  pull  together  at  the  work,  the  raanlt  would 
unqneationably  prove  that  an  immenae  amount  of  capital  can 
yet  be  profitably  inveated  at  redeeming  intereat  in  the 
drainage  aad  ateam  cultivation  of  land. 


SALT  AS  A  MANURE.— Mr.  Fru.  Hewbnm.  Larch- 
field,  Darlington,  haa  addreaaed  a  cireular  to  the  farmen  in 
the  county  of  Durham,  and  in  Cleveland,  informing  them 
that  the  Liverpool  Chamber  of  Commerce  employed  Dr, 
Pbipion  to  report  on  aalt  aa  a  manure,  and  the  following  were 
hia  eonduaiona : — "  1.  That  without  a  due  proportion  of  aalt. 
planta  cannot  attain  their  proper  degree  of  perfection ;  ana 
thia  appliea  capedally  to  colsa,  tumipa,  awadea,  beet,  apinaoh, 
wheat,  oata,  maiae,  and  other  graaaes.  2.  That  aalt  ia  an  ea- 
aential  conatituent  of  planta  aa  well  aa  animals.  8.  That  the 
aoil,  ia  oonatantly  loaing,  by  cultivation,  a  great  amount  of 
aalt,  taken  away  by  the  eropa.  4.  That  none  of  tha  mannrea 
at  preaent  Aaed  (except  a  very  few  of  the  beat  auperphos- 
phatea)  contain  any  aalt ;  eren  guano  ahowa  only  four-tentha 
per  cent  6.  That  it  ia  neceaaary  to  add  aalt  at  regular  inter- 
vale to  the  aoil,  in  aome  ahape  or  other,  if  we  with  to  derive 
the  greateat  poaaible  benefit  by  our  oropa."  Mr.  Mewburn 
beltevea  that  aalt  will.be  furniahed  in  ||freat  abundance,  and 
cheap,  in  tha  county  of  Durham  aad  in  Cleveland,  and  ex- 
presaes  a  hope  that  the  farmera  in  thoae  diatricta  wUl  teat  the 
doctor'a  *' eonduaiona"  by  extenaivdy  naing  aalt  on  their 
tillage  land. 
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MANAGEMENT   OF  A  BREEDING   HERD   OF  CATTLE  UPON  AN  ARABLE  FARM, 

WHERE  A  BRBEDING  FLOCK   OF  EWES  ARE  KEPT,  AND  WHERE  THE  NATURAL  PASTUBE 

DOES   NOT  EXCEED   ONE.FIFTH   THE   AREA   OF   THE   FARM. 

THE  PiUIl  BI8AT  OV  THS  KOtB  BOCIBTT. 
Bt     CLBMBNT     CaSLB,     BbCRBTABT     of     TBI     Ross     AOBICULTUBAXi    SOCIBTT. 


The  qneition  of  itoek  vertm  eon  is  out  that  often  eoasi 
bsfort  ai  m  •grieultoritta,  and  it  ofUa  diuoiisd ;  bat,  m  U 
frcqMDtlj  the  eeae  where  eaeh  tide  hai  vena  pertinna  ie  ite 
&Your,  there  m  modi  to  be  aeid  oo  bi^h  etdes ;  it  depend* 
npoa  cireaeiiteneae  whet  nerit  ihonld  he  attaohed  jto  either 
one  or  the  other.  My  own  view  ia  that  ia  the  mejoritj  of 
oaaea  atock  and  oorn  are  ao  inaeparahlj  joined  together  that 
the  more  atook  you  keep  the  more  eom  you  will  grow ;  and 
on  the  other  hand,  the  more  eorn  yea  grow  the  more  atoek 
will  be  required  to  eoniome  the  atraw  and  intermediate  eropa, 
oa  the  eaae  may  be.  Thia  bringa  me  to  eonaider  the  profiteUe 
end  eeonomical  way  to  coaTort  the  atrnw  into  aaanere,  I  will 
flrtt  take  the  oommon  wey  of  ooeferting  atraw  into  mannm, 
and  then  notiee  the  system  in  a  aetentifie  point  of  riew,  efter- 
warda  piooeeding  to  the  edTaotagea  of  breeding  eattle  npon 
an  erable  farm;  far  nnlai  yon  firat  reeogniie  the  neeeaiity  of 
keepiog  homed  atoek  on  an  arable  farm,  for  the  purpoee  of 
thia  conTersion  of  atraw,  they  will  be  nnable  upon  their  own 
mcrita  ancoeaafnlly  to  oompete  with  aheep.  The  common 
praetioe  with  regard  to  the  oooTeraion  of  atraw  into  mannre 
upon  an  arable  (arm with  only onefifth  natural  paatnre (whieh 
in  all  my  remnrkt  I  ahall  praanme  to  be  the  eaae,  nnlaae  men- 
tbned  to  the  contrary),  would  divide  itself  noder  three  heoda : 
ilrit,  of  a  heavy  wet  aoil,  where  no  aheep  can  ba  kept ;  iccond, 
a  medium  aoil,  where  a  portion  of  the  atock  conaiated  of  aheep, 
such  aa  breediog  ewea ;  and  third,  a  light  aheep  aoil,  where 
aheep  are  fatted,  and  are  the  moit  profitable  atock  that  ean  be 
kept.  First,  on  heavy  aoil  whieh  will  not  carry  sheep.  Hera 
the  farmer  is  in  a  manner  compelled  to  keep  cattle,  aa  he  hea 
no  alternative.  There  ia  very  little  difficulty  in  the  coaaomp- 
tion  of  atraw,  aa  from  the  quantity  of  atock  kept  it  ia  generally 
well  trodden  into  manure,  aome  portion  of  late  yeara  being 
out  up  into  chaff  an  1  given  with  oilcake  or  manl,  another  por- 
tion being  used  as  litter  for  horses  and  fat  cattle,  while  the 
greater  portion  ia  atrewed  and  thrown  about  the  fold  yarda ; 
in  many  caaea  being  ftrat  picked  over  by  the  atock.  Indeed 
on  thia  daaa  of  farasa,  until  the  recent  iatroduction  of  chaff 
nutting  and  oilcake,  thia  picking  over  etraw  waa  the  only  food 
a  majority  of  the  atock  ever  received,  aa  the  email  quantity  of 
roota  grown  were  all  required  for  fattening  atock.  Next,  on 
the  medium  clasa  of  ferme  the  difficulty  of  oonverting  atrnw  ia 
not  ao  great,  ea  thie  kind  of  aoil  under  proper  management  ia 
generally  the  beet  for  the  production  of  large  cropa  of  roota, 
and  in  conaequence  of  thia  a  large  atock  of  fattening  cattle  is 
kept,  these  being  required  for  tne  consumption  of  roota,  the 
land  being  too  tender  and  wet  to  consume  many  of  the  roota 
on  the  land  with  aheep  during  the  winter  mooths ;  but  still 
here,  aa  in  the  laat  caae,  the  folda  are  strewed  with  large 
quantitiee  of  atraw,  and  often  the  aame  aystem  pursued  of 
putting  the  cattle  to  pick  it  over,  with  this  difference,  that  on 
thia  clam  of  farms  the  cattle  get  a  few  awedes  or  turnips  with 
it  Thirdly,  on  the  light  sheep  soil  the  difficulty  of  properly 
consuming  atraw  ia  very  great,  becanae,  in  consequence  of  the 
lightnesa  of  the  eoil,  it  is  requisite  to  keep  all  the  sheep  pos- 
alble  to  tread  and  firm  the  aoil,  aa  without  this  firmaeas  many 
ot  these  soils  will  not  grow  com ;  and  further,  because  of  the 
profit  which  of  late  years  has  attended  the  winter  feeding  of 
aheep  the  farmer  ia  tempted  to  let  everything  elae  make  way 
before  this,  hie  firat  care.  In  conaequence  of  these  two  cases, 
and  alao  of  the  email  profit  attendiog  the  keeping'of  cattle  in 
the  winter,  the  quantity  of  roots  hauled  off  is  very  small,  and 
thua  the  atraw  ia  almost  considered  a  nuiaance^  on  this  class 
of  farma,  and  in  many  instances  ia  treated  aa  auch,  often  re- 
maining for  a  year,  and  aometimea  two  or  three,  in  a  stack  in 
the  oorner  of  the  rickyard,  or  in  a  field  half  a  mile  fh>m  the 
homeatead,  roadways  being  atrewed  with  it  knee-deep,  and 
•Imoet  every  device  that  con  be  imagined  is  employed  to  get 
rid  of  it,  short  of  breaking  the  agreement  with  the  landlord  by 
selling  it  off  tlie  fiuna  or  setting  fin  to  it,  and  in  spins  fnw 


inaCanees  this  hu  bssn  done.  The  eattis  adsiny  kept  ii 
oftentimea  not  half  the  quantity  reqniaite  for  the  pro^  tresd> 
ing  of  atraw  where  that  ayatem  is  adopted,  and  I  Bate  em 
heard  of  a  boy.being  pat  to  drive  the  eattle  about  tks  fold,  le 
u  to  get  aa  much  atraw  trodden  aa  poesible  daring  s  wet  Kt> 
eon ;  likewiae  where  the  horaea  have  to  go  along  a  laae  fw 
aome  diatence  to  water,  I  have  known  that  lane  strewed  witk 
atraw  all  the  way  to  the  pool,  even  one  to  tee  huadred  judi; 
hence  I  apprehend  it  ia  chiefly  this  dasa  of  arable  firai  to 
which  the  eeaay  ahould  principally  apply,  capceially  u  tlte 
wording  of  the  premram  coneindea  with  the  terms  "ekeic  i 
breeding  flock  of  ewea  are  kept."  Having  now  taken  i  m 
of  the  common  praetiee  of  the  dispoesl  of  atraw,  I  will  sett 
proceed  to  make  a  few  remerke  oo  the  adentific  put  of  thfe 
eonveitiou  of  straw  into  manure,  and  give  first  the  conpNK 
tion  of  atraw  of  wheat,  of  barley,  and  of  oeta,    Stnv  of— 

Wheel.  Barky.    OHl 

Water 14.83  ..  USO  ..  1106 

Fleah-lbmiiag  matter  ..     ••     ..     1.79..  1.68..    litS 

Reapiratoryeadihtteoingmattsn.  81.06  ..  99M  ..  8786 

Woody  fibre 46.45  ..  69.80  ..  87 8« 

Minend  Battels  (eah) 747..  4.64..    US 

100.00  ..'100.00  ..100.00 
And  thne  mimrd  maiiert  wen  eompo$ed  of 

Potuh 13.14  . 

Soda     ••     ••     ••     ..     ..     ••       ,80  I 

Magnesia      6.23  « 

Lime     ..     ••     ..     ••     ••     ••     2.74  . 

Phoiphoric  add 6.4S  , 

Sulphuric  odd      8.88  . 

Silica 67.88  . 

Peroxide  of  iron 74, 

Chloride  of  aodium      ••     ..     ••       .22  . 

It  will  be  aeen  from  the  foregoing  tables  that  henaferfali- 
able  atraw  may  be  to  make  bulk  with  eoneaatralad  food%  it  ii 
ill  adapted  to  be  need  by  iteelf  aa  food  for  cettle,  oa  eeeoaatif 
the  lam  amonot  to  be  digeeted  befoiw  the  sounal  gate  nA- 
cient  lor  ite  natninl  wanta. 

OunponHon  of  frmh  and  ntten  fmrm-ford  msmtn,  ten- 
poted  of  hone,  pig,  and  cow  Amp.  ei  yieea  &y  I^* 
Vooleher^  Freah,  14  daya  eld.  Rotta 


18.40  .. 

1914 

.68.. 

9.69 

8.08  .. 

8j07 

4.18  .. 

8.78 

3.26  .. 

2M 

2.18.. 

tM 

54.56.. 

436« 

8.68  .. 

1.83 

6.95  .. 

— 

Water  •• •     ••     ..     .,     66.170 

Soluble  organie  matter*     2.480 

SOLUBLl  INOBGAMIG  If  ATTBB  (ASH) : 


Soluble  ailica 
Phoaphate  of  lime  .. 
Lime  ..  ..  ••  •• 
Magoeaia  •• 

Potash  .  •  . .  .  •  • . 
Soda  ..  ••  ..  », 
Chloride  of  aodium  • . 
Sulphuric  add  ••  •« 
Carbonic  add  and  loaa 
Insoluble  organic  matterf 


•  • 


*• 


•• 


•  • 


•  • 


•• 


.287 
.299 
.066 
.011 
.873 
.051 
.080 

.218 
25.73 


75480 
8.700 

iS4 
.331 

ai7 

.047 
.446 
.023 
.Off 
.0S8 
.106 
1182 


Insolublb  inoboanio  Mattbb  (Asb)  : 
Soluble  silica       ..     ..     ••     ••     ., 

Insoluble  ditto 

Oxidea  of  iron,  alumina  with  phoaphatest 
Lame    ••     ••     ••     «.     ,,     ,,     ,, 

Magneaia     

Potaah  .•     .•     ••     •• 

Soda 

Sulphuric  acid     ••     •« 
Csrbonie  sdd  sn4  loas. , 


•• 


•• 


•• 


«• 


•t 


tfl 


IOO.O00       M^ 
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•0<MtaUiffiKnfn-     .^    ..     ••        .149    ..        J»7 
E4i«il  to  taMMAA      ••     ••     .«        .161    ••        460 

tCwUiMf  mitros«B 494    ••         J09 

B<|^  to  ftttmmit      ..     ..     ••        M9    •«        J76 
t  CoBtaiiiiiig  plwtphMie  odd    ••     ••        .178    ••        .974 
Eqwltobootcftrth    ••     ..     ..        J86    ..        JS79 
Whole  M anuri  oontaims  Akmonxa— > 

IsfrteiUla J0S4    ..         X>46 

Infemofsaltt tOBS    ••        .087 

It  will  be  teon  from  tiM  for^iolag  MiilytM  thot  mat  lotloo 
•trtw  tod  mixed  ftirm-yard  meanie  Are  ^ffnreot  io  maoj 
mpeett,  end  at  ftrm-ytrA  mtnure  it  still  the  genefel  mmure 
of  the  hrm,  I  woold  ttroofly  impreei  tlie  importuoe  to  be 
Atteehed  to  the  prodoetion  of  •  good  erticle,  tad  bavieK  made 
a  ^ood  artiole  I  aboald  etrondT  lecooimend  (in  the  abeeaee  of 
eoTered  booicatetd*)  tbe  applieatioB  of  raeb  ratnore  direct  to 
the  nil,  and  not  to  allow  it  to  erute  ittdf  on  tome  waytide  by 
tbewaahini;  of  rain  fbr  rix  months,  nnttl  the  fermer  hsi 
nothing  else  to  do  except  to  bant  it  ont.  I  tay  the  vasbinf  of 
rain,  as  it  yii  an  erroneooi  idea  which  is  jpadoaUy  dying  ont  to 
suppose  that  amsnonia  is  lost  to  any  serions  extent  in  the  air, 
by  tbe  evaporation  dnring  jhrmentation  of  a  dong-heap  (see 
Dr.  Yoelcker,  on  farm-yard  mannies,  a  small  pampblet,  which 
should  be  in  ths  possession  of  every  af  riealtnrist).  This  any 
ose  can  prove  by  snspsnding  some  test  paper  over  a  daog- 
heap  while  fermentation  is  going  on ;  and  Dr.  Voekker's  ex- 
periments have  proved  thtt  the  ammonia  is  condensed  in  the 
colder  portions  of  tbe  heap,  before  coming  in  direct  eontaet 
with  the  air,  except  daring  the  removsl  of  hot  manure,  when 
there  is  some  lou.  I  need  uy  very  little  opon  the  system  of 
loUiag  straw ;  of  eoorss,  if  you  merely  rot  the  straw,  you  have 
only  straw  and  water  to  return  to  the  land.  While  on  this 
subject,  tlaere  is  one  point  I  hate  ofkon  nrgued  against,  and 


■any  paiMM  of  gital  fatdBgwoa  ML  wliiB  thi  imm  idm^ 
via.,  that  straw  alone  it  a  better  manure  after  paasing  through 
a  beaat  than  it  would  be  as  ratten  straw';  but  1  would  ask 
such  persom,  upon  what  tbe  animsl  Uvea?  If  )0u  only  give 
it  etfuw,  nonriehment  mnat  be  tsken  from  inch  straw :  oonsa- 
qnently  the  value  of  the  manure  would  be  lessenea  by  the 
amount  which  the  animal  had  abstracted;  slthough  bulk  for 
bulk  that  which  has  passed  thraugh  an  animal  may  be  th« 
beet  manure,  as  it  would  repreeent  much  more  straw  in  a 
smaller  compass,  and  in  a  more  eoneentrated  form.  There  it 
no  doubt  that  straw  is  greatly  improved  for  manure  by  beiog 
passed  through  a  fht  botst  with  other  and  more  eoneentrated 
food,  and  also  in  a  less  degree  with  store  cattle,  which  have  a 
plentiful  supply  of  roots  and  oilcske  mixed  with  tbe  straw. 
The  point  I  would  wish  to  impress  is  this :— That  as  an  ani- 
mal requires  so  much  carbon  for  reipirstion,  and  so  much  of 
albnmioout  substances  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  the  wear 
and  tear  of  the  mascles,  skin,  fte. ;  so  an  animd  require!  at 
much  of  these  tubstsaces  every  day.  If  tbe  aaimal  is  only 
supplied  with  just  the  qusntity  of  these  constituents  required 
fior  present  use,  it  is  so  much  thrown  away ;  for  it  is  in  the 
improvement  of  animals  upon  which  a  farmer  geti  bis  profit, 
and  if  they  get  no  better,  tbe  food  consumed  is  lost ;  on  the 
other  hand,  when  the  animal  is  given  more  than  is  reqaired 
for  such  daily  wear  and  tear,  nature  comes  in  and  allows  the 
animal  to  retain  the  excess,  puttiug  it  by  in  the  shape  of  fst 
and  flesh,  thus  making  provisioo,  as  it  were,  for  a  rainy  dsy ; 
and  it  is  this  excess  upon  which  a  farmer  must  depend  for  hit 
profit.  I  will  here  give  the  experiments  lately  made  by  the 
secretary  and  members  of  the  Morsyshire  Farmers*  Club  upon 
feeding  cattle  (see  Mark  Lant  Sxpreu,  March  16tb,  1863), 
which  certainly  do  not  show  much  profit ;  but,  of  course,  u 
yon  sell  your  roota  at  lOi.  per  ton,  and  hay  at  £3,  you  can 
•earedy  expect  to  get  a  second  profit  in  the  cattle— 


FiBST  pAin— Turnips  and  Straw— 

^O.   L     ••      *•      ••      ••      .• 
Vo.  2 

SiooND  Paib— Turnips  and  Oileake, 

4lb.- 

No.  1 

No.  a 

Tribd  Paib— Tumipe,  91b.  of  Cake, 
and  9  lb.  of  Bsao  meal- 
No.  1 • 

No.  9 

FouBTH  Pair— Turnips  with  Lioaeed 
and  Bruised  Oats,  equal  in  money 
Tslne  to  4  lbs.  of  Cake- 
No.  1 

No.  9 

Fifth  Paiu— Tnmipt  and  Hay- 
No.  1 

No.  9    ••     ..     ft     «•      .. 

Sixth  Paib— Tumipt  with  Rapecake 
and  Locust  Beans— ^ 

No.  1 

No.  9 


Weight 
when  put 
up  to  feed. 


Cwt.  lb. 

10    14 

8    66 


9    84 
8    84 


10      0 
8    66 


10  66 

9  66 

9  66 

9  98 


9    66 
8    66 


Wfllgbl 

wh«n 

finished. 


Cwt.  lb. 

11    48 

9    98 


10    84 
10    66 


11    98 
9    49 


11  0 

10  84 

10  49 

10  66 


10    81 
9    98 


Oaln 

In 

Weight. 


Cwt.  lb. 
}2    70 


}2    70 


}2    14 


}l    84 
}2    14 


Oaln  In 
money  ai 
fiJ.perlb, 


£  s.  d. 

7    70 


7    70 


6  19  0 


4  18  0 


8  19  0 


Qaantlty  of 

Tarnlps 
eoasumed. 


TOns  cwt.  lb. 
18      18    0 


Cost 
of  Turnips  at 
10s.  per  Ion. 


£  s.    d. 
6  19    0 


11      16    0  6  18    0 

Do.ofOUeake,2    9    6 


IS      18    0 


8    0    6 
6  19    0 


0Uctke,8    2    6 


11      4    66 


9    15 


5  12    8 


18    16    56  6  18    8 

Hay  in  addition,  1    4    9 


}2      0     6  12  0  111      6      0 

Amonat  of  Locust  Beans,  Rapeeik»,&c,l    7    5 


8    8    0 


6  19    7 


7    0    0 


i 


s. 

9 


Lois. 


£     B.  d. 


0  18  8 


8    9  5 

0  14  8 


2    40 


18  0 


Professor  Anderson  says,  on  the  sul^ect  of  feeding  stock : 
"  The  food  divides  Itself  into  three  classes — ^viz.,  1st,  nitro- 
genous or  flesh-forming  matters;  2od,  saooharine  and  oily 
matters  for  respiration,  and  to  form  fat ;  8rd,  mineral  mat- 
ters. It  the  nltrogenons  and  respiratory  elements  are  not 
io  proper  proportions,  whlcherer  is  In  excess  o? er  this  pro- 
portion  irul  he  lost,  on  aooomit  of  the  animal  oonsnming 


food  sufllcient  to  sapply  the  deficiency  of  the  qther  element. 
Fat  greatly  preponderates  over  the  lean.  A  lean  sheep,  for 
instance,  contains  half  a  pound  of  fat  for  every  pound  ^f 
dry  nitrogenous  matter,  while  when  f ery  fht  It  may  contain 
six  times  as  much  fat  as  lean ;  hcnoe,  the  food  should  con- 
tain a  very  large  qnantity  of  non-nitrogenous  matters.  It 
appears  that  wnile  one-tenth  of  the  saooharine  or  fhttjmat* 
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ten  is  aMimibted  by  the  animAl,  only  one-twentieth  of  the 
nitrogenoas  compounds  end  one-thlrty*third  of  the  mineral 
snbsumoes  in  the  food  are  assimilated  by  the  animsl.  Thas 
a  pound  of  fat  in  tho  food  when  assimilation  takss  place 
will  produce  a  pound  of  fat  in  the  animal,  but  it  requires 
aboat  2|  lbs.  of  suijar  or  starch  to  produce  the  same  effect 
It  also  appears  f^om  Boussinganlt  that  a  cow  requires 
eighteen  ounces  of  nitrogenous  matter  to  oounterbalance 
the  waste  of  the  tiaaoes,  a  quantity  contained  in  about  ten 
or  twelre  pounds  of  wheat  flour ;  and  it  is  well  known  that 
an  ox  requires  four  or  fire  pounds  of  carbon  daily  for  respi- 
ration, to  supply  which  lOOlbs.  of  tamips  are  required. 
Hence  the  importance  of  the  diminution  of  muscular  exer- 
tion, and  the  keeping  the  animals  warm,  so  that  a  small 
auantity  of  food  may  be  required  to  act  as  fuel  to  maintain 
le  animal  heat,  are  most  important  considerations."  This 
resolres  itself  to  what  I  hare  before  stated,  viz.,  that  ii  takes 
a  certain  quantity  of  food  to  keep  an  animsl  alive,  and  if 
you  only  supply  it  with  that  qnaotity  it  makes  no  improre- 
ment,  and  consequently  no  profit,  and  that  portion  of  the 
food  is  lost ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  all  the  food  given  in 
excess  of  the  daily  required  supplv  which  the  animal  can 
profitably  retain  in  its  system  would  improve  the  animal, 
and  consequently  be  a  profit  to  the  farmer;  and  any  supply 
which  the  animal  cannot  or  does  not  assimilate  into  its 
system  is  expelled  in  the  manure,  and  this  manure  should 
therefore  be  taken  great  care  of.  I  will  now  proceed  to 
the  principal  part  of  the  subject,  viz.,  the  management  of  a 
breeding  herd  of  oalUe  upon  an  arable  farm  where  a  flock' 
of  breeding  ewes  are  kept,  and  where  the  natural  pasture 
does  not  exceed  one>fifth  the  area;  and  I  cannot  do  better 
than  take  a  moderate-sized  farm  of  this  descriptiun  and 
apportion  it  o  ut  by  different  crops  and  kinds  of  stock.  Take 
a  farm  of,  say  250  acres,  then  we  should  have  fifty  acres  of 
natural  pasture,  fifty  acres  of  roots,  fifty  sores  of  bsrley,  fifty 
acres  of  clover,  and  fifty  acres  of  wheat  upon  the  most  com- 
mon  or  four 'Course  system ;  and,  as  I  suppose  it  to  be  good 
land,  this  with  the  assistance  of  plenty  of  artificial  food, 
would  keep  ten  horses,  one  of  which  would  be  a  hackney 
for  the  farmer's  own  use ;  a  herd  of  twelve  breeding  cows 
and  their  prodace,  which  would  4>robably  be  sis  two  years 
old  steers,  six  two  years  old  heifers,  twelve  yearlings,  and 
twelre  calves ;  and  say  a  flock  of  120  ewes  and  their  pro- 
duce, which  would  also  probably  be  sixty  wether  lambs, 
sixty  ewe  Iambs,  and  either  sixty  yearling  ewes,  or  sixty 
draft  ewe9,  according  to  the  time  of  year,  with  two  rams. 
These  different  items  carried  out  in  a  tabular  form  would 
be— Horses:  *9  working,  1  hack;  total  10.  Cattle:  12 
cows,  12  calves,  12  yearlings,  6  steers,  6  heifers,  Ibull; 
total  40.  Sheep :  120  ewes,  60  wether  Ismbs,  60  ewe  ditto, 
60  draft  ewes,  2  rams ;  total  802.  Km  the  most  plentiful 
time  of  keep  would  be  during  the  winter  months,  on  sccount 
of  the  roots,  there  should  always  be  the  most  stock  during 
that  time,  and  in  my  opinion  this  would  be  best  carried  out 
by  having  the  calves  dropped  late  in  the  autumn — Novem- 
ber or  December;  the  six  barren  cows  would  then  go  into 
the  stalls,  and  be  sold  out  fat  at  Candlemas  or  Easter ;  and 
the  six  two  years  old  steers  fat  at  the  1st  of  May.  The 
draft  ewes  would  either  be  fed  oat  or  sold,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances, and  the  probability  of  turnip  orons.  The  crops 
for  their  support  would  probably  be  as  follows :— Wheat 
straw  for  litter,  barley  straw  for  cutting  up  into  chaff,  clover 
twenty  acres  for  horses ,  or  two  acres  for  each  horse ;  twenty- 
two  seres  for  sheep,  and  the  worst  eight  acres  of  the  clover 
ecop  to  be  ploughed  up,  when  in  young  seeds  immediately 
after  harvest,  and  planted  with  cabbatje ;  this  being  a  sum- 
mer crop  shoald  not  interfere  with  the  root  crop ;  then  of 
the  fifty  acres  of  roots  thirty  should  be  of  swedes,  twelve  of 
common  turnips,  for  ewes  during  yeaning  in  spring,  and 
eight  of  mangolds,  for  consumption  after  the  Jst  of  May 
following ;  these  if  properly  stored  will  be  a  great  assist- 
ance all  the  summer,  and  with  the  eight  acres  of  cabbage, 
fifty  seres  of  grass  (one-third,  or  say  sixteen  acres  of  which 
will  be  mown  for  the  fattening  stock  in  winter),  also  by 
occasionally  mowing  a  little  clover  either  from  the  horses  or 
sheep,  where  *  it  can  be  spared,  will  fully  provide  for  the 
osttle  stock  during  the  summer  months.    Having  now  dis- 

*  Seven  or  eight  borMS  woald  work  the  quantity  of  land,  if  of 
fees  nature,  and  working  them  oat  as  slaves,  instead  of  baying 
oolts  and  selling  them  when  thay  reach  six  years  of  sge. 


posed  of  the  orops,  I  will  proceed  to  the  management  of  the 
oattle.    These  will  require  a  good  deal  of  thooght  and  oare, 
as  to  the  particular  kind  or  description  to  be  kept ;  sad  this 
point  is  not  so  much  a  qnestion  of  different  breeds,  as  o( 
the  make  and  disposition  of  the  individual  animal,  which 
should  be  1st,  of  lirge  finame,  for  the  more  you  prepare  the 
food,  and  the  less  exertion  any  animal  has  to  make  to  get 
its  living,  the  larger  you  want  the  frame  of  the  aniotl  to  be 
to  pay  the  most  profit  for  such  prepsration ;  on  the  other 
hand,  a  small-framed  animal  will  thrive  and  do  well  on 
poorer  pastures,  where  a  great  amount  of  exertion  is  neees- 
saiy  to  get  sufficient  food,  and  the  larger-framed  beast  woald 
starve.    Contrast  the  Scot  or  Devon  with  the  higheivfed 
Hereford  or  shorthorn.    2nd.  The  frame  should  be  in  good 
proportion  with  the  hind  legs,  well  back,  to  throw  a  level 
back,  and  the  fore-legs  well  forward,  to  pnt  the  shoulder 
blades  in  a  slanting  position ;    this  is  the  more  necetsiry, 
both  to  fill  up  the  flat  side  often  found  behind  the  sboalder, 
and  also  to  allow  a  good  prominent  chest  with  greater  width 
between  the  fore-legs ;    this  large  chest  is  very'neeessaiy 
in  all  beasts  kept  partially  in  confinement,  as  it  iadicttes 
large  lungs  and  good  constitution;  and  altboogh  an  animtl 
with  large  lungs  will  consume  more  carbon  (or  food)  than  i 
small-lunged  beast,  in  consequence  of  the  greater  respira- 
tion, still  it  is  not  so  mach  the  quantity  an  animal  eats,  as 
the  use  the  food  is  pnt  to ;  and  an  animsl  with  a  good  con- 
stitution will  often  get  fat  where  another  makes  no  pro- 
gress.   Srd.  Of  good  temper  or  disposition ;   this  ^oint  of 
the  animal  is  never  sufficiently  attended  to — ^for  an  irritable 
animal  which  is  frightened  or  disturbed  at  every  movement 
never  does  so  well  as  a  quiet  animal  not  so  disturbed.    I 
recollect  a  gentleman  who  was  noted  for  fattening  sheep, 
once  telling  me,  that  he  liked  to  have  sheep  that  woold  fill 
themselves,  and  that  when  laid  down  wonlu  let  the  dog  run 
over  their  backs  without  getting  up.   4th.  Itisslsoreqaiiite 
to  have  a  good  thick  mellow  skin ;  and  upon  this  point  I  can- 
not do  better  than  quote  an  extract  from  a  letter  written  bj 
Mr.  W.  H.  Sotham,  to  the  MarJk  Lane  £2pr«s«,  April  27ih, 
1863.    "A  uniformly  thick  mellow  skin  is  of  the  greatest 
importance ;  it  invariably  goes  along  with  a  good  qntliij  of 
beef;  while  a  thin  skin  generally  covers  blubbery  ut,  sach 
as  deludes  the  j  edges,  makes  butchers  swear,  and  their 
customers  grumble.    Aninuds  with  such  hides  freqaenily 
give  sbundance  of  milk,  but  it  is  always  thin  and  cream* 
less ;  whereas  beef  and  butter  both  lie  under  the  thick  mel- 
low hide."    Having  fixed  upon  the  kind  of  beast  suited  for 
the  requirements  of  the  farm,  we  will  suppose  the  calves 
dropped  in  the  autumn,  as  before  mentions!,  unless  the 
cows  are  required  for  milking,  in  which  case  the  system 
mast  be  sltered  to  suit  the  views  of  the  farmer,  bat  u  this 
would  not  be  the  case  in  the  majority  of  instances  on  the 
class  of  farm  referred  to,  I  will  keep  to  the  breeding  stock 
only.    As  the  calves  oome  they  sho  ild  be  removed  to  the 
house  and  be  kept  in ;    the  cows  being  brought  into  the 
house  night  and  morning  to  them,  and  as  soon  as  they  ean 
eat  should  have  some  oi^e,  fiour,  chaff,  and  roots,  placed 
in  small  quantities  at  a  time  before  them.    The  covs 
during  this  time  will  do  well,  as  I  have  proved  for  three 
seasons,  on  barley  straw  cut  into  ohaff  and  nuxed  with 
pulped  roots,  snd  if  a  little  cake  or  flour  is  mixed  it  will 
be  so  much  the  better.     Brewers'  grains  salted,  when 
fresh,  and  mixed  with  it,  I  also  found  last  winter  a  good 
assistance  in  helping  ont  the  roots,  and  has  also  the  adrin- 
tage  of  beins  cheap.    J  was  rather  afraid  of  its  scoaring 
the  calves,  but  after  using  upwards  of  a  hundre  1  bosheli 
last  winter,  I  had  scarcely  a  calf  scoured  the  whole  time. 
Tbe  six  barren  cows  would  be  tied  op  to  feed  on  roots,  hay, 
and  flour,  either  palped  or  not  as  msy  be  thooght  expe- 
dient.   The  six  steers  will  be  best  in  a  small  warm  fold- 
yard,  and  should  have  a  good  allowance  of  roots  and  hij, 
or  instead  of  the  hay  an  equivalent  of  cut  straw  snd  oilctkt 
till  Candlemas ;  after  which  time  they  should  be  poshed  la 
as  much  as  possible,  as  they  must  be  sold  in  May,  as  soon 
as  the  swedes  are  gone.    The  heifers  and  yearlings  will  do 
in  separate  fold-yards,  where  they  should  be  keptvirm. 
and  have  plenty  of  food  given  in  small  quantities,  and  often. 
rather  than  larger  quantities  at  a  time.    Cut  straw  Moi 
roots,  with  an  allowance  of  oilcake,  will  keep  these  In  govd 
condition.    The  next  consideration  is  to  proride  food  for 
this  stock.  I  mentioned  growing  30  acres  of  swedes,  whicn. 
at  20  tons  to  the  acre,  woold  produce  600  um;  one-baa 
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these  are  to  be  hauled  off  the  land  for  the  oatile,  the  other 
hidf  left  for  the  sheep.  These  300  tons  shoold  be  apportioned 
as  follows :— Take  the  days  on  which  the  stock  would  be 
living  on  winter  produce  at  16d  days,  or  the  six  shorter 
months,  then  the  cows  and  calves  between  them  should 
have  one  owt.  of  roots  to  each  pair,  three«quarters  of  a  cwt. 
to  a  cow,  and  one  quarter  of  a  owt.  to  a  calf,  which  would 
take  100  tons ;   six  barren  cows  1^  owt.  of  roots  for  four 
months,  42  tons;   six  steers  1  cwt. each  for  108  days,  60 
tons ;  six  heifers,  three-quarters  of  a  owt.  each,  37  tons ; 
and  the  yearlings,  one-half  cwt  each,  60  tons :  total,  279 
tons,  leaving  21  tons  for  bull,  if  kept,  or  other  contingencies. 
The  16  acres  of  grass  should  cut  24  tons  of  hay,  and  this 
would  provide  for  the  steers,  fut  cows,  and  youijg  calves ; 
and  if  not  sufficient  a  small  quantity  of  straw  can  bo  daily 
mixed  in  the  cutting  up.  The  storo  cattle  will  consume  the 
cat  barley  straw  if  harvested  in  good  condition ;  when  not 
so,  it  may  sometimes  be  better  replaced  by  sweet  wheaten 
straw,  for  the  chaff,  seasoned  with  a  good  allowance  of  oil- 
cake, and  the  bad  barley-straw  used  for  litter  in  its  stead. 
We  have    now    to    consider  the  summer    keep  of  the 
cattle.    I  should  recommend  the  calves  to  be  weaned  at  the 
Ist  of  May,  and  the  cows  dried,  as  they  would  then  be  able 
to  keep  themselves  on  half  the  pasture  they  would  require 
if  giving  milk,  and  with  plenty  of  water  would  do  very  well 
with  half  an  acre  per  cow  during  the  first  part  of  the  sum- 
mer, 01  till  after  mowing.     This  would  take  six  acres,  and 
16  for  mowing — 22  acres.     After  mowing,  the  barton  cowa 
ahonld  be  separated,  if  possible,  and  put  on  the  lattermath 
to  get  in  good  condition  for  the  stalls  by  the  middle  of 
October,  so  that  the  other  cows  would  still  do  on  the  sis 
acres ;  but  should  they  at  any  time  get  very  short  of  gjaaa 
during  the  summer,  they  should  have  a  few  mangolds  given 
them  on  the  grass.     The  six  two-year-old  heifers  would  be 
as  well  put  with  the  cows,  if  the  number  of  acres  of  pasture 
be  increased  for  them  in  proportion ;  or  if  the  pasture  fields 
are  small,  they  can  be  kept  by  themselves.     In  either  case 
thej  will  at  this  age  (if  kept  in  good  condition  when  yoang) 
live  hard  and  keep  themselves  in  good  condition  now ;  so 
we  mast  allow  them  three  acres— 26  acres ;  and  if  we  allow 
a  field  of  10  acres  to  meet  coutingencies  for  horses,  some- 
times for  sheep,  and  occasionally  for  this  18  head  of  stock, 
when  short,  we  may  consider  these  amply  provided  for. 
This  makes  36  acres,  leaving  16  acres  for  the  yearlinga  and 
ealves,  and  it  is  with  these  that  the  greatest  care  is  requi- 
site, for  it  is  a  well  known  fact  that  if  young  stock  are  kept 
in  good  condition  while  tbey  are  young,  they  will  be  sure 
to  keep  themselves  well  when  they  get  older.     The  year- 
lings, Vi  in  number,  should  have  10  acres  allotted  to  Uiem, 
and  every  night  brought  into  the  fold -yards,  and  have  a 
feed  night  and  morning  of  chaff  and  pulped  mangolds,  and 
it  would  be  a  good  help  to  them  to  have  an  acre  or  so  of  the 
grass  kept  up  to  mow,  so  as  to  have  a  small  portion  to  cut 
with  the  straw ;  or  a  small  portion  of  clover  o^vetches  may 
be  used  for  that  purpose ;  but  by  all  means  let  them  lie  in 
the  fold-yards  at  night,  as  in  our  variable  climate  they  often 
catch  cold  from  lying  on  the  wet  ground,  and  are  thrown 
back  months,  which  would  not  be  the  c&se  if  they  had  some 
warm  folds  to  lie  in;  and  when  once  they  are  accustomed  to 
come  in  it  will  be  very  little  trouble,  aa  they  will  alwa3S  be 
ready  to  come  in.    Should  the  mangolds  run  short,  there  is 
the  cabbage  to  fall  back  upon,  for  }ou  may  be  sure  the 
better  condition%our  yearlings  are  kept  in,  the  better  they 
will  keep  themselves  afterwards.    Our  next  and  last  care  is 
Uie  calves,  and  with  these  too  much  care  cannot  be  taken ; 
they  should  only  be  let  out  in  the  fold  yards  for  the  first  few 
days,  choosing  dry  ones,  so  as  to  gradually  accustom  their 
syatems  to  the  change ;  they  may  then  be  allowed  to  run 
out  in  the  meadow  having  the  remaining  five  acrts  of  grass. 
These  must  be  managed  much  in  the  same  way  as  the 
yearlings,  being  brought  into  warm  sheds  every  night,  where 
they  must  have  a  lib^al  allowance  of  cut  cabbage  and  hay 
with  some  oilcake,  or  old  beans  mixed  with  it.    It  is  im- 
portant to  keep  the  calves  in  as  good  condition  a^  they  are 
when  weaned,  for  once  they  get  poor  nothing  will  make 
them  thrive,  and  they  lose  at  least  three  months'  growth, 
and  of  course  a  corresponding  profit  to  the  farmer.    There 
is  one  point  I  omitted  to  mention  when  speaking  of  the 
root  crops :  it  is  better  to  plant  a  succession  of  cabbaj^e  to 
follow  each  other  rather  than  to  plant  the  crop  all  at  the 
Bamotime.    Tho83  planted  in  the  autumn  should  be  some 


of  the  early  garden  sorts,  also  the  first  planted  in  the  spring* 
Some  of  these  will  be  fit  to  cut  in  May,  and  should  not  be 
cut  too  low,  as  they  will  shoot  put  and  produce  a  second 
crop.    The  last  planting  should  be  of  the  ox  cabbage,  to 
come  in  fur  autumn  use.    I  believe  I  have  now  given  full 
instructions  ss  to  how  a  breeding  stock  of  cattle  may  be 
kept  with  a  plentiful  allowance  of  artificial  food  on  an  arable 
farm  where  the  natural  paature  does  not  exceed  one-fifth 
the  area  of  the  farm ;   of  course,  if  the  faim  is  double  the 
size  I  have  mentioned,  double  the  quantity  of  st03k,  &c., 
in  proportion ;  and  if  the  natural  pasture  does  not  reach 
one-fifth,  it  is  only  to  vary  the  system  a  little,  and  grow 
more  mangolds,  cabbage,  <&c.,  as  the  case  may  be.      Before 
leaving  the  subject,  there  is  a  little  vsriation  I  should  re- 
commend when  the  pasture  is  on  inferior  sandy  land,  and 
that  is  to  let  the  cows  and  two  years  old  heifers  graze  to- 
gether in  one  lot,  and  the  yearlings  and  calves  by  day  in 
another,  and  to  so  apportion  the  grazing  lani  out  that  the 
stock  can  be  chanced  every  week  or  pine  da;8,the  yearlings 
and  calves  going  first,  and  being  bronght  into  the  fold-yards 
at  night,  and  fed  separately  night  and  morning  as  before 
described.    These  are  followed  in  their  pastures  by  the 
cows  and  two  years  old  heifers  to  clear  up  the  grass  left  by 
the  younger  stock,  which  like  to  pick  a  bit  here  and  a  bit 
there,  and  consequently  do  better  for  a  change.    The  stock 
all  do  better  during  the  autumn  months  on  this  kind  of 
pasture,  upon  this  system  of  change,  for  I  hare  found  from 
experience  that  when  once  the  grass  is  allowed  to  get  long 
or  run  to  seed  on  this  class  of  soil,  no  kind  of  stock  like  it, 
thrive  on  it,  or  will  eat  it,  unless  absolutely  obliged  to ;  the 
consequence  is,  that  not  only  is  this  grass  lost  till  winter, 
but  also  the  grass  that  would  grow  there  during  the  autumn. 
There  is  another  way  to  remedy  this  evil,  and  that  is  to  put 
a  man  to  mow  or  cut  a  small  portion  every  day,  and  the 
cattle  will  pick  it  op  when  partially  withered.    This  system 
of  keeping  so  large  a  stock  of  cattle  with  so  many  sheep  on 
this  sized  farm,  without  question,  requires  management  and 
regularity  of  attention,  with  plenty  of  artificial  foods,  but  is 
perfectly  practicable,  as  with  some  variation  it  is  a  system 
adopted  by  myself;  and  I  am  sure  many  farmers  would  not 
only  find  the  cattle  pay  belter  than  buying  in  steers  to  winter, 
but  would  find  it  pay  threefold  in  the  com  they  would  grow 
after  the  first  year  or  so,  by  the  inoieased  valuable  farm-3ard 
manure  produced  by  adopting  this  system.    Of  course,  by 
this  system  I  do  not  mean  for  any  one  to  confine  him- 
self to  the  exact  rules  laid  down,  but  to  vary  it  according 
to  circumstances,  such  as  size  of  holding,  quantity  of  per- 
manent pasture,  suitability  of  homestead,  own  inclination, 
<fec. ;  as  for  instance,  some  prefer  having  their  heifers  to 
calve  at  two  years  old— this  would  involve  better  keep  for 
them  while  young ;  also  variation  in  the  course  of  cropping : 
some  may  prefer  a  five  or  eix-oourse  shift,  and  so  keep  their 
seeds  down  two  years,  and  thus  incresse  their  stock  of 
green  food,  and  at  the  same  time  reduce  their  horses  one- 
third  ;  but  it  is  always  best  in  either  case  to  keep  young 
growing  horses,  and  have  one  or  two  extra  to  sell  out  at  six 
or  seven  years  old,  and  by  this  moans  Uke  advantage  of  the 
seasons  to  work  the  land,  than  by  having  one  or  two  too 
little  to  lose  the  planting  of  a  crop  in  proper  season  during 
critical  weather. 
1*  The  eye  of  the  master  doeth  more  than  both  his  hands." 

GRASS  AND  MALT.— Mr.  Cayley,  of  Wydale,  hsa 
made  some  practical  remarks  upon  grass  lands,  in  support 
of  observations  delivered  by  Mr.  Dent,  M.P.,  at  the  Scar- 
borough and  Hackness  agricultural  meeting,  that  the  grass 
lands  of  the  locality  were  not  half-farmed.  It  is  obvious, 
says  Mr.  Cayley,  to  any  one  with  the  slightest  amount  of 
chemical  knowledge,  that  if  you  turn  out  of  a  pasture  to  a 
butcher  a  dozen  fat  beasts  that  have  been  calved  there,  bred 
there,  and  fed  there,  their  bones  and  carcases  must 
have  come  out  of  the  land.  Bone  consists  mainly  of  Ume 
and  phosphorus  in  combination,  but  the  rest  of  the  car- 
case mainly  of  nitrogen,  hydrogen,  carbon,  and  oxygen,  all 
of  which  the  land  obtains  to  a  certain  extent  from  the  air 
and  water;  lime  and  phosphorus  being  solid  bodies,  the 
land  can  get  neither  from  the  air  nor  water,  and  when  ex- 
hausted they  must  be  supplied  artificially,  or  stock  will 
not  do  on  it.  There  is  both  lime  and  phosphorus  in  milk 
and  cheeacb    If  cheese  or  mUk  be  taken  from  land  long 
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togflther,  withoat  r«tarn,liine  and  phofphonu  most  be  ze- 
stortwl  to  ity  or  it  will  become  baireo,  aeoording  to  theory. 
The  Cheshire  praotioe  is  entirely  in  aeoordance  with  the 
theory.  Mr.  Caylej  believee  that  he  is  the  only  person  in  the 
neighbourhood  who  has  tried  the  experiment,  and  it  has 
answered ;  the  plaee  where  the  bones  were  laid  has  a  totally 
different  ddn  firam  the  rest  of  the  field.  The  proper  onlti- 
Tatinn  of  grass  and  the  proper  mode  of  conrerting  tUlage 
to  grsss  are  of  growing  importance  to  the  farmer  and  land- 
lord. The  low  prioes  that  seem  to  threaten  ns  will  sooner 
or  lat^r  make  this  a  grass  oonntry ;  and  thereupon  arises  a 
rather  oorioas  point.  The  world  has  been  maoh  surprised 
at  the  decrease  of  stock  in  Ireland.  It  has  been  suggested 
by  a  large  practical  farmer  that  the  solution  is  very  simple, 
and  is  mereW  this — that  100  acres  of  moderate  land 
fanned  as  a  tillage  fiurm,  carries  more  stock  thsn  the  same 
100  acres  would  if  oonrerted  to  grass,  and  that  the  gradual 
oonversion  of  the  poorer  Irish  land  to  grass  is  the  cause  of 
the  deoresse  ofstock*  This  seems  to  hold  with  the  ave- 
rage of  land— say  worth  £1  per  acre  or  thereabouts ;  but 
whether  it  holds  with  respect  to  land  of  a  first-rate  quslity 
seems  more  doubtfbl.  Here  is  a  nut  for  readers  to 
^rack.    If  the  proposition  be  true  to  its  foil  extent,  it 


seems  to  amount  to  thls'^ihat  In  the  long  run  ehetp  !»> 
reign  com  will  produce  dear  home-grown  butcher*!  meat, 
and  experience  seems  to  point  to  the  same  result.  The 
unnaturally  low  price  of  oom  will  compel  the  fanner  to 
lay  his  land  to  grass,  which  may  pay  the  farmer  and  land* 
lord  because  of  the  sanng  of  labour.  But  the  UTing  of 
labour  is  the  rain  of  the  labourer,  who  is  diiren  to  tlw 
colonies;  a  result  regsrded  with  equanimity  by  oar  Btat«t- 
men  who  have  sucked  the  pap  of  Manchester  philoiophj 
without  having  put  on  the  slobbering-bib  of  experieoee. 
But  if  this  policy  leads  also  to  the  scarcity  of  mntton  and 
beef,  the  said  statesmen  will  scarcely  be  re^uded  with  eqoap 
nimity  by  the  blundering  British  public  who  had  troated 
them.  The  price  of  all  grain^wheat,  bailey,  and  oals-ia 
unnaturally  forced  down  6s.  or  6s.  a  quarter  by  the  malt 
tax.  This  is  difference  enough  ,to  keep  much  under  the 
plough  if  the  tax  were  repealed ;  while  if  the  fanner  vm 
allowed  to  convert  his  coarser  barley  into  malt  for  feeding 
(and  malt  is  the  best  cattle  food  in  the  world),  he  would  do 
longer  be  driven  by  uDJust  laws  to  lay  down  his  land  to 
grass,  a  course  (hiught  with  so  much  evil  to  the  country; 
and  yet  at  preaent,  in  self-defenoe,  there  does  not  seem  to 
be  any  otiier  ooone  open  to  him* 


NOTTS   V,  THE   LOTHIANS.— WHEEL   OR   SWING   PLOUGHS   «.   STEAM. 


At  the  Braseote  Farmers^  Club  Mr.  T.  B.  Chaeiton 
■aid:  Mueh  as  I  feel  the  ezeeUenoe  and  the  impoitanetof 
Isrming  in  the  County  of  Nottingham,  and  much  as  I  esteem 
the  spirited  charaeter  of  the  farmers,  at  the  same  time  I  do 
think  that  the  farmers  of  Notts  should  not  think  thcmselvee 
disgrsced  if  they  were  put  on  an  equality  with  the  farmers  of 
East  Lothian.  Nor  should  the  farmers  of  Nottinghamshire 
feel  themself  es  disgraeed  or  degraded  if  they  wen  put  on  a 
level  with  or  even  second  to  the  arable  farmers  of  that  the 
best  eultifated  part  of  Scotland.  I  have  ssenu  good  plough- 
ing with  the  swing  plough  on  strong  land  there — land  wbieh 
very  nearly  resembles  the  red  marl  of  the  valley  of  the  Trent, 
as  could  possibly  be.— I  have  seen  as  good  ploughing  in  Scot- 
land as  in  any  part  of  the  country.  Now,  if  it  is  admitted,  as  I 
believe  it  is,  that  the  work  done  by  the  wheel  plough  is  mors 
easily  done  than  by  the  swing  plough,  if  yon  get  two  men  end 
set  them  to  work  one  with  a  swing  and  the  other  with  a  wheel 
plough,  and  they  do  the  work  equally  veU.  I  think  it  is  a 
fair  argument  to  use  that  the  swing  ploughman  is  the  better 
of  the  two.  It  is  admitted  that  it  is  more  difficult  to  plough 
well  with  the  swing  than  with  the  wheel  plough,  and  therefore 
it  affords  a  better  proof  of  the  exeellenee  of  the  men,  if  they 
do  equally  good  work.  But  that  was  not  done  here  t<Mlay. 
But  what  I  was  going  to  remark  was  this,  that  in  the  obser- 
vation made  on  what  I  said  last  year,  it  was  assumed  that  the 
use  of  the  awing  plough  was  a  retrograding  in  the  work.  All 
I  can  ssy  ia  that  it  is  perfectly  amaxing  to  me  that  if  that  be 
the  eaie  the  practice  in  East  Lothian  should  be  what  it  is,  and 
not  only  in  East  Lothian,  but  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
south  of  Scotland,  a  part  of  the  country  where  farming  ia 
carried  on  to  the  highest  degree  of  exeellenoe :  it  is  perfectly 
amasing  to  me,  and  I  cannot  believe  that  anything  like  back- 
wardness in  farming  is  going  on  there,  or  that  the  farmers 
there  would  use  an  instrument  thst  would  be  going  backward. 
It  ia  well  known,  and  if  there  be  any  gentleman  present  con- 
nected with  the  manufacture  of  fsrming  implements  he  will 
bear  me  out  in  saying,  that  whenever  any  new  initrument  ia 
introduced  it  comes  first  into  use  in  Scotland.  When  the 
Government  grant  for  drainage  was  made  some  years  ago  the 
gresteat  demand  for  it  was  in  Scotland,  and  to  this  dsy  the 

Seateat  purchasers  of  gusno  we  have  are  the  agriculturists  of 
B  southern  parts  of  Scotland.  And  it  may  be  assumed  that 
where  there  are  men  of  great  intelligence,  at  the  Scotch 
farmers  are,  who  have  steam  buildings  in  every  pert  of  the 
country,  and  who  are  always  ready  to  use  newest  inven- 
tions before  their  neighbours  in  other  parts  of  the 
eountry— this  fact,  I  say,  may  be  assumed  as  a  fair 
argument  for  the  excellence  of  their  instruments.  If  the 
ot^ect  is  to  bring  out  the  greatest  skill  in  the  rasa  who 
the  plough,   then  I  maintain   that   the  man  who 


ploughs  equally  wall  with  a  swing-plough  as  snetlwBU 
with  a  wheel-plough  is  the  better  ploughman  of  the  tvo.  If 
that,  however,  be  but  a  secondary  object,  than  perhapa  it  may 
be  admitted  that  the  whcel-plongh  is  the  better  isiplsMat 
I  admit  at  onee  that  the  nse  of  two  wheels  with  s  ploogi 
simpUfies  the  operation,  and  makea  it  easier  to  do  better  lod 
smoother  work.  Take  the  esse  of  painters,  for  instsaos.  Ai 
artut  pamts  a  picture,  and  hedoesit  withontlinsaorrnla 
of  any  kind.  It  arises  from  his  own  idea  of  drawing,  and  it 
he  happens  to  make  a  beautifnl  picture  it  is  an  aiair  of  put 
value.  But  if  that  picture  is  put  into  the  haada  of  s  maa  to 
engrafa  it,  he  uses  squares,  and  lines  and  other  applianeea,  m 
he  produces  it  may  be  a  noble  work ;  but  it  will  not  be  of  the 
same  value  as  the  original.  So  it  is  also  with  seolpton. 
The  statue  whidi  the  sculptor  has  chiselled  oat  can  be  npro- 
duccd  in  plaster  of  Paris,  but  the  axceUences  of  tkaartiit 
remains  with  him  who  formed  the  onginal  stetne.  Asd  1 
may,  I  think,  £urly  argue  that  the  use  of  the  swrng-ploufh  u 
eontra-distmguished  from  wheel-plough  has  this  sff ect,  tbat  u 
we  obtain  excellent  work  from  them  it  mnat  be  doe  is  lomi 
degree  to  the  efficiency  and  skill  of  the  two  men  who  pafacn 
the  work.  We  all  ramember  that  one  of  the  reproaehu 
brought  against  Carmen,  before  the  repeal  of  the  com  hn 
wu  that  they  were  people  who  were  working  with  a  cntek, 
and  that  they  would  do  better  without  protection  than  vith 
it.  Now  apply  that  to  the  matter  in  hand.  The  man  wrU 
the  swing-plough  works  without  a  crutch,  and  the  maa  witi  • 
wheel-plough  worka  with  a  crutch.  Now,  the  cmtch  ku 
been  removed  from  the  farmers,  and  I  hope  thst  they  do  dm 
feel  the  want  of  it.  I  am  quite  awaie  that  they  sre  not  g«t- 
ting  high  prices  for  corn ;  but  if  it  is  true  thst  six  or  aerta 
quarters  of  wheat  are  obtained  to  the  acre  thii  year-aod  l 
hope  it  is  true— we  shall  not  find  ourselves  worse  off  with  lu 
or  seven  quarters  at  £Z  per  quarter  than  we  would  be  with 
three  quarUrs  at  £Z  per  qnsrter.  If  we  have  large  eiopi  ud 
lower  prices  we  shall  not  find  ourselves  worse  off  for  the  not 
of  protection.  I  cannot  ssy  that  the  atatcment  of  the  pn- 
duce  ia  at  the  rate  stated,  for  I  have  not  yet  tested  bit  ova 
crops ;  but  I  saw  it  stated  in  the  papers,  and  althoagh  I  do 
not  believe  everything  that  I  read  m  the  papers,  I  hope  that 
if  wheat  is  low  other  things  an  not,  and  that  there  an 
some  things  to  fall  back  upon.  I  hope  that  the  famcn  viu 
be  enabled  to  sail  through  aU  their  difficulties,  and  that  in- 
stead of  three  quarters  of  grain  we  shaU  be  able  to  prodaoe 
fife  or  six  quarters  undsr  the  new  and  improved  lytten  « 
agriculture. 

Mr.  J.  C.Nixon  saidhebeUeved  that  sodeties  like  the  jve- 
sent  are  too  Umited  to  be  of  any  general  •dfaatsge.  ue 
thought  that  the  time  had  arrived  when  the  simple  feet » 
being  enabled  to  plough  weU  with  a  piir  of  hotees,  whetbef 
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with  •wing  ploughs,  or  with  wheel  ploaghi,  which  latter 
were  now  more  genenlljr  adopted,  would  soon  be  a  matter  of 
minor  oonaideration ;  since  the  progress  of  education  and 
initmetion  seemed  likely  to  lead  them  to  use  the  same  agency 
which  had  aided  in  the  growth  of  towns,  and  which  could  not 
fail  to  be  of  equal  advantage  to  the  countxy.  It  would  be 
probable  that  the  use  of  swing  ploughs  or  wheel  ploughs 
would  be  a  matter  of  hiitoiy,  for  the  agency  of  steaai  would 
take  the  place  of  the  horse,  and  a  great  portion  of  the  land 
would  be  eultiyated  by  that  cheap  and  rapid  process.  He 
knew  that  he  would  be  met  bjr  the  argument  that  their  fields 
are  not  adapted  for  steam  cultivation ;  but  he  begged  to  draw 
their  attention  to  the  state  of  facts  twenty  years  back,  and 
.  begged  to  ask  them  whether  .the  factories  of  Nottingham 
were  then  adapted  for  the  present  system  of  manfaetures,  or 
whether  the  proprietors  were  then  capable  of  prodadn^  in 
such  quantity  and  such  quality  as  they  are  now  ?  Certainly 
not.  He  ought  ask  them  if  their  fleets  of  ships  which  carried 
their  merchandise  abroad  would  have  been  enabled  to  export 
the  vast  quantities  they  now  did,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
adaptation  of  modern  science?  Their  shipowners  and  their 
manufacturers  had  applied  this  modem  agencyt  hnd  in  doing 
so  they  benefited  the  country  to  an  incalculable  extent.  He 
was  convinced  that  the  same  agency  if  applied  to  agriculture 
would  be  beneficial  to  the  hmdlords  and  to  the  cultivators  of 
the  soil*  increasiDg  their  annual  income  to  the  same  or  a 
proportionate  extent.  It  might  be  a  matter  of  very  consider- 
able doubt  to  the  minds  of  some  men  who  had  cultivated  the 
land  whether  these  results  would  arise ;  but,  if  they  looked  at 
the  matter  in  a  practical  way,  they  would  be  convinced  that 
there  were  advantages  in  adopting  the  new  system  rather 
than  keeping  on  with  the  present  limited  system.  Mr. 
Charlton  had  alluded  to  the  crutch  which  had  been  taken 
awsy  from  the  firitish  farmer,  when  thejr  had  been  left 
to  stand  or  fall  by  themselves,  and  deprived  entirely  of 
the  assistaaoe  of  the  State.  He  (Bf  r.  Nixon)  thought  that 
if  the  State  would  be  good  enough  to  extend  Free  Trade 
principles  to  the  farmer,  and  to  allow  him  to  sell  hit  prO' 
dace,  or  to  uae  it  as  he  liked,  it  would  be  much  better. 
If  he  were  a  farmer,  at  this  time,  when  elections  were  ap- 
proaching, he  would  make  up  his  mind  not  to  vote  for  any 
man  who  would  not  decbure  himielf  in  favour  of  the  totid 
abolition  of  the  malt  duties.  He  wanted  for  the  British 
farmer  a  fair  field  and  no  favour.  They  had  given  free  trade 
to  the  merchant  and  the  manufacturer,  and  enabled  them  to 
extend  their  eommeree  to  all  parts  of  the  world ;  but  they 
had  not  given  free  trade  to  the  farmer,  although  they  had 
taken  away  the  little  support  that  he  had,  like  the  wheel  of 


the  plough,  or  the  erutch  to  which  Mr.  Charlton  had  alluded. 
He  repeated  that,  if  he  were  a  Ihrmer,  he  would  not  vote  for 
any  man  who  offered  himself  as  a  candidate  to  represent  the 
community  in  Parliament,  unless  he  pledged  himself  to  vote 
for  the  total  abolition  of  the  malt  tax.  He  thought  that,  on 
the  common  principles  of  justice,  the  farmer  who  grew  his 
own  malt  had  a  perfect  right  to  use  his  malt  as  he  dbose, 
without  the  payment  of  du^.  It  was  an  undoubted  fact  that 
the  amount  of  farinaceous  matter  in  malt  was  very  great  in- 
deed.  In  all  his  conversations  with  his  agricultural  friends 
who  were  great  breeders  and  feeders  of  stock,  he  learnt  that 
they  placed  their  greatest  dependence  on  the  flesh-producing 
properties  of  malt ;  and  if  he  had  a  farm,  he  sbomd  like  to 
use  his  barley  and  his  malt  as  he  liked,  without  being  sub- 
jected to  Government  espionage  and  taxation.  The  other 
poiot  to  which  he  wiihcd  to  draw  their  attention  was  the 
desirability  of  extending  the  uiefulness  of  this  society.  Let 
them  have  a  country  meeting  where  not  ploughing  only,  but 
all  other  matters,  should  be  brought  before  the  general  agri- 
cultural public,  and  that  the  Urge  landed  proprietors  should 
meet  their  tenants  in  some  large  central  or  manufacturing 
town,  and  impart  instruction  to  uiem  and  to  the  community 
generally  that  would  encour^^e  them  to  pursue  the  more 
enlightened  system  of  cultivation— he  meant  not  ploughing 
only,  not  the  cultivation  of  sprain  or  crops  merely,  but  cultiva- 
tion of  atock.  He  wished  &e  risiog  generation  of  farmers  to 
understand  not  merelv  how  to  plough,  but  also  to  be  able  to 
distinguish  a  good  sheep  when  they  handled  one,  aad  to 
know  good  cattle  when  they  saw  them.  He  wished  the 
agricultural  societies  of  Nottinghsmshire  to  assemble  together 
in  large  meetings,  such  as  th^  held  in  Lincolnthire,  in 
Derbyshire,  and  other  English  countiea,  where  stock  and 
implements  are  exhibited,  and  the  great  landed  proprietors 
were  brought  together  with  their  tenants,  where  the^  dis- 
cussed matters  of  general  interest,  and  where,  he  beueved, 
they  conferred  and  received  mutual  advantage.  He  should 
apologise  for  taking  up  so  much  of  their  time  as  he  had  done ; 
but  this  was  a  matter  in  which  he  confessed  that  he  felt 
deeply  interested.  Every  man  should  take  a  deep  interest  in 
agncultural  topics :  for  he  wai  firmly  convinced  that  upon 
the  progress  of  sgriculture  depended  the  welfare  of  the  whole 
community.  The  soil  of  this  country  was  the  foundation  of 
its  wealth ;  and  the  man  who,  by  the  application  of  improved 
labour,  skill,  and  capital,  grew  one  sheep  or  one  quarter  of 
corn  more  than  his  predecessor,  conferred  a  benefit  upon 
society  at  large,  and  set  an  example  that  should  be  a  lesson 
to  posterity. 


MR.    HENLEY,    M.P.,    ON     FARMING. 


At  the  Woodstock  show,  Mr.  Henley  said :  The  noble 
doke  near  me  has  touched  with  great  force  and  truth 
on  the  benefits  which  these  societies  have  conferred,  and 
are  likely  to  confer,  on  the  community.  He  has  not  said 
one  whit  too  much  on  the  importance  of  the  agricultural 
interest  of  this  country,  on  the  concern  which  every  mem- 
ber of  the  community  has  in  it,  and  on  the  vast  amount  of 
capital  employed  in  its  development.  I  trust  it  will  always 
stand  among  the  first,  if  not  the  first  interest  in  the  conn- 
try.  I  believe  it  is  the  first  interest,  if  measured  by  a 
proper  standard.  If  this  conclasicn  wore  one  at  which  wo 
ourselves  only  arrived,  it  would  still  bo  very  satisfactory  to 
our  feelings ;  but  we  have  had  the  advantage  of  the  opinion 
of  a  foreign  prince  who  lately  presided  ever  the  meeting  of 
an  agrionltural  society  at  a  place  not  very  far  distant  from 
this.  We  have  a  right  to  consider  the  opinion  a  dis« 
passionate  one.  Self-love  may  blind  us  a  little ;  but,  no 
doubt,  a  distinguished  foreigner  such  as  the  Duke  d'Aumale, 
residing  in  this  country,  is  likely  to  take  a  just  view  of 
things  which  come  before  him.  His  royal  highness  said 
very  complimentary  things  of  us  as  farmers  and  English- 
men. He  said  that  we  were  better^off  from  being  tree 
from  State  interference  in  the  management  of  our  farming, 
and  beoause  these  societies  are  self-managed,  and  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  Government,    AU  these  things  are 


pleasant  to  hear ;  but  the  power  that  watches  over  us  all  fears 
that  we  might  be  too  proud ;  and  we  have  been  told  in  the 
press  that,  though  better-off  than  people  abroad,  we  have 
too  many  poor,  and  that,  though  it  is  well  to  have  agricul- 
tural societies  managing  themselves,  we  might  have  been 
better-off  if  we  had  a  Minister  of  Agriculture ;  and  we  are 
further  informed,  that  the  first  spring  of  agriculture  fol- 
lowed on  free  trade,  though  I  can  recollect  that  tlie  first 
spring  of  agriculture,  as  now  carried  on  among  ua,  took 
place  forty  or  fifty  years  ago.  But  all  this  has  appeared  in 
what  is  called  "  the  leading  organ."  Now,  what  are  the 
facts?  I  do  not  see  many  old  men  here,  but  there  are 
some  here  old  enough  to  bear  me  out  in  what  I  am  going 
to  say.  At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  there  was 
an  agricultural  society  supported  by  grants  from  Parlia- 
ment. Some  forty  years  ago  the  government  of  the  day 
got  economical,  and  that  society  was  snuffed  out.  Well,  that 
society  having  been  snuffed  out,  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  sprung  up.  Therefore,  it  was  not  for  the  want  of  a 
GoTemmont  society  that  we  were  not  better-ofi.  There  is 
another  matter  which  I  cannot  help  referring  to.  The 
noble  duke  says  we  must  progress.  I  agree  with  him  ; 
but  agriculture,  in  my  opinion,  has  never  stood  still.  Yon 
may  trace  it  from  one  period  to  another;  and  improve- 
ments in  agrioultore  (great  improvements)  commenced  and 
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were  developed  befote  free  trade  wsa  inirodoced.  I  come 
to  book  on  that.  I  think  there  has  been  a  great  improve- 
ment  in  what  is  called  thoroagh-draioiDg.  I  believe  no 
one  has  any  doabt  of  that.  The  system,  coolradistin- 
guished  from  the  old  Essex  system  of  going  across  the  fall 
of  the  land,  commenced  in  this  county.  I  do  not  go  very 
quick  into  things ;  but  my  tenantry  did  this  thirty  yesrs 
ago.  Therefore,  that  improvement  did  not  originate  in 
free  trade.  It  is  quite  true  that,  after  the  introduction  of 
free  trade,  2,000,<)00/.  or  3,000,000/.  of  public  money  were 
lent  to  persons  to  enable  Ihem  to  thorough-drain,  but  that 
only  gave  development  to  a  principle  which  had  been 
known  and  acted  on  before.  What  is  the  other  great  im- 
provement ?  The  quick  bringing  of  stock  to  market  That 
is  an  improvement  which  has  been  of  vital  importance  to 
the  people.  If  it  were  not  for  it,  they  might  have  wagged 
their  jaws  for  food,  but  they  would  have  had  no  meat  to 
put  in  them.  Sheep  (the  great  staple  food  of  the  country) 
are  now  brought  to  market  within  twelve  months  after  they 
are  bom,  and  when  many  of  them  have  been  shorn  once. 
That  began  very  many  years  ago  in  thia  part  of  England. 
T  mjself  remember  seeing  the  young  sheep  walking  to 
market  with  flannel  jackets  on  their  backs  to  keep  them 
from  getting  cold  (much  laughter).  What  I  am  stating  is 
a  fact,  and  it  shows  how  agriculture  has  gone  on,  till  we  now 
find  small  lambs  gting  up.  Yon  do  not  get  such  good  mut- 
ton to  be  sure;  but,  if  you  had  not  the  supply  which  is  now 
sent  to  market,  you  could  not  feed  the  people.  Again,  tho 
improvement  in  machinery  has  gone  on  step  by  step,  from 
the  rough  horse  thrashing-machine  to  those  steam  imple- 
ments which  we  see  working  at  every  one  of  these  shows. 
True,  the  progress  has  been  gradual;  but  my  hon.  friend 
near  roe  (Mr.  Bazley)  will  not  pretend  that  the  mills  of 
Lancashire  were  as  perfect  forty  years  ago  as  they  are  now. 
All  modern  trade  and  commerce  are  constantly  improving ; 
and  in  agriculture  there  are  constant  improvements,  as 
well  as  in  trade.  We  have  not  gone  on  by  jumps :  we 
have  been  con tinu illy  improving,  and  I  am  satisfied  that 


we  must  Btill  be  doing  so,  in  order  to  keep  pace  with  the 
ueceesities  of  the  times.  Agricultural  shows  are  useful  m 
enabling  us  to  see  how  we  can  best  do  so.  Perhaps  joti  of 
Woodstock  think  you  are  the  best  fellows  in  the  world;  bQt 
go  one  hundred  miles,  and  you  will  find  people  «ho  ctn 
walk  round  you.  We  see  that  those  fellows  go  fiatn", 
and  wo  find  out  that  we  must  go  faster  too.  We  most 
keep  moving.  We  have  been  moving,  and  I  belierewe 
shall  continue  to  move.  But  it  may  be  asked  why  are  sot 
farmers  as  enthusiastic  in  favour  of  new  inventions,  nd 
as  quick  to  adopt  ihem,  as  manufacturers  are  to  anil 
themselves  of  improvements  in  machinery?  There  is  this 
great  difference,  that,  in  experiments  made  with  respect  to 
manufactures,  the  circumstances  are  of  a  fixed  chvaetd, 
while,  in  respect  of  agricultural  experiments,  the  best  of 
them  may  be  upset  by  atmospherical  influences  over  vhich 
yon  have  no  control.  An  experiment  which  promises  rery 
well  may  turn  out  to  be  good  for  nothtn^i.  This  natarslly 
makes  the  agriculturist  more  careful  than  if  he  cooM  st 
once  make  his  experiments  under  more  settled  and  fsToar- 
able  circumstances.  He  mast  watch  the  effect  of  three  or 
four  seasoQS— he  cannot  jump  at  such  conclusions  as  if 
he  made  his  experiments  within  four  walls  and  uodt-ra 
fixed  condition  of  things.  I  do  not  like  to  see  oar  profes- 
sion run  down  as  it  sometimes  is.  I  do  not  see  why,  vli'^n 
this  country  has  broa;;ht  its  agricnlture  to  a  point  vbich 
be^rs  comparison  with  that  of  other  countries,  we  shoaU 
not  be  allowed  to  proceed  at  a  fair  pace.  W«  cannot  in- 
crease our  ground.  That  is  every  day  taken  from  as  for 
houses  and  villages.  Yet,  with  all  these  things,  we  Uve 
increased  our  produce,  and  this  can  only  have  been  ftoi  e 
by  improved  modes  of  working,  I  do  not  conclude  fmm 
this  state  of  things  that  there  is  no  room  for  improTemeoN 
Quite  the  contrary.  But  I  think  that  by  the  efforts  of  foch 
societies  as  this— by  watching  the  eff'ect  of  inventions,  and 
by  adopting  such  of  them  as  turn  out  to  be  real  improve- 
ment's—you  will  keep  the  agriculture  of  the  country,  as  it  is 
now,  at  the  head  of  the  agricnltarc  of  tlie  world. 
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The  low  price  of  wheat  may  well  make  the  agricul- 
turists look  round  them,  to  endeavour  to  discover  what 
prospect  there  is  for  them  in  the  future,  of  obtaining  a 
living  profit  out  of  the  land,  on  the  present  principle  of 
farming.  It  becomes  a  question  of  no  small  importance 
whether,  with  the  present  relative  prices  of  wheat — ^as  the 
crop  to  which  the  farmer  has  always  looked  as  the  crowning 
one  of  his  course  of  husbandry,  and  of  animal  produce,  the 
raising  of  which  has  been  equally  considered  as  a  necessary 
process  to  ensure  the  success  of  the  course — it  will  not  be 
advisable  to  alter  the  relative  position,  and  make  the  ani- 
mal produce  the  main  business  of  the  farm,  and  the  raising 
of  wheat  a  secondary  consideration.  Many  agriculturists 
take  tliis  view  of  the  case,  and  are  at  least  inclining  to 
the  opinion  that  such  a  step  would  not  at  any  rate  lessen 
the  prospects  of  the  land,  and  would  in  all  probability  in- 
crease them.  Let  us,  however,  look  a  little  more  closely 
into  the  matter. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  if  the  land  of  England  was  made 
the  most  and  the  best  of,  the  English  fanners  would  be  able 
to  grow  wheat  at  as  low  a  price  as  those  of  either 
continental  Europe  or  America.  But  to  accomplish  this, 
permanent  improvements  must  be  made,  the  most  im- 
porta.nt  of  which  arc  arterial  and  thorough  draining  and 
snbsoiling ;  and  the  question  then  arises.  Who  is  to  do 
these — the  landlord  or  the  tenant  ?  It  is  evident  that, 
under  the  general  system  of  tenancy,  the  more  occupier  of 
a  farm  from  year  to  year,  and  without  a  tenant-right 
agreement,  would  be  mad,  to  lay  out  his  capital  on  works 
of  which  his  landlord  might,  as  soon  as  they  were  executed, 
avail  himself  by  giving  him  a  six  months'  notice  to  quit. 


and  letting  the  fiinn  at  an  advanced  rent  to  a  fresh  tenant. 
This  is  no  imaginary  proceeding,  but  one  of  every-dsy 
occurrence.  Within  the  last  two  months  we  were  told 
of  a  case  in  which  a  respectable  farmer,  whose  lease  was  on 
the  point  of  expiring — ^but  who  had  kept  his  land  in  a  tig^i 
state  of  cultivation,  with  the  full  understanding  that,  ataa 
advanced  rent,  he  would  have  his  renewal — at  the  last 
moment  found  that  a  young  farmer  had  offered  fifteen  shil- 
lings an  acre,  or  three  bushels  of  wheat,  more  than  his  otra 
offer,  making  the  whole  rcnialt^eHteen  biuhelt  ofwMffr 
i  acre !  I  wish  the  two  fools — hmdlord  and  teoaiit— as 
much  happiness  and  prosperity  from  their  bargaining  as 
they  deserve,  the  one  for  his  injustice,  the  other  for  his 
egregious  folly.     But  to  our  question. 

It  is  plain  that,  as  a  general  thing,  the  landowncn 
either  cannot  or  will  not  make  those  permanent  improve- 
ments that  are  necessary  to  fully  bring  out  the  prodnctive 
powers  of  the  soil.  It  b  in  vain  that  the  I^gislatnit 
has  passed  an  act  to  neutralize  the  effect  of  the  law  of 
entail,  by  giving  the  living  proprietor  a  lien  apoQ  the 
land  under  the  next  heir.  The  large  majority  cannot  or 
will  not  avaU  themselves  of  the  act,  and  the  consequence 
is,  their  land  is  only  half-productive,  and  the  teaanteafc 
in  a  normal  state  of  poverty ;  and  with  respect  to  snhsoil- 
ing,  tliat  is  wholly  a  tenant's  question,  but  under  tie 
same  conditions  of  tenancy  it  is  equally  out  of  the  power 
of  an  occupier  from  year  to  year  to  execute  such  an  im- 
provement, when  he  cannot  from  one  half  year  to  another 
calculate  upon  remaining  on  his  form.  We  cannot,  there- 
fore, hope  or  expect  tliat  the  productive  powers  oi 
the  soil  will  be  generally  brought  out.     What  W  *« 
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done  was  folly  proved  by  the  wheat  and  barley  crops  of  this 
year.  On  those  lands  that  had  been  drained  and  snbsoiled, 
the  latter  whether  by  the  steam  or  the  common  plough,  such 
crops  were  raised  as  were  never  before  heard  of,  except  in 
isolated  cases,  and  where  similar  improvements  had  been 
carried  out.  I  have  a  strong  opinion,  indeed,  that  the 
average  produce  of  the  conntiy  might  be  nearly  doubled 
by  the  adoption  of  the  more  important  permanent  im- 
provements, and  that  the  rental  would  be  increased  in  a 
corresponding  degree.  "Whilst,  however,  the  landowners 
neglect  to  take  advantage  of  the  liberal  offers  of  the  act  of 
Parliament,  and  prefer  to  have  needy  tenants  and  impo- 
verished estates,  there  is  no  help  for  it  but  to  take  things 
as  we  find  them,  and  make  the  best  of  it. 

With  the  certain  prospect,  then,  of  a  low  price  of  wheat 
and  a  high  price  of  aiumal  food  in  future,  one  would 
think  that  the  former's  interest  would  lead  him  to  lessen 
the  cultivation  of  the  former  and  increase  that  of  the  lat- 
ter. Certainly  a  tenant-at-will  would  be  fully  justified  in 
taking  such  a  course,  as  the  most  probable  one  to  ensure 
him  a  profit.  Root  crops  and  pasture  land  are  less  ex- 
pense to  coltivate  than  wheat ;  and  barley  is  more  likely 
to  maintain  its  value  than  any  other  grain.  On  the  other 
hand,  those  fiomers  who  are  £eivoiu^  with  leases,  and 


h'beral  landlords  that  will  drain  the  land  for  them,  will 
find  they  can  produce  such  crops  as  will  enable  them  to 
meet  the  competition  of  the  foreigner,  without  making 
any  alteration  in  their  course  of  husbandry. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  and  good  sense  in  the 
letter  of  Mr.  Wray.  The  farmer's  position  is  not  to  be 
envied  at  the  present  moment,  nor  is  it  likely  to  improve 
under  the  present  system  of  holding.  Nothing  can  improve 
it  but  the  carrying  out  by  the  landlord  of  those  permanent 
improvements  which  are  essential  to  render  the  land  fully 
productive.  In  the  meanwhile,  such  is  the  competition  for 
land,  that  a  farm  is  no  sooner  announced  as  likely  to  be 
vacant  than  there  are  a  hundred  applications  for  it,  at 
such  rents  as  it  is  impossible  for  the  tenant  to  pay,  except 
out  of  his  capital.  The  landlord,  it  is  true,  is  sure  of  Ms 
rent,  because  he  stands  in  the  light  of  a  first  claimant 
creditor.  But  we  question  either  the  wisdom  or  the 
honesty  of  one  who  will  reckon  upon  this,  when  he  ex- 
torts a  rent  for  his  land  which  he  knows  the  tenant^  can- 
not pay,  and  who,  moreover,  refuses  to  make  '  those 
improvements  which  belong  to  him,  and  which  are  neces- 
sary to  enable  the  tenant  to  discharge  honourably  all  his 
debts,  and  gain  a  living  besides.  N.  F. 


CALENDAR     OF    AGRICULTURE. 


Plough  stubbles  for  next  year's  fallows,  in  fresh 
weather.  Repair  old  fences,  and  make  new  ones. 
Continue  the  cutting  of  drains  so  long  as  the 
weather  allows.  Mend  roads,  and  cast  up  earths 
for  making  composts.  Collect  for  manure,  in 
every  shape  or  form,  all  earthy  and  vegetable  sub- 
stances that  can  be  got. 

Flood  meadows,  and  lay  dry  occasionally. 

Cut  underwoods ;  and  nil  up  vacancies  by  plant- 
ing and  layering.  Plant  all  kinds  of  forest-trees, 
especially  ash  and  oak.  Keep  plantation-fences  in 
good  order,  to  prevent  trespassing — a  very  sure 
sign  of  slovenly  management. 

Raise  turnips  from  the  ground,  and  store  theroots 
in  fresh,  dry  weather.  Give  the  tops  to  young  cattle 
in  the  yards,  and  to  the  store  sheep  in  the  fields. 

Early  lambs  will  be  dropped  during  this  month, 
in  some  places.  Feed  the  ewes  very  fully,  and 
provide  good  shelter. 

During  fresh  weather  thrash  frequently,  and 
litter  the  yards  very  often.  Collect  earths  to  the 
compost-heaps,  and  bring  lime  for  mixing  with 
the  earths.  Cart  stones  to  the  places  of  draining ; 
and  carrv  fuel,  timbers,  and  faggots. 

This  being  the  first  month  of  the  winter,  the 
proper  arrangements  must  be  made  for  a  sys- 
tematic management  in  every  department  of  the 
winter  operations.  The  live-stock  require  a  most 
vigilant  attention,  in  being  amply  and  regularly 


fed^  and  in  having  a  dry  and  comfortable  bed  in 
the  yards  and  sheds.  Keep  the  steamer  in  con- 
stant work,  and  give  cooked  food  daily  to  the 
horses,  cows,  pigs,  and  poultry.  Give  the  food 
fresh,  and  allow  not  any  sourness  to  happen. 
Give  to  the  cattle  from  the  store  pits ;  but  in  fresh 
weather  bring  the  roots  from  the  fields  daily,  as 
required. 

The  drains  and  culverts  must  be  all  kept  in 
good  going  order  in  the  farmery,  to  conduct  the 
urinary  liquid  to  the  tank.  The  cattle  in  the 
yards  should  eat  under  cover,  especially  in  high, 
cold  latitudes.  This  purpose  may  be  easily  an- 
swered by  covering  the  whole  area  of  the  farmery 
with  a  roof,  like  the  terminus  of  a  railway — an 
idea  seldom  expressed,  but  which  may  be  soon 
entertained. 

The  crops  of  grain,  the  animals,  and  all  move- 
able articles,  being  the  property  of  the  farmer, 
should  be  insured  at  his  cost ;  and  the  buildings 
at  the  expense  of  the  proprietor.  Policies  are 
very  cheaply  eflPected  at  the  special  ofi[ice  for 
farmers,  in  Norfolk-street,  Strand,  which  does 
much  business,  and  lises  daily  into  importance 
and  estimation.  The  proprietor  and  farmer  who 
neglect  the  yearly  insurance  in  such  an  appoint- 
ment, are  most  culpably  negligent,  and  commit  an 
act  of  injustice,  not  only  to  themselves,  but  against 
the  pubuc  at  large. 


CALENDAR    OF    GARDENING. 


KiTCHRN  Garden. 
The  defences  of  matting,  littery  straw,  and  fern 
must  be  ready  against  frosts,  for  plants  in  frames^ 
under  glasses,  and  on  warm  borders.     Jn  this 


way  late-sown  radishes  are  preserved  under  straw, 
which  should  be  raked  o£f  in  sunny  weather. 

Little  can  be  added  to  the  directions  of  last 
month.    All  is  contingent;  and  if  the  weather  be 
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open,  there  is  every  probability  thai  it  will  be  wet; 
and  then,  to  trample  in  and  work  ground  saturated 
with  moisture,  is  only  to  do  mischief. 

Sea-kale :  Pot  and  excite  a  second  set  of  plants. 
Brick-pits  and  darkened  frames,  with  good 
linings,  would  be  a  great  convenience,  and  pre- 
vent much  litter. 
Earth  up  celery  very  high  in  the  ridgesi 
Asparagus  is  easily  forced  upon  de«p  beds  of 
leaves  raked  from  woods  and  parks,  avoiding 
those  of  laurels  and  evergpreens  generally.  The 
plants  should  be  prepared  m  proper  beds  for  the 


express  purpose,  and  selected  from  the  best  two  or 
three-years-old  stock.  Brick-pits  are  the  best 
erections ;  but  good  frames  set  upon  leaves,  with 
warm  linings,  wUl  do  well. 

Flower  Gabdkn. 

Cover  the  ground  with  half-decayed  lesvei,  or 
lay  cakes  of  moss  among  the  shrubs,  keepinK 
them  in  orddr  with  flint  stones ;  and,  in  the  event 
of  snow,  lose  no  time  to  brush  the  evergreeni,  be- 
fore the  sunshine  is  hot  upon  them.  Alternate 
I  thawings  and  freezings  ruin  foliage. 


AGRICULTURAL    REPORTS. 


GENERAL  AGRICULTURAL  REPORT  FOR 
NOVEMBER. 
Altbough  the  weather  bai  continued  Tcry  mild  for  the  time 
of  yeir,  and  although  rather  large  quantitiei  of  rain  have 
fallen  in  moit  parts  of  England,  the  adfioea  at  hand  from  the 
leading  agricultural  diatricti  are  mostly  of  a  fafonrable  cha- 
raerer.  The  young  wheats  are  looking  remarkably  well,  and 
the  land  ie  in  good  condition  for  the  next  cropi.  Large 
qnantitiea  of  wheat  hare  been  thraahed  oat,  and,  with  rery 
ttw  exception!,  the  produce  is  enormous,  and  of  very  fine 

Suality.  The  moderate  nature  of  the  imports  of  foreign  pro- 
uee  into  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  dim-'nished  stoeka  in 
warehoase,  both  in  Loadon  and  at  the  Yariana  oatparti,  have 
piodooed  eomparatiTe  firmnaaa  in  the  demand  for  wheat,  and 
an  advance  in  the  quotations  of  from  Is.  to  2s.  |>er  quaiter. 
At  that  amount  of  improvement,  rather  an  axtenaive  bnsineu 
haa  been  passing ;  nevertheless,  millers,  almoat  generally,  con< 
tmue  aomewbat  bare  of  snuply.  Apparently,  wheat  haa  seen 
its  lowest  range ;  and  oar  improssioa  Is  that  theia  is  ample 
Nom  for  a  farther  hsa  ia  the  qaotation%  notwithstanding  the 
great  abundance  of  the  present  year's  growth.  There  has  been 
a  good  consomptivn  inquiry  for  malting  barley,  at  jnices  quite 
equal  to  the  previous  month ;  but  grinding  and  distilling  sorts 
have  moved  off  slowly  at  about  previous  rates.  Higher  quo* 
tations  have  been  realised  for  oats;  and  the  value  of  both 
beans  sad  peas  has  been  wall  supported.  The  top  price  of 
flour  in  Msrk4sne  is  only  40s.  per  2801bs.  The  trade,  how- 
ever, has  been  in  a  healthy  state ;  and  our  impression  is  that 
the  ennendes  are  likely  to  improve,  especially  as  the  quantity 
of  flour  on  passage  from  New  York  is  very  moderate. 

The  public  sales  of  wool  now  in  progress  in  the  metropolis 
are  going-off  freely.  Both  home  and  foreign  buycn  have  ope- 
rated largely,  alsMst  eveiy  bale  of  wool  brought  fonrard  havmg 
been  disposed  of,  and  prices  haye  advanced  Id.  to  2d.  per  lb. 
By  private  contract,  English  wools  command  more  attention, 
and  the  rates  have  improved  quite  Id.  per  lb.  The  stocks  held 
in  the  manuftictaring  districts  are  by  no  mesas  extoisive  for 
the  time  of  year.  Tlie  great  activity  in  the  woollsa  trade  is  in 
fsTonr  of  strong  prices  wt  wool  for  a  oonsidersble  period. 

The  great  abundance  of  the  potato  crop,  and  the  fine  qua- 
lity in  which  potatoes  are  coming  to  hand,  have  produced  oon- 
aiderable  inactivity  in  the  demand.  At  present  the  quotations 
are  horn  SOs.  to  95s.  per  ton.  Last  year,  at  this  time,  the 
rates  varied  from  60e.  to  140s.  par  ton* 

There  has  been  a  steady,  but  by  no  means  aetiva  demand 
for  nearly  all  kinds  of  hops,  and  prices  have  ranged  from  100s. 
to  160s.  per  cwt.  The  imports  of  foreign  hops  haye  amounted 
to  about  8,000  bales.  Some  of  them  sre  of  full  average 
strength;  end  a  large  portion  of  the  supply  hu  passed  mto 
eonsumptiou. 

The  root  crops  have  turned  out  well.  Fonibly,  the  wei|^ht 
per  acre  is  not  equal  to  some  former  years;  bat  tha  quality 
of  the  swedes  and  mangolds  is  taming  out  remarkably  good. 

The  supplies  of  hsy  on  offer  hava  not  been  to  say  sktensive, 
but  thoea  of  straw  have  incNasad.  On  the  whole,  the  trade 
has  been  in  a  sluggish  state.  Meadow  hay  hu  been  sailing 
at  from  £3  to  £4  12a.  6d.,  clover  £4  to  £6  10s.,  and  straw 
£i  6s.  to  £1 10s.  per  load.    The  hay  has  mostly  eooM  forward 


in  excellent  condition,  only  a  imall  portion  of  it  haviag  ikon 
signs  of  beat  The  lut  orop  was  rather  linuted  ia  qosntitj; 
but  its  quality  hss  seldom  been  equalled. 

On  most  parts  of  the  Continent,  wheat  and  spring  cani,  u 
well  as  flour,  have  commanded  rather  mors  attentigo,  sad  the 
currencies  have  shown  more  firmness.  The  traanetioDi  on 
English  Bcooont,  however,  have  been  on  a  very  nmderate tale. 
In  America,  the  quotations  of  both  wheat  and  flour  sre  higher 
than  in  this  ooontry.  At  New  York,  large  quantities  hm 
been  taken,  chiefly  for  shipment  to  the  westward,  bat  tke  de^ 
mand  on  English  account  has  been  much  restricted.  Hsvercr 
— Bs  i^old  is  at  a  high  premium  in  America,  and  u  we  aisitill 
doing  a  stesdy  basiaesB  with  tfea  States  modemts  qsssiitiii 
of  praduea  irill,  no  doabt^  caatima  to  reach  oa  u  exebisfe 
oparatiouB.  The  stocks  of  grain  in  atad^  ia  the  Wcskcn 
States  are  represented  as  very  hurge ;  but  the  want  of  Isboor 
for  agricultural  purposes  is  mach  complained  of. 

Letters  from  Scotland  state  that  fine  wheat  hM  hen  ia  ia- 
proved  reqneet,  aad  that  the  quotalioas  hava  had  aa  spwsid 
tendeooy.  The  barley  trade  has  baaa  in  a  heslthy  stslsb  lad 
oats  have  commanded  rather  mors  money.  Other  pisdsec 
has  sold  to  a  fair  extent,  at  about  previous  currencies. 

In  Ireland,  the  wheat  trade  has  been  fsr  from  aethc;  sem- 
theless,  prioee  have  been  well  supported.  Most  kinds  of 
spring  earn  have  moved  off  steadily,  and  a  good  bniisss^  kM 
been  passiag  in  Indian  eon  aad  floir.  The  geacisl  qoslMy^' 
the  new  wheats  ia  by  no  means  equal  to  soma  lomct  jsm 
and  barley  and  oata  appear  to  hava  been  harvtstsd  in  107 
middliag  condition. 

REVIEW  OF  THE  CATTLE  TRADE  DURING  THB 

PAST  MONTH.  * 
Nesrly  the  whole  of  the  leading  markets  of  coDimptkii 
have  been  seasonably  well  supplied  with  beasts  as  to  m^; 
but,  for  the  most  part,  the  stock  has  come  to  hsnd  ia  "i^^ 
condition.  Prime  boasts  hsve,  therefore^  cooMaadcd  sitsMf 
sale,  at  priess  fully  equal  to  those  eonaat  ia  the  pitvissi 
month.  Otherwise,  the  beef  trade,  thongh  healtky,  bai  em- 
tinued  inactive,  at  about  previous  rates.  Soaie  resMrkaliv 
flue  animals  have  made  their  appesranee  fioa  Seoflsad;  bat 
the  receipts  from  Ireland  have  exhibited  no  imptofcacBt  a 
quality ;  henee,  the  latter  have  been  foasad  effitsemyenliwr 
low  rales.  Nerfslk  has  already  oomiMBsed  ssadng  lasittk 
As  yet,  however,  the  nassber  is  snsall;  bat  we  uaderstaadtHt 
the  supplies  of  stock  in  process  of  fattening  ia  that  eona^  w 
the  London  market  are  unusually  large.  During  the  iint  ai 
montha  of  1864,  steady  arriyals  from  that  quarter  b»7  tboe- 
fore  be  aatieipated.  We  have  to  notice  very  little  mron- 
ment  in  the  condition  of  the  foreign  beasts  at  hand.  For  tiw 
time  of  year,  the  supplies  have  been  moderately  ci^<b^ 
uotwithstanaing  that  sevare  losses  have  beenexi 


Advices  from  Seotland  iafom  oa  that  most  teM  an 
heavily  stocked  with  beast%  and  that  they  have  Mtmsdmth 

Seat  rapidity.    Daring  the  next  four  or  five  months  tba«- 
re,  the  MetropoUtaa  Market  will,  no  doubt,  bs  wcU  ffVpO« 
irith  Seotch  cattle  in  prime  conditlM. 
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lBOiirowngriiui|diatrifU  tbtnitafaU  tfenise  aband- 
inoB  of  mlly  good  rood.  The  tomip  orop  hti  tttinod  oat 
tbuodtat,  and  of  eseelloot  qoaUty ;  and  tho  innntiiM  jidd  of 
oiu,  bvlej,  tod  boani  ii  a  fcatore  of  no  ordioavj  importanee. 
NeTertbelMf,  thore  U  very  littlo  proipect  of  reduced  quota- 
tiona  for  any  deacription  of  meat.  Pork,  from  ite  great 
abundanoe.  ia  eomparatirel/  low  in  price,  and  feal  ia  acUiDg  at 
moderate  eorreociea ;  but  really  prime  beef  and  mutton  are 
reaHiiog  yery  bigb  pricea— ao  higb,  indeed,  tbat  tbe  butehera* 
profits  muit  be  greatly  curtailed.  Coniumption  ia,  if  any. 
thing  incitaaibg,  and  eyen  the  yery  heayy  importa  ftom 
abroad  hate  yery  little  influence  upon  yaloe. 

No  aerioua  cues  of  hooye  or  lung  diaeaae  baye  made  their 
appearance  in  any  quarter ;  and  the  health  of  the  atoek, 
geaerally«  hu  certainly  improved.  We  epprehend,  howeyer, 
that  tbe  preyailing  wet  weather  will  act  prejudicially  to  the 
iheep,  by  increasing  the  foot  rot. 

During  the  peat  month,  the  imports  of  foreign  stock  into 
London  haye  been  as  under  :^>  Hba.o. 

Beasta 11,020 

Sheep      ••         .,         .,         ..     80,847 

Calyes 1,770 

Piga        2,202 

Total        45,889 

CoMPAEisoN  ov  Imports. 

Noy.  Beasts.  Sheep.  Calyes.  Pigs. 

1862 6,839  28.577        1,659  6^3 

1661 6,295  27388          946  1,241 

1860 6.961  22,723        1,604  828 

1859 5,927  21,907           997  169 

1858......  4.787  18,268        1,174  156 

1857 4,409  17.830        2,687  136 

1856 6,102  16.380        1,152  809 

1856 7,367  17.094        1,127  454 

1854 7,120  16.604        1,108  869 

The  toUl  supplies  of  stock  eibibited  in  tbe  Great  Metro- 
politan Cattle  Market  have  been :—  Head. 

Beaata 27.704 

Cows ..  606 

Bheep  ..         ..         99,130 

Calyea..         ..           .         .,         ••  2.156 

Piga ..         ..  3,170 

COMPARISOir  OP  BUPPLIM. 

Noy.  Beaats.      Cowa.       Sheep.       Calves.        Piga. 

1862. 80,139        532        110,020        2,318        8,172 

1861 26,580        660        109.870        1,370        8,480 

1860 25.400        600        103,600        ^112        2,920 

1859 26.492        522        120,840        1,299        2,800 

1858 24356        684        114^48        1,437        2,970 

1857 26383        505        108.120        8,002        8,087 

1856 24444        615        105,750        2,096        8.415 

1855 27,41 1        457         97,460        1,685        3,585 

1854 28,442        612        121,081        1348       2,726 

The  diatrict  arriyals  of  bcuts  thna  com|are  with  the  two 
preyiouayeais:  Noy.,  Nov.,         Nov., 

1868,  1862.  1861. 

Prom  Lincolnshire,  Leiceeter-. 
shire,  and  Northampton- 

ahire  9,200         14370       12,000 

Other  parta  of  England.,..    2300  8,450  1,700 

Scotland 809  74  428 

Ireland  2,800  3,800         8,080 

Beef  has  sold  at  from  8s.  4d.  to  5s.,  mutton  3s.  8d.  to  6s. 
Sd.,  yeal  8s.  4(1.  to  4s.  8J.,  and  pork  8a.  4d.  to  4s.  6d.  per 
81b8.  to  link  the  offal. 

Com  PAEiaoir  op  Peiobs. 

Noy.,  1859.  Noy.,  1860. 

a.  d.     a.  ■  d.  f.  d.     a,   d. 

Beef. from    8    0to5    0 2    6to5    0 

Mttttoo 8    2to5    2, 3    4to6    4 

Veal   4    Oto6    4 3    6to4    8 

Pork 8    6  to  6    0 4    0  to  6    2 

Noy.,  1861.  Noy.,  1862. 

a.  d.     a.  d.  a*  d.     a.    d. 

Beef. from    8    0  to  6    2 3    4  to  6    0 

MattoQ 8    2to5    8 8    8to6    8 

Veal   4    2to6    4. 8    4to5    0 

PoA  8  10to6    0.«*..,4    0Id6    0 


Large  anppliaa  of  maat  baya  been  Ott  Mle  ia  Newgate  and 
LeadenbalL  Owing  in  some  measure  to  the  prevailing  mild 
weather,  the  demand  haabeen  reetricted,  and  prices  have  bad  a 
drooping  tendency.  Beef  baa  sold  at  from  2i.  8d.  to  4a.  2d., 
mutton  8a.  6d.  to  48.  6d.,  yeal  8s.  4d.  to  4s.  4d.,  and  pork  8b. 
4d.  to  4s.  4d.  per  8lbs.,  by  tbe  carcase. 


SOMERSETSHIRE. 

We  are  now  in  the  midst  of  lecdtime,  which  haa  been  pro* 
crastinated  by  the  unusaal  fall  of  rain  in  the  last  month,  being 
5 1  io. — the  greateat  for  seyeral  years.  Our  low  lands  have  been 
more  extensively  inundstcd  then  for  some  time  past,  and, 
being  rather  early  in  the  season,  much  keep  has  been  de- 
stroyed.   There  is  a  good  deal  of  water  still  out,  although  we 
haye  had  a  yery  fine  week,  and  much  progress  has  been  made 
in  aowing  wheat.    The  barometer  is  more  stationary  thsn  it 
haa  been  all  tbe  summer,  although  the  prevailing  wind  haa 
been  aouth  and  aouth-wcat,  from  whence  we  have  a  large  por- 
tion of  our  rainfal :  it  ia  now  inclined  to  a  point  to  the  eaat. 
We  had  the  mercury  down  to  26  deg.  only  one  ni^ bt.    We 
are  juat  completing  the  getting  up  our  potatoes,  which  would 
have  been  a  great  crop  if  they  bad  alao  been  good;  aa  it  is 
they  have  been  more  abundant  than  aince  the  disease,  and  old 
timea  are  coming  round  with   old   pricea  (6s.  to  7s«  par 
2401bs.).    Winter  yetehes  have  come  up  very  nicely,  aa  well 
u  the  early  aowa  winter  peaa.    Before  this  week  little  waa 
done  to  wheat-aowing.     Wheat  (which  has  been  rather  freely 
thrashed)  hu  told  out  well  aa  to  c^uantity.    During  the  con- 
tinued rains  it  wu  out  of  condiUoo,  but  ia  better  now,  and 
is  coming  up  to  the  weight  reached  aoon  after  harysst    62  to 
63  lbs.,  64  to  65  lbs.  extra   weight    for    Whites.     Wheat 
does  not  remsin  in  the  growers'  hands,  aa  our  aupplica  are 
lessened  and  the  prices  firmer.    White  wheat  5a.,  58.  3d.,  6s. 
4|d.  to  5s.  6d.  extra  heayy  weight,  63  to  64 lbs.;  red  4s.  9d. 
to  5s.  2d.,  62  to  6  i  lbs. :  the  latter  Nuraeries.    Flour  haa  been 
yery  low;  salea  have  reached  28s.  to  29s.    Barley  hae  been 
very  irregular  in  price  and  quality,  but  recently  there  haa 
been  leas  inquiry  for  beat  quality,  and  lower  pricea;  beet 
malting  colour  4s.  6d.  to  4s.  9d.,  other  qualitiea  4s.  to  4s.  3d., 
grinding  5s.  6d.  to  5s.  9d.    Beana  at  one  time  were  bought  at 
4s.  8d.  per  bush.,  but  with  Icaa  aupply  very  few  can  be  had 
under  18a.  per  coomb ;  19s.  ia  now  atriven  for,  which  boyera 
will  not  accede  to.    OaU  17s.  to  1 8s.,  86  to  88  lbs.  per  bushel. 
We  had  a  very  bad  time  to  get  in  the  clover,  and  a  great  deal 
has  grown.    The  crop  waa  good.    We  are  now  taking  op  the 
mangel,  which,  though  floe,  ia  not  equal  to  last  year's  crop, 
owing  to  so  many  failorca.  With  the  exception  of  swedes,  which 
are  fine,  the  turnip  crop  ia  a  poor  one.    We  have  a  fair  atock 
of  good  hay,  but  the  root  crop  generally  ia  acarcc)y  an  average 
one.    Poor  cattle  haye  maintained  their  price.    There  is  more 
fluctuation  amongst  the  sheep,  still  the  pricea  are  higher  than 
but  year.    Mutton  has  sold  well  (fi^i  7id.  aad  8d.  per  lb.— 
high  for  the  time  of  year),  but  doee  not  apoear  to  be  ao  plen- 
tiful aa  io  aome  years.    Beef  finda  ready  buyera,  and  yeiy 
little  which  is  driyen  to  the  fairs  and  marketa  ia  taken  home 
agun.    Aa  far  aa  can  be  ascertained,  there  does  not  appear  to 
be  the  usual  number  of  extra  fat  cattle  for  Chriatmu  aa  haye 
frequently  been  in  atore.    Although  the  price  of  com  ia  low, 
it  doea  not  seem  to  have  been  so  much  need  as  when  at 
such  low  pilo^  for  cattle ;  as  beef,  at  10s.  fid.  to  1  Is.,  and  extra 
12s.  per  201bs.,  would,  from  appearance,  ahow  aome  profit  in 
ite  use ;  but  the  price  paid  for  poor  atock  muat  leasea  the 
profita  of  tbe  graaiera.    Our  aheep  flock  haa  not  been  very 
neaUhy,  owing   to  so  much    wet }   and  thert  appeara  to 
be  juat  groonda  for  doubting  the  eonndnesa  in  aome  dis- 
tricts.   Applee  are  moatly  got  in,  but  aearoely  half  a  crop. 
Where  there  haa  been  no  atock  the  graaa,  up  to  thia  tiaae,  haa 
been  growing,  which  haa  aaved  the  hay.    The  atraw  ia  good, 
and  cattle  will  be  likely  to  do  weU  during  the  winter.— Uth 
BIO,,  20th. 


AGRICULTURAL  INTELLIGENCE, 

FAIRS,  &c. 

ALYTH  FAIR.— Good  weddere  eold  from  26s.  to  80a. 
each,  and  ewee  16s.  to  iaOs.  Matton  sold  at  an  ayerage  of 
7d.  per  lb.  The  cattle  were  not  ao  nvBMrova  aa  on  laat 
year'a  Hartaimae  market,  but  fully  aa  good  in  quality.  The 
mmnn  aia  aaiplaa of  tlia  day'a  tiaasanHmiat  Mr.Enton, 
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of  Faaldend,  lold  tliic«  ftt  bMitt  tt  £S0  per  hmd ;  Mr.  Fdl, 
of  WeltoDt  Blairgowrie,  sold  to  Mr.  RuthreD,  DnndM,  tiz 
fat  stoti  at  £14  per  head ;  ten  to  Mr.  PUjfur,  Baoehorj,  at 
£8  lOi.:  ftfeeeD  to  J.  and  J.  Nieoll.  Forfar,  at  £7 ;  riz  balte, 
two  yean  old,  to  the  Mme  party,  at  £12  lOi.;  aod  two  fat 
cowe  (0  Mr.  Of^ilvy,  Arbroath,  tt  £24  the  pair.  Mr.  Ratbren 
bought  a  lot  f  f  fat  catile  from  Mr.  Pcchlef,  Blairgowrie,  at 
about  £17  per  head;  and  another  lot  cf  two  fat  qaeyi 
from  another  gentleman  at  £14  ICa.  Mr.  Crawford,  Perth, 
bought  a  lot  of  four  fat  cattle  from  Mr.  Kidd,  Eutcr  Craig, 
at  9s.  6d.  per  Dutch  ttone ;  and  alio  a  lot  cf  atota  from  Mr. 
Frntoo,  Fauldcnd,  Ltntrathen,  at  £20  per  head.  Mr.  Hen- 
derion,  Derry,  Kilrr,  aold  a  fat  qucy  at  £12. 

AN  DOVE  K  FAIR.— The  aupply  of  ahcep  vaa  yery  abort, 
and  the  best  deacriptiona  lold  readily,  at  an  adfance  of  from 
4t.  to  5s.  per  head  over  the  late  fair  at  Weyhill. 

BAKE  WELL  FAIR.— The  qnantity  of  catile  waa  very 
coniiderable  for  a  winter  fair,  and  a  large  amcuut  of  buaioeaa 
waa  doer,  milkera  being  in  especial  requeat.  The  ahow  of 
aheep  moderate,  few  atorea  being  offered.  A  large  number  of 
hcriea  were  ahown,  but  the  aale  appeared  alow.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  minimum  and  maiimum  prtoea  rcaliied :  In-calf 
and  newly- calTed  cows,  from  £14  10a.  to  £17;  heifera,  £11 
toX'13  10b.;  atirka.  £6  to  £8  10s.;  yearling  cal?ea.  £3  to 
£5 ;  barren  cowa.  £10  to  £18.  Fat  betsta  7a.  to  Ga.  6d.  per 
atone ;  fat  wethers,  7id.;  fat  cwea,  6d.  to  7d.  per  lb.  Store 
lambs,  28f.  to  34b.;  large  pigs,  30e.  to  558.  each ;  amall  do., 
12b.  to  25s. 

BANBURY  FAIR.— The  auppliea  both  in  beaata  and 
sheep  were  about  the  areragr,  whether  aa  regarda  qoantity  or 
quality  of  atock,  for  the  acaaon.  Good  thinga  were  dear,  and 
of  really  fat  beef  or  mutton  there  waa  rery  little.  Beef  fetched 
from  Sa.  6d.  to  4a.  8d.,  and  mntton  from  4a.  to  6a.  the  81ba. 

BEDFORD  FAIR.— There  waa  a  large  aupply  of  beatta 
good  quality,  which  moTed  off  quickly  at  full  pricet.  Btorea 
fetched  from  £15  to  £17,  and  were  cleared  oflT.  The  supply 
of  abeep  wa«  acanty,  and  high  prieea  were  realiaed. 

BISHOP'S  CASTLE  FAIR.— There  waa  rather  more  fat 
than  atore  stock,  and  better  prieea  than  at  the  laat  fair  were 
realised.  A  good  many  pigs  were  offered,  imall  stores  aelliug 
well. 

BRECON.--Tfaere  wai  an  a? crage  aupply  of  cattle :  fat 
atock  met  with  a  dull  sale,  but  lean  atock  aold  readily,  fetch- 
iog  good  prieea.  There  were  but  a  few  aheep  penned,  but  the 
supply  of  cart-horsea  waa  large. 

CAMBLFORD  FAIR  waa  well  aupplied  with  all  kinds  of 
farm  stock,  which  met  a  ttry  fair  sale.  Young  atcera  and 
cowa  and  calvea  aold  at  aoraewhat  of  an  advance  of  prieea  on 
the  late  faira  in  the  district,  aa  did  alao  good  breeding  ewes. 

CABTLETON  FAIR—The  ahow  of  cattle  and  sheep  was 
large,  and  a  fsir  amount  of  trade  waa  transacted,  at  about 
late  rates,  and  in  some  intancea  a  alight  adTance  waa  obtained. 
Milch  cowa  £18  to  £17  lOs  ,  barren  £9  to  £14,  and  cowa 
down  calTing  and  incalf  £12  to  £16,  heifera  £10  to  £15 
itirks  £5  10s.  to  £8  6s.,  yearling  calrea  £2  10s.  to  £5  5a.,  fat 
beaata  7s.  to  78.  9d.per  141ba.  A  good  supply  of  atore  piga, 
which  found  ready  bnyers  at  SOs.to  34s.  Small  pigs  12s.  to  24a. 

CAWDOR  FAIR.— The  turn-ont  of  cattle  waa  not  equal 
to  the  former  market,  and  the  demand  was  not  bruk;  but 
those  who  sold  realised  prices  equal  to  the  former  markets  of 
the  season.  Mr.  Wm.  Smith,  Esster  Glackton,  sold  2  High- 
land  stirks  at  £11  10s.  the  pair;  Mr.  Banncrmsn,  CsmpbcU- 
town,  aold  spoiled  milk  cow  at  £8  5s.;  Mr.  Anderson,  Blsir- 
nafat,  sold  a  lot  of  Highland  stirks  at  £5  5s.;  Mr.  John 
M'Donald,  Rinthober,  sold  a  cross  stirk  at  £6  6s.,  and  a  lot  of 
Highland  qoeya  at  £5  12a. ;  Mr.  Kerr,  Galcantry,  bonght 
four  heifer  crosses  at  £6  10s. ;  Mr.  Joss,  Bodgate,  sold  to 
Mr.  M'  Kintoah,  fleaher,  Nairn,  a  cow,  at  £20. 

CREWE  FAIR.— There  waa  an  nnuaually  large  ahow  of 
cattle.  Figa  were  also  in  good  aupply,  but  aheep  were  not 
nnmeroos.  Trade  was  not  Tery  brisk,  and  prices  were  in  fsTOor 
of  purchasers. 

DONC ASTER  FAIR.- The  show  of  lean  atoek,  in  which 
the  chief  interest  of  the  fair  waa  centred,  waa  mora  than  an 
sTerage,  and  at  the  opening  of  the  fair  the  demand  for  cattle 
waa  very  briik,  and  higher  prieea  were  realised;  but  after- 
warda  a  alight  fall  in  value  waa  experienced,  and  aome  lota  le- 
matncd  unsold.  Generally,  the  show  of  cattle  was  not  of  the 
beat  quality,  there  being  a  marked  paucity  of  good  atrong 
beaata.  Only  a  few  mUch  eowa,  whieh  eommanded  high  prices, 
nngmgfrom£15to£20,aiideT«iai2ttaB£25.    Twoyem 


old  atcaii  leCdied  from  £10  to  £1S  aadi,  and  yeuliBg  ittm 
from  £7  to  £9.  Drapes  mad*  from  £11  to  £14  each.  TWn 
was  only  a  Tcry  small  show  of  sheep,  in  whieh  the  trade  nkd 
dnil;  wethers  sold  at  from  42s.  to  60s.  each,  aadlaBba26i. 
to  86a.  The  ahow  of  boraes  waa  far  from  good,  beth  in  poist 
of  number  cf  animals  shown  and  their  q^iaUty ;  being  geaoiDy 
of  an  inferior  charaeter,  there  waa  aearoely  any  deaod,  and 
business  waa  difficult  to  transact  at  lo%  prices.  laferioreait 
horses  made  from  £15  to  £20 ;  hameu  horses,  from  £\2  to 
£16  each. 

DUNFERMUNE  FAIR.—A  brisk  sale  at  high  prices. 
fgood  fat  bringing  from  9a.  to  10s.  per  Dutch  stone.  The 
oUowing  are  a  few  of  the  lots  sold  :«-Mr.  Hill,  I«ckentQO0, 
sold  ten  stots  at  £9  lOi.  eaoh,  to  Mr.  Lucas,  Bridge  of  AUn ; 
Mr  Erakine  Beveridge,  Brnoefield,  sold  a  very  fine  cow,Baeh 
admired,  for  £27  6b, to  Mr.  BoadJon,  fleahcr,  AUoa ;  Mr. 
Henderson  Hill  sold  a  lot  of  quays  at  £8  Sa.  eaeb,  to  Mr. 
Pateraon,  Balmnle,  near  Bnmtialand ;  Mr.  John  Blaek  sold 
a  lot  of  Highland  cattle,  the  property  of  Mr.  Dalglciah,  Ard- 
namurdocb,  at  £8  18s.  6d.  each,  to  Mr.  Bcreridge,  faracr, 
near  Kinghom ;  Mr.  loglis,  Lochgelly,  aold  a  lot  of  qoeyt  to 
Bir.  Drummond,  Bnabca,at  £9  la.  each.  Sereral  otbcr  loU 
exchanged  banda  at  prieea  Taryiog  from  £7  to  £12  eseh. 
There  were  ? ery  few  milch  cows  in  the  market.  At  the  horn 
market  there  was  a  fall  arerage  supply  of  aaimala,  aad  piiea 
were  from  £10  to  £25  each. 

DUNSE  FAIR.— The  eatUe  cxhibiUd  here  were  cliieflj 
two-year-olds  and  stirks,  and  prices  ran  for  the  former  from 
£  10  to  £14,  end  for  the  latter  from  £5  to  £1 1 .  Mr.  8ixioa 
bought  two-year-olds  at  £12.  Another  lot  of  the  nme 
description  were  sold  at  £10  15a.  Mr.  Ruddick.  dialer. 
Berwick,  sold  a  large  number  of  cattle  at  prices  rangiaf  froa 
£6  to  £11.  Mr.  WeUbank,  dealer,  Berwick,  aold  a  lot  of 
atirka  at  £8.  Another  lot  waa  purchaacd  by  a  farmer  at  £& 
lOa. ;  and  a  fine  lot  of  atirka  brought  £11  15a.  In  tk«ih«p 
market,  fat  aold  weU,  and  the  prieea  realiaed  were  reckoned 
about  8d.  per  lb.  One  lot  of  fat  CbcTtot  sheep  from  LiOKtoo 
Home  Farm  brought  48s.  per  head.  Another  lot  of  fat  ihcep 
brought  46a.  There  waa  a  decided  acardty  of  fat  ikefp. 
The  lean  beasts  of  this  cls€s  did  not  sell  well  la  the  cov 
market  little  business  was  done.  In  the  hone  market  tke 
show  was  large.  The  aale  among  theae  animate  wu  anythiog 
but  brisk,  and  prices  were  considtrably  down.  Three-yeir- 
olds  from  £18  to  £28,  while  West  Highland  ponies  wcreftoa 
£5  to  £7.  Mr.  Campbell,  dealer,  Berwick,  sold  pony  beaa 
from  £16  to  £25,  and  draught  horaea  from  £25  to  £38. 

ELGIN  MONTHLY  MARKET.— There  wu  a  this  at- 
tendance, and  no  great  show  of  stock.  Beasts  for  feedtag 
were  in  demsnd,  and  several  transsctions  in  this  dau  of  stock 
were  effected.  Very  little  fat  waa  ahown.  We  annex  a  f<v 
of  the  sales  :  Mr.  Faleoner,  Ardivot,  sold  a  lot  of  two-yor- 
olds  at  £10  17s.  6d. ;  Mr.  M'Lean,  Seototonhill,  sold  a  tot  of 
one-year-olds  at  11  guineas;  Mr.  Mustard,  Drainie,  sold  a  lot 
of  one-year-olda  at  £910b.;  Mr.  Cniiek8hank,.Roaehni[k, 
sold  a  pair  of  yeariings  at  £21  the  pair  ;  Mr.  Watson,  Ua- 
thank,  aold  a  lot  of  yearlings  at  £9  ;  Mr.  Joha  Doogii^ 
Castlehill,  sold  a  tot  at  £11  10s.;  Mr.  John  Bhaad,  SkcUmc 
sold  a  pair  of  yearlings  at  £12  10s. 

GLASTONBURY  MONTHLY  MARKET  wuveHinp- 
plied  with  cattle,  aheep,  and  pigs.  There  was  a  large  atuad- 
anoe  of  bnyers,  and  a  good  bnaineaa  wbb  done  at  remnnerstiBg 
prieea. 

GLOUCESTER  MONTHLY  MARKET.-Thcic  vu 
an  a? erage  aupply  of  beef,  the  qoality  of  which  was  ritker 
inferior ;  but  the  beat  dcaoiiptionB  met  with  a  briak  trade. 
The  number  of  sheep  on  offer  was  limited,  and  good  wetken 
sold  readily  at  former  prices.  The  trade  waa  brisk,  and  aesdj 
the  whole  were  diapoacid  of  at  the  following  piteca :  Beef  ^^ 
to  7d.,  mnttan  7id.  to  8d.  per  lb. :  pifa  9a.  to  9s.  Sd.  per  scoia. 

H AYWARDB  HEATH  FAIR.—ThiB  is  prineipaUj  a  K 
fair,  and  there  was  a  rery  good  disptsy,  £rom  the  eight-weeks 
old  suckling  to  the  60-stoner,  but  business  was  dnfl,  the  prices 
of  young  pigs  and  shuts  being  from  4s.  to  6s.  Icaa  tbao  last 
year,  auckliog  realisingfrom  12a.  to  18s.  6d.  per  head,  aeooid- 
ing  to  age  and  atae.  Young  abuts  fetched  from  18a.  to  2<h., 
and  older  ones  in  proportion.  Fat  pigs,  from  20  to  25  stoae, 
sold  for  Ss.  8d.  to  48.  per  atone,  but  larger  ones,  even  the  niy 
best,  only  reached  about  ds.  6d.  There  wsb  a  Tcry  fairihov 
of  horses,  but  business  wu  eaeeedingly  slack,  aad  only  a  hw 
old  cows  of  a  Tery  mean  appearance  were  oAnd,  bat  that 
were  Tcry  few  bayan  in  that  laa. 
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HOBflH^M  PAItt.— About  the  usual  number  of  beuti. 
The  Deroae  were  in  floer  condition  than  we  htTO  ever  leen 
them  here  before,  and  almost  ali  of  them  were  told  at  a  long 
price.  We  did  not  hear  of  any  lot  making  oyer  £16  per 
hod.  The  Welsh  beast  were  upon  the  whole  considerably 
smaller,  and  not  nesriy  in  such  good  condition,  neither  were 
there  so  many  of  them  as  there  were  of  the  Derone.  We 
believe  there  were  bnt  very  few  beasts  unsold. 

KINGSTON  ON-THAMES  FAIR.— There  was  an  aver- 
age  supply  of  stock,  but  the  sale*was.not.brisk.  Sheep  were 
not  so  numerous  as  in  former  yesrs. 

LAUNCESTON  FAIR.~Thi9  being  ono  of  therprincipal 
fairs  in  the  neighbourhood,  much  interest  is  taken  iu{it,  conse- 
qoently  a  Isrge  number  of  business  men  meet  on  the  occasion. 
The  supply  of  cattle  wss  by  no  means  large,  and  with  the 
exception  of  the  Christmas  beef,  did  not  come  up  in  quantity 
or  quality  to  former  yean.  The  sale  was  good ;  ordinsry 
beef  £3  per  ||cwt. ;  and  fat  sherp  7d.  per  lb.  Store  cattle 
found  bujfcrs  at  former  rates;  and  on  the  whole  it  wss  a  very 
good  selling  fair. 

LOSTWITUIBL  FAIR.— The  supply  of  cattle  was  mode- 
rate, aod  there  were  but  few  buyer*.  Fat  bullocks  sold  at 
63s.  per  ewt.,  wether  sheep  7d.  per  lb.,'cwcs  6|d. 

LOUGHBOROUGH  FAIR  was  larger  tban  for  soioe 
twenty  years  past.  The  supply  of  fat  were  not;;  exceisive, 
consequently  all  sold  at  high  figures.  Of  steers,  &e»,  there 
was  an  extraordinary  supply,  but  as  the  demand  was  in  the 
ratio,  prices  were  considerably  in  advance.  The  horse  /air 
contained  some  good  animals ;  but,  as  ususl,  there  was  a  pre- 
ponderance of  bare  bones  and  sinews.  A  goodly  number 
changed  hands  at  good  fli^nres. 

LUDLOW  FAIR.— The  attendance  was  not  so  large  as 
nsual.  There  was  a  tolerable  supply  of  fat  cows,  which 
reahzed  about  6^d.  per  lb.  Sheep  were  anything  but  plentiful ; 
fat  wethers  fetched  about  7id.  per  lb.  There  were  but  few 
good  waggon  horses,  and  those  which  changed  hands  produced 
/air  prices. 

MALTON  FAIR  was  well  sttended.  farmers  generally 
being  purchasers  rather  than  sellers,  and  the^quantity  of  stock 
shown  was  quite  an  average.  Prices  were  jather  lower  tban 
at  Micfaaelmar.  The  English  cattle  were  a  small  show.  The 
best  shorthomed  steers  were  worth  £15  to  £20,  heifers  £14 
to  £16  per  head.  Scots  wete  very  few,  and  aold  well  from  £10 
upwards  per  head.  The  large  proportion  of  stock  in  the  fair 
were  Irish  droves,  of  which  the  most  promising  steers  realised 
from  £10  to  £13,  beifera  from  £S  to  £lO.  There  was  a  large 
number  of  leaner  beasts,  varying  from  £5  to  £8  per  head. 
The  market  for  healthy  in-calving  English  cows  was  remark- 
ably good,  strong  pricea  being  obtained.  Lean  sheep  uere 
hardly  represent^,  and  prices  were  good.  Fat  stock  is  very 
firm.  Beasts  for  Chrittmas  beef  are  worth  from  8\  6d.  to  9s. 
per  stone,  ordinary  beef  7s. ;  mutton  sherp  7d.  to  8d.  per  lb. ; 
porkers  6s.  6d.  per  stone.    The  pig  market  was  active. 

MAYFIELD  FAIR.— The  supply  of  good  stock  was 
short,  and  other  sorts  rather  lets  than  usual.  The  good 
steers  realised  from  20s.  to  81s.  per  head  more  then  at  Rother- 
field,  snd  even  the  inferior  sorts  could  not  be  obtained  without 
sn  advsLce.  Prices,  good  steers  from  £14  to  £16,  good 
barrens  fetched  high  prices  from  8s.  3d.  to  8s.  9d.  per  stone 
when  fat.    The  supply  of  horses  was  large,  and  priees  low. 

MILBORNE  PORT   FAIR.— The  cattle,   sheep,   and 


pigs  were  sold  at  good  prices,  and  a  eonsiderable  amount  of 
money,  as  eompared  with  the  business  of  reeent  years,  changed 
hands. 

NEWTON-STEWART  FAIR.— Cattle  were  principally 
young  Galloways,  with  a  sprinkling  of  Ayrshire  and  Irish. 
The  quality  of  the  stock  wss  deficient  from  that  of  Isst 
market,  but  prices  in  proportion  were  eqnslly  good,  and  a 
good  many  lots  ehanged  owners  during  the  dsy.  Three-year- 
olds  ranged  from  £10  to  £13  esch,  two-year-olds  £9  to  £10 
10s.,  and  stirks  and  eudauchs  £4  to  £6  10s.  Of  horses  the 
show  wss  more  numerous  thsn  utusl.  The  highest  figure  we 
C3uld  hear  of  being  obtained  was  £38.  Mr.  Clark  of  Meams 
purchased  thirteen,  the  best  animals  on  the  ground,  at  prices 
ranging  from  the  above  figure  down  to  £30.  Secondary  class 
ranged  from  £15  up  to  £25,  but  very  few  reached  the  latter 
sum.  Of  pigs  very  few  in  the  market ;  prices  from  12s.  to 
14s.  each. 

RUGBY  FAIR.— The  business  in  horses  ha»  been  very 
brisk.  On  Monday  the  sales  were  principally  in  stables, 
where  a  great  many  horses  of  high  character — shunters, 
chsrgers,&e.~ were  sold  at  very  remuneratife  prices.  On 
Tuesday  and  Wcdceiday  there  was  a  large  aupply  of  horses 
of  sU  kind*,  of  a  stsmp  better  perhaps  thsn  usual.  For  theae 
high  prices  were  readily  obtained.  Several  large  drofes  of 
Irish  horses  met  with  a  ready  sale,  at  prices  ranging  from  15 
to  40  guineas.  The  supply  of  good  useful  nsgs,  cobs,  and 
ponies  was  large,  but  not  larger  than  the  demand.  There 
was  a  Urge  supply  of  horses  and  colts  suitable  for  agricultural 
purposes;  but  for  these  the  demand  wss  not  so  good,  and 
pricea  were  accordingly  lower  than  in  former  years.  By 
Thursday  evening  a  good  clearance  of  most  of  the  asefnl  ani- 
mals was  effected. 

SOME  ETON  FAIR.— The  supply  of  cattle  wu  very 
small ;  and  scarcely  any  bnsioeis  wss  done. 

TRURO  FAIR.— The  supply  of  both  bnlloeks  and  shetp 
was  rather  amall— probably  about  300  bullocks,  and  from 
800  to  900  sheep.  Fat  beasts  aold  at  from  60s.  to  63s., 
ktore  cattle  at  from  42s.  to  45i.  per  cwt.,  and  sheep  at  froin 
6|d.  to  7d.  per  lb.  The  demand  for  both  bnlloeks  and  sheep 
was  brisk ;  and  nearly  all  that  were  on  offer  were  dis- 
posed of. 

WELSHPOOL  FAIR.— The  supply  of  sheep  was  gcod. 
Muttou  about  the  eame  as  last  fair.  The  ahow  of  pigs  was 
large,  and  sold  at  low  prices.  The  exhibition  of  cattle  was 
very  Urge,  Beef  aversging  from  7d.  to  7id.  per  lb.  The 
show  d  horses  wss  not  good,  snd  dealers  scares;  conse- 
quently, they  sold  low. 

WIRKSWORTH  FAIR.— Tbe  supply  of  catUe  was 
rather  large,  the  beit  being  bought  up  at  fair  prices,  and  a 
considerable  number  remaining  unsold. 

TEOVIL  FAIR  was  well  attended  and  supplied.  Sbec p 
(good)  sold  remarkably  well,  bnt  cow  stock  was  dull. 

YORK  SOULMAS  FAIR.— There  was  a  very  limited 
show  of  Sborthorned  steers,  compared  with  what  hsd  pre- 
viously been  exhibited  at  this  market.  A  small  number  of 
in-cshers  and  dnpes  had  ready  demand.  Irish  beaste  were 
exceedingly  numerous,  and  they  had  steady  aale,  at  late 
pricea.  We  had  a  limited  show  of  horses,  of  only  moderate 
quality.  Animals  fit  for  hamesa  or  the  ssddle  had  good  de- 
mand. A  poor  show  of  good  dmnght-horses.  On  the  whole 
the  market  wss  a  bad  one. 


THE  METEOROLOGY  OF  NOVEMBER. 


The  28th  and  29th  of  October,  with  which  we 
commence  our  meteorological  summary,  were  warm, 
damp,  cloudy  days ;  and  their  mean  daily  excess  of 
temperature  amounted  to  1^°.  A  S.W.  wind  pre- 
vailed on  both  days,  blowing  on  the  29th  with  a 
force  of  1 1  lbs.  on  the  square  foot.  The  barometer 
decreased  during  both  days,  and  slightly  increased 
to  29.32  inches  by  6h.  a.m.  on  the  30th ;  it  then 
Commenced  to  fall  slowly  after  that  time,  reaching 


29.30  inches  by  8h.  a.m.;  the  decrease  became 
more  rapid  as  the  day  advanced:  by  1  h.  p.m.  it 
read  29.05  inches,  at  2h.  28.96  inches,  andby3b.30m. 
p.m.  the  minimum  reading  was  reached  of  28.80 
inches ;  after  which  it  increased,  at  first  with  even 
greater  rapidity  than  it  had  declined,  reaching 
28.85  inches  only  9  minutes  after  the  minimum 
value,  29.00  inches  by  4h.  20m.  p.m.,  29.07  inches 
by  5h.  p.m.9  and  finally  to  29.30  inches  by  1  Ih.  p.m. 
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Durinf^  this  curious  depression  of  the  mercurial 
column,  the  wind  blew  with  great  but  variable 
force;  commenced  blowing  stronglv  about  8h.  a.m., 
with  the  first  indications  of  decided  barometric  fall, 
but  did  not  exceed  a  force  of  3  lbs.  till  9i  h.  a.m. : 
at  this  time  a  gust  was  experienced  of  15  lbs.,  ac- 
companied by  a  heavy  squall  of  rain  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  which  caused  a  decline  of  tempera- 
ture of  2^.  From  9h.  35m.  a.m.  to  3h.  10m.  p.m. 
the  pressure  generally  varied  between  1  lb.  and 
5  lbs. ;  the  wind  then  greatly  increased  in  vigour, 
pressed  with  a  force  of  12  lbs.  on  the  square  foot 
at  3h.  20m.  p.m.,  13  lbs.  at  3h.  23m.  p.m.,  17  lbs.  at 
3h.  29.  p.m.,  and  to  the  enormous  amount  of 
29i  lbs.  4it  3h.  30m.  p.m. ;  it  then  suddenly  de- 
creased in  amount,  varying  between  6  lbs.  and 
9  lbs.  from  3h.  35m.  p.m.  to  4h.  15m.  p.m.,  then 
gradually  died  away,  seldom  pressing  after  this 
with  a  greater  force  than  2  lbs.  or  3  lbs.  It  may 
have  become  apparent  to  readers  of  the  preceding 
remarks,  that  the  time  of  the  greatest  gust,  viz., 
3h.  30m.  p.m  was  also  the  time  of  the  greatest  ba- 
rometric depression.  Nor  was  this  all ;  for  at  that 
time  the  temperature  was  declining  rapidly  (from 
53^°  at  3ib.  p.m.  to  46""  by  4h.  p.m.,  and  to  43° 
by  5h.  p.m.),  and  at  the  same  moment  the  direc- 
tion of  the  wind  changed  from  S.S.W.  to  W.N.W. 
The  rain  which  fell  during  these  frequent  squalls 
amounted  to  0.32  inch. 

The  depression  of  temperature  which  attended 
the  great  gust  caused  the  mean  for  the  day  to  fall 
below  its  average  value  to  the  amount  of  nearly  1^; 
and  the  cold  period,  thus  commenced,  continued 
during  the  following  four  days,  or  till  the  3rd  of 
November,  the  various  departures  from  average 
values  being  l}°  on  the  31st  October,  3|^  on  the 
let  November,  li°  on  the  2nd,  and  i9  on  the  3d, 
the  wind  still  continuing  to  blow  from  the  S.W., 
with  forces  which  occasionally  reached  6  lbs.,  9  lbs., 
and  10  lbs. 

The  barometer,  which  had  reached  29.44  inches 
on  the  31st  of  October,  again  declined  with  extra- 
ordinary rapidity  to  the  reading  28.74  inches  on 
the  morning  of  the  2nd  of  November,  then  in- 
creased with  still  greater  rapidity  to  29.71  inches 
by  the  next  day  (the  3rd),  declined  by  a  small 
amount  by  night  on  the  same  day,  and  then  rose 
uninterruptedly  to  a  maximum  value  of  30.36 
inches  by  the  ^6th  ;  thus  giving  a  range  of  atmo- 
spheric pressure  of  1.6  inch  within  four  daysman 
almost  incredible  amount.  The  great  rise  in  the 
barometer  ushered  in  wanner  weather,  and  the 
mean  temperatures  of  the  4th  and  5th  days  ^^ere 
in  excess  of  the  average  values  by  the  large  amounts 
of  10°  and  8i^,  the  wind  still  blowing  with 
tolerable  force  from  the  S.W. ;  but  on  the  following 
day,  with  the  maximum  reading  of  the  barometer, 
the  wind  changed  to  N.E.,  and  the  temperature 
became  colder,  the  mean  for  the  day  exhibiting  a 
deficiency^  as  compared  with  its  average  value,  of 
5}°.  Mother  chsjoge  took  place  on  the  two  fol- 
lowing days  to  damp  warm  weather,  the  mean  tem- 
perature values  exceeding  their  averages  by  2i<' 
and  3i°,  the  wind  again  blowing  from  the  S.W., 
and  the  barometer  meanwhile  decreasing  to  29.57 
inchea  by  the  Stfa.    ¥nm  tha  9th  to  the  13th  a 


cold  but  fine  period  prevailed,  the  mean  daily  tem- 
perature values  falling  below  the  average  quantities 
to  the  mean  amount  of  5°  ;  and  the  lowest  points 
to  which  the  thermometer  fell  were  28°  on  the 
10th,  and  29}''  on  the  12th  and  13th  ;  whilst  the 
thermometer  showing  the  lowest  temperatare  on 
the  grass  fell  to  30<»  on  the  8th  and  9th,  28°  on 
the  10th,  26i°  on  the  11th,  and  23«  on  the  12th 
and  13th.  From  the  14th  to  the  19th  the  baro- 
meter generally  dififered  but  little  from  30  inches, 
and  a  generally  cloudy  and  warm  period  prevailed, 
with  very  insignificant  temperature  changes.  Thus, 
the  range  of  temperature  for  the  14th,  17th,  and 
18th  days  scarcely  exceeded  5°,  and  only  slightly 
exceeded  that  amount  on  the  remaining  dfiys  of 
the  period.  During  this  period  a  S.W.  wind  con- 
stantly prevailed,  and  the  mean  daily  values  for 
temperature  exceeded  their  average  values  by  8° 
on  the  16th  and  l7th,  6°  on  the  15th  and  18th, 
5°  on  the  19th,  and  4i°  on  the  14th.  On  the  20th 
and  21st  days  the  barometer  declined  generally, 
with  great  rapidity  on  the  latter  da^  ;  falling  to 
29.41  inches  by  5  h.  p.m.,  at  which  time  a  violent 
squall  of  wind  and  rain  occurred  (of  precisely 
similar  character  to  that  of  October  30th),  during 
which  a  pressure  was  experienced  of  itilhs.  on 
the  square  foot,  and  caused  the  temperature  to  fall 
immediately  to  the  extent  of  8°.  Rain  fell  during 
this  squall  to  the  amount  of  0.13  inch.  From  this 
day  to  the  26th  the  weather  continued  warm,  and 
with  the  exception  of  the  24th  generally  fine, 
although  cloudy  ;  and  the  mean  daily  temperatures 
of  all  these  days  exceeded  their  average  values  by 
extremely  large  amounts ;  on  the  25th  by  12^ 
24th  by  ir,  26th  by  8°,  and  on  the  21st  and  23rd 
by  about  7°.  The  barometer  continued  high 
throughout  this  period,  and  rose  finally  to  30.2 
inches  by  the  26tn. 

Casting  a  glance  over  the  accompanying  tables, 
we  find  that  the  highest  barometer  reading  oc- 
curred on  the  6th,  and  was  30.36  inches;  the 
lowest  was  28.74  inches,  on  the  2nd ;  giving  a 
range  for  the  month  of  1.62  inches.  The  highest 
temperature  in  the  shade  was  60.8^  on  the  4th, 
and  the  lowest  28.1°  on  the  10th,  making  a  range 
of  32.7**.  The  highest  reading  in  the  ravs  of  the 
sun  was  81°  on  Ae  20th,  the  lowest  on  the  graw 
was  23°  on  the  12th  and  13th.  The  dampest  day 
in  the  month  was  the  7th,  and  the  driest  day  was 
the  3lst  of  October.  The  totel  amount  of  rain 
collected,  from  the  28th  of  October  to  the  26th  of 
November,  was  2.04  inches — an  amount  somewhat 
exceeding  the  average  quantity.  The  number  of 
days  on  which  rain  fell  amounted  to  14— a  number 
rather  in  excess  of  the  average  value.  The  past 
month,  therefore,  has  been  chiefly  remarkable 
for  its  generally-high  temperature,  accompanied 
throughout  by  S.W.  wind.  Such  a  state  of  things 
cannot  long  continue ;  and  I  think  we  may  conli- 
dently  count  upon  a  speedy  change  to  colder  m 
moiv  seasonable  weather— to  weather,  perhaps,  ot 

extreme  severity,  such  ai  in  previous  years  wj 
generally  been  experienced  after  long-contmoea 
warm  weather  at  the  commencement  of  the  winter 
period. 
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METEOROLOGICAL  ELEMENTS  FOR  THE  NEIGHBOURHOOD  OF  LONDON; 

FROM  OCTOBER  28Tn,  TO  NOVEMBER  26tit,  1803. 
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1       i 

Day. 

Highest 

Lowest. 

Mean. 

H 

P'^ 

o 

1863. 

o 

9 

• 

o 

o 

o 

IncheB. 

Oct.2S 

66.2 

43.8 

48.9 

72.7 

42.0 

91 

9.5 

0.03 

8.W. 

Cloudy  day;  a  little  nun 

29 

64.2 

43.7 

47.8 

66.8 

38.2 

90 

9.5 

0.12 

s.v. 

Cloudy ;  rainy  afternoon 

30 

54.0 

39.7 

45.7 

55.0 

36.2 

94 

8.0 

0.32 

8.W. 

Overcast ;  squalls  and  rain 

31 

62.6 

38.4 

44.8 

79.0 

30.0 

71 

2.0 

0.00 

9.W. 

Cloudy;  lightning  at  night 

Nov.  I 

49.6 

38.5 

42.6 

78.0 

29.7 

79 

67 

0.01 

8.W. 

Fine  morning;  a  little  rain 

2 

50.0 

40.9 

44.8 

74.8 

37.0 

78 

9.8 

0.59 

JS.^r  .jN.^F. 

Cloudy;  frequent  rain 

3 

53.3 

37.5 

45.7 

55.0 

26.4 

92 

10.0 

0.02 

8.W. 

Generally  cloudy ;  rain 
Generally  overcast 

4 

60.8 

51.7 

66.0 

72.0 

45.4 

83 

10.0 

0.02 

8.W. 

5 

56.8 

52.2 

54.2 

58.6 

48.8 

89 

10.0 

0.09 

W.  8.W. 

Cloudy;  rain, at  times  heavy 

6 

48.5 

34.3 

40.3 

80.4 

30.4 

86 

1.5 

0.04 

N.B. 

Fine ;  fog  at  night 

7 

53.0 

40.0 

47.5 

53.1 

28.0 

100 

10.0 

0.09 

8. Wn    Yr» 

Overcast;  rain 

8 

53.3 

44.7 

48.3 

56.0 

29.8 

99 

10.0 

0.25 

S.W.jNW. 

Overcast ;  rain  generally 

9 

49.6 

34.4 

41.3 

79.7 

29.7 

79 

2.0 

0.00 

N.B. 

Fine,  few  clouds 

10 

45.0 

28.1 

37.7 

49.0 

28.0 

98 

6.8 

0.08  Iw.N.ir 

Cloudy;  rain  in  mom. 

11 

44.5 

32.6 

38.1 

47.2 

26.5 

93 

7.5 

0.00 

N.K.,  NW. 

Cloudy;  even  cl.;  hoar  frost 

12 

43.4 

29.7 

37.4 

64.4 

23.0 

90 

0.5 

0.00 

8.W.,  N. 

Cloudless;  hoarfrost 

13 

48.0 

29.7 

40.6 

77.0 

23.0 

89 

7.5 

0.00 

8.W. 

Cloudy;  hoarfrost 

14 

50.2 

44.6 

47.7 

52.2 

35.0 

90 

10.0 

0.00 

8.W. 

Overcast 

16 

53.0 

45.1 

49.0 

57.2 

37.2 

82 

10.0 

0.00  ^s.w. 

Overcast 

16 

55.0 

45.4 

50.6 

60.0 

40.6 

95 

t      7.5 

0.00  is.w. 

Overcast  till  night ;  clear 

17 

53.8 

47.3 

50.2 

59.2 

42.5 

82 

10.0 

0.00 

S.W. 

Overcast 

18 

51.3 

46.0 

48.3 

59.0 

40.5 

83 

9.8 

0.00 

S.S.  IrV  • 

Generally  overcast 

19 

53.6 

43.1 

47.3 

78.0 

36.0 

83 

9.0 

0.00 

8.B.  W  a 

Generally  cloudy 

20 

53.0 

39.4 

45.7 

81.0 

30.2 

90 

3.3 

0.00   '8.8.W. 

Partially  cloudy ;  fine 

21 

56.2 

41.4 

49.3 

58.9 

30.1 

87 

5.5 

0.13  ;8.,8.w. 

Cloud var.;  squall  5.10  p.m. 

22 

50.8 

41.5 

46.5 

77.7 

34.0 

79 

2.3 

0.00 

WBW.,  8W 

Fine  clear  morning;  cloudy 

23 

53.6 

42.7 

48.3 

77.0 

30.9 

87 

7.0 

0.00 

S.W. 

Cloudy  after  noon 

24 

55.6 

47.6 

52.1 

62.0 

42.0 

98 

10.0 

0.25 

S«8.^r . 

Overcast ;  rain  in  morning 

25 

57.0 

49.2 

52.8 

67.1 

41.5 

89 

7.0 

0.00 

8.W. 

Partially  cloudy;  fine 

26 

51.7 

45.9 

48.9- 

55.5 

38.0 

97 

10.0 

0.00 

8. 

Overcast 

• 

^  •  The  "  temperatare  of  vegetation"  is    that    obtained  from  a  self -registering  thermometer  placed  on  the  grass  at 
night.    It  is  therefore  a  minimam  reading  for  the  preflooa  twentyfour  hours. 


TABLB    SHOWING    THE 


PRINCIPAL   FLUCTUATIONS  IN  THE  ATMOSPHERIC   WAVE,  FROM 
OCTOBER  28th  TO  NOVEMBER  26th,  1868. 


1863. 

Reading  of  Barometer.*         | 

1868. 
Month,  Day,  and  Hoar. 

Reading  ot  Barometer.* 

Month,  Day,  and  Hour. 

Highest. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Lowest. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Oct.    29,    3  p.m.  •• 

29.10 

Nov.  11,    noon     .. 

29.19 

,f     30,    6  a.m.  •  • 

29.32 

„     13,    9  p.m.  .. 

30.14 

p,     30|    3)  p.m..  • 

28.80 

„     16,    3  p.m.  • . 

30.00 

Nov.     1,    9  a.m.  .• 

29.44 

„     18,    9  a.m.  • . 

30.11 

,p       2,    6  a.m.  . . 

. 

28.74 

„     IS,    9  p.m.  .. 

29.98 

,,       3,    9  a.m.  .. 

29.71 

M    19,    9  a.m.  .. 

30.08 

»»       3»    9p.m«  .. 

29.66 

H     21,     5  p.m.  .. 

29.41 

J,       6,    noon     •. 

30.36 

„     23,    3  p.m.  .. 

30.01 

f,       Sf    noon    • . 

29.57 

„     24,     noon     .. 

29.71 

99       9,    3  p.m.  .. 

30.08 

„     26,    9  p.m.  .. 

30.23 

*  All  the  readings  are  reduced  to  the  constant  temperatare  of  82  degs. 
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REVIEW    OF    THE    CORN    TRADE 

DURING   THE   PAST   MONTH. 


The  first  fortnight  of  the  past  month  was  un- 
usually stormy  and  wet,  and  field  work  was  greatly 
impeded  ;  then  came  mild  weather,  with  light 
fogs  and  occasional  sunshine,  and,  finally,  the 
temperature  was  raised,  and  some  quantity  of  rain 
fell  through  the  country.  The  roughness  of  the 
autumn  was  very  unfavourable  to  the  completion 
of  harvest  in  the  backward  districts  of  Ireland 
and  Scotland,  in  some  degree  afifecting  the  general 
estimate  of  the  cereal  yield,  and  almost  inflicting 
ruin  on  certain  localities,  while  the  wet  delayed 
the  digging  of  the  late  potatoes,  and  set  up  much 
more  disease  than  had  been  anticipated.  Those 
who  were  forward  with  field  work  and  wheat 
planting  are  now  gratified  by  the  appearance  of 
their  lands,  the  young  wheat  looking  very  health- 
ful and  promising,  while  the  later  sown  has  every 
chance  ot  making  head  against  the  inclemencies 
of  a  severer  time.  As  respects  prices,  they  have 
remained  nominally  the  same,  and  as  this  state  of 
things  obtained  last  month,  there  has  been  suffi- 
cient time  for  the  general  averages  to  represent 
the  present  state  of  the  markets,  which  is  seen  in 
the  weekly  variations  of  only  2d.  per  qr.,  say  alter- 
nately from  40s.  to  398.  lOd. — ^a  price  reached  at 
the  close  of  March  1859 ;  but  in  two  months 
from  that  date  they  rose  to  54s.  4d.  There  are 
several  indications  also  of  amendment  now:  for  the 
last  fortnight  prices  have  generally  hardened,  as 
respects  English  samples,  while  foreign,  from  the 
great  falling  off  in  arrivals,  has  risen  from  2s.  to  4s. 
per  qr.  The  London  receipts  are  not  one-fourth 
of  what  they  were  last  year,  the  general  im- 
ports having  also  continued  to  decline,  while  all 
continental  markets  have  been  gradually  rising, 
and  in  New  York  a  speculative  spirit  has  sprung 
up,  just  at  the  period  when  naviflation  is  about 
closmg.  The  receipts,  too,  at  Montreal  for  the 
present  season,  as  compared  with  1862,  show  a 
deficiency  of  370,000  qrs.,  and  there  is  universal 
complaint  in  the  whole  of  the  western  provinces  of 
the  nnremunerative  character  of  prices.  When 
Christmas  therefore,  with  its  liabilities,  has  passed, 
there  is  ample  room  for  an  advance  ;  and  should 
the  present  darkness  of  the  political  horizon  break 
out  into  the  blaze  of  an  European  war,  there 
would  be  no  question  as  to  the  result. 

The  following  prices  were  recently  current  at  the 
several  places  hereunder  named.  Rates  at  Paris 
ranged  from  388.  to  438.,  old  Baltic  wheat  at  Ant- 
werp brought  458.,  American  winter  43s.  to  448., 
and  Ghirka  408. ;  the  best  Polish  at  Amsterdam 
was  worth  50s.  per  qr.,  American  43s.  ;  Saaie 
wheat  at  Hambro'  448.,  Holstein  quality  39s.; 
at  Danzig,  after  some  dulness,  there  was  a  revival, 
and  fine  high-mixed  old  Qualities  were  worth  5 Is. 
(fireight  included  to  Lonaon),  new  to  49s. ;  at 
Porrentruy,  in  Switzerland,  45s.  was  made  for 
good  samples :    at  Straubing,  in  Bavaria,  438. ; 


Cologne  quoted  41s.  for  the  best  quality  ;  native 
wheat  at  Galatz  was  248.  to  30s.,  Uhirka  to  338. ; 
wheat  in  Egypt  2/8.  fid.  to  288.  fid.  (used  here  for 
distillation) ;  native  wheat  at  Venice  46s. ;  prices, 
with  a  good  demand  at  Genoa,  were  rising;— Ber- 
dianski  to  50s.  6d.,  Sardinian  49s.  6d.,  Galatz  4l8. 
fid. ;  soft  wheat  at  Algiers  brought  428. 6d.,  hard 
34s.  per  qr. ;  Chicago  wheat  at  Montreal  was 
quoted  298.  3d.,  Milwaukie  298.  lid.,  Ohio  3l8. 
7d. ;  at  Chicago  itself  wheat  was  quoted  248.  8d.; 
Incessant  fluctuations  still  prevailed  at  New  York, 
the  last  quotation  for  spring  red  being  338. 3d., 
amber  to  36s.  fid.  perqr.,  white  to  41s.  per  qr.  of 
480lbs. 

The  first  Monday  in  London  commenced  on  a 
moderate  English  supply  of  wheat,  and  a  good 
foreign  arrival.    The  show  of  samples  during  the 
morning   from    Essex  and  Kent  was  short ;  the 
trade  was  quiet,  but  there  was  a  preference  for  fine 
white  qualities,  which  were  placed  steadily  at  the 
previous  quotations ;  inferior  sorts  and  red  went 
oflf  with  great  difi&cul^.    Fine  old  foreign  expe- 
rienced a  retail  demand  at  fully  the  previous  quo- 
tations, and  cargoes  afloat  sold  freely  at  some  im- 
provement in  values.    The  weather  having  been 
unfavourable  to  thrashing,  much  of  the  wheat  in 
the  country  was  in  poor  condition,  and  difficult  to 
sell,  as  at  Bury  St.  Edmund's  and  some  other 
places  ;  but  generally,  where  the   samples  came 
well  to  hand,  prices  somewhat  hardened,   as  at 
Hull,  Spalding,  Birmingham,   Newbury,  Bristol, 
and  Gloucester;  while  at  a  few  places  some  advance 
was  noted :   Leeds  was  Is.  per  qr.  dearer.    Lire^ 
pool  was  firm  both  on  Tuesday  and  Friday.   So 
were   the    Scotch  markets,  especially  for  good 
foreign,  Glasgow  being  3d.  to  fid.  per  boll  highr 
for  American  red.    With  very  bad  weather  in  Ire- 
land, all   good    corn  was   tully   as  dear.     Tbe 
second  Monday  was  less  provided  with   home- 
grown wheat,  and  the  foreign  supply  was  very 
small.    The  show  from  Kent  and  Essex  was  mo- 
derate, and  more  confidence  was  generally  evinced 
in  the  trade,  white  qualities  being  still  most  in  re- 
quest at  quite  as  much  money,  and  for  picked 
parcels  occasionally  rather  more  was  paid  ;  trans- 
actions in  foreign  were  also  more  numerous  and 
extensive,  the  best  Danzig  and  Ghirka  sorts  being 
rather  dearer ;  floating  cargoes  continued  a  free 
sale  at  full  prices.    Though  the   atmosphere  was 
clearing,  hardly  enough  time  had  elapsed  to  make 
much  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  sam- 
ples oflTered  at  country  markets,  but  the  feelioR 
generally  was  more  decidedly  firm,  with  a  slight 
advance  paid  here  and  there.    Liverpool  was  again 
firmer  at  both  the  markets.    At  Edinburgh  and 
Glasgow  fully    the    former   currency  was  paid. 
The    Dublin    and    Cork   markets   were  steady, 
and  Limerick  rather  dearer  for  wheat.    On  the 
third  Monday  there  was  a  better   English  sop- 
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ply,  and  a  good  arrival  from  abroad.  The  show 
of  samples  this  moruing  from  Kent  was  fair,  but 
there  was  Utile  offering  from  Essex,  and  as  most 
of  the  country  markets  evinced  an  upward  feeling, 
factors  at  first  demanded  fully  Is.  per  qr.  advance, 
but  as  the  market  wore  it  was  found  impracticable 
to  realize  any  improvement,  and  millers'  offers  of 
the  previous  rates  were  accepted.  Increased  firm- 
ness was,  however,  shown  on  the  part  of  holders  of 
foreign,  and  in  many  instances  an  advance  of  fully 
]  8.  per  qr.  was  paid  for  choice  lots  ;  cargoes  afloat 
were  not  numerous,  and  former  rates  were  made 
easily.  A  second  week  of  improved  weather  ex- 
hibited its  beneficial  effects  at  many  places  in  the 
improvement  of  samples,  and  more  cheerfulness 
prevailed,  as  well  as  confidence  in  trade.  The 
country  markets,  with  scarcely  any  exception,  all 
described  prices  as  slightly  in  favour  of  sellers, 
though  Newark  and  Newcastle  were  dull ;  Bristol 
and  Gloucester  both  advanced  Is.  per  qr.  Liver- 
pool was  Id.  to  2d.  per  cental  dearer  on  Tuesday, 
and  firm  on  the  Friday  following.  Edinburgh  was 
the  turn  dearer,  and  Glasgow  again  noted  a  rise 
in  good  foreign  samples  of  3d.  to  6d.  per  boll.  At 
Dublin  foreign  wheat  was  up  Is.  per  barrel. 

The  fourth  Monday  opened  on  moderate  Eng- 
lish and  verv  small  foreign  arrivals,  chiefly  from 
America.  The  show  of  samples  from  Kent  and 
Essex  was  but  scanty,  and  the  condition  mostly 
inferior.  Factors  at  first  asked  Is.  per  qr.  ad- 
vance, but  only  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  rates 
of  the  previous  week,  at  which  the  bulk  was  nearly 
all  cleared.  The  price  of  foreign,  which  had  har- 
dened all  through  the  previous  week,  was  raised 
fully  Is.  per  or.  for  all  descriptions,  more  espe- 
cially on  middling  Russian  sorts.  Cargoes  afloat 
went  off"  well  at  the  same  improvement,  but  few 
being  for  sale.  The  country  markets  during  the 
week  were  rather  firm,  and  Is.  per  qr.  dearer. 
The  London  trade  of  Friday  was  of  the  same 
character. 

The  imports  into  London  for  the  four  weeks 
were,  in  English  growth  23,770  qrs.,  in  foreign 
57,295  q:8.,  against  21,386  qrs.  English,  253,159 
qrs.  foreign,  for  the  same  time  last  year,  showing 
that  the  foreign  arrivals  were  not  one-fourth  what 
they  were  at  that  period.  The  entire  imports 
for  the  kingdom  in  four  weeks  were  425,918 
qrs.  wheat,  355,330  cwt.  flour.  Exports  quite 
trifling. 

The  flour  trade  has  been  steady  through  the 
month.  Commencing  with  prices  little  more  than 
nominal,  they  have  closed  with  practicable  quota- 
tions, more  especially  for  American  barrels,  of 
which  there  have  been  no  important  arrivals  since 
August.  Fine  qualities  have  been  exceedingly 
scarce,  and  reached  high  rates  in  retail,  say  26s. 
per  barrel,  and  over.  The  heat  of  the  last  summer 
injuriously  affected  much  of  the  flour;  and  large 
quantities  of  the  best  have  become  sour.  For  such 
22s.  per  barrel  has  been  paid.  Norfolks  of  aver- 
age quality  have  ruled  at  308.  per  sack.  Town 
flour  was  reduced  from  43s.  to  408.  per  sack  on 
the  first  Monday,  at  which  it  has  remained,  with, 
however,  every  prospect  of  its  regaining  the  former 
price.  The  imports  for  four  weeks  into  London 
were  66,772  sacks  English,  3,311  sacks  31,776 


barrels  foreign,  agsdnst    68,l7i   sacks    Englittb, 
2,396  sacks  54,657  barrels  foreign,  in  1862. 

The  barley  trade  has  been  very  heavy  all 
through  the  month,  excepting  for  the  very  primest 
malting  sorts ;  and  even  these  have  given  way 
fully  Is.  per  qr.  Secondary  qualities  have  been 
fully  2s.  per  qr.  cheaper,  and  grinding  about  Is., 
better  supplies  of  the  latter  having  come  to  hand. 
As  maize,  however,  has  risen  materially  in  Ame- 
rica, in  consequence  of  an  early  frost  taking  the 
plants  before  maturity,  we  do  not  expect  much 
further  decline  in  the  lower  sorts,  though  consi- 
derable shipments  have  been  made  for  this  port, 
while  the  best  malting  may  be  worth  from  38s.  to 
408.  Medium  foreign,  say  Danish  and  French, 
have  been  selling  at  28s.,  and  low  grinding  at  24s. 
per  qr.  The  imports  for  four  weeks  into  London 
were  21,855  qrs.  English  50,802  qrs.  foreign, 
against  20,613  qrs.  English,  39,159  qrs.  foreign, 
in  1862,  for  the  same  period. 

With  a  considerable  falling  off  in  the  supply  of 
English  and  foreign  oats  this  month,  neither  of 
which  have  been  half  what  they  were  in  October, 
some  reaction  has  taken  place  on  the  very  low 
prices  recently  current ;  but  the  gain  hitherto  has 
scarcely  exceeded  Is.  per  qr.,  though  buyers  in 
retail  might  find  it  more.  Fair  useful  old  Russian 
descriptions  have  been  procurable  at  18s.  to  20s. 
per  qr. ;  and  we  think  a  further  enhancement  is 
more  probable  than  a  recurrence  of  the  unusually 
low  rates  lately  paid.  The  imports  into  London 
for  the  four  weeks  have  been,  in  English  sorts 
1 1>776  qrs.,  Scotch  5,764  qrs.,  Irish  1 1,580  qrs., 
foreign  84,721  qrs.,  against  26,036  qrs.  English, 
1,940  qrs.  Scotch,  8,022  qrs.  Irish,  208,938  qrs. 
foreign,  for  the  same  time  in  1862. 

The  value  of  beans,  during  the  month,  has 
rather  hardened,  notwithstanding  fair  supplies; 
and  for  the  same  reason  that  we  do  not  expect 
lower  rates  in  barley — viz.,  the  future  diminution 
of  the  supply  of  maize— as  well  as  from  the  ap- 
proach of  wintry  weather,  we  do  not  anticipate  a 
decline  in  this  pulse.  There  is  another  considera- 
tion, also,  likely  to  maintain  its  value,  which  is, 
the  high  price  of  linseed  for  feeding.  The  mobt 
recent  quotations  from  Alexandria  were  24s.  6d.  to 
268.  6d.  per  qr.,  freights  38.  6d.  per  qr.,  the  best 
Egyptian  bemg  worth  here  about  328.  The 
imports  in  four  weeks  were  4,419  qrs.  English, 
12,667  qrs.  foreign,  against  4,796  qrs.  English, 
5,028  qrs.  foreign,  in  1862. 

With  but  small  supplies  of  native  peas,  and 
almost  nothing,  till  lately,  from  abroad,  so  little 
demand  has  obtained  for  this  grain,  that  prices 
have  remained  low  and  stationary.  The  mild 
weather  has  been  completely  against  any  inquiry 
for  boilers ;  and  other  corn  being  cheaper  than 
those  for  hog-feed,  no  active  demand  has  obtained 
for  them.  We  do  not,  however,  expect  them  to 
continue  in  this  neglect,  but  rather  look  for  a 
better  business,  at  somewhat  improved  prices. 
The  imports  in  four  weeks  were  3,002  qrs.  Eng- 
lish, 2,978  qrs.  foreign,  against  3,274  qrs.  English, 
7,027  qrs.  foreign,  in  1862. 

The  linseed  supplies  have  increased,  there 
being  no  such  arrivals  since  last  March;  and 
prices  have,  therefore,  been  somewhat  reduced; 
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but  the  filightestr  falling  off  would  again  harden 
them,  stocks  on  hand  being  extremely  small,  and 
the  crop  generally  considered  short. 

Cakes  of  all  kinds  have  been  fairly  saleable,  at 
fullv  former  rates. 

The  seed  trade  through  the  month  has  been 
very  quiet.  The  non-appearance  of  new  canary- 
seed  has  served  to  confirm  the  first  reports  that 
almost  none  was  grown  this  year,  from  the  low- 
ness  of  rates.  Prices,  therefore,  have  been  well 
kept  up,  and  range  from  50s.  to  60s.  per  qr., 
there  being  but  little  fine  on  hand,  haw  red 
English  cloverseed  of  fair  quality  has  begun  to 
appear,  and  fine  has  brought  as  much  as  C4s.  per 
cwt. ;  but  French  and  American  have  been  neg- 
lected, though  low-priced.  Tiefoil  has  been  in  calm, 
and  nominally  the  same,  as  well  as  mustard-seed, 
crushers  being  well  in  stock. 


IMPERIAL    AVERAGES. 


FdB  THS  BAtT  8lZ 
WSBU: 

Oct.   10,1868  .... 

Oct.    17,  1868  ••.. 

Oct.   94,  1868  ..•• 

Oct.   31,  1868  .... 

Not.    7,  1868  .... 

Nor.  14,  1868  .... 
Aggfgf  Average 
Same  time  last  year  I  49    0  |  36    1    21    8 


Wta«at.i 

s. 

d. 

41 

0 

40 

4 

40 

0 

89  10  1 

40 

0 

89 

10 

40 

a 

Barlejr.  Oats. 
0.  d.  f.  d. 

34  7  19  4 
34  0  I  18  8 

33  11  1 18  7 

34  0  18  11 
34  2  '18  7 
84  0  !18  9 
34  1  , 18  10 


Bye. 

s.  d. 
31  5 
20  9 
98  9 
28  0 
2i  4 
26  0 
28  6 
33  7 


Beana 
f.  d. 

37  0 
86  6 
36  6 

36  8 


Peai. 
a.  d. 

86  4 

34  7 

35  8 

36  2 


35  10  35  0 

36  5  !34  1 
BO  3;36  2 
39  4,41  II 


PRICES  OF  SEEDS. 

BBIT(8H  SEEDS. 

MoflTAmD,  per  bush.,  white .....9.s.6d.  to  lOa. 

CoBXAKDBB,  per  cwt... ••..••..«•••••*.•• ....  149.      16s. 

Oanaxt,  per  qr«. .....••••.. ••...•••. •■•..•••  60i.      60i. 

Tajlh,  winter,  new,  per  bushel..... 68.     5^.6(1. 

^  aSVOIIi  ...........•«..*.......•.•..•..«...  •   248.       27St 

LiMSSSD,  per  qr.,  sowing  •-s.  to  70s.  .crushing  68a.      61 «. 

LiMSBB»  Cakss,  perton £9  lOa.  to  £10  I0>4. 

Rapbsbsd,  per  qr G2i.toC5\ 

Bafb  Cakb,  per  ton £6  lOs.toXO    0i. 

FOREIGN  SEEDS. 

CLOTKMKSo,red  - s. to  »s.,  white _a.io_8, 

HaMrssKO,small—s.  per  qr.,  Dutch — s.     42a. 

Tbbfoil 228.     2U. 

Gabbawat       „ — s.     — S. 

CoBiAWOXB,  per  cwt 16s.     18s. 

LiMsxEDiper  qr.,  Baltic  588.  to  608. .. .Bombay  68s.      — s. 

LiMSBBD  CAKB,per  ton £9  10s.  to  £11    Os. 

BAPBaBBD, Dutch • — .s.  to  — f. 

Bapb  CAKB,per  ton £508. to  £*)  0«. 


HOP  MARKET. 

BOROUGH,  Monday,  Nov.  28.— For  the  advanced 
period  Of  the  letsoo,  the  bnsiAesi  effected  daiin^  the  past 
week  must  be  deemed  heavy,  some  very  canaiderable  sales 
having  been  made  to  the  large  consumers,  which  have 
materially  redncei  the  quantity  of  fair  samples  oa  offer. 
Prieai  are  firm  for  every  description. 

Mid  and  East  Kenti 1128,  135s.,  1608. 

Wealdof  Keuts 1058.,  120b.,  1328. 

Suissz  100b.,  112s.,  1204. 


POTATO  MARKETS. 

80UTHWARK  WATEKSIDK. 

Yorkshire  Flukes    per  ton  80i.  to 

„        Rodents eris.  to 

Kent  and  Eisex  ditto    ..........  (iOs.  to 

M  Kecks •  hOs.  to 

Perth,  Forfar,  and  Fifeahire  Hegents  60d.  to. 

n  n  Hocks..  50i.  to 


90s. 
708. 
70s. 
60j. 
Cos. 
55s. 


N 


BOROUGH  AND  SPITALPIBLDS. 

Yorkshire  Regenia 70s.  to  80i.  pei  too. 

Ditto  Flakee 90a.tol00B.      „ 

Kent  and  Essex  Regenti  ..  60t.to  80a.     » 

Ditto  Rooka SOa.to  60l 

Perth,  Forfar,  and  Fifeihire 

Regents 70s.to  80b.     ^ 

COUNTRY  POTATO  MARKETS.— Dongabtbr.  (Si- 
turday  last) :  A  good  supply  of  Potatoes,  which  net  with  s 
slow  demaad  at  the  following  prices— wholesale  48.  6d.  to 
5s.  6d.  per  18  stones,  retail  6d.  to  7d.  per  peek.  Maltor, 
(Satarday  last) :  The  Potato  market  b  weU  snpplied,  and  ii 
firm  at  last  week's  rntas.  MANCHiaTBi,  (Satarday  Isil): 
PoUtoes  4s.  6d.  to  8s.  per  252lbs.  You,  (Satordsy  Itit): 
This  market  was  very  dull,  and  there  is  no  ezpeetetioa  of  a 
rite  in  prices  for  some  time  to  come.  The  wholesile  price  ii 
Os.  per  tub  of  2d01bB.,  and  6d.  per  peck  retail 

ENOLISH  BUTTEB  MARKRT. 

LONDON,  Monday,  N«f .  23.— Ou  tnde  kisps  sboat 
the  same. 

Dorset,  fine •...#••  122s.tol2is.perewt. 

„         Middling •  Nominal. 

Devon   •   114s. to  115s. 

Fresh    12s.  to  15s.  per  dos.  lbs. 


WOOL  MARKETS. 

CURRENT  PRICES  OF  ENGLISH  W00L.-P€rlb, 


k* •••••• .••• 


Shropshiro— Down  tegs  

,,  „    ewes.a ••••••.•.•  ••••••■• 

„    lambs  .•••.... 

Southdown  tegs ^ •• • 

Leicestershire— Ewes  and  wethers.......... 

,4  Lambs. •..••••• 

Somersetshire— Kwe  and  wether.*. .••,.•••• 

Hertfordshire— K we  and  wether. .•••• 

Lincolnshire— Hoggets •••• 

„  Ewe  and  wether  ••••• 

Wiltshire,  Hampshire,  &c.— Tegs  ,  • 

„  „  Ewe  and  wether 

,,  tf  Lamb •.... 

Kent~Teg , 

„       Ewe  and  wether  .....•..••.... 

„       Lsmb ••■•• 

Norfolk,  8affolk#and  Essex— Tegs 

„  „  Ewo  and  wether 


to  2i.  Id. 


1  H 


MANURES. 

PRICK  OITRRENT  OF  OUANO,  fco. 

PeruriMi  Ouano,  direct  from  the  importera'  ■tore*,  or  ex  thip  (M  tov) 

£19  6f.  p.  too  I  under  SO  toni  Jtit  10s. 
Boii«t,  £9  ta. ;  arushed,  £$  Hb.  per  ton. 

Animal  ChareoHl,  (70  per  cent.  Phosphate)  £5  to  £5  Be.  par  tea. 
Coprolite,  Cambrldire,  trroaod  £i  i  a«ffelk,4S  10a.  «•  A  !».  P«rM>< 
IfiUKtc  of  Sod*.  16s.  per  toa. 
Snlphate  of  Auinonta,  Ifts.  per  ton. 

Uypsum,  90«.  per  ton.    Supcrphoapheteof  Ltjne,£S  10s.  toXS  5t-  p*  >*'■ 
Sufpharie  Acid,  eonfvntrated  1'84S  Id.  perl h.,broira  1 'TIS 0|d> 
Blood  Manure,  £7  10s.  per  ton.    Diaaolred  Booea,  40  Its.  per  tea. 
Liusved  Cakefl,  l»«s(  Amerioaa,  £10   10s.  to  £10  ISs.  per  brl.,  dllts  s^ 

10b.  to  £:0  St.  per  bar;  BngUab,  £10  to  £10  lOs. 
Hap0  CHk«>,  £b  5s.  to  £5  I&s.  per  ton. 
Cott4mBt'ed  Cake,  £5  lUs.  to  £0  per  ton. 

E.  FuRBKR,  London  Manure  Compiay, 

1 16,  Fencbnrch  8treet,K.C. 

LIVERPOOL  SEED  AND  GUANO,  &c.,  MARKET. 


Oaano.FenivinnAia    7<to£4 


Do.  Upper  do  S  17  6 
Patiigoniau  ....  0  0  0 
Kooria  Mooria..    S  10  0 

none  Ash 4  15  0 

S  altpc  trr ,  n«n(;a1 , 

8  per  cfut.....  0  0  0 
CloTfirseed,  new 

redjperowt.  M    1  18  0 


8 
0 
0 
6 


00 

0  0 
00 

eo 

00 


LInaoad  Oake,  per  tan—  ,  . 

Amerie.alun.bga.0   0  Olot  i] 
inbrla.'.    0   00     •  «| 

la  •» 

7  15) 
7  «< 

0l4( 

•  l« 

0   90 


Do 

Enrliab 9  ISO 

Coud.Cake,de<«ort.7  10  0 

Brimatone.  Sd  &  Sd  f  )>  0 

0    00     Nitr.ofSoda,p.et.  0  H  S 

Lined.  Bomby, p.^r.  S   7  0 

2    00    TaUow,latP.Y.C.  S    5  0 

SAMUEL  DOWNES  AMD  Co^,  General  Broken, 

ExchanBeOourt,LlTerpool 
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